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ADVERTISEMENT 


Upon the completion of the Second Volume of the Pictorial History of England, the 
Publishers have to announce that the Work will necessarily extend to Four Voluwks, or,one more 
tlym the number originally contemplated. That it shall be completed in Four Volumes, however, they 
distinctly pledge themselves. 

Communications from various quarters had very early urged the expediency of not limiting 
the Work to Three Volumes. It was felt that the New History of England was really not one, but 

I 

three or four histories, and that no justice, could be done to the great variety of subjects comprehended 

I 

in the plan within the Ipnits at first proposed. Had the original proposals been strictly adhered to, it 
would have become necessary to cut down what formsjthe bulk of the hook—the History of Civil and 

n>' 

Military Transactions—into a vague and unsatisfactory sketch, in which little beyond the general course 
of events could have been indicated, and all those minute details which give interest and life to 
history must have been thrown out. No advantage, in that case,’could have been taken of the various 
hitherto almost unused sources of information—some native, others foreign; some old, others only recontl 
rendered accessible—which will be found to have been resorted to throughout that narrative, making it 
in all respects at least as complete as any other that has yet been given to the public. It is hoped that 
it will be found to maintain to the close the same character of completeness and fidelity, the same 
evidence at least of all the really important sources of information having been consulted, although the 
more modern-portion of our annals, or that which has scarcely yet become history, will of course admit 
of being dismissed with a more rapid survey than it has been necessary to bestow upon the portion not 
so generally familiar to readers of the present generation. It is also to be remembered that the Wood 
Engravings with which the Work is illustrated, and which form at once so essential and so peculiar a 
part of its plan, occupy not much less than a fourth of the entire number of pages of which it consists. 
This has resulted from the desire of the Publishers to make the Work even more useful and attractive 
than they had originally contemplated. 

It remains further to state the epoch at which it is proposed the History should terminate. 

The Writers, in their desire not to enter upon ground in which the political opinions of the existing 

generation are consulted, have determined to bring up the Pictorial History ok England to the 

> ~ 

great resting-place of Modern History—the termination of the War by the Peace which followed the 
, Battlg of Waterloo. 
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Henry IV. From the Tomb .it Canterbury, Quf.en Joan or Navarre, Second Wr r% or Henry IV. From the Tomb at Canteibury 




CHAPTER I. 

NARRATIVE OF CIVIL AND MILITARY TRANSACTIONS. 


Henry IV., surnamkd Boi.ingbroke. 


AVI NO been seated 
on the throne of Eng¬ 
land by the Arch¬ 
bishop, on Tuesday, 
the Feast of St. J erome 
tlu: Doctor, the 30lh 
of Septeniher, 1309, 
Ilenry immediately 
proceeded to exercise 
the royal authority, 
and to (ill those offices 
which had become 
vacant by the removal 
of Richard. By that 
event the power of the 
justices, sheriffs, and other officers ceased, “and, 
therefore,” in the language of parliament, “ lest 
justice might be delayed, to the grievance of the 
people, the present king named and appointed his 
principal officers and justices, who took the usuul 
oaths.” But the authority of the parliament itself, 
which had been summoned in the name of King 


Richard, also expired with his deposition ; and at 
this critical moment it was alike indispensable for 
Henry that he should have a parliament assem¬ 
bled, and that it should be composed of his friends, 
lie therefore contrived that the present members 
should be retained, by not allowing sufficient time 
for the election and return of fresh members. lie 
forthwith directed writs to be issued returnable 
in six days, and proclamation to be made at 
the same time for the parliament to meet for 
business on the sixth day ; assigning as a plausible 
reason for the shortness of this summons, that it 
was only for “ the profit of the kingdom, nnd 
especially to spare the fatigues and expenses of 
his lieges, and in order that the grievances of the 
people might have the more speedy remedy.” lie 
declared, however, that this step was not*mean* to 
prejudice the states of his kingdom, or to be made 
a precedent for the calling of future parlia¬ 
ments.* 

The king then rose from his throne, and “ be- 
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holding the people with a cheerful countenance,” he 
departed, and on the same day he gave a splendid 
banquet in the Whitehall to the Cobles and the clergy, 
who attended in great numbers. On the following 
day, the 1st of October, a deputation waited upon 
Richard, late king, in the Tower, and there William 
Thyrning, justiciary, for himself and fellow procu¬ 
rators, in the name of the states and all the people, 
notified to Richard the acceptance of his resig¬ 
nation, and the cause and form of his deposition, 
and then renounced all homage and fealty to him. 
The forlorn king is said to have behaved with 
great composure, merely expressing a hope that 
his cousin Henry would be “ a good lord” to him. 
The parliament met on Monday, the.6th ; and the 
representatives of the commons seem to have been 
to a man the same individuals that had been sum¬ 
moned six weeks before in the name of Richard. 
On the Monday following, October the 13th, the 
Feast of St. Edward the Confessor, and the anni¬ 
versary of the day on which he had gone into exile, 
Henry was crowned with the usual ceremonies in 
Westminster Abbey. During the procession the 
Earl of Northumberland, to whose assistance he 
was so greatly indebted, walked by his side, carry¬ 
ing the sword which Henry wore when he landed 
at Ravenspur. All the great nobles who held here¬ 
ditary offices performed their duties without demur.* 
The parliament was in the best of humours, and 
the commons more especially went baud in hand 
with the new king. Many of the obnoxious acts 
of the late reign were instantly repealed, and the 
attainders pf the earls of Arundel and Warwick 
were reversed?* In the lords the most violent alter¬ 
cations soon ensued. The peers who had appealed 
to the Duke of Gloucester were called to account; 
but these chivalrous lords were not ashamed to take 

• Hot. Parle—Hymer, 


up the same plea which had been used by the judges 
in the preceding reign : they said they acted through 
fear, and sealed that deed under compulsion of 
Richard. This was not very honourable in men 
who were sworn, as knights, to know no fear: but 
what followed was pretty true ; they added, that 
they were not more guilty in prosecuting Glouces¬ 
ter than the rest of the house was in condemning 
him on their appeal. There was scarcely a lord 
present but had been involved in the inexplicable 
intrigues of the last twelve years. There was 
plenty of ground for recrimination, and the oppor¬ 
tunity was not lost; the terms liar and traitor 
resounded from every corner of the house; forty 
gauntlets were thrown upon the floor, as the 
pledges of battles in the lists. A timid or an un¬ 
reflecting king would have been lost in this perilous 
storm, which the firm and crafty Henry managed 
to subdue. The appellants were let off with the 
forfeiture of the titles and estate* they had received 
from Richard as a reward for tlJeir services against 
his uncle Gloucester ; and thus the dukes of 
Albemarle, Surrey, and Exeter, the Marquess of 
Dorset, and the Earl of Gloucester, descended to 
their former ranks, and became earls of RufSmd, 
Kent, Huntingdon, and Somerset, and Lord’le 
Dcspencer, under which names they will presently 
rc-appear in plots and conspiracies. Several ex¬ 
cellent statutes were enacted in this first parliament: 
treason was again reduced to the limits prescribed 
under Edward III.; appeals of treason in parlia¬ 
ment, of which such an abuse had been made, 
were abolished, it being decreed that persons 
laying such accusations should proceed by means 
of the ordinary courts of law. Another great 
measure was the establishing a law, that the power 
of parliament should in no case be delegated to a 
standing commission. An attempt was made to 
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put an end to the sharidjjii Abuse, noticed in the 
preceding Rook, of giVnig liveries or badges, M 
'.vhich the nobility gathered around them a host of 
vagabonds, who usually did no service and received 
no pay, being only called upon in tunes of trouble 
and confusion to strengthen the turbulent lord 
whose badgo ihey wore, and who, on bis side, 
bound himself to protect them against the ordinary 
ollieers of the crown or law . but this abuse lasted 
long jrfter tlu- (Wssing of the act, and we find 
traces of it as late as the time® of Charles I. 

On the 23rd day of October the Karl of Northum¬ 
berland presented himself in the lords to deliver a 
royal message, and then the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury rose, ail'd charged the lords spiritual and tem¬ 
poral to keep whatever resolution they should 
adopt, on this present message, a profound and 
solemn secret. After this Northumberland spoke: 
he requested their advice as to the mode in which 
Richard should he treated in tune to come; for his 
master Ilenry, he said, was resolved that, happen 
w hat might, the life oj the deposed sovereign should 
he preserved- -and we believe that he here expressed 
jyeiirv’s real wish. The lords aiisweml unani¬ 
mously that Kiehatd ought to he rank'd srrrct/if 
to some castle; there to he placed in custody of 
trusty ollieers, who should prevent his holding 
any eomimuiieation with his former friends and 
servants. This was the sanction Henry required; 
and his cousin was privately removed from the 
Tower accordingly. In the first instance he was 
conveyed to Leeds Castle, in Kent; hut it appears 
that lie was subsequently removed by night, from 
one castle to another, as had been practised with 
his great-erandfalhei, Edward II.* 

In tile course of tins same parliament Henry’s 
eldest son was created l’linee of Wales, Duke of 
Gtuenne, Lancaster, and Cornwall, and Karl of 
Chester; and he was declared lien-apparent to the 
throne of England. The cautious Boling broke 
introduced no act of settlement of the crown, pro¬ 
bably thinking that such a measure would only 
cast doubt on the title of right which lie. had 
advanced. If right of birth had decided the 
question, the cluing of Henry, as opposed to that 
ol till*, young Karl Maich, was a glaring absur¬ 
dity; for scarcely a person in the kingdom could 
have been deceive*! by Henry’s impudent assertion 
that be was heir by right line of descent, inasmuch 
as Edmund of Lancaster was the elder brother of 
Edward I. From the important consequences 
which arose out of it we must sketch the genealogy 
of an otherwise quiet and unimportant personage. 
Young March was sprung from the Duke of 
Clarence, the elder brother of John of daunt., 
Henry’s father. Lionel, the said Duke, of Cla¬ 
rence, died without issue, male, and his possessions 
and pretensions fell to his daughter l’lnlqipa, who 
married Roger Mortimer, Earl of March, the repre¬ 
sentative of the paramour of Isabella of France, 
and the murderer of Edward II., the great-grand¬ 
father of this bride Philippa. Many years after 

• Hot. full. 


the execution and attainder of the notorious Mor¬ 
timer, his honours and estates were restored to his 
son by Edward III., and from that period they 
had remained in the family. From the marriage 
of Philippa of Clarence proceeded another Roger 
r Mortimer, who was lord-lieutenant of Ireland 
during a part of Richard’s reign, and who had 
been killed in that country. This last Roger left 
two sons, of whom Edmund, the elder of the two, 
was indisputably heir to the crown by right descent 
at the time of the deposition of Richard. Rut this 
Edmund Mortimer, Ear I* of March, &c., was only 
eight or nine years of age :—the persons most 
attached to legitimacy would pause hi those <imes, 
and in the circumstances of the country, ere. tlmy 
declared for such a child, escorted and surrounded 
by the horrors of a long minority. In fact, his 
right was scarcely allowed the weight of a feather : 
not only was it not discussed, but the very existence 
of the buy was passed over in silence by lords, 
commons, priests, and lawyers; and if it occuircd 
to any of the people at that time, the 1'acL is not 
mentioned. A story, indeed, is told of Edmund 
Mortimer jesting to his friends on Henry’s claim 
as heir malt: of Edward L, which he translated 
lucres null us (false heir); hut this pun, poor as it, 
is, is more likely to have been made for the child 
than by him. Henry had got possession both of 
Edmund Mortimer and his younger brother, and 
he lodged them in Windsor Castle. Some years 
later the name of Edmund was for the first time, 
brought forward by the insurgents in the north. 
In other hands the lives of these two cap¬ 
tives might have been in danger; hut Henry 
treated them both with great kindness, although 
they remained in honourable prison till the day of 
bis death. When the claim of the Mortimers is 
again revived, it is as transmitted by Anne, the sister 
ol this Edmund, who, by espousing Richard Earl of 
Cambridge, tlje second son of Edmund Duke of 
York, gave rise to the claims of the House of York, 
and was the innocent cause of the dreadful wars of 
the Roses. 

Ilenry, on ascending the throne, was the idol of 
the people, but he soon found that he had despe¬ 
rate enemies among the nobility. The. lords 
appellants, as they are called, who had been but 
slightly punished in parliament (one of them, the 
Earl of Salisbury, was not punished at all), resolved 
to take a fearful vengeance. During the sitting of 
parliament they held secret meetings in the apart¬ 
ments of the Abbot of Westminster, and there, it 
appears, they formed a plot for restoring Richard 
and murdering Henry. About a month after the 
dissolution, they proclaimed a tournament to be 
Held tit Oxford on the 3rd day of January, and the 
Earl of Huntingdon, brother-in-law to Henry, 
invited the king to attend. The invitation was 
accepted, and then a band of desperate men were 
leagued to make a rush on the king, and kill him 
and his sons during the jousts. The king had 
kept his Christinas in Windsor Castle ; the con¬ 
spirators were at Oxford: no suspicion was excited 
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—the blow seemed certain ; but on the, appointed 
♦lay one of their number, the Earl of Rutland, 
eldest, son of the Duke of York and first cousin to 
Ileury, who had had the principal hand in Jilie 
• plot, jv^r missing. The day of the tournament 
.wore away, and, as neither Rutland nor the king 
appeared, they were forced to conclude that they 
had been betrayed. At this juncture, however, 
they yet hoped to retrieve themselves by a bold 
and rapid movement. They knew that Henry had 
been living at Windsor with oidy a feeble guard, 
and that very evening thgy set ont, from Oxford, 
with five hundred horse, to surprise him in the 
castle. The cajtle, indeed, they surprised early the 
next morning, but Henry was not there; receiving 
tinftdv warning, be hud gone to London, where lie 
had already issued writs for their apprehension as 
traitors, and was at that moment collecting troops 
In crush them. Stupified by their double disap¬ 
pointment, the conspirators lingered about Windsor 
doing nothing; lull the next day, the approach of 
Henry at the bend of an immense force, eluedy 
composed of volunteers from the city of London, 
roused them from their lethargy, and then they 
fled to arm their several retainers. The Earl of 
Huntingdon rode for Essex and the Fens, hut (lie 
oilier chiefs retired towards the west, proclaiming 
King Richard in all the towns through which they 
passed. But the popular feeling was everywhere 
against them, and they were destroyed to a man, 
without nnv co-operation of the king or the forces 
lie had raised. Summoned and directed hy their 
mayor, the burghers of Cirencester, with the inha¬ 
bitants of the neighbourhood, captured the earls of 
Kent and Salisbury, and struck off their heads. 
The buds Lc Despenecr and Lumloy, who had 
ridden as far as Bristol, were taken and beheaded 
hy the citizens there. The Earl of H uiitingi'on 
was caught on the confines of Essex, and rallied 
to Rlesliy, the seat of the great Duke of (iloueester, 
where the tenants and servants of thift prince tor¬ 
tured him and tore his hmly to pieces in savage 
vengeance for the wrongs he had done their master, 
hi this manner tiie spontaneous rage of the people 
relieved Henry from the trouble and from the 
odium which generally attend state, trials when 
they are at all prolonged. He, however, ordered 
that, a few prisoners of inferior rank should he tried 
hy the eoinmou courts. Ferriby and Maudclein, 
two monks or priests, who had been chaplains 
to Richard, were executed in London ; and two 
knights, Thomas Blount and Bonnet Sely, were 
executed at Oxford. Here Henry stopped the red 
hand of the law and of private vengeance; for he 
declared that man a traitor that should put another 
to death in this quarrel. Two bishops were 
arrested, and one of them, Thomas Merits* was 
convicted by a special commission; yet both 
escaj)«d, and were afterwards allowed to hold 
church preferments.t 

• The Bishop of Carlisle, who is said to have spoken manfully in 
parliament against the measures for deposing Richard II.—See 
vol. i. p. 799. 

t Rot. Pari.—Walningham. 


# BqJ the greatest of.tb\ y;>tims sacrificed by this 
ftirious attempt of the iVyls appellants was the 
ifx-king himself. About three weeks after that, 
day on which it bad been ’arranged that Henry 
should he murdered at Oxford, it was known that 
Richard had dfed at Pontefract. Even - more than 
the. usual mystery is heaped upon this lion id 
transaction; and, after all that has been said and 
written upon the subject, little positive information 
can be added to what is said^bv the •attached 
dependant and friend of his family—old Fnrti-sart. 
“How Richard died, and by what means, 1 could 
not tell when 1 wrote, this chronicle.”^ Thf least 
horrible supposition is, that by ordtl of Henry 
and those who acted with him,—Unit is to sin , the 
greatest nobles and prelates in the land,—lie. was 
despatched hy assassins : the most horrible, and 
which, we grieve to say, is the. more probable, is, 
that he was starved to death. The old writers, 
however, wdio give this account, in general repre¬ 
sent Ins starvation ns voluntary. The notion that lie 
escaped from the sure keeping of his cousin, though 
it has been supported by some ingenuity and more 
pertinacity, seems devoid of all reasonable foun¬ 
dation. • 

The wife of Richard was too young and inno¬ 
cent—she was now only ten years old—to have any 
enemies in England ; and in Fiance a lively feel¬ 
ing was excited in her favour, and, through her, a. - 
deep regret for the fate ot her lmshand, who, for 
some years, was almost worshipped in France as a 
saint and luarlvr. The first news of Ins deposition 
was carried to Baris by some Flemish merchants ; 
hut soon after, the Dame dc Cotirev, who, together 
with all the French attendants, had been ilwhargeil 
from Queen Isabella’s set vice, lelurned to her 
Inline, anil gave a full areoinil of all that had hap* 
pencil to Richard. The details were repeated to 
King Charles, and they so deeply a Hit ted him, 
that they brought on a fit of insanity—the worst of 
all maladies, to which lie had been liable at inter¬ 
vals for more than six years. This king’s greatest* 
anxiety was for his voiing daughter—dethroned 
anil left defenceless in a foreign country; lmt his 
uncles, who, owing to his frequent maladies, had 
notch more power than he, and Jiis ministers •and 
courtiers gencralU, seem to have rejoiced at the. 
opportunity afforded of falling uymi the English 
possessions. The Duke of Burgundy thought that, 
at all events, the Ftcnch ought to attempt to ilt jive 
some profit out of what had happened ; and, with¬ 
out any amiotmeeiuent to the r/e farln government 
oi England—which it suited the project in hand to 
consider as a usurpation— he fell upon that frag- 

# Froissart .suddenly breaks off his narrative immediate)v after 
tin? death ul Richard Some of his htfd winds ennecimug the nil- 
happy monaieh me tery mine and touching. lie eontiasts his 
foimcr splendour with his miserable fail. Never, he sank, li.nl king 
of England spent ho much money in keeping up a splendid 
household; “and I, John FroisK.nl, canon and tieasuici of Chimay, 
•aw it, and considtuod it; and 1 lived m it a tpinrter of a yeni: and 

good cheer did he give me, loiasmueh as I m my youth had bet’ll 
clerk and familial to the noble King Kduaid Ins i*» and father, and 
to Madame Philippa ot llumault, Queen of Kngluml, Iuh grand¬ 
mother; and when I departed from him (tt was at Windsor) on my 
leave-taking, ho gave me a silver goblet, gilt, and having within 100 
nobles} • * * • therefore am 1 much bound to pray God for him.” 
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ment of Guienne w bore the Englit.li flag still 
floated; anil the Puke of Bourbon at the same 
time marched with iintiumy as far as Agon, 
whence he issued manifestos promising the most 
favourable ronditions to such of the “ good towns” 
ns would voluntardy mute with the kingdom of 
France. None of these towns weic so important 
as Bordeaux, the birth-place of Richard; and 
there, at first, a sympathy foi the unfortunate 
sovereign seemed likely to second the views of the 
French. In a spirit of exaggeration, natural to 
their warm imagination, the people of Bordeaux 
swore by the Lord, that Richard was the best man 
in his kingdom,,,and that the Londoners had 
traitorously worked lus rum. They added, that 
such things werfj not to he borne ; hut their ardour 
cooled when they came to consider the proposi¬ 
tion of the Duke of Bouillon ; and their interests 
made them prefer the government of the destroyer 
of Richard to that of the heggaicd and lapaeious 
king of France with his merciless uncles. They 
saw how the French people weie vexed and mo¬ 
lested with all kinds of taxes, how they weie 
oppressed and impoverished by arbitrary tallages, 
which were often repeated two or even three times 
in the course of one year; and the contrast which 
they drew was certainly most favourable to the 
recent government of the English. “ We are not 
accustomed to such a system,” said the men of 
Bordeaux ; “ and it would be too hard for us. If 
the French were our masters, they would treat us 


like the rest: it is better that we remain with the 
English, who respect our franchises and liberties. 
The Londoners, it is true, have deposed King 
Richard, and uowned King Henry, hut, after all, 
what is thin to us? Have We not always a king? 
He will soon send his ministers to explain.' And, 
besides, have we not a great trade with the Eng¬ 
lish, in wine, wool, and cloth ? Oh! yes, we have 
more to get ‘by them than by the French.” The 
Bordelais also preferred the pope acknowledged 
by England (for the schism still continued) to the 
pope acknowledged m France. And, besides, the 
principal nobles of the country, who, at the close 
of the reign of Edward III., had been so malcon¬ 
tent, were all good and loyal English—so greatly 
had men’s minds changed since the time of the 
wise King Cluules V., when all Guienne wished 
to laconic French. The'great enterprise of the 
Duke of Burgundy, and the march of the Duke 
of Bourbon failed completely * France was 
not iu a condition to declare war: she. had 
been drained of her money; the king’s council 
was nothing but a scene of discord, and Charles, 
who had recovered his senses for a Season, would 
not permit hostilities while his daughter was yet 
in England. The new king of England, on his 
side, was anxious to avoid a war until !fe should be 
more firmly seated on his throne: he sent an em¬ 
bassy to France soon after his coronation, and he 

• A Thierry, Ilist. de Guyenne.—Karan te, Hist* Due* da Bour¬ 
gogne.—-Froissart. 
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gave the most flattering reception to the Bishop of 
Meaux, the Sire (le Hugueville, and Mask Blanchet, 
who came over as ambassadors from Charles, to 
request the restoration of his daughter, together 
with till her jewels, and the sum of 200,000 francs 
of gold, which had been remitted to Richard in 
part payment of her dower. Henry attempted to 
remove all demands and difficulties, by proposing 
a marriage between Isabella and his eldest son; 
but Charles rejected this ulliance. The great 
difficulty on this side did not so much regard the 
young lady as the money: Henry was poor, and 
did not like to risk his necessary popularity by de¬ 
manding grants from parliament, and he con¬ 
sulted the Universities, to know whether, by law, 
tf!e personal obligations of Richard were binding 
on his successor. The reply of the learned was 
not such as he expected ; but still with the 200,000 
francs of gold he could not or would not part, and the 
French ambassadors returned with the assurance, 
that the existing truce should be respected, and that 
Madame Isabella should be restored, but without 
either the money or the jewels. These negotiations 
lasted many months, nor did the young queen leave 
England until long after Richard had been mur¬ 
dered in his prison. That event might naturally 
alarm a tender father, and Charles, eager to get 
back his daughter, consented to receive her with 
only her jewels (if the French arc correct Henry 
kept part of these), and to reserve the question of 
the money for some luvure discussion. Isabella 
was carried over to Calais and delivered with great 
formality to the Duke of Burgundy, who went to 
meet her with five hundred knights. As soon as 
she was safe at Paris, the Duk • of Orleans, for¬ 
getting the embarrassed state of the government, 
would have declared war to avenge hef wrongs ; 
but the Duke of Burgundy, who was then the 
more powerful of the two, would not consent to 
this dangerous measure. Hence there nrose a 
furious quarrel between tlie rival clukes, and the 
fearful tragedy which soon followed in France, was 
probably, in part, owing to this altercation. The 
French people, who had suffeud so cruelly, prayed 
for peace above all things; but many poor knights, 
and some rich ones, longed for the renewal of the 
war with England, deeming repose inglorious, and 
hoping to gain fame and fortune. At times, with 
the consent of the government, and at others with¬ 
out it, these restless men made inroads on the 
English possessions in the south, and even at¬ 
tempted descents on our coast; but the court of 
France never declared war, and all the transac¬ 
tions with the French during the reign of Henry 
were of very subordinate interest. 

Henry well knew that the unpopularity of 
Richard had been in part owing to the conviction 
of a warlike people, that he dreaded the dnngen 
ancFhated*tlie fatigues of the field. The conquest 
of Scotland WM still a popular idea, and the king 
determined to illustrate the beginning of his reign 
by an expedition into that country. He was, no 
doubt, greatly encouraged by the distracted state 

VOL. II. 


#f affairs at the Scottish 1 ,court. King Robert was 
i old and weak; his eldest'son David, Earl ofRoth- 
say, though brave, and not without abilities, w;!5 
dissipated, imprudent, and reckless; lie had 
offended soni£ of the greatest of the nobles, and 
the Duke of Albany, his uncle, who acted as re¬ 
gent during the king’s sickness, nspired to the 
crown, and was known to'be a desperate and 
remorseless man, who w»uld hesitate at.no crime 
to obtain it. Henry’s great difficulty, however, 
was again about money. Popular as the war 
might be, he dreaded imposing new ta\e^ for its 
expenses. He preferred harmg recourse to the 
old system of feudal service, which, though long- 
out of use, had nevar been film tally abolished. 
With the consent of a great council, composed ex¬ 
clusively of the lords, spiritual and temporal, it 
was resolved that the great churchmen should con¬ 
tribute a tenth of their incomes, and that the lay 
lords should march with their retainers, and serve 
at their own charges. Henry next summoned all 
persons enjoying fees or pensions granted by Ed¬ 
ward Ill., bv his son, the Black Prince, by Richard 
II., or by his own father, the Duke of Lancaster, 
to meet him ill arms at York, under the penalty of 
forfeiture. Whatever may have been the. amount, 
of the attendance, this return to the old practices 
of collecting«and feeding an army was lcmarkahlv 
unsuccessful. .Henry', however, began with si” 
high tone, despatching heralds to command King 
Robert and the great barons of Scotland to meet 
him at Edinburgh, and there, do him homage for 
that crown and for the estates they held. The 
Duke of Rothsay went to Edinburgh, hut it was to 
fight, not to make submission; and Henry "as 
completely foiled in his attempt to take the castle. 
He soon found that his unpaid army was vc?y 
badly supplied with provisions; and, in the end, 
he was foieed by absolute famine to make a rapid 
retreat from the neighbourhood of Edinburgh to 
the borders. Yet in this losing campaign Henry 
gained a rare glory; he mitigated the horrors t>f 
war during his stay in Scotland; he protected the 
weak and defenceless inhabitants, and prevented 
that plundering and burning of,villuges which hud 
been so common for ages.* « 1 

During his absence in the north, a most formid¬ 
able insurrection—one which was never wholly 
subdued during his vigorous reign—broke out in 
the west under the guidance of the famous 9won 
Glendower, the most remarkable man of that age. 
Owen had been an esquire in the household of 
Richard IF, and be retained an affectionate recol¬ 
lection of his old master. After the revolution 
which swept away the entire court, he retired to his 
native district of Glcndourdy, and there his loyalty 
was quickened by an attack made on his property. 
Ilia small estate lay near to that of the great Lord 
Grey de Ruthvn, who, availing himself of his 
neighbour’s weakness, unjustly despoiled him of a 
part of his inheritance. The proceedings of the 
Welshman, who was well acquainted with legal 
• Rymer. -Fordun.' 
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forms, were exceedingly Ty ode rate : lie, petit it ucd 
parliament for redress, imil induced an influential ( 
member of the House, of Louis to< take up 1)is 
cause. Hut when his petition, though warmly 
supported by the Bishop of St. Asaph, was rudely 
rejected, he resolved to Jake the law into his own 
hands, and, casting aside the pen, he grasped the 
swoi'd. lie pretended to he lineally descended 
from tin-last of the native princes of Wales ; and 
none of.tlie. Wclsltedispiitcd Ins claim to an honour 
which gave lino a wonderful degree of influence, 
as si,on as he i|iiitted the shades of obscurity to be¬ 
gin the i!niiL£’nms .career ot a patriot. To this 
ascendancy was added another influence probably 
quite as powcrlul v.n the niiijds of the superstitious 
inouiitanieers. Before heron ling a courtly squire, 
Owen had studied in the English uoivcisilics, and 
had allctuards lived in the inns of court as ail 
“ appicuticc of the law.’’ With the extent ot his 
literal \ and scientilic acquireniciits we are not ac¬ 
quainted ; it was pioliahly not ini onsidcrablr for 
those times ; it was eeitamlv quite enouuli to make a 
great impression among the Welsh : nor was it very 
extraordinary at a pci aid when gieat hook-learning 
was picltv geueinllv associated with ideas of 
magic, that, those poor peasants should set down 
Owen (llindower as u magician, 01 as one having 
iiiteieuiirse with the invisible wuild of spoils, 
rivalling hinisell of ilns uppoilimitv aflmded by 
the king's absence in Seoihnid, ()wen eolleeled a 
brave hand, drove the infi'idcis limn his piopeilv, 
and took some of land firry de Rutlmi’s people 
pmoners. When llenrv letuined, he declared 
Owed an outlaw; and then Owen, speaking no 
kiiimr about a lew acres of land, boltllv drel.ued 
lmusell the lawliil sineieign of all Wales Nor 
Was hi - a v aili-gl 01 urns () r idle a-sumption of dig- 
itilv ; he had tell the pulse ol the pioptr, and 
knew that it still beat high at the thoughts of 
liheilv and mdepi iidenee. Aee.iidmg to an old 
Engleh writer, who mils viewed the subject m the 
hklitofa lehellion, “ he so inveigled, cut iced, and 
alliiicd the wild and indiscreet Wt lsliineii, that 
they took him as their pi nice, and made to him 
an oath of allegiimqi' and Mili|eetion.”* Without 
ciilicbiiig his geip iilogv m light, nearly every 
Welshman in England, whether in the eajiital or 
in the provinces, I k row U]i Ins business and occu¬ 
pation-, and retunied to his native mountains. In 
the njonih ol Eehi mil V following (a.u 1-101), the 
euiipn.ms ol England went lielore the king, and 
showed how the Welsh scholars at Ovlind and 
Canihridge had left then imn.eisities for then own 
enuntiv; and how the Welsh labmners m < 1 it li¬ 
mit pails of the kingdom had suddenly returned 
into Wales provided with atmourv, allows, hows, 
and swords.j- llenrv, who was never wanting in 
decision and activity, immediately marched with 
an !ti inv into Wales, confidently hoping to crush 
the insurrection at once; hut the clerk and esquire 
displayed the abilities of a general: he avoided an 
action, led the English long marches through the 
• llolinshed. f Rot. Par). 


most difficult and most desolate parts of the coun¬ 
try, and when Henry was obliged to retire (again, 
as it appears, from want of provisions), his fame 
anil'the confidence of the people were greatly 
heightened. The king returned in a few mmths, 
hut with no better success; and a third campaign, 
Inade in the following year, was a complete 
failure.* 

a.». I-f02. Henry’s mind, however, was at this 
time irritated by many insults proceeding from 
very different quarters ; and his attention was dis¬ 
tracted by plots and rumours in England, and 
hostile demonstrations in Scotland and in France. 

Walleran of Luxemburgh, Count of Eigny and 
St. Pol, who had married a sister or lialf-sistert of 
the deposed Richard, was not, strong enough to he 
very formidable; but be pursued a com se well 
calculated to vex and even to degrade King Henry. 
Pretending that it was his especial duty to avenge 
the death of his brother-in-law, lie sent Ins heralds 
into England with a strange, defiance. Alter 
slating Ins titles to the most high and mighty 
Prince Henry, Duke of Lancaster (for he would 
not call him king), and the affinity, love, and 
eonfeileiutioii which existed between him and 

Richard .of whose death it was notorious that. 

he, Henry, was accused—lie told him that, he 
cave him to know that in every manner in his 
power he would do him bairn, and oiler every 
kind of mjmy by himself, bis relations, his 
men, and his subjects, both by sea and land, 
“without the kingdom of France—and all tins, for 
his own personal reasons, and not on account of 
any war between flic King of France and the realm 
of England.”{ This curious document—the de¬ 
fiance of a petty prince, who assumed the double 
character of vassal of France, and independent 
pi nice of the empire—was dated the l()th of Fe- 
bniuiy, 1-102; hut his limited means prevented 
for some time his acting upon his threat, and 
when he took'the sea, his operations resembled 
those of a pirate. 

In England, reports were industriously circu¬ 
lated that Richard was still alive, and that, having 
escaped into Scotland, he. was about to return at 
the head of an army to assert bis rights. Asso¬ 
ciations were, formed in various parts of the king¬ 
dom to welcome his return, and to co-operate with 
this force ; for many powerful individuals regretted 
the change from the lavish generosity of Rrchard 
to the strict economy and order of Ins eou-iii, and 
the minds of the people were excited by various 
tales of cruelly and horror. When a notion of 
tins sort once gams ground, it is proof even against 
ocular demonstration. We are of opinion that 
few or none of the leaders were ever deceived, but 
it. appears certain that many of the people really 
believed that Richard was alive. Henry issued 

• ** 

* W.ilsinghsuu—Rymer. 

i All that is known of this Indy is, that the couttt, her husband, 
in his Hi allonge to King llenry, calls her a sister of Richawl;— 
“ Considerant I’nfhmte, amour, et confederation, que j avoye par 
devers tres hunt ft puissant Prince Richard, Roy d’Angletene, du- 
quel j’ay eu la sucur e« espouse.”*— MoNsTaiSLST. 
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several successive, proclamations against the 
fabricators of false reports ; and in the spring of 
1402, Sir Roger Clarendon, a natural son of the 
Black l’rince, nine Franciscan friars, and several 
otliej^iersyns, were executed as traitors, for assert¬ 
ing that the late king was living. This severity 
only strengthened the popular heliei. In tin? 
month of June, the Scottish army, indeed, crossed 
the borders; but there was no Richard with it, 
nor did the Scots pretend that he was coming. 
After doing considerable mischief, this army was 
defeated at Nesbit Moo^: Hepburn of Hales, its 
general, was slain with many of his companions, 
and nearly all tlu- rest, of the knights were taken 
pii-oners." The victorious commander on this 
occasion was not an Englishman, but a disaffected 
Scot. The imprudent Duke of Rothsay, heir-ap¬ 
parent to the Scottish throne, had been Contracted 
in inaniage to Elizabeth, the daughter of George 
of Dunbai, the great. Earl of March, whose estates 
and etmiinaiids lay near the borders : in spite of his 
solemn engagement, the prince not only refused the 
damsel, but married Mariell, the daughter of the 
Earl 111 Douglas, the hereditary enemy of the Earls of 
March. Robert, the poor, infirm old king, had well 
foreseen the consequence of acts which he had not 
been able to prevent : the Earl of March withdrew 
to his almost impregnable castle ol Dunbar, gave 
up Ins fealty, did homage to the King of England, 
and joined in the. closest confederacy with the 
Peieies of Northumberland. By lus means the 
iniid to Edinburgh bad been laid open to Henry m 
1400, and now, after having assisted the Percies 
in seveial inroads or forays they had made into Scot¬ 
land, he defeated the Scottish force at Nesbit Moor. 
Kai 1 Douglas, who had got a grant, of the estates 
of the Earl of March, immediately prepared to 
drive him to his ruin, and to revenge, the loss of 
Nesbit Moor; and he. was supported by the Duke 
of Albany, who still usurped all the power which 
could he said to belong to a distracted government. 
Tin thousand warriors, the best of Scotland, bil¬ 
lowed the banner of the. Douglas, which Hew like 
a meteor from the Lothianx to the Tweed, from 
the Tweed to the Tyne; but the earl, whom the 
Scots surnamed “ Tyne-man,” or “Loso-man,’ 
from his repeated defeats and failures, with all the 
personal valour of his race, enjoyed so small a 
portion of their sagacity as to he unable to learn 
military experience from reiterated calamity. 
Having carried terror and devastation as far as the 
walls of Newcastle, without finding any force to 
oppose him, he turned back loaded with plunder, 
and marched in a careless manner towards the 
Tweed. During his ill-calculated advance to the 
south, the Kail of Northumberland and his son, 
the Hotspur Percy, with his deadly enemy the 
Earl of March, gathered a numerous army in his 
reai* DdUglas, hampered by his spoil, came sud¬ 
denly upon this force, which was posted near Mil- 
field, in the northern part of Northumberland. He 
perceived a strong position between the two armies 
called Ilomildon Hill, and he had the good sense 


to s*ize it. The English, frith the people of the 
Ear! of March, occupied the ridges of a ueigh- 
*l)ourmg hill, but {hey left it to advance to U*<r 
assault; and Harry Percy (or Hotspur) was about 
to charge up the hill of Ilomildon, when March 
caught his bridle, and advised him to stav where 
lie was, and begin the fight with his arelu-rs, not 
with his horse. The advice was taken : the 
English bowmen advanced to t he roots of the lull, 
and shot upwards with wonderful force iflul, correct 
aim. Instead of chatgmg at first, as Brflce did 
the English archers at, Bannockburn, Douglas did 
nothing, hut left his people draw'll ti]k in llniks on 
the face of the lull, where they Jiresented one. 
general mark to the enemy. Sivircelv an English 
arrow llew in vain ; the ISeots fell in heaps without 
fighting. At last Douglas made up Ins mind to 
charge down the hill, oi| as it is ielated by Koldun, 
Swmton, a spirited kniglu, induced this movement, 
by exclaiming—“Oh! my brave fellow-soldiers, 
what iascinales you to-day, that you stand like 
(leer and fawns in a park to be shot, instead of 
showing vuir ancient valour, and meeting your 
foes hand-to-hand? Let those who will, descend 
with me, and, in the name of the Lord, we will 
Ineak that host and conquer, or, if not, at least die 
with honour, like solduus,” As Douglas descended 
the English bowmen ictived a little,but they pulled 
their bows as they withdiew, and, picsently ludtin^ 
again, they sent a (light, of arrows so “sharp and 
strong,” that no armour could withstand it; and 
as he, was spurring forward, the Douglas himself, 
whose aimour was of the most per led temper, 
uni- wounded, though not moit.dly, in five dilleicnt, 
places. He fell horn his horse,— -was made pri¬ 
soner,-—and then a complete rout, of the Scots 
ensued. Eight hundred ot them remained on the 
field, and five bundled, it is said, weie diowned m 
the Tweed. Besides Douglas, whose principal 
wound deprived him ol an eye, Muidach, the son 
of the Duke of Album, the rails of Moral and 
Angus, two barons, cighti knights (among whum 
were some Eieuehmen), and many other persons 
of rank, wore, made prisoners by the Peieies. 
Swmton, (Jordon, Livingston ol Calendar, Ramsay 
ol Dalhousie, Walter Sinclair, linger (JonloiT, and 
Walter Scott, were in the number of the more 
illustrious slain. The English men-at-arms, 
knights, and squires, never drew the sword or 
couched the lance, the whole affair being decided 
1>V the archers. 

Such was the famous battle of Ilomildon llill, 
which w:rs fought on Holyiood-day, the 14th of 
September, 1402.* While it was lighting Henry 
himself was engaged much less successlullv in 
Wales, where Owen Glendower lmd recently gained 
two splendid victories,—one on the hanks ot the 
Vurnwye, where he took his old enemy, the Lord 
(Jrev, prisoner ; the other near Knyghtnu, in Rad¬ 
norshire, where he, captured Sir Edmund Mor¬ 
timer. In the end of September the. king ad¬ 
vanced from Shrewsbury; but though he divided 

* ltot. Purl.—Itymor.—Forilun.—Otlcrbonruu. 
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his forces into three se\ferat6 armies, which poured 
into Walts from three different points, he could 
never find his active and cunning t enemy. It' 
seemed as if Glendower had taken refuge in the 
clouds, and thence waged war by commanding the 
elements. Incessant trains distressed' the English, 
inundated the valleys, and mude the mountain- 
torrents impassable. r The king’s tent was swept 
away by a tempest; and llenry at last withdrew, 
convinced,* it is said, that Owen Glendower was 
a mighty necromancer. On his retreat, Owen 
marched in triumph through the country, where all 
true. Welshmen now acknowledged him as their 
legitimate sovereign, the worthy descendant of the 
Llewellyns mid of other princes who reigned ere 
Saxon or Norman tiod the soil of Britain.* 

Nor was this failure the only annoyance which 
Henry was now suffering. • In the month of August 
of this same year lie received a challenge from the 
Duke of Oilcans, the brother of the Fienoh king, 
ami uncle of the lady Isabella. This prince had 
formerly been the bosom friend and sworn brother 
of Henry of Bolinghroke : during his exile in 
France, when Henry aspired to the hand of a 
jifinccss of the. blood royal, a daughter of the 
Duke oi Berri, Orleans did his utmost to promote 
that, match ; and though he faded on that occasion, 
he gave llenry all the aid he could for his expe* 

»dition into England, and encouraged him to 
dethrone Richard, tile husband of his niece. But 
the Duke of Orleans then acted rather out of spite 
and jealousy of his uncle, the Duke of Burgundy, 
the <h 1 Jin.In regent of France, than Irom any 
steady aflecliun for llenry; and he was a man 
accustomed to change principles and systems 
almost as olten as his clothes. Ills fust challenge 
dgj not state any guevanee whatever: lie merely 
said tlm! lie deployed the state of inactivity and 
neglect of the use of anm, to which he and other 
princes ot Fiance were condemned,—that he was 
anxious to gam honour and good renown, - and 
Dipt, therefore, he wanted tn fight, with a hundred 
b icuch knights in med with lance, battle-axe, sword, 
am. dagger, lint without any bodkins, hooks, points, 
bearded dints, la/.ors, needles, or poisoned points, 
against King (Jci'ny and a hundred English 
knights 1 The Txmg'of England received the heralds 
in what was considered a very scurvy manner; and, 
contrary to the noble usages of chivalry, be made 
them no presents. Ilis answer, which was not 
returned till the 1st of January, 1403, expressed 
astonishment at the receipt of such a challenge 
during a time of truce, and from a sworn brother: 
he told the duke that he annulled his letters of 
alliance and brotherhood; and reminded him that 
he, as a king, was not hound to answer any such 
challenge except from kings. “ As to the idleness 
of which you complain,” said llenry, with a tone 
of solemnity which looks, however, very like 
mockery, “ it is true that we are less employed in 
arms and in seeking honour than our noble an¬ 
cestors : hut God is great; and, when it pleases 

* Wdining.—Otterb, f MiuistrcUU. 
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him, wc shall follow their footsteps. ” In another 
clause he made a most rational assertion, which ■ 
probably gained him little honour among knights: 
“It,seems to us,” said he, “that a prince-king 
ought only to fight for the honour of God, the 
common benefit of Christendom, or for the good 
of his kingdom, and not for vain-glory or an 
ambition wholly temporal.” At the end of his 
answer he said that he should go to the con¬ 
tinent when he pleased, or when the affairs of his 
people required; and that lie should take with him 
such knights as he pleaded, mid that then, if he 
chose, his adversary might come and meet him ; 
he, on his part, hoping, by the “ aid ( of God, our 
Lady, and my Lord St. George,” not to let him 
depart without a sufficient answer. And he told th 3 
duke that, if he wished his champions to he sans 
rrproche, he ought to keep his own promises and 
respect his own seal and signature better than lie had 
hitherto done. Stung to the quick by the whole tone 
of this letter, the Duke of Orleans made a most intem¬ 
perate reply, in which he taxed Henry with the high 
mines of reliellion, usurpation, and murder; and lie 
now stated what he chose to consider his personal 
grievance. “ How could you sillier my much 
redoubted lady, madam the Queen of England, to 
return to our country desolate by the loss of her 
lord, despoiled of her dower, and of all the pro¬ 
pci ty she carried hence on her marriage? He who 
seeks to gain honour must support her cause. Are 
not noble knights bound in all circumstances to 
defend the rights of widows and virgins of a vir¬ 
tuous life, such as my niece was known to lead ? 
And as ] am so nearly related to her, acquitting 
myself towards God and towards her as a relation, 

I reply that, to spare the effusion of human blood, 

I will gladly meet you in single combat, or with 
any number you may please.” The sarcasms, 
also, of the English king were retorted ; and Henry 
was told that the French knights thanked linn for 
having more cure of their healths than lie had had 
of that of Ins sovereign and liege lord. This 
curious letter was dated in March, 1403 ; and 
Henry, though occupied by much more critical 
affairs, was provoked to return an answer almost 
immediately. After expressing an anxiety for his 
own honour, he accused the duke of taking a fri¬ 
volous turn,—of wishing for a war of words, a 
contest worthy of minstrels,—and of defaming his 
roval person. “ In regard to the dignity wc hold,” 
wrote. Henry, “ it appears that you do not approve 
of the. manner in which we have obtained it. 
Cortes, we are greatly astonished at this, for we 
made you fully acquainted with our designs before 
we departed out of France ; at which time you 
approved of our voyage, and promised us your 
assistance, if wc required it, against our very dear 
lord and cousin, the King Richard, whom God 
absolve 1 We wanted not your assistance; amhwe 
hold your approbation or disapprobation in no 
account, since God and our people, the free inha¬ 
bitants of this kingdom, have approved of our 
right; this is a sqfficient reply tp pt$c]i as would 
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question our right.” The charge of murder he 
repelled with the most indignant language. “ With 
regard to that passage in your letter where you 
- speak of the death of our very dear cousin fyid 
'•lord, wlynn God absolve ! saying ‘ God knows how 
, jt happened, and by whom that death was done,’ 
we know not with what intent such words are used ; 
but if you mean to say that his death was caused 
by our order, or with our consent, we say that you 
lie, and will lie foully as often as you shall say so; 
as the true God kuows, whom we call to witness: 
offering, as a loyal prince might, our body against 
yours iu single combat, if you will or dare to 
prove it.” Thj,s very long letter alluded more or 
less openly to all the treachery and dislovalty 
wh»'h the popular voice in France accused Orleans 
of practising against his unfortunate brother the 
king, and his uncle the Duke of Burgundy. The 
quarrel rested here : the King of England and the 
Duke of Orleans never met; and the latter appears 
to have been completely defeated in this war of 
words. Henry, however, thought fit to complain 
of (his challenge, and sent ambassadors to the 
French court, who stated that it was a breaking of 
the existing truce. That court was a scene of 
lntiiguc and anarchy, and the government could 
neither declare war nor cheek such provoking 
ebullitions on the part of its subjects. It replied 
that the King of France and his council had never 
broken the truce, and would never break their 
i ngagcincnts ; and that this was the only reply 
that could he returned. At the same time the 
French made a ircsli demand for the two hundred 
thousand francs, the money which had hern paid 
with the Princess Isabella; but the English envoys 
met this demand by claiming five hundred thousand 
crowns, m liquidation of the ransom of King John, 
who had been taken at the battle of Poictiers, nearly 
half a ccnturv before.* 

But while the Duke of Orleans had been Gas¬ 
conading in France, the Percies of Northumberland, 
who more than other men had contributed to 
place him on the throne, raised their banner against 
Henry, and did their best to dethrone him. For 
services such ns the Earl of Northumberland lmd 
rendered a high price is always expected, and that 
chieftain seems to have set no limit to his demands. 
Henry, on the other side, was not of a very yielding 
nature, and he was far too wary and politic to give 
any great increase of power to a warlike family 
which was already but too powerful, llis rewards, 
however, had neither been few nor inconsiderable, 
and lie seems to have counted on the gratitude and 
fidelity of the Percies. The greatest of our poets, 
and the historians he followed, err in attributing 
the insurrection to their resentment at the king’s 
order forbidding them to set at liberty or put to 
ransom the prisoners taken in the battle of Homil- 
don Hill. Such orders had not been unusual, and 
had been issued by no king more frequently than 
by Edward III., who was not improperly quoted 
( as an authority in all matters of war. Henry 
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req£rv*d to the captors all tide rights of ransom ; 
ana, as a reward for his services at Homildon Hill, 
granted to the, Earl of Northumberland several 
broad manors, together with most of the lands in 
England which bad belonged to his captive the 
Earl of Douglas.* The Percies, however, really 
felt themselves aggrieved, riot because they were 
not allowed to dispose of the captives they had in 
their own hands, but because they were not per¬ 
mitted to ransom a friend who wi$ in the hayds of 
one who was, at least for the time, an enemy.* Sir 
Edmund Mortimer, wfio had been taken by Owen 
Glendower at the battle of Knyghton, was urfcle to 
the young Earl of March, who, as far Its the right 
of birth went, was lawful King of England. Henry, 
who kept the nephew in close custody, was sup¬ 
posed to bear no good-will to the uncle; and when 
Mortimer’s relations requested permission to ransom 
him bv the payment of a sum of money to Glen¬ 
dower, be refused, although he hud previously per¬ 
mitted the friends of the Lord Grey ol Puthyn, 
who had been taken m the other battle in Wales, 
to redeem him by paying the. Welshman ten 
thousand marks. Henry Percy showed great t 
iiritation at the king’s harsh refusal, for the sister* 
of Sir Edmund Mortimer was his wile ; and Ins 
father, the Eail of Northumberland, and his 
uncle, the Ear] of Worcester, took up his quarrel 
on this head. Snoop, the Archbishop of 
York (a brother* of the favourite minister of 
Richard II.), who hated Henry, advised these dis- 
allooted nobles to treat the. king as tin usurper, 
and to draw their swmds for the lighttul heir,— 
that is, for the bov, the Earl of March. A for¬ 
midable conspiracy ensued ; anil the conspirators, 
who certainlv were actuated by no patriotic or high 
motives of anv kind, did not. smqihi to call m the* 
assistance of the enemies of then country. They 
formed a close league with Owen Glendower, who 
thereupon gave his daughter in marriage to his 
prisoner Mortimer, and promised to co-operate 
with twelve thousand Welsh : they liberated Earl* 
Douglas without ransom, on condition of his joining 
them with all his vassals: they sent ambassadors 
to the kings of France and Scotland, to solicit their 
aid. It appears, alsu, that Hotspur sent a letter to 
the Duke of Orleans, whose chuftangc must then 
have been the subject ot continual conversation. 

Douglas, true to bis engagement, crossed the 
borders with a considerable force. The Earl,of 
Northumberland being “ sore sick,” Hotspur took 
the command of the army, and marched towards 
North Wales, where he expected to be joined by 
Glendower. On his road, his uncle, the Earl of 
Worcester, joined him, with a gTeat body of 
archers from Cheshire. The plan of his campaign 
was excellent; but he lmd to do with an enemy 
quite as active, and much more skilful. Expect¬ 
ing the. insurgents would make the country near 
the borders the scene of the war, Henry marched 
to the north as far as Burton-upon-Trent; but 
there he learned the direction Hotspur was taking, 

• Itjmer. 
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and, striking off to Hhe 'wijst, he so pressed ( bis 
march, that he reached Shrewsbury, and threw 
.himself between the Welsh and J.he men of tfte 
North—it being his Aim to prevent their junction. 
Glendower did not appear, lnit, the king was scarcely 
in the town, when his scouts informed him that 
the carls, with hauliers displayed, were close to. 
Shrewsburyj and Unit their light horse were already 
skirmishing with part of iiis forces. Enraged, 
but not. disheartened, fit finding the Welsh had 
not rumc up, ifolspur halted not far from the 
king’s nrrfty, which issued But and encamped be¬ 
yond *he.eastern tjat.e of the town.*' By this time 
night was‘approaching, and it. was reached to 
defer the hattlej.ill the morrow. In die course of 
the night the confederates*sent the king their de¬ 
fiance. This instrument ran in the names of the 
Percies and of none others : taking the Lord Jesus 
Christ to witness, they pronounced Henry, Duke 
of Lancaster, to he unjustly named King of Eng¬ 
land, “ without title of right, but only of his guile 
and perjury, and by force of his fuutors they 
alleged that when, after his exile, he entered Eng¬ 
land, he swore upon the Holy Gospels, that he 
.would claim nothing but bis own proper inherit¬ 
ance, and the inheritance of his wife, and that 
Richard should reign dining the term of his lde, 
governed by the good advice bt the loids spiritual 
and temporal ; and vet they said ’lie had impri¬ 
soned the same sovereign lord mid king, until he 
had, for fear of death, resigned his kingdoms of 
England and France; and under colour of that 
resignation, by the counsel of his friends mid ac¬ 
complices, and by “ the noising of the rascal 
people,” he had crowned himself king of the realms 
aforesaid. Wherefore lie was false and perjured. 
.The next bead of accusation was, that he had sworn 
upon the same Gospel at the same place and time, 
that, he would not sutler any tenths to he levied on 
the clergy, or any fifteenths on the people, nor any 
other tallages or taxes whatsoever, without the pre- 
.vioits consent of the Parliament, except for great 
need, in causes of importance, nr lor the resist¬ 
ance of the enemyonly, and not othiryvisv; and 
yet contrary to this oath, lie had frequently caused 
tenths and fifl.coYith«, and other impositions and 
tallages, as welLdn the clergy and commonalty of 
the realm of England as on the meiehants, to he 
levied by arbitraly power, and through fear of his 
majesty royal. Wherefore was he pcijurcd, and 
false. In the third clause they said that he had also 
sA'orn that Richard, their king tind /in, should, as 
long as he lived, enjoy every loyal prerogative and 
dignity; and yet had caused him traitorously, 
without consent or judgment of the lords of the 
realm, to be kept for the. space of fifteen day's and 
nights iu tlie castle of Pontefract, without meat, 
or drink, or fire, whereof he perished of hunger, 
thirst, and cold. Wherefore was he peijured and 
false. In the fourth clause they, for the first time, 
publicly set forth the hereditary rights of the 
young Earl of March, accusing Henry of usurping, 
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after the murder of Richard, and of keeping pos 
session of the crown, which belonged to Edmund 
Mortimer, Earl of March, then the next and direct 
heir. Wherefore was be perjured and false. 
Fifthly, they alleged, that in spite of hi^, oath to- 
govern according to law and the good customs of 
the realm, he had treacherously, and against the 
law, controlled the elections, and caused his own 
creatures to be chosen by almost all the shires in 
England as their representatives in Parliament; 
and of this they said they had oftentimes com¬ 
plained, without obtaining redress; and here they 
called to witness Thomas Arundel, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and Richard Scroop, Archbishop of 
York. In the last place, they accused him* of his 
conduct with regard to Sir Edmund Mortimer, 
and asserted that he laid published and declined 
the Percies traitors, and had craftily purposed and 
conspired their utter destruction, because they had 
negotiated with Owen Glendower for the release of 
their kinsman Mortimer without the royal consent. 
“For which causes,” they concluded, “we do 
mortally defy thee, thy fuutors and accomplices, 
as common traitors and destroyers of the icalni, and 
invaders, oppressors, and eonfounders of the very 
true and right heir to the crown of England and 
Enmee ; and we intend to prove it this day by 
force of arms. Almighty God blessing us.”' 

The king could use his pen almost as well as 
his sword ; hut he did not, think the present a 
proper time for argument and refutation. Prime 
matters had come to this crisis, he had offeieil the 
Peieies a sale conduct to meet him at his court, 
where he was ready to discuss all questions with 
them; lmt this offer they had treated with con¬ 
tempt ; and he now told them that lie had no 
time to lose, in writing, but that he would, “ by 
• lint of sword and fierce battle,” prove that their 
quarrel was false and feigned ; and he added, that 
lie doubted not that God would give him the vic¬ 
tory over false and foresworn traitors. At an early 
hour on the following day—which was the vigil of 
St. Mary Magdalen, the 21st of July-—-Hotspur 
drew up lus men in front of the king. Tlu- two 
aimu-s were nearly equal, consisting each of about 
1-1,000 men. Many years had passed since Eng¬ 
land had seen her sons thus arrayed against each 
other; and there was now a short pause, as if the 
combatants felt this. Henry even sent, the. Abbot 
of Shrewsbury to propose an amicable arrange¬ 
ment ; hut his opponents rejected these offers. 
Then suddenly lie hade the trumpets blow : those 
on the king’s side cried, “ Saint George for us!” 
their adversaries cried, “ Esperance, Percy!” and 
then the armies joined battle. The first charge 
was led by Hotspur and Douglas, two old rivals 
for military glory, and who were esteemed two of 
the best lances in Christendom. This charge was 

* This deli .me** is Riven nt length by Hall, whft, however, has 
confounded Sir Edmund Mortimer with the Earl of March, m which 
mistake he has been followed by Slmkspcare, aud even by some mo¬ 
dern hibtori.uih. for example, by lltshop Kennefcfe, in his' Complete 
History.’ The most correct copy of the dooume^t is that given iu 
Su II.* Ellis’s edition of llurdyiig’s Chronicle, from tlio llarleian 
MS. 42. 
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irresistible; apart of tile king’s guards were dis¬ 
persed; the Earl of Stafford, Sir Walter Blount, 
mid Uvo other knights, who wore the royal arms to 

*. plece.ive the enemy, were slain; the royal standard 

l was cn i*i down, and Henry of Monmouth, the 

* J oung I’rince of Wales, was sorely wounded in 
the face—-notwithstanding which lie never ceased 
to fight where the battle was strongest, or to encou¬ 
rage his men when their hearts were faintest. The 
brilliant charge of the Percy and the Douglas was 
not well supported; they could nowhere find the 
king, who fought in plain armour: the royal lines, 
tin nugh which they had broken, formed again, 
and closed in their icav; and when they turned to 
cut through I hem again, they found them immova¬ 
ble as a wall, and they were assailed on all sides 
by inindcious flights of airows. During the battle, 
which lasted altogether about three hours, some 
bodies of Welsh arrived, but the main body of the 
confederates could not rescue its van. Hotspur, 
lifter lighting against, fearful odds, was struck by 
u minium miow, which pierced his brain, and 

, when Ins death was known, his followers lost bruit 
and lied on all sides. Henry raised the cry of 
“Viclniy and Saint George!” Douglas, in his 
flight, fell over a precipice, and being much hurt, 
$\as made prisoner. There were also taken llot- 
s pi ii s uncle, the Earl of Worcester, the liarmi of 
Kindeiton, Sir Richard Vernon, mid ninny others 
of inferior consequence. Douglas was treated as a 
Ion iju knight., and kindly entertained ; hut Wor- 
ct Mtr, Kiiideiton, mid Vernon were considered as 
n hi-ls, and their heads were struck olf-on the field 
"I battle. The numbers that fell in actual com¬ 
bat wne piodlgious; hut there is probably some, 
eviggeration m the accounts, which state the en¬ 
tile In s on I loth sides to have exceeded ten tliou- 

• sand men/ 

Heutly as it was bought, the great victory of 
Sluewslnny was probably a blessing to the eoiin- 
1 1 \, which would inevitably have been involved in 
a long series of civil wars and horrors of all kinds, 
if the confederates had succeeded in their enter¬ 
prise. In the name of the young Earl of March, 
the Percies would Have usurped all the power of 
government ; mid (luring the boy’s minority Eng¬ 
land would have been a prey to fierce and lawless 
factious. Old Percy, the Earl of Northumberland, 
wlm hud recovered from his sickness, was march¬ 
ing with a considerable force to join the insurgent 
army, when the sad tidings were brought him of 
the death of his darling son, Hotspur, and his 
brother Worcester, upon which lie turned hack in 
despair, dismissed his retainers, and shut himself 
up in the castle of Warkworth. He was obliged, 
however, to surrender himself into the king's 
hands; and this he did, meanly asserting that, liis 
son had acted all along contrary to his wishes and 
to his Express commands. Henry was only cruel 
on certain great occasions : he acted mildly with 
Northumberland, who, after presenting a petition 


to P arliament, was pardoned and dismissed, with- 
og(t any fines or penalties.* 

Soon after ?he. battle of 'Shrewsbury, Prince 
Henry was sent into Wales against Owen Glen- 
dower, whom lie defeated in one or two skirmishes. 
r During this season of difficulties, the conduct of 
the French was at once paltry and dishonourable : 
they not only uttacked Cmeune/but made frequent 
descents on our coast, and plundered ever v v Eng¬ 
lish ship they could surprise at s'ea. They '.cap¬ 
tured a whole fleet uf> merchantmen ; •hey took 
the isles of Jersey and Guernsey, and they gnade 
a descent near Plymouth, at. the critical moment 
when Ileury was occupied by the Percies. On 
learning the result of the battle of Shrewsbury, 
they retired to their ships, hut not before hunting 
the town of Plymouth, and plundering the whole 
neighbourhood. In this expedition three princes 
of the house of Bouillon took part; hut all this 
while no war was declared, and the French court 
pretended that everything ol the sort was against 
their will and orders—that they, above all things, 
weic anxious for the religious oh-orviuiee of the 
truce. In this same vear, Walerati de St. Pol took 
the sea with a lew ships, making as much noise 
and parade as it he were leading avast armada to 
the sure conquest of nil England. He landed on 
the Isle of W ight, hut he was repulsed by the in¬ 
habitants alone, and he. then sailed away with all 
speed, lest, lie should he taken by an English fleet. 
Reprisals were made, on the. French coast; the 
English sailors associated as they had done in the 
time of Edward I., and, without any direct, com¬ 
mission, carried on war on their own account, cap¬ 
turing ships on the high seas, burning the. towns 
on the coast, and not inifreipn-iith penetrating fur 
into the interior of France. In tins manner several 
fleets of ships, loaded w nil w me and other valuable 
commodities, were brought into the English ports; 
lYimaieh and St. Malic were burnt to the gmiind, 
mid incalculable mischief was done to the French. 
On some occasions, however, the king issued what 
we now call ‘‘letters of marque;” anil a year ur two 
later, he himself sent nut a fleet under his second 
son, the Lord Thomas, ufterwatds*' Duke of (’lg,i- 
lencc : for, incited bv his old eneuiv, the Duke of 
Orleans, many Flemings and Easterlings were 
cruising against the English in great slops, and 
committing atrocious cruelties. The kina’s sun 
was instructed to revenge those injuries either by 
battle or depopulation of their sea-coast ; and it, ap-> 
pears that he executed his commission in an effec¬ 
tive manner, by firing ships, burning towns, and 
destroying people without favour or mercy. On 
tiie whole, this most irregular and most sanguinary 
warfare was in favour of the English ; but Henry 
had never that complete command of the sea which 
would have enabled him to protect his coasts fiom 
all insult.t 

a. it. 1404.—“ It is most strange,” says an old 
historian, “ that King Richard was not suffered to 
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be dead after he had so long; a time been bif.iet.”* 
One Serlo, or Serle, who had been a gentleman ( pf 
the bedchamber to King Richardy and who, ac¬ 
cording to some, had been engaged in the myste¬ 
rious murder of the Duke of Gloucester, was 
tempted over from France by a report that his old 
master had escaped, and was living in Scotland. 
Instead of Richard, it appears that he found the 
court-fool,—a certain Ward,—who bore some re¬ 
semblance to the unfortunate king, and that he 
(Stole) jjprsuadod the poof buffoon to personate 
Richard. Serle’s next performance was to coun¬ 
terfeit. Richard’s privy seal, and to despatch letters 
to many of the late king’s friends in England, 
assuring them that be was indeed alive, and shortly 
would come to show himself openly to the world. 
These “forged inventions” produced the desired 
effect on many people. The old Countess of 
Oxford, the mother of Robert de Yere, the unfor¬ 
tunate Duke of Ireland, either credited the slory 
or was a party to the imposition : she caused certain 
of her servants, and “ other such as she could 
trust,” to publish and bruit abroad, through all 
parts of Essex, that King Richard was coming; 
and she distributed a great number of hearts, made 
of gold and silver, such as King Richard was ac¬ 
customed to give to his kuijhls and household to 
wear as cognizances. The story .gained ground, 
and many simple people (irmly believed that the 
late king was about to cross die borders with a 
great power of French and Scots. The vigilant 
and suspicious Henry soon learned these, reports, 
and he succeeded in arresting Serin’s secret mes¬ 
senger, who gave up the names of the parties with 
whom he had communicated. A number of monks 
were immediately arrested; the old countess was 
shut up in close prison ; and her secretary, .who 
had gone about the country affirming that lie had 
spoken with King Richard, was drawn and hanged. 
Shortly after Serle himself was secured through the 
craft of Sir William Clifford, governor of Berwick, 
and carried to the king at Pontefract Castle. It 
is said that he not only revealed everything con¬ 
nected with the ridiculous masquerade, but also 
confessed that <he had had a guilty hand in the 
murder of the (bike of Gloucester, at Calais : he 
was drawn on 'i sledge through every good town 
between Pontefract and London, where he was 
executed as a traitor. He showed such moving 
signs of contrition and repentance, that many 
pitied his ease, and promised to hire priests to 
sing masses for his soul at their own cost and 
charges.f 

llenry had been exceedingly cautious in de¬ 
manding grants and aids from his parliament; and 
on one or two occasions, when he passed the line 
beyond which the commons were not inclined to 
go, he retraced his steps the very instant he disco¬ 
vered his mistake. By these means he had ob¬ 
tained the affection and confidence of the more 
popular part of the representatives in an unusual 
degree. I-Ie was now greatly in want of money to 
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meet the charges of the war in Wales, which was 
again in full activity, and of the fleets which lie 
was obliged to equip to defend the coast and the 
tnade of the kingdom. He endeavoured, however, ' 
to escape from the necessity of applying fir an ni<l ' 
by a proposition in which he was eagerly seconded V 
by the commons, that he should be allowed to 
resume all the former grants,—that he should he 
prohibited from alienating the ancient inheritance 
of the crown without consent of parliament,— 
and that he should forthwith appropriate to him¬ 
self certain portions af the property of the church, 
so that the commons might be eased of taxes anil 
the king live upon his own.* If this blj>w had 
taken effect piobably half of the property of the 
members of the upper house would have been in 
jeopardy. The clergy took fire, and the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury taxed the commons with irre- 
ligion, and the impious desire of removing the 
burden from their own shoulders by plundering 
their betters. Henry ceded at once ; and, to con¬ 
ciliate the churchmen, he assured the archbishop 
that it was his intention and wish to leave the 
church in a bettefi'state than that in which he had 
found it. The demonstration, however, made a 
had impression, and many persons were irritated 
by the suppression of certain pensions granted bv 
Edward 111. and the late king,—a measure which 
was carried during the session. It is said that, in 
the writs of summons to this parliament, which 
met at Coventry on the 6th of October, 1404, the 
king had commanded the sheriff's and mayors to 
return no lawyers, or, according to another account, 
no persons possessed of any kind of learning; 
whence it afterwards came to he known by the 
name of the parliamentum indacloruin, or the 
lack-learning parliament.f 

a.u. 1405.—In the beginning of this year the 
widow of the Lord Spencer, one of Richard’s 
favourites who had suffered at Bristol, ingeniously 
contrived to liberate the young Earl of Marcli and 
his brother from Windsor Castle. The intention 
was to convey these hoys to Wales, and to proclaim 
the elder King of England; but they were imme¬ 
diately retaken, and then the lady accused her own 
brother, the ill-famed Earl of Rutland, now Duke 
of York, of being privy to this attempt, as also to 
conspiracies against Henry’s life. York was im¬ 
mediately seized, and his estates were sequestrated 
to the king’s use without any trial; hut, us that of 
a traitor to all parties, his fate excited no interest. 
After lingering three or four years in prison,-he 

• Hot, Purl. 

f Oiu historians of the times of Elizabeth anti James are very 
eloquent on this subject, assuming as positive that where there 
were no lawyers there could he no lenrnlug. John Speed surpasses 
himself on the occasion. He says that it was called the lack- 
learning parliament either for the unlcamedness of the members, or 
for their malice to learned men; but that " their motion vanished to 
nothing save the infamous memory of the attemptera.” •• With 
great leason, therefore.” he contiuues, M did our foiefathers distin¬ 
guish the people into the learned and the knocks-iuier ting, truly, 
tliat Biieh commonly were lewd who were nut learned, and that lewd 
and wicked were but two words of one signification; as in this par¬ 
liament well appeared, whose commons might enter common with 
their cattle for any virtue which they had more than brute crea¬ 
tures.’’ It may be proper to observe that anciently the word lewd 
meant merely ignorant or unlearned. “ For lowed people luven tales 
old,” says Chaucer. 
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•was released in mercy or in contempt. The king 
called two great councils of the nobility and clergy 
»l; London and St. Albans; but such was their * 
ill-humour towards him, that they refused to 
satisfy any of his requests ; and more than fine of 
the,barons went straight from St. Albans to the 
north, where a fresh and formidable insurrection 
was organizing under the guidance of old Percy, 
Lari of Northumberland, the Earl of Notting¬ 
ham, Scroop the Archbishop of York, Sir John 
Fnleonberg, and others. The archbishop, who 
had given his advice on the former occasion, took 
up arms on this. Sir Jtfhn Falconherg and three 
other knights, who were the first to appear in the 
fu'li^ were beaten and dispersed by the young 
prince John, Henry’s third son, and the Earl of 
Westmoreland. A few weeks later the archbishop 
took the Held with the Earl of Nottingham, and 
posted himself at Shipton-on-the-Moor at the head 
of eight thousand men. Prince John, with the 
Earl <4 Westmoreland, came suddenly upon them. 

1 he archbishop did not fight, but, by some means 
whicli are not explained (though the royalist party 
are suspected of employing delusive promises and 
treachery), both he and the earl, his companion, 
weic carried prisoners to the king at Pontefract 
Castle. Henry intimated to the chief-justice Gas¬ 
coigne that he must pass sentence upon them us 
rebels and traitors taken in arms , but that upright 
judge refused,because the prelate’s life was exempt 
from the jurisdiction of lay courts, and because both 
he and the carl had a right to a trial by their peers. 
One Fulthorp, a knight, and probably a lawyer, 
was less scrupulous, and without any form of 
trial lie condemned both prelate and earl to be 
beheaded. Bishops had been loaded with chains, 
thrown into noisome dungeons, starved or tortured 
to death, before now; but the axe of the executioner 
had never yet publicly severed a mitred head in 
England. But Henry had made up his iron mind 
to this startling novelty, and the archbishop was 
executed immediately. Scroop died like a brave 
man, protesting to the last that lie bail merely 
wanted a redress of grievances, mid that he had 
never intended evil “against the person of King 
Henry.”* The pope, without naming any one, 


* Unless Prrnop nmwMsd his mfnri with a quibble about "ynsoml 
evil, ’ lie could not fancy that his crtiuluot would War out his dyinjj 
■•■vertions lie had notoriously advised the Percy* to take up arms 
••mist Henry : e\erv probability is in latour'of the commonly 
eeencl opinion that he drew up the articles of accusation sent in 
;»v Hotspurnnd if we relieve Scroop from the lesponsibihtv of 
Hint composition, it is difficult to conceive that he had nothing to do 
t with the ten articles, Viioh, just, before his taking the field at 
Mnpton-on the Moor, had been stuck upon all the church doois of 
lork and the neighbourhood. In this document, which ran in the 
names of A, 11, C, D, proctors of the Commonwealth of England, 
Henry was accused of perjury, rebellion, usurpation, murder, irre- 
l , « , on. rapine, nnd all kinds of lawless violence. H may be that the 
archbishop had no fixed plan of putting Henry to death; but could 
lie imagine for a moment that Henry’s life would be respected by a 
punv culled together bv such a ferocious manifesto? Or could he 
think that lus closest ally, the Earl of Nottingham, who was taken 
with him at Shipfon, anti who was son of Hemv’s old enemv. 
Mowbruv, DitUi^jf Norfolk, was not anxious for a deadly revenge'? 
‘ ‘■” ,<, 1*« whole family had been under great obligations to Kiohnid ; 
and tio has read th« whole story of these fierce tunes in vaiu who can 
believe that ohiftchmcu did not partake in all the strong feelings 
and passions of other men. Dr. Llngard, however, seems to wish to 

^ f K* r ? dcT ^ 1 T* lh * 1 Scrw >P ^ally contemplated nothing 
, more than a gentto reform of abuses. 
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jssjtecl a general .scntcnCe of excommunication 
against all men concerned in tlie death of that 
prelate; buj Henry sent in a justification of in" 
conduct;—the Church of'ltome was not in a con¬ 
dition to take vengeance, and the sentence was 
revoked. * 

Having punished the city of York with fines 
and the temporary suspension of its charters,—for 
it had been up in arms on the archbishop’s side,— 
Henry marched northward witji an aim) qf thirty- 
seven thousand men. The Earl of Northumber¬ 
land fled to Berwick, and implored the assistance 
of the Regent, of Scotland. .At BerfraTil llenry 
caused the Lord Hastings, the Lord Fule.onbrnlge, 
and two knights, to be tried,for treason, and, 
on their conviction, ft) be. beheaded. On the 
king's approach to Berwick old Percy gave up 
the town to some Scots, and fled with the Lord 
Bardolf to Edinburgh, where be was kindly re¬ 
ceived. When the English came before Berwick 
the Scots set fire to the town and fled. The castle, 
however, was garrisoned, and the governor refused 
to surrender. Upon this Henry brought up an 
enormous cannon, and planted it against one uf 
the towers : tiie first shut took such effect that A . 
knocked down part of the tower, upon which the 
garrison, in a panic, threw open the gates. Henry 
put to death the governor, a son of the Baron of 
Graystock, with four or five of iiis principal ollicers. 
He did not continue his march into Scotland, but 
turned hack into Northumberland, where lie took 
Alnwick, Prudhoo, Coekermouth, and all the 
castles belonging to the great carl. Then, from 
the north, lie rapidly marched to Wales, where his 
gallant son, after achieving several victories, was 
hard pressed by a superior force. Prince Henry 
bad been almost constantly engaged ever since tlu? 
battle of Shrewsbury against Owen Glendowcr, the 
most, active and trying of enemies. In the month 
of March of this same year ( 1405) he had defeated 
the Welsh in a great battle at Grosmont, in Mon¬ 
mouthshire, and taken prisoner Griffith, the son of 
Glendowcr; and soon after lie reduced the strong 
castle of Lampeter, in Caidigaitshire. But now 
Lis career was cheeked by the successful issue of 
Glemlowor’s foreign negotiations. In the pre¬ 
ceding year the clerk, nccromancVr, or devil, ap¬ 
plied for assistance to the French: according 
to some foreign writers, he went in person to 
France, mid was received there with (lie c»u- 
sideration due to his royal descent and heroic 
bravery. Properly speaking, there, was no govern¬ 
ment ill France,—the, king was still alternating be¬ 
tween the two conditions of idiotcy and frenzy,-—bis 
uncle Philip, the great Duke of Burgundy, was 
dead, and such authority as the court possessed was 
monopolized by one of the king’s brothers and the 
queen, who were living together openly in an 
incestuous adultery. This precious brother was 
the, Duke of Orleans, Henry’s old and bitter 
enemy. Still without any declaration of war, it. 
xvas resolved to equip a great fleet at Brest, and 
to send over to Wales eight thousand men-at-arms, 

n 
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under the command of James 'of Bourbon, Count, 
of La Marche. The licet and most of the knights 
assembled at Brest, but.the young Bourbon prince 
was so well amused by the fetes of the court,—so 
occupied by cards and dice,—that lie g kept the ex¬ 
pedition waiting, so that many of the knights, having 
spent all their money, returned to their homes. 
At last the count weih to Brest, but it was in the 
stormy mynth of November: most of the ships 
refused; to put tovea, and the expedition ended, 
for that year, in a petty attack, on the poor people 
near FaJ.”'outli. The Duke of Orleans, however, 
had the project at dieait, and another expedition 
was prepared in the eomse of the following 
Spring. After sihne freHy delays, 12,000 men 
ill 120 ships (we believe that the chronieler ex¬ 
aggerates numbers) appeared in Milford llaven 
under the command of Montmorency, Marshal of 
Rieux, and the Sire de Hugucville, Grand Master 
of the Arbalhters. This force landed in safety; 
but most of their horses had perished dm iug the. 
voyage, and the Hoops had scarcely left the ships 
ere the fleet of the Gniipie 1’orts sailed mto.Mil- 
{jud llaven and burnt fifteen of them. Soon after, 

’ the same fleet captured fourteen French ships that 
were bringing over ammunition anil stores for the 
expedition, and it continued to do its duty so well 
that the invaders could never receive supplies. 
The French marched upon Ilaverfyrd West, where 
they burnt the town, hut were repulsed with loss in 
an attempt to take the castle. Burning and de¬ 
stroying, they maiehed to Carmarthen, which they 
took, and being joined in that neighbourhood bv 
Owen Glendower, with ten thousand combatants, 
they penetrated almost to the gates of Worcester, 
obliging Prince Henry to keep aloof. But at 
Worcester the king came up to the assistance of 
his son, and the French mid Welsh retreated a 
little, and took possession of a high hill. The 
king followed them, and for eight days encamped 
Jiis forces on a height opposite, with a deep valley 
between him and the enemy. Neither army would 
quit its position to risk a general battle; but there 
were many skirmishes, in which, among others, a 
brother of the Erfncli marshal and two oilier great 
lords were slain.*’ At last hunger compelled the 
allies to quit tin ir lull and fall hack upon Wales. 
The king followed them in their retreat ; lint it, 
should appear that, engaging somewhat rashly 
among the defiles, the woods and marshes, lie 
sifOered a severe check at the hands of the Welsh. 
According to the English account, he retreated 
from want of provisions, lmt it is evident that his 
retreat, was rapid and disorderly, and that tie lost 
some fifty of his lmggage-waggous. By this time, 
however, the French, heartily sick of the poor 
entertainment they found in Wales, and dreading 
the approach of a fresh English army, got back to 
their ships and sailed away for France, leaving 
their dear cousin Owen to abide the storm as best 
he could.* 

Prince. Henry remained to carry on the war: 

• Walking.—Monstrelct.—Jlarantt*. 


as a mere boy, he had shown great constancy and 
confidence in his own resources; and among the 
mountains ami morasses of Wales, and from deal¬ 
ing vyitli an active enemy, he improved himself 
in that destructive art which a few years later 
was so fatal to F'rance. He subdued the iVhole 
Of South Wales, and made gradual advances in 
the north; but for a while he scarcely gained a 
rood of ground without fighting for it; and even to 
the end, Owen Glendower kept him on the alert, 
prolonging a struggle for independence with a 
spirit and an ability winch have rarely been sur¬ 
passed. We can dimly trace his retreat in the 
north of Wales, from one stronghold to another. 
Some three or four years after the departure of his 
French allies, Owen,, finding himself gradually 
forsaken by the disheartened people, and pinched 
in his supplies, sent a part of his army, under the 
command of his son-in-law, Scudamore, and Rhecs- 
ap-])hu, to ravage Shropshire. The Welsh were 
rut to pieces in this expedition, and their leaders, 
Kliees and Scudamore, were taken and executed as 
rebels. From this time Glendower’s history is 
involved in doubt: that he was fain to go up and 
down, disguised in a shepherd’s habit, to his 
daughters’ and other friends’ houses for a time is 
very probable, hut it is still more certain that his 
unconquerable spirit was not subdued by misfor¬ 
tune,—that he again took up arms,—and that lie 
died at last a free man among his native mountains 
several years alter the accession of Henry V. These 
facts are proved by official documents which have 
been preserved by Rymer, and in the rolls of the. 
English parliament. In the year 1411, he was ex¬ 
cepted in an amnesty granted by Henry; in 1412, 
he is mentioned in connexion witli u prisoner he 
had made; in 1416, three months before the 
battle of Agincourt, Henry V. commissioned Sir 
Gilbert Talbot to treat with Meredith, the son of 
Glendower, concerning the pacification of his 
father and the other unconquered insurgents in 
Wale-, if they wished it; and three months after 
that great victory, the same celebrated captain was 
again empowered to negotiate with the patriot. It 
is indeed consolatory to all lovers of their own 
country to see the champion of his people thus pre¬ 
serve his dignity to the last glimpse of his glorious 
character which history cnu perceive.* Owen 
Glemlower’s countrymen were ungrateful to the 
fame of their greatest hero, or, it may be, that 
their records were destroyed hr the horrors which 
followed subsequent insurrections. It is neither 
clear where or when he died, nor where he was 
buried. One tradition says that he Was interred at 
Morningtou, in Herefordshire, the seat of one of 
his sons-in-law; another tradition states, with still 
less probability, that he was buried in the cathe¬ 
dral of Bangor, where a grave, under the great 
window in the south isle wall, is Stoll shawn to 
strangers as the place of his interment,f 

Every obstacle seemed to yield to the bravery, 

• Sir J. Mackintosh, 
f Coxe't Monmouthshire. 
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Vddress, and good fortpie of King Henry, who, in 
the same year (1405) in which he expelled the 
French from Wales and drove the Earl of North¬ 
umberland into Scotland, got possession (by no 
very honourable means) of the person of the neir- 
appaAnit to the Scottish throne. The milder vices 
were comparatively absent, but in other crimes,--* 
in cruelty, political intrigue, and an infernal treach¬ 
ery—the Scottish court almost afforded a parallel 
to that of France. The poor, weak, old King 
Robert, after being driven from one abbey to an¬ 
other, took refuge from persecution in the Isle of 
Bute; his eldest son, the brave but imprudent 
Duke of Rothsay wus thrown, into the castle of 
Falkland (March, 1402), and there, it was ru¬ 
moured, started to death by orders of his uncle 
tRc regent, Duke of Albany. After this fearful 
tragedy, the helpless king, trembling for tin: life of 
his second son, James, sent him on board a ship 
which immediately sailed for France. The young 
James was accompanied by the Earl of the Oik- 
ncys, who bore letters tenderly recommending the 
prince to the French court. As the vessel was 
coasting along to get into the Channel, she was 
taken off Flamborough Head (30th of March, 
1405) by some English cruisers, and, in spite of 
a tiuee, carried as a fair prize into an English 
port,. Henry, overjoyed at this lucky accident, 
shut the prince up in 1’evensey Castle. The news 
of his captivity broke the heart of King Robert, 
who died about a year after (4th of April, 1400) ; 
and Albany retained his power by doing the will of 
the English king, who could always bring him to 
abject submission by threatening to liberate bis 
nephew. James, who was only twelve yeais old 
when lie was captured, remained nineteen years a 
prisoner in England ; but, notwithstanding bis cap¬ 
tive condition, these were probably by far the happiest 
years of his life. He was treated with much kind¬ 
ness; Ins love of study was encouraged ; he was 
allowed masters, and books, and occasionally the 
society of the most refined people in England, 
llis favourite study was poetry; and forming him¬ 
self on the model 'of the immortal Chaucer, lie 
became the best poet of liis age. But we shall 
have more to say of the amiable character of this 
truly elegant and accomplished prince, and of the 
romantic incidents which attended his biding in 
Windsor Castle, when we come to relate his 
enlargement and restoration to the throne of Scot¬ 
land, which did not happen till the reign of 
litany VI. 

Ambitious, powerful, adroit, and not very scru¬ 
pulous as was Henry, he continued generally to 
respect the wishes of his parliament, and the 
cause of constitutional liberty made great strides 
during his reign. At the end of 1407, however, 
the debates took rather a stormy character, and 
many jliBCoatents were awakened by the demand of 
subsidies.* The Earl of Northumberland vainly 
hoped that these circumstances would favour his 
great enterprise, of not only recovering his estates 
• Rol. Rati. 


jwi honours, but of dethroning the king. Ever 
since his expulsion he bad been wandering about 
the world, and labouring like another Hannibal, 
to raise up enemies against Henry. Finding that 
the Duke of Albany was aver-e to his project, and 
had even, it is said, listened to proposals limn 
Henry to give him up together with other English 
fugitives,the old Percy went.into Wales to concert 
measures with Owen Glcndower; be afterwards 
crossed over to France, and from France" he passed 
to Flanders. His principal refuge and Support 
were found, however, among some nobles on the 
Scottish border, who opposed the ^mTeines, and 
were strong enough to despise the authority, of the 
Duke of Albany. With a fore* consisting chiefly 
of Scots, lie and bis friend Bardulf appealed sud¬ 
denly in Northumberland at the beginning of the 
year 1408, and surprised several castles. Many 
of his vassals joined their old lord, hut all betides 
regarded his proceedings with disgust: the people, 
even in the. noitli, were not witli him, but stood 
rather for the government. The hardy warrior, 
however, pcnetiaied as fur south us Knaresbe- 
lough, where he was joined by ft few friends of 
the late Archbishop of York ; but on the 28th oT * 
February be was defeated by Sir Thomas Rokebv, 
at Branham Moor, near Tadeaster. The old man 
was fortunatp enough lo die m the buttle ; bis 
friend Bardulf was taken, but he too expired of his 
wounds. Tlieif quarters w ere. distributed as usual 
in such cases; and those who had joined them 
were imprisoned and heavily fined.* 

A.n. 1409. With the exception of occasional 
troubles in the Welsh marshes, England now en¬ 
joyed perfect tranquillity for many years; but a 
fierce warfare was earned on, irregularly, at sea, in 
which the French were for some time assisted Ip! 
the galleys of Castile, under the command of the. 
famous Martin Ruiz and Peru Nmo. The French 
also attacked the English possessions on the conti¬ 
nent, nor could Henry ever obtain money enough 
fiom his parliament, to equip any great expedition 
for their dclcuee. Nothing but the vices and 
frivolities of those who ruled at court prevented 
the French from acquiring possetsum of the whole 
of Gascony and Guicnne. By tlapbegiiuiing of the 
year 140(1 the. Count of Armagu)c and the Con¬ 
stable. of France had taken sixty foi tresses and 
castles in Guienue and Saintouge: the English 
expected reinforcements, but none arrived, And 
they were almost reduced to despair. At. tlvis 
crisis it was resolved that, the Duke of Orleans 
should take the command in those parts; hul the 
duke, like the English reinforcements, did not 
appear, and the Counts of Clermont and d’Aleneon 
left the army that they might join in his amuse¬ 
ments at Paris. The lfites which were celebrating 
possess some interest; for they were gi\cn on 
the occasion of the marriage of Isabella, the widow 
of our King Richard, with her cousin Civil les, 
Count of Angouleme, the eldest son of the Duke 
of Orleans. Isabella was much older than this 

• WaUiug —Oltoilv—Ujim-i,—lU<t. I’arl. 
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second husband, who was only a child : she wept 
much during tins ceremonial, but her tears were 
attributed merely to hey grief at losii.g the title of 
queen.* After this marriage, Orleans set out for 
Guienne; but the season was far advanced, his 
unpaid troops suffered cruelly from want of provi¬ 
sions and from the inclemency of the weather; and 
after gambling away all the money which had 
been destined for the pay of the soldiers, and 
doing absolutely nothing else, he rode away to 
i’aris followed by the curses c^f the miserable rem¬ 
nant of Ids arm’, .t At the same time, his cousin 
and rival, ,Tig!m Sims-peur, or the Fearless, the 
present .Duke of Burgundy, was sent to drive the 
English out of Guhus. Wonders were expected 
from the emulation of lhese"t\vo pimecs ; lmt Bur¬ 
gundy’s fail me was as complete as that of Orleans. 
As Ins father, the Duke l’lnlip, had done when 
bent on the same siege three or Jour Yeais befuie, 
be cut down a whole finest to make maehines ami 
towers : he got together two hundred pieces of 
cannon, but he never fired one of them against the 
English: it appears that he never even sate, down 
Jiel'ore Calais. When lie had spent all the money 
Vhieli he lmd obtained by taxing bis own vassals, 
he returned to l’aris, and laid the blame of his 
miscarriage on the preference shown to the Duke 
of Orleans, who had emptied the golfers of the 
state, to carry money into (luiennc; and he 
claimed from the treasurer, who had nothing, im¬ 
mediate payment of his own expenses, and of an 
cnoimous debt owing to his father.j Though 
they hated both, the French people, of two evils, 
rather preferred the Duke of Burgundy ; but the 
queen and her paramour, Orleans, retained their 
power; and John Sans-peur retired to his states m 
'Flanders, breathing vengeance against his cousin. 
At this time so frightful was the disorder, even in 
l’aris, that the wretched king had scarcely bread 
to eat except such as wn- taken by open force 
from the bakers and dealers; and all the princes 
hud great lords helped themselves to provisions in 
the same manner. 

The Duke of Berri, uncle to both the rivals, en¬ 
deavoured, with Home good men, to reconcile the 
Duties of •Orleans and Burgundy; for it was 
seen that theiryenmily was ruining the country. 
'Fhe latter returned to Paris, to all seeming in a 
heavenly disposition. He visited his cousin Or¬ 
leans, who was suffering Irom a temporary indis- 
ixrsitioii, and testified a truly fraternal affection. 
The well-intentioned Duke of Berri was overjoyed 
at the suecess of his mediation; and when the 
Duke, of Orleans recovered, lie. took both his ne¬ 
phews t.o hear mass in the church of the Augustiue.s. 
After mass, the two rivals, the belter to attest then- 
holy reconciliation, took the sacrament, together. 
All this passed on Sunday, the 20th'of November, 
1407 ; and on the Wednesday following, the Duke 
of Oilcans was massacred in the streets of Paris, 

• Isabella was first cousin anti godmother to her liusbuud; but a 
dispensation wit* easily obtained Irom the pope, 
t Moiulielet.—Monk of St. Denis, 
j liaraute, llist. den Dues do .Bourgogne, 


by eighteen or twenty men employed by his 
loving cousin the Duke of Burgundy, who openly 
avowed the fact a few days later. According to a 
report current at the lime, particularly in Flanders, 
John Snns-pcur only anticipated his cousin, who 
had engaged assassins to murder him. '"■The 
•wretched king, who had a glimpse of reason at the 
time, wept for the loss of his only brother, and he 
promised the Duchess of Orleans that he would 
have justice done. But Charles was powerless, 
mid Burgundy very powerful. Accompanied by 
his vassals and friends, and a thousand men-at- 
arms, the duke, who withdrew for a short time, 
returned to Paris, where there was nothing to op¬ 
pose him, and where the people received luiu with 
shouts of “ Long live the Duke of Burgundy J” 
He had held out hopes that he would reform the 
government, and reduce the frightful amount of 
taxes and arbitrary imposts; and on such condi¬ 
tions the suffering Parisians were but too glad to 
forget his crime. But soon after, both lawyers and 
priests publicly justified the deed of the duke, who, 
it, was alleged, in killing Orleans, had only rid 
France of a tyrant, traitor, and monster, who 
aimed at the crown, and who had practised on 
las brother the king’s reason and life, by sorcery 
and other atrocious means. In a word, the Duke 
of Burgundy became absolute master of the govern¬ 
ment, and began to do everything as he list,.* 

The queen, whose grief for Orleans was greater 
than that usually shown for the loss of a brother-in- 
law, retired from Paris to Melon, where she re¬ 
mained brooding over her revenge. In the 
month of June, 1408, the Duke of Burgundy was 
obliged, by the revolt of his subjects, to go into 
Flanders; and then the queen, hoping to profit by 
his absence, returned to Paris, took the reins of 
government into her own hands, and, acting in the 
name of her son, the Dauphin Louis, who was 
now twelve years old, and being supported by 
some of the* princes of the blood, she declared 
tin: Duke of Burgundy an enemy of the state, and 
ordered that troops should Ire employed mi all 
sides to full upon him. But Burgundy having 
gamed a famous victory over his vassals at ilas- 
hain, prepared to return at the head of a formid¬ 
able army ; upon which the faction of the Orletui- 
ists dispersed, and the queen fled to Tours, carry¬ 
ing with her her helpless husband. On the 28th 
of November, the duke entered with six thousand 
men into Paris, where he was again received with 
acclamations, the people saluting him as if he were 
their king. Yielding to necessity, the queen and 
her party spoke of a reconciliation, upon which 
the widow of Orleans died of spite and vexation. 
An apparent reconciliation, however, look place, 
and the children of Orleans were obliged to em¬ 
brace the. murderer of their father. All this w r as 
done in the month of March, 1409, in tin* good 
town of Chartres, where the princes and the other 
great lords swore as usual upon the cross and the 
Evangelists. The thoughtless people of Paris 
• Monstrulet,—Juvenal do* Ursina,—I'iorre do Ftttin.— Barank*. 
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were overjoyed at this family peace, which lasted 
, about four months. Then the Orleanists took up 
arms to drive the Duke of Burgundy from power, 
and, if possible, to death. Isubella, the cx-i|ween 
of England, and the wife of the present Duke of 
Orleans, had died the preceding year in child-bed, 
and now the. young duke took for his second wife’ 
Bona of Armagnac, daughter of Bernard, Count 
of Armagnac, and grand-daughter of the Duke "of 
Bcrri. The Count of Armagnac was a man of 
great power, courage, and activity; and hence, 
from the youth and inexperience of his son-in-law, 
he became tbe real as well as nominal chief of the 
Orleanists, who were thence called the Armagn&cs— 
a naide memorable in French history. The Duke 
of.Bcrri, the Duke of Brittany, and the Count 
d’Alenenn, took up arms, and joined the Count of 
Armagnac, with all the, nobles of the Orleans’ 
faction. The Duke of Burgundy was obliged to 
conclude a convention, and to retire from Paris, 
and then the young Duke of Orleans, with a 
naked sword in his hand, demanded justice for 
the death of lim father. At this crisis the Duke 
of Burgundy applied for assistance to the King 
of England ; and Henry immediately sent over 
eight hundred lances and one thousand of 
lus best bowmen. This force, small as it was, 
enabled the Bourguignons, or Burgundians, to 
drive the Armagnaes from Paris ; and in the 
month of October, 1411, John Sans-peur again 
entered the capital, where he was received as the 
deliverer of France. He used his means without 
mercy, as far as imprisonment, fines, and forfeit¬ 
ures, w ere concerned, but he shed no blood—for 
he professed to have a great horror of blood. In 
living from Paris, the Orleanists had made free 
with a treasure which the queen had deposited in 
the abbey of St. Denis ; and from this moment 
Isabella cooled in her zeal for the party. Though 
expelled from the capital, the Armagnaes made 
head in the provinces on the upper Loire. The 
Duke of Burgundy, taking with him the poor king 
and the dauphin, marched against them; and, 
after a short campaign, laid seige to Bourges, 
which had become the centre of the party. John 
Sans-peur had not been very grateful for the 
opportune aid he had received from England; and 
it was, besides, no part of Henry’s plan that one 
party should crush the other, or, at least, not until 
he hud reaped his harvest out of their mad dis¬ 
cord. The late Duke of Orleans had, indeed, been 
liis personal enemy; but that weak man had gone 
to his account, and the cool-headed Bolinghroke. 
seldom permitted any of his passions to interfere 
with his deep-laid schemes. The Annaguacs, 
who had decried that measure in the opposite, fac¬ 
tion as the extremity of baseness, now, in their 
turn, applied to England for assistance; and 
Henry listened with a ready ear to their proposals. 
As their condition was desperate, he drove a good 
bargain. In the month of May, 1412, the con¬ 
tracting parties—the Dukes of Berri, Orleans, 
‘find Bourbon* with the Count of Aleu5ou (the 


(AnAt of Armagnac did not appear by name), 
.agreed to acknowledge Henry as lawful Duke of • 
Acquitaine, ti assist him to recover all the rights 
and appurtenances of that duchy, to hold of him 
by homage all the lands they possessed within its 
limits, and to give security that the counties of 
Poictou and Angoulemc should he restored to him 
on the deaths of the present'possessors. Henry, 
on his part, agreed -to assist them, as his faithful 
vassals, in every just quarrel;’ to enter kito no 
treaty whatever with the Duke of Burgundy or 
any of his family without their coiisen.',— hihI to 
send to their assistance one thousand ihen-at-arms, 
and three thousand archers, to serve for three 
months, they paying t>Ve proper wages.* The 
news of this treaty could not he kept, secret, for 
Henry’s part of it was carried into almost imme¬ 
diate execution. Both among the Armagnaes and 
the Burgundians there were still many indi¬ 
viduals of note not devoid of patriotism—wise men 
wlio saw the inevitable consequences of introducing 
an English army into the heart of France. Meet¬ 
ings and consultations were held, and, at last, a 
conference was agreed upon. The Duke of Bur-» 
gundy met his uncle, the Duke of Berri, at a place 
secured by barricades outside the walls of Bourges : 
great precautions had been taken on either side to 
prevent surprise and assassination; and so the 
uncle and nephew embraced each other tenderly 
over a ..barrier. After a long conference, the 
Duke of Berri agreed that the Armugimcs would 
submit to the royal authority: Burgundy, in tbe 
name of the king, engaged that the past should lie 
forgotten. It was mutually agreed that the party 
names of Armagnaes and Bourguignons should 
never again be pronounced; and that, without any , 
distinction, all Frenchmen should enjoy their 
liberties and their property in the peace which 
God had sent them. The young Duke of Orleans 
was absent; but lie soon after attended a family 
meeting, and swore, with the Duke of Burgundy, 
and the, rest of the princes, to he true to the peace 
of Bourges. It was further agreed that the Duke 
of Burgundy should give one of lus daughters in 
marriage to the Count of Vertus, sf younger son *of 
the man he had murdered. To siiy\v their perfect 
reconciliation and luothcrly intin/aev, the two 
Dukes of Burgundy and Orleans rode, together 
mounted on the same, horse. The simple people, 
at this touching sight, shouted with joy, and sang 
“ Gloria in ercel-iis hut., adds die chronicler,* 
evil tongues were not sparing of them behind their 
hacks, but loudly spoke their minds about this re¬ 
conciliation.')' 

Matters were at this point when news arrived 
that an English army, under the command of the 
Duke of Clarence, Henry’s second son, had landed 
in Normandy, where the Count of Alcneon and 
some other nobles had joined it. The first condi¬ 
tion of the recent peace was, that the Armagnaes or 
Orleanists should break off all league and confe¬ 
deracy with the English. This they were ready 

• llymer, t Moustrelel. 
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enough to do ; and they forthwith sent a deputation 
to inform die Duke of Clarence tliat they had 
made their peace, aud.thut he might- return home, 
as they no longer Wanted his assistance. The 
young duke demanded payment of the expenses 
of the expedition ; and his troops, finding no proper 
provision made for them, began to plunder the 
country. An attempt was made, by promises of 
payments, to gain time, in order to collect an army; 
hut, in fact, the money was the least of the objects 
of the young duke’s consideration ; and he marched 
on thnpyxh Normandy into Maine, while another 
English divtrion, issuing from Calais, occupied a 
great part of Artois. There was a Bounding of 
trumpets through 1 the whole kingdom, and every 
warrior in France was summoned to join the royal 
standard at Chartres ; hut the summons was not 
well attended to, and it was thought better really 
to pay the English the money they demanded. 
The exchequer had no means, and the Burgun¬ 
dians said that the English ought to he paid by 
those who had invited them. This was a good 
argument, hut it certainly would not have been 
; acted upon had it not been for this little circum¬ 
stance;—from Maine the Duke of Clarence had 
marched through Anjou, and was now threatening 
to overrun in an hostile manner the whole of the 
duchy of Orleans. Seeing this,, the Duke of 
Orleans hastened to the head-quarters of the 
English, carrying witli him all the money he could 
raise. The Duke of Clarence received him very 
courteously ; and it was arranged that the French 
prince, should take upon himself the payment of 
the whole cost of the expedition, and place his 
young brother, the Duke of Angouleme, in the 
hands of the English as security. When this was 
done it, was expected that Clarence would return; 
hut this prince had no such intentions : he marched 
on for Guiemie, and, being joined on the road by 
a few old friends of the English, he traversed the 
whole of France with an army which did not 
exceed eight thousand men, and got safely to 
Bordeaux. From the moment of concluding the 
agreement with the Duke of Orleans he made his 
sqldicrs cease their depredations ; hut as they went 
along, in tolerubje order, the English could not help 
telling the Frejich that they would soon return to 
carry on war in the name of their own king, Henry.* 
Sucli were the last foreign operations of this reign, 
\thich was now drawing rapidly to its close, 
t Although Henry hud overcome every obstacle 
except the wholesome opposition of his parliament, 
and had humbled or destroyed all his enemies, his 
last years were far from being the happiest of his 
life. His able but remorseless career,—his suc¬ 
cesses, even more than his misfortunes,—had proved 
to him the insecurity and hollowness of men’s 
hearts: whatever relying faith he had in earlier life 
was all gone, and he felt that worst species of un¬ 
happiness which arises from a confirmed doubt as 
to the existence of human worth and disinterested 

* Monatrclet,—Juveuul <lo» Uisius.—Pierre de Feniu.—Villuret,— 
Unraute. 


affection. In his busy years, when surrounde'l 
with actual dangers of all* kinds, he was cheerful ( 
mid communicative, and fond of talking and 
mixing with the people ; but in liis later days he 
became gloomy, solitary, and suspicious. It is 
very probable that lie felt some pangs of remorse, 

' but bad health may have been the disposing cause ; 
for, as long as he was well, he considered that he 
had only done what was best for his country, and 
that his constant success was a proof that he had 
acted under the favour and inspiration of Heaven. 
Both body and mind bud been overworked: he 
became prematurely old, was afflicted by a cuta¬ 
neous disorder, which some called the leprosy, 
and was subject to epileptic fits. His devotion 
assumed a gloomy cast. Before his accession he 
was suspected of being no friend to the church, 
and of leaning towards the doctrines of Wiekhlle, 
as his father, John of Gaunt, had done before him. 
It was essentially necessary to his success that he 
should remove this suspicion; and lienee probably;, 
for a mere Teascm of state, he passed in the first 
year of his reign, with the hearty concurrence of 
both lords and commons, the detestable statute for 
the burning of heretics; and caused penal fires, 
for matters of religion, to he lighted tor the liist 
time in England. But it seems to have been from 
a more inward conviction that, in the tenth year of 
his reign, he pronounced the severest sentences 
against all Wickliffe’s writings; and that in the 
following year he rejected a petition for the revo¬ 
cation or qualification of his statute against heretics 
or Jail lards, and told the commons that the punish¬ 
ment should he made more rigorous and sharp* 
It appears pretty evident that, in liis latter years, 
he entertained a jealousy of the popularity of his 
own son and heir ; but this is so common a feeling 
with kings of all times and all countries, as scarcely 
to deserve notice as anything remarkable in his 
case. It is also generally stated that the wild and 
dissolute conduct of the Prince of Wales was the 
cause of much uneasiness ; but the many virtues 
of that prince were almost invidiously eulogized, in 
the latter part of this reign, by the very parlia¬ 
ments that treated his father most harshly; mid it 
has been concluded by an excellent writer, that 
these records of parliament ought to he taken as a. 
strong presumption that some ‘early petulance or 
riot has been much exaggerated by the old chro¬ 
niclers whom Shakspeare has followed with such 
dramatic effect, f Allowing, however, the proper 
weight tii this reflection, we should hear in mind 
the difference of the worship paid to the rising mid 
the setting sun ; we should remember that it lias 
been a not unusual practice with popular bodies to 
contrast the untried heir-apparent with the old 
king, concealing the vices and making an idol of 
the former ; and we shall be much mistaken if we 
allow too much to the simplicity at*d honesty of 
the age that produced Henry of Bolingbroke. 
Men were as capable .of pitting the son against the 
father at the beginning of the fifteenth as they 
•Rot.Part, f HaUan),Ml<tiI(,Agefc 
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were at the end of the eighteenth century. But 
,st,ll, with every allowance for policy and party 
feeling, Henry may still, in the words of an¬ 
other judicious writer,* have been “in the num¬ 
ber of those aspiring youths that had mixed 
pleasure with ambition;” and the popular tales 
'of his youthful freaks may not be wholly without 
foundation. The stories usually inserted in our 
histories do not rest on any contemporary au¬ 
thority, but seem to have been first told by Hall 
and Stowe, who wrote in the time Of Elizabeth and 
James 1 , and who probably took up their accounts 
from popular tradition, with'the embellishments in¬ 
cident to such stories transmitted through many 
ages. “The jealousy entertained by Henry of ihe 
ambition and popularity of bis son has great pro¬ 
bability in its favour ; hut here, again, the story of 
the Prince of Wales taking away the crown during 
one of the. king’s lits, with Henry’s atigef Oil the 
occasion, followed by his misgivings a* td his right 
to 3 I 10 crown of England, rests on thte authority of 
Monstrelet, a foreign writer, ndt very well ac- 
* Mackintosh. 


qujupjed with English affairs, and who, in this 
very anecdote, quotes an English custom which 
never existed. ; 

King Henry was praying before the shrine of 
St. Edward, in Westminster Abbey, when he was 
seized with liis last lit. They carried him into the 
apattments of the abbot, and there lie lay down to 
die in the Jerusalem chamber}, the name of which 
is said.to have recalled an old prophecy, with the 
notion lift had once entertained of,making a crusade 
for the recovery of the holy city.* He espned on 
the 20th of March, 1413, in the forty-seventh year 
of his age, and the fourteenth of his nelgn. His 
body was conveyed by water to Ecverslmm, and 
from thence by laud to Canterbury,Cathedral, where 
he was Imried by the side of the Lady Mary de 
Bohun, Ins first wife, and the mother of all Ins 
children. 

* The prophecy win'that he should tin* m Jerusalem. It is pro¬ 
bable that the Usil paid to him, m the rally p.ut ol In* iriyil, bv 
Manuel I'abeolotfiix, Kmpeior *>1 Constantinople, who r.ime to 
implore the aid of the tia^bsh and (lie othci nations uj tin* West, 
Hiruitjst Hajnzet ami the Tuiks, may hate liml the efleet ol occasion- 
ally turning the active mind of Henry towards the then almost tor- 
gotten Hast. 



font! OF IIfniiy IV. and ms Queen, at Canterbury Cathedral. 






Gkf.at Skal of IIenh? V. 


a.i>. 1413.—If Henry of Bolingbrok: had (lied 
unregretted, the accession of Henry of Monmouth 
was hailed with universal and most enthusiastic 
joy. Not a breath was raised in favour of Ed¬ 
mund Mortimer, the Earl of March, who ltad now 


grown up to man’s estate, nor against the right of 
Henry, whose pence was proclaimed the flay after 
his father’s death, and who was crowned on the 
‘Jth of April following * His magnanimous condun 

• Sir Harris Nicolas, Chronol. of HUt, 
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deepened the favourable impressions his character 
had previously made. He immediately ordered that 
the body of Richard II. should be removed from 
its obscure tomb in the Friars’ Church at Langly, 
and brought with funeral pomp to London, there 
to lx? interred among the kings of England. This 
was done ; and after solemn obsequies, the re¬ 
mains of Richard were buried in Westminster 
Abbey, close by those of bis first wife, the ‘Good 
Queen Anne,’ as he himself in his life had desired. 
A dead king could do no mischief; but it might 
have been otherwise witlj, a living prince, whose 
riaht to the crown had been formerly proclaimed 
by a powerful party in the state; yet Henry 
iclca*ed the Earl of March from the captivity in 
winch he bad been kept by his cautious pre¬ 
decessor, and allowed l»iui to enjoy the estates of 
ins father. Not long after he recalled the son of 
tin- valiant Hotspur from his long exile in Scotland, 
and icstoied to him the hereditary honours and 
Sands ol the Percies. He pursued the same 
sun-inns ('nurse with oilier individuals, and the 
i fleet was seen in the devoted affection of men who 
had hitherto been most inimical to the house of 
' ,'iiieastei'.* 

The liist year of the new reign was, however, 
di-hubcd by a popular commotion in London, in 
which religions feelings were mixed up with po¬ 
litical aspirations. During the sitting of Henry’s 
fust parliament, placards were stuck up by night 
on the church doors of London, stating tlml there 
w ere a hundred thousand men ready to assert their 
rig hta by force of arms if needful. This announce¬ 
ment was attributed to the religious innovators called 
Lollaids, of whose tenets we. shall have occasion to 
speak more at length in the next chapter- Their 
le ider, or he on whose strength and talent they 
licet idied, was Sir John Oldcastle, commonly 
• ■■died, m right of his wife, the Lord Cobhnm. He 
was “ a strong man, and a metely jprod man of 
war,” and lie had been the intimate associate and 
friend of Henry when Prince of Wales. Arundel, 
ilie Archbishop of Canterbury, who was a man of 
action, but probably not more of a persecutor than 
the majority of the clergy, accused Oldcastle to the 
king, at the moment, it appears, when he was 
incensed at the threats of riie Lollards. Henry, 
however, was not in a mind to deliver up a man 
lie esteemed to the tender mercies of an inquisition : 
he told the archbishop that he himself would talk 
with Oldcastle and try to bring him to the right 
way. As Henry had studied at Oxford, lie was 
probably not unacquainted with the divinity of the 
schools ; but his arguments failed to convince his 
old associate, and then Henry, like, other contro¬ 
versialists, grew angry. A polemic and a king, 
hacked by a bench of bishops, by an army, and by 
the great mass of the people, were fearful odds 
against* a stfbject stout and able as he might he. 
Henry began to threaten and to enforce his argu¬ 
ments by references to the statute da hcrctico 

* WiilsiiiR. Ileury attended aa chief mourner iu the fuuerul mo- 
ccssion of llichud. 
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c? nitburando, upon which Sir John withdrew from 
Windsor to his manor of Cowling, in Kent. Upon * 
this, Ilenry £ave up his old friend to Archbishop 
Arundel, and issued a severe proclamation against 
the whole body of the sectarians, listeners as well 
as preachers, and the archbishop cited Oldcastle to 
appear in his court. Sir John would not sutler any 
man to serve the summons upon him, and in- 
derided the authority of the church. Pressed by 
the clergy, Henry sent out an armed force, t»i which 
Oldcastle surrenderor. He was carried a prisoner 
to the Tower, but neither captivity my ‘lie for¬ 
midable front of his accusers' and fudges could 
damp his ardour in the cause of religious reform. 
Alone and unsupported.be pleaded two whole days 
in the synod of pi elates and alibi its, who, how¬ 
ever, convicted him of incorrigible heresy. lie 
was delivered over to the secular arm, or, in other 
words, sentenced to the tiimies; hut the king 
granted a respite for fifty days, and, before that 
term elapsed, Sir John contrived, or was permitted, 
to escape, from the Tower. It is quite certain, 
after the lengths to which they had gone against 
him, that the clergy would never have permittees 
him to live in peace ; mid Oldcastle, who was a 
gallant and experienced soldier, may have relied 
on the co-operation of those who had embraced the 
same opinion?!, and may have hoped to obtain 
security for projicrty and life by force of arms. It 
is said that lie collected a great host, of enthusiasts, 
and made an attempt to surprise the king at Eltliani 
Palace, and that, failing in this enterprise, he 
ordered the Lollards from various quarters to march 
towards London, and assemble suddenly m St. 
Giles’s Fields, “above Ilolborn,” on the day after 
the Epiphany or Twelfth Day. The king was. 
warned of the plot, and during the preceding day, 
the Mayor of London arrested several suspicious 
persons in the city : among others, a squire be¬ 
longing to Sir John Oldcastle was seized “ at the 
sign of the Ark, without Bishopgale.” Every* 
alderman was ordered to keep great watch in his 
ward; and a little after midnight, on January 1, 
1414, Ilenry went out of Lom^on with a great 
force, commanding all the gates of the city turiie 
closed, and well guarded, which was done in order 
to prevent the Lollards within the walls from join¬ 
ing those without. In the pastoral meadows of 
St. Giles, Where. it was rumoured that 25,000 yi- 
surgents were to meet under the orders of Sir John 
Oldcastle, he found only some fourscore men’; 
hut these, it is said, had arms upon them, and, it 
is added, that some of the number who were Caught 
confessed that they had come thither to meet Sir 
John Oldcastle. Henry then sent detachments 
along several roads; but the only assemblage oi 
any consequence surprised was one at Harengay 
Park, where certain lords took many Lollards, and, 
among them, one William Murle, a rich mnltmau 
or brewer, of Dunstable, who had his t wo horses, 
trapped with gold, following him, and a pair of 
gilt spurs in his bosom, for lie thought to have 
been made a knight on the morrow by the hands of 
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Sir Jolm Oldcnstlp. Oldcastlo, himself VYasjie- 
whore scon, and though the king, T>y pvoclimui.le>n, 
offered immense rcvvtyds for his i ppreheuaion, ’ 
there was not a man found that would betray him, 
so greatly was he. beloved, Littlo- mercy was 
shown to the poor Lollards ‘who were ruptured, 
and no great pains could have been taken with 
their trial, for, on th£ 13th of January, thirty of 
them were executed in St. Giles’s Fields, being 
drawn find hanged as traitors, and then burnt, 
gal lows and all, as heretics. $Jo great reliance can 
he placed on confessions extorted from these un¬ 
happy men, 'out the [tarliament, us well ns the 
king, seem to have believed that the state had been 
in danger. The Kommons, in their address, slated 
that the Lollards had somdit to destroy ichgimi, the 
king, the lords, the bishops, the whole body of the 
clergy, and all manner of good law; and Henry 
echoed these sounding chaiges in Ins proclamation, 
wdietein, moreover, it was stated that the insmeents 
had meant to divide England into (edeial tepnblies, 
:md to appoint Sir John Oldeastle their })i'esident. 

It is a pity that, the Lollards had no historians. 
;Iu the absence of their testimony, we can only 
venture to suspect that their desiuns have, been 
exaggerated by the fears and the malice of their 
enemies. Persecution did mil stop shotl at the 
wholesale execution in St. Giles’s; Sir Roger 
Acton, a friend oi Ohlrastle, was t;;ken, diuwn, and 
hanged on the 10th of February. Arundel, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, died on the 28th of that 
same month ; but bis successor, Chichelcy, was not 
a whit more tolerant. It was eitaeted in pailiu- 
ment that all judges and magistrates should have 
power to arrest any individual suspected of Lollard- 
lsn V that, besides sidleimg capita] punishment, 
every individual convicted of that atrocious crime 
should forfeit his lands, good-', and chattels to the 
king as in cases of felonj ; and that the chancellor, 
treasurer, justices of the two benches, sheriffs, 
iusl.ices of the peace, and all the chad magislmles, 
should hind themselves by oath to do their utmost 
fur tlie rooting up of heresy. The prisons of Lon¬ 
don vvere crammed with captives, hut hanging and 
bustling were nof frr<|iientlv rtsorted to.* 

In the sunning- ol tins year, when lie had been 
little more than twelve months on the throne of 
England, Henry suddenly demanded the crown of 
France, as the representative ol Isabella, tin: wife of 
the second Edward, in whose right Edward III. 
had founded his absurd pretensions, f But the 
claims of Henry V. exceeded h i y m absurdity; for, 
according to the only admissible construction of 
that hereditary right on which he rested Ins claim, 
the crown of France belonged, not to him, hut. to 
Edward Mortimer, the Earl of March. No one, 
however, acquainted with Henry’s love of war, 
with the spirit of the English people, and with 
the wretched condition of France, could he much 
surprised at the project of conquest, which, he 
it said, was most warmly encouraged by the church 
and by both houses of parliament. 

• Minimal, Vit, Him. V.—Kyrocr.—Stow. f Soe Vul, 1. p. 757. 


7 ENGLAND. 

The solemn reconciliation between the Dukes of 
Burgundy and Orleans did not last three, months. 
The father-in-law of the latter prince, the Count 
of Armaguiic, never laid down his arms; and the 
Duke of Orleans kept away from Paris, where his 
cousin of Burgundy, who had formed a su'ptble 
Villianee with the fraternity of butchers in that 
capital, misgoverned the state. 

The Dauphin Louis, who was now approaching 
the age of manhood, quarrelled with the Duke of 
Burgundy, and increased the. general confusion by 
intrigues of his own, in which neither his un¬ 
happy father nor his mother was re-pected. The 
origin of the unnatural feeling probably dated from 
an earlier period, hut from this moment the queen- 
mother betrayed a deadly hatred of her own son. 
From instruments and subordinate agents, tnr 
butchers of Paris soon became masters; they 
massacred many individuals; they assumed the 
“white hood” as ft revolutionary distinction; 
they allied themselves with the. turbulent men of 
Ghent; they sent deputies to all the good towns of 
France, to induce the neoph to adopt their device ; 
they forced white hoods on the heads of the Dukes 
of Burgundy and Berri,—on t In- Dauphin,— on the 
king himself,—and compelled them all to wear 
them in sign of their love for the people and tin- 
good city of Paris. After this the lords of the 
council, the members of the courts of justice, and 
parliament, the professors and scholars ol the uni¬ 
versity, the clergy, the monks, could not show 
themselves in public without the fantastic ap¬ 
pendage. In all these transactions, the ludinous 
was mixed up largely with the horrible. They 
threw the richest citizens into prison, and kept 
them there in fear of their lives, till they paid 
heavy ransoms; they broke into the palace and 
carried oil'the Duke Louis of Bavaria, the queen's 
brother, and ’hirtcen ladies of rank attached to (In- 
service of the queen or the Duchess of Aquitaine. 
(These hrl/i-i-rftimos were mounted, two by two, on 
horses, and carried off to the tower of the Louvre.) 
They murdered, iu prison, the Sire de In Riviere, 
one of the most accomplished and learned men in 
France ; and every atrocity they committed, they 
said was “ for the good of France.” The more 
respectable burghers vvere soon disgusted with the 
domination of these butchers, or “ Gahochieus,” 
as they vvere. called, after one of their chiefs; and 
their resistance was roused when the Duke of 
Beiri employed the master butchers to levy a tax 
by force for the expenses of a war against the Eng¬ 
lish and the Armagnacs. The latter faction vvere 
committing much greater crimes than those of the 
butchers in some of the provinces: they had made 
an alliance with some English adventurers; and 
the Count of Armagnac publicly wore the red cross 
of England over his armour. The Parisians had 
hitherto been warm Bourguignons, bat nojv they 
opened communications with the Armagnacs : some 
priests of the university took courage to preach 
publicly against the butchers; but it was the rival 
fraternity of carpenters that humbled their pride. 
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“ We will soon see,” said Guillaume Cirasse, sar.if'd, and—which appeared a greater crime—the 

“.whether there be not as many carpenters as •churches werg broken open, the ornaments of the 
butchers in Paris, and as good men!” The po- altar pillaged, and the relibs of saints, nay, even 

pulaee were divided, but it was soon seen that the the consecrated wafers, were trodden under foot. 

rar|waters were getting the largest party. On the “ Never, in Sic memory of man, had a Christian 

1st of duly, 1413, the butchers beheaded the pro-, army, commanded by such great pvinees and com- 
vost of Paris. This was the last act of their posed of so many noble knights, committed such 

authority: after assembling in the Place de Grfivc horrors.” The day after the assault, by command 

—the scone of more deplorable tragedies in a later of the king, they struck off tin* head of "the brave 

revolution—and making a vain show of resistance, De Bournonvillc; and, by the same royal‘orders, 

they were driven out of Paris a few days after the liis execution was fifllowed by that of five other 

execution of the provost. • The power of the Duke knights and some of the principal cifjz t.... About 

of But gundy fell with that of the butchers : in the two hundred English archers wcic hanged on the 

month of August, he. quitted Paris and withdrew walls; twenty-five gentlemen yf the place were 

in haste fo his states of Flanders, having failed in sent to Paris, where im.t of them were hanged or 

ait attempt to eariy off the king. On his departure, beheaded. It is said that the king Was-perfectly 

the Duke of Orleans became master of the govern- sane when he ordered these bloody executions,—if 

menl; all the officers, ministers, and magistrates such were the case, his insanitv was little to he. 

were changed, and, notwithstanding solemn pro- regretted. From Soissuns the Armagnacs marched 

mines to the contrary, the Bourguignons were pei- to Amts, and laid siege to that city. But Aims 

scented, imprisoned, or driven into exile. The was a stiong place, and Jean Sans-peur, though 

white hoods and the colours of the Duke of Bur- reduced to great distiess, was enabled to furnish it. 

gundy disappeaied, as if by magic; and all Paris, with plenty of provisions and an excellent garrison . 

even to the images wt the saints, wore the w hite The besiegers w ere soon in want of provisions ;• 

scarf, the device of the Duke of Orleans. If the sickness hioke out in their camp, many deserted, 

queen and her son had agreed in anything, they and the Count of Armagnac at last i(‘commended 

might have checked the tyranny of the Armagnacs ; that the siege t should be inisid. 

hut they were, engaged in constant quarrels. As At this moment intelligence was received of the 
eaily as the month of December, the Dauphin, mighty preparations making in England for the 

who before had intrigued with the Armagnacs, iinasion of France, and a new treaty of peace and 

wrote an implorng letter to his father-in-law, the reconciliation was concluded between the Bour- 

Dtike of Burgundy, a '.’mg him that he was little guignons and tbiy Annagnaes. Before the latter 

better than a prisoner in Part, and imploring him withdrew from Arms, either by accident or design, 

to come in force to his deliverance. Early in the the house where the king lodged was set on lire, 
following year (1414), the duke marched from and lie narrowly escaped being burnt to death. On 

1'landers w ith a great army of Flemings, Burgun- his return to Paris, m the month of October, he* 

(bans, and Picards: he met no resistance until lie was again declared to be mad ; and the Dauphin, 
came before the walls of Paris, but O' found that who was nominally placed at the head of affairs, 

capital well defended by the Count of Armagnac, concerted a plot to render himself really master of 

who kept down the numerous partisans of the duke the capital, by expelling both Bourguignons and 

by threatening them with the gallows. Jean Sans- Armagnacs, together with his own mother. At. a* 

peur was obliged to retreat into Flanders, and after given hour the tocsin was to sound from the church 

this failure no consideration was shown to him. u( St. Eustace, and the rabble of Parts were to rise 

'Phe Armagnacs made the king sign a proclamation in the prince’s name, and slay id! that, opposed 

in which he was charged with the “damnable him. The plot, however, was discovered; and 

murder” of the Duke of Oilcans, and with other then the Dauphin lleil to Bourges,'leaving Paris to 

eiimes and treasons: the forfeiture of all his states the power of the Armagnacs, who made a new 

was pronounced, and the ban aud arrier-bau were proscription of the Bmirguigtious, and drove the 

summoned to execute the sentence. The Arirtag- wives and children of the exiles out of the ci*y. 

lines took the field in great force, and carried the Soon after, however (in the mouth of April, 1415)^ 

King with them to give weight to their proceedings. the Dauphin, by some cunning manoeuvres, made 

They took the duke’s town of Compcigne, and then bintsclf master of the capital. Professing an 

proceeded to lay siege to Soissons. Here the anxious wish to be reconciled to bis mother, to the 

valiant De Bournonville made a firm resistance: Duke of Oriels, and other princes of the blood, 

lie bad with him a body of English archers, who lie proposed a family conference to be held at, 

defended one of the gates so well that none of the Melon : the princes accepted the invitation,—left 

assailants would approach it; hut the Armagnacs Paris,—and then the Dauphin, instead of going to 

also lu^d soyae English, or men of Bordeaux, in Melon, stole into the capital, raised the bridge of 

their army, and these fellow-subjects opened a Charenton, closed the gates, and sent orders to all 

friendly communication with each other, the result the princes, with the exception of the Duke of 

of which was that the English gate was left open Berri, who had embraced his party, to retire to 

to the besiegers, who entered with the fury of wild their respective estates in the provinces. II is first 

beasts. Men, women, and children were mas- operation was to seize all the money which his 
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mother had deposited for safety in some ofi the 
chinches. He then promised the. people a speedy^ 
redress of the grievances under width they had so 
long laboured; and his chancellor laid ,thc blame 
of the misfortunes of France upon the queen his 
mother, the dukes of Burgundy and Orleans, and 
the other princes of the blood, who had all robbed 
or shamefully waste'! the revenue of the state. 
The accusation was just; hut the Dauphin soon 
showed that he was as rapacious, prodigal, and 
dissipated as the worst of finite he denounced. He 
Mirrouqjlcd himself with headstrong and depraved 
young men,“who ‘squandered all the money he 
could give them, and forced him into illegal 
courses to get more. Kvcn in Paris, which had 
long been accustomed to an immoral couit, his 
vulgar dissoluteness excited disgust. Not satisfied 
with publicly entertaining a servant of the palace 
as bis mistiess, lie shut, up bis young and beautiful 
wife in a chateau at St. Germain-cii-Eave. This 
was a fresh injury to the Duke of Dmgundv, who 
was father of the dnupliincss, and it was instantly 
resented : the states of Flanders, taking lip the 
j quarrel of the duke, told the insensate young man 
that, unless he immediately redressed this and 
other injuries, the duke would not ratify the treaty 
ol Arras; and that neither lie nor his vassals, or any 
of Ins subjects, would take up arms to defend the 
dauphin or France from the atlaqjk of the English. 
Before this the duke had gone from Flanders into 
his states of Burgundy, where he assembled Ca- 
boclic, Legoix, and the other chiefs of the Parisian 
iraternity of butchers. The Count of Annagnttc 
at the same time was carrying on a private war in 
the south, the Count of St. Pol was doing the same 
in the north, and peace and good order existed 
nowhere. 

Such was the hapless condition of France when 
Henry proposed to conquer it. In the immediate 
presence of danger attempts were made to recon¬ 
cile the factions, and oaths were interchanged in 
abundance; but. the animosities were too deeply 
rooted to allow of a sincere co-operation ; the exe¬ 
crable misgovern incut of twenty years could not he 
repaired in a day: the people were already ex¬ 
hausted by taxeji, civil wars, and military execu¬ 
tions; and they had fallen into that worst of all 
states of mind, where the independence of one’s 
country is no longer paramount and sacred. 
“What can the English do to us worse than the 
things we suffer at the hands of our own princes?” 
was a common exclamation among the poor people 
of France.* 

Before arming, the King of England negotiated 
at some length ; but we may pass nghtlv over the 
hollow diplomacy which, on the part of France, 
did not emanate from any established government 
having either the right or the power to contract 
obligations. To the peremptory demand of the 
crown of France no answer was returned. About 
a month later (in August, 1414) Ilenry intimated 
that, lie would be satisfied with the fulfilment of 
* Juvenal.—St. Denis.—Monstrclct,—ISnrante.—Villaret. 


Edward I II.’s treaty of Brctigny, and the addition 
of Normandy, Anjou, and Maine, and some terri¬ 
tory in Provence, together with the hand of 
Charles’s daughter Catherine, with a marriage 
portion of two millions of crowns. It was replied 
for Charles, that he would restore the whole of the 
“ancient duchy of Aquitaine, and give his daughter 
with a portion of six hundred thousand crowns. 
Ilenry rejected these proposals with disdain, and 
recalled his ambassadors. In the month of No¬ 
vember he asked aids from a willing parliament, 
who immediately voted a supply of two-tenths and 
two-fifteenths; not, however, expressly for the 
purposes for which the money was asked, hut 
“ for the defence of the kingdom of England and 
the safety of the seas.” On this occasion Henry’s 
uncle, Beaufort, bishop of Winchester and chan¬ 
cellor of England, opened the proceedings in par¬ 
liament with a speech turning upon the words 
“ Dumtempushabemusopercmur bonum,” (whilst 
we have time let us work the good work) ; and'the 
commons chose for their speaker Thomas Clmueer, 
Supposed to have been the son of the great pect¬ 
in the beginning of the following year Ilenry conde¬ 
scended to renew his negotiations, and even low ered 
liis demands so far as to give up his claim to 
Normandy, Anjou, and Maine; but, though 
alarmed, the French adhered to their former con¬ 
ditions.* 

On the 16th of April a council of fifteen spiri¬ 
tual and twenty-eight temporal peers met at West¬ 
minster, and to them Henry announced his firm 
purpose of making a voyage in his own proper 
person, by the grace of God, to recover his inhe¬ 
ritance. Both bishops and lay-lords enthusiasti¬ 
cally applauded this resolution, and assured him 
of their sincere co-operation. He appointed the 
Duke of Bedford, one of his brothers, to he regent 
during his absence ; and, having raised the sum of 
five hundred thousand nobles, he set out to embark 
at Southamjtton in the month of July. At Win¬ 
chester be was met by the Archbishop of Botirgcs, 
who hud been despatched by the Duke of Bern in 
the vain hope that the storm might yet be diverted. 
Henry told this prelate that the crown of France, 
was his right, and that he would win it by the 
sword. The archbishop, who was a man of spirit 
worthy to represent a better government, replied 
that his master, King Charles, had made the most 
liberal offers, not out of fear, but from his compas¬ 
sion awl a love of peace. “ If thou makest thy 
attempt,” he continued, “ he will call upon the 
blessed Virgin and all the saints; and then, with 
their aid, and the support of loyal subjects and 
faithful allies, thou wilt he driven into the sea, or 
thou wilt he taken captive or slain.” “ We shall 
see,” said Ilenry ; and dismissing the archbishop 
with many rich presents, he continued his road to 
Southampton.f His Meet rode at anchots in the 
hay ; his knights and soldiers were encamped 
round the shore; snd he had begun to superintend 

* Ityiuer. He Hives the whole negotiation at length. 

f Moustrclet,—Wulsing—Elm. 
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the. embarkation, when he was checked by the in- 
Uelligeiicc, of a conspiracy against his life. This 
hold plot included Sir Thomas Grey of Hcton, the 
Lord Scroop of Masham,—a person who enjoyed 
J lenryN most perfect confidence, and who always 
slept Auth the king : but the leader was the king’s 
'own cousin Richard, brother to the infamous Rut¬ 
land (now Duke of York), and recently created 
' Carl of Cambridge. An inquest of twelve jurors 
of the county found that the Earl of Cambridge 
and Sir Thomas Grey had treasonably conspired 
to proclaim the Earl of Mgrch, and to oall in a 
Scottish army; and that the Lord Scroop was 
guilty of misprision of treason. Grey was 
beheaded : Cambridge and Scroop claimed the 
privilege of being tried by their peers; this was 
granted, and all the lords in the army condemned 
them to the block.* % 

At last Henry embarked, ‘and set sail ‘from 
Southampton : bis fleet, w hich consisted in part of 
slops he bad hired from Ireland, Holland, and 
bnesland, amounted to twelve or fourteen hundred 
sail of vessels, from twenty to three hundred tons 
burden ; Isis army to six thousand five hundred 
horse, and about twenty-four thousand font, of all 
kinds.f lie anchored in the mouth of the river 
Seme, three miles from Harfleur, on the. ldtli of 
August. Oil the following day he began to land 
his troops and stores,—an operation which occu¬ 
pied three whole days; audit is remarkable that 
it was never interrupted or resisted, although the 
place of disembarkation presented many natural 
hnd artificial obstacles. A proclamation was 
i'-sued, forbidding, under pain of death, all excesses 
against the peaceful inhabitants; and it is noted 
by many contemporary historians, French as well 
as English, that Henry, with honourable persc- 
verancc, enforced the uniform good treatment of 
the people through whose districts lie afterwards 
passed, and that, too, when suffering the most 
dreadful privations in his own army. On the 17th 
lie laid siege to Harfleur, a very strong fortress, 
with a numerous garrison, situated on the left 
bank of the river. The conduct of the siege was 
according to the rules laid down by “ Master 
Giles,” the principal military authority of that 
period.} The loss sustained by the besieging 
ai my was very great, not so much from the sword 
and the awkward artillery of those times, as from 
a frightful [dysentery, brought on by the damp, 
unwholesome nature of the place. The men 
perished by hundreds, and many of the most emi¬ 
nent captains died of the disease. Seeing, how¬ 
ever, no prospect of being relieved, and suffering 
from the same dysentery, the garrison capitulated, 
and the town was surrendered on the 22nd of 

• The best account or this conspiracy is given in Sir Harris 
Nicolas’* *• History of the Baltic ol‘ A/.iucnurt, ami of the Exprdi- 
turn of Ilonry V. France.” It is said that the conspirutois were 
bribed by the French. 

i Included in ting number was a strong body of gunners, miners, 
masons, carpenters, saddlers, bowyers, smiths, and other artisans and 
labourers. 

t A beautiful manuscript cony of his work—Do Rcgimlne Prin- 
otpum—i* preserved in the Ilarleian Collection in the British 
Museum, 


September, after a sidge of thirty-six days. Henry 
then shipped his sick and wounded (among whom 
was Mortimer,* Earl'of Manji) for England, and 
remained a few days at Harfleur.* While here 
he sent a chivalrous challenge to the Dauphin, 
offering to decide the contest in personal combat. 
The Dauphin, who was fonder of fiddling than of 
fighting, returned no answer. * 

W ith the insignificant force the English king now 
had, it seemed madness to underfake any gre*it en¬ 
terprise. The sea was .open to him, hut he scorned 
the notion of returning to England with no honour 
gained save the capture of a single tovfli; and it is 
exceedingly probable that had he so returned, he 
would have, suffered a dangerous less of popularity. 
It is said, however, that a council of war recom¬ 
mended that he should re-embark ; hut if this 
opinion were really entertained by the chiefs of 
the army, they seem to have given it up without 
demur. “ No,” said Henry ; “ we must first see, 
bv (iod’s help, a little more of this good land of 
France, which is all our own. Our mind is made 
up to endure every peril rather than they shall he 
able to reproach us with being afraid of them. 
We will go, an it please God, without harm or 
danger; hut if they disturb our journey, why, then, 
we must fight them, and victory and glory will he 
ours.” The forces were drawn out, and prepared 
to march through the hostile provinces of Nor¬ 
mandy, Picardy, and Artois, to Calais. With the 
reductions made hv the casualties of the siege, by 
sickness, and by h aving a garrison in Harfleur, 
they did not exceed nine' thousand men.f The. 
march began on the (ith of October, when a great 
force, with the king and dauphin at their head, lay 
at Rouen, and another, under the Constable of 
France, in front of the English, in Picardy, whi¬ 
ther troops were pouring in all directions. In his 
passage through Normandy,} Henry met with no 
gieat. resistance ; hut detachments more numerous 
than his whole force watched Lis movements, and 
cut off stragglers: the country was laid waste be¬ 
fore his approach, hut that was more owing to the 
poverty than to the ill-will of the inhabitants; 
then the people in the towns and villages furnished 
lum with little or no provisions—they were half 
starving themselves ; sickness wns reproduced by 
this want of proper food and the fatigues of the 
march. At the passage of the river Breslc, he.j 
vond Dieppe," the garrison of Eu made a sortie, 
and fell upon his rear, hut the leader of the French • 
was killed, and the rest lied hack to the covering 
of their ramparts. On the J 2th of October, lie 
reached the memorable ford of Blnnche-Taquc, 
where he hope* to pass like Edward HI.; hut 
the French pursued the same plan now that they 
did then ; they resolved to defend the line of the 

• Mbnstrelet.—Wulsing. — Sir II. Nicolas’s Hist, of Battle of 
Aziurourt, fkr, 

■fr .sir II. Nicolas says, after an impartial consideration, that not 
more than 1)000 Jighting men could have lelt Harlleur; and there is 
" a strong probability’ 1 that the foreedid not much exceed 6000 men. 

J The line of match he chose was by Fecamp and along the sea- 
coast, till he came to the river Somme. From Blanche-Taquo lie 
was obliged to strike in land. 
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Somme, and, taught by experience, they had*forti¬ 
fied both banks hid dnvui strong p ills ides acroso 
the foul, uid ])] iced tboops of archcis Ik lnud them 
llcmy util Util to Airumeb, the little town wlicre 
Ldw iircl Ill li id slept- two nights bi ime the battle 
of Bluntlu -T 1411c, and there the F nglish army 
s]x lit tins nijit ot the 12th lit had now to seek 

loi 1 p tssagi up tin mci, as his gunt-gianil- 
fatliti lnd sough I >r one 111 distending it He 
numbed 'dona tin left hmk to Bulkul, where he 
sli pt 011 the 1 fill *1 lie ( ofist dde of France had 
fixed his hi,ul-qu jrters it Abbtxillc On the oppo- 
siti side ot the rixer, evuy InuRt u is broken 
down, nil) foyl w ts foiuiud, md (olumns of 
hurst and to it nnnu in rid d ng the light hmk, 
kcipni-, in lint with him is hi pi (tide 1 up the 
](ft M mi of lus pci pie 1 id. lie irt it In m_, thus 
lmh d m dl illiiiipts to uoss the Somme, md at 
seeing th it tluii 111 tt< h w is le tdm_, tliem f ir 110111 
the st 1 sli irt ‘ I, who writts i\s t tlnplmi 
of (In irm\, “ md 111 on others looked lutteih up 
toheuin, md uu)doiulthe (hunt HHiey.indthe 
profit turn ol tin \ 11 _,in, md ol I igl mil s saint, 
Si Otorgi, to ^ ix e us from tin lmniint nt pt ills 
hv whith wt wen suirmndid, and unhleustj 
n uli Gains 111 tftt\ On tin 14th, Iltmy 
nude m itti nipt to piss at Pont St Runs, and 
w is lepnlsed, is I tin ml hid been at (lit sunt 
plu< On the I bill. In ti it d tiHnict 1 p iss t_,t it 
Ptnfiiudt Mu, hut lit nut with no la ttu sut- 
ttss Still uintumin, to tscind tin mu, lit find 
st vend ot.hu pissigts 111 tin t misi of t hi Ifith 
and 17th, hut ixuywhiu uisunn untilik oh 
st u It s jm si ntt d tht nilvts It sums 1st mish- 
Ul-,, til If willll ill W ts losill, all this pit ( lolls 
time, no attempt was 111 idt to fill upon lus light 
fl ink an 1 Ins ri 11 On tin night of tin ISth, 
Imiig got dine \innn-,h( li dttd it B unvilkis 
Ills tl ups wen snllmii- tun possddi tlisumi- 
loit, and win dishi utem d b\ thin ltptttiddis 
ipponitmcuts, hut on the minim, of the 1 Oth, 
lit w u s 0 (oitumti s to find 1 fori btfwiui 
Bikntourl and V >\i nue, whitli lnd not hi in 
sftikul by this peopli if St Quentin The Eng¬ 
lish made a dish leioss this fold , tin \ m guird 
tstdilishul fhunstlu on tin lijit Innk, whitli 
liny hid s> Ion., yt triad to rc ieli, mil flu whole, 
uiiny xvith its lug^igt gotsifils muss | Ila\ m n 
kist this line of <lt ft 11c , the (onstibli, tputt dis- 
t imcerted, (i 11 hack born tin Somme, md maiehul 
along the C d 11s mud is fn as St Pol, m Aitois 
lit my tjuit 11 \ followed by tht sunt rind, hut 
whili his sin ill lout axis every lioui fartlitr re- 
duetil by sitkutss, tint of the constable w is eon- 
tmually stri ngtheind, and, 111 a few diys, tht 
whole of the io\al irmy of Pi mec was in Alton, 
On the 20th of Oelohei, three liu dds arrmd fi im 

• This anonymt us writer whom Sn II NiroUs styles ( hn»- 
tucl 1 A, wus first 1 nt 1 )d no 1 to tht nmee <t m lein it 1 1 is l y 
thwl until lud in lustn us must filter His at o nts win hi ivt> 
ntmr bun published exist m MS iu tin (ottoman and Slonic 
Collet lions in Ill 1 1 ruy ot the Biitiwli Museum 

1 lie weighty l> i$,e in 1 wa.gj<ou» bad bteu 1 ft behiud at 
II irfleur On stirtmj, irorn that place, the soldiers hud only pio 
a itiious for ci^ht diys 


[Book 7. 

the Constable and the Dukes of Orleans and Bour¬ 
bon, to acquaint % the king ot their resolution to 
give him battle heloic he reached Calais Iltniy 
replud that the will of God would he duni,—that 
he did not beck them—but tear ol them, should 
never induce him to move out ot lus way, or to go 
either glower or faster than he intended his 
march was before him, straight on by the road to 
Calais, and it the Frtuch attempted to stop him, it 
would be at their peril True to Ins word, tin 
king of England inuohid on with the gnitist 
calmness and i earn Wifi, Prom St Pol, the Con 

stable fell back to the veil up s ot Ruisst mxillt and 
AzmcouTt, and theic (having ntciudntuly all 
the reinforcements lu expected) he dctumimd to 
make his stand On tht 24th, Htnrv eiosstd (lit 
deep and rapid river of Tcrnois (a tribal u , of tht 
Cine he) at Blanjjp, and boon after lu cunt in 
sight of some of the enemy s columns l.xpi i tin-, 
m nt uk, he formed m order ol battle, but tin 
columns he saw'withdrcw to Aznuourt, andtow mis 
t veiling lie inarched on to Maisonulks, i lugu 
x ill ue, wlneh was only a few bow-shots horn tin 
t utniv s outposts Some pio\lsums w, te lirimeht 
in, mil the men refreshed tliuustlvts, and took 
sonit nsi As soon as the moon arose, olhctis 
wtit sent out to survey the position, and aseeitarn 
tin n it nit ot flit ground occupied hv tin 1 it nth 
Dining tin whole night the Luglisl plaud oil 
the 11 tiuinpits and other martial lustruim nt-* so 
tint tht whole nt lghhourhood lesounded with tht ir 
musit Notwithstanding they wire much languid 
mil opjuesstd liy cold and hunger, tht y kept up t 
the 11 till spmt, but many of tliem confi-sul tin n 
sms, took tin saerameut, and midt tlun wills 
These houib of suspense were tht most lung of 
all, hut not a man among them spoke of sum ut'u 
u tn it or flight was imposbihh * 

On tht suit of the French tlieii was no w ml of 
tonfiduice,. hut an evident absence ol oidtr md 
discipline T’heConstable struck tin niyul burnti 
ml) the ground on the Calais road, ‘a little in ad 
vanct ot llie village of Ruisseanville , and tin 
Aihnnal of Frmce, the master of the t loss-hows, 
the priuees, barons, and knights,plankil then lim¬ 
ners round it, with loud acclamations of joy 'lht 

Constiblt oithrcdthcm to pass the in,lit while 
they wue, every troop near to its own fltg The 
night wts cold and ram\, but tiny lit grt it lues 
all along then line, and the soldiers, while thty 
wanned themselves, passed round the w mi-cup, 
and calculated the proper ransoms fui tin king 
and tht great barons of England, whom they made 
sure of taking on the moriow. The pages and 
valets of the army rode about looking foi hay and 
bit aw to lay on the damp ground, liorbCb went 
anti came slipping and floundering m the clayey 
boil, there w as a continual movement and nuibc, 
the horsemen were heard afar off shouting to one 
another but by borne chance, they had scarcely 
any mubical instruments to cheer their hearts; 
aud it was remarked, with astonishment, that very 

* Moiistrelet,— Barante,—Nteolus. 
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fcvl of their horses neighed during the night,— 
which, adds the chronicler, was considered bv 
nmnr as a very bad omen.* Among the leaders 
of this army were some old officers, not quite so 
sure of the result. The Duke of Berri, who had 
foughtaiit the battle of Poietiers sixty years ago, 
remembered that on that occasion the French had 
felt confident of victory, and yet his father, King 
.John, had been taken prisoner, and the army de¬ 
stroyed. With these discouraging recollections, 
the old duke, had opposed the plan of giving battle 
altogether, and had prevented the project of putting 
(diaries in person at the hefd of lus forces. “ It 
is bettoi,” said he, “ to lose the battle, than to 
lose th# king and the battle.” 

At early dawn King Henry heard matins and 
masS with Ins men ; and, for the better accommo¬ 
dation of all, tlnee masses were said, and he then 
led them to their positions. He formed them, as 
usual, into tlnee divisions and two wings; but the 
illusions stood so closely together, that they'ap¬ 
pealed as one. The archers were placed in ad¬ 
vance of the men-at-arms in form of a wedge. In 
addition to his how and arrows, his hill-hook, 
hatchet, or hammer, every archer carried a long 
stake sharpened at both ends, which lie was in fix 
obliquely liefoie him in the ground, so as to sene 
as a fitm pike against the charge of the enemy’s 
eavah v These stakes formed together an excel¬ 
lent rampait, pm taking of the nature of < hri aux 
<lr hi'C, and they could be moved and fixed again 
d a change of position should he deemed neces¬ 
sary. The upper end of the stakes, which piu- 
jeeled agt.tmu the foe, were tipped with iron : this 
was a new precaution never before used tu a war 
by Christians. The baggage, the priests, the tents, 
and horses—for this fight, like that of Poietiers 
and Creey, was to he fought chiefly on foot—were 
placed in the real, near to the village of Maison- 
cellcs, imilir guard of some men-at-aims and a 
small body of archers. When these dispositions 
were made, Henry mounted a small grey horse, 
and rode along the lines of each division, tie 
wane a helmet of polished steel, surmounted with 
a crown of gold, set with sparkling gems, and the 
arms of England and of France were embroidered 
in gold on Ins sureoat. But what struck the Eng¬ 
lish more than gold and gems, was the bright 
lively blue eye of the hero, whose countenance, 
like that of the great Edward on the like, occasion, 
'was serenely cheerful. As he rode from rank to 
rank he said a few words to each; he recalled to 
their memories the glorious victories gained by 
their ancestors with an equal disparity of 1111 m- 
b< rs. He told them that he had made up his own 
mind to conquer or die there—that England should 
never have to pay a ransom for him. He assured 
the tiTchers that file French had sworn to cut off the 
three fingsrs of, their right hand, to unfit them for 
their craft; and he reminded thorn of the atrocities 
committed on their countrymen taken at Soissons. 
“We have not come,” said he, “ into our kingdom 

• Momtrelet. 


of Ijrtgico like mortal enemies ; we have not burnt 
towns and villages; we have not outraged women 
rfhd maidens kke our adversaries at Soissons. 
They are full of sin, and Have no fear of God.” 
The allusion ti^lhe siege of Soissons had a wonder¬ 
ful effect—for it was well remembered how two 
•hundred brave English bowmen (prisoners of war) 
had been hanged there like xlogs. As the king 
passed one of the divisions, he lieaul a bia\e 
officer, Walter Hungcrford, expressing “a wish 
that some ^f the gallant knights and stout archers 
who were living, in idleness in merry England 
could he present on this field, ‘i No !U exclaimed 
Henry, “ 1 would not have a single man more. 
If God gives us the victory, the fewer we ate tin 
more honour; and, if we (bar, the less will lie the 
loss to our countiv. But we will not lose ; fight 
as von were wont to do, and holme night the pmle 
of our numberless cm lines shall he humbled In the 
dust.” The disparity of numbers was, nidi id, 
appalling—the French being, at the most model,itc 
calculation, as six to one;* hut thc\ had leatnl 
little from i xperionee; their chiefs seenud to he 
sullerii g mulct a moral vertigo,— they had ciowdi d 
tin lr immense host m fields Ixtwicn two woods, 
where there was not loom lot flu m to (hploy or to 
mameuMc with nn\ facility. From the kerne to 
the Somme—from the Somme to the spot wheic 
they wcic now ctowded and heaped upon one ano¬ 
ther,—there was scarce!v a position nunc unfavour¬ 
able ; and the i am, w Inch had fallen m torrents, 
rendeicd idlin' of the fields almost impassable to 
hm sos hearing the weight of men in heavy annum ; 
w bile to the English loot, most lightly accoutred, 
no such obstacle presented itself. 

A close parallel has been drawn between the 
fights of Cue) and Azmeoiirt, hut ni some respects 
they ihfl'eied. The French, tutored it may he by 
the old Duke of Berri, did not begin the actum, 
hilt waited to lie attacked, sitting down on the 
ground every man near to his own batimr. ileniy 
hud calculated on the confusion sine to arise at the 
first movement of such a fon e in such close and 
difficult ground, and for some hours lie patiently 
w aited their attack. During this time lie disti l-. 
Imted food and a little wine among his men, who 
sate down to their breakfast quietly on the ground, 
even as their forefathers hail done atCiccv. U bile 
the compact force of Henry was governed hv one 
master-will, the loose multitude of the French was 
distracted by the conflicting opinions of many pre¬ 
sumptuous men. “The Constable,” says a great 
French writer,f who has described the battle with 
a"rare impartiality, “ was by right, of his office the 
commander-in-chief of the French army, hut there 
were with him so many princes who had all wills 
of their own, that it wiib not easy for lulu to obtain 

* Monatrolet snjs tli.it the Fienrh \\cr»* t "on .1 li.is.fv suivey. 
estimated to be mote than six times the numboi of the lh»gh&h " 
According to the Laglish chronicler, who ambitiously c.illh himself 
“ Titus Linus,'* they were rather more than seven to one. Another 
contemporary estimates the French at 100,000, which would be uime 
than ten to one, even admitting that Henry marched from llailleur 
with 0000 men. and v\ ithout counting lus losses on the match, 

f M. tie liar ante. 
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obedience.” The Duke of Orleans, the Conn, of 
Ncvers, and n host of young gentlemen who had 
just put on their knightly spurs, Unit had never 
earned them, wanted to charge the English at once, 
without any preconcerted plan. The Constable, it 
appears, would fain have waited the arrival of 
fresh reinforcements under the Marshal de Loigny 
and the Duke of iiritlany, who were both on their 
march, and expected in the course of that and the 
following day. it seemed disgraceful, with such 
odds, to wait for more ; but the Constable prevailed. 
The entire loss of his authority was not felt till 
the battle cbmmcilecd, and he was evidently deter¬ 
mined upon delay. As the morning woie away 
he even sent Missile Guichard Dauphin and the 
Sire de Holly to the English camp, to negotiate, 
and to offer Henry a free passage, if he would on 
his pari restore JIarlleur, together with all the pri¬ 
soners he had made, and resign his pretensions to 
the crown of France. Henry, undismayed by the 
force before him, would only treat on the same 
conditions which he had offered in his own capital, 
lie lias been lauded for bis firmness and his har¬ 
dihood, but his good policy has been generally 
overlooked. If be had allowed the Constable to 
amuse him with these negotiations fora day or two, 
his army would have been starved outright—a more 
serious consideration this, than the anival of re¬ 
inforcements ; for had the Duke of Brittany come 
up with Ins six thousand men, he would m all 
probability have only increased the confusion and 
the unmanageableness of the French host. Seeing, 
then, that they would not come to him, Henry pre¬ 
pared to go to them. He despatched two detach¬ 
ments,—-the one to lie in ambush on the left Hank 
of the French, the other to their rear, where, when 
the battle began, they were to set fire to a barn and 
house belonging to the Priory of St. George, at 
IJesdin, mid so create an alarm. These manoeuvres 
were executed ; and the two detachments, being 
both of archers, got to the posts appointed, and lay 
in wait without being perceived by the enemy. It 
was towards the hour of noon when Henry gave 
the brief but gheering order—“ Banners advance !” 
At the same moment, Sir Thomas Erpingham, the 
commander of the archers, a knight grown grey 
with age and honour, threw his truncheon into the 
air, exclaiming—“Now strike!” The distance 
fbctwecu the two armies was short of a quarter of 
a mile. The English moved on in gallant array 
until the foremost came within bow-shot of the 
French : then the archers stuck their stakes in the 
ground licforc them, and set up a tremendous 
shout. Their loud huzzas were instantly echoed 
by tbe men that lay concealed on the left flank of 
the French, who, the next minute, were assailed 
by a tremendous shower of arrows both in front 
and flank. The French had few or no bowmen, 
for that weapon was considered unworthy of 
knightly hands, and the princes had insolently 
rejected the service of the burghers and other ple¬ 
beians, holding that France ought to be defended 
only by gentlemen ! Mcssire Clignet, of Brabant, 


thought that he could break tbe English archers 
with tbe lance, and be charged with twelve hundred 
horse, shouting “ Mountjoye! St. Denis ! ” But 
the ground was soft and slippery ; the flight of 
arrows that met them right in the face was terrific : 
some were killed; some rolled, horse and''•horse¬ 
man, on the field; others turned their horses’ heads: 
and, of the whole twelve hundred, not above seven 
score followed their chiefs up to the English front, 
where the archers, instead of wearing steel armour, 
had'even thrown aside their leathern jackets, that 
they might have a freer use of their nervous arms. 
But between the defence of the sharp stakes, and 
the incessant flight of their arrows, very few of the 
French lances reached those open breasts. Such 
of the knights as stood their ground, stooped \heir 
heads as the arrows went through the visors ; they 
thus scarcely saw what they were doing, and lost 
the command of their horses, which, wounded in 
many places, became mad with pain, and galloped 
back, joining tbe other fugitives, and breaking the 
first division of the French army. Only three 
horsemen penetrated beyond the stakes, and they 
were instantly slain., Everywhere within reach 
of the arrows the French horse were seen capering 
or rushing through the lines, doing great mischief 
to their own army, and causing the wildest uproar 
and confusion. But, in fact, all order was already 
lost there ; the columns got mixed ; the words of 
command were disregarded ; and while die. timid 
stole to the rear, the brave all rushed to the van, 
ciowdiug the division that was over-crowded befine 
in that narrow space. It appears, indeed, that 
more than once they were so huddled together that 
they had not room to couch their lances. Mean¬ 
while, the English, removing their slakes, came 
on with still more tremendous huzzas : the French 
made a slight retrograde movement, and then, so 
miserably had their ground been chosen, they got 
into some reel ntly ploughed corn-fields, where 
their horsek sank almost to their saddle-girths, stuck 
fast, or rolled over with their riders. Seeing that 
the van-guaril was thoroughly disordered and 
broken, the English archers left their stakes, which 
it appears they did not use again, and, slinging 
their bows behind them, rushed with their bill¬ 
hooks and hatchets into the midst of the steel-clad 
knights, they themselves being almost without 
clothing, and many of them both bare-footed and 
bare-headed. The Constable of France and many 
of the most illustrious of the knights were pre¬ 
sently killed by these despised plebeians, who, 
without any assistance from the chivalry of Eng¬ 
land, dispersed the whole body. Then the second 
division opened to receive the sad remnants of the 
first,—a manoeuvre attended with fresh disorder. 
At this moment the Duke Anthony of Brabant, 
who had just arrived in the field, having in his 
impatient haste left his reinforc6meni3 behind 
him, headed a fresh charge of horse, but he was 
instantly slain by the English, who kept advancing, 
and destroying all that opposed them. The second 
division of the French, however, closed up, and kept 
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its ground, though the weight of their armour made 
them sink knee-deep in the mire. Henry now 
brought up his men-at-arms, and, calling in his 
brave bow-men, formed them again in good order. 
These Jightly-equipped troops found little inconve¬ 
nience from the nature of the soil; they had the , 
free use of their limbs; they were fresh as when 
they first came into battle ; and they again gave a 
loud huzza when the king led them on to a fresh 
charge. It was now that the real battle took place, 
and that Henry’s life was repeatedly exposed to 
great danger. His brother, the Duke of Clarence, 
was wounded and thrown down, and would have 
been killed or made prisoner, but for the personal 
valour of the king, who placed himself beside the 
bodv, and beat off' the assailants. Soon after he 
was charged by a hand of eighteen knights, bearing 
the banner of the Lord of Croy, who had bound 
themselves by an oath to take or kill the King of 
England. One of these knights struck the king 
villi bis mace or battle-axe, and the blow was so 
violent that Henry staggered and fell on bis knees ; 
but his brave-men instantly closed round him, and 
killed every one of the eighteen knights. The 
Duke of Aleneon then charged up, and cut bis 
way to the royal standard of England. With a 
stroke of his battle-axe he beat the Duke of York 
to the ground; and when Henry stood forth to 
defend his unworthy relative, he hit him over the 
head, and knocked off part of his crown which he 
wore over his helmet. But this blow was the last 
Aleneon ever struck; the English closed upon 
him ; seeing his danger, he raised his voice to the 
king, saying,—“1 surrender to you; I am the. 
Duke of Aleneon.” Henry held out his hand, but 
il was too late,—the duke was dead. IIis fall 
ended the battle, for his followers fled in dismay; 
and the third division of the French army, which 
had never drawn sword, and which was in itself 
more than double the number of the whole. English 
force, fell hack, and presently began to gallop 
from the field. Up to this point the English had 
not embarrassed themselves with prisoners, hut 
they now look them by heaps,—many surrendering, 
and many more making vain efforts to defend their 
liberty and honour in the midst of that hopeless 
confusion. As they took the Frenchmen they 
removed tiieir helmets from their heads, the better 
to knock out their brains m case of their giving- 
further trouble. An immense number were thus 
secured, when Henry heard a dreadful noise in his 
rear, where the priests of his army were sitting on 
horseback among the baggage, and he soon saw a 
hostile force drawn out in that direction. At the 
same, time, the third division of the French, which 
had been in full retreat, seemed to rally and raise 
their banners afresh. Henry knew that the Duke 
of Brittany a^d other chiefs, with reinforcements, 
were notiar off; and believing himseH*aboul to lie 
enveloped, he gave orders that every man should 
kill the prisoner or prisoners he had taken.* As 

* Cluotiiclp A., as quoted by Sir Harris Nicolas. 
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th?'. ffmsom of captives of rank was one of the sol¬ 
diers’ best gains, many were unwilling to obey this 
mandate; but* Henry sent -two hundred archers, 
who knocked the French knights on the head 
without compunction. The extent of this hor¬ 
rible massacre is not known ; but it appears 
that, a great number of thr noblest knights in 
France fell in consequence of what, after all, was 
a mistake. The body in the ie%r were only some 
five or six hundred peasants who had Altered 
Maisoncelles, and fallen upon the baggage in 
hope of obtaining plunder, arid driving oil some (it 
the English horses; and what appeared a rallying 
in front was only a momentary pause, the third 
division continuing to gejlop off the field harder 
than ever. As soon as Henry discovered lus 
mistake he gave orders to stop the carnage and to 
look after the wounded. Then, attended by his 
principal liarons, lie rode over the field, and sent 
out the heralds, as usual, to examine the coats of 
arms of the knights and princes that had fallen ; 
and while his people were occupied in stripping 
the dead, he called to him the herald of the King 
of France, the king-at-iums, who was named 
Mountjoyc, and with him several other heralds, 
both English and French, and said to them,— 
“ We have not made this slaughter, but the 
Almighty, as we believe, for the sins of France ” 
And after tins he disked them to whom the honour 
of the victory was due V—and then Mmmtjoye 
answered, “To the King of England; to him 
ought victory to lie given, and not to the King of 
France.’’ After this the king asked the name of 
the castle that he saw pretty near to him ?—and 
they answered that it was called Azinconrt.-- 
“Thcn,” said Henry, “since all bottles ought to 
tic named after the nearest, castle, let this battle 
bear henceforward and lastingly the name of the 
battle of Azineourt.”* This name the English 
have corrupted into Agincourt. 

The loss on the side of the French was fright¬ 
ful : “ never had so many and such noble men 
fallen in one battle.” The whole chivalry of 
France was cropped. Seven near relations of 
King Charles—the Duke of Brabant, tlie Count of 
Nevcrs, the Duke of Bar, his brother the Count 
of Marie, his other brother John, the Constable 
D’Albrot, the Duke of Aleneon, had all perished. 
Among the. great lords the Count.of Dampierre, llA 
Count of Vaudemont, the lords of Rambure, Helly, 
and Yerehin, and Messire Giuehard Dauphin, met 
the same fate. In all there perished on the field eight 
thousand gentlemen, knights, or squires, including 
one hundred and twenty great lords that had each a 
banner of his own. Among the most distinguished 
prisoners, who were far less numerous than the slain 
of the same class, were the Duke of Orleans, the 
Count of Richemont, the Marshal Boui'ieimlt,^ the 
Duke of Bourbon, the counts of Ett and Vend,'me,. 
and the lords of ilareourt and Craou. The loss of 
the English is differently estimated, but at the 

* Mmistu'l.'l. 
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highest account it was only sixteen hundred f.ie*ii, 
among whom were the Earl of Suffolk and the, 
Duke of York, who, after his manifold treacheries, 
met a soldier’s death,—a more honourable fate 
than he deserved. 

The Duke of Orleans, who had been dragged 
out wounded from beneath a heap of the dead, was 
sorely afflicted at the most unexpected turn that 
affairs hod taken. Henry went to console him. 
“ Howtfare you, my cousin V” said he, “ and why 
do you refuse to eat and drink ?” The duke re¬ 
plied that he was determined to fast. “ Not so— 
make good cheer,’" said the king, mildly; “ if 
God has given me the grace to win this victory, I 
acknowledge that It is through no merits of mine 
own. I believe that God has willed that the 
French should be punished; aud if what I have 
heard be true, no wonder at it; for they tell me 
that never were seen such a disorder, such a licence 
of wickedness, such debauchery, such had vices as 
now reign in France. It is pitiful and horrible to 
hear it all, and certes the wrath of the Lord must 
have been awakened !"’ On the following morning, 
‘when the English left Maisoncellcs, the king and 
the Duke of Orleans rode side by side, conversing 
in a friendly manner. As the English crossed tiie 
battle-field, they killed a number of the common 
wounded who were unable to move. They had 
already stripped them of their armour and of the 
best clothes they wore; and the moment they were 
gone, thousands of the French peasantry, women 
as well as men, hurried to the scene of horror to 
glean after them. These latter considered nothing 
beneath their attention, and when thev, in their 
turn, left the ground, more than ten thousand of 
their unfortunate countrymen lay upon it as naked 
us they were horn. The Count of Charolais, after¬ 
wards called Philip flic Good, eldest son of the 
Duke of Burgundy, was at the castle of Aire, not 
far from the battle, in which he had been prevented 
faking a part by the strict orders of Bis father. 
When he heard the dreadful news, he was incon¬ 
solable, and refused all nourishment; but he sent 
the Bailiff of Ai,re and the Abbot of Ruisscauville 
to superintend the burying of the French, while he 
attended in person the funeral of his two uncles, 
the Duke of Brabant and the Count of Nevers. 
The abbot and the bailiff bought twenty-five roods 
ofi, land: here three immense pits were dug, and 
five thousand eight hundred men were buried in 
heaps. Then the Bishop of Guines went down 
and sprinkled holy water, and blest this vast sepul¬ 
chre of the aristocracy of France. Many hundreds 
who had friends at hand were interred with more 
decency in the churches of the neighbouring coun¬ 
try, or conveyed to their own castles. Thousands 
who had crawled from the field into the villages, 
or into the neighbouring woods, were buried there, 
or left a prey to the wolves and the ravens. Ac¬ 
cording to a French account, the English, not having 
time to bury their own dead, threw them into a 
barn to which they set fire. It is not in the battle 
—in the maddening rapture of the fight—hut in 


the after-scenes that the horrors of war appear in 
their disgusting nakedness.* 

Almost sinking under the weight of their booty, 
the English conquerors marched slowly on towards 
Calais. On their way they must have learnt that 
Bardolf, the lieutenant of that fortress, wild had 
news of his sovereign’s danger, hail sent out three 
hundred men-at-arms to join him, or make a 
diversion in his favour, and that these brave men 
had been defeated, and nearly all made prisoners 
by the people of Picardy, just before the battle of 
Azincourt. Immediately on his arriving at Calais, 
Henry called a council. Sickness still prevailed in 
his skeleton of an army ; famine and disease raged 
in all the neighbouring provinces of France; he 
had not only saved liis honour, hut gained 'he 
greatest military glory; lie wanted men; he 
wanted money. All these considerations pointed 
homeward, and the council determined that the 
best thing for him to do was to return to England. 
Accordingly lyj set sail forthwith, carrying with 
him a host of royal and noble captives. The 
people of England were literally mad with joy and 
triumph. At Dover they rushed into the sea to 
meet, him, and carried him to shore on their 
shoulders. At Canterbury, at Rochester, at every 
town he passed or approached, they went out by 
thousands to meet him and do him honour. At 
Blacklieath, he was met by the lords, commons, 
and clergy, the mayor, aldermen, and citizens of 
London, who conducted him in triumph into the 
capital, where wine ran like water in the streets,— 
where every house was decorated, and every voice 
raised to greet him with a joyous huzza.t 

In the first heat of this enthusiasm, parliament 
voted all the supplies he asked for, and even con¬ 
ferred on him for life the subsidy on wool end 
leather,{ a senseless measure, which had been already 
so bitterly repented of in the case of Richard 11. But 
Henry, with all his fondness for conquests abroad, 
betrayed no arbitrary inclinations at home; lie 
was satisfied to submit to constitutional restrictions 
in the government of England, and this, with Ins 
victories and his affable and generous temper, 
caused him always to live in harmony and friend¬ 
ship with his parliament. During his whole 
reign there was scarcely a complaint raised against 
him or his ministers—scarcely anything beyond 
an expression of regret that his operations in 
France should detain him *o long away from his 
faithful people. 

a.i>. 1416.—In the spring of this year, Sigis- 
mund, King of the Romans and emperor elect, 
came to England on a visit to .Henry, whose fame 
had gone forth among the nations. The object of 
Sigismund’s visit was to put an end to the schism 
in the church, where two pope* Were fiercely con¬ 
tending against each other, and to ^reconcile, if 
possible, thc\ings of France and "England. He 
was followed to the English court by French am- 

• Chronicle A.—St. Remi (another eye-witness of the hnttle')— 
P. Ffiiiu—LUmh.tm—Monstrelet—ViUaret— Itarante—Sir H. Nicolas, 
him.—Liv.—Stow.—ilolinsh. 

Rot Purl*. 
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bassndors, and liy William of Bavaria, Count of 
Holland and of Hainault. The mediation between 
the two kings ended in nothing. Henry, indeed, 
offered, as a final settlement, the execution, oir the 
part France, of the treaty of Bretigny; but the 
French either would not agree to these conditions, 
or revoked their consent after it had been given. 
The mystery that involves this point is not worth 
the trouble of clearing up; for still there was uo 
government in France to contract an engagement 
upon which Henry could have relied. 

He made a very favourable impression, however, 
on the mind of ins imperial guest, the effects of 
which were seen some years later. During Sigis- 
mund’s visit the French, after losing much valuable 
time, besieged Henry's new conquest, Harfleur, 
both by laud and water. The Earl of Dorset, the 
governor, who had hut a small and unhealthy gar¬ 
rison, sent to England for succour ; and the Duke 
of Bedford, the king’s brother, immediately sailed 
from Eye with such ships as were ready. On the 
eve of the “ Blessed Assumption of our Lady,” the 
Nth of August, the duke came in sight of the 
month of the Seine, where he found more formid¬ 
able enemies than he had expected, for the French 
had procured the assistance of some great carracks 
from Genoa, and some galleys, balingers, and other 
large high-decked vessels from Spain, all of which 
were advantageously posted. The duke lay to for 
the night, and kept his ships together by displaying 
a light at his mast-head : most of the captains of 
Ins fleet went on hoard his ship during the night 
and concerted the plan of the battle. But the im¬ 
prudence of the French rendered any deep plan 
uiHieresMiry : on the morning of the 15th they left 
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tlieif good moorings and their allies, the Genoese 
,atid Spaniard^ and sniled out to attack the English. 
Two of their best ships were'ahnost instantly taken, 
and the rest soon found that they had done wrong 
in committing themselves in the open sea without 
their friends. The battle, however, was long, and 
fierce, and perilous, “ for,” says Old Hall, “battles 
of the sea be ever desperate, for neither the as¬ 
sailants nor defendants look f#r any refuge, nor 
know any back-door how to scape out.” ’When 
the duke had beaten the French, be made for the 
Genoese carracks, which stood so liigji in the water 
that their clerks were a full spear’s length above 
the decks of bis ships: in spite of this difficulty, 
they were all carried hy boarefing; and, in the 
end, a most brilliant naval victory was gained. 
Most of the ships were taken; some were sunk ; n 
few escaped by running up the Seine into shallow 
water; the land-troops raised the siege and fled. 
This triumph was purchased at an immense cost of 
human life ; and during the three weeks the duke's 
fleet lay at Harfleur, the mariners were horrified 
and alarmed at the ghastly spectacle of troops of 
dead bodies, which, after the usual time of submer¬ 
sion, rose and floated on the surface of the water 
all round the ships.* The duke, when he had 
fully executed,his commission, and put Harfleur 
in a good state of defence, returned to England 
“ with great triufhph and glory.”t 

111 the month of September, Ilenrv, with Ilia 
guests Sigismuml and William of Bavaria, went 
over to Calais, where a sort of congress was held, 

• The bodies float a mo n if our ships each day : 

Full pileoun w.is’t, and foul to see them ayo.—llABPINO. 

■f Kim —Munstrclol.— IKill.— l*oliushed. 
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at which the Duke of Burgundy, the lrrcconcithttle 
enemy of the now prevalent party m France, at-,, 
tended m person, apparently well inclined to forget 
that two ot his brothers had been slam at Azin- 
court * John Sans-peur, who was smarting under 
some recent insults ri (eived from Paris and who 
was brother-in-law to William of J3 nana, Count 
of Hamault, whom Henrv had completely cap¬ 
tivated, spent mm .days at C dais m constant, inter¬ 
course °with the knur of Engluid and the emperor, 
and if he did not then actu dlv acknowledge Henry's 
rights to the throne of France, and conclude a 
treaty (the protocol of which was diawn up and 
still exists), he certainly accustomed his mind to 
those ideas " , 

Whin the secret congress at talus broke up, 
Henry return* <1 to Lugl uid to r use and organize an 
army, piopcih pruvitlcd with all means of attack 
These wort opei items which required time, for 
unusual attention w is pud to every class and de¬ 
partment ot tins armr, intended toi a permanent 
Conquest, and many engines were made upon new 
( and improved principles, to facilitate its operations, 

< so that it was tin month of August m tin following 
year (1417) befoic Ilenrv again landed m 1 ranee 
With the fearful hsson t night them at A/in- 
court, with nt irly two whole years which tliov had 
had since to retied upon it, one" might have ex¬ 
pected that the French would hive, leirnul some 
wisdom, and tint, knowing as they did, tint 
Henry’s eye was never oft the firtilc laid their 
fathers had left them, they would have iccoiieiltel 
themselves with one another, mid prepared to 
defend the lr country against one who had proved 
himself so rt doubt ible m i in niv But, no , this ti m- 
tle and demorib/i (I iristoci lev would not bt t mg lit 
even by misfmtum, and in the vv i\ ot euii tlx 
copious blood-letting otA/meourt had bun tlnovvn 
away upon them Ai the fir-t news of tint me¬ 
morable diy, which pul liiiirlv eviry distinguislied 
family m the kingdom into mourning, fee lings of 
shame and run use were mingled with gnef, but 
this state of mind did not list, and the old en¬ 
mities were t'f n lncuasid by the disaster, the 
blame of whith each faction laid upon the other 
Many of the Bourguignons even rejoiced that the 
Aimagnacs had been so tborougblv he Ate n In the 
English Tlie people of Paris murmured igumst 
tfie vices and imbecilities of their pi met s, and 
.some sivcrer moralists afhimtd, is tin king of 
England had done, that the monstrous disorders 

• At first how»*\«*r John Sins peur had bet n\er\ \i lent in 1 hil 
even sent Hi nry his ^annth t UefvniL him a fen rt 4 ban )u< —U i th it 
ht* bill caused th< deith of his brother th D iki of Hi ibant wl 
was not a vassal of Franci Ah for bis itlur brother the ( mnt of 
Novers wh had o (iially fillen it A/incourt he sail hi umld have 
no grudge a#n list Ht nry on his icon nut niiwmu h \% he Ntvers)^ is 
tlu Kint, of Fr met s man ha I irmed lor lum and Had penshed m 
lus quarrel Such were somi tl I he nut distinctions of feudalism! 
The ti nth is how v» r that the Dike* f Burgundy was not mxi ns 
to push a quurelwith Henry oti net mnt of nnybotly during, the 
whol** of thin jt ir ht had maintaiut da < orit spondua with 1 m,lan 1 
In pit, n> doubt lit* was guided by tlx wishes of hs Ht nush 
VAssals—tin richest uid most powoifill of his subjects—who wished, 
abovt all things to run tin at ptuct* with tin 1 n„lmh for tlu sike 
of their tradt A true e in tht ir favour hid been ton 1 1 h d thi ) rt* 
ceding year before Henry begun hm camp ngu, and this true* (m 
winch the duke now got lus state of Artois included) wis rent wed 
at Calais. 
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and vices which prevailed m all classes and con¬ 
ditions had drawn down the vengeanei of Heaven 
The government seemed to occupy itself much 
more about the Duke of Burgundy, who was still 
bent on expelling the Armagnacs, than alio;it the 
English They wanted the army which that 
powerful prince had assembled, but they wanted it 
without the duke; and while they begged for his 
troops, they continued to oppress and persecute his 
partisans m Pans The Count ot Arnutgiiac, 
father-m-law of the now captive Duke of Orleans, 
was recalled from the„south, and placed at the 
head of affairs He msultul tlu Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy with the offer of a pension and the govt rn- 
mentof Picardy for his son, forbidding bun to ip- 
proach Paris The duke marched with lus aisiv 
to Troyes There he received orders, m the king s 
name, to disband his troops, hut, taking no hud 
of them, he continued his march upon Paris, pro¬ 
claiming, as he went along, that he w is m inns 
to punish the English. At tlie end oi Novemhci, 
1415, he established his head-quarter at Liguv, 
only six leagues from the capital He lmd with 
him Ciboche and the other furious butt hers, but 
hispmtv, and these men’s fiiiUrmtv, were nver- 
iwtd m Paris by the Armagnacs, and the msur- 
rulion vvluch he expected m his favour did not 
tiki pint While he lay at Lagnv, the d uiphin 
fi 11 siik, and died m a few davs, regretted bv n 1 
one A report was immediately spread tint he 
had been poisonedbj the Armagnaes, who the tided 
that he would make terras with his father-m-law, 
the Duke of Burgundy. The duke then dim ended 
his daughter, who was still living in confine me ut, 
away horn Pins the Armagnaes sent him the 
\oum_ huh, but they could return tie itlin hit 
ilowi i nor Ik r jewels The Count of lnnwti it, 
who was now Constable of France, put Paris in 
such a state of defenee that John Sans-pe in woulel 
not ventuie.to attack it, and, thus foileel a mi mil 
time, he withdrew his army and went into i 1 ai¬ 
ders m the month of February, 1410 Tin Ai- 
tnngnaes used their victory without iliseretmu, 
they imprisoned their opponents or elrovi them 
into exile, not sparing even the doctois mil pro¬ 
fessors of the university, of whom more than folly 
were elriven out of the capital at list tliev 
thought of elnving the English emt of Haifleui, 
we have seen the result of their expedition Prime 
John was now Diuplun ot France, ami the Deike 
of Burgundy hoped to be enabled to set/e the* 
government in the name of this youth A plot 
m lus favour was discovered at Parts during the 
absent c of the Count of Armagnac at Hat fie ur. 
The objects of the conspirators, if we can believe 
their enemies, were atrocious, The principal of 
them that were taken were, Orgerpont, a canon of 
Paris, Belloy, a rich cloth merchant, grid Regnaud, 
a curate anti master of arts—a man much esteemed 
for his vntue anil honoured for his learning 
Belloy and Regnaud were beheaded, but Orgc- 
mont, being claimed by the chapter of the cathe¬ 
dral, after being brought to the scaffold, was sent 
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to a dungeon to feed on bread and ■water for life, 
' and he soon died a most miserable death. The 
Count of Armagnac returned from his luckless 
expedition to Harflcur in a savage humour. >He 
deprij'gd the city of most of its privileges, abo- 
t lishpd the fraternity of butchers, and adopted pre¬ 
cautions which convey a strange notion of the 
condition of that metropolis. All meetings, whe¬ 
ther social or political, weTe strictly prohibited; no 
marriage-feast could be held without the permission 
of thp provost; and his permission was to be 
accompanied by commissaries and Serjeants of 
police to prevent any murmuring against the go¬ 
vernment. Flower-pots were taken away from 
the balconies of the. houses, and an interdict was 
pa »-ed against bottles and all such things as'coukl 
lie thrown out of window on the heads of the 
troops. Every citizen that had any arms in his 
possession was commanded, under pain of death, 
to deliver them up to be deposited in the Bastille. 
As blood began to bo spilt, the Boirrguignons 
stole out of the city and joined the exiles, who now 
formed an army, numerous and desperate enough 
to undertake hold measures. In the summer of 
1410, advancing from the frontier of the Duke of 
Burgmidv’s state of Artois, they ravaged the whole 
country as far as the walk of Paris, within which 
they constantly maintained a secret correspondence. 
John de J’oix, learning that the king was at St. 
fiennain-en-Laye, got, with four hundred men in 
disguise, into that place, and nearly succeeded in 
carrying off the king and the chancellor of France. 
1 n the month of August, De Solrd seized one of 
the gates of Paris, threw the whole city into con¬ 
st) rnation, and then burned some of the chitteaux in 
the neighbourhood. At the same time, troops of 
Savoyards, Lombards, and Germans, who had 
boon brought into France to fight for one or the 
other faction, finding themselves paid by neither, 
scoured the country, plundering and,destroying, 
like the companies of adventure after the battle of 
Poietiers. Even the troops nominally in the pay 
of government lived at large on the unhappy 
people ; and, in the. midst of all these horrors, a 
set of brigands, called “ Begeaux,” sprang up and 
added to the universal disorder by committing all 
sorts of atrocities. According to a French chro¬ 
nicler, one might have ridden a whole day in 
the country near Paris without seeing a farm¬ 
house hut what had been burnt or pillaged. In 
some of the provinces many of the finest farms 
had been left uncultivated and altogether aban¬ 
doned for upwards of twenty years. An order, 
which the Constable Armagnac issued in the 
king’s name, only augmented the prevailing 
cruelty. It authorized every man to pursue the 
foreign adventurers and the brigands, like wild 
beasts, ajjd to»burn or slaughter them, without any 
form of trial, or without caring for any after inqui¬ 
sition on the part of the laws. The sentence of 
excommunication which had been pronounced by 
the pope against the companies of adventure was 
renewed, and made to apply by name to some of 


thl Aicf partisans of the Duke of Burgundy. In¬ 
deed, it was made evident, even at this crisis, that 
the Armagnacs were" almost* exclusively animated 
by their desire of vengeance on the rival faction. 
Raymond de’la Guerre, whom the constable sent 
to Noyon, loaded all the trees in that neighbour¬ 
hood with noblemen and gentlemen of the Bour- 
guignon party, whom he hanged as fast as he 
caught them. 

Affairs were in this state, when the Ihike of 
Burgundy attended the congress at Calais, where, 
atj the very least, lie listened with an attentive 
ear to the projects of the King’of England. Yet, 
on leaving that conference, lie went to Valen¬ 
ciennes, and swore fealty Jo John*the new dauphin, 
engaging to assist him against all his enemies, and 
especially against the English. As the dauphin 
was detached from the Armagnac party, and had 
thrown himself, in a manner, into the power of the 
Bourgiugnons, the duke was probably sincere in 
these engagements, as it would he natural for him 
to prefer obtaining his object in this manner, to a 
dangerous alliance for the. same purpose with the 
English. There was, however, nothing in his - 
character to remove suspicion of his being anxious 
to have two strings to his how. When summoned 
in the name of his father, by the Arniagnaes, to 
return to Paris, the young dauphin refused, unless 
he were permitted to bring the Duke of Burgundy 
and his friends with him. Soon after this, at the 
beginning of 1417, the dauphin fell suddenly sick, 
and died at Conipiegnc. It was given out that his 
death had been caused by an abscess in the ear 
and the neck; hut nobody believed this report; 
and, in a fulminating letter which John Sans-peuf* 
addressed, in April, to all the good towns of France, 
he openly charged his enemies with the deed. 

“ One evening,” said the duke, “ our most re¬ 
doubtable lord and nephew fell so grievously sick, 
that he died forthwith ; his lips, tongue, and face 
all swollen, his eyes starting out of his head, 
which was a piteous sight to see—for so look 
people that are poisoned.” The Dauphin John 
was succeeded by his brother Quirks, who, though 
not sixteen years of age, and possessed of no abi¬ 
lities of a high order, was exceedingly crafty. 
Hitherto his mother, Isabella, had shared in the 
power of the prevailing faction ; hut great jea¬ 
lousies had arisen between her and the Count iff 
Armagnac ; and when Charles put in his claim for, 
a part of the authority, there was none left for the 
queen. The crazed king, content with his own 
vulgar mistress, had been perfectly indifferent to 
the infidelities of his wife. Tn the events we have 
now to relate, it is evident that he was directed by 
other minds ; hut it is not certain whether the im¬ 
pulse was given by the Count of Armagnac, or by 
the new Dauphin Charles, or by both. The ap¬ 
proach of age had not moderated the tastes of the 
queen; her court was notorious for looseness and 
immorality ; and, what shocked the people more, it 
was the constant scene of profusion and extrava¬ 
gant expense, of balls, masquerades, and all kinds 
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of ffitcs, even in ti e midst of foreign, and dortehic 
wars, famine, and pestilence. Wholly separated, 
from her husband, she lived chiefly'at Vincennes, 
where she had a strong guard for her protection, 
commanded by the Sires de Graville, de Giac, and 
de Bois-Bourdon—the list being her paramour. 
Of a sudden, the king complained of these irregu¬ 
larities. Bois-Bourilon was arrested at his order, 
by the provost of Paris, cairied to the Ch&telet, 
and put to the torture. It is said that he confessed 
many sad crimes; but, questioned in that manner, 
men generally confess whatever is suggested ; and 
the whole proceeding took place in secret. In the 
end, the unlucky favourite was thrown into the 
Seine, sewed up in a leather bag, which bore this 
inscription :—“ Let pass the justice of the king.” 
Many of the queen’s servants were arrested or 
forced to fly, and, a few days after, Isabella her¬ 
self was seized and conveyed to Tours, where she 
was kept a prisoner. Some treasure which she 
had left in Paris and Melon was discovered, and 
appropriated by the Count of Armagnac and the 
Dauphin Charles. Ever since the murder of her 
former lover, the Duke of Orleans, the queen had 
been the implacable enemy of the murderer, the 
Duke of Burgundy, and her violent passions had 
instigated many of the worst persecutions of the 
Bourgnignon party ; hut now her recent wrongs 
prevailed over her old injuries, and, though watched 
hy many spies, she found means to open a corre¬ 
spondence with the Duke of Burgundy, in order to 
avenge herself on the Constable Armagnac and 
her own son Charles, to whom she always imputed 
a share in the murder of Bois-Bourdon. 

■ The situation of the Constable now became cri¬ 
tical—-the fulminating letter of his rival had pro¬ 
duced a great effect; and while the Bourgitiguons 
were collecting from all sides, lie learned that the 
English had landed. The common report was, 
that the treaty had really been signed at Calais be¬ 
tween Henry and John Nans-pour: this the Con¬ 
stable firmly believed, and circumstances certainly 
went to confirm this conviction; for, at the mo¬ 
ment that Henry had di-emharked lus army on 
the coast of Normandv, the duke hettan his march 
upon Paris, vowing that he would exteiminute the 
tieacherous, poisoning Animgnucs with fire anil 
sword. The Constable showed little wisdom at 
this crisis ; he seized the ornaments of the church 
and the plate, and melted them down to raise 
troops to fight—not against the English—hut 
against their own countrymen follow ing the Duke 
of Burgundy. He adulterated the coinage, and 
began a fresh persecution of the Bourguignong. 
More than three hundred of the most respectable 
citizens, lawyers, members of tbe parliament, and 
professors of the univeisity, were driven out of 
Paris in one day; and five huudred-of the students 
of the university were ordered to do duty as 
■soldiers. The only precaution lie took against 
the English was, to throw some foreign merce- 
laries into Rouen; and this measure caused a 
■cvolt there, for the people hated the foreigners, 


and said they were able to' defend their own 
town.* 

When Henry landed unopposed at Tonque, in 
the beginning of August, he had with him the 
finest army that England had ever sent into France 
There were 16,000 men-at-arms, from 14,000 to 
16,000 archers,t a body of artificers of all kinds, 
and another body of sappers and miners : the 
army was provided with a train of artillery and 
military engines, and, with its followers of all 
kinds, must have amounted to 35,000 men at the 
least. Tonque, Auvillere, and Villers surrendered 
after very short sieges; Caen was taken by 
assault; Bayeux surrendered spontaneously; and 
l’Aigle, Lisieux, Ealaise, and other towns and 
castles, were reduced in a very short time. As 
winter set in, Henry betook himself to comfort¬ 
able quarters; his plan being not to proceed into 
the interior of France, until he had reduced all the 
important fortresses in Normandy. The distracted 
French court sent humbly to propose a peace or 
truce, but he would grant neither, except on the 
following conditions ;—1. That the Princess Ca¬ 
therine should become his wife. 2. That he 
should he presently declared regent of France, and 
successor to the throne upon Charles’s death.! 

It was during this winter that Henry’s former 
friend. Sir John Oldcastle, who had been living in 
safe concealment in Wales, rushed upon hiij fate. 
Snouting under persecution, the Lollards, it is 
said, invited the Scots into England, and engaged 
to join them. It is certain that the Duke of. 
Albany and Earl Douglas advanced and laid siege 
to the castles of Berwick and Roxburgh, and that 
Sir John Oldeu-tlc showed himself about the same 
time in the neighbourhood of London, where lus 
name was still reven tl hy many. The Scots, how¬ 
ever, were obliged to retreat on the approach of 
the Regent, the Duke of Bedford, with an immense 
army; and., after this, Oldcastle, fl)iiig from St. 
Alban’s, endeavoured to gain his former hiding- 
place. But he was taken, after a gallant resist¬ 
ance, on the borders of Wales, and arraigned be¬ 
fore the House of Lords, who condemned him to 
be hanged us a rebel and burnt as a heretic. This 
sentence was executed in the month of December, 
in St. Giles’s Fields. The old soldier, whom per¬ 
secution had driven into rebellion, died with great 
courage. The Lollards considered him as a saint 
and martyr; but so completely had religious 
bigotry—which, after all, was the real cause of his 
death—deadened the feelings of humanity, that his 
fate was a subject of mockery or rejoicing to the 
great majority of the people. Henry was so far 
fortunate, that his absence saved him from the 
odium—perhaps the anguish — of signing the 
death-warrant of the chosen companion of his 
early years.§ 

* Monetrelet—Juvenal.—P. Hentn.-—'Vlllaret.—Harante. 
f Many of the archers were mounted, m in the preceding cam¬ 
paign, but their horse* were rather for the march than the battle. 
Thu, indeed, may also be *aid of the horse* of the knight*, who, m 
Iheiwi wurs, alrnoat invaruiMy dismounted, and fought on foot. 

J Ujmcr. 

§ Rot Furl.—1H mer.—Waking—Kim,—Stowe., 
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x.n. 1418. — Some of Henry’s operations'of 
siege or blockade bad been prosecuted during the 
'tvTnter ; in the spring he received a reinforcement 
of several thousand men, among whom were a 
great mfmy Irish, whose singular dress, or undress, 
and whose primitive manners, made a great im¬ 
pression on the French.* He now conducted 
several sieges at once. Cherbourg on the coast, 
Darn front in the interior, fell about the same time. 
Then advancing to the left bank of the Seine, he 
made himself master of the whole of the lower part 
of that river from Louviers.to the sea, where his 
conquest of Harfleur was of great advantage to him. 
He besieged and took the town of Louviers; Pont 
de 1’Arche was obliged to open its gates ; and by 
tlnwbcginning of July he was master of the whole 
of Lower Normandy. Though left entirely to their 
own resources, the population had made a brave 
resistance : many of the great lords were glad to 
make private treaties with the invader, but the 
people of the towns everywhere did their best to 
resist him, and maintain the independence of their 
country. In vain did Henry make them liberal 
promises,—in vain appeal to the traditions of their 
ancient glory, and remind them that he was the 
def endant of the great conqueror—of Rollo, their 
first duke, who gained them ft settlement in France, 
—that the nobles of England who gathered round 
his standard had drawn their origin from Normandy. 
Time and circumstances had broken the strings 
that used to thrill at these appeals: in the course 
of three centuries and a half which had elapsed 
since the Conquest, the old common sympathies 
weie destroyed ; and, if the Normans of the conti¬ 
nent lmd not become wholly French, the Normans 
of the island had become wholly English. They 
no longer spoke the same language; all their 
manners and habits were different; and the savage 
naval w arfare which had so long been carried on 
between the inhabitants of the opposite coasts of 
the Channel, had begotten a lasting animosity 
between them. Henry, however, took no savage 
vengeance on the people of Normandy for their 
obstinate resistance; on the contrary, he tried to 
gain their good-will by popular acts of government; 
he abolished the odious tax upon salt, which the 
Ficnch court had imposed; he put an end to 
inegulnrnnd illegal exactions; and to the towns 
and the individuals that swore fealty to him he 
distributed honours and employments. Before 
crossing the Seine he organized a government in 
Lower Normandy, and appointed a chancellor and 
a treasurer. He certainly left this part of France 

\' * In describing the siege ©t Rouen, Monstrelet says, " The King of 
England had with him numbers of Irish, mostly men on f»x>t, 
having only a stocking add tfhoo on one leg and foot, with the other 
11 “d toot quite unked. ,< They carried tar»(«i» f short javelins, and 
a strange sort of knives. Those that had horses hud no saddles, but 
they rode exej^lentljfcwell on small mountain horses. • • * • These 
lush did oil-tunes make excursions during the siege all over Nor- 
ni.indy, doing infinite mischief, and bringing back to the camp 
niueh spoil and forage. They took men, and even Children from the 
cradle, with beds, furniture, and all, nnd mounting them on the top 
of th« booty on cows and bullocks, drove them ali belore them,—for 
the French often fell in with them riding iu this manner." Some of 
the French reported that they ate the little childrenl—but they only 
took them for ransom. 


in a fhore tranquil condition than he found it: hut 
Sven anarchy i^ preferable to the peace brought by 
a foreign conquest. 

After taking Pont de l’Arche, on the left bank 
of the Seine, Henry carried his main force over 
that Tiver, and laid siege to Rouen, on its right 
bank. This was one of the greatest operations of 
the kind that had been attempted in those ages. 
Rouen, the capital of Upper. Normandy, was 
strongly fortified : on two of its sides it was w’ashed 
by the Seine, and on all sides it w r as walled and 
defended by towers and batteries^. Tts lived popu¬ 
lation amounted to alaive a hundred and fifty 
thousand ; hut some of those had fled out of fear, 
and others had been expelled bv the magistrates, 
on the principle that no families should remain 
excepting such as could lay in provisions for them¬ 
selves for ten months. But if there had been a 
reduction of the timid and the poor, there had been 
an influx of men of bold spirits and better circum¬ 
stances,—gentlemen who had retired from Lower 
Noraiaiidv, and who were resolute on making a 
fresh stand against the conqueror behind the walls 
of Rouen. Fifteen thousand citizens had been 
well trained to the use of arms ; foreign archers 
had been introduced; reinforcements of regular 
troops had been .gradually accumulating,''until there 
was a garrison of four thousand men-at-arms, 
besides bowmen,’engineers, and sappers. The 
fortifications lmd been improved and strengthened, 
—the suburbs burned,—the neighbouring country 
reduced to a desert. Perhaps, in a military point 
of view, Henry’s plans are open to criticism ; for, 
if lie had proceeded at first against Rouen, instead 
of spending his time on minor sieges, he might 
have taken it by a coup-de-main ; the place having 
scarcely any regular garrison, and the citizens 
being then in a state of complete panic and dis¬ 
order. His fleet and the possession of Harfleur 
gave him the necessary command of the Seine 
from the beginning: the fate of those provinces lay 
in a gTeat measure within the walls of Rouen, and 
the taking of that city would have broken or 
weakened the spirit, of resistance*in the other^ 
places. As it was, when he sate down before it 
(on the 30th of July) he found it fully prepared to 
receive him; and so high was the spirit of the 
garrison, that they came forth and made part of 
his army fight a battle before they could take up* 
positions proper for the siege. He soon perceived 
that such a strong place, defended by forces nearly 
as numerous as his own, was not to he taken by 
assault, but to be reduced by slower means ; and 
these means he adopted with great sagacity and 
effect. He drew lines round all the land sides of 
the city ; lie dug deep ditches all round, so that 
his camp might he safe, and his men might pass 
from point to point without any fear of the artillery 
and arrows from the city walls; he erected wooden 
towers, and placed batteries of cannon in the most 
commanding parts of his lines, adopting every pre¬ 
caution against the effect of sorties and bombard- 

• Monstrel«t— Walsiug.- i -E]m. 
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nient. Before these works were completed,A-and 
tliev took a long time, as they ^extended over 
mi irregular line of Wore than two miles,—many 
sallies were made by the garrison, and many high 
deeds of arms were performed on both sides. But 
as Henry continued to reinforce bis besieging 
army, and to bring up great numbers of labourers 
to work in the trenches, the eircunivallation pro¬ 
ceeded at an accelerated pace; and, when it was 
imishfol, the besieged could neither attack with 
any effect nor receive any provision or succour 
from the laujl side. At the same time, to cut off 
all hope of supply from the upper part of the river, 
lie kept a good garrison at Font do lArche, sta¬ 
tioned troops along the 1 winks and on the beautilul 
green islets of the Seine, iltew a triple chain of iron 
across the stream, and threw over it it bridge of 
boats well manned with arcbets just above the 
town. In the lower purl of the river he had two 
hundred small vessels constantly sailing to and 
fro, and the mouth of the river was guarded most, 
carefully hv the garrison of llartteur and by a 
strong fleet, winch consisted chiefly of Portuguese 
ships m his pay. But m order to he still more 
sure, he diew another triple chain of iron across 
the river a little below the town. The fort of St. 
Catherine, situated upon a steep cliff of white 
chalk above the town, he compelled to surrender; 
but whenever he spoke of terms' 1 of capitulation to 
the garrison of Rouen, lie was boldly assured that 
they would never yield us long as they had strength 
in their arms to hold their swords. Nothing could 
prevail but famine; and this was inevitable.* 
Instead, however, of following flic tedious opera¬ 
tions of a blockade, we may now take up the events 
which had happened at Paris and other parts of 
France since Henry’s first, landing. 

The Duke of Burgundy, whom we left in full 
march for the capital, was received in all the towns 
through which he passed as a deliverer; for he 
promised to restore peace, and abolish the gnbclle 
and other oppressive taxes. Beyond Paris, Chalon, 
Troyes, Auxcrrc, and many other of the principal 
cities, contracted an alliance with him; but Paris 
itself, which had been completely purged of Bour- 
guignons, closed its gates and manned its ram¬ 
parts; and he was told again, that, if the English 
were to present themselves at one gate, and lie 
\the duke) at another, they would rather open the 
gate to the English than to him. After taking 
some castles, and burning all that was left to hum 
in the neighbourhood, the duke begun to besiege 
Paris ; but lie was foiled a third time. Ills party, 
however, was strengthened in public opinion by 
the arrival of two embassies to him,—the one from 
the Emperor Sigistmnid, who assured him of his 
friendship; the. other from the College of Cardi¬ 
nals, who treated with him as with the real repre¬ 
sentative of the government of France,—seeing 
that the king was “ too much pro-occupied anti 
hindered” by his malady, the dauphin too young, 
and the Count of Armagnac schismatic. The 
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moment had also arrived for the execution of a 
project by which he hoped to strengthen himself' 
still further : he received a message from Queen 
Isabella, who was still a prisoner at Tours, im¬ 
ploring him, uow that he had shut up liis^icmy, 
the Count of Armagnac, in Paris, to hasten to her . 
relief. He suddenly left Curbed, on the Seine, 
which he was besieging, and rode rapidly across 
the country to the banks of the Loire, accompanied 
by his principal lords and knights, and the best 
mouuted of his men-at-arms. He stopped in a 
wood at the distance »of five or six miles from 
Tours, and sent forward a troop of horse, which 
lay concealed outside of the town, while a secret 
messenger went to inform the queen that her deli¬ 
verers were at hand. Isabella represented to t'ler 
keepers that she was anxious to hear mass that 
morning at the Abbey of Marmontier, a very 
short distance from the city, and, after some slight 
difficulty, she was permitted to go with three of 
her keepers. As soon as she entered the abbey 
die duke’s officer rode up to the church door with 
sixty horsemen. “Fly, madam,” cried her guar¬ 
dians, “ for here is a. great troop of English or 
Bourguignons 1 ” But the queen advanced with a 
smiling countenance to the officer, and the. duke 
arriving presently after with his whole force, she 
saluted him as her “ most dear cousin,” and placed 
herself under his protection. They had a joyous 
dinner together at the abbey ; and then the queen 
sent to tell the people of Tours that they must 
admit her and the Duke of Burgundy within their 
walls. The governor, who had received his com¬ 
mission from the Annaguacs, was staggered at this 
unexpected demand; but, after some hesitation, lie 
was obliged to submit, and both town and castle 
were put into the hands of the queen and the 
Bourguignons. From Tours the queen and the 
duke proceeded in triumph to Chartres, whence, 
mi the 12th of November, Isabella wrote to all the 
“ good towns,” telling them that, by the aid of her 
very dear cousin, she had recovered her power as 
regent of the kingdom ; which power had been, in 
tune past, irrevocably conferred on her by her 
husband the king, and his council of state. She 
alluded to the malady of the unfortunate Charles, 
and said that both he and her son, the dauphin, 
w ere prisoners in Paris to the Armagnacs ; there¬ 
fore no attention was to be paid to any ordinances 
issued in their names. She then caused a great 
seal to be engraved, and appointed a chancellor 
and other high officers of state. The duke left her 
majesty at Chartres, and rode bock to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the capital, where a plot was laid by 
some of the citizens to open to him the Porte St. 
Murccau, one of the gates of Paris. This plot, 
however, was discovered just on the point of exe¬ 
cution; and the Bourguignons, whq, had,advanced 
confidently to the gate, were saluted with a flight 
of arrows and other missiles, wliich obliged them 
to take to flight. John Sans-peur then placed 
strong garrisons in the towns near Paris, and re¬ 
turned to ChartreB to the queen, who, on the 12th 
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of January, appointed him governor-general of the 
whole kingdom. By this time the court of Isabella 
■Cw crowded with princes and great lords : among 
these she named the Duke of Lorraine Constable 
of Frayeo, an office which was held on the other 
side by the Count of Armagnuc; and she appointed 
'the Prince of Orange to be governor of Languedoc. 
Most of the towns, except those that were taken or 
besieged by the King of England, declared for the 
ijuecn and the duke : the people rose in many 
places, and killed the tax-gatherers appointed by 
the other party, shouting ‘^Long live Burgundy, 
and no taxes.” Vengeance was also taken for past 
injuries ; hut in some towns it suited the people to 
call every rich man an Annagnac, that they might 
plunder him on patriotic grounds. Thus passed 
this critical winter and part of the spring, the two 
factions scarcely bestowing a thought on the pro¬ 
gress the English were making in Normandy.* 

The Count of Annagnac was not a man to 
abandon lies authority without a struggle; he made 
a lmnl one. His captains, Barbazan and Tanuc- 
guy-Duchfdcl, issued from Paris; and took several 
towns and castles from the Bourguignons, giving 
little or no quarter to the garrisons. In the month 
of April the count himself kid siege to Senlis, but 
the garrison was opportunely relieved by the 
Bourguignons; upon which he beheaded all Ins 
prisoners. The bastard of Thian, the Boutguiginm 
governor, also killed his prisoners. Such was t he 
cruelty uf this accursed war, in which the son 
fought against, the. father, the brother against 
brother,—-in which nothing was seen hut rapine 
and murder, f 

At last, some persons about the king and dauphin 
began to speak of the necessity of putting an end 
to this state of things by ft family peace and general 
leconcihal.ion ; and the Bishop of Paris had the 
courage to open ft correspondence with the Duke of 
Burgundy to that effect. The dauphin, too, who 
was lived of his servitude under the Anuiignaes, 
sent ambassadors to treat with the agents of the 
duke and of his mother the queen. For several 
successive days these envoys met at the village of 
La Totnlie; and their negotiations were facilitated 
and hastened to a conclusion by the arrival of the 
cardinals Ursini and St. Mark, who had been 
despatched by the new pope, Martin V., to act as 
mediators. On the 23rd of May the negotiators 
signed a treaty (subject to ratification), the effect 
of which would have been to place the whole power 
of the government in the hands of the Duke of 
Burgundy and the. queen. The people of Paris 
were overjoyed at the news ; but not so was the 
Count of Armagnae, who, relying on the strong 
garrison he had in the city, resolved to oppose the 
family peace, which would have deprived hint of 
all authority. , He had the idiotic king and the 
young dauphin in his hands; he had a council of 
ministers (such as it was) and a chancellor, who, 
together with several bishops then in Paris, de¬ 
nounced the family peace as highly dishonourable 

* Juveual.—Feuin.-~Monutrel,—St. Homy. i Barayto. 
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to £majesty of Charles, and said that those who 
Jptd proposed such a treaty were traitors. But, 
notwithstanding his proserqkiong, the count was 
not safe; for, exasperated by his cruelty, which 
increased with’his difficulties, all the people left in 
Paris, from fierce Armaguacs, had become Bouv- 
guignons. Ilis men-at-arms had long grievously 
insulted the burghers : a blow given to the son of 
a rich iron-merchant, sealed their doom and that of 
their master. On the night of flic 28th of Mav a 
party of young eiti/.ensopened the I’m to St.Oenuain- 
des-Pres to L’Isle-Adam, a devoted paitisan of the 
Duke of Burgundy, who suddenly ru*l led tin i hi till 
the gate with the whole garrison of I’ouloiso. 
L’lsle-Adam’s force separated into time ihvi-ions, 
and ran through the principal streets shouting 
“Our Lady of Peace!--Long live Burgundy!- — 
Let those who are. for peace take up arms and 
follow us!” Most of the poorer suit threw oil 
their clothes and joined the Bourguignons. Sur- 
piised m the. middle of the night, the Ai magnacs 
could make no resistance : the count lied out. of 
his lodging and hid himself. 'J’auiiegnv-Duciiiitcl, 
a Breton, and the most determined of all the Ar- 
magnaes, ran to the dauphin, wrapped him up in 
his bed-covcriligs,— foi tin ie was no time to spare 
for bis dressing,—and carried him off to the 
Bastille. He was scarcely gone wlnui the mob 
broke into the dauphin"* apartments, ami bound all 
his gentlemen and seivauts. They then Imist into 
the houses of all the chiefs of the Armagnae party, 
pillaged them, and threw their occupants into 
prison. Strange to sav, only three lives were 
sacrificed during this first night. 1 ,’Jsle-Adam m 
person broke open the gales of the Hotel St. 1‘aui, 
where the king was lodged, and piesciited himself 
to his majesty, who was lung in bed, siek as well 
as era/ed. “ How fares my cousin of Burgundy V 
—itis long since I saw him;” said the unhappy 
prince: mid this was all he said, though Ins 
chamber was crowded with armed men, and re¬ 
echoed with the revolutionary ones in the streets. 
As soon as it was (lav they earned linn down to 
die. court-yaid, put. him upon a hor-w, and led him 
to and fio through Paris, “ to make it appear l?> 
the ignorant that they had his sovereign appro¬ 
bation for all that they were doing.” The reason 
and memory of the poor phantom of royalty were 
gone, and he seemed not to know or to care about 
the difference between Armaguacs and Bourguig- 
tions. In the course of the morning 1/1sle-Adam 
endeavoured to stop the plunder and disorder; 1ml 
he threatened with death all such persons as 
should conceal that atrocious* traitor the Count of 
Armagnae. Upon this, a poor mason, in whose 
house he had taken shelter, betrayed the count, 
who was seized and shut up in the prison of the 
Chftlelet. On the 11th of June, seeing that the 
Boiirguignon knights and lnen-at-ai ins were not 
very numerous, Tiunieguy-Duchfdel, who had col¬ 
lected sixteen hundred men in the Bastille, made 
a sortie in the hope of recovering Paris; hut the 
people fell upon him from all sides, and assailed 
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him from their windows and house-tops. A/hong 
the erics heard on this occasion was,that of “ Long 
live tlie King of England!” The Armagnacs 
killed a good many of the poorer burghers of the 
street St. Antoine; but, in the end, the fierce 
Breton was obliged to run back to the Bastille, 
having lost upwards of four hundred men. The 
people had now arms in tlicir hands and rage, in 
their hearts: they, massacred all the Armagnacs 
they dmld find in the city ; and even women and 
children were seen dragging and mutilating the 
wounded and the dead. Tamieguy-Duch&tel, 
thinking the Bastdle no longer a place of salety, 
fled by night, and carried the dauphin to the town 
of Bourges, in the ecntrc„of France. The starving 
and brutalized peasants of the neighbourhood 
Hocked into Paris to take part, in the carnival of 
blood and plunder; and when the exiled butchers 
were seen prowling about the streets, it was under¬ 
stood that all merer had lied. There was, how¬ 
ever, a pause, m the massacre; for L’Isle-Adam 
and other Bourguignon chiefs found it more pro¬ 
fitable to Keep the Arinniruacs alive and exact 
ransoms for them.* The prisons were crammed 
already, so that the new captives were shut up in 
private houses. 

All this time the Duke of Bupgundv and the 
queen kept themselves at a distance; the duke 
was at Montbolhnid, holding it conference with 
the emperor; the queen was at Troves, and it 
was said, and believed at the time (nor can we 
now contiadict the fart), that she told a depu¬ 
tation which was sent to her, that she would never 
return to Pans while so mimv Armagnacs were 
ii-Tt living their. The Duke of Burgiindv also is 
licensed of contributing lndireellv to what followed. 
Although Tanueguy-Diirhatel was a fugitive, and 
one hundred and fifty miles off, it. was reported 
that he was about to return with a great force to 
secure the Armugnne prisoners, and massacre the 
Bourguignon* and all that lived in Paris,— men, 
women, and children. False alarms were repeat¬ 
edly -given at the dead of night ; the people were 
deprived of their sleep, and kept in a constant 
agony of anxiety and fear, than which nothing is 
more likely to dispo-e the popular mind to cruelty. 
On the night of Sunday, the 12th of June, the cry 
ran through Paris that the enemy were at the gates. 
,f Ah!” said some, “the town and the burghers 
will never have quiet so long as there remains one 
Armagnac alive here. ” These words were, like a 
spark thrown among gunpowder; the people took 
an oath that they- would exterminate the prisoners; 
and then, shouting “ Pence for ever!— Long live 
the Duke of Burgundy 1” they went to the piisons. 
L’lsle-Adam threw himself before them with a 
thousand horse, lmt the people were forty or fifty 
thousand; and the Bourguignon was not disposed 
to encounter danger in opposing their blind fury. 

“ Away with your justice and reason!” cried they; 

• It is said that L’Isle-Adam obtained in this manner a bundled 
thousand crowns for his own share, and that the lords of Chustellux 
and liar got each as much. 


“ the Armagnacs are dogs ; they have ruined the 
kingdom of France, and sold it to the English ! 
They have even prepared flags of the King of 
England to plant on the walls of Paris.”* “ Chil¬ 
dren ! do what you will!” said the officers • who 
, then withdrew. The mob broke open the prisons 
and private houses where the Armagnacs were 
confined, and massacred all the prisoners, not 
sparing even the babe at the breast. One of the 
first victims was the Count of Armagnac, whose 
naked and disfigured corpse was dragged about the 
city by women and children for three day s. The 
slaughter lasted from four o'clock in the morning 
till mid-day, in which time about fifteen hundred 
persons perished. On the next day, and for many 
following days, murders were executed more* 1 in 
detail. At last, on the 14th of July, the queen 
and the Duke of Burgundy made their triumphant 
entrance into Paris. The streets, literally wet 
with blood, were strewed with flowers before them, 
and they presented themselves together to the 
wretched king, who received his wife “ pleasantly.” 

'I he duke organized ai eoTt of government, but he 
was unable to stop the popular fury; mid both he 
and the queen had still victims of their own to 
sacrifice. The murders continued for several days 
after their entrance, and then, with great craft, 
they contrived to destroy the leaders of the mur¬ 
derers, and pacify the people. The total number 
of those that perished during the months of June, 
July, and August, exceeded five thousand; and, 
when these atrocities ceased, they were followed 
bv famine and pestilence, which swept off many 
thousands more in Paris and its neighbourhood.f 
The queen and the Duke of Burgundy failed in 
some plots to get possession of the person of the 
dauphin, who remained at Bourges, in the midst 
of a strong party of Armagnacs. They then 
opened negotiations,—offered him the conditions of 
the late tregtv, and begged him to return to Paris. 
It is very doubtful whether the dauplnn was dis¬ 
posed to trust his mother; and it is'quite certain 
that tlie party in whose hands he was thought of 
anything rather than of pence and reconciliation. 
What they wanted was vengeance on the Bour- 
guignons! The young Count of Armagnac, the 
son of the murdered Constable, concluded a truce 
with the English, with whom he had been fighting 
in Guieime (for Henry had produced an active 
war in that distant province) ; and, with a num¬ 
ber of Gascon lords, relations or friends of his 
family, joined the dauphin, demanding justice. 
Tunneguy-DuchAtcl breathed nothing but death 
and destruction ; and he is now to be considered as 
the real head of the party. The treaty was of course 
rejected. The dauphin took the title of regent, 
and constituted a parliament At Poictie.rs. The 
Duke of Burgundy then had recourses tig: sword; 
and, while he waged a cruel war with the dauphin 
in the heart of France, he had to check the Eng- 

* Tliis was not merely a popular rumour. In their extremity the 
Aimngnaca were quite re udy to treat with Htjnry, and apjmrently 
lmd opened fresh negotiations with the EuglWhv 
f Juvenal.—St. Remy.-r-Journal de l’aria^Monslrelet.-^fhijaiOt*. 
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lifch in Normandy There were thus two anarchical 
governments in France;—the one at Paris, the 
other at Bourges, or Poictierb, or in the camp of 
the dauphin. Each opened negotiations with tin* 
king of England, and Henry listened to both, and 
amuse*! both, without neglecting the blockade of 
Rouen, which he had now well nigh reduced by 
famine. In the month of November, he sent 
ministers, whom he had previously well instructed, 
to meet the eu\o\s of the dauphin at Alcmjon 
Tin French wished to rarry on the negotiations m 
their own language , the English insisted that the 
Latin language should he used.* The tone of the 
latter was such as is usually assumed by the am¬ 
bassadors of a conqueror, they made the Fresell 
di^lose their intentions, but they would explain 
nothing themselves, and the conference ended In 
then expressing a very rational doubt whether, 
•-amg the condition of France, and the nonage of 
the dauphin, he could give proper security for the 
fulfilment of any tieaty A few days aftci tins 
conference, Hmrv’s mimsteis met the envoys if 
flu Duse of Burgundy—nominally of tin king** 
at Pont ilc 1'Arche Their conduct theie was 
ueaily the same ah at Alen^onj and, after diplom i- 
tising for twelve days, the Flench mvovs win 
dismissed, with the expression of anothu doubt on 
the pait of Henry, wiiether, seeing tin miladv of 
King Charles and tin questionable authoiilv ol tin 
l)uki of Burgundy, he could sately treat vvitlienhirl 
At this ^sne, the cardinal-legate, Uismi, yi-itul 
the king ol England m his camp he tori llouen, 
and did his best, as a mediator, to mdme him to 
put m end to the war. “ It is the will of luavm, ’ 
sanl Hmry, “God has led rm huher l>v ilie 
hand, to punish tiie sms of the land, and to uign 
in it like a ttuc king. There is no soveieign, no 
law, m Fiance No one thinks of lcsisting me , 1 
havi just lights, and I shall go on, and put tin 
crown of France ou my head It is the will of 
God ” 

The garrison and the citizens of Rouen, who 
had vainly implored assistance fiom Paris, held 
out with great constancy. The blockade was en¬ 
livened by many romantic incidents and hold fi its 
of arms, hut there was no Froissart living to ncord 
them At length, when they had eaten even thing, 
even to their horses and their dogs, and whin 
many thousands had peri-lied of famine and dis¬ 
ease, they sent to ask for tcims of capitulation } 
Homy insisted on an unconditional sun ruder, 
but when the governor threatened to set fire to the 
city, he relented, and allowed the men-at-arms 
their lives and liberty, and the citizens their pro 
perty and franchises. The men-at-arms, how¬ 
ever, were made to swear that they would not 
serve against him. for the next twelve mouths, and 

* Henry sMd thA hit ambassadors did not aputk or nndwtinil 
french In the end# H wa» ayreed that all written docmntnts should 
bt m duplic tie—one in French, and om in Littn — »nl tint tin* 
Latin copy should be die itufchoiity m all cases of misunderstanding 
or doubt— Uymkr 

+ Rym —MonstreL s 

J The reported nuraWf Qf 50,000 victims at Rouen must be an 
exaggeration. 


the*citizens w ere hound to pay a contribution of 
00,000 ciowi^s On the 10th day of Janniry, 
419, Henry entered Rouen mi triumph lie was 
faithful to the capitulition—taking vengianci oil 
no man save *a priest, the vie ir-gcm 1 d of that 
archbishopric, who had pronounced him to he a< - 
cursed and excommunicated duimg fhe suae 
This priest was thrown into a prison, where he 
remained till detth n leased hijn * Tin tither 
(itics and casths of the provitue now submitted, 
and the flag of Ln.liud floitul ovu the whole oi 
Normandy on both suits of llu Si mi | 

The fill of llouen can ml iRsnuv* into ivnv 
coinei of Fiance The people ot P ms tumbled 
within tinir wills, and tin l)iTI»i of Bmgunily 
and the queen, earning tin king v\ ith tin m, h ft 
tin cajut il, uid went to Eigny Jin pioplc iimi- 
pl mini Intkily, -aving th it ibev win ilnuilont I 
— tint the imnmimsoltlu good tow ns li id -!i iwn 
tint tlu y could fight tm the 1 lurtiis of llu king¬ 
dom hut tint tin plums uni nobles i mil oulv 
In tin n own ill in sts 1 he (lulu w is obluul to 
issuie them, by litter, tint he w is ib ent “ fm 
the g mil of Irum mil tin lioiumi of llu king,” 
mil w is at t lint m nimit cn_, ug d, in mini way-, 
“ In i ii-v and -uit dik mi ms, in smiling pi ice to 
tin umntiv Ml tin- nu nit, tbit In w is nego¬ 
tiating with tin il uiphm Pioph hopid, tint .it 
sui h i 11 isis, whi r* tin King of Lngl mil might he 
daily expected in Pins, llu two lull ms would 
ionic to in midlist mdmg hut turn pi-sul with¬ 
out mvvisihh fulfilment oi the si hopes Indeed, 
both the Duke of Buiguudv ami the il uiphm Imd 
i„uu tufoim i sepuate allium with the English, 
e ieh h qung, with Unity's is-i-Iuki, to uumhl- 
1 iti his nvil, and when llu vvoik w is done, and 
ills issi-t mi ( no lon_t r net did, to ihstrov tin Ivmg 
of 1 ngland with the whole poivu ot mined 1 ranee 
lliiiri listendul to both, occimou illy usin^ no 
sm ell digree of diplom itn uqoluy The dauphin 
ri quested a person il mtcivicic, and Hemv unulid 
to lus wi h , but, on riflection, the young pnnto, 
who had no great k h nice on honour—a quality he 
himself was vuy ilefieicnl m— feauiW t i put him¬ 
self in thi powei of tlie English, and did not kup* 
his appointment The Duke of Burgundy, who 
was informed of all that passed, thought that this 
was a favoui lble uppoi(unity for him to tieat, and 
he sent amlnssadois, who found Henry at llouen,* 
“ as proud as a lion” (said they) lie did not, 
indeed, refuse to bilk of peace, but he math mu 
all tin while, atul, letiossmg the Seim, he imme¬ 
diately m irehed along its left hank to Mantes, 
yvithin filly miles of Pans The duke suit another 
embassy, and Henry made another march, in ad¬ 
vance, to Vernon 13ut the conditions which the 
duke now dieted scented so advantageous, that 
the Earl of Warwick was despatched to Piovnis, 
whcie the king and queen and Burgundy yvere 
staying On his road lie was attacked by some 

* It appears however, that Alim Blanchaul u captain of tin. city 
militia was bofn ultd a flay or two aftei Henry's mtrinct 
f Monatrel— Llm — Buruntt 
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forces of the dauphin, led on by the famous f 'Tan- 
lieguy-Duchfttel ; but as the earl fnid the precaiij 
tion to take a strong escort with him, his assailants 
were repulsed with loss. Warwick was received 
with great respect; the duke seemed to acknow¬ 
ledge that bis master’s demands were not inad¬ 
missible,—that, all difficulties might be removed 
by personal intercourse ; and, at last, it was agreed 
that a truce should be concluded between the Eng¬ 
lish atid the Bourguiirnous, and that Henry should 
meet till King and Queen of Etiuicc and the (hike 
on the UOth of May. ’flic paitv of the dauphin 
were greatly alarmed at this intelligence, for they 
well knew, that if the English contracted an alli¬ 
ance with the duke, tie r must lie crushed. On 
the dav appointed, llenrv went with a splendid 
retinue to the place of rendezvous, winch was on 
the right bank of the Seme, near the town of 
Meulan. Close to the water’s edge there was mi 
enclosure ; on one side wis a rich tent pitched for 
the King of England ; on the other, a rich tent for 
the King of France; and between the two there 
was a third tent, in which the interviews were to 
take place. Henry entered the enclosure first ; 
the queen, the Princess Catherine, and the Duke 
of Burgundy enteied soon after in gieat state. The 
wictclied King of France was nyt presentabk— 
they had left him behind at. l’ontoise. The oti- 
qncLtc of the scene was uiccfy managed ; at a 
given signal of tiumpets and (Unions, the King of 
.England and the Queen of Fiance left, then tents 
and advanced from opposite sides with slow and 
dignified steps. In the centre they met: Henry 
was at'ended by bis brothers of Clarence and 
Tfloiirc'-ter; Isabella by her wiling and blooming 
daughter, and her cousin of Burgundy ; each 
being followed nl a respectful distance by thirty 
knights and sixteen councillors. Henry, who was 
in the very prune of manhood, and one of the 
handsomest and must gmeefid men of his age, 
bowed to the queen, took her hand, and embraced 
hei ; and “ the like he did unto Madame Cathe¬ 
rine.” This was the first time of seeing his in¬ 
tended bride,Hind be was visibly struck with her 
beauty and grace—as her mother intended lie 
should be. Having conducted the queen to her seat 
in the council-tent, llenrv sc aled himself Opposite 
to her and the princess ; Had then the F.arl of 
\V arwick opened the deliberations in a long speech 
in good French. The rest of the dav was spent in 
formalities—for the French had no inclination to 
hurry the business. Two days after, they met 
again witli the same, ceremonies, but Ilcnty looked 
in vain for the beautiful Catherine — she was not 
there, nor was lie permitted to see her again during 
these long conferences. The queen thus hoped to 
irritate his impatience; but, great ns were the 
charms of her daughter, they could not move him 
from his purpose. On this day, Henry presented 
his demands iti writing. These were, the hand of 
the princess, the possession of Normandy, of his 
other conquests, and of the territories ceded by the 
treaty of Jjretigny—all to be held without any de¬ 


pendence on the French crown. On these con¬ 
ditions, be was ready to resign his claims to thgl 
crown. The queen and the Duke of Burgundy 
pretended to deliberate for four or five days, when 
they admitted Henry’s propositions as the basis of 
the treaty, but suggested eight new clauses on the 
part of the French king. These clauses wore 
sufficiently moderate; they presented no great 
obstacles; and Henry employed himself and lus 
ministers for several days in giving explanations, 
and seeking some slight modifications.* The 
opposite party were mist, diplomatically slow ; but 
Henry was not slow in perceiving that their object 
was to gain time. It was reported, that one day in 
a private conference with the duke, he lost his 
temper, and said, “ Cousin of Burgundy, we shall 
have the daughter of your king to wife, but on our 
own terms; and we will have whatever else we 
have demanded.” During all these deliberations, 
Henry resided at Mantes, on the left hank of the 
Seine ; but the queen and the duke retired to Pon- 
toi»e, on the right bank, and twenty4jj|p»niles 
nearer to Paris. Now, it was wh^ipMi' that 
several of the leaders of the Avmagnac party were 
seen going to and fro, between Pontoise and the. 
bead-quarters of the dauphin, and it was known 
that a truce had been concluded between the two 
factions. Only seven meetings had been held in 
the tents at Meulan in the Course of a whole 
monili ; and when Henry went to an eighth nicot¬ 
ine, he had the place all to himself; %r neither 
the queen and duke, nor any of their ministers, 
were there to meet him. The fact was, they 
thought that they had no longer any need of keep¬ 
ing up the farce;—they had concluded a treaty 
with the dauphin, whose party was terrified into 
terms by the conferences of their rivals with 
Henry. The way in which this treaty was ma¬ 
naged gives one. a disgusting notion of both par¬ 
ties. The. chief negotiator was a Madame dr 
(Jiao, a mistress of the Duke of Burgundy, hut 
who, as well us a complaisant husband, was imbed 
and bought by the. Armagnacs, in which party she 
had another lover. It was her influence that 
decided the duke. It was solemnly deliberated in 
his council, whether it were not better to make 
peace with the dauphin, and proceed against the 
English, than to ally themselves with the English, 
mid take part against the. dauphin : hut so violent 
was the rage of party, that, even when the duke 
was won over, several of his counsellors maintained 
that the English alliance was far preferable. The 
queen, all along, would certainly have preferred it 
—■for this unnatural woman hated her son, and 
she knew, that by the new agreement, the dauphin 
and the duke were to divide the power of the state 
between them, and thus abridge her own autho¬ 
rity. - A week after the interruption otjhe nego¬ 
tiations with the English at Meulan, the duke and 
the dauphin met, and kissed one another, at an ap¬ 
pointed place between Moduli and Corbeil, on the 
road to Paris, where they swore (eternal friendship, 

• Ilyin.—Liv«—Kim.—MoMtrel. 
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with mi oblivion of all past quarrels and differences 
whatsoever. On the following day they pro¬ 
claimed the conditions of this blessed peace, the 
principal object of which was, “ to resist the 
damnable enterprise of the English, the ancient 
enemies of the king and of all Frenchmen.” On 
the 12th of July, the princes parted, with every 
show of mutual affection. The day on which this 
treaty w as concluded, it thundered and lightened, 
and, shortly after, people remembered that the 
thunder was of a very awful and ominous kind.* 

W lien the news of the reconciliation reached the 
Knglish quarters, everybody there appears to have 
been perplexed and disheartened, except the king, 
wlm most probably was the man best acquitted 
wi*h the insincerity of the dauphin and with the 
real condition of France. There were, however, 
contingent circumstances that might have inti¬ 
midated a less daring mind. The King of Castile 
hud declared against him, and fitted out a gicat 
armament to conquer or to plunder Guicune; and 
tin: Urgent of Scotland had also opened nego- 
tmtioris^vith the dauphin. But, nothing daunted, 
Henry crossed the Seine, and, advancing upon 
Palis, took the populous town of Pontoise on the 
27th of July. Here he found a great trea-uic, 
accumulated by L’IsIe-Adam, during the mint 
lnassacie and proscription of the Arniagnucs. The 
Duke of Burgundy was at St. Denis, only about 
fifteen miles off; but lie. was in no state to oppose 
the conqueror; and, fearing to trust himself in 
Paris, he withdrew in all haste with the kitm to 
Troyes. To defend St. Denis, he let! the Maishal 
of Clmstellu.x, whose undisciplined troops pillaged 
the town, drove out the monks from the celebrated 
atil.e), ami lodged in the cells with their women, 
making a brothel of that holy place People again 
said, “ Wlml can the English do worse than this?” 
Henry, complaining of the cheat put upon lorn at 
Mculaii, yet proposed again to treat; hut. now, he 
said, that in addition to the territories ‘he claimed 
before, lie must have Pontoise and all the country 
tinougli which he had advanced.t Meanwhile, 
his victorious troops scoured the lieighbmuhuod of 
Paris, mid frequently advanced to the gates of that 
city, within which reigned anarchy, famine, and 
disease, lie might have taken possession of it, 
with one thousand men-at-arms--for there was no 
garrison left to defend it. The two factious, whom 
oaths and promises had not reconciled, accused 
each other of treachery; and no union of their 
forces took place. The Duke of Burgundy invited 
the dauphin to join him and the court at Tioves : 
the, dauphin invited the duke to another confer¬ 
ence, as lie had matters to discuss of the greatest 
importance “ to the good of France.” The duke 
replied, that, it would be more simple and seemly 

• Mon8t#li»t-*St. Denis.— Ju\ —-MemoireR pour st»n ir a. 1’IIist. 
d»> Fiance ft tie Bourgogne.— Bariuite.—Villuret, 

+ ll is difficult to say what won the n tic mull of Henry’s anny at 
tlie time of this boM advance. All contemporary wi iters, French 
as well as English, say that it was a small army; and, though In* 
had been continually receiving; reinforcements, ho had also lost 
fU**at numbers in siege* tfnd Assaults, aud hud been obliged to leave 
many behind him to garrison the places ho had taken. 


for t.ke dauphin to join the councils at Troyes; 
but the prince would not be moved, and, at last, 
by the influence of his mistress, Madame dc Giac, 
the duke was induced to leave the king and queen 
at Troyes, and go hi Bray-sur-Seinc. The dauphin 
was at Montereau, only two leagues distant; and 
Tauucguy-Duchfttel went from lum to propose 
that the interview should he held on the bridge of 
Montereau. The duke (said this crafty messenger) 
might have the castle and the right bank «>f the 
river; the. dauphin would Keep Ins people on the 
left bank. Tanneguy was accompanied, among 
others, by the Bishop of Valeifce, w^iose brother, 
the Bishop of Emigres, was with the duke. These 
two brotheis discussed the subjeft of the meeting 
together; and the Bishop of Langtes, either out of 
conviction, or internal treachery, advised his 
master to accept the invitation. John Sans-peur 
hesitated for a while—for lie knew the prevailing 
perfidy, and, probably*, at this moment, Ins murder 
of the Duke of Orleans, twelve years ago, weighed 
heavily on his soul. But again the agency of his 
In autil’ul mistress was employed ; and, at last, he 
agreed to meet the son of his king on the bridge 
ot Montereau, on the 10th of September. On the 
Ulh, Tauneguv-Duchatel received the solemn oaths 
iif tin- followers of the duke, that they would keep 
the good peace already sworn ( hot wren Mchm and 
Col bell; and tin* duke sent .Madame de (bar’s 
husband and anothei nicnibei of hiscouit. to re¬ 
ceive, the like oaths from the people ot the dauphin. 
Main of the old and faithful servants of Burgundy 
w.ie against the duke’s gome, seeing that the 
dauphin was whollv surrounded bv Ins deadliest, 
enemies; but the duke then said, that it was his 
dutv to adventure his person lor so gieal a bless¬ 
ing as that of peace. “ \\ hat ever may happen,” 
said lie, ” 1 wish for peace. It' they kill me, 1 
shall die a martyr ” “ Then,” he added, “ when 

peace is all settled, I shall take the dauphin's 
people, and go and conquer the English, lie lias* 
many brave men of war and sage captains. Tan- 
negny and Barha/.an are valiant knights. People 
shall then see who is the better me*, IIunnotin of 
Flanders, or Henry of Lancaster.”* At the imm¬ 
inent tlmt lie was about to mount Iris horse to keep 
his appointment, several of his servants, by whom 
lie appears to have been much beloved, again tried 
to dissuade him; and his family astrologer toM 
him that if he went he would never return. But 
John Sans-peur vaulted into his saddle, and rode 
to Montereau, with about four bundled of his fol¬ 
lowers. He halted m a meadow near the castle, 
and sent, to tell the dauphin that lie was at ids 
orders. Tiuinegiiy-Diichatel went to him from the 
prince, and assured Him that his master was well 
content with him, and would thenceforward be 
governed by the duke’s counsels. As if perjury 
enough had not been committed, the dauphin 
swore, “ by the honour of a pi nice,” that no 
treachery or violence should be committed; and 

• Hanuotin was a uick-nume givou to liiru by his Flemish mil** 
joets. 
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it was agreed that he would meet the duke cat the 
bridge with only ten noble knights, the duke on 
his part agreeing to take with him "the like num¬ 
ber, and no more. While these regulations were 
settling, a valet of the duke's, who Lad been into 
the. castle to prepare the lodging, ran up to his 
master, and told him, that of a certainty he would 
be betrayed. The duke turned to Tanneguy, and 
said, “ We rely on your word ; but, in the holy 
name of God, arc Vou sure of wlmt you have pro¬ 
mised us?” Tanneguy replied that he was quite 
sure,—that lie would rather die himself than see 
anv mischic'' befall the. Duke of Burgundy. 
“ Well, then,” said the duke, “ we will go, trust¬ 
ing in God and you.” 

As he was about to walk towaids the bridge, 
another of his sen ants ran up to him, implomig 
him to he on his guard, as lie had seen a gieat 
number of armed men gathering in some houses 
on the opposite bank, eln-e to the river. At this 
intimation, the duke sent one of his courtiers to 
the river side ; but this courtier was the Sire de 
Giae, wdm returned and assured him that there 
was nothing of the sort. The dauphin’s people 
had erected strong barriers at each end of the 
bridge, mid in the middle of the bridge a suit of 
galleiv with a narrow door on either side. When 
the duke arrived at the barrier outlie right hank, 
lie was received by Tanneguy .Duehfitel and the 
Land of Beau van. lie made them remark, that 
lie and lus ten followers had no other armour or 
arms than their eoats-of-mail and their swords; 
nnd, laying his hand on T.nnieguy’s shoulder, said, 

‘ Here is what I trust in. ” “ Let us to my lord 

the dauphin,” said Tanneguy, “ he is waiting;” 
nml then, with his coni]) niton, he hurried the 
(hike’s attendants, and closed the barrier. John 
Sans-peur was caught as in a trap. When he 
reached the gallery in the middle of the bridge lie 
found the dauphin already there; he took oH his 
velvet cap, winch he wore instead of his helmet, 
and bent his knee to the heir of the throne of 
France. At that instant the president of Provence 
whispered to the dauphin, and they then gave a 
wink to Tanneguy, who laised a batile-axe, and 
struck at the duke from behind. The Sire de 
Navailles raised his arm to defend his master; but 
the Viscount of Narbonne cried, “ lie who moves 
it a dead man;” and while Robert de Loire seized 
the duke from behind, William le Bouleiller aimed 
a heavy blow at him with his sword, shouting, 
“Kill! kill!” The duke put his hand to his 
sword, but had no time to draw it; his left hand, 
which he raised to defend his head, was nearly cut 
off; and then Tanneguy, who had despatched Na- 
vailles, struck at him a second time with bis axe, 
and with such effect, that he reeled and fell close 
at the feet of the dauphin. As he still breathed, 
two other nobles knelt down over bis body, and 
lifting up his coat-of-mail, struck their swords 
under it into his bowels. John Sans-peur gave 
one short sigh, and was still for ever. lFAutray, 
another of his ten, bad been grievously wounded , 


in attempting to defend him; the Lord of Neu- 
chktel rushed across the bridge, vaulted over the 
barrier, and escaped ; the other seven were beaten 
to the ground and made prisoners. Even before 
the duke was knocked down by the treacherous 
Tanneguy, the dauphin's meu-at-arms left their 
hiding-places; and, by the time he had breathed 
his last; they threw open the barrier at the oppo¬ 
site end of the bridge, and charged the Bourguig- 
nons, who, taken by surprise, and surmising w hat 
had happened, fled back to Bray. On returning 
from their charge, these men-at-arms stripped the 
duke of his rich collar and of everything valuable 
that he wore. After this, they would have thrown 
thejiody into the Seine, but the curate of Monte- 
reau interfered, and had the corpse carried ty, a 
mill near at hand, front which it was transported 
on the following day in the poor man’s bier to the 
church of Montcreau. It was sadly disfigured 
with wounds, and there was one broad and deep 
wound on the head, from the axe of Tumieguy, 
which was afterwards called the door through 
winch the English found their way into the heart 
of France.* On retiring from Montcreau, the 
dauphin wrote to Paris and to all the good town--, 
that the duke had been shin in an attempt to seize 
his person ; but these letters deceived no one; and 
most of the men who had done the deed publicly 
proclaimed it, and said it was a judgment from 
Heaven, and gloried in their exploit. Attempts 
have lieen made to relieve the dauphin from the 
odium of this atrocity, on (he ground of his youth, 
but they will scarcely stand against the evidence 
offered by the character and by some of the later 
actions of that prince.f Low as was the state of 
moral feeling in France, this most foul and tie.ichc- 
rous murder excited an almost universal honor. 
The city of Paris vowed to revenge the death of 
the duke ; sent deputies to his son, and icqucstcd 
a truce from the English, whom, from tins mo¬ 
ment, they accustomed themselves to consider as 
allies against the dauphin and his party. The 
heir of John Sans-peur, Philip, Count of Cliaro- 
lais, lie who had attended to the interment of the 
dead at Azincourt, succeeded to all his father's im¬ 
mense estates, and to the warm affection of most 
of his subjects, particularly the opulent citizens of 
Flanders, who engaged to assist him to the utmost 
in his vengeance, which was considered even by 
most of the churchmen of that duy as a sacred 
duty. He was at Ghent when he first received 
the news of what had passed at Montcreau. 
“ Michelle,” said he, turning to his wife, who was 
sister to the dauphin, “ your brother has murdered 
my father.” From Ghent he proceeded to Arras, 

• Monstrclot.— St. Denis.— St, Foix,—Mdptoires pour servir i 
l'llisioiru lie France et de llourgogne.— Bnnatu, Hist, dee lines de 
lJouryoj'in*. 

t The dauphin was not a child; lie was seventefll yonsa old et Ilia 
lime, null hiui had considerable experience of the world. The mur¬ 
derers of the duko remained for many years his dearest friends—lus 
favourite companions,—and. even, at lnnl, he parted with them by 
force null with regie!. Do Giac and his wife immediately went nud 
Joined him, nnd wore received with nil the favour nnd honour ho 
could bestow. We shall presently see De Qiao (murine as bis prime 
minister. 
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where he received deputations from Queen Isabella, 
from the city of Paris, from Burgundy, and other 
parts; and he then began both to arm and to 
negotiate. ' 

In ii*sort of family council it was determined 
that the first thing to do was to seek a close alliance 
’with the King of England ; and, accordingly, am¬ 
bassadors were sent from Arras to Pontoise. Before 
this step was taken the dauphin had applied to the 
same quarter; but, putting aside all considerations 
of the guilt and increasing weakness of that party, 
Henry clearly saw that hi§ interests lay on the; 
other side, and he was quite ready to engage to 
assist .the young Duke of Burgundy on certain 
conditions. Moderation was not to tie expectedftin 
theta- conditions; yet, such as they were, Philip 
was glad to aecepl them, and Queen Isabella seut 
to assure Henry that she and the council of go¬ 
vernment, acting in her husband's name, would 
ratify them. Henry demanded the hand of the 
Princess Catherine, the present regency of the 
kingdom, and the succession to the throne of 
France on the death of Charles. Duke Philip 
signed these preliminaries immediately, but some 
minor points of the negotiation were prolonged 
through the w'inter, during which few military 
operations were undertaken. There was also a 
separate treaty between the Duke of Burgundy and 
the King of England, in Which it was stipulated 
that one of Henry’s brothers should man\ a sister 
m Duke Philip ; that the king and the duke should 
lore and assist one another like brothers ; that they 
would pursue together the dauphin and the other 
mntderers ; that if the king took the dauphin and 
Ins adherents, he should never let them go without 
the consent of the duke; and, finally, that the king 
should assign to the duke, and Madantc Michelle 
his wife, lands in France producing a rent of 
twenty thousand livres, for which lands homage 
should hr done to the King of England. The 
modifications made to the first great treaty were— 
that Henry should settle an income of twenty 
thousand nobles on his wife Catherine; that he 
should govern during the regency by the advice of 
ti council of Frenchmen; that he should lay aside 
the title of King of France for as long ns Charles 
lived; that ou his accession he should re-annex 
Normandy to the French crown ; and that he 
should respect the established liberties of the par¬ 
liaments, peers, nobles, cities, towns, communities, 
and all individuals whatsoever; and administer 
justice according to the laws and customs of France. 
There was another clause, which, of course, had 
been contemplated from the first opening of the 
negotiations: by it Henry engaged to drive the 
dauphin out of all the territories he then occupied. 
In the month of April, the imbecile Charles, 
directed b^the»qucen and the Duke of Burgundy, 
who was by this time at Troyes, put his hand to 
the treaty ; and at the end of the same month it 
was accepted without the slightest opposition by 
the parliament, the chamber of accounts, the uni¬ 
versity, the chapter, the provost, the municipality, 


and all the corporate bodies of Paris. They were. 
•11 assured, on the par.t of the Bishop of Tournay, 
that the treaty had been concluded, not for ven¬ 
geance, but in .order to put a stop to the ruin of 
the kingdom and the shedding of blood,—to raise 
, the poor people from the horrible oppressions they 
were suffering,—to restore a lawful government, 
with peace and tranquillity for all men. After this, 
there followed an eulogium of thriving of England. 
The assemblies of Paris were assured that the 
king, the queen, the barons, and bishops, nssern- 
; hied at Troyes, had beforehand fujjy informed 
themselves of the excellent virtues ol the King of 
England, now regent of Francj-,—that he was 
reputed prudent, w ise, a luver of peace and justice, 
-—that he maintained admirable discipline in Ins 
army, opposing all debauchery, driving from his 
camp all naughty women, protecting the poor 
people,—that he was affable to all men, great or 
small,—a severe defenth r of churches and convents, 
— a friend of learned clerks,—u prince of a very 
religious mind,— and, it was added, of a very noble 
pet son and pleasing countenance. There was un¬ 
deniably a great deal of truth in this portrait; hut 
still Henry was a foreigner and a conqueror; and, 

I tom the, commencement, a few moderate and 
patriotic men even among the nobles (we believe 
that they were very few) declared the treaty to be 
ili-graceliil and destructive of the independence of 
Fiance * 

In the month of May Ilenry marched to Troyes, 
with a splendid retinue and the finest corps of Ins 
tinny, amounting, however, to not more than seven 
thousand men t Dining the march he took the 
greatest pains to preserve discipline and good 
order; and as the only danger lie apprehended 
from his veteran troops was their making too free 
with the heady wines of Champagne, lie i-sued a 
strict order that they should all mix water with 
their witu‘4 On the 20th of May Henry turived 
at Troyes, outside of the gates of which he was 
cordially welcomed by the young Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy and a host of French lords, both ecclesiastic 
and lay. After a short rest he went to pay itis, 
h-specis to the King and Queen of France, whom 
lie found in the church of St. Peter with Madame 
Catherine. Everything had been regulated before¬ 
hand, and Henry and the princess were affianced, 
to eaelt other on the spot, according to the national 
custom, which made such a ceremony a necessary 
preliminary to marriage. On the following day 
everything connected with the treaty of “ the per¬ 
petual peace” was terminated; and parliament, 
barons, bishops, and people, seemed to vie with 
each other in the eagerness with which they ac¬ 
knowledged Henry as regent, and took oaths to 
obey him. On the 2nd of June the marriage 
ceremony was performed in the church of St.John 
at Troyes. The Archbishop of Sens officiated, 
and altcrwnrds went to bless the nuptial bed. 
During the night the spouses were disturbed by 

• Rym.—Klm.—St. Denis —-Motistrelet. 
t Monstrelet. t Klin.—Lh. 
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persons bringing them wine and soup to their* bed¬ 
side ; for Henry, wishing to conform in all things 
to the customs of the' country, had not forbidden 
this ancient ceremonial. But on the morrow, 
after he had given a splendid repast" lie would not 
listen to those who proposed a scries of tournaments 
and festivals. “ 1 pray,” said he, “ iny lord the 
king to permit, and I command his servants and 
mine to he all i$ady to-morrow morning to go 
and hfy siege to Sens, wherein are our enemies: 
there every man may have jousting and tourneying 
enough, and^nay ^give proof of Ins prowess; for 
there is no finer prowess than that of doing justice 
on the wicked, in order that the poor people may 
breathe and live.’’’ Not was this solicitude for tin- 
relief of the poi* people of Fiance an empty dis¬ 
play ; on the contrary, it was a lived rule of 
conduct, and, as long as Henry lived, the poor 
burghers and peasantry were, treated with more 
kindness than they had known for several gene¬ 
ration 0 . The nusfoilune was, that they were 
starving at the time, and Henry had not the means 
of supplying them with food. On the morning he 
had fixed (only the second after his marriage), the 
“‘regent and heir of France,” with his beautiful 
bride, marched from Troves to Sen-, which lie 
took in two days. From Sens lie marched, with 
the Duke of Burgmulv, to Montereau, and laid 
siege to that town, w Inch was (alien by a°‘unit on 
St. John’s day. Cpon entering the town, the 
Duke of Buigundv was led by the poor women to 
the ehurc.h in which his father had been interred 
nine months before. The next day he caused the 
grave to lie opened, and ga/.ed with horror on the 
disfigured corpse: it was halt naked; none of the 
jewels were left ; Imt Philip found his breviait or 
pTiiycr-hook. The body was removed to he sump¬ 
tuously mimed at Dijon, the capital of Burgundy ; 
and the body of the bastard of Croy, who had been 
killed in the assault, was put into the vacant grave 
at Montereau;—such are some of the chances of 
war. l)e Cluitrv, the gmirnor of Montereau, held 
out, in the castle, and insulted the English herald 
jvho summoiK'd him to surrender. I'poll this, 
Ilcnrv threatened to hang some of the prisoners he 
bad taken in the town, and caused a gibbet to be 
erected for the purpose. The unhappy captives knelt 
down bv the edge of the castle ditch, imploring 
\he governor to surrender am^ save their lives; 
assuring him that it was impossible for the dauphin 
to relieve bun, and that he nm-t surrender m a 
few days at the latest. The governor was inflexible, 
and so was 1 fenry,—the prisoners were hanged ; 
and in eight days De Guitry was obliged to sur¬ 
render the castle. The town of Villeneuve-le-Roy 
was also taken : and then the English and Bour- 
guignons laid siege to the important and strongly 
fortified town of Melon, on the Seine. The dauplun 
had tied into Languedoc, where the party of his 
ally, the young Count of Armagnac, was strong : 
but Barlm/.an, Bourbon, and the bravest of his 
knights, bad remained for the defence of Melon, 
which now stood a siege of inore’than four'mouths. 


during which both besieged and besiegers suffered 
cruelly from sickness, and Henry lost nearly all 
his horses. The garrison surrendered on the 18th 
of'November. During the siege Queen Isabella, 
with her husband and Queen Catherine, redded at 
Curbed or in the English camp. 

At the beginning of December the two kings, 
Henry and Charles, made a triumph ant entry into 
Paris amidst the acclamations of the multitude. 
The rich had assumed the red cross of England ; 
the priests welcomed Henry by chanting “ Bles-ed 
is he that cometh in the name of the Lord !’’ [f 
Henry had come with a good convoy of provisions 
he would have been much more welcome ; for, at 
the moment of all this parade, children were 
screaming through the streets that they were dy ng 
of hunger, and poor people were actually oxpiling 
on the dung-hills. But they bad suffered so much 
that they thought every , change must be for the 
better, and the people entertained an exalted notion 
of the wealth and resources of the King of England. 
On the following day Queen Catherine and her 
mother made their solemn entry, and were equally 
well received. In the name of Charles the three 
estates of the kingdom were summoned to Paris. 
They met on the 6th of December, and unani¬ 
mously gave their approbation to the treaty with 
the King of Em:land. A few days later, at the 
demand of Duke Philip, who appeared in deep 
mourning, attend' d by the princes of his house, 
all the murderer- in his father, the Duke Jolm of 
Burgundy, were proclaimed guilty of high treason ; 
but none of these well-known individuals were spe¬ 
cified in the sentence by name - and though the 
youmr prince was mentioned as '* Charles, calling 
ium-clf Dauphin,” he was not directly accused of 
being either a principal or an accessary to the 
murder.* 

A.n. 1 121.—Henry had great need of money, 
and this was only to be obtained from iiis subjects 
in England. In the month of January lie left 
Paris with his wife : on the. day after Camlh mas 
lie took shipping, and landed at Dover, whence he 
proceeded by Eltliam to London, where he was 
received with the most enthusiastic jov, and with 
such pageants and feasts as had never been seen 
in the land. On the festival of St, Matthew the 
fair lady Catherine w>e- crowned Queen of England 
at Westminster Abbey : the coronation was most 
magnificent, and so was the feast that followed it 
in Westminster Hall.t The king and queen then 
made a stately progress through apart of England ; 
but Henry’s triumph was damped by the news of 
the defeat and death of his brother the. Duke of 
Clarence, whom he had left governor of Normandy. 
The duke had made an incursion into the county of 
Anjou, which sided with the dauphin. On the 
22nd of March his vanguard was surprised by the 
united forces of the. natives under La Fayette, and 
five or six thousand Scots under the Earl of Buchan, 

* M<* moire a pour servir a l’Hisfc, do Fr. ofc de Bourg.r-l'roa. 
llcnuult, Abreg. Chron. do I’lliat. do France,—Rym. 

f Mon strelet.—Fabian. 
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the second son of the regent of Scotland ; and he 
was surrounded, defeated, and slain,* before his 
archers could come up. The brave bowmen, how¬ 
ever, arrived in time to recover his body and drive 
the allies from the field. In this affair the English 
had al$ut twelve hundred killed and three hundred 
•taken prisoners ; the Scots and French lost between 
them about one thousand men. f This battle 
proved to the French that the forces of Henry we re 
not invincible, and that the Scots were brave sol¬ 
diers. “ In truth,” said Pope Martin V., when he 
heard the news, “the Scots ^rc the only antidote of 
the English.” To express his gratitude, the Dauphin 
named the Earl of Buchan Constable of France. 
At tlit* same time, Jacques de Harcourt, from his 
string castle of Crotov, in Picardy, made continual 
excursions against the English both by sea and 
land : in the marches of Picardy, Poitou deSaint- 
raille and Vignolles, called La Hire, maintained a 
lieiee partisan warfare ; and tire populace of Paris, 
seeing that their wants were not relieved by the 
new government, became so discontented and tur¬ 
bulent, that the Duke of Exeter, who commanded 
tlu.re, was obliged to employ his archers against 
them in the streets. The dauphin, also, who lmd 
gal bored strength in the south, w as gradually 
advancing towards the capital. 

Ilcmy saw that no time was to be had, and the 
English nation had not yet opened their eyes to the 
madness of his enterprise. Parliament met him in 
llie best of humours, aud guvt their ratification to 
the ticaty of Troyes:}; the cleigy voted linn a tenth, 
and the lords and commons cheerfully auilmuzcd 
the raising of loans on the security of parliament. 
Henry left his wife at Windsor Castle, from the 
splendid solitudes of which lie withdiew a nival 
captive. This was James Stewart, the accom¬ 
plished King of the Scots, who had been detained 
sixteen yctus in England, Ins uncle the Duke of 
Albany and Regent intriguing to prolong his cap¬ 
tivity rather than to release him. Albany was 
now dead, but he had just been succeeded in the 
.regency by bis son Murdoch, who for a tunc seems 
to have been equally anxious to retain the exercise 
ol royal authority. Not only was no otfoit made 
for the release of James, but the existing factions 
in Scotland would perhaps have rendered that 
king’s return to his count!y highly dangerous to 
himself. The positions of ‘.lie great houses of the 
Earls of March and of Douglas were reversed : 
March had been restored to his forfeited estates 
and honours by the Duke of Albany, without con¬ 
sulting the parliament of Scotland; and Douglas 
declined in influence. The Regent had sent troops 
into France to assist the Dauphin without declaring 
war against England; and while some of the barons 

* The Duke of Clarence, after being wounded by Sir William 
Sw inton, u n^liipreidied with « battle-nxt* by the Earl ot Uuclmn. 

t Monstrclei —Llv.—Elm.—Juvenal. 

1 Parliament, however, war not blind to consequences: npjue- 
lietiHioiiB we™ excited in their minds b\ the treaty of Tioyes, tlmt 
England might become 11 province of the French crown; and they 
demanded and obtained a renewal of the sluUDw) ol Edward 111., 
declaring the independence of this Kingdom.*—Hallum, Hist. 
Mid. Ages.—Kot. Furl, 
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approved of the measure, foreseeing in the conquest 
yf France the, subjugation of Scotland, others 
strongly condemned it.- Archibald Earl of Dou¬ 
glas, who had been for several years a prisoner in 
England m the time of Henry IV , readily listened 
to proposals which were sanctioned, and even 
warmly recommended, by his captive sovereign. 
He engaged to serve the. King of England all his 
life against all men, except the Jxing of Scotland, 
and to follow him to Fiance with two lunulied’incn- 
at-arms and two bundled archers, to whom Henry 
was to pay the usual wages, allowing Douglas two 
hundred pounds a-vear for lnin*clf. f The gallant 
king also agreed to serve in that war, Henry 
engaging to allow him tvucevisit Scotland three 
months alter their return fi.nn Franco. Out of 
affectionfor James, Alexander Ford Follies, Alex¬ 
ander de Seton Lord of Cioidon, William Blair, 
and two other Scottish knights, each with a certain 
number of men, joined UenryV standaid at Dover, 
where, by the beginning of June, four thousand 
ehoiee men-at-arms, and about twenty-four thou¬ 
sand archers, were collected in admnnble array. 
These forces weic landed at Calais on the 11th 
and 12th of June, whence twelve hundred men-at- 
arms were sent, by forced marches, to Paris to 
iciiifmvc the Duke of Exeter. Homy marched 
more leisurely to Montreuil, where, lie had a long 
conference with In*, allv, the young Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, who soon alter, while the English were 
i mploved near the hunks of the Euite, defeated the 
Dauphiuists at Mons-en-Vimen, in the marches of 
Picardy, and took Kumtiaille and some others of 
the bravest knights of that pally. Tins victory 
was also followed hx the smiemlei ot several places 
in the north-west. When Henry jcached Parts, 
the Dauphin was besieging Ch.ulus, ami some of 
lus partisans weie scorning the whole country 
between Charlies and the. capi al. But all tins 
soon came to an end: the siege, of Chat Ires was 
raised at the approach of Henry; Beatigeney was 
taken hv the English, and the Dauphin was driven 
behind the Loire. Leaving the King of Scotland, 
in whom he appears to have had tl.ft fullest con¬ 
fidence, to prosecute the siege of Dretix, which 
capitulated on the 20th of August, Henry followed 
up the flying Dauphin, who had neither military 
nor civil talents, until he took refuge in the strong 
town of Botirges in Berry. He then rccrosscd the 
Loire and returned to Paris, having lost a con¬ 
siderable number of men, not by the sword, for the 
Dauphiuists would stop nouheie to fight, hut by 
disease, chiefly brought on by the want of a proper 
supply of wholesome provisions. The country was 
bare, and the people were still perishing of hunger 
in many places. Allowing himself a. very short, 
repose, be proceeded, in the month of October, to 
lay siege to Meaux, on the river Marne, about 
thirty miles to the north-east of Puri*. Within 
that place, which was one of the strongest in all 
France, was a chief who had made himself re¬ 
markable fur his atrocities, and an object of wonder¬ 
ment even in those utiocious times, when cruelties 
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■were committed in all parts of the kingdom. t The 
Bastard of V.xunis had been an adherent of the 
old Count of Armagimc, and to avefige his master’!/ 
death, lie became, more ferocious and blood-thirsty 
than a tiger. Whenever a Bourguignon or an 
Englishmen fell into his hands, lie was massacred 
on die spot, or put to death by execrable torture. 
At the same, time, he fell upon the poor people of 
the town.-, and the peasants, who were of no party, 
but ugly anxious fo save the little substance which 
was left them. Here, however, he was actuated 
by the desiic of plunder. As lie rode through the 
country with his' desperate, bands, he tied the 
drains and farmers to the tails of his lior-es, and 
so carried them i ito Moans, where they were kepi 
until their friends paid 'ransoms for them, being 
occasionally tortured to make them plead the 11101 c 
earnestly to their families for ransom, or discover 
the places when: tint had concealed their treasure. 
When the Ba-taid could wring no ransoms, he 
hanged Ins prisniteis on an elm-tree outside of 
Meiutx, and the name of the Klin of Vaunts struck 
terror even in the heart of Paris. Henry canted 
the town by assault m ten weeks ; but the Bastaul 
god his garrison, who could expect little mercy, 
ictired to a sort of aeiopolis, called the market¬ 
place, wlieto they made a long and most desperate 
resistance. The Dauphin wished to do something 
for the relief of these woitiiv allies, but he wax not 
very courageous or adventurous; lux tmops, however 
numerous, dreaded to meet their adveisanes ia the 
field, and all that lie dm was to send the Sire d’Ai- 
femont to steal by night with some reinforcements 
into the besieged place. D’MIemnut was taken 
prisoner by the English ; and at last, in the begin¬ 
ning of the month oi May, the place suirendrred 
at discretion, and the Bastard of Vmints was 
hanged on h,s own elm-tiee. During this siege of 
seven months, Henry lost a considerable mini her of 
his hi live warriors; the Etui of Worcester (lud 
Lord (.Milford were killed by the enemy’s artillery; 
others perished of an epidemic sickness; but the. 
conquest of that important place left the English 
undisputed masters of the w hole of Prance nor!h of 
die Loire. W lule lie was prosecuting the siege 
with wonderful perseverance, he, w;ts gladdened 
with the news that Ins wife Catherine had Ixiruc 
him a son, in Windsor Castle, on the Oth of De- 
c'tember. On the 21st. of May, the queen, escorted 
by the Duke of Bedford, lauded at [Jarfleur, 
whence she proceeded, with still increasing troops of 
noblemen, by way of Umieu, to Boistle Vincennes, 
where she was received as some angelical person. 
On the great festival of Whitsuntide, the two courts 
of Ilcmy and Charles made a grand entry into 
Paris, and on that day King Henry and Queen 
Catherine kept their court, with great, confluence of 
ptoplc, in the Palace of the Louvre, where they 
sate in their royal robes, with their imperial crowns 
on their heads. 

Meanwhile the Dauphin had eolleeted, in the 
south, an army .of twenty thousand men, the com¬ 
mand of which he intrusted to the Eari of Buchan, 


who still retained a considerable Scottish force, and 
who prepared to act with vigour. From Bourges 
Buchan advanced to the Loire, and, crossing that 
river, took the town of La Charite ; then, descend¬ 
ing the right bank of the river, lie laid siege to the 
important town of Cosne, and reduced it te such 
straits that the garrison agreed to surrender if they 
were not relieved by a given day. Before Cosne, 
Buchan yvas joined by the Dauphin. The Duke 
of Burgundy pressed Henry to march to the relief 
of the besieged place., and he was the more eager 
in his solicitations as both Cosue and La Charite 
were his towns, and° as the Dauplimists weir, 
threatening his hereditary states of Burgundy. 
The King of England never required much press¬ 
ing on. occasions like these, and though lie was 
labouring under a severe illness, he left Pari?.’ at 
the end of July. As soon as the Dauphin hetud 
that he was in motion, he caused the siege to he 
raised, re-crossed the Loire, and again threw him¬ 
self into Bourges. But Henry’s strength failed 
him on the march, and, halting at Curbed, about 
twenty miles to the south of Paris, he gave the 
command of his army to his brother, the Duke of 
Bedford, and, throwing himself into a litter, was 
convey ed hack to the Bois de Vincennes in the 
neighbourhood of the capital. The Duke of Bed¬ 
ford, who had scarcely found an enemy in the held, 
was about to cross the Loire when he was lectdled 
by the unexpected news that the king, his biother, 
was dying. The duke arrived at Vincennes in 
time to receive his instructions and his lust fare 
well. 

Henry had much to attach him to life: his 
grand scheme of conquest seemed to be approach¬ 
ing a happy completion; he was King of Fiance 
in fact, and the crown was within his grasp, for 
Ins wretched father-in-law was at, last living; lie 
was the happy husband of a young and beautiful 
wife,—he was a father,—he wax young himself,— 
and until •recently, when a mysterious malady 
at lacked him, in the enjoyment of vigorous health 
and buoyant spirits. Yet, ill spite of all this, be 
saw death approach with a calmness which would 
have done honour to a philosopher who had nothing 
to leave behind him but poverty and rags, or some 
unfinished theory. He felt no remorse . for the 
blood lie bad slied in France, believing to the last 
that he had rights to the crown, and that he had 
been hut an instrument in the hand of Providence, 
lie felt some natural anxiety on account of his in¬ 
fant son, but even on this head lie was supported 
by a confident hope in the wisdom, valour, and 
fidelity of his brothers and of hie English subjects. 
He, however, gave all the counsel and advice he 
could, conferring frequently about matters of go¬ 
vernment. with his ministers and friends. On the 
day of his death, he summoned the Duke of Bed¬ 
ford, the Earl of Warwick, aud sortie *thcr great 
lords, to his bedside, and told them he saw it was 
the will of his Creator that he should quit this 
world : lie hade them lie of good cheer, aud he 
comforted them with kind words, yet grave and 
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full of mcariincc. Tic exhorted them to be true to 
his son ns they hud been to him, and to keep peace 
and amity among themselves during the long 
minority, lie most earnestly recommended tlrgm 
to cultivate the. friendship of his ally the Duke of 
BurgiMdy. lie. told them never to make a pence 
with Charles, calling himself Dauphin, which did 
not stipulate for his surrender of all claims to the 
crown of France, or, at worst, the grant to England 
of the duchies of Normandy and Aquitaine in full 
sovereignty, lie cautiously warned them not to 
release the Dukes of Orleans, or any of the French 
princes of the blood taken St Azincourt. During 
the minority of his son, he signified his wish that 
his l ather, the Duke of Gloucester, should he 
icg-i-nt or protector in England, and that his bro¬ 
ther, the Duke of Bedford, with the advice of 
the Duke of Burgundy, should he regent in 
France ; and he again declared that, before entering 
upon his wars, he had consulted with wise and 
holy men who had convinced him that he might 
Iu.. tiv follow them without any risk of God’s dis¬ 
pleasure. His hearers, who did not share his 
ccpmininilv, wept and sobbed while they vowed 
obedience to his dying injunctions, and promised to 
protect his wife and child. Feeling his end ap¬ 
proach, lie sent for his confessor and hi.-, chaplains, 
whom he directed to c haunt, the seven penitential 
psalms. When they came to the verse, “Thou 
slndt build up the walls of Jerusalem ” he stopped 
them, and said aloud,that he always intended, altei 
lie had wholly subdued the realm of France and 
restored it to peace and good order, to go and con- 
quirthe Holy City from the Saracens.* Having 
expressed this meritorious and consoling intention, 
he allowed the priests to proceed, and a few 
mmoles alter he calmly breathed his hist, in the 
thiri\-fourth rear of his age and the tenth of Ins 
reign,- on the last day of August, 14122. It had 
hoi n vciv usual to abandon the king as soon as the 
breath was out of hie body, and e\en to treat his 
imeonseiims remains with disrespect ; bul Henry’s 
nobles and officers resolved to give him a must 
magnificent and costly funeral. In the first place, 
they caused the body to he embalmed, and then to 
he carried in great pomp to the church of Notre 
Dame, in Paris, where, a solemn service was per- 

* A mmiusnipt, tliRcoveu**! tn Plunders l»v Mr. Gr.tmtllo IVnu, 
Inis m*t at io«t a doubt Kim ted h\ Ilium*, uliotltor Homy had ovot 
it.til hiirh an inU'Ution. This docuftuMit fully jnov.-s that Henry mid 
IMulip nuke ot Burgundy roost Huk’usly onUMtaiuoil the notion ol 
tfonijj to (lit* Holy Land togothot on a <uusjnlc. Ininu'dut'dy after 
tin* sij'imiu ol tin* Imity of Tfo\t*s, they dispatched Sii Gtlboil do 
h»mioy, nFli'iimth knight, on a nonot tnimiun to I’ulcRtiin*. and tlint 
envoy went mut made u military suim-j of tin* coat*! ut Kyvpt and 
Smi.i, two Topics ot which RiirVey--- nitomlori one ft»i lleiny and one 
hn Philip— arc still in existence. The King ot Kurland tiled holme 
thin report wan completed Mr. Granville l’ciui pmehased the copy 
vMitlcn lot the Duke <>| Burgundy in Flanders; mid, on making Mime 
be.urli, he diaeoveied that which u ns intended fin the King ol Kur¬ 
land anione the Hutton MSS. in the Bniish Museum, wlieu* it is 
m*cii to inspection. See an account of an unknown MS of 1452, by 
Granville IVnjjL Ks*, in tlie Trauaaetions of the Hov.il Society ot 
Literninife Vm. 1. Henry was a devout man ; mnl even as a ooli- 
ti'Miin, he might turn his attention to the East as his futhei hud none 
befme him. Tho miMeru empire was tottering to its lull, ami, in 
little more than ti quurter of n century, the Turks took Constim- 
tiuople, \\ heuco they menaced all Christendom. At the time when 
Henry sent to survey the coasts, an attack on Syria might have 
tended to chook the pernickMiS progress of the Mahommedaus. 


fortiiid. The funeral procession, blackening all the 
way, then proceeded to Rouen, whither some of the 
Tiohles hud previously conducted Queen Catherine, 
who hud been kept, in ignorance of the danger of 
the king, and •knew not of his death until some 
days after it had happened. At Rouen it lay in 
'state for several days. The cotliu was then placed 
within a ear drawn by four splendid hor es; over 
the coffin, on a bed of crimson and gold, lay a 
figure representing the king to life life, with a lieh 
crown of gold on the bead, n sceptre on the light 
hand, the globe and cross on the left, and with a 
face looking heaven-ward. When it pissed through 
any town, a canopy of silk, like to what is rained 
over the host on Corpus Clirisli’Dav, was borne 
over it In this state the ‘Roily was ronveved, by 
slow journeys, from Rouen to Ahheville, where it 
was placed in the cathedral of St. I' '• noi. w i: h rows 
of priests on each side ot the cotliu to chaunt 
requiems all through the night. During the slow, 
sad progress from town to town, the fuueial ear 
was preceded and flanked by hetalds, persons hear¬ 
ing hminers and aelnevemenls, and a host of men, 
all clad in white sheds, and earning lighted 
torches in their hands; it was followed by the 
! rova! hoU'eliold, in deep mourning. 1 »x some !mn- 
dieils of knights and esquiies in hla-k armour and 
! plumes, with t.i’ieir lances retvised, and by the 
piinees of the bluu*L, and the King of Scotland, who 
acted as chief mourner. At about a league in the 
real of all travelled the xouthiul widow, with a 
; numerous letniue. The night alter leaving Ahhe- 
! xille, they le.-tod at llesdin, the next night at 
Montrcml, the next at Boulogne, and then at. 

I Calm, w here a licet was in leadme-s to eonvev 
them to Dover. From Hour they liavclled hy 
the uMl.iil road through Cmiteilmrv and liorhester 
to Loudon, where they aruved on Martinmas Day. 
As the melancholy procession approached London, 

: fifteen bishops in their pontifical attue, many 
mitred abbots and churchmen, with a vast multi¬ 
tude nf persons of all conditions, went out to meet 
it. The churchmen chanted the sen ice for the 
dead as it passed over London Bndg'*und tlnough 
the stieel ot the Lombards to St. Paul’s. After the* 
obsequies had been perfnnncd at St. Raid’s in pte- 
seuce of the whole parliament, the body was carried 
to Westminster Abbey, and there intened near the 
: shrme of Edward the Confessor.* “ At this* 
funeral,” continues Monstrclot, who wrote mine 
years later, “greater pomp and expense were made 
than had been done for two hundred years at the 
| burying of any king of England ; and even now, as 
j much reverence and honour are paid every day to 
his tomb as if it weie certain that he is a saint in 
Heaven.” 

We take this strong popular feeling as one proof 
that. Henry had many line qualities besides those 
of a mere warrior and conqueror. It has been 
somewhat usual to compare him disadvantageous!}' 
with those other two heroes, Edward 111. and the 
Black Prince; bul, taking the whole of his briet 

* Monstrclot.—Wulsing. 
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iunl dazzling career i 11 1.> consuleiatiim, \vi: can I 
scarcely consider linn inferior in,the qualities of ! 
magnanimity, courtesy, and liumanitv. lie was | 
indeed severe ami unrelenting,-’lie was even cruel 
in some occasion's—lmt so were thev ; and it should 
be remarked that humanity had made no progress, i 
hut had rather lost ijiouml, since the days of Creey ! 
and Poictiors, more p:uticulai 1 v in France, where 1 
tluj morality of chivalry, never woith very much, I 


had become spotted all over, where honour nml 
good faith were absolutely unknown to tmv patty, 
and where cruelty and treachery were the order of 
everyday. The national character of Englishmen, 
no doubt, sntlored from a long familiarity and 
intermeddling with those detestable excesses, nml 
the ellect will he seen in the following reign, where 
wc shall lind more ferocity than had been known 
in England even in earlier and less civilized limes. 


Henry VI.— Svhn 

a.d. 1422. The son of Henry ni:d Catherine 
was not quite nine months old. As soon as his 
father’s death was known in England, some of the 
bishops and lay lords issued commissions, in the 
.name of Henry VI , to the judges, sheriffs, and 
other officers, authorizing them to continue their 
respective duties; and summoned a parliament to 
meet in November. As soon as pailiame.nt was 
assembled, it laid claim to the right of regulating 
the regency. The Duke of Gloucester claimed the 
post of regent, because, in the absence of his elder 
brother, the Duke of Bedford, he was nearest in 
lilood, and because the late king had named him 
regent on his death bed. The lords, after search¬ 
ing the rolls, and consulting with the, judges, told 
the duke that his demand was contrary to the con¬ 
stitution, and that the late king had no power w hat¬ 
ever to appoint a regent without the consent of 
parliament. They offered to appoint him presi¬ 
dent of the council,-in the absence of the, Duke of 
Bedford, and to give him, not the title of regent, 
lieutenant, or tutor, but that of protector of the 
realm and church of England—which title they 


ammo or Windsor. 

saill would, serve to remind lurn of his duty. A 
few days after, they proceeded to name a chan¬ 
cellor, a treasurer, a keeper of the privy seal, and a 
permanent council, which consisted of sixteen 
members, with the Duke of Bedford for president, 
the Duke of Gloucester to act for him, and to receive 
the salary of 5333/. during his brother’s absence 
from England. All these regulations and nomi¬ 
nations received the assent of the commons, and 
the Duke of Gloucester was obliged to be satisfied 
with them. The care of the person and education 
of the young prince was afterwards intrusted to the 
Earl of Warwick and to Henry Beaufort, Bishop 
of Winchester, a ludf-brother of KingHcnry IV., 
who had also a high seat in the council.* After 

• Beaufort was tlio second of the ions of John of Gaunt, by his 
third wile, Cathennn Uuet, Roet, or Kowet, widow of Sir Otes 
Swynford, generally supposed to have been the sister of Philippa 
Rowet, who is sai l to have been the wife of # the jioet Chaucer. 
Tht ie are considerable doubts, however, both as to*the reality of 
lids connexion, and even as to the fact of Chaucer having been 
married at ail. Catherine Rowet, who was the daughter of Sir 
I’niue Rowet, a knight of llainault, had long been the duke’s mis¬ 
tress, having been originally brought over to wait upon his first 
wile, Blanche of Lancaster. Tile children of John of Gaunt and 
Catherine Kowct—throe sons and a daughter—were all born before 
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voting the continuance of the duty on wool, and 

their marring**, which took place in 1897, hut v\ere legitimated that 
ynir by u patent vrfcirli is emeicd on the roll's of put liamcut. They 
took the umue of Beaufort, £iorn tin* omtlo of Beaufort, m Fiance, 
"here they were born; u nfopmtv that came into the possession of 
their father by hU first w ih». The patent of legitimation entitled 
them and their descendant* to hold all honours and estates such 
as duchies, principalities, earldoms, ike .; mid m some copies of it 
there i«s an express reservation of the right of inheriting the ciown. 
Henry VII. was descended from the eldest of these Beauforts, John, 
ercatecl (a.d. 1397) Earl of Somerset, 


j tonnage and poundage for two years, the parlia¬ 
ment was dissolved. With the. exception of some 
movements on the Welsh borders, the accession of 
the infant king was perfectly peaceful. 

In France, where there were no constitutional 
delicacies to be managed, the. Duke of Bedford, 
who was deservedly popular with the army, was 
at once recognised as regent, and succeeded to the 
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power mid nearly to all tM consideration /it* his 
deceased brother.* He remained at Paris, or in 
the neighbourhood, smrounded l‘v llie Earls 6f 
Somerset, Warwick, Salisbury, Budnik, and Arun¬ 
del, Sir John Talbot, Sir John Finsloll’e, and the 
other distinguished captains, who lmd carried the 
military fame of England to so high a pitch in the* 
preceding reign. In the mouth of October, 
Charles VI. of France, who. for the benefit of his 
county, ought toliave died twenty years before, 
expired at Paris. The Dauphin, who was now in 
his tvcuty-lirst year, was in Auvergne, mid iri a 
very poor and reduced comlitiou. As soon as the 
knights of his party leeeived the news, they con¬ 
ducted him ton little chapel, raised a banner with 
the arms of France tTpftii it, and saluted him with 
cries of “ Lime li\e the king.” Such was the in¬ 
auguration of Pinoles VII., who, at the time, was 
not master of a fourth part of the kingdom. The 
English, in derision, called him the King of 
Jlourgrs, from tin; name of that city in Being to 
which lie was so often driven. The death of his 
lather, however, gave him an immediate iueieiee of 
moral stiength ; ami lie soon proceeded to the city 
of Pmctiers, whciehewas crowned and anointed 
with some solemnity. A feeble attempt at a popu¬ 
lar insurrection was made at, Paris; hut, gene¬ 
rally speaking, in the country noflh of the Loire, 
the cities and towns submitted Jr o the rule nl the 
English —no force being able to keep the field 
against them. 

The Duke of Bedford, w ith the consent of the 
parliament of Paris, had proclaimed the infant 
Henry king of Fiance 1 ; and while Chailes was 
being crowned at. Pointers, he held a great assem¬ 
bly in the capital, where the parliament, the uni¬ 
versity, the archbishop, the metropolitan clrngv, 
the magistrates, and principal laughers, fwme 
fealty to Henry. The same ceremony tv as pei- 
formed in all the other gieat towns of Fiance m 
subjection to the English or to their ally, the 1 )ul;e of 
Burgundy. To secure the friendship of this prince, 
whose powci nearly equalled that, of the King of 
France, even jdicn France was undivided, Bedford 
■atrietly adhered t*> the instruelions of his dying 
brother, consulting the Puke of Burgundy upon 
all important affairs, and paving a politic deference 
to his judgment, and better acquaintance w ith the 
feelings and habits of the French. He married 
the duke's sister, Anne of Burgundy; and, by 
negotiating a marriage between another sister of 
the duke’s, the, widow of the deceased dauphin, 
and Arthur Count of Richemont, brother of the 
Duke of Brittany, he seemed the support and co¬ 
operation of the Bretons, who, in the. time of 
Henry V., had been only neutral. A sort of con¬ 
gress was held by these great personages at 
Amiens, in the month of April, 1423; and there 
Bedford received the most gratifying assurances of 
continued support from his two allies. But, at 
the same time, and without the knowledge of the 
Duke of Bedford, the Dukes of Burgundy and 

* Rot. Pari.—ltymer.—«Walking. 
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Brittanv made a separate treaty with one another ; 
and some embarrassing discussions arose concern¬ 
ing the (light, into England of Jacqueline, Countess 
of, Hainault, whose marriage with the Duke .of 
Gloucester struck the first great blow at the power 
of the English in France.* But, for the mo¬ 
ment, that power seemed to be on the increase,* 
and Bedford soon gained two great victories, 
which were compared to the glorious affairs of 
Crecy, I’oictiers, and A/.incourt. Charles VII., 
notwithstanding his critical position, and the state 
of his country, which would have entirely occupied 
and inflamed the mind of a patriotic prince, gave 
himself u}) to indolence and selfish indulgence, 
loitering away his time, not with his beautiful 
wife, Mary of Anjou, hut with his misircses. 
He had, however, about him many men of gieat 
energy : they roused him from his inglorious ease, 
and forced him into the field ; and it may he said, 
bine for all, that whenever lie showed activity and 
zeal, he was acted upon by these superior spirits, 
and tiiat, after every brief exertion, lie was ready 
to relapse to the company of his mistresses and 
faviunites. Crowing the Loire once more, Charles 
now lived his head-quarters at Gien, a smalltown 
close on the, right, bank'of that river, and there he 
lcmaincd while the mass of his forces under James 
Smart Lord Dundee, and the Marshal of Sev< rao, 
struck off to the east, fell upon Buraiindv, and 
laid siege to C rev ant, .a very import a tti place. 
The Duke of Burgundy had some forces on foot in 
that du act ion ; hut they were very inconsiderable, 
mid he attain eagerly pressed the English In save 
lus fertile province. The Duke of Bedfoid in¬ 
stantly despatched the Earls of .Salisbury and Suf¬ 
folk to the relief of Crevaut; and as the, Freni In 
relying ou their great superiority of numbers, and 
the dctcimincd valour of their Scottish allies, stood 
their ground outside the town, a general battle was 
resolved upon. By order of the Duke of Bedford, 
rveiy English archer carried a sharp stake to fix 
he lore him, as had been practised with such effect 
at Azineuurt: the strictest orders were given for 
the maintenance of discipline; no man was to 
take so much as a. loaf of bread without paying for 
it; and every mao found straggling from his ranks 
was to sutler death. On account of the great in¬ 
equality of numbers, n cruel command was pub¬ 
lished m the English camp:—no prisoners were to 
he made until the field was completely won. At 
Auxerre they were joined by the Burgundians; 
hut their force was still very inferior, and they hail 
to pass the river Yotme in face of the enemy. 
Having forced the passage, they found the mam 
body drawn up in good position on the right bank. 
While the Emdisli attacked in front, tile Burgun¬ 
dians attacked in flank, and then made a movement 
lo the rear. By this disposition, the English were 
opposed to the Scots; the Burguddiuns to the 
French, their own countrymen. The French soon 
gave way, and then fled in a disgraceful manner, 
leaving their Scottish allies to shift for themselves. 

* UftMnte.—Dani, f Iliafc. de la Bretagne. 
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thorn ;—they hiul lost five hundred men, aud'De la 
Pole was taken prisoner. The custom was now 
prevalent of exchanging prisoners; thus De la 
Pole, Saintraille, and the rest, were soon restored 
to their several banners. ‘ 

In another direction, a detachment of the Duke 
of Burgundy was defeated by the. Italian and Scot¬ 
tish auxiliaries of King Charles. The spirit of 
the French people had gained one great advantage 
for this mi-fainrant they hail gradually thrown 
off the yoke in several parts of the north and the 
north-west; they had got possession of several 
towns in Nk/rinaftdrj and thus the English, in¬ 
stead of crossing the Loire, were obliged to fight 
in the country between that river and the Seine. 
Their alliance with the Duke of Brittany rested on 
hollow foundations from the first, and a quarrel 
with his brother, the Count of Richemont, was 
followed by had effects. The count wished for 
the. separate command of an annv ; hut this the 
Regent Bedford, who doubted of his ability or of 
his good faith, refused. The count would not he 
soothed by the offer of a liberal pension-—lands 
and honours he had received already—and, steal¬ 
ing away secretly, he withdrew to Brittany, hoping 
to induce his brother to declare against the Eng¬ 
lish. Bedford, knowing his intentions, lubouicd 
the more earnestly to gratif'v the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy'; hut lie did not yet km/\v the secret treaty 
existing between that prince and the Duke of '■ 
Brittany. In the course of 14211, the auxiliary 
force of Scotland had been greatly increased by 
fresh arrivals; and Archibald,-Earl of Douglas, 
who had recently fought against him under Henry 
V., now went and joined Charles, who made him 
a French duke, by the title of Duke of Tourame. 
Hire, again, the Regent Bedford acted with all 
possible good policy: he negotiated with King 
dames of Scotland, and released him from his 
imprisonment in England in the spring of 1-124. 
James had neither the power nor the wish to bring 
back the Scots, who were already in France; hut 
the treaty he had concluded with England pre¬ 
vented his tending any fresh forces for the pre- 
’sent. 

In the summer of 1424, the Duke of Bedford 
laid siege to the strong town of Ivry in Normandy. 
Charles resolved to relieve the place, and to that 
'tnd sent his whole army into Normandy: this 
army consisted of about seven thousand Scots and 
seven thousand Italians and French. The com¬ 
mand was nominally given to the carls of Douglas 
and Buchan ; hut the counts of Alenqou, Auinale, 
and Narhomie, and tire other French nobles who 
marched with them, would take no orders from 
Scottish adventurers,—for such they termed the 
bravest of tlieir allies. Indeed, the French gene¬ 
rally were jealous of the Scots, nor did they view 
with a more friendly eye the Italian auxiliaries 
who lmd been sent to their king in his extremity 
by the Duke of Milan. This ill-assorted army 
marched within sight of Ivry, hut they halted in 
dismay on seeing the excellent position of the 


English, and presently retreated without drawing a 
sword. Upon this failure Ivry surrendered; and 
the governor, in delivering the keys to Bedford, 
showed him a letter, and said it contained the sig¬ 
nature of eighteen of the greatest lords in France, 
w'ho had engaged to succour him, and who had all 
broken their words. Either by an ingenious stra¬ 
tagem of their own, or by a rising in their favour 
of the inhabitants, Charles’s army got possession 
of the important town of Verucuil, situated about 
thirty miles to the south-west of Ivry; but they 
were scarcely there when the Duke of Bedford pre¬ 
sented himself before the walls. A tumultuary 
council was held, and as they could not possibly 
remain where they were, on account of a scarcity, 
it was resolved to go out and fight the English in 
an open field. They had every advantage of posi¬ 
tion,—the town covered one of their thinks,—the 
French had also learnt something from experience, 
—and leaving their baggage and their horses within 
the walls, they formed on foot, leaving only about 
two thousand men-at-arms, part of whom weic 
Italians, to fight on horseback. The Duke of 
Bedford, whose army was inferior in numbers, fol¬ 
lowed the old tactics of Crecv and Azincwm ■ lie 
made all his cavalry dismount ; he placed his 
horses and his baggage ill his rear, under a guard 
of archers; and he stationed the rest of the bow¬ 
men on bis Hanks and in his van, where they stuck 
their sharp stakes into the ground. There was a 
brief pause. The Earl of Douglas wished to wait 
for the attack of the English, but the French nobles 
would not listen to his prudence, and the Count of 
Narhoune rushed forward, shouting “ Mountjoye 
1 St. Denis!” The whole line followed him in hurry 
| and confusion, and by the time they got up to the 
j English stakes they were both out of breath and 
out of order. Their number, however, was im¬ 
posing ; for van, rear, and reserve came up alto¬ 
gether. The English stood firm, shouting “St. 
George for Bedford !” But sonic of the archers 
were home down and driven towards the baggage, 
-—a fortunate circumstance, for they seem to have 
arrived just in time to support their comrades there, 
who were charged in the rear by the two thousand 
horse, led on by La Hire and Saintraille. This 
cavalry was repeatedly repulsed, and at last com¬ 
pletely driven from the field. Then the archers 
in the rear (above two thousand men) advanced to 
the main body, and decided the victory, which had 
been fietcely and at times very equally disputed 
for upwards of three hours. The loss of the allies 
was tremendous : the Earl of Douglas and his son 
Lord James Douglas, the Earl of Buchan, Sir 
Alexander Meldrum, with many Scottish knights, 
were slain : the French lost the counts Narhomie, 
Tonnerre, and Vnntndour, the sires of Roche-baron 
and Gamaches, with many other great lords, and 
nearly three hundred knights. The Duke of 
Aleu^on, the Marshal de la Fayette, the sires Dc 
Maucourt and Charles de Longueval, with many 
other lords, were taken prisoners. The Duke of 
Bedford cut off the heads of Maucourt and Lon- 
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gucval, because they had formerly taken the oath 
of fealty to his nephew ; and he did the same to 
several knights of Normandy, because they bud 
deserted from his standard on the eve of the battle.* 
The great loss he had himself sustained probably 
bud sonfething to do with these executions. Sixteen 
.hundred Englishmen lay dead on that bloody field, 
mixed with three or four thousand Scots, French, 
and Italians. The town of Verneuil immediately 
surrendered to the eouqueror. Such was the battle 
of Verneuil, the last great victory obtained by the 
Duke of Bedford;—it was fought on the 17th of 
August, 1424. 

The cause of Charles now seemed hopeless: 
Ins unity was destroyed, he had no money or 
ciedit, and many of his friends began to complain 
of ins want of activity and valour,—for he still 
kept away from the scene of danger. But circum¬ 
stances operated wonderfully in his favour, and 
made linn king of all France in spite of bis follies. 
Dissension had broken out in the English council, 
where the Duke of Gloucester could never agree 
wuli Ins uncle Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester; 
anil the English people had grown wearv of tins 
long war, which had once been exceedingly popu¬ 
lar. At this moment (and we are disposed to 
believe on most occasions afterwards) Beaufort 
advocated measures of prudence and cautious police, 
which were defeated by the impetuous will of 
Gloucester. Jacqueline of Ilainauil, only (laughter 
of the Count of llainault, brother-in-law of John 
Sans-peur, inherited at a very early age the states 
of llainault, Holland, and Zealand. Iler sucects- 
; ion was disputed by her uncle, John the Merciless, 
Bishop of Liege, who invaded Holland. After a 
b Mg and jjnicl warfare tlie Duke of Burgundy, 
John Saus-peur, interfered and concluded a treaty, 
by which the Bishop of Liege was to enjoy the 
revenues of Holland and Zealand. John the 
-Meicdess had previously shed a great deal of 
Christian blood in order to remain Bishop of Liege, 
hut soon after this arrangement lie got himself 
secularized by the pope, and, throwing away crosier 
and stole, married Elizabeth of Luxembourg, the 
w alow of the Duke of Brabant, who had perished 
at Azincourt. This Elizabeth had a son, now 
Duke of Brabant, and tlie ex-bishop proposed that 
he should lie. married to his lieice Jacqueline. 
This union, as tending to unite the different branches 
of the. house of Burgundy, was strongly recom¬ 
mended by John Sans-pcur and other members of 
the family ; but the young lady had a great aver¬ 
sion to the match, and there were circumstances in 
die case which made this feeling natural enough. 
John of Brabant was younger than she ; they were 
cousins-german ; and she, besides, had been the 
hoy's godmother. The pope, however, gave his 
dispensation, and Jacqueline was tormented into a 
compliance* wtth the family scheme. But her 
antipathies were never overcome: she was of a 
womanly age, beautiful, bold, anil not deficient in 
wit and understanding; her husband was a puny 
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fit 

boy oI fifteen, weak in mind as in body, fond of 
the society of low favourites, and entirely led by 
fliem. Shortly after their map-iuge they quarrelled 
violently ; and Madame Jacqueline, who had a 
summary way bf proceeding, sent her lmlf-hrother, 
called tne Bastard of Hainault, to punish her 
‘husband’s chief favourite, William le Begue, who 
had insulted her. The bastard killed tlie favourite 
in his bed. But the young duke chose a new con¬ 
fidant, and continued to he ruled 1>y a set of vulgar 
servants; and the court was continually disgraced 
by domestic broils. On an unlucky dav the young 
duke, by the advice of his favoflrite,•drove away 
all the ladies that waited upon his wife, and exiled 
them to Holland. On tins insult,•Jacqueline with¬ 
drew to Valenciennes, and menco to Calais, wlieie 
the English received her with great honour. From 
Calais she passed over to England, and sought an 
asylum and the protection of the court. Tins was 
in I 12i, while Henry V. was still living; and at 
the end of that year she was residing in great 
friendship with Ilenrv’s wife. Catherine at Windsor 
Castle. When young Henry was horn theic, she 
was one. of the sponsors at the baptismal font. 
Jacqueline had not been long in England when 
she became enamouied of the king’s brother, the 
Duke of Gloucester; and the duke, rather out of 
ambition than affection, proposed himself as her 
husband. Here ftpother dispensation was neces¬ 
sary. On applying to Pope Martin V. it was 
found that lie had been applied to by the. powerful 
princes of the house of Burgundy, and was not 
disposed to annul the marriage with the Duke of 
Brabant, although Jacqueline alleged that she had 
been driven into that union by deceit and foice. 
But it happened that there was another pope 
living; for Bencdicl XI1L would not submit to 
the. decision of the Council of Constance, and he 
readily enough granted a dispensation to the 
duchess. Jacqueline then married the Duke of 
Gloucester ; on winch the duke claimed as his own. 
llainault, Holland, and Zealand,—all the states, 
castles, and towns which his wife inherited from 
her father. This was putting the law.vhicli made 
nations and people heritable property, to he con-< 
veyed away like a private estate by wills and mar¬ 
riages, in a very strong light, but yet scarcely m a 
more ridiculous light than that in which the same 
theory, held to he good law, had frequently been, 
exhibited before. Gloucester, however, ought to 
have reflected on the mighty intciests opposed to 
his, mid which were sure, on the present occasion, 
to give a different interpretation to the law on 
which lie founded his pretensions. For some time 
no open measures were adopted for the recovery of 
Jacqueline’s patrimony ; and the Duke of Bedford, 
who had married the Duke of Burgundy’s sister, 
contrived to keep that prince in apparent good 
humour, though in reality Philip had many mis¬ 
givings, and intrigued undcr-liand long before 
venturing upon any overt act. A few weeks alter 
the great battle of Verneuil, Gloucester and Jac¬ 
queline, with an English army of five or six 
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thousand men, landed at Cair.is ; mid, contrary to 
the advice of Beaufort, bishop of Wiuchcstef, and 
in spite of the earnest representations of the regepj 
Bedford, these two afilent spirits led their forces 
through the territories of the Duke i of Burgundy, 
and fell upon his cousin, the Duke of Brabant, in 
Hftimiult. At this time, Jacqueline's uncle and 
old persecutor, John, ex-bishop of Liege, died, and 
she was accused of having induced some of her 
partisans in Holland to poison him. Gloucester 
and Ills daring w ife soon got possession of Moos, the, 
capital of ilainault, where a strong party declared 
for her. Jacqueline assembled the estates of the 
country, muf in the presence of that species of 
parliament she justified her conduct in breaking 
her former marring* /m the gioimd of religious 
scruples, saving that she had done the duty of a 
good Catholic in quitting the Duke of Brabant, 
who was her first cousin and her godson, and there 
fore could not be her husband. At first the Duke 
of Burgundy thought that Oilouccster was coming 
to reinforce his brother in .France ; but when lie 
knew tin' direction he had taken he became per¬ 
fectly furious, and sent orders to all his vassals to 
assist his beloved nephew, the Duke of Brabant, 
and oppose the duchess and her new husband to 
the utmost. Gloucester, upon this, wrote to Duke 
Philip, telling him that if the I),ukc oi Brabant 
was his cousin, his companion juid wife, Jacque¬ 
line, was twice his cousin,— tlr.it be (Gloucester) 
had not broken the peace or the treaties existing 
between him and his very dear cousin of Burgmidx, 

•—that lie was only taking possession of what law¬ 
fully belonged to lum bv his marriage,—and he 
hinted, truly or falsely, that the Duke of Burgundy 
had formcilv encouraged his projects. The duki 
replied by giving Gloucester the lie, and defying 
him to single combat Gloucester ivadih accepted 
the challenge, and named Si George's dav for the 
duel, which Philip had no intention to fight in that 
manner, lie sent a great part of the foucs which 
ho had engaged to keep on foot for the service of 
the regent Bedford, into the Low Countries against 
his brother, and at the same time the Duke of 
Gloucester iSitained the English reinforcements 
’intended for Bedford. Philip did not cool on re¬ 
flection ; he. saw the dangerous consequences that 
must ensue to himself if the English, in addition 
to the territories they held in France, were allowed 
Ho establish themselves in the Low Countries, and 
he resolved to adopt every extreme measure that 
might seem necessary to drive Gloucester out of 
Hainault. lie even employed troops and many 
knights that had been in the service of his great 
enemy Charles Vll., the murderer of his father j 
and among these warriors was the celebrated S.tint- 
raillc. The Burgundians thus began to listen to 
their old foes, and to join them in attributing 
(incorrectly) the origin of all the evils France was 
Buffering to the English. Proposals wore sug¬ 
gested for an accommodation with King Charles 
by the Pope, the Duke of Savoy, mid others; and 
though the Duke of Burgundy did not think, as 


yet, he had taken sufficient, vengeance for his 
father’s death, and though he did not openly aban¬ 
don bis brother-in-law, tlie Duke of Bedford, till 
eight years later, he was from this moment a luke¬ 
warm and suspected ally. For about a year and a 
half Gloucester defied all the power of Burgundy, 
and maintained himself in Hainault; but their want 
of money, and a jealousy of his uncle Beaufort, 
induced him to return to England. Ilis departure 
was fatal to the interests of his wife: Valenciennes, 
Conde, and Bouchain, with other of the principa¬ 
lities, opened their gates to Duke Philip; and 
Jacqueline was bcsiegQfl or blockaded in Dions, the 
citizens of which soon delivered her up to the 
duke, who committed her to a close imprisonment, 
in his palace at Ghent.* 

Gloucester’s return to England was attended by 
other disastrous circumstances. Ilis quarrel with 
Beau foil rose to such a height that a civil war 
seemed imminent; and the Duke of Bedford was 
obliged to leave France at a very critical moment, 
and come over to London at the end of 1125. By 
Ids authority and influence a reconciliation was 
efl'erled, and the, uncle and nephew were made to 
shake hands in the presence of a pailiament, assem¬ 
bled at. Leicester. It is consistent with the frank 
diameter of Gloucester to believe that ho was 
sincere, and willing to forget the past ; but not so 
was the bishop, who immediately ic signed the 
seals which he held, and prepared to go abroad. 
Soon alter Beaufort was created a cardinal. 

During Bedford’s absence the Duke of Brittany 
declared for the King of France, being induced 
thereto by his brother the Count of Richemont, 
whom Charles had recently named Constable of 
Fiance. Both brothers, only two years before, had 
contracted the most solemn alliances with the 
English regent. The Constable, was out of his 
leach, in the country beyond the Loire; but soon 
after Bedford’s return to France lie severely 
punished the duke. He sent a formidable army 
into Brittany, which defeated the Bretons in several 
engagements, devastated the country, shut the duke 
up in Rennes, and finally obliged him to break off 
lus alliance with King Charles, to swear again" to 
the Treaty of Troyes, and to promise homage to the 
Kin” of England and to no other person.f 

Meanw’liile the errant court of Charles continued 
to be the scene of disgraceful intrigues, jealousies, 
and dissensions. Arthur, Count of Richemont, the 
new Constable, complained, not without reason, of 
the conduct of the king’s ignoble favourites; but 
the system which he adopted to correct this evil 
was truly atrocious. When he first joined the 
king the chief favourite was the Sire dc Giae, who, 
with his wife, had had so great a share in the 
murder of John Sans pour at Montereau. This 
wretched man he seized by night in his bed, set 
him half naked upon a horse, and gave him over 
to George de la Tremoille, Count or (Alines, who 
carried him to Dun-le-Roi, and there had him 

* Monstrel.-—P. Ileiiin.—Buraute, 
t Hym.~*L»aru. 
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thrown into the river with n great stone tied to his 
neck. Camus de Beaulieu succeeded to the now 
dangerous post of prime favourite, and the Con¬ 
stable got rid of him with still less ceremony. Quo 
day, just after leaving the king, as Camus was 
riding*tn his mule across some meadows, he was 
stabbed by some men employed by the Constable 
and the Marshal of Boussac. The king, who was 
in a castle close by, saw the mule return covered 
with blood and without its rider: he knew what 
had happened, and was at first in a great rage; but 
lie was powerless, and could do nothing against 
the assassins. Seeing that Charles could not live 
without a favourite, the Constable then recom¬ 
mended to his notice Gcoigc de lu Tremoille, a 
pci son whom lie thought entirely devoted to his 
inti test, and incapable of making himself too for¬ 
midable. But Count Arthur was mistaken in his 
man : George* de la Tremoille, who had married 
Madame de Giae, whose husband lie, had just mur¬ 
dered, because she was still very beautiful andveiv 
iieii,was the most accomplished rogue in that pro- 
l!unite court, lie was witty, insinuating, repe¬ 
nt need in business and in war; and lie soon 
obtained a greater ascendancy over the linolens 
King than any preceding favourite, and this uiflu- 
i iin be preserved loi the long term of seven \eais 
\- soon as the Constable discovered bis mistake 
In made a league w it li the Count of Clermont, the 
Count of La Marche, the Marshal of Boussae, and 
otheis, to destroy him; but La Tremoille was well 
Mixed in tlie wins of treachery,—be declined*mi 
inteiview to which they invited him, kept him- 
-ilf, with the king, close m a strong castle, and 
1,inulied at the conspirators, who were obliged to 
d pirse ai the apploaeli of winter. Chalk’s then 
pSi e,l a .sentence of banishment against the Con¬ 
stable, who thereupon took up arms against him in 
( oujnmiion with several piineesof the blood. In 
the spring ol H2S these allies surprised the town 
ot linurges, but neither the king nor. Tremoille 
wax then*. Soon after this the princes of the 
blond agreed to a treaty, from which the Constable 
w.ts excluded through the influence of La Tie- 
nioille. The Constable retired into Poietou, and 
Kept up the civil war there and in Saintonge. At 
the same time another great royalist and patriot, 
the Marshal of Severac, threatened to desolate 
Languedoc with tire and sword unless the king 
paid him certain arrears; and the king and the 
ticaxurer had only four crowns between them. 
The Count of Foix took loieible possession of 
lic/icrs, and Rene of Anjou, a brother of the queen, 
negotiated on his own account with the English. 

These brief details will render it perfectly intel¬ 
ligible how, during the six rears that Charles had 
been a king, no progress had been made against 
the English, who were now determined to cross 
the Loire, muW'arry their conquests fiuthcr than 
IhiiryV. had ever penetrated.* The miserable 
state of weakness to which their recent chastise¬ 
ment had reduced him, more than any reliance on 

* Monnliel»~~Juvouulv-»-P. llcniu,—Villuicl.—Durante. 


the 'tjjpaty which he Had signed, made the English 
feel sure of the Duke of Brittany, whose states 
extended along Mie right hank of the Lower Loire, 
and whose forces, under other circumstances, might 
have embarrassed them on their right flank and on 
their rear. At the same time they felt a renewed 
’confidence in the Bourguignon party; for Duke 
Philip returned to Paris, and had a friendly inter¬ 
view with the Duke of Bedford, being much 
pleased at having been permitted to settle the 
affairs of Madame Jacqueline after his ow n fashion. 
That wife of two husbands, who had some of the 
essentials of a heroine of romance, Reaped from 
her prison in Ghent, and fled, disguised ax u man, 
into Holland, where a strong party immediately 
took up arms for her, or f»i flic defence of their 
ow n liberties, as the) considered that the Duke of 
But gundy, who soon pursued her in the name of 
his cousin and her husband, the Duke of Biabant, 
had no right to invade their territories. The Duke 
of Gloucester contrived to send some money and a 
small force of archers to assist the Hollanders. 
The areliers landed on one of the islands of Zealand, 
and were well nigh taking the Duke Philip pii- 
soner; hut they were oveiwhelmed by superior 
force, and after a fioice battle, in which the duke 
lost many of his best knights, they were driven 
hack to their ships. Philip took many towns,—for 
he also had a fiction m his favour,—and then 
withdrew into Elandeis to collect a great army. 
Jacqueline tried to intake the towns; and she com¬ 
manded ill person at several sieges mid in several 
battles, making knight-, and performing all the. 
office- of a warrior and a piiuec. Her enemies} 
licensed her of great cruelty, bur could not with¬ 
hold the praise ol bravesy and activity, ller party 
however declined ; the Duke of Bedford and the 
council prevented Gloucester from lending any 
fui ther assistance ; the Duke of Burgundy advanced 
again into Holland with an immense force well 
piovidid with artillery ; town fell alter town, and, 
she was obliged to retire into Friesland. At the 
same time the thunders of the Vatican rolled over 
her head. The pope, Maitm V., whom authority 
was now generally iceoguised by the Christian 
world, declared that her mainage with Gloucester 
was null uml void ; and that, even in ease of the 
death of he.r first husband, the Duke of Brabant, 
she. could never lawfully he the wife of the Englisli. 
prince. The Duke of Gloucester consoled himself 
for this disappointment by marrying Eleanor 
Cohlnun, daughter to Lord Reginald Cobliam,— 
“which Eleanor before was his wanton paramour, 
to his great reproach, as was then noted ”* But, 
though abandoned by her plighted knight, the 
husband of her choice, and threatened by the pope, 
the daring Jacqueline maintained the struggle ;— 
nor did her first husband, the object of her hatred, 
live to triumph over her. The Duke of Brabaut 
died in the month of April, 1427 ; lie was suc¬ 
ceeded in his hereditary state of Brabaut by his 
brother; but the Duke of Burgundy, who had no 
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feasible riel it to either, kept, his hold of Holland 
and IJninau'lt, the inheritance of Madame Jacque¬ 
line. A great naval victory, wliiqh the duke, with 
the assistance of the "people of Amsterdam, gained 
over William de Brcderade, Jacqueline’s admiral, 
completed the rum of her affairs.' Her partisans 
abandoned her; the towns of Holland and Fries- 
land, which had held out, now made their peace 
with the duke ; and m the summer of 1428 Jacque¬ 
line v us obliged tp submit to a harsh treaty. She 
agreed to recognise her dear cousin as direct heir 
to all her dominions,—to cite him the government 
of them all immediately,—never to marry without 
his consent,- 4 -and to satisfy lierself with the icve- 
nurs t,f Ostrcvand, Vevelnnd, and Bnlie. The 
people, who wefe -not consulted in this transfer, 
were exec-si'civ indignant. Duke Philip re¬ 
joiced in the success ol Ins arms and his policy ; 
and 11 s tic could not hut feel that the English 
might have frustrated his scheme, lie for a while 
was in good humour with them, engaging to furnish 
troops for the great enterprise of subduing the 
country beyond the Loire. The English wcio 
further tempted to tins undertaking by the know¬ 
ledge of the civil war that was waging between the 
Count of Richemont, the Constable, and King 
Charles, or rather his favourite La Tienioille ; and 
by the arrival of a reinforcement, of six thousand 
men under the command of Montague, the leave 
and experienced Kail of Salmfmiy. It appeals, 
however, pretty certain that the regent liullord 
hesitated for some time, and at last guye a leluet- 
ant consent to the plan. 

Ever since the English had been in possession 
of Paris, the citv of Oilcans, advantageously situ¬ 
ated on the Loire, had been considered as (lie 
centre of the kingdom. Whatever tiaginents of 
prosperity leniamcd were gatheied within its 
walls; its fall would have the most fatal effects 
on the cause of independence ; and the best road 
to the provinces of the south lax through it. It 
was, theieforc, deteimined to nduce it by siege 
or blockade; but this project had Wen linjiiu- 
dently divulged, and the Fail of Salisbury lost 
many weeks Ui reducing a number ol insignificant 
places in the neighbourhood, instead of marching 
at once to his object; and the French people, who 
were fully sensible of the life and death import¬ 
ance of the town, made the best use of this time in 
preparing for its defence. The season was far 
advaneed before Salisbury appeared; hut at last, 
on the Pith of October, he took up his positions 
both on the right and left hank, and began the 
difficult operation of girding in a large and popu¬ 
lous town, in the best possible state of preparation, 
with a small army of eight or nine thousand men. 
The inhabitants had provided themselves with all 
sorts of warlike stuns and provisions, being deter¬ 
mined to defend the place to the last extremity. 
The citizens hud exercised themselves in the use 
of arms; had voluntarily taxed themselves'to a 
high amount; had lent their money; and lmd 
made the most liberal sacrifices of all kinds. The 


suburbs on either side of the river contained many 
excellent houses and upwards of twelve churches, 
together with several fine mansions for the recrea¬ 
tion of the burghers; hut, by the advice of the 
military officers sent to them by La Tremoille, 
they destroyed all these with their own hands, and 
then burnt the vineyards, the trees, the gardens, 
and laid the whole country bare and desolate for u’ 
league round. “ By thus doing,” says Monsticlet, 
“ they could discharge the cannon from their ram¬ 
parts freely on every side.” They also hoped that 
this sacrifice would leave the English without any 
shelter during the rains and snows of winter. The 
people of Orleans were well seconded by the inha¬ 
bitants of other towns upon the Loire or behind it; 
for the burghers generally were good Frenchmen, 
and did not., like the princes of the blood and the 
great lords, lose their patriotism in jealousies and 
broils. Bourgcs, Poitiers, La Rochelle, and other 
places, sent provisions, money, and troops. The 
three estates met at Chinon, and voted an aid of 
four hundred thousand francs. The king also was 
loosed from his lethargy; and as Lu Tremoille, 
and all the royalists about him, believed that the 
fall of Orleans would he followed by the loss of all 
France, very unusual exertions w ere made. As early 
as the month of November in the picccding year 
Charles had concluded a treaty with the King of 
Scotland, binding himself to marry liis son the 
dauphin to a daughter of that sovereign, and to 
give him the county of Evreux or the duchy of 
Bgjry ; and though this treaty had not the efk\ t. of 
bringing over any considerable reinforcements, it 
gratified the Scots who were already in Fiance, 
and made them serve with a more cheerful will. 
Charles named the Sire de Gauconrt governor of 
Orleans ; anrl Saintraillcs, Ue Guitry, Villars, and 
many other captains of name, threw them-elves 
into the town before the English appeared.* 

Unappailcd by all these circumstances, the Eail 
of Salisbury began the attuck of the place, and his 
first plan Verms to have been to take it by assault. 
A strong bridge communicated between the left 
hank of the river and the town, and the entrance to 
this bridge was defended by a fortress called the 
Tourellc-, of which Salisbury determined to make 
himself master. The English scaled the walls, lmt 
were repulsed more than once with considerable 
loss, for the place was full of picked men, and even 
the women run thither that they might pour boiling 
oil on the heads of the assailants. Salisbury, how¬ 
ever, persevered, and, on the 23d of October, he 
carried the Tourelles by storm. But, in the. in¬ 
terval, tile besieged had broken down an arch of 
the bridge, and raised a new fort at the other end 
of it in advance of the city walls. Why the 
English general should have chosen to make his 
attack on this side, with a wide river between him 
and the town, when two sides of the triangle on the 
right bank f presented no such obstacle, we are at 

* Monslrel.—Journal du — Barantr,—Vdl.iret. * 

+ 1 hen, »s now, Oileans covered an iriegular tnuugle, the base of 
which was ulong the rivet bank. 



a loss to determine, but the bridge, as a passage, 
was now given up. The Bastard of Orleans,* the 
bravest and best officer in Charles’s service, broke 
through the English lines on the opposite side of 
the river, and got into the town with numerous 
reinfoi^ments,composed of French, Scots, Italians, 
and Spaniards. Salisbury saw that be must pro¬ 
ceed by the tedious means of a blockade. A few 
days after, as be was examining the town from the 
tower of the Tourelles, he was wounded in the face 
by a stone-shot, which killed the gentleman behind 
him on the spot. The earl survived a week, and 
then died, to the great regre^of the army, who con¬ 
sidered him as one of the most skilful and for- 
tunate # in arms of all the English captains. The 
Karl of Suffolk succeeded to the vacant command, 
and actively prosecuted the works for enclosing the 
place. It was now the month of 'November, and 
the weather was inclement, but the English built 
themselves lints, which were covered from the tire, 
of the town by banks of earth, and there they were 
tolerably well supplied with provisions, and oc¬ 
casionally reinforced. But their number was in¬ 
sufficient to surround the whole town and maintain 
constantly the passage of the river; hunts occa¬ 
sionally ascended or descended with provisions for 
the besieged, and convoys of stores and fresh troops 
stole from time to time into the city. All the 
towns in the neighbourhood, not excepting some 
i hat w ere in possession of the English, w atchecl their 
opportunity, and sent sometimes little and some¬ 
times more. l)e Culanf, whom Charles had 
named Admiral of France, pt netrated atone time 
into the place with two hundred lanceis ; and as 
the garrison became more mid more numerous, 
siieli operations were much facilitated by making 
sallies and feigned attacks simultaneously on several 
parts of the English lines. 

Tims passed the winter months. Early in 
February, the Duke of Bedford collected about 
live hundred carts and waggons from the bor¬ 
ders of Normandy, and the country round I’aris; 
and these different merchants were ordered to 
load with provisions, stores, and other things for 
the use of the army before Orleans. When all 
was ready, Sir John Fastolfe was appointed to 
escort the convoy with sixteen hundred fighting 
men. Sir John marched out of Paris on Ash 
Wednesday, and proceeded in good order, by 
short marches, until he came near to the village of 
Kouvrai, between Genville and Orleans. Here he 
w as brought to a halt by intelligence that an army 
of French and Scots, four thousand strong, and 
commanded by the Lord Charles of Bourbon, 
Count of Clermont, and Sir John Stewart, the 
Constable of Scotland, occupied the-road before 
him. Making the best use of a shoTt notice, 
Fastolfe formed a square with his carts and wag¬ 
gons, leaving .but two openings; he posted bis 
archers in these two gaps, the men-at-arms stand¬ 
ing hard by to support them. In this situation 

* He wan the natural son of the Duke of Orlo.tna, killed hy order 
of Johu Sans-pour. 


Sir«Jolm waited two hours for the coming of the 
eneirty, who at lust arrived with a great noise, and 
drew up in fron| of the. enclosure, but out of the 
reach of the English arrows. . It seemed to them, 
that, considering their superior numbers, and that 
the convoy consisted of not more than six hundred 
real Englishmen—the rest being people of Paris 
and other parts—they could not fail of destroying 
them speedily, and making prize of the stores. 
Others, however, had their doubts and misgivings, 
seeing that their captains did not well agree xis to 
how the battle should be fought—for the Scots in¬ 
sisted that they ought nil to dismount and fight, on 
foot, while the French were till fo* fighting on 
horseback. At last, each nation resolved ty light 
in its own way. The ConstaljJc'of Scotland, Ins 
son, Lord William Stewart, and all the Scots, dis¬ 
mounted and advanced impetuously to force the 
openings of the square; but the English archers 
shot so well and stiffly, that they were slain almost 
to a man on the spot. It appears that the main 
body of the. Flench never charged at. all; hut 
there was a considerable loss among those of them 
who rode up to the square. The Constable of 
Scotland and his son were killed fighting side by 
side ; many Scottish knights of high repute also 
perished ; and the Sires of Rochechouart, d’Albret, 
and other French lords, shared their fate. The 
defeat was perfect: the French, who were on their 
horses, galloped from the field, upon which thetc 
remained about six hundred dead, nearly all Scots. 
Sir John Fastolfe. then refieshed his men, and 
marched on to Rouvtai, and from llouvmi they 
departed in handsome array, with their convoy and 
artillery, ,armed with all accoutrements becoming 
warriots; and so they arrived in tiiumpli before 
the walls of Orleans.* This battle was called the 
battle of Herrings, because, it being the season of 
Lent, herrings with other salted fish, formed a 
principal part of the provisions which Sir John 
was escorting. 

King Charles, on learning the news of this de¬ 
feat, was sick at heart; and the great vigour with 
which the English now pressed the blockade of 
Orleans made most of his party desjmir. At cer¬ 
tain intervals, the Earl of Suffolk had erected 
strong posts called bastilcs, and lie now sunk 
ditches and drew lines from one bastile to the 
other, until the circumvallation was almost com¬ 
plete. Thus those within the garrison could no 
longer pass with the ease they had done between 
the bastilcs, and their friends without could no 
longer throw in provisions. At the hideous pio- 
spect of famine, the citizens, with the consent of 
Charles, proposed to deliver the town into the 
hands of the Duke of Burgundy, who, though at 
present an ally of England, was still a prince of 
the blood-royal of France. They despatched, as 

* Hume, following some ot the French historians, la\s the tdamo 
of this mischance on the Scots who, he sa\s, would not wait the 
sure effect of the arttllery which the Fionch had with them, hut in* 
sis ted upon charging. It does not, howe\er, appeiu that the trench 
had a single cannon; whereas Monstrelet put lieu fatly mentions 
Fastolfe’s artillery, though he does not say it was used during the 
battle. 
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their ambassador to the (l^ke, a knight wko was 
his personal friend, and who had recently fought 
for him in IlainaulL jigaiftst Jacqueline. This was 
Suintraillcs, who, as well as his proposition, was 
joy fully received by Philip. BiVt, when they 
opened their project to the regent Bedford, lie 
would not listen to it, saying that the. prize, ought' 
to belong to the valoiu of those who had reduced 
Orleans to these straits. This argument seemed 
unanswerable. 1 he duke smiled, and acquiesced, 
but he immediately alter left Paris in a very ill 
humour with the English, though the moment had 
not vet inriv'vd in' which he could safely and pro¬ 
fitably break with them. 

In Oilcans tl e •patriotic citizens now felt the 
slunp pangs of hunger. In CJunoii, where the 
court was residing, the greatest, eonsternation pre¬ 
vailed ; many of the lotds withdrew ; and if Charles 
himself did not tlee into Auvergne, or the more 
distant jinn nice of Piovenee. or Languedoc, as he 
smaii ly propo-ed, it was owing to the counsels of 
his ill-treated but magnanimous wife, Mary of 
Anjou, and the stmmv opposition of the brave 
Ba.-tard ol Orleans. One <iav in the end of Fe- 
bruaiv, shoiilv after the battle of Rouvrai, when 
Charles’s alhurs were at the lowest ebb, there eunie 
me: sengers Irom the town of Eierhois, about live 
leagues from Cliinon, to tell him‘that, t he deliverer 
of France was at hand, and uylv waited at Ficr- 
bois for pcimission to he admitted into his pre¬ 
sence. This deliverer was neither prince, warrior, 
nor statesman; it was a poor country girl—Joan of 
Arc. It, would he marvellous, indeed, if the story 
of a miraculous intcrposil ion and a succession of 
miracles were not embarrassed with much doubt 
and confusion. W’c may, how ever, safely assume 
the following positions, which have been held by 
mos! modern historians; — 1. That, there was nil 
$npi niufural agency in the ease, though Joan 
thoioughly believed that there was. J. That her 
heated imagination, acted upon hr the miseries .of 
France, by. current, supi istilmiis,'and aided by a 
peeuliai temperament of body, i,ii.-ed the visions 
she saw unit the voice* she heai d. 3. That her 
.object was pure and glorious, entitling bci in all 
ages to the name of apatiiot, and liberator. 4. That 
there was no previous coalition between Joan and 
King Charles, or between her and any of the 
‘king’s friends, though some of the latter wisely 
deteimined to make the most ol a delusion m 
which they themselves never believed.* 

• Mon-trelft s;*vo iwtli.ml lifSlUlimt; tluil the Hindi,thin-. \,,n 
Kill <■!•. — lli.it -tic ii .1 — instructed hmv 1„ net, uj m'UI t,, ilie kin- by 
Sir lluliei t ,lt* Jin tnlueniu I, the -ovei nor of V.uictmlcui, |) u 11 ,-uTl.vci. 
ii hu mole In- lli-tuii af Finnic. 1’ruiu the time of I’hjirnmniul to the' 
<•‘*■1 el lie' re i y ii of dim ten VII., in the 1 -oniic of the folionine r,.,, 
''in, ."III ivlio Hiii II Ineuil ol I'liarlei IX., Ilcurv II!., nml llemv 
IV , .nut )mtiiUoc|'.i|iher ol Fralire, takes tlie same view of tin. can,: 

Ills Imsnage is more linrihle than imlite, (J ;lr j ,, 5 ,,,,5 g,,,.,,, 

ecstc Jenmie estoit In --e lie Jem, Iti.sUr.l it'Oilemis ten 

<lu sieur tie Hauditcuuil, les auties dr P.Ulion; lesquels estant, Inis el 
afhinfjs, el voyant It* i«y/,i ottonm* cjn’il m* scaioit plus qu«* huie 
»’y ‘l l,e (,t !'• piMipl** 1 * 0*1 * Ifs contumelies guerres tant ih 
battil, qu'il ue pnaxoil ltd met son urtu ui sou es|K-i .met*, s’aduhe- 
dr hp scivir d'mi mira< le compose d’uue fa us so ielision, qui esi 
la ediose (!u mo tide qui phis eslevc et auiim* liw moils. ct qui plus 
lait cuone mix liuinnies, niesmenient .tux simples. n> qm u <*st pas ” 

Jif i?ot*8 on to assert, that the Jbinturd of Orleans and Home other 
loids about the court instructed Joan us to all she was to do and 


On first receiving the strange message from 
Fierbois, Charles hurst into a fit of laughter. He, 
however, consented that the wonderful maiden 
slpnild come to him at Chinou; and Joan arrived 
in man’s attire, attended by two squires and four 
servants. But, in the interval, the people about 
Charles had forced some serious reflections upon 
him, and he refused to admit her into his pre¬ 
sence. For three days consultations were held on 
the subject: some said that if he. accepted such 
unusual aid, the English would instantly accuse 
him of putting faith in sorcery, and leaguing him¬ 
self w ith the devil; (Fliers said, that it would be 
dishonourable to the noble kingdom of France, and 
productive of mockery, to send forth a peasant 
wench us their champion. Some maintained that 
the king ought not to trust himself in a personal 
interview with a mad woman; hut others thought 
that it would be well to hear what she could say 
concerning her miraculous mission, and to send 
trusty messengers into the district, she came ft out, 
in order to ascertain the particulars of her history 
and previous conduct. All this time, Joan was 
lodged 111 the town of Chinou, where her strict mo¬ 
rality and fervent devotion greatly edified the 
people, and made some impression even upon the 
immoral court. This maiden, said the burghers, 
can have no dealings with the devil, though she lie 
dressed like a soldier, for she is ever in the 
chinches at the foot of the altar, adoring the saints 
or hearing masses. Her story, at the same time, 
spread far and wide; and, strange as was the nar¬ 
rative, there was little in it. very startling to the 
common people in a credulous age ; and there 
were six witnesses at Cliinon to corroborate parts 
of it. Joan, who was then in her twentieth year, 
was a native of a wild and hilly district in Lor¬ 
raine, on the holders of Champagne; she was 
horn in the little hamlet of Uonircniv, ahuul three 
leagues south of the town of Vaueouleuis. Her 
parents were poor peasants; and, from her emliest. 
days, she shared m their rustic labours, iceciving 
no other education than lessons of simple piety. 
The whole district was remarkable for the simpli¬ 
city of manners ami the devotion of the people; 
hut not less so for superstition and the prevalent 
belief in visions and supernatural appeaumces. 
The curse of faction had extended even to that re¬ 
mote spot. Domremy was Armagnac; but the next 
village was Bourgniguou; and the children of the 
two places, scarcely more silly than their elders, 
used to light and pelt each other with stones for the 
sake of these names. As Joan grew up from in¬ 
fancy, she was famed all over the canton lor her 
gieat piety, and passing much of her time among 
the lulls, tending flocks and herds; she there 
mused in solitude over the wondrous legends of 
saints and virgin martyrs. The passing traveller 
frequently brought news of the crucS w%r that was 

si.y when admitted t<> the kite’s presence. The French, who H fM *m 
incapable of m* paiatini* her fanaticism and insanity fu»m her patriot¬ 
ism. or concernug that sin* could be the dupe of her ow n heated 
imagination, have generally boon rather mmrutefid to Joan. Vol 
tain**H clever but indecent burlesque of the ‘ Pucelle,’ is but too well 
known. 
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desolating the fertile 'plains of France; and occa¬ 
sionally the quiet marches of Lorraine witnessed 
the destructive progress of hostile bands. From 
her infancy, Joan had listened to these tales of 
horror, and the miseries of the land became mixed 
with hfjj dreams of heaven. When she approached 
the age of womanhood, several singularities, both 
’moral and physical, were observed in her, and 
she began to talk of visions and voices from ano¬ 
ther world. At first, she saw a great, light, and 
heard a voice, which merely told her to be wise 
and virtuous, and go frequently to mass. At this 
first warning, as she said afterwards, she took the 
vow of perpetual chastity. Then she saw the 
bright light again, and heard the voice, but the 
light at. this time displayed angelic figures with 
wings on their shoulders; and one of these bright 
essences told her to go and succour the dauphin of 
Fiance. There was an old prophecy in the coun¬ 
try, that Franco, after being ruined by a wicked 
woman, should lie restored by a spotless virgin • it 
was easy to fix the character of the destroyer on 
Queen Isabella Joan thought herself called in he 
the virgin deliver'd. She represented, however, 
to the voices that she was but a lowly maiden, 
not knowing bow to ride a war-horse or to conduct 
men of war; but thegmit voice who made himself 
known to her as St. Michael, assured her that faith 
and aid would he lent to Iter for that great end, 
and that she would he assisted hv St. Catherine 
and St. Margaret, telling her to remember the 
piteous wrongs of France,—to he wise and vir¬ 
tuous, and that all would go well. When her ima¬ 
gination reached this point, the two female saints 
appeared to her in the midst of the great light ; 
she saw their heads crowned with glittering jewels, 

■ she heard their voices, mild, and modest, and 
sweeter than music. The visions returned, hut 
less frequently than the invisible voices, which 
she was very apt- to hear when the hells of the 
chinch weie ringing. M lien the voices had 
ceased, or the visions had departed, she'was often 
found weeping, for that the angels of Paradise had 
not eanied her away with them. For a long time, 
hoi parents had little faith in her visions, and they 
wished to cure tier of them, by giving her a hus¬ 
band ; but all proposals of ibis kind Joan rejected 
with horror. On a certain day, a troop of Bour- 
guignons drove all the good people from Dom- 
reniy, and burnt their church. Joan with her 
family took refuge for a short, time in a humble 
inn in the town of NeufchiUeau, where, she heard 
many more relations of the sad events that were 
passing in France. From tliiB time her visions 
became more frequent; she said that her voices 
'old her that she was the veritable virgin of the 
prophecy, and that she. must go and conduct the 
dauphin—for so according to her account. Charles 
was to bo called until he was crowned—to lthcinis. 
The voices mul already instructed her to proceed, 
in the first instance, to the Sire de Baudricourt, 
commander at Vaucouleurs, who would provide 
Iter with the mcanB of travelling to Charles beyond 


the Loire; and, in llicjsuninicr of 142P, she ro- 
solvedafo goto that governor. Iler honest, father 
would as soon .have st-.en her lliiown into the 
Meuse, as travelling the country among wicked' 
men-at-aims and ramp-followers; hut she laid 
made a convert of one of her uncles, mid in his 
.company she travelled to Vaucouleurs. Baudri¬ 
court took her for otic crazed, 01 fora vagabond 
impostor, and at first, refused to see her, saving 
that she ought to he sent hack ,!o hei lather, in 
order to he well whipped. Joan, however,-was 
not easily repulsed; and as the object of her 
coming made a great noise all ovdr jhc counlrv, 
the governor was m a manner ohligcd'>to grant her 
mi audience. She told the worthy knight that she 
was sent to him hv her Lord. tf-'And who n your 
Lord ?” said the governor. 11 The King of 1 leaven,” 
replied Joan. This eonliinud Baiulricwint in his 
opinion that she was er, zed, and he dismissed her 
with very little ceremony. The Maid remained 
with her uncle, who via- a Cartwright, in the town 
of Vaucouleurs; and still the fame of her sanctity 
gievv and spread, for she passed whole da\s in 
the churches,— she fasted with great austerity, - 
lu-r life was spotless; and st .11 she continued to 
assert that lu-r voices urged hei night and day to 
go and succour the noble dauphin, and conduct 
him to RheimsyQhcro to he crowned and conse¬ 
crated. At length, Baudricourt confronted her 
with a plies! well armed with stole, crucifix, and 
holy-water; and this clerk adjured her, it she were 
an evil spirit, to depart from them. Joan crawled 
on her knees to embrace the cross—a sine sign, 
according to the theory of those times, that she 
was no witch or sorceress. A slum time alter 
this, John of Nouvehiurpont, sm named l)c Metz, 
a gentleman of the neighbourhood, met her, and 
said it. was time to think of seeing the king duven 
out of France, and of becoming cvi r\ man tin Eng¬ 
lishman. Joan answered, in a tone of inspiration, 
that since the Sire of Baudricourt would not give 
ear unto her, she must make the journey to (diaries 
on foot, even though she wore her legs (leva to 
her knees on the road ; for, she added, it is neither 
kings nor dukes, nor yet the daugbteit'of the King 
of Scotland, that can raise up this suffering France. 
“There is no help but in me My rn/crw have said 
it,. And yet, m south, would I lather stay at home 
and spin at mv mother’s side; for this is not work 
that 1 have been used to ; but 1 must, go, and I 
must do, since mv Lord so wills it.” “ Who is \ our 
Lord ?” asked l)e Metz. “ J le is God !” answ ered 
Joan. DeMetz was converted by her enthusiasm, 
and so was his friend Bertrand de Poulengi : the 
townspeople had been believers long before. There 
were some other portents and signs given by Joan, 
and nearly all Lorraine belived that she was de¬ 
puted by Heaven; but Baudricourt, even to the 
last, seems to have doubted of her sanctity, and to 
have yielded rather to the. voice of the public than 
to that of his own conscience or conviction. Things, 
however, were at that desperate state which makes 
men catch at straws. He gave permission to John 
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of Metz and Bertrand of Poulengi to conduct her 
to (diaries. The people of Vaucouleurs eagerly 
furnished Joan with everything she wished. ThV. 
Voices hud long before told the maiden to put on 
man’s attire; and this she now did, and put spurs 
to her heels. They bought her a horse, and fiau- 
dricourt gave her a sword. When everything was " 
ready for her departure, the governor received the 
oaths of the two syuires, that they would faithfully 
conduct her to the king. Then Joan mounted her 
horse, and rode away, followed by the squires mid 
four servants mounted. The good people of Vau- 
eouleurs were deifply alfeeted , the governor merely 
said, “ (lo on, eome oi it «hat may.” 

It was on the -I^h of February, when the Maid 
began her long ami dangerous march through a 
country almost entirely occupied by the English or 
by the Hourguignons, ami many were the perils 
she encountered. The servants, weary and vexed, 
had some misgivings as to the holiness ol her 
mission; they landed that, alter all, she might he 
a soiceres*; and more than once they thought of 
throwing her over a precipice. But she got safely 
to Chinon, as we have seen; and the accomplish¬ 
ment of such a journey seemed in itself a miracle. 
After three days of doubt, Charles consented to 
receive her ; for messages had been brought from 
Orleans, imploring, for the last time, that he would 
aid his faithful city, and he su/ no earthly means 
at hand. In this first interview, unabashed by the 
sneers of the court, Joan spoke with firmness, and 
in a tone which sounded very like prophecy, even 
to many incredulous ears “ Gentle dauphin,” 
said she", “ I am Joan the Maid. I come with a 
commission from the King ot Heaven, to drive out 
your enemies, and conduct you to Rhemis, where 
you shall receive the crown of France, which is 
your right.” Charles took her aside, and spoke 
with her for a considerable time, in an under-tone 
of voice ; mid when she departed from him he felt 
, or feigned a conviction that it had pleased Pruvi- 
d'"g;e to place the fate of France m the hands of 
that per. ant girl. And from this moment it is 
clear that eiliirts were made, not only to spread her 
• fame, hut to add, by ingenious inventions, to the 
marvelloiisucss of her whole story. Here lay the 
tricky part of the business; hut it scarcely needed, 
for popular credulity might now be safely left to 
iits own imaginings. Still, however, Charles or 
his ministers hesitated ere they would commit 
themselves liy proclaiming that Joan was to he 
their deliverer. Had they been hut half as cautious 
in secular matters, it is probable that they would 
never have reduced France to such a state as to 
stand in need of such a miracle. In order to 
ascertain that there was no magic or sorcery in the 
case (for the least credulous seemed to have enter¬ 
tained a dread of this kind from the beginning), 
they delivered Joan over to a commission of priests, 
among whom were some who boasted that they 
could detect the devil under any disguise. These 
seekers found no diabolical indications. But 
Tremoille und the chancellor had still some doubts. 


Charles, therefore, went from Chinon to Poietiers, 
where his parliament was assembled, and where 
there was besides a learned university. The king 
ordered that the Maid should be conveyed thither. 
Joan was growing weary of these loug processes, 
and she had some dread of the doctors’ bonnet*; 
but, saying that she. trusted in God to give her 
speech to convince the doctors, she went willingly 
to Poietiers. The monomania of this wonderful 
creature was free from all extraneous extravagance ; 
she never varied in her story ; she spoke with a 
natural eloquence and (admitting only her pre¬ 
mises) with much godll sense. One of the learned 
doctors, Friar Segmn, who interrogated her more 
harshly than the rest, and who had a grufhvoice, 
provoked her to a repartee rather witty tlun 
sanctimonious. “ What language do your Voices 
speak V” demanded the friar. “ A pleasanter one 
than yours,” said the Maid. She had an ex¬ 
cellent notion of what was meant by heavenly 
assistance. “ But,” said one of the doctors, 
“if God wishes and intends to deliver France 
from her enemies, where is the use of our light¬ 
ing?” “Let ns light,” said Joan; “the h -lp 
will eome while we are lighting.” They then 
asked her to give them some sinus of her mira¬ 
culous mission. “ Not here,” said Joan ; “ Poic- 
tiers is not the place: hut send me to Orleans with 
as small a number of men-at-arms as you will,and 
I will give, j on a sure sign ;—the sign that I am 
to give is the raising of the siege of Orleans.” 
When her examiners brought down their ponderous 
learning upon her, she said that she was an unlet¬ 
tered peasant,—-that she knew not the difference 
between letter A and letter B,—but this she del 
know, God had sent her to raise the siege of 
Orleans, and to conduct the dauphin to Rheims. 
The doctors of both faculties were convinced or 
silenced. Then the bishops of the south of France 
were consulted; and Jacques Gelu, Archbishop of 
Embrun, composed a very learned tractate to pi m e 
by quotations from Scripture that God might still 
interfere directly in the affairs of kingdoms,—that 
there was nothing wicked in Joan’s wearing the 
culotte and the whole garb of a man, though it was 
contrary to a law in Deuteronomy, provided such 
things were pre-ordained, and necessary to the end 
in view,— that it was not wonderful, when miracles 
had been wrought hy means of beasts (witness 
Balaam's ass), that they should he wrought hy a 
virgin, albeit of lowly condition. Indeed, he said, 
that God had very frequently intrusted his secrets 
to virgins in preference to other conditions of man¬ 
kind ;—and here the erudite archbishop, as proofs, 
placed iu curious juxtaposition the Virgin Mary 
and the Sibyls. It appears that it was well known 
in those days that a virgin could have no connexion 
with the devil: and a last and delicate proof was 
intrusted hy Charles to the matronly inspection of 
liis queen’s mother und Madame Gaucourt. The 
report of the doctors to the council of state was, that 
they had neither seen, known, or discovered any par¬ 
ticular in that virgin that was not conformable with 
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i (lu? character of u good Christian and true Catholic. 
When bishops, doctors, lawyers,ladies, had all made 
their in‘]uiries, the soldiers would see how the 
Maid could sit a horse and wield a lance. Here 
Joan’sv.yrly occupations, and the address they had 
given, stood her in good stead. They mounted her 
Mpon a charger, and she kept a firm seat ; they put a 
lance into her hand, and she showed that she lmd 
a vigorous grasp and a good eye. Here, however, 
some little instruction was necessary, and this il 
appears was given to her. 

As the English pressed thc^siege, and the people 
of Orleans still implored for aid, and rcipiested 
that the miraculous maiden might he tent to them, 
il was at hist lesolvcd to give entire faith to her 
nin-ion, and adopt Joan as the forlorn hope of 
I'lance. The\ gave her the rank and the proper 
stall’of a general oilicrr. John Hanlon, a brave 
si-id rvpei leuecd knight, who had long sorted the 
king, mi- placed ncai her poison as her ewtiiuie ; 
two pages and two heialds weie added; and a 
efei.cn Mpiadion of horse was placid under her 
immediate orders. They caused to he made a 
complete siplt of new armour to lit her prison ; hoi 
‘.woid was an tii.i'ji'nt hlaile hearing the muik i.f 
live cm—es, which she was said to hue nmu- 
jhiloiisU discovered in the church of St. Cathuine 
at FieihoS. Her standard, which wits made to her 
older, was white, dotted with flrtimic-lix ; on 
one side was figured the Almighty, on the other 
side were insetiheil the words .//naio Milan. She 
cum another- standard to her chaplain, who was to 
hear it alolt at the head of a body of priests, winch 
at her ie(|tic‘L was to follow her in all In r military 
opi i at ions. Her charger was a snow while steed; 
and wlien Joan (h.-t showed herself, mounted upon 
it, m her flight, new armour, and with lu r lianner 
: plead hefoie lu i, the people could not sulUiaently 
adiniie her nolile and martial appearance. Some 
mu! that she was a lively image of St. (Verge m 
the act of slaving the dragon ; hut these men had 
tone piep.ucd for a marvellous sight, and then 
evened imaginations were not likely to suli'ci then' 
e\pectutions to lie disappointed. By this time the 
anuv of (thailes was greatly reinforced; men 
lloeked from all parts to have sight of the inspired 
maiden ; and a new enthusiasm, half patriotic, 
hall religious, was awakened by the sight ol Joan, 
and llie rcporls of her holy living and apostolic, 
deeds. The Maid, indeed, set a hold anil micom- 
pi'oiinsiog fare against the prevailing dissoluteness 
ol manners ; she drove away all the camp-fol¬ 
lowers, she made the men-at-arms confess their 
sink and take the sacrament, and she would not 
allow a soldier to follow her that had not performed 
tlir-e religious duties. The profane language of 
tliv camp sorely distressed her virgin modesty ; 
He- tried to oV»'k it, and met with partial success ; 
hut Saintrailles, though a mirror-of knighthood, 
continued to shock her cars occasionally. 

A great convoy of provisions was got together at 
Jllois, and thither repaired, witli the determination 
•f escorting it to Orleans, Saintrailles, Gaueourl, 
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the Mlirshal of Boiissac, the Sire do Rai/, Lulling 
Anibioisc de Lojre, unit the Admiral de Culant. 
.loan of Are joined those leuowncd men of war lu 
the month of April, and insisted that they should 
shape their mumettv res according to the m-pira- 
tions which she had received, or w Inch she might 
receive, from her voices The captains, however, 
thought, that a little military piiviuilioji would not 
beanies; and, while they pi divided to obey her, 
they had recourse in most thinm to their^owu 
science and experience. In truth, their (outs wire 
now so considerahle that some ol tlgni thong hi 
that they might do without lire NTuid,*migr..t(Tully 
forgetting that hut for her they would not have 
had such forces or so ivnov.it'n* a ; ]>n rt in the 
people. Joan said that her voices nrdeiid her to 
march straight on fivan 151ms by tile light hank of 
the Loire; but the chiefs, who knew that the 
English troops were more numerous and better 
posted on that side, deceived the Maid, passed the 
troops nver to the left bank, and got ready a con¬ 
voy of boats to caliv the provision-.; and while 
Joan nr id the miraculous part ot the expedition 
made wa\ b\ watei, they were Hanked by an mi¬ 
lliner body of hoi. e that kept el >.-e to the river. 
A they approached Oilcan- the ram-oji, sallied 
Out limn several ,f their gates, and fell upon the 
hesievers with unusual vigour, shorn mg “The 
Muni! the Maid i*s emne !”•—words already of 
ter 11 .r anil disinav to the ears of lhigh-h saldicr-a 
Favoured by this diversion, Joan, with the provi¬ 
sions and a powerful tendoieemi'id, got into the 
town a little after rnght-iall, and Oili ails was saved. 
The starving people rceciv ml her as an am.il from 
heaven. Aitei being Conducted in tnuiiiph to 
the principal dnueli, whete T< Pru/n was e.ii.g 
Joan was lodged in tile house ol the most V llllious 
illation of the place. She declined accepting 
a splendid hanipiet. that was picpuicd fm la r, and 
supped liumhly upon seme slices of hnsul dippid 
in wine. 

’I’iie English camp was now as sml a- d; nlv 
of Oi leans vv a- joyous ; the soldiers had oometlie 
risks and privations of a long siege without mui- 
nuiring.lmt then hold heatts were not pioof against 
the terrors of superstition. For two month- they 
had heard of nothing hut the miiariilous Maid ; 
they knew that she had ciiii ill a letter to be 
written to their chiefs, telling them that she was 
coining commissioned by heaven to drive them 
out of France > anil she had come at last, and by 
provisioning Orleans, had already performed one 
of her miracles. It was in vain that, the Fail of 
Suffolk and the other captains tried to cheek this 
despondency ; in vain that they represented the 
whole idhur as a miserable juggle got up by their 
enemies,—in vain spoke of the. di-grace the 
dauphin and his people incurred in setting up a 
low-horn woman as their champion:—when the 
best of their knights had been beaten in every 
battle, could the fools hope to turn the fort uni' ot 
war, and overcome English valour by means ol a 
Cow-driving girl? These and the like arguments 
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llml no effect ; Bill it was otherwise with iiholher 
assertion they made They said that Joan vvys 
not an envoy hum 'heaven, Bnl from lu-ll,—tliat 
she wa> a tool soreeiTss, working By spell and 
witeheraft. 'I’his had a very laid etleet, for it 
nc;reed v\ ith their notions of things; and the men 
said, that, as Brave soldiers, they would lit;lit any 
earthly enemy, But that they wete uneqtqd to a 
contest with thnpowcrs of darkness. The rouse 
queueewas inevitable; they began to see strange 
sights in the clouds , tie- sentinels were startled at 
night By ntnnigo snimds; some saw figure:. on 
Borsehaek galloping through the air; others Mere 
quite sure that the moon and the slats Mere get¬ 
ting out of coder. 1 ' B\ degiee-, the panic spread 
to evet V la east, tint excepting, piolmblv, many of 
their chiefs. Hut, at tin same lime, fluae were 
other malm ud causes workum on the side of tlii - 
supernatiiral dr-ad Flrnntigs, IBiimmdian , l’t- 
eards, neailv all the people of Duke I’hilqi had 
stolen anas I rum the sii.ee; w lien the lines Mere 
once Broken nr oveiawrd, continue,] rcintorcvinciits 
poured into the mini until tlieie were many more 
fighting men within it than without. An arms 
constantly recruited lay at lilois ; Boats with armed 
Bands ascended and descended the liver; and 
Using columns of horsy scour*"! both the hanks. 
The English, receiving m> sucimut, must evidently 
liom lie.-iegers become Besieged ; and this soon 
took place. The Maid of Oi leans—for such was 
the title now given In Joan—would Base sallud m 
full force the very day alter her arrival, to fall 
pell-mell on all their positions ; Imt ibis was up. 
posed By the Bastard of Oilcans, who laid always 
more reliance oil his own military |.agaeit\ than 
faith in Joan’s miraculous powers. A large rein¬ 
forcement was rxpeetrd lioiu Blois; and the gar¬ 
risons of all the places which held tor King ('Buries 
received orders to male'll out, to unite then force-, 
and tn fall upon the English line-*. The Bastard 
and the Sire Daulon umli-i took to go to lilois to 
hasten »‘hc march of the- forces es-mulilcil there. 
On the lilt: .wring day, Joan, w ith La Hire, and a 
good part of the garn-on rode out of Orleans tn 
escort them on ihc road to lilois. The Bewildered 
English let, them pass; indeed, they no longer 
attacked anything, Imt temamed in their wooden 
lowers or bastilles, to the foot of which French 
skirmishers from the city now advanced from time 
to time. In this manner the Maid was permitted 
to re-enter Orleans as freely as if there had been 
no siege. She had already caused to he written, in 
her name, a strange letter to the enemy, and now 
she determined to address them By word of mouth. 
Mounting on the wall opposite to the tower at the 
end of the bridge which w as occupied By the Eng¬ 
lish, she raised her voice like a prophet of old, and 
Bade them all Begone out of France, or woe and 
shame would Befall them Sir William Gladcs- 
dalc, will) commanded in the tower, tepliod with 
words of abuse, calling her a leman, and the Eiench 
miscreants, tn follow such a base leader, and telling 
her to go back and take care of her cows. Upon 


this, it is said that she told Gladesdale that lie ’ 
would surely die there ; But, the prophecy was pro¬ 
bably made for her after the event,. Within the 
trtwn Joan wits still revered as an angel from heaven 
—at least hv the common penpU—and h"r con¬ 
duct was calculated to preserve and strengthen this 
feeling. She was still constantly at mass aim 
prayer; she rarely spoke without an allusion to 
the Virgin Mother and the heavenly voices that 
guided and inspired her. She took extieme pains 
to check the immoralities and indecencies ol the 
town and unity ; and eeites, says one ol her chra- 
ilielers, there was much to do in this way. At 
times, she paraded through the eilv mounted on 
her white charger, preceded by the sacred banner, 
and followed l>v her chaplain and a I-nig line ol 
priests hearing crosses and relies. The pool 
people who came trooping in from all the e.Miuti \ 
louml about crowded upon her path; ami wlen 
they could not have the siipioiiie felicity ol t-Oimh- 
ing her hand, or knee, or loin, they wete happy a' 
being able to touch the horse she rode on. 

\I1 warlike operations were vvi-u-ly suspi nded 
until tin- return ol the IBp-taid, who, m a lew days, 
was seen marching along the right hank ol the 
Loire with a rnmplele-grmy. At this widenin' 
sight Joan made a wt/ir with a great pail ot the 
gairison to meet him, mid make his way more 
easy. The English miiiminl motionless in then 
hast dies, mid let her pass. Some of the umn cru <1 
“There go's the witch,” hut otlu-i.s began to 
think that, after all, her nuuvclhms puwoi 1 n 1 ;; 1 ■! 
he finm above. This was By far the wot sc Loin 
of the dilemma, ’file Bastard s n-intovceiimiil en¬ 
tered Oilcans preceded by Joan and the pin-ds 
'Hie Maid Mils told that Sir John Easlolf wa 
again on his wav to Orleans with troops and pin 
visions for the besiegers. “.Bastard,” said the 
Maid, “in Cioil’s name let me know when hr 
comcth, thiit T may deal with lnm.” The Bastard 
assim-d feei that she. should lrrcr.r timely notice. 
“ If I do not,” said Joan, “and if this fa-toll pm. 
without :ti\ knowing it, l will cut oil' your head.” 
She was irritated By seeing that tueasuies win- 
adopt'd on military principles without, or contrary 
to, bet advice; and she probably knew, that 
though lie spoke her fair Beloie her face, tie- 
Bastard, when alone with his friends, laughed at 
her and her mission. On the same day, Joan, 
who laid lain down tn re-t, suddenly awoke, 
spin.;g liom Bet bed, and called for her arms. 
Her voices, she, said, told her to go out and light 
the English, But. whether they meant the reinforce- . 
mrnts under Eastolf, or the English in the bastilles, 
she knew not. Sin; took her banner in her own 
hand, and rode to one of the gales. Here she saw a 
wounded man Brought in. “ llu!” she exclaimed, 
“I can never see the blood of a Fr<Mt4tm:in without 
my hair standing on end.” Here also she learnt 
that an irregular sortie had been made, and that 
the French had been repulsed in an attack on one 
of the Bastilles. She instantly resolved to head a 

freslt attack in person; and, as the moment was 
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> favouiablc, llit* Bustard hurried to join her in 
lorce. The Maid ltd tlie assault, will) the intre¬ 
pidity of a veteran; the French followed her with 
i iitlmsiic in ; and, after a desperate fight of three 
hours,liastille of Saint-Loup was carried. No 
11 uarUr was given; hut Joan tenderly regretted 
'dint so many English should perish without coil- 
lession and ahsolution. On the next, day there 
vas no lighting, Ik« ause it was the. festival of tlie 
\ssiiiiiptioii of the Blessed Virgin; blit Joan 
caused another letter to he thrown into the English 
lines, and stood on the Himpiyts to hear w hat they 
would say to it. They called her so loam fool 
in.mes, that she wept with shame and vexation; 
hut j he picsentlv said, that her invisible voices 
-poke, com fort, to her eat, and brought her news 
Hum heaven. She proclaimed through the cit\ 
that no soldier i iiould dare follow her to the held 
mi the inoriow that had not pieviouslv confessed 
In- 111 s ; and to set a good example, she took the 
*;a i.ntienl in public. The plan now adopted pio- 
r, ut il, however, not from he) ouiaeolous inspira¬ 
tion, hut trom a council ut wat. It was resol,ed 
to make a teamed attack on the tight hank , and 
-while the English were gathering on lli.tt side, to 
all suddenly upon the bastilles on the left hunk. 
Vlliiongh tins combined movement was awkwaidli 
; '■fined, Joan eiossed the n\ci,took one id the 
■ ..'titles by assault, and pa-sed the iiigbl on uie 
I 11 hank. (>n the following day 'lie had a Imams 
i.o-.iicl with (iaueouit, the govenmi of Orleans, 
and ntlici great captains, who still wished to pro- 
ei ed cautiously, while Joan lir'i'iid, that, w it hoot 
, :o mg lor t lie light hank, the w hole might of the 
bo noli should lie ponied onion the k It to n dime 
tie loiinidable position of the Tom miles, Oaueootl 
would lone opposeil her will by opmi force, Imt 
lie pi op If* oi the town and the common soliheis, 
wlm were all ini the .Maid, rose against him, 
ibr,aliening Inin and his liieuds with dc.yh. Joan, 
dientoie, had her way ; and while she fell upon 
the Toutncllcs limn the land side with an ovei- 
w helming force, the citizens attacked hum the side 
oi the liver in limits and on the bridge, which they 
! .id repaired with planks and trunks of trees. The 
gland assault commenced two hums be line noon ; 
but notwithstanding their superstitious fears, the 
lioglish fought most bravely, and repulsed their 
countless assailants. Another assault, was made; 
hut again tlie French were slaughtered in the 
lueaeli, or hurled from the wall. The lire of 
their guns, and still mote the flight of the English 
allows, several times cleared both bank and bridge. 
About two hours after noon, when the Punch 
seemed quite disheartened, Joan herself planted a 
sealing ladder, and mounted the wall: she was 
struck by an arrow in the lieek, and fell as if dead 
into the ditirK* The difference of half an inch 
would have made all the dilferencc between vic¬ 
tory and defeat ; the arrow wound was not imntal, 
and Joan yeas drawn out of the ditch by a valiant 
jknight, ami carried to the rear. While they were 
^rawing out the arrow, she yielded to the weakness 


of liel*sex, and shrieked and wept ; but when tlu- 
lyst anguish waft assuaged, she lei 1 into earnest 
jirnyir, and then she. Iieaid’over all the dm of 
battle those voices that were sweeter than music. 
The English, who believed her dead, were con¬ 
founded at seeing her presenting heisell again at 
the edge of the ditch, urging on the French to the 
assault. They now felt assured that she was inoic 
than mortal; and as the superstitious panic spread, 
some of the men landed they saw St. Mifhacl 
the aich-angel, the patron saint of the cit\ of 
Oilcans, riding on a while holse, and .lighting for 
the French, lint, w hat, perhaps, was even win sc 
than this, in a militaiv point of view, was, the 
notable circumstance that they l.,ul used neatly all 
the gunpowder and anows they had with them in 
the Iml. Thus reduced to eompaiative inaction, 
the English were assaulted from the bank and 
from the bridge, at the same moment. Alter de¬ 
fending the post like lions, Sn \\ illuon Olndes- 
d.ile and all Ins knights were slain. Then the 
T'i 111 i*li became masters ol the toileting walls ol 
the Toiirnelles, which were heaped within and 
without with piles of dead bodies. Scarcely an 
Englishman ol any condition whatever e.-enped, 
but force civ one that fill, tlicie had talk u at least, 
ten Fteuehmen ; vo that Joan's innacle was not 
achieved without c»st. That evening she entered 
the city in 1 11 il il i pi i T iy the hi idge which hail been 
I'm so many months a closed passage. That night 
a council ol war was held m the English camp; 
and the Fall of Sutloik, Talbot, and the other cap¬ 
tains, agretd that the siege should be raised. They 
weit, Imwcvet, most anxious to pieserve the high 
nulilaiv lepotatnm of their eoiiuny which had been 
won m so Humv liclds ; and, its morning dawned, 
they leit llu tr tom m and entrenchments, and ilicw 
out in open al l ay , hoping to tempt, the tuuinphmit 
aims within Oilcans to come hath and give them 
battle, lnlcrioi us they weie in numbers, they 
wiie quite leadv to lace Joan—whether harlot, 
witch, or pioplietess—it’ she would nice.' .ncni 
on a I.nr field. Joan was willing cnou"'. to gratify 
them m this icspee't, but she was sutlcimg ilolli 
In i wounds, and had no intimation limn her 
celestial voices. A ft ui waiting for some, time, the 
English burnt or blew up their works, and marched 
on the road to Fans, retiring in perfect order with 
then colours proudly living. Thus was nused tho 
meinoiubk: siege ol Orleans, on the Sth oi May, 
1421).* 

Suffolk did not retreat far. Leaving the, Paris 
road, he, threw his men into different castles m the 
neighbourhood of the Loire, and then, trusting to 
the arrival of remfoicements Irom tlie Duke of 
Bedford, he shut lnmself up in Jurgent!, only a 
few miles from Orleans. But lie was attacked 
sooner than he expected. As soon as the siege 
was raised, Joan went from Orleans to meet 
King I'hailes, who, as usual, laid kept, himself 
aloof I'nmi danger. She was received with great, 
honour by the court; and the courtiers proposed 

* Hist, df la l’ucfllc.— Moiu-Uelfl.—\ illmrU—U.uautc, 
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to recall' l»'r with leash. tmd entertainments. 4 ' But. 
Joan told them, that it was no season tor pipiiy; 
and dancing,—that there was much well; to do,— 
ami that she had But a short tim< upon earth to do 
it. It is said that she predicted tBat she would die 
within a year. She did what she could to per¬ 
suade (‘hatlets to set out instantly foi Khaims, 
without raving for the English and the Bouruui- 
gnons thiit lay between him and that city of cotu- 
nat)o‘ns. 

(dliarles did not immediately;jplopt this advice; 
hut he was induced to pul on his armour, ami to 
show hnnselt to his people as an active soldier lor 
the first time in Ins life. lie collected all his 
hurt's on the rich! hank oj the Loire \\ ithiu 
four weeks, the white haimcr of the Maid was im- 
luiled hetoie J.iHcau, and in ten days it was 
planted on the tmar of that fortress. In this 
ailair the Kail of Suflolk was made prisoner, and 
■loan had another nairow escape; lor, as she 
mounted to the assault, she was struck on the 
head, and precipitated into the ditch. The Lord 
T’alhot drew out the troops from the castles and gnr- 
i irons in which they had hern placed hy Suffolk, 
and continued the retreat towards Paris. After 
taking possession id the places thus vacated, the 
Ereneh pmeued him. Heme mfi hy a reinforce- 
inenf ol lour thousand men, Talbot halted at 1’atav, 
Iml the French also were rciiifoirrd from every 
side, and even the disgraced ('metallic, the Count 
Richemont, matched with an a;mv of Bretons to 
join the kino, onanist whom lie had sn recently 
waited war. dailies n incmhrrrd how the count 
laid uiurdcml Ins favourites; and Tienuulle ua- 
still with tile Bintt, ;md the chief dneetor of his 
council. So violent was the feeling aeamsi Riche¬ 
mont, that the kins;' at first refined to receive him, 
and even sent linn word, that if he approached, lie 
would eau.-c him and his troops to he attacked as 
though they were Knvhsh. There -were, however, 
,»umy prudent men in the royal ci#ip, who thought 
tliat w | r l M grievances might to he forgotten ; and 
most ol t?M knights and emoiires began to say that 
they would much lather lulhnv an approved war¬ 
rior like the count than all the maids m the world. 
If was therefoie decided, in spite of the king and 
I remoilh*, that, the Constable should he welcome. 
There had hecu a whisper that Joan had under¬ 
taken to attack him in the, name of Charles. 
When they met, the Constable said to her, “Joan, 
they say you wish to light me ; I am ignorant 
whether you are from God or not ; if you are from 
(Bid, I fear you not—if you arc from the devil, I 
fear you still less.” These wolds made a great 
impression—for it was known that Richemont 
had a keen eye ill matters of witchcraft, and 
that he had burnt a great inanv witches in Brit¬ 
tany. 

With all their forces and their recent successes, 
the majority of the French captains were still 
rather unwilling to lisk a pitched battle with the 
English iii the open field ; they were awed hy the 
great skill of the enemy in disposing their troops 


in such encounters, and by the recollection of 
Azineourt, Crovant, and Ycrncuil. “ We had 
better wait,” said they, “ for more horse.” “ Have 
yarn good spurs V” said Joan;—“ ride on, in the 
name of the Lord, and conquer ! The English are 
delivered over into my hands—you have but to 
smite them.” And it was owing to the absolute 
will of the Maid, and the confidence the common 
men had in her, that the Ereneh were induced to 
light, the battle of l’atay. Sir John Eastolf, who 
had brought up the reinforcements, was of opinion 
that the English ought to decline the battle, and 
retreat, to some strong fortresses in their rear; and 
this, because, as lie well remaiked, the men were 
disheartened hy the recent occurrences at Orleans, 
and had not yet recovered from their superstitious 
fears. But Talbot thought it would he ridiculous 
and disgraceful to turn their hacks upon the 
Ereneh, whom they had so constantly seen living 
before them. The eountiv about l’atav was level 
and open, with nothing hut a village, or a young 
wood, scattered here and there. Talbot, when 
aware that the French were approaching, made a 
movement, in order to derive, advantage from a 
vjjhure and some thick hedge-; hut lie was too late, 
and before he could gam the po'-ition his skilful 
eye had chosen, the van of the French armv, led 
on hy La Hire and Snmtrndles, charged into the 
midst of Ins moving columns, allow mg them no 
time to l'oim. The archers could not even !i\ 
their stakes, and they were disordered and mixed 
up with the enemy's horse, before they could bend 
their lams. The main body of the French closely 
billowed the van; and when they saw that it. was 
not lepul- ,d, and that the English were m such a 
disorder as they had never seen them in before, 
they also charged with great spirit and confidence. 
The divi-ioii under Sir John Eastolf turned and 
retreated without fighting. Those that remained 
with Taljiot could never recover themselves or 
form with any elfeet. The archers w ere slaugh¬ 
tered m heaps; the horsemen spurred from the 
held, seeking safety in flight. The brave Tall),,t, 
who scorned such an expedient, was made pii- 
soner, and with him were taken Louis Seales, 

1 Imigci fin d, and many other noble captains. 
Twelve hundred English remained dead on the 
held. The Regent, in his first, rage at what he 
unjustly deemed the cowardice ol Eastolf, de¬ 
prived that captain of the honour of the garter ; 
Imt Eastolf pleaded that it would have been a 
sure so ling of disgrace, and destruction to lead 
men so utterly dispirited and panic-stricken as Ins 
were into battle, and that this conviction, and no 
other motive, was the cause of his sounding a 
timely retreat. The veteran was believed, as he 
well deserved to he, and the. garter was restored to 
him. The French were intoxieutc**iith their un¬ 
wonted success, and ns proud of the battle of Patay 
as if they had gained it with an inferior force. 
They could not conceal their exultation from their 
noble captives. “Well, Talbot,” said the Duke 
d’Alenron, “ you did not expect this, this morn- 
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mg." “ It is tlic fortune of war,” said the Eng¬ 
lish veteran, without any emotion.* 

I mincdiately after the battle, the Maid of Orleans 
rode to the king, who, though lie had taken the 
field, t^ill kept his precious person far from the 
scenes of actual warfare. She now insisted on his 
undertaking the journey to Rheirns ; lor, putting 
aside the influence on the. public, mind which such 
a march would produce, .loan had no idea of a 
king, unless he were anointed and crowned in the 
proper place. Charles still hesitated, and many 
of the persons about him fi^und (rood reasons for 
delaying the. journey. It. would he. wisei, they 
said, to make sure of the gimind thev had gained, 
and reduce several strong foitrcsses on the right 
hank of the Loire which the English still held. 
They seprcM uted that the wide tract of country 
w Inch lay between them and Klieims was almost 
entilelv m obedience to the King of England or 
the Duke of ihirumulv, and that siteli an c.n pe¬ 
tition would he full o! danger and difficulty. The 
Maid repioved them tor their I. ck of faith : she 
told them that the relieving of Oilcans was not an 
easy task ; that Oilcans had been relieved; that 
none ol them expected to take the Kail of Sullolk, 
and vet Suffolk win then' prisoner; that thev had 
been ahanl ol lighting the battle c.l I'.ilav, and yet 
that, battle had been won; and, fmalh, she tc- 
peatid her old assurances that she w as guided 1>\ 
hoavi nl\ counsels, and that the powers entrusted 
to liei knew no limits, as thev weie the powers of 
heaven. Seeing that no lcinfoicrmcnts arrived 
tiam England, and that licdlhid was beginning to 
concentiate near I’mis ail the aimv that lenmuietl 
to him, ('hath s took heart, and 1 esolved to follow 
the Maid to Kheilns. Joan lahouied hind to per- 
teet the lecoiicihution with the Count of Riche¬ 
mont, the Constable, who wished to he of the 
Journev; lmt the king mid the favounte. La Tte- 
moille, were still im placable ; and the Constable 
U'cetved oiders not to attend. The king even said 
that he would rather not he crowned at all than see 
Richemont, at his coronation. Many other noble 
knights weie da missed by La Ticmoille, w hose 
greatest fear at this critical monuiil wu:, (hula 
cabal miglit lie formed against him toihivc him 
iiom hi- post of chief minister and favourite. lie 
refused the sc •vices of many of the poorer sort who 
kept Hocking to the royal standaid heeanse lie had 
no money to pay them. In spite, however, of 
these reductions, Charles set out on his living 
expedition with a considerable force, composed 
entirely of horse. La Hire and Smut!tulles led 
the van ; tilt; rear was formed of provincial gentle¬ 
men of no great name, but who were good patriots, 
and of respectable burghers from the cities of the 
south, who all rode their own small horses, and 
hi ought tlvt-is own piovisious. The important 
town of Auxcrre made a submissive treaty. From 
Auxerre Charles inarched to Troyes, in the hope 
that the weak garrison of live or six bundled Bour- 
gmgnons would surrender to his army of eight or 
# Monslicl.— Mciuoneb (ie.lv ichcmuut.—-Vill.iret —Mow. 


nine hundred men. But the Bourgnignons shut 
the gates of proves, and hade him defiance, 
{.'lurries w as not provided with artillery, and his 
troops weie not inclined to make an assault by 
sealing the walls. Lor five days he la^' hefoie the 
town doing nothing. During this time, most of 
his tioops sulleted cruelly item want of provi¬ 
sions ; and the ill humour which arose had well- 
nigh proved fatal, not. only to 4ie expedition, hut 
also to the Maid of Orleans, whom the men began 
to apostrophise its a foul impostor. Even many of 
the captains advised Charles to return, and the 
Archbishop of Klieims, who had ifever thought 
much of Joan’s supernatural mission, now openly 
expressed Ins doubts and misg.smgs. The Maid 
was summoned almost like a ciiininal to the hat to 
give an account of herself to the royal Council ; hut 
her eainebt eloquence again relieved her Irom all 
dangerous suspicions, and she made the leaders of 
the at my agree to storm the walls us best they 
could. Oil the sixth day they began to till the 
ditch with hags of earth and fagots, and to prepare 
scaling ladders ; l ilt the citizens of Troyes were 
hikiwaim in the cause Of the Duke ol Burgundy, 
the gantson was weak, and the priests ot the town 
weie innneious, mllwenUnl, and inclined to the. 
cause of the king, Clnellv by means of a certain 
Li tar Richard, a: powerful preacher, negotiations 
were opened with* the besiegers, and Troyes was 
quietly surrender! d to Charles, whoagieod to let 
the. giurisoii depait with all the honours of war. 
When Joan was about to enter the town, she was 
met by Brother Richard, who rapidly made many 
simis of the cro-s, and sprinkled holy water oil the 
thieshhold of the gate; lor the friar was not quite 
eeitain that she might not he an evil spit it, and 
the good people weie solely afraid of her. Blit, as 
the Maid stood this proof, she was instantly pro¬ 
claimed as an angel. Friar Riehaid then attached 
himself to the king s service, and induced, by Ins 
eloquent preaching, the people of several towns to 
doeluie for Charles, and drive out their J.V.wgm- 
gtimt garrisons. Emm Troves, Chat’ « marched 
to IUieims, wlicit 1 the people, gieatlv alarmed at 
all thev heard of the mnaeiilmis Maid, rose in his 
favour, expelled all the ollieers and friends ot Bed¬ 
ford and Bmgundy, and threw open their gates at 
his approach. On the loth of July, 1-1129, escorted 
by Joan and a host of priests, Cluulcs made his 
sohmu entrance into Klieims; and, two days 
after, lie was anointed and crowned in the catlie- 
dial church. Next to himself, the most conspi¬ 
cuous figure in this ceremony was Joan of Are, 
who stood close by his side, hearing aloft her white 
standard. When the king was crowned, she 
threw herself at his feet in tears, and all present 
wept when they heard the words she uttered;— 
“ (Ic.title king, now is accomplished the will of 
(Sod, who would have, you come hither to Klieims, 
to leccive your consecration, and show you that 
you arc the true king, to whom the kingdom of 
France rightly belongs.” Nut one of the peers of 
France was present at this coronation ; hut the 
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:■ ponianeous joy and enthusiasm of the peoplu-guve 
in il the character of a national eclphiatiou." 

Joan hud caused a letter to be. written to the 
Duke of Burgundy a few weeks before, requesting 
tr eimimatuAiiig him to attend the coronation oi his 
lawful -nyeicignj and on the day after that cere¬ 
mony, she again addressed 1 ’1 11 1 1 j», with tlie lull 
eonseiit of ('hailes’s mimsleis, who knew the 
diiieieiiees and jealousies that cxi-ted between 
the Woke and Bedford, and who hopul that he 
might lie dotaehul limn the English alliance, 
.loan’s letter, like all tlnw wntteu m hi v name, 
lit-gim with the winds, “.Ihesus Maim,” written 
miil*.*l a cross. On the | ail i I ilie Knit; of 1 It a\| n, 
shelf quill d the Vihe to ln.iki peace, and li\e ill 
il lends Inp w ltli the King ot Fiance: she told him 
that it was numstioiisin him to make war against 
Ills cousin and hem told, and to shed the blood of 
loyal and Chmtiau Fn iiehmcn ; that if lie loved 
util, ilu i e weie the 'I'm ks w 1mm he might gel and 
tight. She added, m the name ol the .gentle king, 
that lie. Chillies, wasiendv and willtn • to he te- 
eoneiied on au\ roiiditions, saving Ins honour, and 
that the peace ami happiness ot France depended 
g-ntm-iv upon him, Duke IMnlip. 'Flu- duke was 
I'loliahh not much aiheted hv tills lettet, hut 
mam ol his soldieis Wen- um-asv/tit a piedietion m 
,i — i hat. tin y w ould iiev t gam iftiother \ irtoi v so 
long as they fought on the F.tighsli side, .loan 
anil Filar Ricliaid gained mole towns and for- 
Itesses ioi the, king than several leave ariim-' 
could have done iti the same shot I space of time. 
Uiieuwer Joan lamed her while banner, the 
people saw swaims ol beautiful white luittei Ihcs 
IJuUemig about jI, and so t!n\ opened tlu-ir gales 
in the nuraeuloiis \ isitant. ’Flic Irmr was seaicely 
le,-s pievideiil—sonn 1 lines winning a triad of 
towns by one t loqueiil discourse in Ihe pulpit. (t 
phuiild la- said, to ihe honour of both, that tin \ 
-liiuuouslv mrulealed lessons ot’ religion and mo- 
i,i.'tv, repH'senting to the loids as well ii' to the 
p'eiTp-m,pluit H was the wickedness ol the land that 
Imd brongkt down the judgment, and that the 
Judgment was to he averted only by penitence and 
re.orniation. 

Sonn alter bis coronation, instead of being 
obliged t > return to the Lone as he had expected, 
Charlc- was enabled to miueh Jrmn Champagne 
into (lie Isle ol France. Town after town sur- 
rendcred to him as he udvaiiced. It was seldom 
'luit an) attempt was made at resistance, and when 
there was any such attempt, instead of battering 
tin- walls with cannon, the friar assailed them 
with sermons, or the Maid showed her while ban¬ 
ner, and that was genet ally enough to make Un¬ 
people rise upon tlu-ir Burgundian garrisons and 
open the gates to Charles. Where, however, the 
gattison was composed of native English, matters 
were, nut quite so easily managed, for their igno¬ 
rance of his language made them proof against the 
sermons of Friar Richard, and they still held the 
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Maid as a foul witch. At several places Joan 
narrow ly-escaped being made prisoner and burnt, 
for the men had made up their minds to tieat her 
in the fashion in which witches were treated in all 
Christian countries whenever they should catch 
her. At the same time, notwithstanding the 
accomplishment of all her prophecies and the 
advantages they still gamed through her, many of 
the French captains treated her with great cold¬ 
ness, and even with harshness, for they were 
wcarv of hearing every success attributed, nut to 
them, the flower of tin- chivalry of France, 1ml to 
the Maul of Oilcans. Some ioul attempts were 
made to commit her ehaiaeter for modesty and 
chastity, hut these Juan deteated with the rage of 
a tigress, it appeals clearly that she now kept the 
held again-l her inclination, -and an inward con¬ 
viction that she laid done all that, she hail been 
appointed to do. Immediately alter tlu cuinuii- 
tiun, she besought (,’hnilcs to let her depart lit 
peace, now that he was consecrated! at Ulienns and 
her mission lulldlid. She se.vctal tlines.repeated 
tlu- request with tears in her eves, hut Charles 
always luitnd good aigutnents to detain her: he 
resolved nut to part with llu- Maul as long as hci 
name and picxeiicc could he ol am use to lmn. 
When Joan was asked what she propu-ed to do 
with hirsclf, she said that she would icluin to Ini¬ 
tiative village,—to her father and lnotlnr, who 
longed to see hei again,— and that then- she would 
tend the (locks and lietils as she had dune hehue. 
This modesty—this absence ot all worldly ambi¬ 
tion—gamed her iresh consideration, and touched 
the ju-iuts ol some who had been disposid to 
consider her as a lucky impostor hunting nl'ler 
wealth and honours. Her voices, hoyycvei, made 
themselves less licquently heard, and as the 
epi lations became mote complicated, they gave 
her contradictory suggestions, al least Joan lic- 
quently hesitated and- varied m her opinions, 
winch she find never done before,* 

The Regent, Bedford, had done Ins best to prop 
the tast-lallnig dominion won by in.- great brother, 
hut he was badly seconded by the government in 
England. lie lepeutedly represented to the coun¬ 
cil the great inn chief doing through that ‘-limb of 
the devil ” (so he called Joan of Are), and the 
straits to w Inch he was reduced for want of money : 
lie never spoke in despair of the cause, but, like a 
brave and conlide.nl man, full of hope and energy— 
like one, never doubting of the justice of the cause, 
for in this respect the illusion endured to the last., 
and even survived defeat and disgrace. But m 
the English council there was perpetual discord 
and dissension, kept up chiefly by the jealousy 
and hatred which existed between the Regent’s 
brother, the Duke ol Gloucester, and his great 
uncle Cardinal iScaufoil, Bishop ofcJLVinehester, 
who, after a short retirement, had resumed his 
post in the government. It was enough for one 
of these rivals to propose any measure to ensure 
the fierce opposition of the other; nor could they 
• JMoustrcJ.—Uujttiik*. 
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agree even when tlie honour of their country was 
nt slake. The enormous wealth of Beaufort, who, 
many years before this, was styled the “ rich 
bishop,” almost justifies a suspicion that there vlas 
a grer.Speculation of the revenues of the state, and 
it was known that the cardinal, like old Odo, the 
brother of William the Conqueror, entertained the 
hope of raising himself to the popedom by means 
of his money. He had lent some lanre sums for 
the carrying on of the Blench war, but non he 
was not. disposed to make fresh loans, 4 nor could 
Bedford procure money f»nn the national ex¬ 
chequer, which was represented as poor and 
embarrassed, having enough to do to meet the 
expenses at home. As there was no turning of 
troops without money, Bedford got no leinforee- 
menls, and he was obliged to weaken he. garrisons 
m Normandy m order to keg’p on foot a resjierlahle 
force at Paris. Non, lam ever, lie received a small 
at my, nlneli Beaufort had laced by bis own 
means, and for a \ci\ different ^.rri•• i». The cry 
Ini religious telorm which had been raised in 
Fmgland b\ Wyehlfr was eehoi d in Bolu mia and 
pari of (ieimanv, a few \eais after liis death, by 
John Ilnss, an eloquent pi cache i, w ho funned a 
sect too poweihil to be put down at once by the 
ordinal v means ot the gibbet, the hloek, and the 
fagot. The pope rvummmnratrd them in a 
mass, and preached a crusade against them. All 
the ('Imstiajj pnnees and people ol P.iiropcwcie 
invited to emh.uk 111 this holy wai, and the ye.ihuis 
Cardinal Beaufort got together two huijilied and 
fifty men-at-aims, and about two tbomaud stout 
Bnghsh areheis, whom m spite ol his years he 
determined to lead in person into Bohemia tin the 
uprooting of heresv. But when the cardinal landed 
mi the eomiuent and saw the dillieult ics to w Inch 
Bedfoid was reduced,he agreed, aftei sonic feigned 
eesua'.ion, to join this force to the army of the lie- 
gent. About the same time some F.ngLsh knights 
collected a few retainers; and passed mu into 
Prance, but their muted number was vciv incon¬ 
siderable, and other adventurers wcie detened In 
11 n < 1 111 ” that the cutlers of the Regent weie empty. 
To till them Bedford east an eye on the rich pos¬ 
sessions of the church of France,if- ll was but a 
glance, and seeing the ddlieulties, lie did abso¬ 
lutely nothing except giving the alami to a sensi¬ 
tive body. Hitherto he had had a strong party 
among the bishops and great abbots (the poor 
clergy were licit or patriots), but his friends now 
began to fall from bis side, although at lirsl 
secret}y. The Duchess of Bedfold, who was 
sister to the Duke of Burgundy, everted her 
influence to reconcile her husband and brother. 
Duke Philip went to Paris,i*nd bad another long 
and friendly conference with the Regent: by 
mutual eonsPiTl, the solemn treaties whieb bound 
them to one another were read in public, and so 

* It tt])( h*:u s, limwwi, that tin* cardinal afUTuauls lent wane 
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also^vas a eircumstantial account of the atrocious 
^mirder of Johi*Sans-peur on the In idee of Mon- 
tereau. This was done to ifwive the horror men 
had fell ; aud.it was asked w hat confidence could 
ever be placed in such manifold timtois a; the 
murderers, who were still, almost in ‘a man, with 
('hailes “styling himself Dauphin.” The cha- 
ractcr of t'liailes was not spared m the com el sa- 
tions of the Fnghsh and their partisans; they 
declared him a eowi.rd and traitor, as gufity o; 
the murder of Duke John (ft Tamieguy DurhStel, 
and they renewed their old assertions«in winch, at 
the least, there was great probability that lie was 
not the son of the insane (".mb - \ 1 , but ol one 
ol the mlamons Isabella’s tnanv paiamoar . Alt' r 
a short visit, Duke Philip quitted Pans, lei y nig 
only a weak reint'oic ineol ot seven bundled inf ii 
with the Regent ; and yen soon alter, when 
(diaries v\ us approaching Palis, he runvn! an 
embassy from him at Altai, and listened anew n 
oycrimes for a separate peace. lie found, how¬ 
ever, that he could not yet make a soliinenlly 
advantageous bargain, and many of his mo I 
power till adherents were not ye! in a WW ol mind 
to tolerate a 1 econei liation .with the deli-led Ai- 
magnaes. As |s no! imruiiitiiiii, tlio peronal 
nnimosilKs of t!' ■ ■ people u punned in bdi vigour 
whin their haidiv-, in policy, inclined to | aee 
Philip’s plan now appeals to have been to : bold 
Bedfoid JiM such a degree of suppoit as w,quid 
pi event I is being eni-hed (Ibr he ku"w the drum" i' 
of permitting ('liarles to he luo tioimpbant w hi'e 
Ills terms were vet unsettled), and uev r In vi\r 
him foree sullieient to strike a dcce-nr blow. Ti e 
Regent could ncvei collect mole than ten ll'o.i■ mill 
men; at times Ins army did not nmuuul to ihdl 
that mimbn. The eon-i quenei s ol his wind emu", 
the gairisons in Noimandv, and ol Chaile-X 
advance to the sum" quarter, vvi te inevitable I n- 
siirreetnms broke out; ureal lords y, ho had made 
m |.HSiate trealie- vv ith the F.uuPtli toil; up ||'"i 
tor Charles; some towns oy-erpowired i' gar- 
risons ; others weie taken i>v is«a-i . ; and the 
hatmer of independence was planted in seven 1 
important places on the Noininn coast. Although 
very uncertain ot the dis.pu-ition ot the popuivr ol 
Paris, who in pari were beginning to tor get the 
horrors they had committed on the Aim.igniC , 
and the spirit of vengeance which then butehei n - 
had excited among the partisans of (’Italics, Bed¬ 
ford had been obliged to make more than one 
march into Normandy to provide (hr the seeuii'y 
of that most important conquest. But the turn 
was now come when he must face King (Tfuile;, 
whose forces made incursions to the very gates oi 
Paris. As be advanced fiom the capital, the 
French retreated and tied so rapidly that their 
was no coming up with them. There was a 
great want of money on that, side also, ami ('hat !c , 
who ,was never brave, proposed instantly n- 
treating to bis old positions on the Lniic, lmt his 
wife, and the Maid reasoned against this measure, 
and the Bastard of Orleans and other captains 
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vowed that they would not follow the king if. that 
direction. Being unable to find Charles, Bedlur(| 
sent him u letter, lie reproached him with de¬ 
luding the ignorant people by means ot a female— 
an impostor and prostitute—and an apostate friar; 
he required him to give him a personal meeting: , 
if it could he proved that any lehanee could be 
put in the word of one who had betrayed the late 
Duke of Burgundy, and stained himself foully 
with 'blood, then he, Bedford, would he ready to 
conclude a peace on reasonable conditions; but 
otherwise be.would tight lnm in single, combat in 
order that the'quarrel might end, and the world see 
whose cause was the just one. To this letter 
Charles sent no" answer. About the middle of 
August, when neither force expected it, the two 
armies came suddenly in sight of each other near 
Scobs. The English, who were very inferior in 
number, took up positions in front of the French at 
a very short distance from them. The French 
kept their ground, lmt would not attack, and the 
English were determined not to begin the battle. 
The sp 11 it of the hitler had greatly revived ; their 
superstitious dread of Joan was weal ing out by use 
and familiarity; but they saw that the French had 
become cautious in the field, bad condescended to 
employ large bodies of archers, and bad adopted 
much of their own tactics and discipline. A11 this 
rendered their superiority in nnfhbcr a more serious 
consideration than it had been m former times. 

Many of the hot-beaded French knights wanted 
to attack, but when the more piudcnt captains east 
their eyes along the English lines, and observed 
the firm countenance of the men and the masted v 
arrangements of Bedford, they declared that this 
was not a thing to be thought of. Some cavalry 
was detached to skirmish round the positions of 
the English, in the vain hope of tempting the 
troops to leave them. Troops of horse rode out to 
meet these assailants, and many fierce encounters 
toyk place ; but the rest of Bedford’s army, though 
eager- the fight, obeyed the \oiee of their 
general, n> •] remained motionless. Then the 
, Maid was asked whether the French might quit 
their posts and engage ; hut, her voices gave no 
consistent advice ; and still (diaries was unwilling 
to risk his crown in a geneial engagement of any 
.kind. For three days the two nimie.s thus lay- 
facing each other, and then each inarched oil the 
field by its own road. Many lives were lost in the 
skirmishes, where, no quarter was given. A body 
of Picards fought very bravely for the English, 
and were more inveterate against the Aimagnaes 
than were the English. 

Bedford marched again into Normandy, which 
was invaded by the Constable Richemont. When 
he was at some distance Charles turned round 
upon Paris, with the hope of taking it during the 
Regent’s absence. Beauvais, St. Denis, and other 
places in the neighbourhood of the capital, opened 
their gates to him, and, with the view of inducing 
the people of Paris to do the same, lie published a 
general amnesty, and made the most brilliant pro¬ 


mises to his good and loyal city. But the walls 
of Paris were defended by a small but determined 
garrison of English, and the populace had not yet 
made up their minds to receive the Armagnacs. 
It was then resolved to try the effect of foiyV*, and 
on the 12lh of September an assault was made on 
the fauxbimrg or suburb of St. Ilonove. The. Maid 
of Orleans was foremost in scaling the walls, but 
her white banner was no longer victorious; she 
was wounded and thrown down into the ditch, 
where her repulsed companion.-, basely abandoned 
her. She crawled o'.jt of the ditch, and lav for 
some time alone among the dead ; for the cannons, 
eulverms, and arrows of the English were very 
active, and made great havoc among the assailants. 
Then rising, she waved her banner, and cheered 
on the. men to a fresh assault. The soldiers lust 
heart, and soon fell hack by troops, until she. was 
again left alone. Some, better spints, ashamed to 
see a woman stand her ground while, the mass of 
the arms skulked behind some mounds of earth, 
where they were safe from the enemy’s lire, moved 
forward and tried another assault, lmt they were 
driven back in the greatest confusion and tlid, 
forcing the Maul with them. (t. was now evening, 
anil the whole force marched awav to St. Denis, 
where Charles had remained the whole day.* It. 
was evident that Joan's influence was fast declining, 
and that even the common soldiers were no longer 
for her. A few days before the unsuccessful 
attack on Paris she had found some of the nu n 
committing shameful disorders, and she beat, them 
soundly with the flat of her sword until the weapon 
broke m her hand. It was the. miraculous blade 
maiked with the five crosses, which she had dis¬ 
covered in the church of St. Catherine at I'lerbuic, 
and which she had worn ever since. She was 
grieved at the accident; hut, as for the soldiers, 
they were disposed to think that her virtue lav m 
her swoid, and that it, dcpaitcd from her when 
that sword was broken. Besides, they were weary 
of her ligid system of morals. Captains as well 
as men laid the whole blame of their recent failure 
upon lu-r. “ You are a false prophetess !” they 
cried: “ you said we should have slept this night 
in Paris.” “ And so you would,” said Joan, ‘‘if 
you had fought as I fought!” But she was not 
blind to what was passing; and smarting with her 
wound, and a keener pang within, she again 
resolved to withdraw from an army and court 
where, she had experienced little else than ingra¬ 
titude. She even went to the abbey cluitch and 
hung up her suit of while armour before the 
shrine of St. Denis; but again Charles found 
arguments to convince her that she ought to 
remain, for he fancied that she might still be of 
some little use, and at this moment he, was very 
despondent. The miscarriage hefcrs Paris was 
sure to produce a moral effect detrimental to his 
interests. The people in the neighbourhood were 
already disgusted at the excesses and rapine com¬ 
mitted by his unpaid troops, who were chiefly men 

• Monatrei.—I.englet,—IIist, do la l’uccllc.—Burante. 
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of the south, anil, as such, obnoxious to the preju¬ 
dices of the people, of the north, from whom they 
differed materially in language and manners. The 
burghers found that they had committed a mistake 
in oytying their gates to these marauders,—the 
farmers concealed their produce, or carried it for 
safety into Paris. Charles had always drawn his 
main supplies from the country beyond the Loire, 
and he began to find a difficulty in subsisting at a 
distance from those provinces. Money was ns 
scarce as ever; for want of it his troops were 
deserting ; and Bedford, having done Ins business 
in Normandy, was advancing hv forced marches. 
Charles therefore began a retreat, and scarcely 
halted until he had the Loire between him and the 
Knghsh regent. lie left a few garrisons in the 
Isle of France, some of which were commanded 
by knights who enjoyed the friendship of the Duke 
of Burgundy, and who were instructed to do what-' 
ever they could to please and win over that prince 
By the king’s order, two or three of the towns 
winch belonged to Duke Philip were delivered up 
In Ins officers. Bedford, who readied St. Denis 
soon after Charles’s departure, marched into Paris 
in triumph, and there he was soon joined hv his 
brother-m-law of Burgundy, who gave him 1 lie* 
most consoling assurances of fidelity, and kept up 
a correspondence with the friends of Charles m 
the neighbourhood, at one and the same time. Soon 
after Bedford found himself obliged to resign iho 
rnreuey of France to Philip, who was further gra¬ 
tified by the payment of a large sum of money. 
Bedford withdrew to Normandy, where lie retained 
the supreme command ; and at the close of the 
rear Philip left Paris for Flanders. 

a. i). 14.10. — During the winter months there 
was a nominal truce between the Bourguignons 
and (he party of King Charles ; and negotiations 
for the settlement of all differences were earned on 
hv means of the Count of Savoy, some, envoys of 
the emperor, and other agents. But still the 
Duke of Burgundy declined committing himself 
with the English, who hud recently given him so 
much ; and his faction in France was still as 
hostile as ever to the Armagimes. Indeed, in 
spite of the truce, the Bourguignons continued to 
light, whenever they found an opportunity.* 

Meanwhile Charles lay inactive at Bourges, 
where La Tremoille and his other ministers ex¬ 
hausted their wits in devising methods for raising 
money. Another miraculous woman was now 
presented, whose inspiration was wholly of a 
financial description. This was Catherine of La 
Rochelle, who promised tire king an abundance of 
tidies. Catherine did not pretend to fight, like 
.loan,—her forte lay in preaching, and in extract- 
tug money for the use of the king from those w ho 
possessed any.'’ She. announced that she could tell 
at a glance all those, who had hidden treasures. 
She also had her visions, but these were rude and 
material compared with the celestial visitations of 
Joan, for she saw nothing but the figure of a single 
• Umanlc.—Villuxct. 


hulyS’overed all over with massive gold. In truth, 
Jhe. whole affair,was a vulgar parody of Joan’s ideal 
and glorious monomania, and it was considered in 
this light, notwithstanding the w ishes of the court. 
Joan accused Catherine of imposture; lmt Friar 
( Richard, that other gieat warrior in this unmanly 
struggle, supported the new prophetess ; and both 
declared a deadly enmity to the Maid of Orleans. 
During the winter months Joan, laid siege to St. 
Picrrc-le-Mouticr and La Charite: the firft she 
took after the display of all her former valour and 
enthusiasm, but she was repulsed ate the latter.* 
At the opening of spring Charles* moved from 
Bourges, and his armv prepared to advance once 
more from the Loire to the Seine. It was accom¬ 
panied 1 1 v two prophetesses; for Charles did not. 
think proper to dismiss Catherine of La Rochelle. 
Joan said that peace lay at. the end of the lance, 
but her rival maintained, on the contrary, that it, 
was only to he procured hv treating with the Duke 
of Burgundy ; and she offered to go and try the 
effects of one of her sermons upon that prince*. 
Catherine's offer was declined ; and Joan, with 
banner and lance, marched with the van of the 
armv to the neighhoui hood of Baris 

Dining the absence of the Dukes of Bedford 
and Burgundy, ■ a formidable conspiracy was 
arranged in favour of Chailes; hut it was disco¬ 
vered in time by tbb Bouiguignons, who beheaded, 
drowned, or tortuicil to death a great number of 
the conspirators. A new plot was foimed on 
.loan’s approach ; but this also was discovered, and 
all concerned in it were massacred by L’lsle Adam. 
After some unimportant skirmishes in the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood of Paris, Joan marched to the 
relief of Compicgne, which was besieged by the 
people of Duke Philip. On approaching the 
town, she found that the duke had come up in 
person, and that he was pressing the siege with 
his whole armv, assisted by a body of English 
under the command of Sir John Montgomery. 
Shi*, however, fought her way into Compicgne 
with a considerable reinforcement. the same 

day, the ‘25th of Mar, promising 1 .rself the same 
brilliant successes which had attended her at 
Orleans, she made a sortie, and fell upon the 
enemy’s lines. She surprised one of their posi¬ 
tions, and killed a great lr.uny men ; but the whole, 
Bourguignon force collected to a point and bore 
her hack. With her usual intrepidity, she threw 
herself in the rear of her now ffymg host, and she 
several times drew rein, and, Tallying some, of her 
men, faced about and fought, in order to cheek the 
pursuers. In this manner, fighting and retreating, 
she nearly reached the edge of the town ditch, but 
there she was pulled from her horse by an archer, 
and her troops, without pausing to rescue her, fled 
over the drawbridge, and closed the gate upon her. 
Joan rose and tried to defend herself w ith a long- 
sword, which she had taken from a Bourguignon 
warrior at Lngny, a few days liclore; hut her 

* Dm mo Hip w mtri Chatles li.nl ennobled tin* family ol .lo.in, 
and lu«d declined that ln*i native village ol Domremy should bo loi 
ever exempt fiom tax«‘t>. 
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efforts were fruitless — she was surrounded It, her 
enemies—her friends made no sail} to save her ; 
and so, ut last, she surrendered to the Bastard ot 
Yendtiine, who carried her in tiiiimnli to tlie quar¬ 
ters of the Bourguignuns. All the captains ol the 
imm ran to gaze at the prisonet, nor was Duke 
Philip the last. This prince went to the lodgings 
where she was rnnlined, and s]ioke mailt words 
with her; “but what thee were,” adds Monstrelet, 

“ 1 ifo not now reetdleel, although I was present.” 
The wonderful news was spread with the rapidity 
ot lightning; the. Bourguignoiis and the English 
sang Ti' Drt)m as if a great victory had been ob¬ 
tained ; the ungrateful French deplored flu' loss 
for a season, hut thev made no eihnt to effect the 
icloase of the heioine by ransom, exchange of pri¬ 
soners, or anv othci means. Three days alter her 
seizure she was claimed, not b\ the Duke of Bcd- 
ford, as generally stated, hut bv Friar Marlin, 
doctor in theology, v irar-gciioral of the Inquisitor 
ot tin 1 Faith, in the kingdom of France. Maitm, 
in right of the office he held under the pope, re¬ 
quired that .loan called the Maid, who was ac¬ 
cused of sundry crime# savouring strongly of 
heresy and witchcraft, should lie instantly sent to 
linn, that she might he tried Irv the Holy Inqui¬ 
sition. The Dastard of Yenddtije, to whom .loan 
surrcudeied, had sold his prisoner to John ot 
Luxembourg, who, without heeding Friar Marlin’s 
letter, sent .loan to his strong castle in Picardy, 
where, though closely guarded, she was treated 
with humanity. The University of Paris then 
took up the cause, and wrote to the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, imploring him to cause the Maid to he 
dch\ered to the Bishop of Beauvais, in whose dio¬ 
cese she had been taken. The Duke took no more 
heed of the letter of the university than the count 
had taken of 11 rat of the inquisitor. Then the 
Bishop of Beauvais, who was a great foe to witch¬ 
craft, and a great friend of the English, took the 
ji'jmse into his own hands, and sent, apostolic 
notaries Ui signify to the Duke of Burgundy, in 
presence e** lus captains, that lie must deliver up 
tig' Maid, who, he said, could, m no sense, lie con¬ 
sidered or treated as a prisoner of war. A similar 
notification was served in the same manner on 
John of Luxembourg, who, after some month#, 

, sold Joan to the bishop for ten thousand francs. 

In the interval, Duke Philip had returned into 
Flanders, leaving the Sires de Brining de Ban¬ 
nov, and de Saveusc, to prosecute the siege of 
(lompiegnc. But that place was strong, and well 
defended, and the siege was raised by the Marshal 
of Boussae, who came up with a very superior 
force, the principal army of Charles. The Duke 
was detained in the Low Countries till the ap¬ 
proach of w inter. The emissaries of King Charles 
had stirred up his subjects of Liege to revolt; and 
wlien Philip, not. without great loss, had reduced 
these to obedience, he became occupied by another 
disputed succession. As he was the strongest, he 
had the best of the argument, and he annexed Bra¬ 
bant to his other vast possessions. But while he 
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was gaining these advantages in Flanders, he suf¬ 
fered defeat in France. lie had concluded a 
treaty with the Count of Savoy, that former friend 
of' Charles, who agreed to march an army into 
France, and to divide the south of that kingdom 
with the Duke of Burgundy. Philip sent an army 
into the provinces beyond the Loire, under the 
command of the Prince of Orange, who carried 
everything before him, and threatened Dauphiny, 
the Eumnese, and even Languedoc. Those pro¬ 
vince-, w hich had been so devoted to Charles, were 
exhausted bv tile long, war, and could offer little 
resistance ; lint the royalists had secured the ser¬ 
vices of the celebrated Spanish adventurer, Villan- 
dradu, who threw himself into the south with some 
companies composed of Spaniards, Portuguese, 
Italians, and Germans. These companies of ad¬ 
venture, in conjunction with a French force under 
the Sire de Gaueourt, obtained a splendid victory 
at Authon over the Prince of Orange, xvlm was 
obliged to evacuate the, southern provinces. This 
defeat wholly disconcerted the scheme formed with 
the Count of Savoy. In the month of November, 
the Duke of Burgundy returned into France , hut 
lie undertook no great enterprise, and w inter was 
passed in petty skirmishes or m idleness. In the 
skirmishes the Bourguignoiis and the English 
were several times deteated hv La Hire and Saui- 
trailles. The whole country between the Lone 
and the Seine was kept ill a frightful state ot 
disoidcr, being constantly ravaged and plundered 
by aimed hands, who neither acknowledged the 
authority of Charles nor that of the. English. 

a n. 14;$ l.—Meanwhile the unfortunate Joan 
languished in prison : her friends forgot her; her 
enemies, who conceived her to he the cause of all 
their reverses, longed to reduce her to ashes. All 
the English, and at least one half of the French, 
firmly believed that all she had done had been by 
the direct aid of the devil. So strong was (Ins 
feeling in Paris that they burnt alive a poor wo¬ 
man of Brittany for merely saying that she believed 
Joan’s inspiration proceeded from heaven. After 
being confined successively in the castles of Beau- 
re voir, Arras, and Crotoy, she was tiansferred, at, 
the end of six months, to Rouen, where, according 
to sonic accounts, the English loaded her with 
chains and shut her up in an iron cage. The 
Bourguignoiis, as well as the English, clamoured 
for her death; and the learned doctors of the 
University of Paris represented that religion would 
lie in danger if sorcery and dealing with the devil 
were permitted to go unpunished. The Bishop of 
Beauvais claimed the right of conducting her 
trial, mid this claim was formally admitted and 
confirmed by the clergy of Rouen and the Uni¬ 
versity of Paris. The Duke of Bedford was 
desirous that the trial should he coitHneted irt such 
a manner as to make a great impression on the 
whole kingdom, and the Bishop of Beauvais sum¬ 
moned priests, and lawyers, and lettered men from 
far and near. Upwards of a hundred doctors 
assembled to exercise their ingenuity in detecting 
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impossible crimes; but some of these men grew 
weary of the long business, others woe exclutlul 
by the bishop, and, towards the end, not nunc 
than forty sat in judgment. It is difficult to eifn- 
(•■ive"’^»w such a process could be conducted 
according to any of the rules of reason or justice ; 
but it appears that even as a witch trial, and even 
according to the code of frightful superstition then 
in vogue, the matter was most unfairly managed. 
For sixteen days she was sharply interrogated by 
men who were ready to detect a linking devil in 
everything she said, and wl^i cross-examined her, 
and twisted her words with all the adroitness of 
the schools. Though frequently puzzled by the 
long, fiard words tiiev used, and by polemical 
demonstrations, to her perfectly unintelligible, 
.loan, unsupported by any one, pleaded her cause 
with great spirit, at tones confounding the doctors 
w ith her prompt and (dear replies and her plain good 
sense, for still, on all points lint, one, she was per¬ 
fectly rational. "Whenever the Bishop of Beauvais 
saw that her simple eloquence was producing all 
elleet, he raised his voice angidv and silenced her. 
The pimeipal object in view was to terrify or entrap 
her into an avow al that she had been lahouimg under 
an illusion, and that she now knew that the spirits 
which had appeared to her were spirits of daik- 
nrss ; Inil Joan maintained that they were angels 
horn heaven, and that neither the devil nor tiny of 
Ins ministers could have power uvei a \iigin like 
herself. She made a strong stand on this position, 
and the pidges were Obliged In take up the scandal 
til the camp and to say that she was no maid. Hi I 
wearing ol man’s attire was held to he contrary to 
Srnptuie, and a\cr\ per melons heresy ; hut she re 
plied that she wore that garb by the express order 
ol heaven, signified to her repeatedly by the Arch¬ 
angel Michael, and by St. Catherine and St. Mar¬ 
garet. The defence was deemed more heretical than 
the offence. Her judges thought that tjiore must 
have been a deal of magic in her white haulier, which 
had so often led the troops of ('lurries to victory, 
and raised such a panic among the bravest of the 
Knglish and Bourgmguons. Joan said that there 
"as nothing about the banner save the blessing of 
Cod, and that she had used it fairly in battle as 
oilier combatants used their lances. The pro¬ 
minent figure she had made at Rheims was con¬ 
sidered as a grievous insult to the nubility of 
France, and us a circumstance full of mysterious 
meaning. They asked her how she dared to stand 
there with her banner raised. She replied, that, 
having shared in all the danger and the toil, it 
was lmt fair that she should partake of the triumph. 
When questioned touching her attachment to 
Mother Church, she said that her whole life bore 
witness in her favour,—that slie had been constant 
to all its duties and ceremonies even in the midst 
of war and carnage; hut they drew from her an 
assertion that she could not submit to the ministers 
of that church when her voices ordered the con¬ 
trary. Tiiis was considered the worst heresy of 
all. The court drew up articles of condemnation 


and despatched them to the University of Bans 
and to several French pi elutes of the highest rank. 
All the faculties of tlio unfversity, and all the 
bishops consumed, agreed that Join) was heretical, 
and an impious impostor, and, as such, desert im| 
death by fire. Severn! of her judges weie, how • 
ever, averse to burning, and, though the Flench 
writers pretty generally license the Knglish of 
piessing for this execution, thermis mole evidence 
to show that they would have been satisfied wVh a 
public exposure and imprisonment for life. Fioni 
the beginning, Joan’s own eoynti v men of the 
Bouniviignon faction were the most idigci foi hci 
destruction, and their hatred was smgulaily roused 
by her putting lo dentil one of then favourin' cap¬ 
tains named Franquet, whom she had taken prisoner 
in the neighbourhood of Burls a tew days hctoie 
her own capline at Cmupiegne.* 

After undergoing trying examinations in the 
court, the Maid was tormented in hci cell hv 
monks and confessors, who constantly tepresi nted 
dial the church, w Inch had tiled ini, was infallible 
in matters of faith, and that it was most meiedul 
lo those who recanted and submitted to its. au¬ 
thority. These reasonings had their eileel, and 
Joan was staggered at the an ay of bishops, doc¬ 
tors, and devout priests She could baldly under¬ 
stand how such Imlv men could rn, and, though 
there was plenty oB time tor such a measure, the 
bishops mid priests ol hci own or the royalist puily 
never set up a plea ill her layout, or made any 
attempt to prove that she was a good Catholic. 
Indeed Charles and Ins friends ioigoi her at o.nr, 
as a thing that had answered its purpose and was 
no longer of any use. It was infamous in her 
enemies to burn her, hut it was more tniaiuous in 
iier fi lends tn abandon her m this manner. Oil 
the 21th of May, Joan was biougiit up to hear her 
sentence. It was known that hei mind was all eady 
wavering, and every means was adopted to render 
the scene imposing and terrific, m older to induce 
her publicly to acknowledge her etrots. Hie was 
placed on a seatlold in the cemetery of Cunt Oueii, 
and at a short distance stood a stake sui rounded 
by fagots; the bishops and duetois sat m a gallery 
opposite to her, a dominiean friar mounted a high 
pulpit to preach, and the executioner stood elo-e by 
with his cart. The churchyard was crowded with , 
French and English soldiers and citizens of Rouen. 
The preacher dwelt with vehement oratory upon the 
damnable sin of heresy, hitherto so little known m 
France, and he expressed his horror and astonish¬ 
ment that, so Christian a people as the F’lench 
should have followed the delusions of tui infamous 
loose woman. Joan listened in silence so long as 
the sermon turned upon her own character, hut it 
was otherwise when the preacher attacked Charles, 
the man who “called himself king.” “Speak of 
me,” said the noble-minded enthusiast, “hut sully 
not the fame of the king; he is good and royal; 
lie is a Christian, —the best in France.”—“ Make 

* According to Mime Recount*, .lo.ui wished to sue Fiiutquel's 
life, but she was overruled bv hoi nuno -sduguinary cnt»i>.uiious. 
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lior hold her tongue !" cried the Bishop ol' Beau- or design, the dress of' a soldier was left in her 

vais. The Maid was silent, and the friar con- prison, and one morning Joan was discovered 

tinned his discourse. - In thei ml Joan submitted , wearing it. Tins circumstance was considered a 

a paper, containing a confession and renunciation sufficient proof that she had relapsed into heresy, 

of errors, was put into her hand, and, not knowing and then it was determined that she slioyjd die. 

how to write*, she signed it with a cross, ller t ller firmness again forsook her when she was told 
punishment was commuted into perpetual ini- they were going to bum her alive ; she said that 

pnsomnent, and a penitentiary diet on the “ bread she did not fear death by the sword, or the axe, or 

of sorrow and the water of alllietion.” After the rope, but that to he burnt was too horrible; 

being made to thank the elnneli for its tender and she tore her hair, and made loud lamentations, 

mercies, Joan was recouducted to her dungeon, The Bishop of Beauvais asked her if she had 

where she put on the dress of her sex as she had heard her voices again V She replied that she had 

agreed to do, her male attire being considcicd as heard them, and that they had told her she hud 

one of the most detestable features of her heicsv. done wrong to sign the paper presented to her by 

But when bishops, doctors, friars, executioner, the churchmen. Even it it had been usual to show 

and stake had disappeared, her cell was again mercy to relapsed heretics, this would have been 

illumined by the miraculous light,—the saints and fatal to her. She was delivered over to the secular 

angels again appeared to her, and again she heard aim. On the 30th of May, seven days after her 

their voices Hunting on the stillness of night. She abjuration, she was put into the executioner’s cart 

examined her own heart, and felt that sin 1 was and earned to the old market-place of Rouen, in 

still unconvinced by the arguments of the church— the centre of which was a stake, anil on the sides of 

that she had meanly yielded to force and terror. which were scaffoldings and galleries erected for the 

She recalled all her former glories,—she longed bishops, doctms, priests, captains, and other select 

again to have her foot in the stirrup and her hand spectators. At sight of the stake, and the fagots 

on the white banner,—to he once more lighting winch they were heaping round it, she shuddered 

for the independence of her country. By accident and w ept ; hut by degrees she recovered her sell- 



Monument of Joan of Abo, in the Place tie la Pucelle, at Rouen. 
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posi-CPsion, nwi said tlmt she Imped to he that night 
m imradise. The call halted under the wooden 
nailery in which were seated the great Cardinal 
Beaufort and the French bishops. A monk ilfe- 
livereif^i short discourse, which reproached her 
with her backsliding, and which ended with these 
words :—“ Go in peace, .loan ; the. church can no 
longer defend thee!" She knelt and prayed aloud, 
fervidly, though in tears. Much as he hated 
heresy, and hard-hearted as he was generally sup¬ 
posed to he, Cardinal Beaufort could not hear this 
lamentable spectacle ; he ri^se. from his seat and 
left the market-place, followed by several bishops, 
all shedding tears like himself. They covered her 
with tfie infernal livery of the Inquisition, and 
fixed on her head a black cap, which bore this 
inscription, “ Heretic, Relapsed, Apostate, ido¬ 
later.” They then forced her to the centre of the 
square, tied her to the stake, and set lire to the 
facets. As the smoke, and flames rose around 
her, Joan was seen enilnacing a crucifix, and the 
last word that she was heard to utter was the name 
of “Jesus.” When the lire was burnt out, they 
carefully collected the ashes and threw them upon 
the placid surface of the river Seine, which (lowed 
close by.* 

The affairs of the Knglish were not mended by 
the burning of the Maid of Oilcans. Thinking to 
please tlie people of Paris, and to counteract some 
ol the effects of the coronation at Rheinis, they 
deli 1 mined to get up another ceremony of the 
same kind. Young 1 lenrv, who had been crowned 
King of Fiigland at AVcstmnislcr in the preceding 
tear, was Inought. over to Paris to lie crowned as 
King of France. Ills journey out of England had 
keen for some time retaided by the poverty of the 
exchequer, and at hist it had been found necessary 
to honow money for the occasion. At one time it 
was proposed to conduct him from Paris to Rheinis, 
"here the regal unction was supposed to have, more 
v utut*; lint this piojeet was abandoned, owing to 
the dangerous state of the country, and, after many 
delays, he. was crowned in the church of Notre 
Dame, at Paris, in the month of November, 1431. 
The ceremony was splendid, hut there was no joy 
or enthusiasm on the part of the people: few of 
the great French lords attended ; even the Duke of 
Burgundy was absent; and, instead of a French 
prelate, Henry’s relative. Cardinal Beaufort, placed 
tile crown on his head. Another discouraging 

Moiistrel — Chron. de In t’ucelle—Villuret. —I.ebtnn des Clnr- 
incites - IaiAcidy.... M. I.a\erdy’h woik consists chiefly of extinct* 
Loin ancient niauusri i|its in the llibliothcquc flu lloi, nt Paris, atifl 
<outaius full accounts ol Joan’s tiials. The works of different kinds 
telatin'* to the Maul me very numerous. M t'lmuRsnrfl ennnieiates 
upward*. ol four hundred expiesnly devoted to her life or including 
'■eiails o! her history. The fullest accounts of the Maul are derived 
hi m the rc\ ision ot her trial, which took place twenty four years 
after her death, hv eommnnd of the Pope, who had been petitioned 
h\ .loan s mother isabella. Many of the Maid’s companions of all 
tank's, iioni the low eft to the highest, were at this time living, and 
bore witness to the purity of her lito and the inarvcllousness of her 

plops. Asa stioug reaction had taken place, and as no English 
witnesses weie heard, the accounts of this triul may afford Rome 
loom tor cavil, lmt most of the facts may bo safely admitted after a 
little deduction on the score of oratory and amplification As n 
continuous narrative, full of the spirit ami colour of the times, with¬ 
out any sceptical inquiry, and vividly dramatic, wo know nothing 
snpeiior to the story of Joan gi>cu by Uarantc in his llistoirc dcs 
Dues do Bourgogne. 


symptnn was, that the royal boy, — the son of a 
li^'ro,—though n< 4 W nine years old, was spiritless 
and unpromising. He- departed for England 
almost linnicdyitely after, aod narrowly escaped 
being made a prisoner by the partisans of King 
Charles during ins journey.* 

The. utter disorder of affairs in England still 
prevented the sending of money or any consider¬ 
able reinforcements to the Dukcsif Bedford ; and 
the incurable madness of the French nobles chfggcd 
and impeded the opposite party, who were still 
poorer than the. English. Charges led an errant 
life, apparently indifferent to the fateVif his coun¬ 
try, winch suffered more from a lingering, irregular 
war, than it had done, during more, decisive con¬ 
flicts. lie was gay in the midst of his mistresses, 
and liis courtiers were onlv made unhappy hv the 
rancorous jealousies thev entertained of one another. 
Now and then the scene was darkened by an assas¬ 
sination, such as w e have already described.t The 
only consistent plan acted upon was that of detach¬ 
ing the Duke of Burgundy from Ins English 
alliance; and here a circumstance upon which they 
had mi reason to count played into their hands. 
Tlie Duchess of Bedford, the strongest connecting 
link between her husband and her brother, died m 
November, 1432. In the month of May of the 
following year Bedfuld espoused Jaequetta of 
Luxembourg, a prirfecss to whom lie was attracted 
both by police and peisonal resiard, for her fainilv 
connexions were poweiful. The Duke of Burgundy 
instantly complained that Bedford had acted un¬ 
fairly in marrying Jaequetta, his vassal, without, 
asking his consent; and that by marry nig so soon he 
had shown a shameful disrespect to the deeea-ed 
duchess, liis very dear sister, and to all the mem¬ 
bers of her family. The Duke, of Bedford could 
not tolerate, the harsh reproaches of his ally, and 
the less so from liis knowing that Philip had emn- 
teously received fresh envoys from Charles imme¬ 
diately after the death of liis sister. Some attempts 
at reconciliation were made hv Cardinal Beaufort, 
hut they were of no avail ; Philip wanted a pretext 
for quarrelling, having at last almost concluded 
a satisfactory bargain with King Cluules. It was 
high time for him to think that he Imd taken ven¬ 
geance enough for the murder of his father. Doling 
the fourteen years which had elapsed since the. 
tragedy of Montereau, blood had been spilt like 
water in every corner of France; famine and pes¬ 
tilence, surpassing the horrors of the war out of 

• Mon‘•t r<*]. 

t In 14&2-33 the Constable Richemont got nit a plot against I .a 
TiemoilU*. tin* minister and favourite, whum lie hated moie than 
ever. One night, while the court was at the rustle of Chiuoii, the 
governor of that fortress, who was a partisan of Hiehenmnt, opened 
u postern gate, and admitted about fifty armed men into the dumber 
of l,a Tremoille. The favourite attempted to defend himsell, ami 
received a dagger wound, “which," say the chronicle*s, “must have 
Moved fatal had it not been for the fortunate circumstance tlint he 
md grown excesshely fat." La Tremoille was then seized, bound, 
and carried oft’ to a dungeon ill the Castle of Monlicsor by his own 
nephew. After somo time ho recovered his liberty bv paying a 
ransom of six thousand crowns. All this was transacted utmost under 
the eyes of the king. But the most amusing part ot the stmy is, 
that the Constable Richemont was considered a minor ol’knightly 
worth, and he doubted lumself whether, as a great uturmr and gene¬ 
rous coiiqueroi, he could be better compared to Julius Cuisar 01 Alex¬ 
ander the (treat. 
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which they sprung, lmd carried thousands and 
tens of thousands of Frenchmen Jo the grave ; t(ie 
Dauphin lmd been reduced at times to the condi¬ 
tion of a vagabond and Ileeg'ar, and bis capital and 
kingdom had been occupied by his hereditary ene¬ 
mies, who had made his name a scorn and a bye- 
word. As his passion cooled, Philip, a prince of 
the blood, could not. avoid lcUccling that the suc¬ 
cess of the Famish would cut off all his chances 
of succeeding to the throne of France. Some of 
1 1 is friends linked him from wise and patriotic 
motives, others fj-oin personal pique against lled- 
ford and othei English chiefs, who lost most of 
their partisans as soon as their remittances of 
English money failed them. To crown all, the 
Duke of Bedford's health was declining ; and 
sickness, disappointment, and the daily exhibition 
of treacherv, lendered him peevish and suspicious. 
Philip, however, atlected sciuples of conscience as 
to break inn the solemn oaths which hound him to 
the English. Ills brothers-in-law, the Duke of 
Bourbon and the Constable Richemont, who weie 
now slcad\ in the interests ol Charles, suggested 
that, the pope could remove this difficulty ; and, m 
u private conference, they induced Philip to agree 
to the general mediation ot the Church ol Rome, 
which had made several fruitless endeavours to 
promote a peace. By decrees the English were 
persuaded to icier their oauseVi the same arbitra¬ 
tion, never, it should seem, doubting ol the locality 
of tillin' claims or of the linpiiiLiahty of the pope. 
Eugcnius IV. entered actively into the business, 
and arranged a grand Kmopean congtess, w Inch 
assembled at Arras m 1 -Ido. The Duke ol Bur¬ 
gundy summoned the nobility ol all his states to 
his fair city of Arras ; King Charles sent twenty- 
nine of Ills lords and ministers, the Duke ol Bour¬ 
bon and the Constable being at the head of them : 
the Intelests of England were defended by Caidinal 
Beaufort and twenty-six lords, one-half of whom 
were English, the test F'reuch : the great council 
of Basil despatched the Cardinal of Cyprus, and 
the Pope was represented by the Cardinal of Santa 
Croce. In addition to all these negotiatois there, 
were ambassadors from the Emperor Sigisinund, 
from the kings of Cast die, Arragou, Portugal, 
Navarre, Naples, Sicily, Cyprus, Poland, Den¬ 
mark, and the dukes of Brittany and Milan. The 
Duke, of Savoy, who had played a conspicuous part 
in former negotiations as well as wars, sent no am¬ 
bassadors, because lie had lately grown weary ol 
the sins of the vvoild, and had retired to a suit of 
hermitage. Europe had not yet seen tiny assembly 
of the kind half so magnificent; and, before the 
diplomatists proceeded to business, Duke Philip 
entertained them with jousts, tournaments, myste¬ 
ries, and feasts,—“for he was a very splendid 
prince, and cared not for expense.” After the 
feasting came a course of sermons suited to the 
occasion ; and then the Cardinal of Santa Croce 
opened the congress with a long speech, in which 
he dwelt on the duty of Christian nations to live 
in peace and harmony with one another. It was 


soon made evident that the representative of the 
pope was wholly biassed in favour ol King Charles ; 
at tlu: same time the English, though they saw the 
rapidly growing ftiendship between the Bourgiu- 
gnons and the French, maintained a high pAie, and 
at last Cardinal Beaufort disavowed the authority 
of the congress, and retired in disgust. Matters- 
then proceeded smoothly with those who remained. 
Fifteen days alter the departure of the English 
negotiators the Duke of Burgundy concluded a 
treaty with Charles : the tcims were, of course, 
most favourable, to ,Philip. In the first, article 
Charles expressed his regict and penitence for the 
murder of Duke John, “ which had happened 
when he was young and inexperienced, and with¬ 
out suilicjent authority.” By the second article 
he agreed to abandon the men who had done that 
wicked deed, in order that they might he punished 
in person and m property,—to do all that was pos¬ 
sible to attest them,—and, fading in this, to banish 
them for ever from Ins dominions. I’v the fomih 
aitilde Charles engaged to build a chapel al Moii- 
lereim for the good of the soul of Duke John; and, 
besides other pious foundations, a stone cross upon 
the bridge over the very spot where the duke had 
fallen. But these articles were insignificant pic- 
hides to those which followed. Charles engaged 
to pay Philip the sum of four hundred thousand 
crowns, and to put lnm in immediate po-scssion of 
sundry fortresses as security lor this money : he 
also ceded to Philip and Ins heirs the county of 
Macon, Boulogne, the low ns and castles of Pennine, 
Roye, and Montdidier, together with several other 
towns and castles on the river Somme, which luttei 
Charles was to icdccm with money if lie thought 
fit. There were other conditions almost equally 
advantageous to Philip, who might indeed boast 
that he had forced his sovereign to an untfiulf 
Ito/hiruli/r. 

As soon as the treaty was scaled the congress 
repaired to the. church of St. Wans!, while mass 
was celebrated with extraordinary pump. When 
mass had been sung, the Cardinal of Santa Croce 
ordered the. treaty to be read. Then, as it. had 
been previously regulated, Jean Tudcrl, a Dean of 
Paris, advanced, and threw himself at the feet of 
the Duke of Burgundy, and begged pardon pub¬ 
licly, on the part of King Charles, tor the murder 
of his father. The duke showed great emotion, 
raised the dean from the ground, embraced him, 
and promised that there never more should he war 
between him and King Charles. Then the Car¬ 
dinal of Santa Croce, having placed a golden cross 
and the holy sacrament upon a cushion, made the 
Duke of Burgundy swear to forget and forgive the 
death of his lather, and to live evermore in peace 
and friendship with the King of France. Then 
the two cardinals laid their hands upon the duke’s 
head, and gave him full absolution for all the oaths 
he had sworn to the English. The Duke of 
Bourbon and the Constable swore upon the crucifix 
for Charles; and then followed a long process of 
swearing in the French and Burgundian lords, 
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'who to a man had taken many contrary oaths on 
Conner occasions. One of them was touched by 
this reflection :—“ It is with this hand,” exclaimed 
Lummy, “ that I have already five limes sworn fo 
a pcaed^timin' this war ; these five oaths have, all 
been broken ; but, with God’s help, I intend to 
keep ibis, my sixth oath.”* 

The Duke of Bedford did not live to see the 
conclusion of ihc memorable congress of Arras ; lie 
died at Rouen on tbc 11th of September, and was 
buried there in the cathedral.t Considering the 
(hllieulties with which he. bait to contend, and the 
condition of the government of England, he had 
mamtaiped him-elf in France for thirteen years in 
a wonderful manner. 'Die Eicneh hoped that his 
death, and the secession of the Duke of Hurgundv, 
w i mid lead to an immediate conclusion of the war; 

I ul in pait fhiougli their own miserable follies, 
in pait through the valour of those with whom 
lliiv had to contend, it took them fifteen more long 
ic.irsilo diive flic English out of llicir kingdom. 
Thtce days after the signing of the treaty of Arras, 
Eabella, the (pieen-inotlier, one of the principal 
cause- of all the evils which had happened, died 
;0 Baris in povc.1v and obscurity, despised alike 
In Cver\ party. The hoops of Chillies took 
Vriilan, Ponloi-e, and other places on the Seine, 

\ tide the English were left without n chief. In 
\nrmniidv, l)icp|ie was surprised ; and the people 
oi mineral ]daces were excited to insurieetiqn by 
Ivichemont. When the Eiench ventured too 
frankly into the open field they were several times 
iletiated , hut the English found enemies rising on 
every side, and they could no longer trust any of 
tffihr sworn allies. The subjects ol the Duke of 
Ihiiguudv were not much deposed to assist their 
hint in a new war: the Flemings, among whom, 
mi account of trade, the English had many friends, 
v.cie almost 111 a stale ot iciolt: the people of Bur¬ 
gundy were mined already ; and the greatest dis- 
■ ilfeetion prevailed among the inhabitants of the 
towns on tlie Somme, which had been put into 
I la- possession of the duke bv the treaty of Arras. 
Amiens rose in rebellion against him. But not¬ 
withstanding these circumstances, and a strong 
opposition on the part of some of his ministers 
and many of his lords, who greatly feared the 
consequences, l’hilip declared open war against 
tlie English. lie sent some troops to join the 
army of Charles, and began to make immense 
preparations in Flanders for the siege of Calais, 
which place lie intended to appropriate. He 
■made use of all his influence over the people of 
Bans, in order to induce them to forget their old 
quarrel with the Armagnacs, and declare for the 
king In the month of April, 1 -I.'hi, the Parisians 
opened their gates to the famous Burgundian chief, 
L’lslc Adam; and the weak Ehiglisli garrison, 

* Mon^twl—Rym.- Olivier de la Marvin*—Hot Pari—IJmiintt?. 

+ Tlio French wteliort Fonts XI., the son of Charles VII., to de¬ 
stroy the monument, nnri throw the lemnttis of the great warrior out 
ot ltu‘ church, hut Iamth < e|e(ted theltiut.il ptojtosal, saline that lie 
would not wage wai against the dead, oi insult the remains of one 
who hud matlo Ins father tremble so often, and who, were he alive, 
might yet make all Fiance tiemble.—.Stow. 


surprised and betrayed, was compelled to capi¬ 
tulate. The name of Charles was sung through 
all the streets; and the murderer, the hastnid, the 
apostate, as he had been called in other times, was 
now declared to he the most, ihnoeenl, legitimate, 
^iml religious of kings. 

When the capital was lost, a successor to 
the Duke of Bedford arrived m the person of 
the Duke of York, who entertained secret views 
upon the crown of England, and who, fiom* his 
position, was not, entitled to entire confidence. 
York took with him a reinforcement of seven or 
eight thousand men; lmt the war no longer ex¬ 
cited the Ehiglisli nation with dazzling visions of 
conquest and glory ; the imprudent and impo¬ 
verished government could no louver afford the 
same liberal pay to the soldier-; the hardv and 
respectable yeomen who hud followed Henry V. 
with sueh enthusiasm, and who had filled the 
ranks of his arelieis with good will and nieirv 
hearts, no longer presented themselves, and the 
recruits were chiefly drawn from very infetinr 
classes or conditions of men. The French said 
that these rceiuits were vagabonds, cut-purses, and 
paupers, the sweepings of the highways, pri-ons, 
and hospitals of England; and, douhtle-s, many 
of them wi re of no better origin; hut, inferior as 
they were to the picked men that fought at A/.m- 
court, they were not destitute of the hardy national 
spmt ; and m the course of the ten following venrs 
the French were tiequcntlv made sensible of tins 
fact. The gallant Talbot, afterwards Fail of Shrews¬ 
bury, soon red need the rev oiled towns in Nm inaiidy ; 
he defeated a French aimy near Rouen ; hejetook 
Pontoise in the depth of wiiitei ; lie cleared the 
whole country round Paris; and, at one moment, 
nearly succeeded in retaking that capital. The 
Duke of Burgundy, who was supposed to have 
learned the art of war from the English, did not 
practise that art against them vvitli any effect ; 
and lie never ventured personally to face them in 
the field. This, however, was In pait attributed 
to scruples of conscience ; for it, was said, that ill 
spite of his absolution, the memory of Ins former 
oaths gave him great uneasiness. Many of his 
lords were still more scrupulous than lie; for they 
refused to make war in any manner upon young 
Henry, to whom they had sworn fealty. The 
annals of war searedv picsenl a more miserable 
and ridiculous exhibition than Philip’s siege of 
Calais, in the prosecution of which he had spent 
immense sums. The Duke of Gloucester, for¬ 
merly protector, now head of the council, who was 
getting ready reinforcements for Calais, sent a 
challenge to Philip, telling him that he would 
fight him and his whole army outside of Calais, as 
soon as the wind should serve for his voyage; and 
that if Philip would not await him there, he would 
follow him into his states of Flanders. Philip re¬ 
plied, that he would abide where he was; lmt 
even before. Gloucester lauded, hi- force, which 
consisted chiefly of the ill-disciplined militia of 
Ghent, Bruges, Ypres, and other towns, fled in a 
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panic ; and knights, men-at-arms, and all-"-- thirty 
thousand men wearing helmets,— followed their 
example, leaving air enormous quantity of baggage 
and all their artillery and engines of war behind 
them. Philip was swept away by the rush of the 
fugitives, and the. Constable Richemont, who had 
gone to share in the glory of capturing Calais, 
partook in his disgrace and vexation. The Eng¬ 
lish, who had t>ut waited for the raising of the 
siege to make incursions into Flanders, now fell 
with fury upon that country, taking several towns, 
and earning oil',an immense booty. Gloucester, 
who arrived four days after the retreat of Philip, 
followed him into the heart of Flanders, sending 
the most provoking messages after him ; but Philip 
would not meet tins armv, small as it was. Glou¬ 
cester, who owed him many grudges on account of 
the alfair of Madame Jacqueline, had now taken 
upon hinnelf the title of Earl of Flanders, pretend - 
ing that Philip had forfeited those states by his 
treasons, and that his nephew, llenry, as king of 
France, had bestowed them upon him. lie had 
the folly to weaken the efforts made for the pre¬ 
servation of the French territories, by employing 
men and money in this direction.* 

If Duke Philip’s ardour for the war had been 
lmt lukewarm before the siege of Calais, it cooled 
almost to the freezing point, after that disgraceful 
miscarriage; and a similar failure in the following 
year, 1437, before the walls of Crotov, in the 
neighbourhood of Crecv, did not tend to icvivc his 
spirits. Ghent and liruges had openly revolted, 
and the subjects of all his states complained that 
they were beggared by the war. From this time 
lie eun scarcely he said to have taken a part in the 
struggle; but his neutrality alone was sullieient to 
turn the scales in favour of the French, who gra¬ 
dually regained possession of the provinces north 
of the Loire, though not without many a check. 
In Normandy and the neighbouring countries of 
Maine and Anjou, the English long presented a 
bold front. The Duke of York was recalled in 
1437, and then the difficult command was given 
to the Earl of Warwick. Warwick died in two 
years, on which, after a considerable interval, the 
Duke of York was re-appointed. There was now 
a pause in the horrors of war occasioned by famine 
and the plague, which visited both England and 
France at the same time. In 1439 Talbot reco¬ 
vered Ilarfleur, the first conquest of Henry V. 
which had been wrested from the English. The 
valour of the nation never shone with a more 
brilliant light than during the siege, when Talbot, 
with a strong garrison before him, was attacked in 
the rear by an army far superior in number to Ins 
own, and annoyed at the same time by a fleet of 
ships which lay ill the river and on the coast. 
Two years later, Talbot displayed admirable gene¬ 
ralship in relieving 1‘ontoise, which was besieged 

• Monstrel.—Ilall.—A detailed account of the ridiculous siege of 
Calais is given m Barimtc,Hist de« l)u<« de Bonn:,and in Southey's 
Naval Ilistois. To lender the account of the conduct of the Flem¬ 
ings intelligible. we must assume that there was a stiong party 
among them still incise to the whole war. 


by an army of twelve thousand men ; blit all his 
skill and the valour of his troops could not long 
preserve that isolated position. In the course of 
the years 1442 and 1443, the French turned their 
arms against Henrv’s possessions in thp 'south ; 
hut while thev were gaining some fortresses in 
Guienne, the English took others in the north, and 
overran Picardy and Anjou. Soon after this, the 
Duke of Burgund y turned a ready ear to proposals 
for an armistice; and negotiations were opened for 
a general peace. If the instructions preserved* 
were acted upon, the, English envoys, the Earl of 
Suffolk and Cardinal Beaufort, must have asto¬ 
nished plain-dealing men, if any such were en¬ 
gaged in the business, with their truly diplomatic 
manoeuvres, which, however, produced no im¬ 
portant effect. Charles would have consented to 
resign the whole of Normandy and Guienne; but 
the ultimatum of the English was the fulfilment 
of Edward lil.’s treatv of Bictigny ; nor were their 
minds quite, made lip to forego their claim to the 
French crown—the justice of which they said had 
been fully established by the divine favour shown 
to them, mid the miraculous battles they had 
gained with small numbers in prosecuting that 
claim. In the end, all parties agreed to a truce 
for two years, to terminate April 1, 1440. 

Henry of Windsor was now in his tweutv- 
fourth year, but it, had long been apparent that no 
increase of years would bring him the spuit of a 
man, or the capability of managing Ins own alfaiis. 
Gentle, timid, submissive, and superstitious, he 
would have made a tolerably good monk, but he 
had not one of the qualities which constitute a 
good king. Parliament, which settled the regency, 
and apportioned and nicely limited the power and 
authority of its members, gave no authority what¬ 
ever to the queen-mother, Catherine of France, 
the youthful widow of Henry V. This lady ap¬ 
pears to have had little ambition ; for three or four 
years after the death of the hero of Azincourt, she 
married Owen Tudor, an obscure gentleman of 
Wales, who, however, boasted n most ancient and 
even a royal descent; but what, perhaps, had more 
influence over Catherine’s choice was, the circum¬ 
stance of his being one of the handsomest men in 
England, besides being “ garnished with many 
Godly gifts.” In her affection for her promising 
family by this second marriage, from w hich sprung 
the roval line of Tudor, she may have somewhat 
neglected the care of the sickly and unpromising 
Henry; but all her cares hud long ceased—for 
she died m 1437, and had now been buried nearly, 
seven years in Westminster Abbey, by the side of 
her first husband.f 

• Rymer. 

+ By an r.r past fatto law, passed in the sixth year of Henry VI., 
though not now found on the mil* of nailiament/havmg apparently 
been torn out, such mu inures ns those of Catherine with Owen 
Tudor were declined piesuinptuoiiM, derogatory to the royul dignity, 
and illegal, w ithoul the express consent ol the sovereign. Altei Cu- 
theitile’s death, Tudoi was apprehended and put in ward, but lie 
was allowed to escape horn the Tower, and was not \eiy harshly 
treated, though tlieie are accounts which stale that he whs tetakeii. 
He was and afteiwaids beheaded lor liit> adherence to liemv VI. 
.!dequetta of Luxembourg, the widow of the gieat Duke of Bedfoid, 
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In an evil hour, part of the council took up the 
notion that Henry’s miserable, deficiencies might 
he all supplied by marrying him to a princess of 
intelligence and spirit; and for the execution of 
this precious scheme, they fixed their eyes (of all 
the princesses in Europe!) upon Margaret of 
Anjou, the cousin of the French queen, and the 
devoted friend of Charles, in whose court she had 
passed much of her time. Margaret was hand¬ 
some, of a womanly age, and noted for aljility and 
decision of character, and she had not yet been in¬ 
toxicated by power, or allowed opportunities of 
showing her pride, envy, and vindictiveness. The 
Karl of Suffolk, who negotiated the truce, and who 
was in high favour with the French court, also 
negotiated this fatal marriage. It appears that 
tlie original notion was his, but that, though op¬ 
posed most strenuously by the Duke of Gloucester, 
who here spoke the sense of the English people, 
lie was supported by Cardinal Beaufort and other 
members of the government. As for the signed 
and sealed authority to treat for this union, which 
Suffolk previously obtained from the king, it sig¬ 
nified nothing, for Henry was notoriously incom¬ 
petent to any great measure. The father of Mar- 

fullow*d Catharine*!! example, and married, to the great anuoyanee 
ot the English court. Sir Richard Woodville, who wan only a knight. 
She and her husband, however, after some persecution and pay¬ 
ment of ft fine of 100QJ., were allowed to live in peace. Catharine, 
besides a daughter, had three sons, by Owen Tudor. During the 
reign of their half-brother. Henry VI., Edmund, the eldest, was 
created Earl of Richmond; and Jaspar, the second, was made Earl of 
Pembroke. The llr»t of these, by his marriage with the only 
daughter of John, Duke of Somerset, had Henry, who hitccoeded 
to the earldom of Richmond, uud who afterwards ascended the throne 
us Henry VII. 

VOL. II. 


garet, though titular king of Sicily and Jerusalem, 
and lord of many states, was deplorably poor—a 
very Lackland. Suffolk, instead of asking, ns usual 
in such cases, for a dower in money or in territory, 
consented to pay a price for the young lady’s band, 
and finally agreed to resign Anjou and Maine, 
which wore wholly or in greater part in possession 
of the English, to her father, whose hereditary 
states they were. This was giving up, by a stroke 
of the pen, that which the French had not been able 
to obtain by the sword ; and, from the geogra¬ 
phical position of the territories ceded, it was 
putting the keys of Normandy into the hands ot 
the enemy. If Suffolk and Beaufort had made up 
their minds to end the ruinous struggle, and to 
give up the whole of the English conquests in 
France, we might, perhaps, abstractedly, and in 
the cool philosophy of a better period, applaud 
both the justice and the wisdom of the cession ; 
hut such notions were not suited to the fifteenth 
century, nor to the conquerors of any other time :— 
the. nation was bent mi preserving at least a por¬ 
tion of what they had ohtaitfed at an enormous 
expense of blood and treasure, and the minister 
that had dared to propose any such measure would 
have been tom to pieces by the English people. 
The cession, in the circumstances of the times, 
gavoured strongly either of treachery or fatuity. 
We are not quite so sure as to Suffolk, hut we can 
scarcely imagine that the cardinal was bribed or 
bought with splendid promises, or, that in sheer 
opposition to his old rival, Gloucester, he went 
into the matter with his eyes open. lie had always 

M 
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been :i slmmons supporter of the House of 1 jiin- 
caster, of w Inch lie was a nu'inl.cr; mid lie lii|d 
repeatedly shown a high feeling when tile liouour 
(true or false) of his country win assailed: blit 
Beaufort was now nearly fourscore years old, and 
it is more charitable to suspect him of dotage than 
to accuse him oftieacherv. 

As soon as the Earl of Sulfolk returned to 
-England with the bride, lie was elevated to the 
rank of a Marquis, and from that, moment he 
and the queen began to monopolize and divide 
between them tin whole authority of government. 
They were constantly together, and people said 
that Sullolk looked more like her husband and 
King of England than the mdnrliinatc Henry. 
'Phi or was a stiong popular piejtidiee against 
french queens of any kind; nor did Margaret’s 
conduct at all tend to remove it. She applied 
doctrines of government, which she had learned in 
fiance to a country wholly and happily different, 
and she soon attempted to treat the English people 
■with an absoluteness and imperiousness which 
they had not tolerated m the greatest of their 
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native kings. The friends and admirers of the 
Duke, of Gloucester, among whom the citizens of 
London were very conspicuous, said every whore, 
that he would have found them a better queeu, and 
taken better measures for the preservation” of the 
English conquests; hut the Duke, either from fear 
of the prevalent faction at court, or from some other 
motive, gave his approval, in a very marked man¬ 
ner, in parliament to all the negotiations concluded 
by Sulfolk.* It is quite clear, however, that there 
was no sincerity in these outward demonstrations, 
and that the Duke,—the good Duke Humphrey,” 
as he was called by the people,—would, on account 
of his great popularity, he a formidable obstacle ill 
the way of the queen and her favourite. Besides, 
the passionate and vindictive Margaret was not 
likely to huge I that Gloucester had at. first strongly 
opposed the measures which made her a queen and 
gave to her father a respectable existence. On the 
other hand, the duke was imprudent and head¬ 
strong, and he had suffered things at the hands of 
Cardinal Beaufort’s party (now in a great, measure 

* Hot 1’ til - HynitM.—I lull. 
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identified in its members with the Suffolk party), 
which he could never forget. 

In 1441, after an altercation with the cardinal, 
in which the duke was defeated and humiliated,* a 
8trangi*prosecution was got up against hits wife the 
duchess. Eleanor Cobhnni, who, it will be re¬ 
membered, had the misfortune of being Gloucester's 
mistress before she became, his wife, could never 
wholly efface the unfavourable impression made 
by this circumstance. She is represented as an 
avaricious, grasping, ambitious, and dissolute wo¬ 
man ; but her enemies dro^v this portrait, and 
whatever she might be, she was dear to the duke, 
although he was not the most faithful of husbands. 
Horror and absurdity are mingled in about equal 
portions in the story vvlneh follows. The duke was 
much devoted to all the learning then in vogue, 
and exceedingly fond of the society of learned 
men, a circumstance which probably led indirectly 
to this tragedy. Among other doctors and clciks 
whom he entertained was one Roger Bolingbroke, 
whom he kept constantly in his house as chaplain. 
This Bolingbroke was much given to the sciences, 
especially to astronomy, and astronomy m those 
days was generally made to include astrology, or 
the art of predicting events by observing the move¬ 
ments of the stars and the accidents of meteors 
and exhalations. Gloucester’s wife, aware that 
Henry was sickly, and that her husband stood next 
in succession, was probably anxious to know 
whether the stars would tell when the king would 
die; mid she had frequent consultations with the 
chaplain and others. On a sudden, soon after her 
husband's last violent quarrel with Cardinal Beau- 
tort, she was accused of treason, “ fur tlmf she, 
by soryery and enchantment, intended to destroy 
the king, to the intent to advance and to promote 
her husband to the crown.” The duchess and 
Bolingbroke were arrested, together with Southwell, 
priest and canon of St. Stephen’s at Westminster, 
.loim Hum, priest, and Margery Jourdayn, com¬ 
monly called the Witch of Eye. The duchess was 
examined in St. Stephen’s Chapel before the. Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury: she was condemned to do 
public penance in three places within the city of 
London, and afterwards to pass her life a prisoner 
in the Isle of Man, under charge of Sir John 
Stanley. Roger Bolingbroke, the learned astro¬ 
nomer, who died protesting bis innocence of all 
evil intentions, was drawn and quartered at Ty¬ 
burn ; Margery Jourdayn was burnt in Smith- 
field ; Southwell died in prison before the time of 
execution; and John Hum received the royal 
pardon. The. worst thing proved against the 
duchess was, that she had sought for love-philters 
to secure the constancy of her husband. The 
worst thing attempted to be proved against her was, 
that she kept by her a wax figure, made by the 
“ cunning necromancers,” and endowed with this 
remarkable quality, that, in proportion as it was 

* Tin* subject of the quarrel waa the liberation (upon ransom) oi 
tin* Duke of Orleans and other prisoners taken at A/aucoait. Olou* 
ce8ln opposed- their liberation. 


sweatfed and melted before a five, it would, b.y 
magical sympathy, cause the tlesh and substance 
of the king to wither and •melt nwav, and his 
marrow to lie (Jried up in Ins hones. The notion 
of this process wits not new, and there are un- 
# fortunately people still living in Europe who 
believe in the magical power of pieces oi moulded 
wax. “ The Duke of Gloucester,” sues the chro¬ 
nicler,* “ Imre these things patiently and said 
little.” But his enemies were now preparing for 
him the safe silence of the grave. A parliament 
was summoned to meet in I'Yhnyu>, 1 1-17, not in 
the usual place at Westminster, beeifuse the Lon¬ 
doners were devoted to the < rung but generous- 
hearted victim, hut at Burv .'4. Edmunds, in 
Suffolk, where the favutu lie was in the midst of 
his dependents. Orders weie given to the knights 
of the shire to come aimed, and the men of Sullolk 
were collected and crowded in the town and neigh¬ 
bourhood, The, king was cornered to the town, 
and, as if his sacred prison was in danger, a 
numerous guard was placed round the house he 
occupied. Gloucester, who was .it lus strong 
castle of Devizes, went to attend this puiliamcnl, 
and fell unsuspectingly into the smile. On the 
1 ltli of February, the dav utter the opening of the 
session, he was arrested on a rlnugc ol high trea¬ 
son, and, on the 28th day of the same month, he 
was found dead in tns lied. Then* never was any 
positive proof of his being smotheied m strangled, 
or otherwise put to death ; but, as we have already 
remarked, such proofs are generally wanting in 
such cases. The whole nation believed that the 
duke was foully murdered, and, with a single hut 
striking except ion,+ all the writers living at or 
near to the time, hint, mote or less openly, that 
tins was the case. The body of the duke was 
shown to the people at Burv St.. Edmunds, anil 
there were no marks of violeuci upon it ; but, all 
men remembered that the bodies of Edward II., 
of Richard JL, and of the other great Duke of 
Gloucester, who had been taken off at Calais 
during the reign of Richard II., had been exposed 
to view in the same manner, and Imre no signs of 
the murderous hands of their enemies. Suffolk's 
party wished it to he believed that he had died of 
apoplexy. Some said he had died of a broken 
heart; but, even in the latter ease, Suffolk and the 
queen were his murderers. Humphrey, however, 
was not a man likely to die of grief and despair, 
for lie knew his great popularity, which m all pro¬ 
bability must have assured him that the parlia¬ 
ment, however composed, would not venture to 
proceed to extremities against him. Wluit fol¬ 
lowed was a miserable show designed to furnish a 
plausible justification of his arrest. Five of his 
retainers were seized, and accused of plotting to 
release the Duchess of Gloucester from her cou- 

• mm. 

+ This is Whethamstede. who was Abbot of St. Albans al tin* 
tune, a wtnin tneqd ol (fUmce-Mei, ami a declined euemv ol the 
Suffolk party, w hqjo lie calls “ dog*, scorpions, and impious masers. 
Me asserts that the duke died of yriel and sickness. It appeals that 
the abbol could have no motive foi eon waling the truth it he knew 
it. 
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fincment,—to come to tlie parliament in alms,— 
to murder tlie king, ami proclaim the duke, their 
master, in his stead. They were convicted and 
condemned to die the horrible death of traitors; 
but when they were only half hanged, they were 
cut down, and, before, the executioner could pro-, 
ceed in the bloody task of cutting up their bodies, 
Suffolk produced the royal pardon, and the men 
were easily restor'd to animation. The pains taken 
by the court to prove that this barbarous kind of 
mercy proceeded directly from the king without 
being suggested ,by any person, either layman or 
churchman, Pectus to us to prove directly the con¬ 
trary ; and knowing the state of nullity to which 
the imbecile Ilenry was reduced, we can scarcely 
conceive how any historian can venture to speak 
of him as a free and competent agent, and rite his 
merciful disposition and his religious feelings as 
proofs that Gloucester died a natural death# 

As if he bad not already created odium enough, 
the Marquis of Suffolk seized all the estates of 
the deceased duke, and, after keeping what best 
suited him, divided nearly all the remainder among 
his own family and most devoted partisans.t The 
good Duke Humphrey left no legitimate children, 
and, on account of her conviction, Dame Eleanor 
could not claim any part of his property. The 
duke’s friends in parliament, holdlv asserted his 
perfect innocence of treason, nhd laboured, session 
after session, to clear his memory from the im¬ 
putations of his enemies. 11 is old rival, his uncle 
Cardinal Beaufort, did not long survive him. lie 
had for some time withdrawn from political affairs 
to his see of Winchester, where, however, in spile 
of tlie weight of fourscore years, lie was still 
cherishing projects of ecclesiastical ambition, and 
dreaming of the triple crown of Rome which had 
so long eluded lus grasp, hut which he. fancied was 
at last within his reach. lie died in his palace of 
Walvcsey, on the 11th (lav of April, and the .hi/iiJ 
he gave of Christian feeling was shown in Ins will, 
whereby he bequeathed the. mass of his property to 
charitable purposes. Two codicils to this will, 
which is still extant, were written on the Tlh and 
9th of April. With part of his money was built 
and endowed the still existing hospital of St. 
Cross at Winchester, and four thousand pounds of 
it (a great sum in those days) were distributed 
among prisoners fur debt in London and South¬ 
wark. lie was buried in Winchester Cathedral, 
in the beautiful chantry which bears his nume.§ 

It has been said that Suffolk, in making the dis- 

• Kymer.—Hot. Pml.—Wliethnm.—-Hall.— fiuift m. Dr. Lln- 
Rnrd’s reasoning only goes to juove tlmt the king van innocent ; and 
this was the popular conMction;—tlie people laid the whole blame 
upon the queen and Suffolk, 
t JRymer. 

} •* Lord Cardinal, if thou think’st on Heaven's Miss, 

Hold up thy hand ; make signal of thy hope:— 

He dies, and makes no sign. *— 

Hen. T r I jxirl 2. 

It is almost impossible to remove the impression made by Shak- 
speare’s terrific death-lied scene; but that it is historically incorrect 
there can he little doubt. The great cardinal died almost in public, 
surrounded by the clergy of his diocese. 

$ Hall —Continuation Hist.Croyland.—Nichols, Royal and Noble 
\\ ills.— Milner’s Hist, Winchester. 


advantageous treaty of marriage, flattered himself 
that his liberality would secure an honourable peace, 
and that Margaret’s father promised to protect to 
the best of his power the possessions which re¬ 
mained to the English in France. Bnt these 
hopes, if ever entertained, were childish, and, with 
the national object in view of recovering their own 
kingdom, we may make a liberal allowance for the 
falsehood and delusive manoeuvres of the French 
court. When the truce expired, Charles con¬ 
sented several times to renew it for short periods; 
but this suited his own purposes, and he knew 
that many of his lords would not permit their 
operations to lie hampered hv any armistice in ease 
of a favourable opportunity for attacking tlie troops 
of Henry. The fact was, Charles had another 
civil war m the South upon his hands : the Count 
of Armagnac, favoured by the now discarded 
minister, La Tremoille, lmd organized a formidable 
league against him. The Dauphin, also, after 
making a wild expedition against the Swiss in 
favour of the House of Austria, was disaffected, 
and intriguing against his own father, whom he 
soon engaged in another civil war. France, in¬ 
deed, was for some time in such a distracted con¬ 
dition that she must, again have fallen under the 
yoke if the government of England had been able 
and willing to press her; but that government 
was now influenced by Margaret of Anjou, whose 
father, brothers, cousins, and a host of relatives 
were to benefit by its folly, weakness, and vacilla¬ 
tion. There were a number of secondary intrigues, 
demonstrations, retractations, and treaties, which 
signified nothing; but we may pass at once 
to tlift decisive movements which were made by 
the French as soon us they were in a condition to 
undertake anything important. 

a.d. 1449.—Maine, which lay so conveniently 
along the southern frontier of Normandy, and 
which Suffolk had so liberally surrendered to the 
queen's father, Item- of Anjou, had gradually been 
filled with French troops and companies of ad¬ 
venture in the service of King Charles, who in¬ 
sulted tlie English lines ulmost with impunity. 
The Duke of York had been for sometime recalled 
from the command in France, and sent into Ireland. 
In vain his successor, the Duke of Somerset, repre¬ 
sented to his government that he had no money,— 
no efficient army,—and that all the fortresses in 
Normandy were falling to ruin from want of proper 
repairs. Charles wanted a decent pretext for 
breaking the armistice, and such pretexts are 
always found when sought for. Some English 
soldiers, who had been expelled from their houses 
in Maine, plundered a town in Brittany, just as 
the French had plundered many a place in Nor¬ 
mandy during the truce. Somerset, conscious of 
his weakness, offered a reparation in money ; but 
Charles named a sum which it was impossible for 
him to pay, and then threw his troops across the 
frontiers of Maine, and called up his columns from 
all sides to fall upon both Lower and Upper Nor¬ 
mandy. While the English were negotiating 
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about the damage done in Brittany, Vemeuil and 
Pont de l'Arche were surprised or betrayed. The 
Bastard of Orleans, now Count of Dunois, led the 
main body of the nrmy to Rouen, within the walls 
of wh'ah he had many seeret agents. His force 
was immense, hut the capital of Normandy was 
taken rather through the treachery of the inhabit¬ 
ants than the valour of his troops. The Duke of 
Somerset, who saw the fortresses of Normandy 
falling around him, had been obliged to shut him¬ 
self up in Rouen, and all that he had to oppose to 
an army without, and to a« vast and disaffected 
population within, was a weak garrison of twelve 
lmndrejl men; hut the brave Talbot was with 
him, and where Talbot was the English were sure 
to do something to save their honour. One day a 
body of aimed citizens, who pretended to he in the 
interest of King Henry, obtained the guard of a 
part of the walls, which they immediately took the 
opportunity of betraying to the French. The 
Bastaid’s soldiers sealed the wall and established 
themselves in force between two towers, but pre¬ 
sently the erv was beard of, “ A Talbot—a Tal¬ 
bot!” and that redoubted captain, charging with a 
part of the garrison, slaughtered both soldiers and 
city guards, or threw them into the ditch. Hut 
the situation of the English was too desperate to 
be saved even by the heroism of a Talbot: the, 
whole town rose against them, opened their gates 
to the Bastard, and drove the garrison into the 
citadel, where Somerset capitulated on the 4th 
of November, 1449, being obliged to order the 
surrender of several other important fortresses as 
the price of his own libertv and that of iiis brave 
men. Talbot was given as an hostage,—Soirflersct 
retired to Caen.* 

A.n. 1450. — Popular indignation obliged the 
minister Suffolk to do something; but. all that he 
did, and it might he all that he could do, was to 
send a reinforcement of three thousand, men into 
Normandy. Sir Tlwmas Kyriel, the leader of 
these men, had the old confidence of a captain 
of Henry V. and Bedford ; and he did not doubt 
that, in ease of the French meeting him in the 
open field, he, could give a satisfactory account of 
them, however superior their numbers. He ac¬ 
cordingly gladly joined battle at Eourniigni with 
an army under the command of the Count of Cler¬ 
mont ; but, while he was engaged, a second army, 
led on by the Constable of France, made its ap¬ 
pearance, and closed upon him in flank and renr. 
Some of his men then broke, and fled, but more 
remained to fight desperately, and die with their 
swords in their hands. The victory of the French 
was complete, and they boasted of it without any 
reference to the enormous disparity of numbers.f 
Baycux, Avranches, and other towns, immediately 
surrendered to them ; and soon after the Duke of 
Somerset, was driven out of Caen. The last siege 

• Monstrel.—Hull. 

•j Monstrel.—Villaret.—Sir Thomas Kvriel huil drawn soma troops 
from the garrisons, ami joined them to hi* three thousand ; hut his 
force was still very inferior to the army ot Clermont, to sny uolhiltg 
of the second French nrmy under Richemont, 
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the Hhglish sustained was at Cherbourg; but that 
glace being furiously assailed both by sea and land, 
surrendered on the 12th of Aflgust; and the whole 
of Normandy was lost.* 

The Count of Dunois and other captains had 
. already made an impression on the English pos¬ 
sessions on the Garonne: the Count, of Penthievre 
had recently been despatched with an army in that 
direction, and, soon after the conquest or submis¬ 
sion of Normandy, the mass of Charles’s ftrc.es 
marched against Guienne, where there were scarcely 
any English troops, and where the people, though 
not much attarhed to the French, from whom they 
still differed materially in language and habits, 
were wavering and divided. The nobles generally 
had declared against the English : when the 
French army began their campaign in earnest, in 
1451, the castles were surrendered to them without 
any fighting. The burghers in the principal towns 
were not so submissive : — they generally held out 
until they had obtained favourable terms of capitula¬ 
tion, and the solemn engagement of the king to re¬ 
spect their municipal privileges and franchises. The 
English, collecting their weak and scattered detach¬ 
ments, retired to Bordeaux and the places in the 
neighbourhood of that fair and flourishing city, 
where their flag hail floated for three hundred 
years. Castillon, St. Emilion, Libourne, Rions, 
were carrit d by assault; and the Sire d'Orval 
advanced with a hodv of horse, to the environs of 
Bordeaux. At his approach the English garrison 
and eight or ten thousand of the citizens, with their 
mayor at their head, made a sortie with more spirit 
than discipline: D'Orval charged them rudely at 
several points, broke them, covered the roads with 
their wounded and their dead, and carried off a 
considerable number of prisoners to his quarters at 
Bazas. But Bordeaux was not lost by an unlucky 
sally ; mid this year the French were awed by its 
formidable attitude. In the following summer the 
counts of Dunois, Penthievre, Eoix, and Armagnac 
penetrated into Guienne from four different sides : 
the important town of Blave surrendered to them ; 
other places declared for Charles; mid, hemmed in 
or crushed by numerous and still increasing forres, 
the English, who no longer possessed a foot of 
ground in the province except Fronsac, Bayonne, 
and Bordeaux, were forced to consent to give up 
those places hv the festival of St.. John, if they 
were not previously relieved and reinforced by 
troops from England. The time passed; not a 
man was sent to their succour; and on the ap¬ 
pointed day the garrisons of Fronsac and Bordeaux 
pi led their arms and opened their gates to the 
officers of Charles. Notwithstanding their stipu¬ 
lation, the garrison of Bayonne still attempted to 
defend that place; hut they were compelled to 
capitulate soon after to Count Gaston de Foix, who 
besieged them with a great force of Basques and 
men of Bearn. 

• Monstrelet gives n curious account of the siege of Cherbourg* 
anti of certain French batteries where the cannons ami bombard* 
were under water when the tide was in, ami could only be used when 
the tide a us out. 
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Tims was lost, the last fragment of the bhlliant 
heritage of Eleanor of Aquitaine^ which had been 
secured by the policy and valour of Henry It. 
Nothing now remained to the English in France 
Save Calais and a strip of marshy land commanded 
by its batteries. In Normandy and the other parts 
of France their expulsion was hailed with a general 
though not unanimous joy ; hut it was far different 
.in Guienne, where the people, who did not con¬ 
sider themselves Frenchmen, and who were strongly 
attached to their old franchises, which the English, 
accustomed to liberties of the same sort, had re¬ 
spected, felt‘that they had much to lose and little 
to gain by being included in that national system, 
and placed under French governors. In spite of 
the solemn promises of Charles and the oaths of 
his captains, they presently found that tlieir capi¬ 
tulations and guarantees were worth nothing. The 
seneschal who governed at Bordeaux in the name 
of the King of France refused to take the oath 
which the seneschals of the English kings had 
always taken, to respect the. franchises, privileges, 
and customs of the city ; theiT municipal rights 
wore daily violated by the military and civil 
officers ; their trade was almost destroyed, and the 
commercial habits of the people were made a sub¬ 
ject of mockery by an arrogant soldiery, and a vain 
and beggarly nubility. Forgetting all tlieir former 
complaints against the pride oY the islanders, the 
people of Guienne long continued to regret the 
days when the red cross of England waved over 
their thriving cities and sea-ports. Nor did they 
submit to tlieir new masters without an effort to 
restore the dominion of tlieir old ones.* 

The tables had been turned : the English began, 
under Henry V., to make their conquest of France 
when that country was cursed with a mail king, 
an intriguing and vindictive queen, and a factious 
nobility ; and they finished losing all they gained, 
and a great deal more, when the same curses tell 
upon tlieir own country. Ilappy would it have 
been for the nation had the loss of the territories 
in France been the only evils flowing from those 
copious fountain-heads of discord and misery. But 
the shame of those losses was not to he borne 
patiently by a high-spirited people, who felt that 
their honour had been sacrificed by treachery and 
fatuity. Before the final closing of the account 
of defeat and expulsion they took a terrible ven¬ 
geance on the Duke of Suffolk,—for such wits the 
title which this minister, rising as his country 
stink, had now taken to himself. 

Bitter complaints had been repeatedly made, in 
parliament by a spirited minority, and as misfor¬ 
tunes thickened this minority became, u majority, 
whose indignation w'as overwhelming. Towards 
the end of 1449, while the public mind was exas¬ 
perated by the recent loss of Rouen, Suffolk w as 
attacked in both houses. He had a short breathing- 
time during the Christmas recess,t hut the popular 

• Monstrel.—A- Thieriy, Ilist. (iuyemie.—Hall.—Stow. 

+ Duriag this interval the bishop of Chichester, n friend of 
Suffolk and Keeper of the Privy Seal, whs massacred hy the people 
of Portsmouth for the part he* had taken hi the negotiations about 
Maine and Anjou. 


clamour rose louder and louder; and when parlia¬ 
ment met early in January, 1450, he complained 
of the accusations made against him, defended his 
lityalty and patriotism in uu eloquent speech, and 
challenged his accusers to the proof. This chal¬ 
lenge was readily accepted. Four days after, the 
commons, with very little ceremony, requested the 
lords to commit him to the Tower. The lords 
replied that they could not commit a peer without 
some specific charge against him. The commons 
took only two days to get up a direct charge, and, 
when they produced ft, it was neither honest nor 
ingenuous : but we have repeated instances in these 
ages of tlie. irregular way of proceeding in high 
state, trials, the criminal being often accused of 
things of which he was innocent, and not being 
charged with the things of which he was noto¬ 
riously guilty. In the present case it. was difficult 
to touch the question of the war m France without 
wounding the queen, and Margaret had already 
made herself (eared by her vindictive and daring 
character. The commons simply charged the 
duke with having furnished the castle of Walling¬ 
ford with provisions and military stores, with the 
object of assisting the King of France, w ho, they 
asserted, was preparing to invade England. The 
lords, however, without hesitation, ordered the 
arrest of the obnoxious minister, and lie was seized 
and conveyed to the Tower. The hill of impeach* 
meat, which the commons prepared m ten duvs, 
contained several additional charges. Indeed, the 
house seemed to have adopted all the popular 
rumours without scruple or examination ; and 
instead of keeping to facts which might he proved, 
or which at least were supported hy presumptive, 
evidence, they embarrassed and weakened their 
accusation hy inserting wild improbabilities. For 
example, they charged Suffolk with the design of 
destroying both Henry and his partial mistress Mar¬ 
garet, and placing the crown on the, head of his own 
son ; and they said that lie. had contracted engage¬ 
ments with the French, in the view of obtaining 
their assistance for these ends. To the charges of 
liberating the Duke of Orleans, and of ceding 
Maine and Anjou, he, was certainly amenable as 
a minister; and these charges were now preferred 
against him. But the commons were still wavering 
and uncertain ns to their proofs; and on the 7th of 
March, a month after laying their first impeach¬ 
ment of eight articles, they presented a new im¬ 
peachment of a very different kind, which contained 
sixteen articles, some of which seem probable 
enough, hut none of them amounted to absolute trea¬ 
son. They accused the duke of misprision of treason; 
making a profligate waste of the public money ; of 
diverting the supplies voted hy parliament to other 
objects than those intended by parliament in voting 
them ; of giving evil advice to the king in the 
matter of grants from the crown, whereby the king 
had been impoverished, and improper and disloyal 
persons advanced ; of betraying the secrets of the 
king’s government to the enemy; and of protect¬ 
ing from justice an infamous outlaw named William 
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’ Tailbois. The murder of the Duke of Gloucester, 
of which he was accused out of doors, was never 
alluded to in the present parliament; but we can 
hardly take this silence as a proof that Gloucester 
died natural death. 

On the 13th day of March Suffolk was brought 
to the bar of the lords, and falling on his knees be¬ 
fore the king, he vowed that he was innocent of any 
treason. In pleading, he kept to the absurd impeach¬ 
ment in eight articles, never alluding to the charges 
of waste of money, improvidence, and corruption, 
or indeed to any other of the, sixteen charges con¬ 
tained m the second lull of impeachment. As to the 
article relating to his project to secure the crown 
lor his own son, he maintained that it was absurd, 
and the project impossible. lie could not deny the 
cession of Maine and Anjou, hut he urged that he 
was not alone m that guilt (if guilt it were), for 
the other lords of the council had authorized that 
measure, and the peers in pinliament had after- 
uaids sanctioned it. lie pursued this line of 
argument in several eases, alleging that many of 
the lords had been partakers and co-operators in 
the matters laid to Ins charge. The commons 
were determined that lie should not escape, and 
refused to vote any supplies : the court, by wlueli 
could he meant little hut the queen, were equally 
resolved that, he should not he convicted ; and the 
a hole proceeding ended, as it began, in irregularity. 

On the 17th of March Suffolk was again called 
up to the loids, the king being present. The chan¬ 
cellor* observed to the duke that he had not claimed 
(lie privilege of a peer, and asked him whether 
lie had more to say in defence of his conduct. 
Suflolk said that lie thought he lmd said enough 
to establish Ins innocence ; and after asserting 
that he knew no more of certain conversations 
and other matters deposed against him than the 
child unborn, he threw himself upon the will 
of the king, his master. The scene had been 
airaiiged beforehand : the. chancellor instantly 
11 'joined, saying that, as the duke, did not put him¬ 
self upon his peerage for trial, the king would not 
dcrlaie him either innocent or guilty ; hut with 
lespcct to the second impeachment (to which 
Suffolk had given no answer), the king, not as a 
judge taking counsel of the lords, fait as one to 
whose authority the prisoner had submitted of bis 
own free will, commanded him to quit England 
before the 1st of May, and to remain in banish¬ 
ment for the space of five years, during which he 
was not even to set his foot in any ol the conti¬ 
nent id possessions of the. crown. The peers, upon 
I his, made a protest, stating that this was the act 
of the king, and not their act, and that it should 
not he taken as a precedent to injure the rights and 
privileges of the peerage.f 

If parliament had entered into this compromise, 
and were satisfied with it, it was far otherwise with 

* I’liis whs On. Archbishop of York. SulVoIk’s clmucellor, llie 
Archl) shop ot Canterbury, ie gig net! the seals »t the fust blush of 
the prosecution. According’ to some accounts, the jnesent scene 
passed in the king’s apartment, to which all the lords, spiritual and 
temporal, were summoned. 

t Rot. Pori. 


the people of London. These were furious that the 
traitor, the cause^if all the disgrace abroad,.as they 
dhnsidered him, should- he allowed to escape so 
easily ; and, ou tlie day of his enlargement, upwards 
of two thousand persons collected to take his life. 
Suffolk, however, evaded the rage of this mol), and 
went to Ins estates, where he summoned his re¬ 
latives, friends, and dependents. In their presence 
he swore upon the host llmt he wgis a wronged and 
innocent man ; and then lie went to Ipswich,* ami 
embarked for the continent. On the 2nd of May, 
as they were sailing between Dovpr and Calais, the 
two small vessels which earned the ewile and his 
retinue were hrought-to by the “Nicholas of the 
Tower,” a great ship of war. The duke was 
ordered on hoard the Nicholas, the captain of 
which said to him, ns he slept upon the deck, 
“ Welcome, traitor !” He was kept on board two 
days, (luring winch the ship stood off and on, pro* 
liahly communicating with some great movers in 
the business on shore, and the duke employed 
himself with lus confessor. On the. third day a 
cock-boat came, alongside, and in the boat went a 
block, an axe, and an executioner. Suffolk was 
handed over to the latter, who cut off his head as 
that of a traitor. A general cry had been raised 
that Suffolk still retained the confidence of Mar¬ 
garet. and that it was insupportable to see the 
“ queen’s darling” escape with a certainty of being 
soon recalled to power and to vengeance ; hut who 
were the directors of his assassination was never 
clearly proved. This much, however, is certain, 
that from the employment of the Nicholas of the 
Tower fin the eaptme,—and there wcie several 
other great ships sent to intercept the (hike,— the 
deed was done, not by the infuriated commonalty, 
hut bv peisons having rank and authority. No 
investigation took place ; the people rejoiced at the 
death, and their minds were soon excited bv other 
events which were the faint prelude to the hornhle 
w ill’s of the Roses.* 

John Cade was a native of Ireland, who had' 
passed some time in France as a soldier of the 
English, or, according to other authorities, as an 
outlaw. It, appears, however, that he had re¬ 
turned to his own country, and that he came from 
Ireland, then governed by the Duke of York, into 
England, at the moment when the excitement 
against the government was at the highest. In¬ 
surrections had broken out in several parts of the 
kingdom before Sulfolk’s fall, and Cade put him¬ 
self at the head of a great popular movement im¬ 
mediately after that event. He assumed the noble 
name of Mortimer, and claimed a descent which 
made him a relation (though illegitimately) of the 
Duke of York. None hut very questionable evi¬ 
dence was ever brought to show that this prince had 
employed him, yet it is certain that Cade, or rather 
the peculiar circumstances of the times, without 
which Cade would have been nothing, played the 
game of the duke, and encouraged the hopes that 
York had long entertained of grasping the loyal 

, . _ • HalL—t'out. Hilt (.'ruyl—Slow. 
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power. The men of Kent had long been Rioted 
for their determined spirit; they jvere the boldest 
and least vicious of the insurgents who, under Wu'i 
Tyler, nearly overturned a former, weak govern¬ 
ment ; they were probably better informed than 
the people of the inland counties of what was 
passing in France; and they were now more vio¬ 
lent in their complaints than the rest of the nation, 
where discontent.was universal. It was said, 
probably without truth, that the queen held them 
guilty of the recent murder of her favourite, whose 
headless body lay for some time exposed on the 
beach near ]>over, and that she had threatened to 
take a sanguinary vengeance. Cade threw himself 
among these men, who selected him to be their 
captain. He led them towards the capital; and 
about the middle of June, a great multitude, esti¬ 
mated at fifteen or twenty thousand, encamped at 
Blackheath, from which point Cade kept up a 
correspondence with the Londoners, among whom 
were many who wished success to his enterprise. 
The court sent to demand why the good mem of 
Kent had quitted their homes. Cade gave their 
reasons in a paper entitled ‘ The Complaint of the 
Commons of Kent.’ After alluding to the report, 
that Kent was to be destroyed by a royal power, 
and made a hunting forest, “ for the death of the 
Duke of Suffolk, of which the commons of Kent 
were never guilty,” Cade, or the pens that wrote 
for him, went on to complain, that justice and pro¬ 
sperity had been put out of the laud by misgovern- 
ment; that the king was stirred to live only on 
the substance of the commons, while other men 
fattened on the lunds and revenues of the crown ; 
that the people of the realm were not paid for 
stuff and purveyance forcibly taken for the king’s 
use ; that the princes of the royal blood were ex¬ 
cluded from the court and government, which were 
filled exclusively by mean and corrupt persons, 
who plundered and oppressed the people; that it 
was noised that the king’s lands in France had 
been aliened and put away from the eiowu, and 
the lords and people there destioved with untrue 
means of treason ; that the commons of Kent had 
been especially overtaxed and ill treated ; that 
their sheriff's and collectors had been guilty of in¬ 
famous extortion; and that the free election of 
, knights of the shire had been hindered. The 
court pretended to be preparing a proper answer 
to this startling list of grievances, but it employed 
the time thus gained in collecting troops in Lon¬ 
don. In this interval Cade sent in another paper, 
headed ‘ The requests by the captain of the great 
assembly in Kent.’ This document, though con¬ 
ceived in respectful language, went more directly 
to the point. It required that the king should re¬ 
sume the grants of the crown, so that he might 
reign like a king royal; that he should instantly 
dismiss all the false progeny and affinity of the 
Duke of Suffolk, and take about his noble person 
the true lords of his royal blood, namely, the high 
and mighty prince the Duke of York, late exiled 
from the king’s presence, and the mighty princes, 


the Dukes of Exeter, Buckingham, and Norfolk; 
that he should punish the false traitors who had 
contrived and imagined the death of that excellent 
prince the Duke of Gloucester, of their holy father, 
the Cardinal,* and of others, and who h#fi pro¬ 
moted and caused the loss of Anjou, Maine, Nor¬ 
mandy, and other parts of France. Among the 
great extortioners they mentioned by name Sleg, 
Cromer, Lisle, and Robert Est, and called for in¬ 
stant justice upon them. The court had now 
levied a considerable army; and this force was 
sent out to give the, rebels their answer. Cade 
fell back from Blackheath to Scvenoaks, where, in 
a good position, he halted, and waited the attack 
of a detachment of the royal army, which had fol¬ 
lowed him in his retreat. This detachment was 
defeated on the 24th of June, and the commander, 
Sir Humphrey Stafford, was slain. The soldiers 
had not fought with good will at Scvenoaks ; and 
when their main body, still at Blackheath, got 
intelligence of that affair, they began to say that 
they liked not to fight against their own country¬ 
men, who only called for a reasonable redress of 
grievances, and who had taken the field for the 
rights and liberties of the nation. The court now 
found that concession was expedient; and they 
sent Lord Say, a very obnoxious minister, and 
some other individuals, who had been closely con¬ 
nected with the Duke of Suffolk, to the Tower, 
which Lord Scales undertook to maintain for the 
king. 'Hie army was disbanded, and the king 
was conveyed for safety to the strong castle of 
Kenilworth. While this was doing. Cade re-ap¬ 
peared at Blackheath, and, by the end of June, he 
had made himself master of all the right bank of 
the Thames, from Lambeth and Southwark to 
Greenwich. From Southwark he sent to demand 
entrance into the city of London; and this, after a 
debate in the common council, was freely granted 
to him by the lord mayor. On the 3rd of July, 
Cade marched over the bridge, mid led his fol¬ 
lowers into the heart of the, capital. He seemed 
anxious to preserve the strictest discipline—he 
issued proclamations forbidding plunder, and in 
the evening he led his host back to the Borough. 
The next day he returned in the same good order ; 
but lie forced the mayor and judges to sit in Guild¬ 
hall, and pass judgment upon Lord Say, of whose 
person he had, by some means, obtained posses¬ 
sion. Say demanded a trial by his peers, but 
Cade’s men hurried him to the standard at 
Cheapside, and cutoff bis head. Soon after, they 
did the same by Say’s son-in-law, Cromer, the 
sheriff of Kent.t When this was over, they re¬ 
tired quietly to the Borough for the night. In the 
course of the following day a few houses were 
pillaged, Cade himself, according to some accounts, 

• This murder of old Heaufort was the most absurd statement in 
these documents. Surely it was natural enough for a man to die nt 
the a ge of eighty; und the cardinal, as we have haul, died almost in 
public. 

+ Hills of indictment were also found against the Duchess of Suf¬ 
folk, the Bishop of Salisbury, Thomas Daniel, and several other 
friends of the deceased minister, who, fortunately, were out of reach 
of the insurgents. 
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setting the example by plundering the house 
in which he had dined. The citizens now took 
counsel with Lord Scales, who had a thousand 
soldiers in the Tower ; and it was resolved tlmt 
they sAyuld prevent Cade from entering the city 
on the morrow. The insurgents got news of this 
intention in the night, and instantly made an 
attack on the bridge. The citizens resolutely de¬ 
fended that passage, and, after a nocturnal fight, 
which lasted six hours, and cost many lives, they 
remained masters of the bridge. Part of this old 
work was of the nature of a, draw-bridge ; hut it 
appears that Cade had destroyed the chains and 
machinery the first day that he crossed the bridge. 

The insurgents retired into Southwark, and, in 
concert with the irritated citizens, it was resolved 
to delude them by promises of pardon, as had been 
practised with the followers of Wat Tyler. Doth 
the chancellor and the ex-chancellor, the Arch¬ 
bishops of York and Canterhurv, had taken refuge 
in the Tower, whence they despatched the Bishop 
of Winchester with a general pardon, under the 
gieat teal, to all such as should return to their 
homes. It appears that the prelate also promised 
a redress of grievances. His mission had the im¬ 
mediate effect of creating a division among the 
insurgents—one party being of opinion that they 
ought to accept the conditions ; the other, that 
there was no faith to lie put in them. Some began 
to retire into Kent: Cade accepted the pardon, and 
then the whole force began to disperse. But in 
two days, Cade was again in Southwark, with a 
considerable host, who maintained that it would lie 
folly to lay down their arms until tliev had ob¬ 
tained some security from government for the per¬ 
formance of its promises. Dissension, however, 
broke out afresh, and, being awed by the warlike 
attitude of the Londoners, they retreated to Black- 
heath, and thence marched to Rochester, where 
their feuds terrified their leader. Cade, who ex¬ 
pected to he murdered or delivered up to govern¬ 
ment, which had proclaimed him a traitor, and 
offered one thousand marks for liis apprehension, 
got secretly to horse, and galloped ncross the coun¬ 
try towards the Sussex coast. He was closely 
followed by one Alexander Iden, an esquire, who 
overtook him, and attacked him sword m hand. 
After a desperate fight, the squire proved the 
better man. The. head of Cade was stuck upon 
London Bridge, with the face turned towards the 
pleasant hills of Kent; and Iden was made happy 
with the thousand marks. Pursuit was then made 
after Cade’s companions, and many were taken 
and executed as traitors.* It was stated in a sub¬ 
sequent act of attainder, that some of these men con¬ 
fessed that their object had been to place Richard 
Duke of York on the throne ; but this evidence is 
open to suspicion; and, moreover, it was not 
ailiimcd that the insurgents had been employed by 
the duke.f But whatever may have been the 

• Slow.—Fnbyau.— Fusion Letleis. 

+ The lift hen* Alluded to was an tut of attainder passed.nL'ainst 
the Yorkitdt» in No\ember, 1451), when their enemies were tii- 
uinjibant. 
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eautiu.i, prudence, and patience of the Duke of 
York, that princess name was certainly put pro¬ 
minently forward at this time ; and it is equally 
certain, if the question was to he decided by de¬ 
scent and birth, that York had a preferable right 
to the throne. 

We have shown in what manner the claims of 
the old line of the Plantagenets rested in Edmund 
Mortimer, Earl of March.* Tj)ls Edmund, after 
faithfully serving the House of Lancaster in peace 
and in war, died in 1424 ; upon which, as he left 
no issue, and as his brother ltogpr and his sister 
Eleanor had died childless, his riglrts passed to 
his sister Aline, married to the Earl of Cam¬ 
bridge, who had been condemned and executed for 
treason in the beginning of the reign of Henry V. 
Anne Mortimer had a son, the present Prince 
Richard, who succeeded to the titles of his paternal 
uncle, the Duke of York, as also to the lineal 
rights of his maternal uncle, Edmund Mortimer, 
Earl of March. But notwithstanding the growth of 
thadoctrine of hereditary right,—a doctrine which 
had gradually made way in Europe,-—it may he 
questioned whether the nation would have paid 
much attention to the genealogy of the Duke of 
York, if the notorious and still increasing incapa¬ 
city of Henry, and the odium which his wife 
incurred, had not foiced the subject upon their 
attention. The English, as compared with most 
of their contemporaries, had not been much given 
to precipitate, measures and revolutions ; the princes 
of the Lancastrian line had on the whole paid a 
delicate respect to the national liberties, and they 
had raised the military glory of the country to the. 
highest pitch. The memory of Henry V. was 
regarded w ith feelings that had almost the fervour 
of a religious worship, and it was not forgotten 
that their present king was the only son of that 
hero. For many years they bore with and com¬ 
passionated his weakness; they even reverenced 
his meekness and devotion, the only qualities he 
possessed susceptible of a favourable view. The 
Duke of York was well acquainted with all these 
circumstances, and he proceeded with a moderation 
and caution scarcely to he expected, under any cir¬ 
cumstances, from a prince claiming a crown by 
hereditary right. lie had been recalled from the 
command in France through the influence of, 
Queen Margaret, and his post in Ireland was con¬ 
sidered by his friends as a kind of exile. lie had, 
however, acquired great popularity among the 
English and the descendants of the English in that 
country ; and recently (in the year 1449) he had 
gained much credit by the ability he displayed 
in the suppression of an insurrection of the native 
Irish. Resigning his command there, he suddenly 
appeared in England in the end of August, 1451. 
It is said that attempts were made to prevent his 
landing, but that he came accompanied by a force 
more considerable than any the government had 
on foot near the eoast. After paying a short visit 
to the king in London, he retired to his castle of 

• See ante, p. 6. 
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Fotheringay. He was mute as to' his intentions, 
but the court took the alarm, nncVsought to oppose 
him by the Duke <5f Somerset, the nearest male 
relation to King Henry, anil the head of the 
younger branch of the House of Lancaster. Rut 
it was under Somerset’s government in France, 
that the loss of Normandy was completed; and 
this circumstance, added to that of his being in 
high favour with'the queen, rendered him almost 
as unpopular as the Duke of Suffolk had been.* 
Two years were spent in noisy discontent and 
silent intrigues. Each party stood in awe of the 
other, and treasured its ground before proceeding 
to extremities. Rome dark deeds were committed 
by both factions, but the settle of gutlt seemed 
rather to incline to the side of the court. Tresham, 
the Speaker of the House of Commons which had 
prosecuted the Duke of Suffolk, was assassinated 
by some friends of the queen. 

Ill the month of November, about two months 
after the return of the Duke of York, parliament 
assembled, and became the scene of angry debate. 
A member of the commons boldly proposed that, 
as Henry had no children, and was not likely to 
have any, the. Duke, of York ought to he declared 
heir to the throne.; but the proposer was committed 
to the Tower. The commons, however, passed a 
bill of attainder against the deceased Duke of 
Suffolk,t and agreed in a request that the king 
would he pleased to dismiss from office and from 
the court the new minister the Duke of Somerset, 
and several lords and ladies related to Suffolk. 
The court resisted or evaded both measures. 
Violent quarrels arose between the adherents of 
government and the Yorkists; the former asserting 
that there was treason afloat,— the latter, that there 
were projects for depriving Duke Richard of his 
liberty, and treating him as the Duke of Gloucester 
had been treated at Bury St. Edmunds. In the 
beginning of the year 1452 the Duke of York 
repaired to his castle of Ludlow, in Shropshire, 
the neighbourhood of which was devoted to the 
Mortimer family. He collected a considerable armed 
force, but, by proclamation, declared that he. had no 
evil intentions against the king, to whom he. offered 
to swear fealty upon the sacrament. A royal uiniv 
was sent against him; but while that, force went 
•' westward by one road, York marched eastward by 
another, and appeared before the gates of London, 
which were shut ill his face. He then marched to 
the borders of Kent, where he probably expected to 
be joined by the malcontents who had been out with 
Cade. It appears, however, that few joined him, 
and when Henry came up with him, at. Hartford, 
he agreed to a peaceful negotiation. Two bishops 
were the negotiators on the part of the king; and, 
when they asked why York was m arms, he 
asserted that it was for his own safety, seeing that 

* Rot. Pari.— Will. Wyreestei.— IJall—Stow 

■f In this bill Suffolk was set down us the nnudeiei of Gloucester, 
am! was also accused of abridging the days of otluu prince* ol the 
blood. We do not go bo far us I)i. Lmguul, to holding that the cir¬ 
cumstance is a positive proof of Suffolk’s innocence ■, but it it certain 
that parliament never'produced these charges while Suffolk was 
living.^ 


repeated attempts had been made to work his ruin. 
The king confessed that he had been watched with a 
jealous eye, but that this was on account of his suspi¬ 
cious conduct, and of the treasonable talk of his par¬ 
tisans, who had put forward his right to tht*succes¬ 
sion.* This was the only allusion made by either 
party to the duke’s hereditary claims during the 
present rising. Henry, however, said that, he cleared 
York of all treason, and esteemed him as a true, man 
and his own well-beloved cousin. Notwithstanding 
the coyness of the men of Kent, it may he presumed, 
from the high tone maintained by the duke, that 
Ins force was considerable. He insisted that all 
persons who had trespassed and offended against 
the laws, especially such as were indicted of 
treason, “ and others being openly noised of the 
same,’’ should he arrested and put upon their trial 
in a proper manner. The king, or those who 
directed him, promised all this, and more. A 
mock order was given for the apprehension of the 
minister, the Duke of Somerset, and York was 
assured that a new council, in which he should 
have a seat, should he appointed forthwith. Upon 
this Duke Richard disbanded his army, and agreed 
to a personal interview. Y\ ith singular confidence, 
considering the prevailing treachery, he went un¬ 
armed and almost alone to the king’s tent. One 
of the. first persons lie saw there was the Duke of 
Somerset, who called him felon and traitor, epithets 
which were retorted with interest. When York 
turned to depart he was told that he was the king’s 
prisoner. Somerset, it is said, would have pro¬ 
ceeded to a summary trial and execution, hut this 
was prevented, though rather, it appears, by the 
fears of the other ministers and courtiers than by 
the mercy' of the king, whom we cannot consider 
in the light of a free and competent agent, though 
we believe the concurring accounts of all writers, 
who describe him as having a honor of blood. 
York was Jthen sent to London, and held partly as 
a prisoner, and “straighten would have been kept, 
but it was noised that Sir Edward, Earl of March, 
son to the said Duke of York, was coming towards 
London with a strong power of Welshmen, which 
feared so the queen and council that the duke was 
set. at full liberty ; and on the 10th of March he 
made his submission, and took his oath m St. 
Paul’s to he a true, faithful, and obedient subject 
to the king, there being present King Henry and 
most of the nobility.”t This oath was exacted 
from York as a condition of his liberation. He 
retired to his castle of Wigmore, and remained 
perfectly quiet till lie was brought forward by the 
movements in parliament. 

Wc have said that, the people of Guieune did 
not submit without a struggle to the oppressive 
government of Charles VII. Soon after the paci¬ 
fication of the Duke of York f they sent a deputa- 

* The king, or those who managed for him, absurdly licensed York 
of unlaw!ally slaying the Bishop of Chichester, who lmd been killed 
in ii popular tumult at Portsmouth while the duke was in Ireland, g 

■f Stow. 

t Paatou Letters.—Whethamilede—Rot. Purl. — According to 
Stow, the Duke of York wan not oilowed to go free and letire to 
Wjgmore^until after the iinival of the deputation from Uuienne. 
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tiou into England to request llie assistance of a 
small army, to express their bitter regret at all the 
changes which had taken place, and to promise 
the most perfect loyalty and attachment to Kirtg 
Henry if he would enable them to throw off the 
French yoke. We have sufficiently explained the 
grounds upon which the burghers of Bordeaux and 
the other trading cities were dissatisfied ; but the 
dislike of the change was not confined to that class. 
Nearly all the lords of the Bordelais were irritated 
against the French, and they united with the citi¬ 
zens in the project of recalling the English. The 
chief of these nobles—the men of the highest rank 
in the country—were the sires of Duras, L’Esparre, 
Monferrand, Raii/.an, and L’Anglndc. These 
noblemen repaired secietly to London, where they 
treated with good effect, for, weak as was the 
government, it was determined to make an effort 
to reeovei what had been lost, by miserable negli¬ 
gence. Four or live thousand good soldiers were 
collected and equipped, and the command was 
offered to the brave old Talbot, who, notwith¬ 
standing the weight of neatly eighty years, accepted 
it joyfully. At his approach to Bordeaux there 
was a stormy debate in the municipal council ; 
some wished to permit the French garrison and 
the civil officers of King Charles to retire safe and 
sound ; others insisted that they ought to he thrown 
into prison and kept as hostages; and some, still 
mole animated by hatred and vengeance, said that 
they ought to he given up to the fury of the popu¬ 
lace. It was perhaps fortunate for the Ficnch 
that Talbot, marched into the town during'this 
debate: he made the garrison prisoners of war. 
The nobles of the country crowded to Ins honoured 
standard, - -the people ejpglit the tlame of insur¬ 
rection,— and in a brief space of time the red cross 
of England was again raised in nearly every town 
in (inienne. Charles, at the moment, wois engaged 
ilia senseless war w ith the Count of Savoy; hut 
these startling evmls recalled him from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Alps to the lulls of Gascony. 
Having failed m Ins attempts to win over the 
people by promises of better government, he ad¬ 
vanced against the towns on the Dordogne and the 
Garonne with lire and sword. Some of them he 
look by assault; and in these eases bis troops were 
even more merciless than is usual on such occa¬ 
sions. In order to strike terror, he also struck off 
the heads of several barons of the country who 
were made prisoner ; and in all .matters he treated 
Guienne as a revolted province. Being joined by 
some companies of adventure, and the forces of 
the counts of Foix and D Alhret, his army amounted 
to twenty-two thousand men. In the summer bil¬ 
lowing he laid siege to the important town of Cas- 
tillon. Talbot determined to relieve this place. 
On the 20th of July, between night and morning, 
lie surprised and cut to pieces a considerable force, 
drove m the outposts-, and fell upon the French in 
their intrenchiiicnts. Their position was strong, 
and defended by bombards that discharged stone 
shot; hut Talbot bad nearly carried it when the 


Counvof Penthievre came, up with another army. 
The English withdrew from the works, formed in 
{food order, and even then *<lid not despair of 
lighting their jvav back to Bordeaux; hut their 
brave, “ octogenarian chief” was slain, and his sou 
i W , as killed in attempting to save him ; and then 
the troops fled. About a thousand men were made 
prisoners, most of them within the French works 
which they had carried. There wjis no second army, 

-—there was no Talbot to prolong the struggle.»The 
French army soon appeared before Bordeaux, 
which, after a hold resistance of nparly two mouths, 
was compelled by famine to capitulation the 10th 
of October. The English garrison, amounting to 
about two thousand men, were allowed to depart 
with all their property, and the citizens were told 
that such of them as disliked the French rule 
might go with them. This permission was ac¬ 
cepted Iiy so many, that for a long series of years 
Bordeaux remained comparatively depopulated, 
and without commerce * 

A.n. 1454. The uneasiness shown by Parlia¬ 
ment at the increasing incapacity of the king, and 
at the power of the queen and the Duke of Somer¬ 
set, brought about the reeal of the Duke of York to 
the council ; and this measure was soon followed 
by the committal of Somerset, wlm was sent to 
the Tower at the end of the year 1453. Some 
proceedings in Paid lament have an iircgular and 
intriguing air; but what immediately followed was 
U great constitutional measure forced upon the 
nation, who were, aware that Henry’s unhappy 
malady had assumed so decided a character of 
derangement or imbecility as to render him unlit 
for any of the offices of government, or indeed of 
the common duties of civil life. On the 14th of 
February, 1454, Parliament was opened by the 
Duke of York, as lieutenant or commissioner of 
the kina. For some time, the court bad endea¬ 
voured to conceal Henry’s real condition; but the 
lords were now resolved to ascertain it, and an ac¬ 
cidental circumstance allonled them a good reason 
for forcing the privacy of Windsor Castle, Kemp, 
Archbishop of Canterbury mid chancellor of the 
kingdom, died, and, as it was usual for the. House 
of Lords to confer personally with the sovereign 
on such high occasions, u deputation of twelve 
peers went to Windsor, and would not lie refused , 
entry into the castle. They found Henry inca¬ 
pable of answering them or understanding them ; 
— in the words of their report to the House, “they 
could get no answer nor sign from him, for no 
prayer nor desire,” though they presented them¬ 
selves to him three several times. This report of 
the deputation was, at their prayer, entered on 
record in parliament, and was reasonably consi¬ 
dered as authentic a testimony as could he pro¬ 
cured of their sovereign’s infirmity (of which there 
was no kind of doubt in the country), and after 
adjourning two days, they “elected and nomi¬ 
nal- d Richard Duke of York to be protector and 
defender of the realm of England.” A oik, still 

• MonstrH.— *. TWtr\. Hist <le GintMine- Hall 
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advancing no hereditary claim to the crown, ac- but another way into the town was pointed out; 

cepted of the humbler office with all the limita- unrl, winding round part of the hill on which it 

tions put upon it by Parliament; but a weighty stands, and crossing some gardens, the Karl of 

circumstance probably this time contributed to his Warwick entered St. Alban’s, and attacked the 

moderation. Queen Margaret had been delivered royalists in the streets. York then tot fed the 

of a son about a vear before, and, though the outcry barriers, and, utter a very short contest, the 

seems to have been almost uuivetsal that this was royalists gave way, rushed out of the town, and 

no child of Henry, the legislature could not enter- tied in the greatest disorder.’" The Duke of So- 

tain the popular ("lamour, but recognised the infant merset, the Karl of Northumberland, and the Lord 

Edward, by creating him Prince of Wales and Clifford were slain: the Duke of lluckingham, 

Karl of Chester. In accepting his po.-t as pro- land Sudelv, the Earl of Stafford, and the unfoi- 

tector, York took 1 care to obtain the most explicit tunate king were wounded,—all bv arrows. The 

declarations Yrom the peers, that he only followed Duke of York found Henry concealed m the house 

their “noble commandments” This done, the of a tanner: his wound, though in the neck, was 

peers carefully and sliictlv defined the amount not serious. He was treated with mildness and 

and duration of his power: it was to last till the outward respect; his conqueror conducted him to 

king’s recovery, or, in ease of his non-recovery, till the noble abbey ot St. Alban s, where it appears 

Prince Edward became of age. In about nine that they prayed together before tiie shrine of 

months Henry 1 covered his memory and some England’s first martyr. After this affair, which 

degree of reason—perhaps as much as lie had left the. helpless Henry n prisoner in the, hands of 

usually possessed. The court instantly claimed his enemies, it might have been expected that 

for him the full exejrcke of royalty; and York at York would put forth his hereditary claim, hut 

once gave up the protectorate. The first use the disposition of parliament was not yet favour- 

made of this resumed authority by the king was to able to any such pretension, the nation apparently 
liberate the Duke of Somerset.* This step and was still unconvinced of the. dogma of the inde- 

some others, winch showed that it was the in- feasible right by birth, and York again displayed 

tention of the court to restore the unpopular mi- moderation. When parliament met in the month 

liister, irritated a great part of the nation, and of July, it did little else than renew the protesta- 

induoed Yoik once more to take up arms, lie turns of allegiance to Henry and his son. After a 

retired again to Ludlow, where lie was joined by prorogation, parliament met again on the 112th of 

the Duke of Norfolk, the Karls of Warwick and November, wh n the Duke, of York was appointed 

Salisbury, and other men of rank. Again Henry by commission to open the proceedings as lieutenant 

went, or was carried, with an army towards Lud- of the king. The commons, thereupon, sent up a 

low; but this time the duke, instead of avoiding message to the lords, stating, that as the Duke of 

him by taking a different road, anticipated his Yoik had been appointed to represent the king oil 

movements, and met him near to the capital with this occasion, so “it was thought hv the commons, 

an army equal to his own. It appears that neither that if the king hereafter could nut attend to the 

force was very considerable, but that York had protection of the country, nil able person should lie 

the superiority in the number or goodness of appointed protector, to whom they might have re- 

liis ateliers.f On the 22nd of May, as the royal- course for redress of injuries, especially asgreatdis- 

ists were about to continue their march from St. turbanres had lately ifrisen in the west tlnough the, 

Alban’s, tbev saw the lulls m their front covered feudsof the Karl of Devonshire and Lord Bonvile.” 

with armed men, who were moving forward, and Tin* new Archbishop of Canterbury, in his quality 

who did not stop till they came, near to the liar- of chancellor, said that the subject would he taken 

riers of the town. The banner of York, now for into consideration by the lords. Two days after, 

the first time raised in actual civil war, floated the commons repeated their request—refusing to 

over this host, who were chief!v Welshmen, or proceed with any other business until it should be 

■ men from the marches of Wales. The. duke sent granted. During the earlier Norman reigns, the 

a herald into the town, professing great loyalty archbishops and bishops had pretended more than 

and affection for the king, but demanding the per- once that the right of providing for the vacancy 

son of the Duke of Somerset. It was replied hv, of the throne was especially vested in them; the 

or for the king, that he would rather perish in great lay lords never left to the church the full 

battle than abandon his friends. Upon this, battle exercise of any such power; but it was still held, 

was joined. Unless the people of St. Alban’s were that in the upper house, between the peers spiritual 

disaffected—and we are inclined to think, from and temporal, lay the exclusive prerogative of ap- 

what followed, that they were—the royalists had pointing regents or protectors, and that tlic com- 

cvery advantage of position, for they were within inons could not legally interfere in such high 

the town, and their enemy had to advance against matters. Hut notwithstanding this theory, and 
them across barriers and through narrow lanes and several precedents, the lords submitted to the pre- 
streets. York was kept in check at the barriers, sent interference, and granted the request of the 

• Rot. Purl—Itym.—Whelhamfitede.-—Paslon Letters. • The number of the Lancastrians killed in this affair lias been 

+ Whetharnstede, Abbot of St. Alban s, who appears to have been absurdly exaggerated in most of our old histories. One of the Pastern 

in tli.it abbey at the time, aays that the Duke of York had only Letters, mitten immediately after the light, Bays that only six score 

three thousand lighting men with him. were slain. 
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commons, who were so decided and active, that 
they sent up a third message on the following 
day.* York, therefore, was again declared pro¬ 
tector, Jjnd with this remarkable difference in thfc 
terms of*his appointment:—he wus to hold his 
authority till discharged of it by the lords in par¬ 
liament, instead of holding it as before, during the 
king's pleasure. Still, however, parliament re¬ 
spected the rights of the infant prince, and it was 
declared in this session, as in the preceding year, 
that the protectorate should cease, m all eases, us 
soon as Edward attained l»s majority.! - The 
ostensible reason for superseding Ileury was his 
acknowledged incapacity, derived from physical 
maladies attended by mental derangement. There 
is no positive proof that he was worse than he had 
been a few months before; but if he were no 
better, the step need not surprise, us. It happened 
to hint, as to his reputed grandfather, the unhappy 
Charles VI. ; being known to suffer fits of insanity, 
people could never count with any certainty on 
ins lucid intervals, or put any trust in a king who 
was alternately declared to be, sane or insane ac¬ 
cording to the rise or fall of a party. The Mouse 
of Commons and the people would certainly have 
gone farther in the way of revolution; but the 
prelates, with one or two exceptions, and most of 
the lay lords were still averse to a change of dy¬ 
nasty. Indeed, they seem to have yielded to a 
strong popular demonstration on this occasion, and 
to leave appointed York protector, contrary to their 
inclinations. The duke, however, had a majority 
in the council, mid lie gave some of the most im¬ 
portant offices to his tried friends. The Earl of 
Salisbury was made chancellor, and the Earl of 
W arwick received the command of Calais, which 
soon became the stronghold and refuge of the 
party. No acts of vengeance were committed : 
it was considered that the Somerset faction had 
suffered sufficiently in the deaths of tly.: lords in 
the affair of St. Alban’s. Not a drop of blood 
was spilt, nor a single attainder passed. 

Queen Margaret was not idle during this second 
short protectorate, and the powerful party of the 
court was put in motion. When parliament met, 
after the Christmas recess, in 145G, Ilenry, to the 
surprise of nio.-t people, attended, and demanded 
hack, and received from the lords, all his authority 
as king. No doubt w as raised touching lus malady, 
and York resigned the protectorate without a 
struggle—apparently without a murmur. All the 
officers he had appointed were dismissed and re¬ 
placed by persons devoted to the queen. Then 
York thought it time to look after the personal 
safety of himself, his sons, and adherents. He 
retired to his estates, where he kept his vassals on 
the alert; and most of the great lords of his party 
did the same. This was the more necessary, as 
the families and friends of Somerset and Northum¬ 
berland, and the other lords who had fallen at St. 

• On this occasion the assent of the commons is formally intro¬ 
duces! In the net passed to ratify the election of the peers, 

t Hot. l’url. 


Alban’S, openly expressed their determination to 
take a sanguinary vengeance. Having once drawn 
blood, the Lancastrians and • the Yorkists (we 
must now use .these dreadful words) could no 
longer settle their differences by any other means 
tjian the sword; and they prepared to make 
England the seat of a civil warfare like that 
which had raged itpFraucc, under similar circum¬ 
stances, between the Bourguignoiw and the Arma- 
gnaes. But there were some essential points of 
difference in the civil wars of the two countries : 
the objects of the English factions, weic loftier and 
better defined I him those of the Frenfch parties; 
they deliberated a long time before they drew the 
sword ; and, when they drew it, they wielded it in 
a more manly fashion. Instead of proceeding by 
surprises and a-sassinations, sieges of castles, and 
paltry skirmishes,—instead of dragging on an in¬ 
decisive war year after year, harrowing and wast¬ 
ing the substance of the poor people, each party 
collected its forces at once, and hastened to tiy the 
issue on au open field of battle. 

In the end of Febiuary a great council was held 
at Coventry, and a sort of pacification was there 
effected between the Yorkists and the court party, 
the duke and his friend Warwick being compelled 
to give fresh assurances and oaths of fidelity.* 
The king, who was, no doubt, sincere, whatever 
may have been the? feelings of his wife and the 
courtiers, then endeavoured to reconcile York and 
his friends with the avengers of Somerset and 
Northumberland. London was chosen, by mutual 
consent, to he. the scene of this great peace-making. 
The Yorkists were lodged in the city, where their 
protection was secured by the. mayor and the armed 
burghers; the Lancastrian lords were lodged out¬ 
side the walls and in the neighbourhood. After 
some days spent in deliberation, the king, who lay 
at Berkhamstcad, and who had assumed the cha¬ 
racter of umpire, gave his award, signifying that 
the Duke of York and the Earls of Warwick and 
Salisbury should build a chapel for the good of 
tlie souls of the lords they had killed at St Alban’s; 
that both those who were killed there and those who 
had killed them should he held loyal subjects; that 
the Duke of York should pay to the widow and 
children of the Duke of Somerset the sum of five 
thousand marks ; that the Earl of Warwick should 
pay to Lord Clifford the sum of a thousand marks, 
and that the Earl of Salisbury should release 
Percy Lord Egremout from the damages he had 
obtained against him for an assault, upon condition 
of Percy’s giving securities to keep the peace for 
ten years. This award was accepted; the court 
came into the city ; and king, queen, Duke of 
Yoik, and all, walked lovingly together in pro¬ 
cession to St. Paul’s.! 

• The transactions at Coventry, and those which followed soon 
after in London, are involved in considerable doubt. Some light W 
thrown on the obscurity by p -sages in the Paston Lott (ns, but 
much will for ever remain daik. It it. clear, however, that both in 
Coventry and Loudon the Yoikists feared a plot on the part of tho 
uneen. According to some accounts, the Duke of York anti the 
Karl of Warwick, ny the terms of reconciliation, were to have places 
in the council. No such places were given to them. 

t Whetliamstede.~Rot. Piul.—Long accounts of the procession 
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This was on the 25th day of March. Tn the 
month of May, Warwick, who,had been allowed 
to retain the command at Calais, engaged, with 
great bravery, but without a due regard to the laws 
of nations, a stnmg fleet belonging the Tlanse 
Towns, captured five or six ships, and carried them 
into Calais. The powerful Hanseatic league com¬ 
plained to the English court, atvhich called upon 
Warwick for explanations. Warwick presented 
hum,ell at Westminster; hut in a few days he 
fled, alleging that his life was aimeij at by the. 
malice of the courtiers, who had set on men wear¬ 
ing the king’s livery to assassinate him.* The 
truth is, neither of the two pin ties could trust tiie 
oilier; the reconciliation brought about through 
the gentle-hearted king was only apparent; the 
lelatums of the lords killed at St. Alban’s thirsted 
for vengeance as much as ever; and the Yorkists 
believed that the i|ueen kept a dismal record in 
which the names of all the leadeis of their party 
were inscribed in Idlers of blood. Warwick joined 
his father, the Earl of Salisbury, and soon after 
they bad a conference with the Duke of York and 
his friends, lie then hastened over to Calais, 
where he was so popular, that his recal or dis¬ 
missal by the government of Henry would have 
been hut ail idle ceremony. During the. winter 
months he collected some veteran troops who had 
served in the French wars.. In England the 
Yorkists were not less active ; and as tire court 
was raising an army as fast, as the embarrassment 
of its finances would permit, it became < vident 
that a fierce conflict was inevitable. The Yorkists 
asserted, as before, that they only armed for (heir 
own security. In the month of September, 1459, 
the Fail of Salisbury moved from Middleliam Castle 
in Yuikslnrc, to jinn his forces to those of Duke 
Richard, who lay in the Welsh marches. At 
Bloreheath, near Drayton, in Shropshire, lie found 
himself in presence of a Lancastrian army, com¬ 
manded by Lord Audlev, who had thrown himself 
between the earl and the duke with the view of 
preventing their junction. The Lancastrians were 
far superior in number;—they are estimated by 
some writers at ten thousand men; hut Salisbury, 
by a feigned retreat, and by superior generalship, 
and the better discipline of bis troops, gained a 
complete victory. Two thousand of the Lan¬ 
castrians were slain, and Lord Audley himself was 
included in the number. 

Salisbury joined the duke at Ludlow Castle, and 
Warwick, the true hero of these unhappy times, 
appeared there soon after with the fine troops he 
had raised at Calais.t The Lancastrians were not 
unprepared: sixty thousand men had been col¬ 
lected from different parts, and Henry was at 
Worcester with this force. After some negotia- 

i i St. Paul's nre givon in Hull, Stow, and Ilolinslit'd. Tin* Duke 
ill York and the queen walked hand in hand. Tin* great quarrel was 
between the&e two. 

* As Warwick w&r leaving the eon it, one of his retinue was struck 
by a servant ol the royal household, and a dieadful all ray followed. 
Ii is uot proved that there w as a design toniuidei the earl; but it is 
quite clear that the parties weie in such u (state that any accident 
must Ining them to a collision, 
f Whclhara.—Hall.—Stow. 
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lions, in which the Yorkists asserted that the king’s 
promises and good intentions were things not to be 
counted upon, as the courtiers did their own w ill 
against his wishes, and had in the preceding year 
basely attempted to murder the Earl of Warwick, 
the Lancastrians advanced from Worcester against 
their enemies, who, notwithstanding the com¬ 
parative smallness of their numbers, boldly awaited 
their attack. The positions occupied by the 
Yorkists showed the military science of Warwick 
and his father Salisbury; they had thrown up 
intrenchmeiils and disposed in battery a number of 
cannons and bombards, and though as yet the 
field-artillery was very deficient, being ^clumsy, 
slow, and difficult to move, cannons had heroine 
ol’ great importance in fortified camps or fixed 
positions of any kind. As the Lancastrians ap¬ 
proached, they were cannonaded with some effect; 
the lines of the enemy w'ere imposing ; and it was 
resolved to put off the battle for that day. During 
the night Sir Andrew Trollop, who was marshal of 
the Yorkist camp, and who had the immediate 
command of most of the men brought from Calais, 
deserted with all his veterans to the standard of 
Henry. “ When the Duke of York was advertised 
of this departing,” says our old historian of the 
Wars of the Roses, “no marvel though his senses 
were moved and his wits disturbed, as a man that 
suddenly nseth out of a trance wotteth not ’vluit to 
do or buy ”* This defection finished the campaign : 
the Yorkists broke up from the intrenched camp 
near Ludlow, and retreated in different directions 
without being followed. 

All this happened on the 13th and 14th of Oc¬ 
tober, 1459. On the 20th of November a parlia¬ 
ment met at Coventry, and attainted the Duke of 
Yolk, Ins duc hess, his sons, the Fail and Countess 
of Salisbury, their son the Far! of Warwick, the. 
Ford Clinton, and many others. The Duke of 
York, who was thus doomed, had got safely to Ire¬ 
land, where he was still popular from the remem¬ 
brance of his former government of that island. T he. 
Farl of Warwick had retired to his sure asylum of 
Calais, conducting witli him his father, the Fail of 
Salisbury, and the young Farl of March, the Duke 
Richard’s heir. The court appointed the Duke of 
Somerset to the command of Calais ; but when 
that obnoxious nobleman appeared before the port, 
the batteries opened upon him, and he was glad to 
escape to Guisnes. While he lay there, the mari¬ 
ners of his fleet deserted to a man, and went over 
to their great favourite, Warwick, carrying all the 
ships with them. This gave the “ king-maker ” 
the command of the Channel, and after taking two 
small fleets, fitted out by the Lancastrians, he sailed 
to Dublin.t From Ireland he returned to Calais, 
and then, crossing the Channel, he landed in Kent 
towards the. end of June, 1400. He only brought 
fifteen hundred men with him; but manifestos 
had been previously circulated, and the men of 
Kent crowded to his banner. As he appioacbed 
Canterbury, the archbishop, who had been pro- 

* Ilall. f WluHhnm.—Paslon Loiters. 
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moted during the first protectorate of the Duke of 
York, went out to meet him and welcome him. 
The Lord Cobham and all the knights and gentle¬ 
men in Jhe neighbourhood soon joined hie armyj 
which w*s swelled to thirty thousand men before 
he reached Blaekheath. On the 2nd of July, the 
city of London welcomed him as a friend and 
deliverer; and he rode through the city, accom¬ 
panied by his father and Edward the heir of York, 
to whose beautiful person and promising appear¬ 
ance all eyes were turned. Five bishops followed 
in the train of Warwick, who^without. losing time, 
continued his march into the midland counties. 
He fomvl the Lancastrians at Northampton, oc¬ 
cupying an intrenched camp not unlike that which 
lie and his friends had formed at Ludlow in the 
preceding year. There wcie other points of re¬ 
semblance between these two affairs, for Lord Grey 
de Ruthyn now deserted the Lancastrians ns Sir 
Andrew Trollop had deserted the Yorkists. The, 
former, however, were not so fortunate in their 
retreat: they lost three hundred knights and 
gentlemen, besides the Duke of Buckingham, the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, and the Lords Beaumont, and 
Egremont.* It appears that in this, as in several 
other encounters, all the victims were men of eon- 
dition, for Warwick adopted as a fixed principle 
that it was proper or politic to spare tiie common 
people, and to refuse quarter to the nobles and the 
leaders. The unhappy Henry was taken prisoner 
a second time, but Margaret escaped with her son 
Edward, and, after many adventures, got into 
Scotland. The. victors marched hack to the capital 
and summoned a new parliament, to meet at West¬ 
minster in the name of King Henry, whom they 
treated with great tenderness and respect. The 
parliament repealed all the acts passed at Coventry 
the year befoie, alleging that that parliament had 
not been duly and freely elected. Then the Duke 
of York, who had come over from Ireland, entered 
London with a splendid retinue all armed and 
well mounted. From the city he rode to West¬ 
minster, where he dismounted and entered the 
House of Lords. It was an exciting moment: he 
walked straight to the throne and laid his hand 
upon the gold cloth which covered it; hut there he 
paused—looked round—and did not seat himself 
on the throne. He had, however, at last made up 
his mind to claim it. His friend, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, asked him if he would not visit the 
king, who was in the palace hard by? The duke 
replied that Henry ought rather to wait upon him, 
—that he was subject to no man in that realm,— 
hut, under God, was entitled to all sovereignty and 
respect. The peers maintained a dead silence, and 
the duke, leaving the house, took possession of the 
royal palace as his own.f In less than a week— 
on the 16th of October—the duke sent a formal 
demand of the crown to the lords, requiring their 
immediate answer. The lords told him that they 
refused justice to no man, but that they could give 

• Whethum.—Stow.—Hall. 

\ Whcilmm.—-Hall—Rot. Fail. 


no answer without the advice and consent of the 
king. They, however, were forced to attend to 
th? duke’s paper, in which he •traced his descent, 
and claimed asjlie representative of Roger Mor¬ 
timer, whose right lie maintained was according to 
fjll law preferable to that of a'descendant of Henry 
of Bolingbroke, who lmd entered upon the thrones 
of England and Franco against all manner of 
right. There was probably much in this pro¬ 
position unpalatable, even as constitutional floe- 
trine, to the upper house. Many of the great 
lords, moreover, had attained t<\ their greatness 
under Henry of Bolingbroke, his son, 1 'and grand¬ 
son, whom it was now proposed to declare usurpers; 
and the Yorkists had iiritated the teudeicst sus¬ 
ceptibilities of many of the lords by their repeated 
threats of resuming the estates and grants of the 
crown. At the same time, no doubt, they felt some, 
sympathy for the inoffensive king, who, now that 
the queen was away, was pitied by the people at 
large. Indeed, a notion had gone Imtli that Henry 
was very likely to become a saint, and to be 
canonised, like his predecessm Edward the Con¬ 
fessor, whom he resembled in many respects. As 
the Duke of York would not, brook dchu, the lords 
waited upon Hem y on the iollow iug morning. The 
captive king, or those who advised linn, made a 
spirited reply, reminding the lords that lie, as an 
infant, had lnheritetl the crown which had been 
worn with honour by his father and his father’s 
father,—that he himself had been permitted to 
wear it without challenge for forty years, and that 
the lords and princes had all repeatedly sworn 
fealty to him. Instead, however, of standing on 
the firm ground of tinnier precedents, which had 
shown that England was not to he considered as 
heritable properly, and that the order of succession 
could he altered by the estates of the kingdom, the. 
lords were requested to make search for arguments 
and proofs against the duke’s right. This was in 
fact giving up the question, for as soon as the laws 
of hereditary descent were assumed as decisive, 
the title of Rielmrd became, indisputable, and all 
the objections to it were idle and ridiculous, ex¬ 
cepting always that derived from the oaths of 
fealty the duke had taken to the reigning king. 
The lords, greatly embarrassed, wished to have the 
opinion of the judges, lmt the judges asserted that 
such high matters could he decided only by the 
princes of the blood and the parliament, and refused 
to attend. The Upper House then summoned the 
king’s serjeants and attorneys, who were obliged to 
attend against their will, the lords holding them 
as bound by their office to give advice to the 
House. The lords deliberated and voted with an 
appearance of perfect freedom, just as if Warwick 
had not been at hand at the head of a victorious 
army; and, on the 23rd of October, they presented 
their objections to Richard’s title. These were— 
I. The duke’s oaths of fealty and the oaths they 
had all taken to Henry ; 2. Many acts of parlia¬ 
ment passed since the accession of the House of 
Lancaster; 3. That entails had been made of the 
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crown on the male line only, whereas he claimed 
through a female. The other two objections were 
thoroughly ridiculous; they referred to York hot 
having home his proper cont-ol-arms, and to a 
declaration made by Henry IV., which everybody 
knew to be utterly false.* The duke’s counsel had 
an easy tusk in replying to these objections. No¬ 
thing was of much weight except the oaths, and 
these the duke offered to refer to the consideration 
of die highest spiritual court. The lords were 
compelled to acknowledge that the hereditary law 
was wholly in favour of York. At the end of this 
curious inqsiirv, they suggested a compromise 
which York had the moderation to accept. Henry 
was to retain the crown during his life; hut at his 
death it was to devolve to liichurd, and to he 
vested in him and his heirs, to the exclusion of 
Prince Edward, the son of Margaret of Anjou.f 
But there w as a powerful party whose voices were 
not heard in these deliberations, and the energetic 
Margaret was at large exciting them to lake up 
arms for her son. Soon the gentle hills of England 
glittered again with hostile lances, and hostile hands, 
collecting from all quarters, advanced to meet in 
two great armies, the one under the Duke of Somer¬ 
set, the Em Is of Northumberland and Devon, and 
the Lords Clifford, Dacres, and Nevd; the other 
under the Duke of Yoi k,the Earl of Salisbury, and 
other lords. They met, on the last day hut one of 
the year, at Wakefield, in Yorkshire, where Richard, 
who was as quick in the field as he was slow and 
cautious in the council, imprudently gave battle with 
forces very inferior in number. The onslaught was 
terrific ; the men on both sides fought with savage 
fury, for the people had entered into ihe delicate 
questions of right and legitimacy, and their pas¬ 
sions were worked up to licnzy. For a time the 
Yorkists maintained the conflict with a good hope of 
victory, for they were in a better state of discipline 
than their adversaries; hut a sudden charge in 
their rear, made by some troops of 1 oiderers who 
had been brought up by Queen Maigaret, proved 
fatal to them. The duke himself was slain ; and 
of five thousand men who had followed him to 
Wakefield, two thousand remained upon the field. 
The Earl of Salisbury was pursued and taken 
during the night: he was carried to Pontefract 
Castle, where lie lost his head. York’s second 
ton, the Earl of Rutland, a beautiful bov only 
twelve or thirteen years old, was stopped at Wake¬ 
field Bridge, as he was flying with a priest “called 
Sir Robert Aspall, who was chaplain and school¬ 
master to the young carl.” The poor hoy fell on 
his knees to pray for mercy,hut, as soon as he was 
known, Lord Clifford, whose father had been 

• Heur), it will W remembered, bad claimed tbe crown us bring 
“descended by light, line of blood (torn the good loid King Henry 
III." (See Vol. i. )t. K00.) He pretended that his ancestor, Edmund 
Karl of Lancaster, the great-granduther of Ins mother the Duchess 
Blanche, tv as the elder brother of Edward 1 , but bad Wen set aside 
in favour of Edward, in consequence of being deformed in body. 
This was simply a barefaced invention and untruth,in opposition to 
all evidence, and could not for a moment have deceived anvbodv. It 
seem a to have been put forward meiely as a decent superficial var¬ 
nish, which might peihaps soften the irregular character of the 
transaction to formal consciences. 
i Rot. l*arl.—Wlietluim.—*Ilall.' 
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killed by the Yorkists at St. Alban’s, plunged his 
dagger into his heart, vowing, by God’s blood, that 
he would do the like to all of kin to York, and then 
the savage hade Aspall go on and tell his mother, the 
duclials, what had happened. England, was not 
yet accustomed to such deeds, and a cry of horror 
ran through the land. Margaret vented what 
spite she could upon the lifeless hotly of Duke 
Richard ; by her orders his head was stuck over 
a gate of the city of York, and a paper crown was 
put upon it in cruel mockery. If lie had had less 
mercy and moderation he might have worn the 
real crown long before, and have sent the husband 
and the son of Margaret to their graves. Nearly 
all the officers and persons of note died fighting at 
Wakefield, w here no quaiter was given; hut a few 
knights and esquires who escaped from the field 
were taken and executed by order of the queen at 
Pontefract and other places. This vindictive 
woman was mad for blood, and her fury was hut 
too well seconded by such ot the Lancastrians as 
had lost friends and relations in the war. “At. 
this deadly blood-supping was much joy and great 
rejoicing ; hot many laughed then that sore la¬ 
mented after, as the queen herself and her son : 
and many were glad then of other men’s deaths, 
not knowing that their own were near at hand, as 
the Lord Clifford and others.”* 

A.n. HOI.—Edward Earl of March, now Duke 
of York, was lying at Gloucester when he received 
news of the death of his father, brother, and 
friends: lie had raised a body of troops to rein¬ 
force the army in the north, hut, being too late for 
that operation, lie moved towards the south-east 
with the intention of throwing himself between the 
queen’s army and the capital, within the walls of 
which was the main strength of his party. The 
fate of Duke Richard, which was proclaimed in 
manifestos, greatly irritated the vassals of the 
House of Mortimer, and thousands who had not 
moved before now left the Welsh marches and 
followed the standard of his son. Upon this he 
was encouraged to proceed directly towards the 
queen; but he found an enemy sooner than he 
expected, for a great force of Welsh and Irish had 
been detached under Jasper Earl of Pembroke, 
King Henry’s lialf-hrother, and a dreadful contlict 
took place on the 1st of February, at Mortimer's 
Cross, near Hereford. Edward gained a complete 
victory : three thousand six hundred of his 
enemies were left on the field; Owen Tudor, the 
second husband of Catherine of France, was taken, 
and, with einht other Lancastrians of rank, was 
beheaded at Hereford a few days after, as a retalia¬ 
tion for the queen’s executions at Wakefield, Pon¬ 
tefract, and other parts in Yorkshire. Jasper, 
Owen Tudor's son, hail the good fortune to escape 
out of the battle. 

Before Edward could join him in the east, the 
Earl of Warwick was attacked and routed by the 
queen, who had followed the high northern road 
with good hopes of reaching London. At the 
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town of St. Alban's, which\vns held by the Yorlcists, 
she experienced a severe check; but, turning that 
position, she fell upon the army of Warwick, which 
occupied the bills to the south-east of tbit,town. 
The combat was prolonged over the undulating 
country that lies between St. Alban’s and Ihirnet; 
and the last stand was made by the men of Kent 
upon Barnet Common. At night-fall, Warwick 
found himself beaten at all points ; and so pre¬ 
cipitate was his retreat that he left King Henry 
behind him at Barnet. The queen and her son 
found this helpless man in hi* tent, attended only 
by the Lord Montague, his chamberlain. In this 
running Jight the Yorkists lost, nearly two thousand 
men, and, on the following day, the Lord Bonvile 
and the brave. Sir Thomas Kyricl, who had been 
made prisoners, were executed in retaliation for 
the beheading of Tudor and his companions at 
1 [on ■fonl. In tins maimei every battle swelled 
the account of individual and party vengeance, 
until the whole war took the dark character of 
a personal feud. On the lllli of February King 
Ileinv was treed again fiom the bands of bis 
enemies : live davs alter, a proclamation was issued 
in his name, stating that he had consented to the 
lute arrangement respecting the succession to the 
crown only through foicc and fear. Kdxvard, “late 
Karl of Match,” w as declared a traitor anew, and 
rewards were tillered for his apprehension. 

But Eduard was now in a situation to proclaim 
traitors, and to put a price upon other men’s 
heads Inmself. 11 is victory »t Mortimer’s Grots, 
w licie mole Lancastrians were slam than in any 
preceding bailie, produced a great elfcct. As he 
marched eastward, every town and every village 
reinforced Inin, and when lie joined the Karl of 
Warwick and collected that nobleman’s scattered 
foiccs, lie bad an nniiv more than eipial to that, of 
the ipiei'ii. The favour of the Londoners, the 
cruelties of the queen, and the conduct of the 
undisciplined troops w Inch she had brought from 
Ihe north, made the balance incline wholly to the 
side of the Yoikisls. It appears that Margaret 
and her party had no money, and that their troops 
subsisted by plunder. It, was reported that the 
Boidcrcrs and the men of the north had expressly 
covenanted for the spoil of all things after they had 
once passed the river Trent, and their conduct 
seemed to verify this rumour. Wherever they 
stopped they laid the country hare, making free by 
the way with whatever they could carry oil, and 
not making much difference between things sacred 
and things profane. After the battle, they not only 
plundered the town of St. Alban’s, but also stripped 
the, rich abbey.* These doings got them an evil 
fame in all the. south, where every mail who had 
been quiet before began to arm for the protection 
of his property. According to one of our old his¬ 
torians, “ till' wealth of London looked pale, knowing 
itself’ in danger from the northern army, in which 

* The jilumli ‘1 of the ubhey entirely fhnturotl the wovthv .ihlint's 
]*o1il\i s f mnl, I'mm n zealous J.anc.ibivmu, \V liethsiiimteile lieeame a 
YoikiHt. 
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were. Scots, Welsh, and Irish, ns well as English.” 
Al the, same tim,» the Londoners were told that, 
Margaret, hail threatened to w reak lur vengeance 
upon them for the favour they had so constantly 
shown to her enemies. She sent from Barnet to 
tjie eitv, demanding supplies of provisions ; and 
the mayor, not knowing as yet that, Edward was at. 
hand, loaded some carts w'itli “ lenten stuff” for the 
refreshing of her army; hut tiSe people wyild 
not suffer them to pass, and, after an allray, 
stopped them at Cripplogate. During this dis¬ 
turbance some four hundred horse,’who had ridden 
from Barnet, plundered the northern suburbs of 
tSie city, and would have entered one of the gates 
had they not been stoutly met and repulsed by the 
common people. A day or two after, on the 2.'ith 
of February, the united forces of Edward and 
Warwick appeared in view, and wcic received as 
friends and deliverers. The northern army was in 
full retri al from St. Alban’s, and Edward, who was 
a stranger to the scruples and indecision of his 
more amiable father, was finlv resolved to seize the 
throne at mice, lie rode through the city like a 
king and a conqueror: and he was canied forwaul 
to his object by a high stream of populaiity and the 
enthusiastic feelings of the people, who could not 
sufficiently admire his vouth, beauty, and spirit, or 
pitv his family misfortunes. One ol the chro¬ 
niclers is at, a loss for words to declare “ how the 
Kentish men resorted,~ lmw the people of Kssex 
swarmed,—and how all the counties near to Lon¬ 
don daily repaired to see, aid, anil com foil this 
lusty prince and flower of chivalry, as he in whom 
the hope of their jov and the trust of their quiet¬ 
ness then consisted.”* 

The Lord Falconherg got up a grand review of 
part of the armv in St. John’s Field ; and a gieul 
number of the substantial citizens assembled with 
the multitude to witness this sight. Of a .sudden, 
Falconherg and the. Bishop of Exeter, one of War¬ 
wick’s brothers, addressed the multitude thus 
assembled, touching tin* offences, crimes, and de¬ 
ceits of the late government,—the long-proved 
incapacity of Henry,—the usurpation and false 
title through which lie had obtained the throne ; 
and then the orators asked if they would have this 
Henry to reign oxer fueni any longer. The people, 
with one voice, cried “Nay, nay.” Kalcimhcrg, 
or the bishop, then expounded the just title of Ed¬ 
ward, formerly Earl of March, and drew u flatter¬ 
ing, hut not untrue, picture, of his valour, activity, 
and abilities. Then they asked the people if they 
would serve, love, and obey Edward; and the 
people of course shouted “Yea, yea;” crying 
“King Edward! King Edward!” with much 
shouting and clapping of hands. But this scene 
in St. John’s Field could scarcely he deemed a 
sufficient, election or recognition. On the following 
day, the 2nd of March, a great council, consisting 
of lords spiritual and temporal, ilelibenUctl and 
declared, without any reference to the authority ol 
parliament, which never met till eight months 
llnlt. 
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after, that Henry of Lancaster, by joining the 
queen’s forces, had broken faith,' and violated the 
award of the preceding year, and thereby forfeited 
the crown to the heir of the late Duke of York, 
whose rights by birth had been proved and esta¬ 
blished. On the 4th of March, Edward rod' 1 
royally to Westminster, followed by an immense 
procession. There he at once mounted the throne 
which his father'had only touched with a faltering 
hand ; nnd from that vantage ground he explained 
to a favourable audience the doctrine of hereditary 


[Hook V. 

right, and the claims of*his family. The people 
frequently interrupted him with their acclamations, 
lie then proceeded to the abbey church, where he 
repeated the same discourse, and where he was 
again interrupted by shouts of “ Long ll've. King 
Edward ! ” On the same day he was proclaimed 
in the usual manner in different parts of the 
city.* 

At the time he took these bold steps, Edward 
was not twenty-one years old. 

m Whi'tli.im.—Coni, Croyl.—Stov\c—Ilall,—1*.is ton Letters. 1 
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A.n. 1401. Instead of staying in London lo 
enjoy the pageant and festivity of a lamination, 
Edward was obliged to take the field instantly, and 
face tile, horrors of a war which became more and 
more merciless. The Lancastrians, after their 
retreat from St. Alban’s, had gathered in greater 
force than ever behind the Trent and the I lumber; 
and, by the middle ot March, they took up ground 
in the neighbourhood of the city of York, being, 
horse and foot together, sixty thousand strong. 
Their chief commander was the Duke of Somerset, 
who acted in concert with Queen Margaret; for 
Ilenry still lay helpless at York, and the Prince 
Edward, Margaret’s son, was only eight years old. 
Instead of awaiting their attack in the southern 
counties, the Yorkists determined to meet them on 


their own ground in the north. This resolution 
was adopted by the advice of the Earl of Win wick, 
wim set out at once with the \mi of the army. Ed¬ 
ward closely followed him; and, partly tlnougli 
good will to him and his cause, and still more 
from an anxious wish to prevent a second visit 
from the northern army, the men of the south 
flocked to his advancing banner, and, by the time 
be reached Pontefract Castle, he was at the bead 
of an army of forty-nine thousand men. England 
had never before witnessed such a campaign as 
this. There was no generalship displayed; the 
ordinary precautions and manoeuvres of war weie 
despised, and Yorkists and Lancastrians moved 
on in furious masses, with no other plan than to 
meet and strike. They met in full force at Tovvtou, 
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on tlie HHtli of March, mid began a ^cnriiil combat 
in tlic midst of a tcmlilc snow-storm. They fought 
Imhm nine o’clock hi the morning till three in the 
altertiooii, when the Lancastrians, who weie more 
numcinus than their ad\crsari'-s, but, not so well 
armed and equipped, were driven from the held, 
upon which they left twenty-eight thousand dead 
—a fat greater number than had fallen in battle 
on tin side of the English (luring the whole Eivncli 
war. l’.dward, w ho had none of the generous or 
merciful feeling* o! \outh, had oiderrd that no 
quarter should lie ■given. The Earl of Noitlium- 
beilaud and six northern baions died lighting; 
the Marls of Ihvonsitue and Wiltshire weie taken 
]irisoueis, and beheaded as traitors. The Duke of 
Soineiset, the, eoiiunaudei-iii-ehief, escaped with 
the Duke ot Mxetir to Yoik, whence they fled 
lapidlv to the Scottish boldeis, carrying with them 
Queen Margaret, her son, and her husband. The 
previous battles ot the Hoses sink into insignifi¬ 
cance when compared with this mighty slaughter : 
the loss on both sides had hitherto usually lunged 
between the moderate numbers of tinee liundied 
and fne. oi six thousand; hut at Towton there 
perished, between Yorkists mid Lancasti inns, 
thirty-eight thousand men.* The elfeet of this 
deplorable sacrifice of human life was firmly to fix, 
for a time, the crown upon the head of a prince 
wlio soon proved that he was unworthy of it. 

Mil ward entered Yoik a very short time after 
the iligbt, of Henry, and having decapitated some 
of his prisoners, and stuck their heads upon the 
walls, from which he took down the heads of his 
father and voting brother, lie continued his march 
as far north as Newcastle. The people submitted 
to the conqueror, whose hands were, yet reeking 
with the. blood shed at, Towton ; but the Scots, who 
had contracted a close alliance witli Henry, were 

* l’astoii Letters.—Cont. Ilist. t'royl. 


disposed to give him farther trouble. Hut Edward, 
confident m his officers, and impatient for his coro¬ 
nation, soon left the army, and returned to London. 
On the 29tli of June, lie was crowned at. West¬ 
minster, w ith the iKiial solemnities ; and lie then 
created his brother Geoigc, Duke of Clarence, and 
his brother Richard, Duke of Gloucester. The 
Scots, who had been gratified by the gift of their 
old town of Hot wick, laid siege to Carlisle, and 
assisted Margaret in making an inclusion into the 
county of Durham : hut both these operations were 
unsuccessful. Hem v, who was earned about by 
the Lancastrians, had a narrow escape limn being 
made prisoner near Dm ham; and the Scottish 
army before Carlisle was defeated with great loss 
by Lord Montague, one of Edward’s commanders. 
Lty the time the new king assembled his fust par¬ 
liament, which was not till the till ol November, 
all opposition had disappeared, and them was no 
armed force on foot in England, except such hands 
of his victorious nrmv as he could afford to keep 
embodied. As the chiefs of the Lancastrian party 
were all proscribed, or about to be so, as some of 
the peers were absent, and others intimidated,, 
and ns the House of Commons and the city of 
London were declared and enthusiastic Yorkists, 
no opposition, no defence of the revolution which 
had placed the family of Lancaster on the tin one, 
was to he apprehended. An act was passed to 
declare Edward’s just title. No allusion was 
made to the mental derangement or incapacity of 
Henry, or to any of those demerits in the late go¬ 
vernment which might have justified this revolution. 
The position assumed was the high ground of legi¬ 
timacy, which, however, would hardly have been 
thought of by the, nation had it not been for the 
miserable weakness of the expelled sovereign. 
After stating Edward’s right by descent, the act 
proceeded to declare the three kings of the Lan- 
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(■nstrinn line tyrants ami usurpers, and to-rente 
how, upon tile 4th day of the mqplh of Mated lust 
past, Edward had “.taken upon him the letilm ft 
England ami lordship of Ireland, and entered 
into the exercise of the royal estate, dignity, and 
pre-ctninenee, having on the same 4th day ol 
March, amoved llenry, late called Ilenrv VI.,' 
son to Henry, son to the said Henry, late Earl ol 
Derbv, son to Jolpi of Gaunt, from the occupation, 
intrusion, reign, and government ot the realm.”* 
The act thus confirmed Edward’s title, and fixed 
the commencement ol his reign from the 4th ot 
Match, the. day on which he had been proclaimed. 
The other proceedings of this parliament were, in 
keeping with this act- the grants made by the 
three llonrva were resumed, with certain excep¬ 
tions, and hills of attainder were passed against 
the expelled king, the queen. Prince Edward, the 
Dukes of Somerset and Exeter, the Earls of 
Northumberland, Devonshire, Wiltshire, and 
Pembroke, the lairds Beaumont, De lions, Nevil, 
Roiigmiont, Dacre, and Ilungerfoid, and one hun¬ 
dred and fifty knights. Os-quires, and priests. 
Considering the fearlul thinning the party had un- 
deigone on the bloody held ot Towton, tins pro- 
senption must have included most ot the heads id 
the Lancastrian faction. As usual in such cases, 
the lovaltv of the Yorkists was gratified and en¬ 
livened x\ith gifts of the forfeited estates. Before 
the dissolution, Edward made a gracious speech to 
the commons, thanking them for the “ tender and 
true hearts” they had shown unto him, and pro¬ 
mising to lie unto them a “ very right wise and 
loving lord.”t It was plain, however, from these 
unequivocal demonstrations, that this would he a 
reign of tenor ; and such it pmved from begin¬ 
ning to end, being rendered horrible by blood, 
cruelty, and treachery. 

If the deposed Henry had been left to himself, 
he would have found peace, and as much happiness 
as he was susceptible of, within the walls ot some 
religious house ; hut Margate! was as resolute and 
as active as ever, and nothing was left to the pro¬ 
scribed nobles hut tluii desperate swords. The 
queen, on finding her intrigues in Scotland coun¬ 
teracted by the money and the large promises of 
Edward, passed over to prance, to see what assist¬ 
ance might he obtained from family affection ami 
gratitude for past services. The Duke of Biitlany, 
pitying her foilorn condition, gave her a little 
money ; but Louis XI , who bad succeeded in the 
preceding vear to his father, Charles VII., was a 
most cunning, cautious prince—-one that never 
gave anything without an equivalent, immediate 
or prospective, and who had even less family 
affection than the generality of kings. Louis ex¬ 
plained how poor he was, how distracted the state 
of his kingdom ; but when Margaret spoke of 
delivering up Calais as the price of his aid, he 
turned a more ready ear. He was not, however, 
in a condition to do much; and all that the fugi¬ 
tive. queen obtained from him was the. sum of 
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twenty thousand crowns, and about tw r o thousand 
men, under the command of Peter de Breze, senes¬ 
chal of Normandy, who, it appears, raised most of 
the men at liis own expense. Such a reinforce¬ 
ment was not likely to turn the tide ofl’victory. 
Margaret, however, returned to England, and 
threw herself into Northumberland, where she was 
joined by the English exiles and some troops from 
the borders of Scotland. She even obtained some 
trilling successes, taking the castles of Alnwick, 
Bamhorough, and Dunstimhurgh; blit she was 
obliged to llec when the Earl of Warwick ad¬ 
vanced with twenty thousand men: the French 
got hack to their ships, all but live lnmdr"d, who 
were cut, to pieces at Holy Island, where they 
thought they could maintain themselves. A storm 
assailed her living ships ; the vessels that Imre 
her money and stores were wrecked on the coast, 
and she and De Breze reached Berwick in a 
wretched fishing-boat. 'Phis was in the month of 
November. In December, Warwick reduced 
Bamhorough and Dun-tanburgh, or rather those 
places surrendered, on condition that the Duke of 
Somerset, Sir Riehaid Percy, and some others 
should he re.sloied to then estates and honours, 
upon taking oaths of allegiance to Edward ; and 
that the Earl of Pembroke, the Ford de Boos, and 
the rest of the, garrisons of the two places should 
lie allowed to retne, in safely to Scotland. Aln¬ 
wick Castle was garrisoned by mote determined 
men ; and an attempt was made by a Lancastrian 
force to lclicvc it ; but Warwick got possession of 
it by capitulation early in January. 

A.n. 1403. Edward gave Alnw ick to Sir John 
Ashley; and this circumstance converted Sir 
Ralph Gray from a very violent Yorkist into a very 
violent Lancastrian ; for Gray had expected to get 
Alnwick for himself. Tins kind of sudden poli¬ 
tical conversion became very prevalent: we. men¬ 
tion the fact, which goes far to explain the other¬ 
wise unaccountable conduct of the public men of 
the time, hut, we cannot enter into details of the 
particular cases. Somerset and Percy got hack 
their lauds, and their attainders were reversed in 
Pailiament. It is stated that King Henry was 
now conveyed for safety to one of the. strongest 
castles in Wales. Meanwhile, Margaret sailed 
once more from Scotland, to solicit foreign aid. 
She landed at Sluys, in Flanders, attended bv De 
Brczr, the Duke of Exeter, and a small body of 
English exiles. Philip, Duke of Burgundy and 
Lord of Flanders, with all the adjoining country, 
was the same Duke Philip that had so long been 
the ally of the Lancastrians, and that had repeat¬ 
edly sworn oaths of fealty to Henry; hut the 
whole political system of his early life bail changed, 
and in his old age he had become cautious and 
reserved. He had no wish to quarrel with the 
predominant faction in England ; his subjects of 
Flanders were intolerant of all measures likely to 
interrupt their trade with the English; the Duke 
therefore gave Margaret some money to supply 
her immediate wants, and sent her with mi honour- 
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able escort to lier father in Lorraine, counselling 
lu;r to wait events and be patient. But patience 
was a virtue, little known to Margaret oi Anjoir, 
who, tltiaigh she remained some years on the, con¬ 
tinent, ofver i emitted her endeavours to raise up 
enemies against, Edward, and stir the people of 
England to fresh revolts. 

A.n. 14tS4. As early as the month of April, the 
Lancastrians were again in the field. The Duke 
if Somerset, in spite of his recent, submission. Hew 
lo the north, where Peicv had raised the banner 
>f King Henry, who had heen»hrmight from Wales 
lo give tlie sanction of his presence to this ill- 
inaiiged.insiirieetion. The Lord Montague, bro¬ 
ther to the Eatl of Warwick, scattered their forces 
or prevented their joining; he defeated Percy on 
the 25th of April, at 1 ledglev-Moor, nearWoollcr; 
lie surprised Somerset on the 15th of May, at. 
Ilevham. Percy died lighting; the Duke of 
Somerset and the holds dr ltoos and Ilungerford 
were taken and beheaded ; and their deaths were, 
followed by a series of evoeutions at Newcastle, 
Durham, and York. Sir Ralph Gray, who had 
been out 111 tins atbor w ith the Lancastrians, was 
taken by the Kail nl Warwick in the castle of 
Biunborough some works after, and carried to 
King Edw ard, w bo, dm me the short, numinous, 
and mgloi ioih campaign, had been detained at 
Doueaster by an illness brought on by vicious 
excesses. Edward ticatrd Giay with the utmost 
sever it v ; Ins knightly spurs were stricken off by 
the king’s cook ; Ins eoat-of-arnis was torn from 
Ills ]iud\, and another coat, reversed, put upon 
Ins hack : he was sent barc-lont to the town’s end, 
and then he was laid down on a hurdle, and dinwn 
to a scaffold, where Ins lu-ad was struck oil'.* 
King Henry lurked for a long lime among the 
munis of Lancsi-hiro and Westmoreland, where 
not a man was tumid capable of betraving him, or 
ol refusing Into assistance. About a year alter 
the battle of Hexham he removed into Yorkshire, 
w here he was recognised by some persons of the 
opposite faction, or, as some say, betrayed by a 
monk. In the month of July lie was seized in 
W(aldington Hall, as he was sitting at. dinner, by 
the servants of Sir Janies Harrington, who, with 
lus associates, the Tempests, Talbots, and other 
Yorkists of those parts, forwarded the royal pri¬ 
soner with a good guard to the capital. As the 
captive king rode through Islington, he was met by 
the Earl of Warwick, who lodged him safely in 
the Tower. From the savage character which the 
contest, had taken, it might he expected, that if not 
sent, publicly to the block, Henry would have been 
disposed of by secret, assassination ; hut whether 
from pity or contempt, or from an apprehension of 
popular feeling, he was allowed to live on, and 
was even humanely treated in his prison. 

The destruction of the greatest, of his enemies, 
the flight of Queen Margaret, the captivity of her 
husband, the truces and treaties he lmd concluded 
with Scotland, with the King of France, with the 
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Duke of Burgundy, the Duke of Brittany, the 
Kjngs of Denmark, Poland, Castile, and Airagon, 
and the congratulations of the pope on his ac¬ 
cession, seemed* to prove that Edward’s throne 
was safe and unassailable; but a sudden passion 
Ijir a beautiful woman—the least dishonourable 
and ungenerous passion lie ever indulged in— 
shook the throne until it fell; and he, in bis turn, 
became for a season a fugitive In foreign laijds. 

J acquctta, the Duchess of Bedford, was still living 
with her second husband, Sir Richard Woodvillc, 
or Wydcville. One day Edward ’paid this lady a 
visit at her manor of Grafton, near Sfoney Stiat- 
ford. By accident or design, Jacquetta had with 
her at the time of this visit, her beautiful daughter 
Elizabeth, who was widow of Sir John Gray, a 
Lancastrian, who bad* been slain in the second 
battle, of St. Alban’s, and whose estates had been 
forfeited. This young w idow, who is described as 
being as accomplished and eloquent as she was 
beautiful, threw herself at the feet of the young 
and amorous sovereign, imploring him to reverse 
the attainder of Sir John Gray, in favour of her 
innocent and helpless children. Whether the 
elfect of this touching appeal were foreseen or not, 
it. seems quite certain that the experienced Jac- 
quetta contrived to turn it to the. best account for 
tin- advantage of her daughter, and that it, was 
through her ingenioifs luaiuruvres that the impe¬ 
tuous Edward was induced to contract a private 
marriage with Elizabeth at Grafton, on the morn¬ 
ing of the 1st of May, 14(>4. The fears of Edward 
induced him to keep this union a profound secret 
for some months ; hut on the 29th of September, 
having prepared his friends, and gathered around 
him the relations and connexions of his wife, w ho, 
notwithstanding their having been all of them 
Lancastrians, were not slow in changing their 
polities when Elizabeth became queen, he sum¬ 
moned a great council of the prelates and lay 
lords to meet, in the royal abbey of Reading. 
There the king’s brother, the Duke of Claienec, 
and the Earl of Warwick, who are generally sup¬ 
posed to have been incensed at the unequal and 
impolitic marriage, took the fair Elizabeth by the 
hand, and introduced her to the august assembly, 
by which she was welcomed as their good and 
right queen. Tn the month of December following, 
Edward summoned another great, council at West¬ 
minster, which settled upon his wife four thousand 
marks a year. Early in the following year he be¬ 
gan to make preparations for her coronation, being 
anxious to elevate her in the eyes of the people, 
and place her, by a solemn act, above the level'of 
the noble dames of England who had affected to 
treat her as an inferior, or, at most, as their equal. 
Jacquetta, who was come of a princely line, sug¬ 
gested or seconded an invitation which Edward 
sent to her brother James of Luxembourg; and 
James came, over with a retinue of a hundred 
knights and esquires to do honour to the corona¬ 
tion of his niece. On Saturday, the 25tli of May, 
Elizabeth was paraded in a horse-litter through 
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the streets of London, Being most rielilv attired, 
and escorted by thirlv-eigld new-made Knights of 
the Bath, four of whom were citizens of London ; 
and on Sunday she was frowned at Westminster. 
The feasts, the tournaments, and public rejoicings 
which followed were uniisuiilh magnificent. 

Tip to this time Edwaid had left most of the 
offices and emoluments of government to the gieat 
family of the Needs, to whom he indisputably 
owed his eiown. Warwick, the eldest hrothei, 
was chief minister, general, and admiral ; he held, 
besides, the posts of warden of the West Marches, 
chamberlain, and governor of Caleb—the last the 
most, profitable of all. The second brother, the 
fjord Montague, after his vietones at IJcdglcy 
Moor and Hexham, had received the title and for¬ 
feited estates of the Percies, Earls of Northumber¬ 
land, and he had the, wardrtsship of the East 
Maichcs besides. The youngest brother, whom 
Edward had found Bishop of Exeter, had received 
the seals as chancellor on the 10th of March, 
1401, six (bus after Edward’s necession ; and lie 
had very recently been raised to the arehiepiscopal 
see of York. Other members of the family had 
found most liberal provisions in the spoil and 
estates of the Lancastrian families; and while 
Edward had employed himself in the pursuit of 
pleasure, the Nevils had their own way in the 
council. But now the Woodvilles, the Grays, all 
the relations and connexions of the new queen, 
rushed to the table with an enormous and undis- 
criiniimting appetite, every man, in right of con¬ 


sanguinity, seeking a title, an estate, a place, or a 
iit*li wife. The coml had great, mthirnev in such 
matters; and as the fortunes of the family had 
taken a turn by an unexpected marriage, they seem 
to have determined to pursue the system, and 
actually contracted five nr six profitable alliances 
in a very short time. In one of these mutches 
they clashed with the Nevils. Warwick had soli¬ 
cited the hand of the heiress of the Duke of Exeter 
for his own nephew ; hut bv the superior inlluenee 
of Elizabeth, tins wuing lady was contracted to 
Thomas Grav, he? eldest son by her loiiucr m.u- 
riage. The Nevils were incensed at this nieastiie; 
and other things ticiieiiing on their monopoly soon 
followed. The queen's father, iimr r.ieatcd Eail 
Rivers, was made treasurer in the place of then- 
friend Lord Mountjoy; and, shortly alter, the 
hitherto insignificant husband of Jaequctta was 
made lord high constable, in lieu of the Earl of 
Worcester. Other great families were irritated by 
the queen absorbing five heirs of dukes or earls 
for her five unmarried sisters. Eor a time the 
history of this reign is nothing hut a scandalous 
chronicle of match-making and match-breaking, 
and selfish family intrigues. 

A.n. 1461. In this year a marriage, was nego¬ 
tiated for Edward’s sister, Margaret of York, 
whose hand was solicited by Charles, Count of 
Charolois, heir to Philip, Duke of Burgundy, and 
by Louis XL of France, Charles’s deadly enemy, 
for one of his sons. This Count of Charolois, 
who, in a very few months, succeeded to his 
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father, and who obtained the name of Charles the 
Rash, had always been the derlared friend of 
Henry VI. and the Lancastrians; hut he changed, 
like otjjier men, on seeing Edward (irmly esta¬ 
blished,■•and even emirted Ins alliance, iu the hope 
that he would assist him against Louis. Edward 
inclined to these proposals, and was in this pro¬ 
bably seconded by the nation, which considered 
the trade with Flanders as a primary object, and 
which never was well disposed to French mar¬ 
riages and alliances; lmt Warwick, who hated 
the Count of Charolois, insisted that it would be 
more honourable and advantageous to marry Mar¬ 
garet to, the French prince. Edward yielded, or 
pretended to yield, to bis arguments, and com¬ 
missioned the great earl himself to go over to 
Eunice and negotiate the alliance. Warwick went 
with Ins usual mag mlieence ; aid the astute. Louis, 
who heat all In- eotemporai ies in king-craft, re¬ 
ceived him with the honours usually paid to a 
rnveieiaii pi nice. The fust interview took place 
at La lloudle, on the Seine, five leagues from 
lumen, on the 7th of .1 line. Warwick then pro¬ 
ceeded to the capital of Normandy. “The inha¬ 
bitants of the town went out to meet the earl as 
lar as the gate of the Quay St. Eloy, where the 
king had unbred all the parishes to give him a 
most honourable reception, with banners, crosses, 
and bob -water presented to lum by the priests in 
their copes. lie was thus conducted in procession 
to the calhedial, where he made his ottering, and 
thence went to the lodgings that had been prepared 
for him at the Jacobins. The queen and prin¬ 
cesses came, likewise to Rouen; and the king re¬ 
mained therewith the Earl of Warwick the space 
of twelve (lavs, when the carl returned to Eng¬ 
land.”* During the whole or the greater part, of 
the time that Warwick staid at Rouen the King of 
France lodged in the next house, and he visited the 
call at all hours, passing through a private dour 
with a great air of mystery. This looks like one 
ol the usual mischievous tru ks of Louis, who must 
have known that the best way to weaken and dis¬ 
tract the English government was to provoke sus¬ 
picions and a rupture between Edward and War¬ 
wick. The ear) arrived in London on the 5th ol 
July, and he, was soon followed by the French 
king’s ambassadors, the Archbishop ol Narboime, 
and the Bastard of Bourbon, who, it. appears, were 
charged to put the liiiishing hand to the treaty ol 
alliance. But another more, prevailing bastard 
had been before them. Under pretence of per¬ 
forming a joust with Edward’s wife’s brother, 
Anthony Woodville, who, by marrying the. heiress 
of the late lord, had become Lord Scales, An¬ 
thony, Bastard of Burgundy, had crossed over to 
England while Warwick was absent in France. 
According to the chronicler, this visitor performed 
Ins deeds of arms much to his credit; but the 
encounter did not last long—“for as it was done to 
pleasure the King of England, he would not sutler 
the combat to continue fierce any time, so that it 

• Munstrelet, Couliu. 


seemed rather for pastime,.”* Indeed, Messiro 
Anthony had come on another eirand than to get 
Ids hones broken in Smitlilithl, where the joust, 
was held. lie,was commissioned by the Count of 
Charolois to press the match with Margaret ; and 
he had obtained the promise of Edward, who 
overlooked the commission lie had given 'Warwick 
to treat with King Louis. If afterwards any ob¬ 
stacle arose, it was removed by 4lie sudden death 
of Duke Philip, which happened at Bruges*, on 
the 15th of July, and which left to the count, his 
heir, the succession of states and .territories whnh 
exceeded in wealth, if not in extent^ the whole 
kingdom of France us then possessed by Louis. 
Such a suitor was sure to prevail over a weak, 
young French prince, with nothing but a lianow 
and uncertain appanage. But, weighty as weie 
these considerations, they did not prevent the 
proud Earl of Warwick from console i ing himself 
juggled, insulted, and disgraced ; and as the kmc, 
who had resigned himself to the counsels of the 
queen’s relations, took no step* to soothe Ins ii il¬ 
lation, he soon retired, in the worst of humours, to 
his castle of Middleham f Edward, upon this, pre¬ 
tended to be in danger from tieasonablc attempts; 
lie no longer moved any where without a strong 
body-guard of archers, and lie or Ins court em u¬ 
lated reports that Warwick lmd been won by 
Louis, and that tiiat king considered him as 
secretly disposed to restore the line of Lancaster. 
The Nevils were now expelled from court ; hut 
the youngest of the brothers, George, Archbishop 
of York, notwithstanding the family resentment, 
put himself forward us an arbitrator and peace¬ 
maker ; and cluetly bv his means a reconciliation 
was jcllceted in the beginning of the following 
\ ear.] 

a i). 11(18. Warwick presented himself again 
at court and in the capital, where he was haded 
bv the people. lie appeared with the king and 
queen m some public pageants, but lie could not 
toleiate the abiidgcnicnt of bis inihicnce. The 
Woodvillcs and the Grays, on the other hand, 
thought that lie was still too powerful; and Ed¬ 
ward, who desired a life of case and pleasure, was 
annoyed by the stern interference of the mail who 
had made him a king. It was soon understood that 
all tins was likely to end in another field of Toulon. 
The intrigue, the perfidy, the action and re-action 
which ensued, were not likely to be divulged to 
the solitary chroniclers of the time; they have 
never been cleared up and authenticated in legi¬ 
timate history, and they now defy research. In¬ 
deed, the pen seems to have fallen, through disgust 

• Monstrelet, fontin. 

+ The emu moil account of, the oiigin of YVnrvt ick’s disaffection 
nttiihutes il to his disgust at the King’s rnnruage with Kli/ehcth 
WoothiUe, which took place, it is said, at the \<»ry time that he wan 
in Fiance negotiating a mauiage for Edwuid with Bonn of Savoy* 
si sic r, to the wife of the Ktench king. Hut this stoiv, as Ih. lan¬ 
guid has oh&ened, is not found in the oldest authorities; it is moon - 
bistent with the manner in which Waiwdck is known to h.oe cm 
dueled himself at nnd immediately after the inainuge; and, 111 m- 
tum particular, it clearly appears to lie Ldsc. besides, it is sut- 
finently refuted by the other stoiy gi\en in the text, of which it 
*eenn to ho a blundering misrcpichcntation. 

} Wyieest,—Hym, 
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or despair, from the hands of contemporary vfriters ; 
and at this perplexed and disgraceful period, the 
records of I’arlinment. become scanty, or are alto¬ 
gether silent. We will, therefore, grope our way, 
us fast us we can, through this darkness tinted 
with blood. 

The Duke of Clarence, second brother to King 
Edward, was considered as next male heir to the 
throne ; for Edwyird, as yet, had only daughters by 
his marriage with Elizabeth. The duke’s position 
probably mode him an object of suspicion and dis¬ 
like to the queen, and, at the. same time, of ambitious 
speculation *to Warwick, whose society he much 
affected. The earl had a daughter, the fair Isabella, 
who, it appears, inspired the young prince with a 
sincere ami, for a time, unealculaling passion. Ed¬ 
ward and the queen’s party endeavoured to pro-tent 
the union ; hut, in spite of all opposition, the Duke 
of Clarence married the Lady Isabella at Calais, 
in the month, of July, 14(>y. \\ bile the Earl of 

Warw ick and his brother, the Archbishop of York, 
were engaged abroad with this ceremony, an in¬ 
surrection of the farmers and peasants of Yoikshire 
broke out, and assumed a very alarming character; 
and it appears that Warwick’s other brother, the 
Earl of Northumberland, who was on the spot, 
did little to crush it. The (allying words of the 
insurgents varied several times ; but at last they 
fixed in a general erv for 4he removal of the 
queen’s relations—the taxers and oppressors— 
from the council. Edward advanced as far as 
Newark; but his army was weak and unsteady, 
and he lied, rather than retreated, to Nottingham. 
From Nottingham Castle, he wrote letters with 
his own hand (o Calais, beseeching his brother 
Clarence, \\ nrwick, and the archbishop to come 
immediately to his assistances; These personages 
did not appear for some weeks, and in the inteival 
a royal army, under the command of the Earl of 
Pembroke, was defeated at Kdgccote, on the 2(ith 
of July. Pembroke fell in the battle, and it. is 
said that live thousand of his men perished with 
him. The insurgents, in a hot pur-nit, overtook 
and captured in the forest of Dean the Earl Risers, 
the father, and Sir John Woodvdlc, one of the 
brothers of the queen : they carried these victims 
to Northampton, and there cut olf bulb then- 
heads. The Earl of Devon, whose folly and pride 
had been the real cause of the wretched defeat at 
Edgeeote, was also taken and beheaded. The 
court believed that the insurgents in these exe¬ 
cutions acted under orders received from Clarence 
and his father-in-law, Warw-iek.* These great 
personages, with the Archbishop of York, now 
nnived m England, and, being joined by the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, they repaiied in a very 
friendly manner to Olnoy, where they found Ed¬ 
ward in a most unhappy condition; los friends 
were dead or scattered, Hying for their lives or 
hiding themselves in remote plste-os; the ntsur- 

• It seems, however, that the unfortunate men ueie 

t»:u*nli(*etl In the spontaneous J’my of the people, -The liutl <>t Devon 
u ns beheaded at Ilndgownter. 


gents were almost upon him. A word from War¬ 
wick sent the rebels quietly hack to the north ; 
hut the king was scarcely freed from that danger 
dre he found that he was a prisoner in the hands 
of his pretended liberators, who presently carried 
him to the strong castle of Middleharn. Thus 
England had two kings, and both prisoners. 

At this remarkable crisis the Lancastrians rose 
in arms in the marches of Scotland ; and, after 
some trifling successes in those parts, meditated an 
advance into the south. Warwick had at this 
moment no notion of.rostoring Henry. In conjunc¬ 
tion with the pailiament, he summoned all loyal 
subjects to the standaid of King Edward v and im¬ 
mediately mulched northward to meet these new 
insurgents. The murmurs of the army compelled 
him to release his captive ; and at Yolk Edward 
was presented to the troops as a free and happv 
kmg. Warwick then went on and dispersed the 
Lancastrians : he took their leader prisoner, and 
brought him to Edward, who ordered his imme¬ 
diate execution. Soon after—hot not Indore Wai- 
wick and his associates had exacted sundry grants 
and places—Edward was allowed to return to 
London, where, for the (irst time since his leaving 
Olney, lie became really fiec. Then family treaties 
were signed, pledges given, and the most solemn 
oaths interchanged—each party binding itself to 
foigivc and foruet all that had passed. Edwatd 
was to love his hiother Clarence as before ; and 
even the insurgents of Yorkshire and other pints 
were included m an amnesty.* 

a. 11 . 1 -HO.- —In the month of February, when 11ns 
family peace had lasted about twelve weeks, the 
Archbishop fif York gave an entertainment to the 
king, the Duke of Clarence, and the Earl of War¬ 
wick, at his manor of the Moor, in Ileril’ordslnie. 
As Edward was washing lus hands previous to sup¬ 
per, an attendant w hispered ill his ear that an armed 
hand was lurking near the house. Without his 
supper, and without any examination as to the cor¬ 
rectness of this icpoit, the king got secretly to horse, 
and, riding all night, reached Windsor Castle. The 
Duchess of York, the mother of the king, and the 
friend of Warwick, laboured to dispel these jea¬ 
lousies and animosities, and another hollow iceoii- 
eiliation was lnought about. But then there broke 
out an insurrection among the commons of Lin¬ 
colnshire, who complained of the extortions and 
oppressions of the purveyois and other officers of 
the roval household. Although lie believed that 
this new disorder was their own work, the king was 
obliged to permit the Duke of Clarence and the 
Earl of Warwick to take the command of some 
forces destined for its stippicssion. Edward, how¬ 
ever, marched from a different point with a more 
numerous army : and, after some faithless and 
savage deeds, he came up with the insurgents be¬ 
fore Clarence and Warw ick could reach them, and 
heat them ill a sanguinary battle, which wuis fought 
on the 12th of March, at Erpinghaui, in Rutland¬ 
shire. The common insurgents were permitted to 

* (’out. Hist. Croyl.—Rot. Pari.—-1‘as ton Letters. 
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depart; but nil the leaders wlm had not fallen ill 
battle were sent, to the block. The king then 
turned openly against his brother Clarence mid 
Wiuyv'ttk, who, it was said, would have joined the 
inxurgeitts on the following day. After some 
military mnno'uvres and long marches, the duke 
and the earl found it necessary to disband then 
forces, and listen to conditions which the king 
offered by proclamation from the, city of York. 
These, terms were not very harsh, if tluy had been 
honourably meant; hut. they were not, ami tins was 
well known. Warwick, lher(*foie, turned from the 
north, (led into Devonshire, and, with his wife, 
daughtev, and several other ladies, his son-in-law, 
Claieuee, and a considerable number of friends, 
embarked at Dartmouth, and made sail for Calais. 
Mut when, after a tedious navigation, he 1 cached his 
old place of refuge, he touiid the artillery of Calais 
pointed against his slops, and, on seeking an ex¬ 
planation, learned that a Gascon knight, whom he 
had h it their as his lieutenant, was advised of all 
that had leeentlv passed in England, and was 10 - 
solved |o keep the place fui King Mil w aid. "While 
they lav at anchor before the town, the young 
DurhcsS nl Clarence, who had been martini at 
Calais about a \eai before, u as In ought to bed of a 
son, and gical eulieatics were mcil licfoie War¬ 
wick's lieutenant could lie p' minded to send her 
two IliiL'Cons of wine; “ which,” adds Coniines, 
“ was gieat severity for a sennit! to use towards 
Ins master.” 

Waiwiek then sadeil away for the coast of Xor- 
itianiK, to >eek a temporary asylum with Ids 
lamutng Irii ml King Lotus, who wawiglit glad to 
see him ashewas; for, in the preceding year, as 
soon a 1 - Wmwick had made his peace with Ed¬ 
ward, [l had been lie-olved to join the Duke of 
Ihiigundx, who was at war with the French, and 
to send a great English auiiv to the continent 
under the command of the rail, whose militaiy 
1 cpi 1 1utiiin stood very high. It was in the month 
of,May that Warw ick, Claieuee, and then' families 
landed at lbirlleur, where the Lind Admiial of 
Efance received them all with great icspeet, show¬ 
ing much gallantry to the ladies. Their vessels 
were admitted into the harbour, though tin v were 
numerous enough to excite some suspicion.* 
Alter a t hurt time, the ladies w ith their retinues 
were honourably escorted to Valogue, where lodg¬ 
ings had been prepared for them by order of the 
French king. Though a truce had been concluded, 
Louis was exasperated against his nominal vassal 
Charles the Hash, who, since his marriage, had 
become wholly English and Yorkist: he wore on 
all occasions the blue garter on one of his legs, 
and the red cross on his mantle, which, adds the 
i hromcler, plainly showed how tieiec an enemy he 
was to his liege lord, the King of France. When 
the Duke Charles heard of the honourable rceep- 

* It is nii<1, in tin* roiitinntiLimi nr su]>)il»*inent to Moii"tiriot.tlwit 
thry .uini'il with about oi»ht\ \t*ssclt , hut this nnmhei. no ilouht, 
tncludril u frroat many iiioicli.intnu'n l»**ntm** tlu* llu^ of tin* 1 >uK«* 
ol ItniL’uiKtj, which V\uiwick luttl iiickcd up and appiopuatcd 
dining tus \ow^c In m (t.il.u*. 
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tion given to the fugitives, and of Warwick’s men 
lying allowed to Sell the captured ships and goods 
of his subjects, in Normandy, be. became still more 
furious, and, by* way of reprisal, seized upon all 
the French merchants who had gone to the fair of 
Antwerp. Louis, who was prepared for a war, 
eaicd little for all this, and gave freipieut. audience 
to tlie fugitives at Tours, Amhoise, Vendomc, and 
other places. lie was happy in Ins own way ; for 
never did sovereign so delight in political ma¬ 
noeuvre and intrigue, and never was intrigue, 
more difficult than the one. lie had now upon his 
hands. 

In tin-month of June, in the chateau of Amhoise, 
the fallen Lancastrian queen and Prince, of Wales 
met (at hist, hv secret appointment) their old 
enemy, the Eml of Warwick. It was a scene for 
Shakspcare. Warwick had accused the queen ot 
an attempt to murder him, and he knew her to have 
been the person that had sent his own father, his 
I Lends and associates, to tile block. Maigarct. 
had u lists! the name of Warwick for filtcen long' 
yi ill's of misfoi tunc and humiliation. 'Flu inigh that 
nobh man’s means hei husband was a prisoner, 
and she and her son, after sutlering the extremity 
of pi i x at ion and peril, were exiles and wanderers, 
dependant on the stinted bounty of relations or 
political Ii lends. Hut even the. vengeance and 
hailed of MartfuriT of Anjou could give way to 
higher considerations, and, when Warwick joined 
in cuisuig Edward of Yoik,imd engaged to restore 
the Eanca-trian line, citlici in the person of her 
husband in son, she look him to her heart us a 
(Lend and brother. The great eml, however, did 
not engage to do all this xv ilhout diiving another 
of lus hard bargains. Margaret’s son. Prince 
Edward, manied the Lady Anne, Warw ink’s seen ml 
daughter; mid thus, though lie destroyed the pros¬ 
pects of Isabella, Duchess.of Clarence, he still pio- 
y iiled, and in a more direct manner, that one of 
his children should he Queen of England. “ An 
imuivountnhle match this,” exclaims Coniines, “to 
dethrone mid impiison the father, and then many 
his daughter to the son; hut this was by King 
Louis’s admit, management.” “It was no less sur- 
piismg,” continues this chronicler, who wrote of 
state matters with the knowledge of a statesman 
and diplomatist, “ that he should delude the Duke 
ol ('hirenee, brother to the king w hom lie opposed, 
who ought, in reason, to have dreaded and endea¬ 
voured to picvcnt the restoration of the House of 
Lancaster; but all'niis of this nice nature are to he 
managed with great daft and artifice, anil not 
without.” Up to this point it seems pretty evident 
that Warwick’s scheme was to place his iirst son- 
in-law, the Duke of Clarence, upon the throne 
instead of his brother Edward ; hut this plan would 
never have found favour in the sight, of King Louis, 
whose assistance x\as indispensable, and even the 
all-prevailing Warrvick might have doubled yyhc- 
tlier the Yorkists, to whom he must have addressed 
himself in this case, would have been mad enough 
to divide against each other, and endanger a je- 
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volution which had hern effected with sinfii clif- 
liculty. The Lancastrian party# oil the contrary, 
weakened though 'it was, was quite ready ft)r 
another desperate plunge, into t.he vortex, and 
Warwick, a ho was determined to recover his 
ascendancy and vast property, and to he revenged 
on him whom he considered the ungrateful king 
of liis own making by whatsoever means that 
olfeied, did not ♦despair, when allied with Mnr- 
gardl and her son, of making that parly believe in 
the sincerity of Ins conversion, though he had 
slaughtered their relations and friends in the lield 
and on the kcaflold. lint, in that case, it was ne¬ 
cessary to give u]i the duke; and we. have some 
doubt whether Warwick, as has been usually 
asserted, cither stipulated for the succession of this 
prince in case ol Margaret’s son dying without 
issue, or for Clarence having a principal share in 
the administration during the minority. 

The Duke of Clarence was at tins time not 
much more than twenty-one years old, and, judging 
from all that is recorded of him, lie must have 
conjoined a weak, had head to a very indiikrent 
heart. He was not,however, so far gone in fatuity 
as to lie insensible to Warwick’s startling alliance, 
—perilous to the whole House of York,—-or to lie 
blind to his own false position ; and now an excel¬ 
lent negotiator came to him from his brother’s court 
in tlie person of a fair lady. v Coniines, who was 
actively engaged in sonic of these transactions as 
friend, agent, and confidential minister of the 
Duke of Burgundy, and who had gone to Calais to 
keep the lieutenant-governor “ true to his princi¬ 
ples,” tells us that, one day, a lady of quality 
passed through that town into France to join the 
Duchess of Clarence. But,” he adds, “the 
secret, business to he managed by tins lady was to 
implore, the. Duke of Clarence not, to contribute to 
the subversion of his own family, by going along 
with those who were endeavouring to restore the 
House of Lancaster,— to remember their old inso¬ 
lences, and the hereditary Imbed that was between 
them,—and not to he so infatuated as to imagine 
that the Earl of Warwick, who had married Ins 
daughter to the Prince of Wales, and sworn alle¬ 
giance already, would not endeavour to put that 
prince upon the throne to the exclusion of all the 
Yorkists. This lady managed the affair with so 
much running and dexterity, that she prevailed 
with the duke, to go over to King Edward’s party, 
the duke desiring first to he in England. This 
lady was no fool nor blabber; and being on her 
wav to join her mistress, the Duchess of Clarence, 
she, for that reason, was employed in this secret 
mission rather than a man.” This mission seems 
to have been the sole precaution taken hv Edward 
or liis court at this eiisis, “The king seemed 
never concerned at anything, but still followed his 
gallantries and his hunting; and nobody was so 
great with him as the Archbishop of York and the 
Marquis of Montague, hot.li brothers to the Earl 
of Warwick : these swore to he true to him against 
all enemies whatsoever, and the thoughtless king 


[Book V. 

put an entire confidence in them.”* Comines 
docs not pretend to he so well informed us to 
matters passing on this side the sea. It is not 
likely that Edward put much trust m Wiywick’s 
brothers, hut it is very likely that he wrs atiaid 
publicly to show any distrust of them. His 
brother-in-law, Charles the Hash, was both pru¬ 
dent and active, on this occasion: he got ready a 
strong fleet to blockade llarllcur and the mouth of 
the Seine ; he sent Edward word of the very port 
where Warwick designed to laud ; and, as the sea 
was an uncertain element, and the earl might 
break his blockade and escape his ships, lie repeat¬ 
edly warned him to take eare of himself, paid put 
his kingdom in a posture of defence. But Edward 
only laughed at these fears: he said he wished his 
adversary were landed ; and only begged the duke 
to keep a good look-out at sea, so as to prevent, the 
earl from again escaping into France, when he, 
Edward, should have, beaten him in battle, by laud. 

Warwick did not make linn wait long. The 
Duke of Burgundy’s fleet, which lay in battle 
array nt Havre, was dispersed by a storm : as soon 
ns the weather cleared Warwick set sail with a 
fair wind, and on the 13th of September landed 
safely on the Devonshire coast. We. are not in¬ 
formed as to the force he brought with him, hut, 
ns King Louis had aided him both with ships and 
men, and as many persons hud gone over to him 
from England, it must have been eonsideiahle. 
Edward at the moment was in the north, whither, it 
appears, he had been drawn by a feigned icvolt 
headed by some of the Nevils. The great, earl had 
not been landed above five or six days befoie the 
whole country flocked to his standard. “ Eullv 
furnished on every side by his kindred and friends, 
he took his wav toward Loudon, where lie expected 
to find more open friends than privy encmieVT 
The capital, indeed, had been greatly excited by 
one Dr. Godard, who Imd preached at Ft. I’aul’s 
Cross in favour of the king m the Tower; and, m 
the neighbourhood, the men of Kent had taken up 
arms. As London seemed secure, and as news 
was brought that Edward had retraced his steps to 
Nottingham, Warwick soon changed his diicclion, 
and marched straight towards the Trent, summon¬ 
ing every man between the ages of sixteen and sixty 
to join him. Edward, in the mean time, found 
that the men lie summoned did not come, and that 
those who were with him began to desert. One 
day, as he sat at dinner, news was brought him 
that the Marquis of Montague, Warwick’s brother, 
and several other persons of quality had mounted 
their horses and caused the soldiers to toss their 
bonnets into the air, and cry “ God bless King 
Harry!” It appears that Edward was at this 
moment in Lincolnshire, near the river Welland : 
he instantly armed himself, and posted a battalion 
of his guards at n neighbouring bridge in order to 
prevent the passage of the enemy, for Warwick’s 
van was within half a day’s march of him. The 
Lord Hastings was with Edward with a body of 

• Coniines. f Hall. 
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three thousand horse ; hut Hastings lmd married a 
sister of the Earl of Warwick, and, while the. king 
had probably no great confidence in him,* the 
soldier* possibly had no great affection for the 
queen's brother, the Lord Seales, now Earl Rivers, 
who was also in attendance. Edward, at all events, 
determined to fly without fighting; and as his 
bravery, almost his only virtue, was always con¬ 
spicuous, we must conclude that resistance was 
hopeless. 

It happened that his quarters were at no great 
distance from the sea, and a* small ship that fol¬ 
lowed with provisions for his ainiy lay at anchor 
with tvwj Dutch vessels Imrd-bv, apparently in the 
Wash, t lie had but just time to get on hoard 
these vessels, with a few lords and knights and 
about three hundred men. Before leaving the 
lest, they were exhorted to go and join the Earl of 
Warwick, pretending gieat friendship, hul at the 
sjnne time to retain secretly in their hearts their 
old affection and alleuiaiiee to King Edward,—-a 
lesson which, as it has been remarked, might have 
beef! spared ; for upon this principle high and low 
on both sides now acted whenever occasion called 
for dissimulation. The three vessels presently 
weighed anchor : not one in twenty of Edward’s 
followers knew where they were going, and they 
were all without anv clothes except the warlike gear 
they had on their hacks, and no money had they 
in their pockets.J Edward sailed directly for Hol¬ 
land. The Easterlings, who joined the calling of 
piivatcers to that of merchants, and who at times 
appear to have been pirates as lawless and cruel as 
the corsairs of Tunis or Algiers, wei£ then at. war 
both with the English and French : they had many 
ships in the nairow seas, and had done the English 
much prejudice this voar already, having taken 
several of their ships. Eight of these Ivasterlings 
gave chase to Edward’s weak squadron. Edwmd 
ran Ins ships ashore on the coast of Friesland, near 
the small town of Alkmaar. Grutuse, the governor 
or sladllmldcr of Holland, Friesland, and Zealand, 
was at that time ill Alkmaar, and he, by his 
prompt protection, saved the whole party from 
captivity,—for the Easterlings had brought their 
shi, is close in shore, and only waited the turn of 
the tide to board the three vessels. “The king,” 
sa\ s Coniines, “ having no money, was forced to 
give the master of Ins ship n gown lined with 
martens, and to promise to do more for him another 
time; and sure so poor u company was never seen 
before; yet the Lord de la Grutusc dealt very 
honourably by them, giving them clothes, and 
hearing all their expenses till they came to the 
Hague, to which place he safely conducted them.” 
From the Hague the governor despatched news to 
the Duke of Burgundy, Edward’s loving brother- 
in-law, “who,” adds the chronicler, “ was much 
surprised when he heard it, and would have been 

• Ilnsliiigs, however, remained true to IMward, nceompniiii'd Itim 
in hL tlijjht, eontiibnted to his return, and continued to servo him 
luithhiliy, with the exception of taking “bnboN fiom Piiuiee.” 

i 11 .ill says tint lid waul embarked at Lynn on the Wash. 

J Coniines—Hull. 


much better pleased if it had been news of 
Edward’s death, for he was in great apprehension 
of the Eail of Warwick, who was his enemy, and 
now become absolute in England.” On the other 
side, King Louis, whose many agents soon carried 
Jiim the intelligence, was overjoyed, and, being a 
religious sovereign, he gave orders that the nobles, 
the clergy, and the good people of Baris should 
make processions in honour of G*nl and the Virain 
Marv, and continue them for three days, “with 
praise and thanksgiving for the great victory which 
Henry of Lancaster, lawful King»of England, had 
gained over the foul usurper, the Earl of March, 
as also in gratitude for the happy peace that would 
now subsist between the two countries. Proces¬ 
sions were afterwards performed in all the prin¬ 
cipal towns in Louis's dominions. This calculating 
monarch was all the better pleased by Warwick’s 
sending immediately to repay some money lie had 
borrowed from him for the expedition: the money 
and the messenger, it is true, were captured by one 
of the Easterlings; hut the earl’s good intention 
was made evident, and Louis comforted himself 
with the thought that his confederate was in a 
situation not only to pay his debts, hul to render 
him more important service. 

Warwick was now indeed possessed, in appear¬ 
ance, of all the. power in England. From the 
neighbourhood of -the Welland lie turned hack 
upon London, which he entered in triumph on the 
(ith of October, in company with Clarence,—for as 
vet this son-in-law concealed his disaffection and 
hostile projects. Warwick went directly to the 
Tower, and released King Henry, whom five years 
before he had himself committed to that prison. 
“ When he imprisoned him he went before Henry, 
crying ‘Treason! treason !’ and ‘ .Behold the traitor !’ 
—hut now lie proclaimed him king, attended him 
to his palace at Westminster, and restored him to 
his royal title ; and till this in the presence of the 
Duke of Clarence, who was not at all pleased with 
the sight.”*' A great number of persons of the liist, 
rank, who were in King Edward’s interest, and 
who afterwards did him good service, took sanc¬ 
tuary in different religious houses. The queen, 
with her mother Jacquetta and her three daughteis, 
had fled to the sanctuary of Westminster, where, 
being in great want of all things necessary, Eliza¬ 
beth was shortly after deliveted of her first son. 
Save that of the Earl of Worcester, who was hated 
for his cruelty by the people, who styled him “ the 
butcher!” no blood was shed in this rapid revolu¬ 
tion. We are left in the dark as to the proceedings 
of the parliament which met in the month of No¬ 
vember, for its acts were erased from the rolls at 
the subsequent counter-revolution. It is stated, 
however, on good authority, that an act of settle¬ 
ment entailed the crown on Henry’s son Edward, 
Prince of Wales, and, in case of that prince’s death, 
on the Duke of Clarence. Warwick, of course, 
would take care to attaint his enemies and reward 
his friends: this “king-maker,” in fact, was in all 

• Comities. 
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essentials kiiiu;, and the imbecile Henry was.still u 
captive, and in all probability a more unhappy one 
than he, had been in, his undisturbed prison in tin 
Tower.* 

a. i). 1471.—But if Edward had lost a ciown 
like a game at cards, he. regained it with ecpial 
rapidity. On the 12th of Maieh, about live months 
after his flight from the Wash, he appeared with a 
licet oil' the const of Suffolk, having been assisted 
in secret by the Duke of Burgundy, who played as 
double a part in this business as might lone heui 
expected from his great rival Louis XI. lie had 
issued a pn'clamatum llnbidding any of his sub¬ 
jects to join Edwaid, but, underhand, he sent linn 
liftv thousand lloiins, with St. Andrea's cross, lui- 
nislied him with tluee oi lour great ships of his 
own, which he had equipped foi him at \ ere, in 
Walchercn, and Idled seeietK fumleeu Easterling 
ships all well armed,— lt w Inch supply was ven 
great considering the tones.” f As Edward's troops, 
ho\ve\er, did not exceed twelec bundled men, lie 
was deterred from landing in the Wash, on the 
shores of w Inch was assembled a Lai least nan arms, 
but, bearing to the north, he sailed into the 11 um¬ 
ber, and lauded on the Kith of Match at Ravonspur, 
the place where Henry of lSolmgbroke had disem- 
liaiked when he came to dcthione Riehaid JI. 
Finding the people in the north not very fimmi- 
ahle, he veiled lus designs; and even at Yotk lie 
only engaged the citizens to assist him to lecnvrr 
his honour and estate as Duke of 7’oik, solernnh 
swearing not to attempt to leeover the crown. A few 
oaths cost nothing in these times, mid, in the present 
case, the necessity tor dissimulating soon passed. 
At Pontefract, Warwick's brother, the Maiqms 
of Montague, w ho aheadv repented of the revolu¬ 
tion he had helped to make, opened a correspon¬ 
dence instead ot lighting, and permuted Edwaid's 
weak column to march within sight ol Ins qua]tors, 
where a great force was eolleeted. As soon as the 
Yorkists crossed the Tirol they were on their own 
ground, and the people Hocked from all sides to 
tlie standard of Fdwaid, who then lea;filmed the 
royal title. In the neighbourhood of Coventry he 
found himself in presence of a Lancastrian unn\, 
under the command of the Fails of Warwick; and 
Oxford and the Duke oi Clarence: now was thft 
, moment for the latter to act, and, making his men 
put the While Rose of York over their gorgets, he 
went over with colours Hying to Ins hrotlu r Ed¬ 
ward. Upon this sudden manomvre of lus son-in- 
law 7 , Warwick found himself compelled to decline 
the battle which was otfered to him, and then 
F.dward threw himself fearlessly between his 
enemies and the capital, which had forgotten the 
sermons of Doctor Godard and the mast-meats p 
of the Karl of Warwick, and was once more all 

• (hint. Tlist. Crush— Fabv.wi. —Hall—Cimii'ifs. Cni»!nr>-. 

$ One of the sends ol' Win wick’s popul.uits lav in Ins UiUhen 
and buttery. Hi* hospitality was a-> houmllevx as his smmUIi 
“W hen lie came to Condon," says ol.i Stow, “In liehl such an 
house. Unit sly o\cn wen- eaten at ji hieaklast, and eseiy Im-iii 
was lull of lus meat; loi In* who It.id any ;u quuiit.uiee hi llmt 
house, lie shoul 1 h.tsr h.id us much boiled and roast ns he ini^lit 
cany on a long ila^ci.” 


for Edward. Coniines attributes the enthusiastic 
reception he met with in London to three things 
especially:—the first was, he says, the great 1111 m- 
l>er of Ins partisans in sanctuary within the walls, 
and the recent birth of a young prince; \Jie next, 
the great debts which ho owed to the richest ot the 
merchants, who could only hope for payment 
tloough his restoration; and the third was, that 
the ladies of quality and rich citizens’wives, w horn 
he had fmmerly delighted with his gallantries, 
forced their husbands and relations to declare 
themselves of his side. Whalevei were their 
motives, it seems certain that the return ol the 
While Rose of York was hailed with enthusiasm, 
though the citizens took good care not to declare 
themselves openlv until they saw winch way the 
campaign would turn. But Edwatd had short 
tune, to enjoy these demonstrations,—th| Lan¬ 
castrian army had collected ill one imn-s, and 
Warwick Was advancing upon the capital by the 
high north mad. Altci passing only two days in 
London, Edward took the held, lie hamd \\ ai- 
wiek’s loicc drawn oat in oidci ol bailie on Barnet 
Common, only twelve miles limn London. About 
forty thou-aml Englishmen pit-pared to thaw the 
.‘•word and heml the how against each other,—the 
two armies it appeal;, being nearly equal in 
number. But it was late in the day, and it was 
the eve of Faster Sunday, and so the battle was 
delayed till the morrow. The Duke of Clarence 
was in a living position, for his wile, who had 
great inllucms* osej him, was daughtci to tin Bail 
of Warwick, and Ins own happiest days, a* Well 
as his untiiippiest, had been spent m the society ot 
that nobleman. lie sent to make an oiler oi ins 
mediation, I Hit this was indignantly rejected by his 
f. 1 11 1 (■ 1 -i 11 -1:i\v. “ Go tell vour master.” died the 

jiiouil call to the mcsseugei, “ that W aivvn k, true 
to his oath, is a hettei man than lake pctjuied 
Clarence, and will settle this qmutcl by the sword 
to which he has appealed.” At an caiK hour on 
the following dav, battle was joined. “ Both sale- 
louglit on tool, and the Ling’s v.m-guaid sullered 
(xtrcmclv in this action; the earl’s main battle 
ailumceii against. In-, and so near, that the king 
himself was engaged in pel son, and behaved 
himself as bravely as any ollieei in the aiinv 
Tin: Earl of Warwick’s custom was, never to fight 
on foot ; hut when he lead once led lus men to the 
charge, he mounted on horseback lumsell, and d 
he found victory inclined to his side, lie- eluuged 
boldly among them; if otherwise, he took care of 
himself in tune, ami provided for lus escape. But 
now, at the importunity of bis brother the Marquis 
of Montague * (who vyas a person of great, courage), 
he fought oil foot and sent away his horses. The 
Conclusion of all was, that the, earl, the Marquis of 
Montague, and several other brave officers, were 
killed ; for the slaughter was very great, King 

* Aflri wh.it hail parsed .it I’onlefuiet, it is curious to (Iml (lie 
Marquis on the sub* ol Hemy at B.miet. Hut theic weio all ktmls 
ol cIi,iii<'Iiu:h, .mil sudden (haoKinys upnin, dmiuj' this eonlest. 
Some account'' make Mont iyne a triiloi at li nnet, and lx.hi lulu 
auswci.ible foi Die defeat ami death of Ins brother. 
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Edward having resolved at liis departure from 
Flanders to rail out no more to spare the common 
soldiers and kill only the gentlemen, as he had 
formerly done, for lie had conceived a mortal 
hatred against the commons of England for having 
favoured the Earl of \V arwiek so much, and for 
other reasons besides, so that he spared none of 
them at that time. This battle was bravely fought, 
for on the king's side there were killed fifteen 
hundred men.* 

This battle of Barnet lasted from four o’clock in 
the morning till ten, during vyliich time there was 
a thick mist, raised, as was once generally believed, 
by Friar Buugv, a great magician. There is a 
mist of another kind, and one which we cannot 
now clear, hanging over nearly the whole history 
of the Imltle, w Inch, notwithstanding the time it 
lasted and the statement of Coniines, we are dis¬ 
posed to I ehevr war much Ic-s tierce and mur¬ 
derous than nest of the preceding conflicts.t The 
results, however, ate well authenticated. Of all 
the great Lancastrian louls who had fought on the 
side ol the king-maker, not one escaped except the 
Fall of Oxford, who joined Jasper Tudor, Eatl of 
I’embioke, who was in aims ioi King Ilenrv in 
Wales.j Edwaid lost Lord Cromwell, Lord Say, 
and the son of Lord Berners, with Sir John Lisle, 
'flu anas Ear, and John Mdwater, who were esquires 
to lnsi hrothei Richard, Duke of Gloucester. The 
Common dead wvie buried on the same plain, half 
a mile from Barnet, where a chapel was erected 
for the good of their souls.The body of the 
“ king-make],’’ with that of his brother Montague, 
was earned to London, and lav naked m the church 
of St. P,oil’s tin the space ol three or four (lavs, 
that all men might seethe end he had met with. 
The bodies of both wire afleiwaids buried among 
their aneestoi- at Biffiam Priory in Berkshire. 
King Ilenrv, who had been taken in London, 
defenceless and helpless, was sent back to Ins old 
apartments in the'Lower, But Marginct of Anjou, 
who was .is active and resolute as e.vci, called the 
victorious Edward again into the held only five 
days alter the battle of Barnet. Many circum¬ 
stances bad detained her on the continent, and it. 
was her fortune to land at Plvinimlh with her son 
1’iiiicc Edward and a body of auxiliaries, ehiclly 
French, on the very day on which Warwick was 
defeated and slain. In part, probably, on account 

* Coniines. 

+ Si i John Fusion, who, ahmsj with one ol'hit* brother*, fought.in 
tlu* battle on the Laneastiian Hide, says, in a letter to Ins nmlhri, 
wiilten on tin* Thmsday following, tb.it the hilled or both pailies 
amounted to mine than a thousand, l'aston Letters, n. Gt —Some 
lustoii.iiis make tin* .1 mount ol the slain ton thousand. 

\ The (>uke of Lxetei was lelt lot dead oil the held, but his ser- 
v a tit n, it appeals, irrmeied him, and c.yried him lor solely to the 
sam-tuai v at Wesiinmster. A lew month** alter, his body was found 
lloatnm in the sea, m .11 Dour. 

§ *Ntow says that this chapel, which marked the field of hattle, 
was st.indmj; in his time. Lysons (see l’.m 110ns of London - ) given 
it as Ins opinion that the battle was not tou*’))t on Ihiinet Heath, 
but rathei to the south-east, about Last lhiiuet; but lie quotes no 
aiitboul\. and all tiadiliou is 8 tion«;lv opposed t*» hm opnmm. The 
eoulliet seems leallv to have taken pi nee on the elevated plateau to 
tin* north ol tho town of Harriet, and is piobahlv nunked with sul- 
hcient an uiacy by the modem stone eolninn at the end of the com¬ 
mon, w lieie tin* biyb toad ioiks. The nijjlit pierediny the battle, 
King F.dwnrd slept at llainet, and V\ atw ick was ceiTamly not 
between that town and Loudon. 


of tlieit old antipathy to the French queen, who 
now came surroiyided with Frenchmen, and in 
ptfrt because, they were weary of this civil war, the 
people opposed jier progress, and, by securing the. 
bridges and fords of the river Severn, prevented 
her joining the forces under the Earl of Pembroke 
in Wales. On the 4th of May, King Edward, 
with his brothers Clarence and Gloucester, fell 
upon her on the left bank of the Severn, near 
Tewkesbury. Her troops had thrown up sftnie 
intreneliments from which they had repulsed the 
Yorkists; hut the Duke of Somerset had the folly 
to quit this position, and, sallying forth; he ordered 
the mass of his troops to follow him, which some 
did, and others did not. Those who sallied weie 
driven hack with dreadful loss, and those who 
stayed behind were suspected of ticuclierv, for no 
general was now sure of Ins officers. Somerset 
rode U]) to the Lord Wenlock, who had remained 
behind the intrenehnicnls, mid knocked out his 
brains with his battle-axe. The banner of the 
audacious Richard Duke of Gloucester was already 
within the Lancastrian lines; Edward and (. bare nee 
now followed, and the albur of Tew kesburv ter¬ 
minated in panic, confusion, and murder. Mar- 
earet of Anjou, who had survived so ninny catas¬ 
trophes and escaped from so many battles, re¬ 
mained a prisoner at last, and with her was taken 
her son, the Prince of Wales, who was now only 
in his eighteenth year. “ What brought you to 
England?” cried the ungenerous Edward. “ My 
father’s crown and mine own inheritance!” boldly 
replied the royal youth. Edward brutally struck 
him on the mouth with his gauntlet, and then 
Clarence and Gloucester, or their attendants (or, 
according'' to an earlier account which does not. 
mention Clarence and Gloucester, Edwanl’s ser¬ 
vants), despatched him with their swords 111 the 
king’s tent.* The Duke of Somerset, with the 
Grand Prior of St. John’s, Sir Humphrey Audelv, 
Sir Gervis of Clifton, Sir \\ illiam Gninsbv, Sir 
William Cary, Sir Henry Rose, Sir Thomas 
Tresham, and seven esquires, escaped from the field 
and took sanctuary in a church in Tewkesbury. 
This sacred kind of asylum had long been respected, 
mid to this principle, and feeling Edward had re¬ 
cently owed the preservation of his wife, liis chil¬ 
dren, and his best friends, whom the Lancastrians 
had permitted to live undisturbed in the sanctuaries 
they had chosen in London and Westminster. But 
the king and liis brothers were regardless of these 
circumstances, and Edward broke into the chinch 
at Tewkesbury sword in hand. A priest, hearing 
the sacrament, threw himself between the savages 
and their victims, and would not move till the 
king promised to pardon all who had taken 
sanctuary there. These men, who might have 

* Con. Hist. Cioyl.—Fabynn—Hall.'—Slow. Tin* Monk ol Con 
land, a contemporary, says tin* prince was slmn " ultiuihns quonm 
dam mainhim ” (by tin* itv engHif* bands ol certain pewm*. 1, but 
names nobody as the murdeiers. Knbyan, who was a bin »»t tin* 
time, says, “ he (the Kiiir) stmke him with In** gauntlet upon th * 
lace; atit*l which stioke, so l>\ him received, he was by tin kiiip •* 
seivaiiU incontinently slain" flail, who wnne in the imieol lvb/a 
belli, wusthu 111 si to name Clar-Mire and lihmeestei. 
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escaped, tarried in tin*, church, trusting *in the lord’s anointed.”* The. dead body, surrounded by 


royal pardon, from Saturday the 4th of May till 
Monday the fith, when they were dragged from the 
foot of the altar and beheaded. . 

Margaret of Anjou’s heart did not break at those 
executions and the murder of her child ; she livoj 
for five years the prisoner* of her conqueror, was 
then ransomed by Louis XI., and died in France 
about eleven vcif.'s after the light at Tewkesbury. 
Tliif death of her husband, which immediately fol¬ 
lowed Edward’s return to London, probably did 
not much affect, her. The triumphant party luid 
now eviderfdy made up their minds to show no 
mercy; but that event was probably precipitated 
by a desperate attempt made on the 14th of May, 
bv Thomas Nevil, the* Bastard of Faleonbridge, 
Warwick’s vice-admiral, to release Ilcnvvfiom his 
confinement and proclaim him once more. On the 
21st of May, King Edward entered London in 
great pomp with thirty thousand men, and on that 
evening, or the following morning, King Henry 
was found lifeless in the Tower. The best of the 
contemporary chroniclers, though lie does not name 
the murderer, hints clearly that he irax murdered, 
and that the deed was done, or ordered by Edward, 
or by his brother Clarence, or Richard Duke of 
Gloucester, or some other member of the royal 
House of Yoik. “ May God,” he exclaims, 
“ grant time for repentance to the person, whoever 
he was, who laid his sacrilegious hands on the 

• She was at fust confined in the Tower of London, afterwards at 
Wuiitsoi. and thru at Wallingford. All that lalwmd would allow 
for tin* Miiiport u! hoiself and aeivnnts was a pittance ol' live maiks 
pin week. 


guards and torches, was exhibited to the people in 
St. Paul’s, and afterwards quietly buried in the 
Abbey of Chcrlsey. But this unhappy prince was 
not allowed rest even in the grave. A few years 
after, Gloucester, then Richard 111., was made 
uneasy by the popular belief that miracles were 
wrought at his tomb, and ordered his hones to he 
removed,—some sav to Windsor: then, on the 
fall of Richard, Henry VII. wished to remove 
them to Westminster, but it appears that they 
could not he found. • 

The episodes to the lamentable history of the 
fall of the House of Lancaster are. numerous, and, 
in some respects, exceedingly romantic. Some of 
the leaders, like the Duke of Exeter, appear to 
have been secretly assassinated ; others, like the 
Earl ot Oxford, were shut up in different ca-lies ; 
and others, like the Earl ol Pembroke, the late 
king’s half-brother and uncle to Henry VII., 
escaped to the continent, where, for the most pint, 
they lived in extreme poverty. Some Lancastrians, 

• Coni. IIisl. Cro\l. Tin* monk uses tin* wohH fi/miinn't .on! i/m 
nnujtu * I fused strictly in its cla-.sir.il sense ( w Inch piohatdv it w.is 
Hut ), the term ti/ninnn* could only apply to Ldw.tid or lo Rich.ml, 
wito weu* l>oth kiugs Walpole, in lus ingeuiou-. but in p.utpu.i- 
<loxic.il, *’ Historic Doubts on the Lite and Reign of King Rich 
aid III says, that he (Junks the monk alluded to Rich.ml a* the 
murderer^ but he goes on to maintain that there is no pioof that tie* 
Duko of Gloucester ically did the deed. As l.u as this goes, \\ ab 
jm do ix certainly tight here, as also in the e.isr ot the inuidei ol 
Riince Kdw.ird at Tewkesbury ; and on the same giouml In* might 
object to the commonly ieceived account* of lnty othei state mines. 
Fabyiui, who was Imug m Loudon at the tune, mivs, ‘ Ol the death 
of this pi luce (Henry VI ) diveix tales weietoid, but the most 
common tame went, that he was .slicked with « daggei b\ tin* hand*, 
ol the Duko of Gloucester, ulihli, utter IMuaul IV., usurped the 
crown, and was kin^, us altei shall appear.” 
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whose learning and abilities were worth purchasing 
-—ns Dr. Morton and Sir John Furtesenr, lord 
chief justice to Henry VI. and the greatest English 
lawyer |d his time-—obtained tiie reversal of their 
attainder*., together with liesh employments from 
lilt: Yoikists. 

Now seemed the “ glorious summer” of that 
house. Tin: young Prince Edward, who had been 
horn in the sanctuary of Westminster during his 
father’s ilight and absence in Holland, was 
created Prince of Wales, and recognised as lawful 
heir to the crown—not in pynhaiucnt—but in a 
great council of prelates and lav loids. The 
Lancastrians ns a pally were annihilated. Except 
some risings among the Welsh, the temporary 
occupation of a castle in Cornwall, and sonic 
insignificant pnatical excursions at sea, there was 
nothing to disturb the tranquillity of the Yorkists 
lml the base and selfish passions of the three royal 
and most legitimate biotheis; but these passions 
wile violent enough to renew all the past horrors 
and iniquities. The Duke of Clarence, the setond 
hi other, it will be remembered, had married the 
Earl of Warwick’s eldest daughter, Isabella, and, 
in her right, he now demanded the entire property 
of lus deceased father-in-law ; hut Richard Duke 
of Gloucester, the youngest brother, was eager to 
divide the great prize with linn, and therefore pro¬ 
posed to man y Anne, Warwick’s younger daughter 
and widow to Prince Edward, whom the brothers 
between them had muidcted at Tewkesbury. Cla¬ 
rence, to defeat this project, concealed the young 
ladv ; but Gloucester had far too much activity 
and cunning to allow himself to he duped by so 
miseiahle a manceuvie,— lie soon found out the 
Lady Anne in London, wlieic it is said she was 
di'-amscd as a eook-nuud, and, getting possession 
of In i pel sou, lie lodged her, for present, security, 
in the sanctuary of St. Martin’s. Richard then 
appealed to Edward and the. council, and was 
allowed to many the Lady Anne, lml Clarence 
swore lli.it he would not “ part the. livelihood with 
him.” The loving brothers pleaded eaeli his 
cause .in person before the king m council, and 
every man, says (he monkish chronicler, admired 
the strength of their respective arguments. In the 
end, but not until the whole capital had been 
agitated as if by the. approach of another civil 
war/ the king composed these differences, allot¬ 
ting a handsome, portion to the Lady Anno, and 
leaving till the rest of the property to the. elder 

* Sr John Fusion, vuitin# to his brother, on the L7th of February 
(U70, suns,— 1 “ YeKterthiN. the kill", the queen, my Louis <»1 Cl.t- 
irnre and (Jloueester. went to Shone to pardon ; men say# not all in 
th.miy, what vs ill 1 ill men cannot say. The kin# entreat eth my 
Loul ol I’latenee foi my Loul ol <iloueo«ter; and. as it is said, he 
aiisiseirth, that he intiv well have my lady, lus sistei-in law, but 
thev shall part no liselihood, us he saith; so svhal will fall ran 1 not 
saj.” On the loth of Apnl, 14?d, he writes: “ The world seemeih 
queicn (uneasy) here; lot the most part that be about the kiiiR have 
si'iil lulhei lot then harness, and it is said for ceitam that the Duke 
ol t lmenee m.ikelh him bitf m that he ean. showing as he would but 
(only) deal with the Duke of <iloueester ; but the king lutendeth, in 
eschew mg all inroiiveiiienee, 1 o bo as big as they both, and to be a 
sti 111 <*i (sliek)ei) between them; and some men think that under 
tins tlien* should be some othei (lung intruded, and some tieasiui 
e inspired; so what fcliall tall can 1 not Hay,”—Pauton LcKers, n. 
IH and lil'J. 


sister, "Isabella, the wife of Clarence. As it has 
been remarked,* the greatest sufferer in this 
adjustment was the widowed Countess of Warwick, 
who was mother to both the ladies, and who had 
brought tiie mass of the propotty into the family, 
for Clarence and Gloucester got, the. whole between 
them, and the countess was reduced to absolute, 
want. These iniquitous proceedings in council, 
together with other precautions to bar the claims 
of Warwick’s family, were, voted good law l>y a 
subservient parliament, in the. year 1474 ; but to 
reconcile sincerely the Dukes of Clarence and 
Gloucester was beyond the power of •.parliament, 
council, or king./ 

A.n. 1475, After some curious negotiations 
with the Duke of Brittany and his brother-in-law, 
the Duke, of Burgundy, who was finding himself 
overmatched by tiie policy and craft of Louis XL, 
Edward contracted an alliance offensive and de¬ 
fensive w ith the two dukes ; and in order, we pre¬ 
sume, to give a startling effect to his beginning, he 
sent a herald to demand from the French monarch 
the immediate surrender of his kingdom, which he 
claimed on the old grounds. Comines says that 
this was only a letter of defiance/ and that it was 
written in such an elegant style, and suelt polite 
language, that lie could scarcely believe any Eng¬ 
lishman wrote it. When Louis had read the letter 
to himself, lie wisely withdrew into another room, 
and, sending for the herald that brought it, he told 
him that he had a wonderful respect and affection 
for his master, King Edward, whom he, knew in 
this matter to be set on and deluded by the Duke 
of Burgundy, a weak and treacherous ally. “ Be¬ 
sides which,” continues Coniines, who had changed 
sides, and was now in the service of Louis, “ the 
king used several good arguments to induce the 
herald to persuade his master to a peaceful accom¬ 
modation, secretly putting three hundred ciowns 
with his own hands into his pouch, and promising 
him a thousand more when the good peace should 
he concluded; and then, in public, bis majesty 
oidered that a piece of crimson velvet thirty ells 
long, should he presented to the said herald, who 
was garter king-at-arms.”§ llis chivalrous occu¬ 
pations did not render him insensible to a good 
bribe. Garter promised to do wliat lie could, and 
advised Louis to open a correspondence with the 
Lord Howard, or the Lord Stanley, two of Ed¬ 
ward’s favourites and ministers, whom he knew 
to he averse to the. war. The following is the ac¬ 
count given by Comiues of his own share in the 
business: “There were many persons waiting out¬ 
side during the king’s private discourse with the 
herald, all of them impatient to hear what the king 
would sav, and to see how his majesty looked when 
he came forth. When he had done, he called me, 
and charged me to entertain the herald till lie 
ordered him some other company, that might keep 

* Wulpolr, Ilist. Doubts. 

t (’out. Hist. (Jioj 1.--Hot. P,ul.—1'aston Loiters. 

} »*• Hinton, limvever, that Ldwaid demanded ilie Fjfiirli noun 
as “ lus inlifitlaiice.” 

§ Coniines, 
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him from talking privately with any body. He 
commanded me likewise to gk-e him a piece of 
crimson velvet of thirty ells; which I did. After 
which, the king addressed himself to the rest of 
the company, gave them an account of his letters 
of defiance, and calling seven or eight of thc.ip 
apart, he ordered the letters to he read aloud, 
showing without the least sign of fear in the 
world; and, indeed, he was much revived by what 
he had got out of the herald.” 

Having prolonged a truce with Scotland, and 
concluded a matrimonial treaty with that court, 
and being fnost abundantly furnished with money 
by means of repeated grants voted by parliament, 
and of benevolences—an unheard of species of 
imposition first introduced in the present period— 
Edward collected a fine army of sixteen or eighteen 
thousand men. With ibis force he landed at 
Calais, on the 22nd of June. The first check to 
this mighty enterprise proceeded from his brother- 
in-law of llurgumly, who had agreed to join him 
in force, hut. who, having wasted his resources in 
one of liis lasli expeditions in another direction, 
came to the rendezvous with a mere handful of 
troops. Edwaid, irritated at this circumstance, 
and Still more at seeing that Charles and his sub¬ 
jects entertained the greatest jealousy of the Eng¬ 
lish, refusing them admittance into the towns of 
Artois and Pieauly, soon inclined his ear to the 
skilful negotiations of Louis and the lords of his 
own council, who, through conviction or bribery, 
recommended an immediate peace with the French 
king. The Knulish niniv lay inactive for nearly 
two months at Pennine, where all the preliminaries 
were settled, and where the money of Louis was 
made to circulate freely among the corrupt mi¬ 
nister and courtiers of Edward. The French 
diplomatists promised whatever was asked, and 
agreed, among other things, to pay fifty thousand 
crowns for the release of Margaret of Anjou. 
One day the King of France sent, the King of 
England three bundled cart-loads of the best 
wines of the kingdom ; ami a few days after, 
the two sovereigns agreed to a personal inter¬ 
view on a bridge thrown across the Somme at 
Piequigny, near (Amiens, there being a strong 
barricade of wood between them — for Louis was 
very suspicious, and lie knew the old story of the 
bridge of Montereau, in which his own father 
figured. Comines and another agent were sent to 
survey the river and neighbourhood. “ On the. 
one side, by which our king was to come,” says 
this historian, “ was a fine open country ; and on 
the other side, indeed, was the same, 011 / 1 / the 
king of England, to come to the river, was obliged 
to pass a causeway about two how-shots long, with 
marshes on both sides of it, which might have 
been of very dangerous consequence to the Eng¬ 
lish, if our intentions had not been honourable. 
And certainly, as 1 have said before, the English 
do not manage these matters with so much cun¬ 
ning and policy as the French do, let. people say 
of them what they will, but proceed more inge¬ 


nuously, and with more frankness ; but one must 
be patient with them, and take care not to 
quarrel.” The barricade in the midst of the 
bridge is described as being made of* strong 
grating or lattice-work, such as lions’ f-ages arc 
made of, the space between the bars being no 
wider than to admit a man’s arm. On the 29th 
of August, in the morning, the two kings appeared 
on opposite sides of the river. Louis went first, 
to the grating, attended by about twelve persons 
of the greatest quality in France, among whom 
were John Duke Bourbon, and the cardinal, 
his brother. “ The King of England advanced 
along the causeway, very nobly nttcniVd, there 
being in his train his brother, the Duke of Cla¬ 
rence, the Fail of Nortluimheiland, Lord Hast¬ 
ings, his chamberlain, his chancellor, and other 
peers. lie was dressed in cloth of gold, and he 
wore upon his head a black velvet cap with a 
large llri'r ilf //.* made of precious stones, hi 
truth, he was a prince of a most noble, majestic 
presence; his person graceful and erect, hut now 
a little inclining to fat. W hen he came within a 
short distance of the railing he pulled nlf his cap, 
and bowed to within a foot of the ground ; and 
Louis, who was leaning against the harrier on the 
other side, bowed in the like manner. They em¬ 
braced through the holes of the grating ; and the 
King of England, making anothei low how, the 
King of France said, ‘ Cousin, you arc light wel¬ 
come—their is no person living I was so ambi¬ 
tious of seeing, and God he thanked that this in¬ 
terview is upon so good an occasion.'1'he 
King of England returned the compliment in 
French; and Comines tells us that his French was 
very good. When the compliments and cere¬ 
monies were over, they proceeded to business, 
and, in the end, a missal and a crunliv, said In 
contain some of the wood of the true cross, we e 
brought to the grate, and the two kings, putting 
one hand on the hook, and the other on the ciu- 
cifix, swore religiously to observe the present 
treaty. When the two kings had sworn, “ mil¬ 
king,” continues Coniines, “ who had always 
words at command, told the English king, m a 
jocose way, that he should he right glad to see 
him at Paris; and that if he would come and 
divert himself with the gay ladies there, he would 
assign for his confessor the Cardinal of Bourbon, 
who he knew would grant him easy absolution fin¬ 
ally peccadillos ill the way of love and gallantry - 
The King of England was much pleased with this 
raillery, and made his majesty several smart re¬ 
partees—for lie. knew that, the cardinal was a gay 
man with the ladies, and a boon companion.” 
After a few words spoken in secret to one ano¬ 
ther, the lords being sent to a distance, these 
gracious sovereigns shook hands through the 
grating, and departed, eacli his own way, Louis 
riding hack to Amiens, and Edward to his army. 
The King of England was accommodated out of 
the King of France’s stores with whatever he 
wanted, to the vtry torches and candles. The 
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minute rehit.er of (here events expressly tells us 
that. Hielmrd Duke of Gloucester, and some otlier 
Englishmen of high rank, were not. present, at the 
inteiview of Piequigny, as being averse to the 
whole freaty, and esteeming it dishonourahlc to 
their cmfntry ; hut he adds that they recolleeted 
themselves after the treaty was signed, and went 
into Amiens to King Louis, who splendidly enter¬ 
tained them, mul generously presented them with 
plate and some fine hoises. Louis, while thus 
inlying and bribing, hated, feared, and despised 
Edward, all in a breath ; and his caution, timidity, 
and contempt are hit off as if tnvoluntarily by his 
confidential agent. During their ride to Amiens, 
he told Coniines that he was rather uneasv at the 
readiness with which Edward had accepted his 
invitation to Paris. “ C'cites,” said he, “ our 
brother of England is a very tine king, and a 
warm admirer of the ladies; lie might chance to 
find some dame at Paris so much to his taste as 
In tempt him to return ; his predecessors have 
been too often m Paris and Normandv alieady, 
and I have no great affection for his company on 
this side the Channel, though icadv to hold him 
as liiend and brnllur on the other side of the 
the water.” “ Nor,” continues Coniines, “ought 
anv man to wonder, culisjdei mg the mighty 1111 s- 
cliicls which the English had biought ii]iuii 
France, and the freshness of their date, that the 
King of France should he anxious to send them 
home again, and to do all he could, by money or 
otherwise, to keep them in a good humour.” 
That same evening, as they were going to supper, 
Lord Howard, who was to remain some time 
with the court, made Louis ipiake again, by telling 
him in his ear, with great glee, that it should go 
hard, hut. he would find away to induce his master 
to go to Palis to he meiry awhile with him. 
“Though this proposition was not in the least 
agreeable to the king,” adds Coniines, “ yet he 
dissembled pretty well, and fell a washing his 
hands, without giving a direct answer to the. Lord 
Howard ; hut he whispered me, that lie feared 
Ins forebodings.were coming to pass. After supper, 
llicy fell upon the same subject again, hut the 
king put them off with the greatest gentleness and 
wisdom imaginable, pretending that his expedi¬ 
tion against the Duke of Burgundy would require 
his immediate piescnee in a different part of 
France.” In private, Louis expressed his opi¬ 
nion of Edward in pretty strong terms; hut if he, 
perceived that his words were overheard by any 
save his most confidential friends, he fell into a 
tremour and trepidation, and took great pains to 
prevent his words from being repeated.* Although 
this strange being preferred craft to force, he was 
not, on proper occasions, destitute of courage ; but 
be, knew the factious spirit of his great lords, 
whose power lie was slowly undermining, and he 
preferred buying a peace to risking a dangerous 
war with the English, who were sure to find 
several allies, besides the Dukes of Burgundy and 

• For sonic very amusing instances see Coniines. 
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Brittany, in the very heart, of his kingdom. Some 
of his friends, and the. chivalry of Fiance gene¬ 
rally, considered die treaty of Piequigny as very 
dishonourable to the nation; hut lie let them talk 
on, and felt birftself a happy man when he saw 
Edward’s back fairly turned, and beard that he 
laid his army were on the other side of the. 
Channel. If the French thought it disaraeelul to 
buy, tlio. English thought it disgrace!uI to be 
bought; and as they had given immense smm.lor 
carrying on the war, and had llalteied thcinscUis 
with recovering Noimimdy, Anjou, Maine, and 
Ciuiciinc, at the very least, they were greatly in¬ 
censed at the transactions of Piequigny, though 
all the corruption of Edward’s ministers and 
courtiers was not revealed to them, and imt few 
understood the fact, that both the king and Ins 
cabinet had become pensioners to Fiance. The 
principal articles of the treaty of l’iequiguy weie, 
that Louis should pay in-timtlv (which he did) 
the sum of seventy-live thousand crowns; that lie 
should pay Edward an annuity of lilty thousand 
eiowns; that he should liiiurv his son, the dau¬ 
phin, to Edward’s eldi st daughlci F.h/abeth, or, 
in ease of her death, to her sister Man, such 
marriage to lie concluded when the parties were of 
proper age; and that a peace 01 time for seven 
veafs, at least, should be secured, together with a 
free trade between the two countries. On many 
accounts we, in the present da\, should prefer a 
settlement of this kind to the most glorious war ; 
hut the sons of the men who had fought, at A/.in- 
court judged very differently ; and it is also not 
to lie fmgotten, that the pay and pensions of a 
foreign king would go to make Edward too iude- 
pendi lit of his paibament, and were on that 
account constitutionally objectionable, as well as 
disgraceful. Following their mastei's example, 
the Lord Hastings and the chancellor got. pensions 
of two thousand crowns each ; and Louis tigieed to 
distribute annually twelve thousand eiowns more 
among the Miiiqms of Dmset, the Lord Howard, 
Cheney, the master of the Imrse, Sir Thomas 
Montgomery, Thomas St. Leger, and some otheis 
of the profligate courtiers, if was foituntiie for 
this immoral government that the trade and in¬ 
dustry of the country made input strides, and that 
the people, tired of civil war, and leil without 
leaders, were, not to be. easily roused to a fresh 
struggle. 

On the whole, the country seems to have been 
tranquil and happy for some years, till the House 
of York became suddenly involved in one of the 
darkest tragedies. It was impossible for a iintuie 
like ltd ward’s to forget conduct like, that of Ins 
brother Clarence; and that weak-headed prince, 
appears to have accelerated his fate by liesh im¬ 
prudence, and the betrayal, on till occasions, both 
public and private, of a provoking suspicion and 
jealousy of liis brothers, the king and the Duke of 
Gloucester. Nobody of any consequence w as now 
allowed to die a natural death. The use of witch¬ 
craft—one of the commonly reported causes of 



death—was si monstrous absurdity ; and probably 
mote tbiin half the rases of poisoning and secret 
smothering bad no belter (nitndnt kiu ; but, the 
pievalcncc of such opinions ]iroves the vicious and 
detestable state of society. In “1 -Rib ('■bncnee’s 
wife, Isabella, died after an illness of two 01 three 
months; and one of bet female attendants wvs 
condemned and executed for poi-oning her. About 
the same time, diaries the Rash was killed at 
llnv battle of Kanei. and, leaving no bens mail. 
Ins immense estates fell to Ins daughter Man. 
Taking advantage of bis nppoilune widowhood, 
Clarence, ipuuediateh proposed hnusell as a lins- 
band to this great liems^, whose siep-niolher 
(Clarenee’s sister) .-eeondrd lie sill Hut as 
soon as I'ldwaid beard of this negotiation. Ins 
jealousy took the filmui ; he opposed it with all 
ills niiulil, and e.uiseil il to unseam. Cl,inner, 
who bad not been unaided in bis expiessious hi - 
fore, could now put no lestrauit upon )us toouur 
The court, piobabU well uilonned of all tills in¬ 
cautious mail did and said, soon made him feel 
its vengeance. At lirst they attacked linn tlnough 
the wiles of Ins friends One Stacey, a priest).in 
bis seiviee, was accused ot having leeouise to 
damnable niauie (niueb like that bud tot.be ebatuv 
ot f.leaiior Cobliam, the wife of the mitoi lunate 
Duke llumpbuw) to ha-leu tile death ol die l.oid 
I Sea uel nun p, b\ the slow me] t mu ol i eruun in mutes 
Being put to torture, I lint lie might be foieed to 
eoniess who were Ins sellcis on and ai complice", 
be nnini d Thomas Burdclt, a uenlleman ol Cla¬ 
rence’s household, and one to whom the duke mis 
pi cal 1 \ attached. These milm tunate men, il ap¬ 
peals, welt* tiled in a bullied manmu b\ tin 
point's and some temporal pet rs, coin n ted, and 
ixeeuted. Tlicv both dud pmleslnin tin. ir imiti- 
ei nee. ('burner, who was too late to -ave then 
lues, presented Ininselfiu flic council, which for 
sometime be bad raiilv at'emled, to pane tint 
Ins sonants bad mel with an itnjiai dottm ; and 
fur libs attempt, w Inch was called an mterli rrner 
wilb pi.-tiee. bn hi ot Inn, the k.mu, m a public 
niaiuiei eoniinilfed Inm lo tlie Tower. Even thing 
was conducted in a public inunnri except the 
execution. A pal liaini'hj mi- summoned on the 
Kith ol .human, 1 hi*-;, when 1 be king appeared 
in person to prosecute his own luotliri, (' 1; i - 
renrr, who was brought to ihe b.tt of the lords. 
The eluiiges were moli-troiis, and Ibr the greater 
pint absurd; but Edward had witncssi" to sweat 
to them all, and the impossible part of the guilt 
was piobablv. that wl.m b made the greatest im¬ 
pression. Claienee was accused ol dealing with 
the devil bv means of conjurors and neeroinaneers ; 
of having plotted to dethrone the king, and disin- 
lierit the. king's- elnblien ; ol havin'; given to his 
servants large sums ol money, venison, Ac., that 
they might assemble and least the king’s subjects, 
in order to induce them to believe that Tlmmas 
Jhinlett. bad been wiongfully executed, and to 
spread a rumour that the king himself was noto¬ 
riously guilty of the black art and dealing with the 


devil, and secret poisoning, and was, besides, a 
bastard, without, right to the crown. After all 
this, it was charged that Clarence bad induced 
(livers of the king’s subjects to be sworn upon the 
sacrament, to be true to bun and bis heirs ; tint! 
the duke bad engaged to restore the, confiscated 
estates of the Lancastrians; that be bad gotten 
and pieservcd an act undci the great, seal of Henry 
VI., late king,-whereby lie, Clarence, was declared 
next heir to the crown in ease of the death of Ed- 
waid, Prince of Wales, and that the duke bad 
ouleri d Ins retainers to keep themselves ready to 
take up arms for lulu and bis rights at an hour’s 
notice. None of the peers spoke in Ins behalf; 
but Clarence, it appears, vehemently denied every 
chuigc. His reply, however, has not been jive- 
served; for, during the gmitei part of this reign, 
nothing was inserted or allowed to lennun on the 
lolls of pailiftment that was displeasing to the 
king. The Duke was found guilty, and received 
sentence ot death on the, Till ol l’cbiuan. Soon 
alter, the House ol Commons were induced to ap¬ 
pear m the holds, and petition ioi the immediate 
execution ol this sentence.* 1 flit, imlw illi.-landing 
ihc-e high sanctions, il was not thought propel lo 
execute the sentene.i in an opi u in.mnei, or, in¬ 
deed, lo allow that it bad bien executed in am 
wav. On the iNh ol febmarv, or, aeeoruiiig to 
some authorities, on the 1111 1 u/ Match, it was 
w lie pi ml that the duke bad died ui the Town, 
upon which people speculated m then usual 
niaimet as to the mode ot hi- death; the most 
pupul.ij 1 lehel— vvlm h there Is nothing either to 
plow in disprove- being, that his hrotheis had 
secretly caiisi d him to he drowned in a butt of 
.Malmsey u me. Suspicion rested on Richard 
Duke ol (ilotiees-.er, on account of their old onniifv, 
and because Kiehmd kept lair with the ipicen, and 
profited h\ Clarence’s fbrteitme. 

Ldwaid, it is said, fell the pangs of remoise at 
this niuldei ; hut Ins outward conduct never be- 
tiaveil such leelmgs--his hie eontinued in the 
same lound of dissipation and deh.melietv. Ills 
tli-uiglds seemed wholly employed upon the ladit s, 
limiting, and dressing. In his slimmer Inmling n 
was ins eustolu to have gay silk tents set up hn 
the ladies,, “wherein he treated them altei a 
splendid and magnificent maimer.” “ And, in¬ 
deed,” adds Comines, who knew him well, and 
drew the comparison from a pctsonal aeipiauitanee 
with most, ol iiis royal contemporaries, “ his hu¬ 
mour and person were as well suited to gallantry 
as those of any prince I ever saw m my life; foi 
he was indisputably the most heautilu] man of 
Ins time- - 1 mean before lie grew too corpulent.” 

A.n. 1 ISO.---In tins year the, pleasant, life oft.be 
king was somewhat, disturbed by a war with Scot¬ 
land ; hut, though greatly irritated, Edward did 
not take the held, hut intrusted the command to 
Ins brother Richard, who had an indefatigable 

* About the Mimr turn* an act was passed, j ('versing, ns illegal, 
the judgment passed upon the femule servunt accused oi' poisviiTii" 
tlie Duchess oi - Claienee. 
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activity, a Rood military reputation, and the favour 
of the army. At the northern court, brothers wore 
intri(tiling against brothers, and the. king, .lames 
ITT., v^hose tastes and hahits were little suited 
either ti^ovcruwe his boisterous nobles, or to se¬ 
cure tlieil willing oheda nee, was lottciing on his 
tlirone ; vet, notwithstanding these auspicious cir¬ 
cumstances, the English made no impiession U|ioi) 
Scotland. Richard of Gloucester tailed in an 
attempt upon Berwick ; and for two years the win 
was nothin": more than an alternation of those raids 
on the borders of the two countries, which no truer 
or peace ever yet prevented. But matters took 
a ditfcient turn when the Duke ot Albany, the 
brother* Knit; .lames, returned from a short 
exile in France, and laid claim to the crown, pre¬ 
tending that Ins lit other was a bastnid. On 
comm" to the English Court, Albany proposed 
that Edward should lend him a good auny, and, 
in return I’m such assistance, lie ottered to sunen- 
dn Berwick, to ncknow ledge liiuisclt tin' \assal ot 
England, to icnounce all alliance with Louis ot 
Frauen, and to marrv one of F.dwaid's daughters, 

if the ehuicli would permit.tor lie had two wars 

already. Without pausing at the eonsnieralmu 
that Albany was pinMiing that very line ol eondnet 
tin which dillv lour wars licloie he had pioemcd 
sentence ot death against his own brothel 01a- 
lenee, wiihnut relleetnig that every throne m 
Knrope must he shaken by such insidious mea¬ 
sures,— Howard jrix tul 1 \ listened to the traitor 
Albany, and conelnded a treaty with him in tin 
month III .lime, t ts|>, at Fotla i misty . The mmj 
was again I'U'fi listed to Gloueester, who maleiiial to 
Berwiok and invested that town. Richard had 
upwards twcnl\ thousand men: and Albany, 
who co-opt t a ted, bad a Si ot t isb bare, and a pally 
within the walls ot Beiwiek I he cates ot the 
tow u were opened, but the castle di tied the enemy ; 
and Km" .lames, bavin" assembled Ins barons, 
marched tovaids the holders. As that snwicign 
lav at Feudal, hn nobles, headed by Aielnbald 
I tout las. Fail of A nuns, commonly called, alter 
this event, “ Arclnhald Bell-tlie-Oatburst into 
the royal tent at an early hour between night and 
morning, earned oil tin* elnet tavonnte, Robert 
Cochran, tugctiic r with five more of the knur’s 
habitual associates, and hanged them all over the 
bridge of Lander. Upon this summary execution, 
James tied, or was carried a prisoner, to the castle 
of Edinburgh. The army disbanded, and the road 
to the capital was left open to the Duke of Glou¬ 
cester mid Albany, who appeared there in the 
month of July, the Queen of Scotland and her son 
being obliged to take refuge in the eastle ot Stil¬ 
ling. The presence of an English army seems to 
have made some of the great lords sensible of the 
madness of then - eondnet; and the Archbishop of 
St. Andrew’s, the Bishop of Punkeld, Lord Lvim- 
dale, the Chancellor, and the Earl of Argyle, 
collected a small army of patriots, and posted 
themselves at Haddington, between Edinburgh 
and the English borders. These noblemen sum- 
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monci' all true Scots to their standard, hut, at the 
same time, opened negotiations with the Duke ol 
AJliany, who, on the 2nd of A.ngnst, concluded a 
treaty, the principal clauses ot which weic, that 
he, cm his part,’would bo a true and faifhlid suh- 
jeet to his bmlliei, and that the court should rc- 
jilore to him all his estates and honours, and erant 
to him and his adheicnls a paidon for all past 
offences. There was, how ever, # a third party to 
conciliate: this was the King of England, *vltn 
obtained the town and eastle ot Berwick, and the 
institution of certain sums of mmiyy wInch he had 
paid to James on a now oxplndtd treat" for a mar¬ 
riage between his (fangliter Cecily and the son of 
the Scottish kin". The Duke of Ghmeiato ic 
turned into England; and his companion the 
Duke of Album, liberati d Ins brother horn the 
eastle, rode with lum to Holy rood I louse, on t he 
same horse, and slept with lum in the same bed 
for these things m Scotland, as to fiance and 
iitliei countries, w ere considered the bc~l pinch of 
it pet feet n conciliation. lit less than six months 
Album was again intriguing to deprive in- Inothei 
I'll’ Ills tlirone ; and to this end he opened a tiesh 
negotiation with the Engle-h king. But the mind 
of Edward was at the moment occupied bv anothei 
afiltir; and death soon prevented him fium join¬ 
ing the Scottish trail or.’ 1 

Bv the treaty of I’ieqiugm, the dauphin was to 
dairy Edward’s eldest daeghtei as soon slie 
was ot ptoper ago. By the mage ot the time-, a 
pmircss vva.- inainagoaMe at the age ot twelve; 
but Kh/abcth was now m\I( en, and ul the Freneh 
e mrt nevei sent to elaim bit. Edward bad be en 
t,.|d icpeatedK that Louis Would not keep to tin- 
fatiiilv eugagetneiU ; but lie h. hexed, ot pietended 
to believe, that that sovrieign would not dale to 
insult bun in so fender a point (bit tin old hex. 
of France was now in a nrv diih-ient po-itinn 
bom that in winch he stood wlun he was lain to 
hi ihe, and lawn, and tlatler thioiigh the grating on 
the bulge at IVquigm : bis imisummate crab 
had ieduced his tactions nobles to obedience ; his 
"real rival the Puked Burgundy was in Ins grave, 
and he had cut oil the head of the Duke ol Brit - 
tam, that other ally of the English. While 
piiuees were disputing;, for the hand of Mary , the 
daughter of Charles the Rash, Louis had seized 
most of the territories winch belonged to that 
orphan, and now he saw an oppoitmnty of giving 
a colour to that appropriation, and ol rounding his 
kingdom, bv menus of union with the House of 
Burgundy. In the month of February, MS2, the 
Duchess Mnrv, who was holding her court m the 
rich city of Bruges, went out one day with a small 
retinue to fly her hawks at the herons which 
abounded in that neighbourhood. In following 
the sport, her pal Ire\, in taking a leap, burst the 
girths of the saddle, and she was thrown with 
great violence against the trunk ul a tree. She 
died in consequence ot the injury she sustained in 
the month of March. She was only twenty-five 
* Rym.—Buchanan. 
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years old ; ami licr short life, say licr historians, 
had been rendered more agitated and unhappy 
than her gentleness and innocence seemed .to 
merit. She left, three children by the Duke Maxi¬ 
milian of Austria : Plulip, born in 1-178; Mar¬ 
garet, called “ Margot la gente demoiselle,” born 
at the beginning of 1480; and Francis, born a. 
the end of 1 181. Her old persecutor. King Louis, 
was ju a verv Ijinguisliing state of health at the 
tuiK ; but the jov he felt at the death of his fair 
neiL'hlnmr and relative rerived him wonderfully, 
and he, inst mill v. prepared to take advantage of the 
erenl. Wyh all their turbulence, the people of 
Flanders had entertained some respect and affec¬ 
tion for the fair Mary of Burgundy ; but they had 
none for Maximilian, whom they considered, not 
as their prince, but only as the husband of their 
duchess, whose authority or influence was termi¬ 
nated bv her death. Louis, who was well informed 
of all tins, opened a secret correspondence with 
the people of Ghent, and then demanded the hand 
of the “ gente demoiselle” for his son, the dau¬ 
phin, the allianccd of the. Princess Elizabeth of 
England. Maximilian, the father of the infant, 
was averse to the match ; but Louis expected tins, 
and bad provided against it. The citizens of 
Ghent, who had all three children in their custody, 
forced a consent, and delivered up Margot to the 
agents of the French king, who settled upon her, as 
her marriage portion-- which she was to convey to 
ins son, the dauphin—all the broad and rich pro¬ 
vinces which he, Louis, had gained from her mother 
Mary bv fraud and by force of arms. The infant 
Margot, thus allianccd at, the age of three years, 
was carried from Flandeis into Prance tube “ nou¬ 
rished and brought up.” As long us it was neces¬ 


sary, Loid Howard, the English ambassador, was 
bribed, and Edward was amused with line 
assurances; for, if the English had supported 
the Duke Maximilian at the proper time, they 
might have defeated the project—the last great 
achievement of the greatest politician of his day. 
Hut now the veil w r as dropped ; the contract of 
marriage was confirmed publicly by the parlia¬ 
ment at Paris, and great, rejoicings and fcastings 
were, held in that citv. Edward felt himself duped, 
insulted, and disgraced, and lie vowed that lie 
would punish the old traitor, and carry such a war 
into France as had not vet been seen in that coun¬ 
try.* The excess of his rage is supposed to have 
hastened his death; but, from bis habitual ex¬ 
cesses and the dissolute life he had led for twenty 
years, Edward was not likely, under any circum¬ 
stances, to reach an old age. Whatever were the 
causes of his death, he died, after an illness of a 
few weeks, on the 9th of April, 1483, in the 
twenty-first year of his reign, and the forty-first or 
forty-second year of Ins age. He spent his lew- 
last daxs in a verv penitent, and devout manner: 
it was said that he ordered repayment out of Ins 
treasure to all persons whom he had cheated out oi 
their money, or from whom he had forced “ bene¬ 
volences;” but so great, a spendthrift was not 
likelv to leave much money behind him ; and tin- 
people by whom he was surrounded on his death¬ 
bed were still less likely to make any such resti¬ 
tution. After bis death he was exposed on a 
hoard, naked from the waste upwards, in order 
that people might see he had not been murdered. 
The body was buried with great pomp m the new 
chapel at Windsor. 

# Conutios.— H«ir into. 
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Great .Seat, of Edward V. 


WIhmi Edward expired at London, Rielmrd 
Duke of Gloucester was in llic marches of Scot¬ 
land at the head of an army devoted to his service ; 
the Prince of Wales, a boy of thirteen, was at 
Ludlow Castle, with his maternal uncle, the Earl 
of ltivers; and Edward’s second son, who was 


only eleven years old, -was in London with his 
mother. It. is apparent that all eyes wore limn the 
very beginning lixed with doubt upon the powerful 
unde, whose lirst movements however were calcu¬ 
lated to remove suspicion from the public mind. 
Upon receiving the news of his brother’s death, he 
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rode spmthwiml to Yoik, which city lie entered 
with ii retinue of six liundrcd knights and esquires, 
all clad, like in deep mourning. IVis 

first care was to order a gland funeral service in 
tlie cathedral ; his second to collect all the noble* 
and gentlemen ot that neighbouihood, who swore 
fealty at York to his nephew, Kilward V. Rich¬ 
ard himself was the first to take this oath ; lie then 
w role to the wiihpied Queen Elizabeth and to his 
biot’u r the Earl Rivers, se-m i:,g them of his loy¬ 
alty and affection. When he again put himself in 
motion for the ,south, it was observed flint the 
number of bis followers was greatly met eased ; hot, 
as he asserted that this force wn- only meant to 
give security and dignity to his nephew’s corona¬ 
tion, tilts circumstance did not awaken nnv great, 
suspicion. Hut though they had been sw orn friends 
and confederates, the ipieen mother had her mis¬ 
givings, and the fear and imprudence of Elizabeth 
contributed not a little to the ruin of her children. 
She had written to her brother, Earl Elvers, to 
bring up the young king to London, with an escort 
ot two thousand armed horsemen, and she bad 
attempted to collect another army against the ad¬ 
vice of the council. At this moment, the Marquis 
ot Dorset, her son bv her first marriage, liad pos¬ 
session of the tower, other Woodvilles and Grays 
had commands m different places, and the vnut'ig 
princes weie both in the hands of the queen’s rela¬ 
tions, who, unrest tamed by the frightful executions 
made In Warwick on the insurgents, were ambi¬ 
tious and daring. On his death-lied, Edward, 
foreseeing c\d eousequenri s to his children, had 
patched up a leeoneiliatioo between his wife’s re¬ 
lations anil their rivals, the Lords Howard, Hast¬ 
ings, and Stanley, and they had all embraced, and 
sw orn oat hs of mutual forgiveness and future friend¬ 
ship. Hut we have seen the value of such cere¬ 
monials*: the Howards, the Stanleys, and the rest 
of the great lords hated the aspiring family ns much 
as ever, and the instinct of sclf-pieservatioti alone 
would have excited a lively alarm at seeing the 
whole power of the Stale divided alining them. 

1 he queen mother too, disregarding the precedents 
which established as a principle of the constitution 
that the right ot regulating regencies belonged to 
parliament alone, betrayed, or at least she was sus¬ 
pected of, a design to assume the regal power during 
the minority of her son, and this the great lords 
knew would lead to an administration composed ex¬ 
clusively ol her relations, who had most of them the 
passion of revenge to gratify, as well as the passion 
(d ambition. Before Richard began his march 
from the borders, the most violent altercations took 
place at the council board. The. Lord Hastings 
was so irritated at one moment, that he threatened 
the queen. Hut the greatest of the malcontents 
was the Duke of Buckingham, a prince of the 
blood.* Richard, it appears, sent secret emissa¬ 
ries to Buckingham from York, and probably this 
adroit plotter did not forget Hastings and other 

• TM-i wsnk mull \va, ;i I urn;,! .icconduilt of Thomas of Wood- 
■took, the younyest son of lidward 111. 


lords. He so calculated time and distance that he. 
arrived from the north at the town of Northamp¬ 
ton on the same day (the 22nd of April) that his 
nephew, travelling from the north-west, .reached 
Sloney Stratford, only ten miles distant. ,The Kail 
Rivers and the Lord Richard Gray rode hack to 
Northampton to salute the Duke of Gloucester on 
the part of the king. Richard received them with 
much courtesy, and invited them to sup with him ; 
hut immediately after their arrival there came 
another visitor of higher rank, and whom he ic- 
ccived with a more sincere welcome;—this was (he 
Duke of Buckingham, who brought with him a 
retinue of three hundred horse. The two dukes, 
the earl, ami the lord spent the evening' togethci 
in a pleasant convivial manner, hut after supper 
the two latter retired to qnnrtirs assigned to them 
in Northampton, and, while mends were placed 
over them, and all tin outlets from the town se¬ 
cured, Gloucester and Buckingham remained in 
secret debate. On the following morning the Duke 
of Gloucester continued his march to Sloney Strat¬ 
ford, ruling: n-liead m company with the Duke of 
Buckingham, the Earl Rivers, anil the Lord Gray, 
and still maintaining a triendlv appearance with 
the two latter. As soon, however, as he was within 
the town, and found the voung king within Ins 
grasp, he changed his tone, accused Kivcis and 
Gray of estranging the iiHeetions of Ins nephew, 
and ordered tin m both wilder in rest. Then, ae- 
eonipumed bv the Duke of Buckingham, he waited 
on the king. The two dukes bent their knees ami 
saluted the poor bov as their soveieign, hut m the 
next minute they ariested Sir Thomas Vaughan 
and Sir Eieluuil Hawse, two of his favourite ser¬ 
vants, and ordered all the rest of his attendants to 
disperse immediately. All this part of the stun 
is somewhat oh-eure; it is not explain! <1 very 
clearly w hether the Two thousand horse that came 
from Ludlow retired at this order, or joined the 
dukes; hut it appears pretty certain that the Ear! 
Rivers, land Richard Gray, Vaughan, and Hawse 
were immediately conveyed northward under a 
strung guard to J’outofract Castle, and that from 
this moment voting Edward remained a prisoner 
in the hands of Gloucester and Buckingham.* 

The news was soon carried to London ; the queen 
mother received the tidings “ a little before the mid¬ 
night following, and that in the sorest wise ; that the 
king, her sou, was taken, her brother, tier son, am! 
her other friends arrested, and sent, no man w ist, 
whither, to be done, with God wot what,,” and in 
“ great heaviness,” at the dead of night, she tied 
to her old sanctuary at Westminster, taking with 
her her second son, the Duke of York, and her five 
daughters. Meanwhile the Lord Hastings assured 
the people that the two dukes were loyal and acting 
for the public weal. From the fate lie met with 
we must conclude that Hastings was a dupe, or 
that though he was ready to go to a certain length 
in order to displace the queen mother and her re¬ 
lations, he was not prepared to abandon the cause 
* font. Hist. Croyl,—Sir Thomafl More.—'Ilall. 
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of tlie children of his deceased master and friend, 
lie, however, obeyed the summons of the dukes, 
and went from London to meet them. Rotherham, 
Archbishop of York and Chancellor, went to the. 
queen neither and endeavoured to comfort her and 
soothe her alarms ; he delivered to her a friendly 
message which lie had received from Hastings. 
Elizabeth suspected the faith of this nobleman, and 
she exclaimed—“ A woe worth him, for he is one of 
them that goeth about, to destroy me and my blood !” 
The archbishop replied—“ Madame, be of good 
cheer, for I promise you if they crown any other 
king than your son, whom they have now with 
them, vie shall on the morrow crown his brother 
whom v^ai lm\e here with you.” He ,then de¬ 
livered the great seal to Elizabeth and departed 
home again, as day was dawning, by which time 
“ he might in his chamber window see all the 
Thames toll ol boats of the Duke of Gloucester's 
sonant.-, watching that no man should go to sanc¬ 
tuary, nor none should pass unsearched.”* Then, 
eoiiluutes the contemporary historian, “ was great 
commotion and mmmur as well m other places 
about, as -peendlv m the city, the people diversely 
divining upon this dealing ; and some lords, 
knights, and gentlemen, either lor favour of the 
queen, or for tear ol themselves, as-emhlcd m sun- 
1 1 1 \ companies and vent lloek-meal (clouding) in 
harness, and many also tor that thc\ counted this de¬ 
meanor attempted not so specially against the other 
loiils, as against the king lumsell in the disturbance 
of his coronation.” The Archbishop of York, whose 
intellect seems to have been eontounded, picscntly 
lepented ol so hastily dehveimg up the great seal 
to ihc (joeeu inoti hi, “(to whom the eustodv 
llieieo!’ not lung pertained,) ami he sent secretly for 
the seal again, and earned it with him, after the 
customable, to a meeting of the nubility and geii- 
h\. The Lord Hastings, whose ti nth towards 
the king no man doubted nor needed to doubt, at¬ 
tended this meeting, and asserted again that the 
Duke id (Unurcstci was sure and lastly faithful to 
Ins pi 111 ( 1 -, adding that the Earl Rivers and the 
Lord Richard, with the other knights, were, for 
mailers attempted by them against the Duke of 
(iloueester anil Buckingham, put under arrest for 
their suietv, not for the king's jeopardy, and that 
they should soon he examined by all the other 
lords of the king’s council indifferently.” Hastings 
strongly recommended peace and good order in the 
city, in order that the king’s coronation might not 
he disturbed, for which ceremony he said that the 
dukes were coming up. He admitted, however, 
“ that matters were likely to conic to a field, but 
that if they did, though both parties were in all 
other things equal, yet should the authority be on 
that side where the king himself was.” With 
these persuasions of tlie Lord Hastings, “ w hereof,” 
says (nr Thomas More, “ part himself believed, of 
part he wist the contrary,” London was somewhat 
quieted. ’The adherents of Gloucester and Bucking¬ 
ham spread the report through the city that proofs 

* Sir Thomas, More. 
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had la en obtained of the horrible plotting of the 
queen’s relations to destroy tlie two dukes and others 
of noble blood, to the. end that they might alone 
govern the young king at their pleasure, and they 
even exhibited to the populace barrels filled with 
arms which they said the traitors had privily con¬ 
veyed to destroy the noble lords withal. The com¬ 
mon people weie very well satisfied with this kind 
of proof, and said, “ it were ijins to hang the 
traitors.” 

It is quite evident that the queen mother had no 
party in London, that, her relations weie most un¬ 
popular, and that the peaoctul and wealthy citizens 
longed for the. arrival of the two dukes in order 
that tranquillity might he restored ; for, m the 
(piaiut. language of More, they knew that “ such 
men were abroad as made their lucre of others’ 
loss.” At the approach of the young king, Ed¬ 
mund Shinv, goldsmith, then mayor, with William 
White and John Matthew, sheriffs, and all the 
other aldermen, in scarlet, together with five hun¬ 
dred of the citizens, clad in violet, and all gal- 
lanllv mounted on horseback,rode out to meet him 
as far as Hornsey Wood, where they received him 
right reverently * 

There is a ditlienltv in fixing pieci-e dates to 
these rapidly succeeding events, hut it appears to 
have been on the -J11 1 or 5th of May that. Glou¬ 
cester arrived in London, ruling bare-headed before 
his nephew, who was shown to the people attired 
and attended as became a king. At first the royal 
hoy was lodged m the palace of the bishop, hut 
a gn-at council was summoned, and, at the motion 
of the Duke ot Buckingham, it was agreed to send 
the young king to the Tower, as the place of 
greatest safety. The lords in council then fixed 
the 22nd of June for the coronation; summoned 
fifty lords and gentlemen to attend and receive the 
honouis of knighthood, which weie usually distri¬ 
buted before that, ceremony ; appointed the bishop 
of Lincoln chancellor, m the place of the arch¬ 
bishop of York ; changed a few other officers of 
the crown, and gave the post of Pintccloi to the 
Duke of Gloucester, who thereupon styled himself 
“ brother and uncle of the king, protector and de¬ 
fensor, great chamberlain, constable, and lmd high 
admiral of England.”t 

Richard took up his residence in Crosby J Mari', 
Bishopsgate, when*, the majority of the council at¬ 
tended lum late and early. At the same lime a 
minority, composed of Lonl Hastings and others, 
met in tlie Tower; but like the Marquis of Dorset, 
they seem to have had the garrison of that plane 
against them. Hastings vainly thought that he 
was secure, and that he could outwit the cunning 
Gloucester. On the 12th of June he told Lord 
Stanley, who was uneasy at. the proceedings at 
Crosby Place, that he kept lus secret agent there, 
who was sure to inform him of all that was doing. 
On the following day the Protector suddenly entered 
the Tower, and took his seat, at the council table. 

* Fnbyan. 
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The scone wliich followed appears to hn\o heen 
somewhat over-coloured hv the imagination of the 
historian ; but the accusation of witchcraft was 
perfectly in keeping w ith the spirit of the, times, 
and did not differ very materially from certain 
recent proceedings. 

Shakspeare has helped Sir Thomas More to make 
this scene immortal. More says that Richard pre¬ 
sented himself 01 ^ Fiiday the l.'ith of June, about 
uini* in the morning, “ in a very merry humour. 
After a little talking with them, he said unto the 
bishop of lily, 1 ^fy lord, von have very good straw¬ 
berries in ytuir garden in Holborii; 1 request you, 
let us have a mess of them.’ “ Gladly, mv lord, 
(quoth he) : would to God f had some better tiling 
as ready to your pleasure as that!” and then withal, 
in all haste, he sent Ins servant for a mess of 
strawberries. The Protector set the lords fast in 
communing, and thereupon, praying them to spare 
him for a little while, departed thence, and soon 
after one hour, between ten and eleven, he returned 
into the chamber amongst, them all, changed, with 
a wonderful sour angry countenance, knitting the 
brows, fiowning and fretting, gnawing on bis lips, 
and so set bun down in bis place.” Soon after he. 
asked what those persons deserved who had com¬ 
passed and imagined his destruction. Lord Hast¬ 
ings answered that they deset veil death, whoever 
they might he ; and then Richard affirmed that 
they were that sorceress his brother’s wife (mean- I 
ing the queen) and others with her. “ And,” said ! 
the Protector, “ we shall see in what wise that sor- | 


ceross, and that other witch of her council, Shore’s 
wife, with their affinity, have by their sorcery and 
witchcraft wasted my body.” In saying this, lie. 
plucked up his doublet sleeve to his elbow upon 
his left arm, w hen the arm appeared to be .withered 
and small, “ as if was never other.” The lords 
of course perceived that this matter was but a 
quanel, and they were, all silent except Hastings, 
who said, “ Certainly, my lord, if they have, 
so heinously done, they he worthy heinous punish¬ 
ment.” “What! (quoth the Protector) thou 
senest me, 1 ween, with ifs and with ands! I 
tell thee they have so done, anil that T wall 
make good on thy body, traitor!” “And there¬ 
with,” continues More, “ as in a great anger, he 
clapped his fist upon the hoard, a great rap. At 
which token one cried treason, without the cham¬ 
ber. Therewith a door clapped, and in came there 
rushing men in harness as many as the chamber 
might hold. And, anon, the Protector said to the 
laird Hastings, “ 1 arrest thee, traitor!” “ What, 
me, my lord !” (quoth he). “ Yes, thee, traitor !” 
(quoth the Protector). Another let fly at the Lord 
Stanley, which shrunk at the stroke, and fell under 
the table, or else his head had heen cleft to the. 
teeth ; for as shortly as he shrank, yet ran the 
blood about his ears. Then were they quickly be¬ 
stowed in divers chambers, except the. lord cham¬ 
berlain (Hastings), w bom the Pmtector bade speed, 
and shrive him apace, “for hv Saint Paul (quoth 
he) I will not to ilmncr till I see. thv head oil.” 

Whatever wen: the charges brought forward by 
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Richard, it seems certain that the Lord Hustings 
was instantly seized by a body of armed men, 
•who rushed into the council-chamber, crying “ trea¬ 
son ! treason!” at a signal given by Richard, hur¬ 
ried him to the green by the side of the Tower 
chapel, Stretched his neck over a log of wood which 
happened to lie there, and cut off his head; and 
that the Lord Stanley, the Archbishop of York, 
and the Bishop of Ely were arrested at the same 
time, and shut up in separate cells in the Tower. 
On the very day upon which these tilings happened 
in London, the Earl Rivers, the Lord Gray, Sir 
Thomas Vaughan, and Sir Richard Hawse, were 
beheaded at Pontefract Castle, without any form 
of trial. . The execution was public; but the vic¬ 
tims were prevented from addressing the people 
by an armed hand, that was directed in person 
by Sir Richard Ratcliffc, one of Richard’s boldest 
adherents, who is described as “ a man that had 
long been secret with him, having expci iencc 
of the world and a shrewd wit, being short and 
rude in speech, and as far from pity as from all 
fear of God.” The Earl Rivers, who thus perished, 
was mi accomplished man ; he was fond of li- 
teraluie, he encouraged literary men, and first 
introduced to the notice of Edward IV. William 
(.'avion, the first English printer. These execu¬ 
tions, it should appear, produced no re-action. On 
the Kith of June, only three days after, the Pro¬ 
tector, with my Lord Cardinal the Archbishop of 
C.uitcrbury, and several other prelates and lay 
lords, proceeded to the sanctuary at Westminster, 
to demand the person of the Duke of York, whose 
presence at the coronation was said to he indispen¬ 
sable, and whose abiding in sanctuary was held to 
be dangerous and dishonourable, as causing slan¬ 
derous rumours to be spread and suspicions to be 
east, on the Protector. The cardinal undertook to 
persuade the queen mother with gentle words, for 
Richard was quite ready to disregard the sacred 
lights of church and sanctuary. According to the 
best authority Elizabeth at last yielded rather to 
the convict ion of the uselessness of all resistance, 
than to the arguments of the. cardinal archbishop, 
and, calling for her beautiful boy, she embraced him 
and delivered him over to them, and then burst 
into tears, as though she felt her child was lost. 
Richard carried the poor hoy to the Tower, and 
scoured him there with his brother. 

The pleasant vices of the late king were now 
made scourges for his innocent progeny, and 
the dissoluteness of the whole court had disposed 
the minds of many people to look with a favourable 
eye upon any prince or minister that should pre¬ 
sent himself as a reformer of morals. Stories were 
circulated, both new and old: the late king was 
again said to he a bastard; and his children were 
made equally illegitimate in reports which stated, 
with much circumstantiality, that the marriage of 
Elizabeth Woodvil was altogether illegal. Among 
the many mistresses of Edward was none so con¬ 
spicuous as June Shore, whom he had seduced 
from her husband, a young mid wealthy citizen, 
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and to whom he continued attached to the time of 
his death. “Many,” says More, “ the king lmd, 
lmt her he loved ;• whose favour, to say the truth 
(for sin it were to belie the devil), she never abused 
to any man’s lnlrt, but, to many a man’s comfort 
and relief, where the king took displeasure she 
-would mitigate and appease his mind; where men 
were out of favour she would bring them in his 
grace ; for many that had highly offended she 
obtained pardon ; of great forfeitures she got.,men 
remission. ... A proper wit had she, and could 
both read well and write. As if it were in a vir¬ 
tuous anger, not for covetousness (it appears, how¬ 
ever, that Richard kept the goods or the money), 
the Protector sent into the house of Shore’s wife 
(for she dwelt not with her husband) and seized 
all her plate and jewels, to the value of two or 
three thousand marks, and then sent, her to prison.” 
She was delivered over to the ecclesiastical court, 
to he punished according to canons which had long 
been a dead letter, at least about court. “ Every 
man,” says More, “ was surprised to sec the matter 
so suddenly and so highly taken; and for this 
cause, as a godly, continent prince, clean and 
faultless of himself, sent out of heaven into this 
vicious world for the amendment of men’s manners, 
he made the Bishop of London put her to open 
penance. ” With no clothes on hut her kirtle. 
Imre-footed, and carrying a lighted taper in her 
hand, Jane Shore was compelled to walk through 
the crowded streets of tlie city on a Sunday. The. 
exhibition had the double effect of fixing the at 
tention of the people on the. immoralities of the 
late king, and of displaying in a striking light the 
moral rigour of the new Protector. 

This scene was followed hv a sermon preached 
by Dr. Shaw, the brother of the lord mayor, upon 
the text—“ The multiplying brood of the ungodly 
shall not thrive, nor take deep rooting from 
bastard slips.* The doctor proceeded boldlv to 
show that the two young princes in the Tower 
were illegitimate, inasmuch as Edward their 
father, in the very beginning of his leign, before 
he knew Elizabeth, the widow of Sir Thomas Gray, 
had clandestinely married Eleanor, the widow of 
the Lord Boteler of Sudcly. He afterwards took 
up the scandal which had been propagated by the 
Duke of Clarence, and by the Duke of Burgundy 
before him, expressing his learned doubts whether 
Edward, the. late king, were in reality the sou of 
his reputed father Richard Duke of Yoik, seeing 
that there was no resemblance between them. But 
then he went on to tell the great crowd that at¬ 
tended him—for he was holding forth at Paul’s 
Cross, and was a very popular preacher—that the 
Lord Protector, that right noble prince, was the 
very image and plain express likeness of that 
noble duke. It had been previously arranged that 
Richard should appear in the sermon-ward just as 
Dr. Shaw drew this striking comparison, hut either 
he came too slow or the preacher went oil too fast; 
he appeared at length, and then the doctor repeated 
• Wudom of Solomon, iv. 3. 
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his similitude; but the wordJ' lost the air of mi I 
inspiration, mill the people, instead of shouting 
“ Long live King Richard !” as tluiv ought to hnye 
done, stared at each other in silent astonishment. 

The Protector then pretended to lx? displeased with 
the preacher, who sneaked away. 

On the Tuesday following (the 24th of June) 
the Duke of Buckingham, who went hand-in-hand 
with the Duke of Gloucester, presented himself on 
the hustings ill the Guildhall, and there, supported 
liv a number of lords, knights, and citizens, he 
eloquently harangued the Londoneis. lie spoke 
of the tvrtmnx, extortion, and lust ol the late king, 

—of the numbers lie had reduced to beggary lit }. 
benevolences,— of the honest families he had tin - 
graced by bis illicit amours, lie went over the 
whole scinnm of Dr. Shaw, and told the people 
that Richard was the only true issue of the Duke 
of York, and that the lords and commons of the 
north had sworn never to submit to a bastard. It 
appears that the mote respectable citizens, among 
whom, liowevci, Richard had a very strong party, j 
inquired time for deliberation, but many of tlie ; 
pool'd soit tlnew up their bonnets, and cued 
“ Long live King Richard !” Oil the next day a 
gieat deputation from the citizens, headed liv Shaw j 
the mayor, and accompanied by the Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham mill main lords and gentlemen, waited 
upon the Protect!tr, who was lodging m Ibnnmd’s ; 
Castle. Richard, n is said, affected to be alaimed, 
and at first, declined icccning them; but -non \\ 
Buckingham was admittid to piesent an addu-x, o 
v,Ineli was stvleil the “ {’oii-ideralkm, election, and ih 

petition of the lords spiritual amt temporal, and w 

commons if this lealiu of England.” In tins u- i 
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markable document, of which a copy 1ms been 
picscrved in the rolls of parliament, the former 
allusions to the illegitimacy of the late king and 
his hi other Clarence were suppressed, but Edward's 
marriage with Eleanor Bolder was insisted upon; 
and “ as Edward (the discourse proceeded) during 
his life, and Elizabeth, lived together sinfully and 
damnably in adultery, against the law of God and 
of his church, an it appeared evidently and followed 
that all the issuing children of the said King 
Edward lie bastards.” Then, to get rid of the chil¬ 
dren of tlie Duke of Clarence, ltieliaid’s elder 
hi other, the attainder for treason against that 
prince was quoted; and, finally, Richard was 
invited and pressed to take the crown ax his by 
light of birth, and by law lid election of the liner 
estates ol the land. The Piotcctor hesitated ; spoke 
of his want of ambition ; Ins watni allcetmn for 
t lie young pi uiees his n< pliews, fur whom he vet 
trusted to preserve the crown. “Not mi,” said 
Buckingham; “the tree people of Lug land will 
never lie ruled by a b,isti,rd ; and if you, the law In) 
heir, refuse the ciown, they know where to find 
another who will gladly accept it.” Ppon tins, 
Richard modestly icplied that it was Ins duty to 
submit to tlie will of Ills people; and thu!, since 
they would have him lor then lung, he would take 
upon himself th“ royal estate of the two nolde 
lcaiins of England and France,—the one to rule 
that d.iv forward, the lithe) (meaning Fiance), 
their ffiiod help, to subdue and get again ti¬ 
ns might he-,,* Tins is commonlv reckoned 
ast day of the hitif nominal icign of Kd- 
Y. 

• s, r xi ,R„ ,, M, 
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Oil the 2Gtb (if Jimp, the day following the 
jfrno noted at Haynard’s Castle, 11 iehard pro¬ 
ceeded to Westminster, where he seated him¬ 
self in tween the great Lord Howard and the 
'Duke of Suffolk upon tho marble seat in the 


Hall, telling the, admiring..people that lie com¬ 
menced his reign in that., place because it, was 
his first, duty as a king to attend to the laws 
and the doing of justice. He then rode hack to 
the, city, and was meived at St. Haul’s by a grand 
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procession of the elergv mid flic joyful shouts of 
the people. Ten days after, on the. 6th of July, 
lie was crowned iu Westminster Abhcy with lps 
wife Anne, the daughter of Warwick. Neither 
lords spiritual nor lords temporal started the least 
difficulty : the Archbishop of Canterbury, with his 
clergy, anointed the usurper. There was a very 
full attendance of peers and peeresses; and while 
the Duke of Bip'kinuham bore the train of the 
kings the Countess of Richmond did the like office 
for the queen. The ceremony was followed by 
promotions, donations, and nets of mercy. The 
Lord Howard was made earl marshal, anil leeeived 
1 he title of Duke of Norfolk : Ins son was created 
Earl of Surrey. Of the prisoners made in the 
council chamber in the Tower on the day of hold 
Hastings’s execution. Lord Stanley xtas lemvcd 
into favour, the Archbishop of York was set at 
liberty, and the Bishop of lily was icleased from 
the Tower, to he more gently guarded by the Duke 
of Burknigham in his castle at Brecknock. 

Richard did not call a parliament, hut he held 
a long conference xvitli the lords who had attended 
ins coronation, and whom he charged to he strict 
in preserving the peace, and putting down all 
crimes and disorders iu their several counties. In 
a few days he began a royal progress through 
the kingdom, and wherever he stopped, he listened ] 
to petitions and administered justice m person. ] 
His course lav through some, of the pleasantest | 
parts of England, and the fine summer season dis- 
posed the people to enjoy the splendour and parade 
of the court, which it showed to the greatest ad- 1 


vantage. Everywhere he was received with accla¬ 
mations—in the north with enthusiasm ; but it 
appears that part of this joy was ordered before¬ 
hand, and was probably paid for. From \\’arwiek 
be went by Coventry, Leicester, Nottingham, and 
Pontefract, to York, where he and his queen were 
again crowned. * Since the days of King John it 
hud not been usual with English sovereigns to 
repeat this august ceremony, but Richard, it ap¬ 
pears, wished to gratify his friends in the north— 
liis best friends, who had testified their good will 
to him long before he became a king.f 

But while all was sunshine at York, a dark 
cloud arose in London, and gradually overspread 
nearly the whole of the south. Meetings were 
held by the friends of the queen-mother in difl'or- 
ent parts, and it was resolved to make an attempt 
to liberate the princes from the. Tower. Their 
healths were drunk ill secret ; but the poor hoys 
were already dead, and their fate had probably 
been hastened hv these friends—for nothing was 
likely to escape the quick and suspicious eve of 
their uncle and his mnncious agents. We ven ¬ 
ture to repeat the old story as told hv Sir Thomas 
More; tor, in spite of the scepticism of a few 
modern writers, it. has not only consistency and 
piobability, but also some remarkable evidences m 
its favour. Lithe course of his progress, Richard 
despatched from the neighbourhood of the town of 

• Kntheihatn, Anhhishnp of V>rk, here oflicmti*d, and set the 
< row a upon his head 
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CTVTL AND MILITARY TRANSACTIONS. 


Gloucester one Joint Green, “ whom he specially 
trusted,” with a letter to Sir Robert Brackenbury, 
the governor of the Tower, ordering that, the said 
Sir Hubert should, “ in somewise, put' the two 
children, to death.” Brackenbury refused the 
commission, ns something too horrible and danger¬ 
ous to himself. Green returned with this answer 
to Richard, who, being then at Warwick, de¬ 
spatched Sir James Tynel, his master of the horse, 
with a commission to get, and keep for twenty-four 
hours, all the keys and the command of the Tower. 
One night, apparently in the month of Anirust, 
Tyrrel, accompanied by Miles Finest, “a, fellow 
fleshed in minder hefnretime,” and John Dighton, 
Tyrrel’sSiwn horsekeeper, “ a big, broad, square, 
and strong knave,” ascended the staircase which 
led to the chamber where the young princes lay 
sleeping together. While Tyrrel waited at, the 
door, Miles Forest, and John Dighton entered the 
room, and smothered the children in the bed¬ 
clothes as they lav, keeping the pillows and feather¬ 
bed hard open their mouths. When the deed was 
done, Tynel stepped into the chamber Intake a 
hasty view ot the dead bodies, which were tlien, 
by his orders, carried down and buried by the two 
muideicrs “ at the stair-hot, nieotlv deep in the 
ground, under a great heap of stones.”* Honours 

* Su r l 1mm. is Mon* —'I In* cnntiiiu Hoi ot the II istorv of ('iml.uiri, 
nimthn «onlem )iotai y, •*.!> *■ *-mi[*l\, th *t th* rhihhrn new* lejioi ted 
lo have died in tlie i o\w*i, tlu>u"li ll vas nm--it.nn h\ wh.it Kind oi 


and rewards were I immediately bestowed upon 
Tyrrel, Forest, Dighton, Green, mid Brackenbury. 

, It was not King Richard’s .intention to reveal 
this atrocious murder; but when the, insurgents 
were up in arms be permitted the fact to be di¬ 
vulged. The. news disconcerted the conspirators ; 
but these men bad gone too far ever to expert 
mercy from such a king, and they resolved to raise, 
up a new competitor for the erojvn in the person 
of one who was not a prisoner in the Tower* but 
an exile, in France, who was not an innocent, help¬ 
less liov, but, a man in the vjgour of lifet— 
and crafty, cool, and politic as became one that bad 
studied his politics in the school of Louis XI. 
This was Henry Earl of Richmond, the grandson 
of Owen Tudor and Catherine, the widow of 
Henry Y. Richmond was considered as uipic- 
senting the line of Lancaster by right of Ins 
mother, Margaret Beaufort, who was daughter 
of a Duke of Somerset, and a great grand-daughter 
of John of Gaunt. Some princes or princesses 
might have been found in Spam or Portugal 
among the descendants of John of Gaunt, who 
were nearer representatives of that house; hut 
the eves of the legitimates on this side did not, 
reach so far; and the Yorkists could not very 
consistently recognise the rights- of a hue of princes 

violent death. A little more li^'lit will In* thrown on this mysterious 
ttuiis.HMiori hi out iuiir.it \e ot tin* reign ot Henry \ II. 

1 Il« iny wa uiMjly Unity je.us ohl when he ascended thr throne 
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whom thov liful voted lisurpi'rs. Il was, there¬ 
fore, proposed that Henry Karl of Richmond 
should marry the. .Princess Elizabeth, (formerly 
aftiime.ed to the dauphin,) eldest daughter of the 
late kimr, and now, hv the death of her brothers, 
the representative of the more legitimate Mouse of 
Yoik. Many men who were engaged m this plat 
had voted all the children of Edvwud IV. to he 
bastards only tvvo^or three months hefoie ; hut this 
wa. rof no importance—they could all swear that 
tin v had acted under compulsion. Elizabeth, 
tin' ipu i'ii niothpr, whose sanctuary was still re¬ 
spected, loipul means of coiiospondinu with the 
lifnnagers for this new revolution; and the 
entered witrndv into the project ol the mar- 
riaee. The Douae.er Connie.-s of Richmond, 
who had married Lord Stanley, became a party 
to the contract, as repiesentativo of her son, the 
exile Unity ; and the Maiipns of Dorset, with 
scvnal member.' of the (irav and Woodvdle 
families, and many other nohlrmen w ho had hitherto 
pul sued very different polities, united against 
Richard, and cntcied into the scheme. The bc.-t 
explanation of the Conduct of the Duke of Bimk- 
inu1 1 ;i 111 , who had done more than any man to 
place liiehard upon the tliroue, is, tlu.it lie was a 
fool and scoundrel. 'Die more detailed explana¬ 
tions. usually given are, that though Shade Constable 
of the kingdom, justiciary of Wale-, coventor of 
all the ro\ al castles in Wales, and steward ot the 
royal manors in Hereford and Shropshire, and 
though he had obtained from Richard what had 
constantly keen refused to him by Richard’s bro¬ 
ther and predecessor,* the whole or the greater 
jva.il of the immense inheritance of Humphrey de 
liohun, which he claimed in right of descent, 
Buckingham was still dissatisfied, and was, there- 
loie, induced to listen to the acute reasoning of 
ins pusotier Morion, Pvixhop of Ely, who was an 
implacable enemy of King Richard, and (next to 
liiehard) the most, adroit statesman m the eoun- 
tiv, and to the persmsions of Ins own wife, who 
was sister to (jucen Elizabeth. It is certain that 
indicant urn and horror at the murder of his wife’s 
nephews in the Tower, had nothing to do with 
Iiiickiiiuliain's sudden change , fol he engaged 1“ 
put lnm-elf at. the head of an insuireeliou before 
that event, was known; and, by letters ra-lilv 
written, and imprudently delivered, he called upon 
Ins fiiends to join him in placing upon the throne 
the legitimate king, Edward V., whom lie, Buck¬ 
ingham, on the 24th of June last past, had pro¬ 
claimed a bastard at Guildhall. When that, plan 
fell to the ground, he entered eagerly into the 
other, ami was among the first, to invite the Earl of 
Richmond into England. Shortly after the battle 
of Tewkesbury, the Earl of Pembroke tied with his 
nephew, Henry Tudor, from Wales, to seek refuge 
in the court of Eotiis XI. A storm drove the 
vessel upon the coast of Brittany, and both these 
Lancastrian princes were detained by Francis IE, 
the duke of that country. They were claimed as 

• lot ward IV. had ki-pt ill" I 'a liuhil'i inhiiritance to himself 


friends by King Louis—as enemies and fugitive 
traitors by King Edward; but Duke Francis 
would deliver them to neither. As, however, he 
stood iu need of the assistance of England,-he was 
induced to shut tip Henry and his uncle in one of 
his fortresses in Brittany, and to assure Edward 
that they never should he allowed to disturb his 
government.* For a time the Yorkists were 
obliged to rest satisfied with these assurances; hut 
Edward continued to fear them j and at, one time 
the Duke of Brittany was induced to deliver them 
over to an English embassy, which professed 
nothing Iml friendship and affection fur the exiles. 
Young Henry had even ariived at the port of St. 
Main, and was on the point ot enilmiknig'for Eng' 
land, when EnndoiS,the minister of the Duke of 
Bi itlaiiv, suddenly arrived, prevented Ins sailing 
tnidci different pretexts, told linn he was taken in 
a trap, and at length gave him the means of 
escaping from King Edward’s agents. At this 
niomem Enndois continued Ins friend, and, hoping 
much from hi-, gratitude if lie should become king 
of England, be agreed to furnish Henry with some 
- lops, men, mid money, J 

King liiehard obtained the fir t hint of what was 
intended from the answer which Henry sent to the 
invitation of his friends m England. 'Fins y\as 
within a few davs of the 1 Sth of t fetoher, the time 
lived fora uoiieial rising. He instantly summoned 
all Ins loyal sub|cets In meet him at Leicester 
The summons was icadilv attended to in the north, 
and a good anm gathered round his standard. On 
the appointed day the insurrection broke out, and 
Henry was proclaimed at Exeter by the Mmqtusof 
Dorset; by the Bi.-hop of Salisbury at Dev i/es ; 
by _lhc gentlemen of Kent at Maidstone; by the 
gentlemen of Bet ksliire at Newbury, and by the 
Duke of Buckingham at Brecknock. 

Richard hit all the leaders at once by a n matk- 
ablo proclamation, in which, maintaining his time 
of moral it?, he called them all traitors, adulterers, 
and bawds, and said that their object was, the let¬ 
ting (hindrance) of virtue and the damnable 
maintenance of vice. At the same time, he set a 
price upon the heads of Buckingham, Dorset, and 
tiu.ii confederates. Henry Earl of Richmond ap¬ 
pealed with a fleet oil' the coast of Devonshire ; 
but, none of the. confederates were, there, to meet, 
him, and it did not accord with his prudence to 
attempt a landing with the small force he, had 
brought. While lie was sailing back to St. Malo, 
Buckingham, who moved from Wall's too late, 
and who, when he did move, proceeded like an 
idiot, was blundering along the right, hank of the 
Severn, seeking in vain for a passage across that 
river. The people of Herefordshire, Worcester, 

• "The K.irl of Richmond,*’ says Homines, “ told me, not Ion# 
bt*lon‘ his departure from France, that 1mm the time In* was nv<* 
years old, lie had always been a lugitm* or a pnsouci. He had en 
dated an impiiBoument of fifteen y.nm.oi liieienbouts, iti iinttany 
by com maud of the Into I)nkc Francis, into whose hands he* fell by 
extieroity ot weather, as lie was escaping out of Kiighuid with his 
u nek', the JSarl of Pembroke. I was at the fluke F ramus's eon it at 
the time when they were seized. The duke Heated them very hand¬ 
somely for prisoners.” 
f Darn, Hist. Bretagne, 



mill Gloucestershire, who had no great affection 
for him and his Welsh army, broke down or de¬ 
fended all the. bridges; and the fords it is said 
were leydered impassable bv the autumnal rains. 
In a very short timqpftlie Welshmen, finding that 
the dukc*had made, no arrangements for feeding 
them, and that, they could not maintain themselves 
by plunder, deserted almost to a man, and returned 
to their mountains. Buckingham tied and con¬ 
cealed himself; and the news of his miserable 
(inline induced the, rest of the insurgents to dis- 
peise. Un banl, without draw ing a sword, marched 
all the, way from Leicester fo Salisbury, where 
Buckingham, Ins captive, having been betrayed 
by one yf his own servants, named Banister, 
meanly nnploicd to mv him. Bieliatd would not 
giant, him an interview, 1ml ordered his head to be 
struck oil’ ill the Himket-place, which was done 
immediately. The King then continued his march 
into 1 levoushue; but tlm was .-cuicclv necessary, 
lor the Marquis ol l)or-et and his lnemls had 
fib cads taki n Might lot 1 Vi it Inn v. He executed a 
lew nisiiigents, tin most (KHiixpiruiiiis ol whom 
was St. Leg1 1 , a knight ,w hn lmd uiained Biehaid’s 
own -istei, the Duchess o| Exeter ; 4hd then lie 
lelurtied to London to meet a pailiainent which 
had, at length, been summoni d. * 

Tins, w uieh was Richard's only parliament, 
met on the I 1 ih ot Now min i, and was so far iruni 
showing am dissalishieimu, that it, proceeded at 
once to eunliiin the eelelnated petition which had 
1 ecu presented In Buekmgham and the eili/in- 
at Barnaul s Ca-tle the da\ liehue the proteclut 
changed him~elt into a king ; and n declined him 
the luwlul Miu'leign by bulk, itiiiciillmcc, lice 
i leetmn, Cuii-ccr.itiou, and cnronatmil, and entailed 
the nown tui the issue ol Ins bodv, begnuimg with 
Ins son Ldwaid, now doehned I'rmee of Wales. 
It voted u lull of attainder, in the usual form, 
against the traitors who had attempted to distmb 
the lawful government. This lull was much less 
seveieth.m might have keen expected. Some of 
the foiletted estates were ictmiicd for the nown ; 
othcis weie allotted to gentlemen ehiellv of the 
not I h country who had given valuable pioofs of 
tlimr attaelnnent In Biehard. The .Countess of 
Biehiniind, Henry’s mother, who had taken a 
most active part in the late attempt, was pardoned 
• 1 the earnest entreaties of her second husband, 
the Lord Stanley—a man who seems to have been 
a match even for Richard in craft and duplicity, 
and who now, and indeed to the last moment, per¬ 
suaded him that he, had renounced all former 
notions, and had become bis truest friend and ser¬ 
vant. In the address or petition presented at 
Laynard’s Castle, w as the following strong pas¬ 
sage, expressive of the feelings with which the 
rapacity and liiisgovcnniicnt of Edward IV. had 
Idled the citizens : “ For certainly, we be deter¬ 
mined rather to adventure, and commit us to the 
peril of our lives and jeopardy of death, than to 

• K«t P»iJ.— Run.—Coat, Hut. Crojl.—Dr.tke, Lliorao.— Hull. 
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live ii^ such thraldijn and bondage as we have 
lived long time heretofore, oppressed and injured 
by extortions and'•new impositions against, the 
lavts of God and man, and the liheity, old po¬ 
licy, and laws ol* this realm, wherein cvciv Eng¬ 
lishman is inherited.” Parliament, now passed an 
ayt, which, after reciting in 'equally stiong trims 
the grievances lately suffered, ahrogatid and tin 
ever annulled all exactions under the name of be¬ 
nevolences—that equivocal and ifflious tcim intro¬ 
duced in the late arbitrary times. 'Tins was a 
boon to the nation, whose liberties were nut direct!’, 
impaired by the usurpation of Ric’nid. The fust 
acts of government in such circumstances me gene* 
rally of a popular kind ; and Richard did nut lelam 
power long enough to show his tine charactei, 
” But,”xaysa |udiemusaud light-lie’arted histoiurn, 
“ fiom, an act so deeply tainted with moi.tl guilt, 
as well as so violent m all its circumstance-, no 
substantial benefit was likely to spimg.” f 

a n. 1-W-l.—Richard fell that in spite of arts ol 
parliament and all other instruments, vvheiebv the 
children of Ills brother had been declared illegiti¬ 
mate, the whole parly of tin Yoikists weie still 
inclined to eonstdei the Princess Elizabeth as. 
heiress to the crou.ii. He was awaie of the piu- 
]eel of uniting lu-r to Henry, Fail ot Richmond, 
whose title was nthi rwi-e most defective, and he 
resolved to get thevuung l.alv into lu-puwei. lie 
! was stiiltled by a eneiim-lanee which look place 
dining the festival of Christmas. The English 
exiles, w nil the Malquis ol Doin'! at their head, 
met. Iliurv at an appointed place in BnlUnv, and 
rfirr he had svvom to make Elizabeth Ins queen, 
they did homage to him as then legitimate sove¬ 
reign. Richaid opened an active and allcctuuiate 
eoiiespondenee with ins brotlier’s widow, who was 
still with her daughters in the sanctuary at West- 
uu lister ; and that v am, am I minus, heartless won nut, 
tired of her long privations, and eager again for 
the plcasiiics ul a eomt, liMi tied to the pinpusals 
olfered by the murderer of her children, brother, 
and nearest friends. It is said that lineals weie 
used tn make her accept his protection, but Ivoiu 
what followed, we should doubt vvbethel any (Incuts 
had been found necessary. Some precautions, 
however, she took; for Richard swore upon the 
host, before some bishops and lords, and the lot<1 
mayor and aldermen, that her life and the lives of 
her daughters should he in no peril; that they 
should all he treated as his kinswomen; and that 
he would grant an annuity to the mother, and in.ii- 
riage. portions to the young ladies. After tliE, she 
left the sanctuary and went to court, where every 
possible attention was paid to her eldest daughter. 
Richard’s design was, in this instance, transparent 
—it was to marry the Princess Elizabeth, whom 
lie had called a bustard, but whom others called 
the lawful heiress, to his son, the Prince of Wales, 
a hoy of eleven years. The plan, however, was 
defeated by the death of the young prince, who 
expired suddenly at Middlelmm Castle. For a 

* Hall.tin.—-Hot, Puil,— Cout. lhst, Oojl. 
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time Richard was bowed to tlv earth by th\s unex¬ 
pected calamity, but as soon his he recovered he 
evidently resolved to work out his scheme of am¬ 
bition by marrying Elizabeth himself. Except for 
the poor boys who perished in the Tower, or in 
some other place, it is scarcely possible to feel the 
least sympathy for a single member of this abomi¬ 
nable family. The Lady Elizabeth was kept con¬ 
stantly about the person of Richard's queen, and 
indulged in all the pleasures of the court, which 
did not always wear a puritanical gloom, for Rich¬ 
ard found, that though his affectation of moral aus¬ 
terity might gain him friends in one direction, it 
made him lose friends in another. On a sudden 
Queen Anne fell sick, and it seems to have been 
calculated that she should die. In the month of 
February (1485) Elizabeth, the mother, wrote to 
her son, the marquis, telling him to retire imme¬ 
diately from llenry, Earl of Richmond, as she had 
arranged a better plan for the family; and Eliza¬ 
beth, the daughter, (the worthy child of such a 
mother,) wrote to Howard, now Duke of Norfolk, 
and in high favour with the king, to implore his 
good offices in forwarding her marriage with Rich¬ 
ard, whom she called “ her joy and maker in this 
world—the master of her heart and thoughts.” 
She expressed her surprise that the queen should 
he so long in dying—the better part of February, 
site observed, was past, and the queen still alive 
■—would she never die? Anne died in March, 
and then Elizabeth, who had already worn robes 
similar to those of the queen, and who had ap¬ 
peared at court halls and festivals as the peculiar 
object of her uncle’s attentions, expected to mount 
the throne. But when Richard opened his plan to 
his chief advisers, Ratclilfe and Calcsby, they re¬ 
presented that such a marriage would be considered 
as incestuous by the clergy and the people; that 
it'would confirm suspicions, already beginning to 
be entertained, that he bad poisoned Queen Anne, 
and that such a conviction would assuredly deprive 
him of bis friends in the north, whose attachment 
to him bad mainly arisen out of their hereditary 
affection for the daughter of the great Earl of 
Warwick. Richard bad counted on obtaining a 
dispensation for the marriage from the pope, but 
he was now made to feel that this, even if he bad 
got it, would not be sufficient to screen him from 
popular indignation, and he resigned all thoughts 
of making the heiress his wife. His next step 
was to assert that he bad never entertained any 
such project. He summoned a meeting in the 
great hall of the Temple, and there before the 
commoners and the lord mayor and aldermen, who 
bad an unusually large share in State matters dur¬ 
ing this reign, he protested that he bad never 
thought of such matter. In order to tranquillise 
the people of the north, he wrote a letter to the 
citizens of York, telling them how he had ex¬ 
plained matters to the citizens of London, and re¬ 
quiring them to seize and send before the council 
all such persons as propagated false and malicious 
reports. 


In the preceding summer Richard bad adopted 
measures which drove Henry from Brittany, and 
well-nigh proved fatal to that rival. By means of 
money he converted Landois from a friend.and ally 
into an enemy, and that Breton minister with, or 
without the consent of his master, the Duke Francis, 
engaged to seize the Earl of Richmond and send him 
a prisoner into England. Henry being warned of 
this plot, tied with a few friends from Vanncs, 
threw himself into a neighbouring forest, and, by 
pursuing unfrequented roads and using great speed, 
he gained the territories of the king of France. 
There he was safe, tor the French court considered 
Richard as an usurper. “ This Richard,” says Co¬ 
mines, “desired to live in the same friendship with 
our king as his brother Edward had done, and 1 
believe would have hail his pension continued; but 
our king looked upon him as an inhuman and cruel 
person, and would neither answer his letters nor 
give audience to his ambassadors.” And though 
Louis XI., the king here alluded to, died seven 
weeks after Richard’s coronation, his son, Charles 
VIII., entertained the same sentiments. Henry 
was kindlv received at Paris, and Charles even 
supplied him with some money and about, three 
thousand Normans, whom Coniines desciibes ns 
“ the loosest and most profligate fellows of all that 
country.” “ And thus,” says the same writer, “ did 
God of a sudden raise up against Richard an enemy 
without power, without money, without hereditary 
right (according to my information), and without 
any reputation, save what his person and de.poit- 
ment had acquired for him.” Richard was well 
informed of all these proceedings, and as Henry 
collected his ships and troops at Ilarfleur, he pre¬ 
pared to'meet him on his landing. 

The real descent of his rival, his alliance with 
the French king, and the complexion of the army 
he was bringing into England, were all made the 
most of in a proclamation which Richard issued 
with the intention of exciting the prejudices of the 
people. lie called him “ One Henry Tudor, 
descended of bastard blood both by father’s anil 
mother’s side, und who, therefore, could never 
have.any claim to the crown of England, but by 
conquest.” He assorted that this Henry Tudor, 
that he might achieve his false, intent by the aid of 
the ancient enemies of England, had covenanted 
to give up in perpetuity to the crown of France ull 
the right to Normandy, Anjou, Maine, Guienne, 
and even Calais, and to dissever the arms of Franee 
from the arms of England forever; that he had 
promised and given away to traitors and foreigners 
archbishoprics, bishoprics, duchies, earldoms, ba¬ 
ronies, anil other inheritances, of knights, esquires, 
and private gentlemen; that he intended to change 
and subvert the ancient laws and liberties; that lie 
was coming with hands of robbers and murderers, 
and with rebels attainted by the high court of par¬ 
liament, of whom many were known for open cut¬ 
throats, adulterers, and extortioners. He called 
upon his subjects, like true and good Englishmen, 
to arm for the defence of their wives, children, 
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tjoocls, and hereditaments, and lie promised, like 
a diligent and courageous prince, to pul bis most 
n>\ill prison to all labour and peril, necessary in 
tlirir bMnilf’. This proclamation was drawn up 
with gieft skill, and his activity and courage an¬ 
swered to Iris promise ; but be was without money, 
and be soon found that he. could depend but little 
on bis officers. 

The last remnant of bis popularity among the 
citizens of London appears to have been rent and 
destroyed by the exacting of some forced loans. 
As be and his parliament bad,for ever proscribed 
those practices of the late reign, be would not 
permit these extortions to be called “ benevolences,” 
upon winch the Londoners called them “ malevo¬ 
lences.”'' The plan ol bis campaign was to intrust 
tin 1 defence of the sea-roasts to bis friends, and to 
colled himself a. ureal, at my in the centre of the 
kingdom. Most id these friends betrayed him; 
but, when lie raised bis own banner at Notting¬ 
ham, tlie people of the north hastened to it, under 
the Mari of Northumberland. On the 7th of 
Auuii't Henry landed at M illord-lla\cn with about 
li\ i thousand men, ol whom not above two thousand 
weie Kuglish. Richard moved soutliwaid to Lci- 
ee-ler, wbetr be was joined bv the Duke of Nor¬ 
folk, the Mold hovel, and Brackenlmrv, \\ bo brought 
up the levies liom the eastern counties, from 
Hampshire, and from London. Many other lords 
and sbeiills ol counties, who bad been summoned, 
dal not appear, and the Lord Stanley, the husband 
of Henry’s mother. Was among the missing. 
Keeping up lus deception to the last, Stanley sent, 
to sa\ bow much be regretted his non-attcudanec, 
which was caused solely by the. sweating sickness 
that confined Imn to Ins lied. Bill Richard, who 
pinlubly knew by tins time that. Henry bad been 
allowed to nialeh undistuibed through Wales, and 
through the w bole country \y here the influence of 
the Stanleys was greatest, determined to .look after 
the Lord Strange, the son of Lord Stanley, who 
wm ui biscamp. Strange attempted flight, was 
seized, interrogated, and made to confess that, the 
Stanleys were in league with the, invader,—all of 
them except his father, who, he said, he knew 
would soon join King Richard. He was allowed 
to write to Lotd Stanley to hasten his coming, hut 
he was kept a close prisoner as hostage for his 
father. It, was then arranged that tile Stanleys 
should march a little in advance, of the invading 
force, us though they were retreating before it, and 
that they should only join openly on the field of 
battle, when it was calculated Richard's mind 
would be too much occupied to attend to Lord 
Strange. 

llenry, after crossing the Severn, was joined by 
the Talbots and a few other families, but bis force 
was still very inconsiderable as compared with the 
army under iris bold and experienced rival. But 
Ilenrv knew that not one man in ten would light 
for Richard, and he continued to press forward. 
On the 21st of August he moved from Tnmworth 
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town tb Afherston, wlherc he was joined by swarms 
of deserters from tye enemy. On the same, day 
Richard marched from Leicester, and eneamped 
near the town of.Bosw orth. Marly on the follow¬ 
ing morning Richard, with the crown on his head, 
mounted his horse, marshalled his troops, and 
advanced. Ilcnry at the same time moved from 
Alherston : and the two armies soon met in the 
midst of the fine and spacious plain, nearly sur¬ 
rounded by bills, which commences about, a Inilc 
to the south of Bosworth. “There,” in the quaint 
language of a contemporary, “was fought a sharp 
battle, and sharper should it. have been if the 
king’s party bad been fast to him; but many, 
Inwards the field, refused him, and rode over to 
the oilier party, and some stood hovering afar oil', 
till they saw to which party the victory should 
fall.”* In fact, of all the lords that followed 
Richard scarcely one was true to him except the 
Duke of Norfolk and his son the Earl of Surrey. 
As he gazed along the enemy’s lines he saw many 
a banner which, a few hours before, had been on 
lus own side; and either immediately before the 
liist attack, or very toon after, Lord Stanley ap¬ 
peared in the field with three thousand men, and 
joined Iris adversary. On looking back on his own 
lines lie saw them wavering and broken by deser¬ 
tion, for whole hands at a tune left their positions 
to fall into the. rear or go over to Henry. Even 
the Earl of Northumberland, with the hardy men 
of the north, seemed inclined to keep aloof. Hesi¬ 
tation could only increase these evils: Richard 
gave the older, and the Duke, of Norfolk, who led 
the van, began the attack by falling upon the ad¬ 
vanced guard of the enemy, which was commanded 
bv the old Earl of Oxford, who had recently been 
delivered from prison by Sir Walter Blount, once 
Richard's sworn friend, but who now, like so many 
other adherents, drew bis swoid for the Earl of 
Richmond. Norfolk’s attack made a great impres¬ 
sion, but no other leader seconded him. Of a 
sudden Richard put spurs to Ins horse, and, shout¬ 
ing “Treason!” galloped into the midst of the 
enemy. 11 is (prick eye had caught a glance of 
Henry, and, desperate as seemed his ease, he 
hoped to retrieve il by his personal valour and his 
skill in the use of arms, if he could only engage 
his adversary hand-to-hand. He cut his way to 
Henry’s standard; killed Sir William Brandon, 
the standard bearer; made Sir Joliu Cheney bite 
the dust; and was directing a deadly thrust at his 
rival, when a whole host closed upon him, threw 
him from bis horse, and despatched him with many 
wounds. Then Lord Stanley picked up his crown, 
battered and blood-stained, and put it on the head 
of Henry. The Duke of Norfolk, the Lord 
Ferrers, Sir Richard Ratcliffe, Sir Robert Bracken- 
bury, and a few other knights, shared the fate of 
their master. It is said that, in the battle and the 
flight, three thousand men perished ; but, consider¬ 
ing the way in which the affair was managed, and 
Henry’s politic anxiety to reconcile parties, and to 
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sliow himself a element sovereign, it is pcobable 
that this number is somewhat exaggerated. The 
battle of Bosworth-lield, which'terminated the \yar 
of the Roses, was altogether on a scale inferior to 
that of several preceding conflicts/ Counting both 
armies, there were not eighteen thousand men on 
the field, and of these the greater part were neve* 
engaged. When the victorious party had finished 
shouting “ Lmi" live King llcnry !” they picked 
up the body of King Richard, stripped it, and laid 
it across a horse behind a pursuivant-at-arms, who, 
thus mounted, r„ode a little in the rear of the new 
king into the town of Leicester. There the body 
was exposed for two or three days, “that all men, 
might behold italter which it was buried with 
little reverence in the church of the Grey Friars. 

Such was the fate of Richard III., who had 
reigned two years and two months. There is 
some uncertainty about Ins precise age, but it 


appears propable that he was only in his thirty-' 
third year when lie died.* The disputes which 
have been raised on every part of his history 
have been extended even to his personal itippcar- 
nncc. It seems very certain that the, portrait 
usually exhibited is an incorrect one: be wais 
small of stature, bad a sharp visage, and unequal 
shoulders,—his right shoulder being a little higher 
than his left :f the other traits seem to have been 
put in by imagination. There is some evidence to 
show that, instead of being a monster of ugliness, 
he was almost 11 s handsome ill features as his 
brother Edward 1 V.f 

* (hint Hist. Ctojl—Faln.-in.—llall.—Buck, Lift* <|f Kieli. Ill. 
—\V. Hutton, Battle of Biiswoitli-heid. 
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The course of affairs in Scotland has been ad¬ 
verted to from tune to time in the preceding 
pages ; hut it will be convenient to subjoin a brief 
summary of the. history of that kingdom from the 
commencement to the close of the period, that the, 
leading events may be seen at one view in their 
sequence and proper connexion. The arrival of 
the fifteenth century found the throne of Bruce 
occupied by his great-grandson Robert III., who 
had ascended it in 1390;—a prince whom much 
amiability of nature, a genuine though a somew hat 
superstitious piety, and eve# intellectual tastes 
and accomplishments beyond the rude times upon 
which lie was thrown, did not protect from the 
misfortunes and contempt that wore the natural 
consequences of his extreme deficiency in all the 
more eneregetie and manly virtues. He had 
passed his fiftieth year b< fore he obtained the 
crown ; and for some years before his accession, 
the whole powers of the government, in the feeble 
old age of their father, had been left in the hands 
of his two younger brothers, the Earls of Fife and 
Buchan, whose very vices were fitted to win more 
admiration fiom their eowntmncn than his good 
qualities'; for, although the one was a man of craft, 
the other of violence, both were equally unre¬ 
strained either by conscience or feeling, and in 
their respective wavs of action equally unscrupu¬ 
lous and during. The weakness of the new reign 
was fullicinitly indicated from the first, by the 
Fail of Fife, altcnvards created Duke of Albany, 
being pci milted to continue, with the office of 
Gustos or (iunrdiun, ruler both of the kingdom and 
the king. From his timid brother, Albany never 
would have encountered auvt attempt to oveithrow 
or limit his power; hut Robert’s eldest son, the 
Duke of Kotlisav, showed himself as lie grew 
up to manhood, to he of a very opposite temper to 
Ins father. A strong paity of the nobility as well 
as the national feeling rallied around the heir ap¬ 
parent; and in 1398, Albany found himself com¬ 
pelled to resign the post of regent to his nephew. 
The government was in the hands of Rothsay, 
when Henry IV. of England, in the close of the 
year 1400, made that inroad into the country 
as far as Edinburgh, which was attended with no 
results, hut is memorable as the last expedition 
ever conducted by an English monarch in person 
against the northern kingdom. In bending, how- 
evor, for the moment to the storm, and retii mg 
from the. head of affairs, the dark and ambitious 
Albany had only stepped aside to lie in wait for 
an opportunity of regaining his position. The 
thoughtless character of Rothsay made him an 
easy prey to his designing uncle. Ilis wild pur¬ 
suit. of pleasure, and neglect first of his wife, and 
then of the mistress for whom lie had abandoned 
her, had already involved him with several power¬ 
ful enemies, when, by means of artful representa¬ 
tions conveyed to the. old king, of the licentious 
conduct of his son, lie wits induced, about the be¬ 
ginning of the year 1402, to give an order, under 
tiie royal signet, to Albany, to arrest the prince, 


and pmcc. him in temporary confinement. He 
was seized at Strafchtyrum, near St. Andrew’s, as 
h* rode towards that city, and immediately lodged 
in the castle thej-e, from which he was soon after 
transferred to a dungeon in the royal palace of 
Falkland, and there, it is .believed, starved to 
death. The. resumption by Albany of the office of 
regent, immediately followed this horrid tragedy. 
Soon after, hostile operations against England 
were resumed : two Scottish armies were succes¬ 
sively marched into that country, and were both 
defeated and dispersed—the first-at the battle, of 
Nesbit Moor, fought on the. 22nd of June ; the 
second at that of Homildon Hill, on the 14th of 
September. In the latter, Loid Murdoch Stewart, 
Albany’s eldest son, along with many other Scot¬ 
tish noblemen, fell into the hands of the victors. 
The following year, a numerous Scottish force 
again advanced towards the border—this time 
under the command of Albany himself; hut, 
although the Regent gave out that his design was 
to avenge himself on the Percies for the disasters 
of the preceding campaign, there is every reason 
to believe that he was really in league with his 
former enemies, and was prepared to join their re- 
hellion against King Henry, when the news of the 
result of the. battle of Shrewsbury, which he 
received before he had entered Flngland, at once 
induced him to return home and disband big 
army. The connexion, however, that had been 
formed by the Scottish government with the dis¬ 
affected party in England, was not broken oft' by 
the failure of the hold enterprise of Hotspur. 
Albany appears to have been again a party to the 
conspiracy of old Northumberland and Archbishop 
Scrope, in 1405, and to have, after its detection, 
actually raised another aimy for the invasion of 
England. At this moment, however, there was a 
truce between the two countries, and no hostile 
movement on the part of the Scottish Regent hud 
yet taken place when the remarkable event oe- 
curted (on the 30th of Match) of the capture by 
an English vessel off Flnmborough Head, of King 
Robert’s second son, James, now the heir appa¬ 
rent, on his voyage to France, and his retention as 
a prisoner by the English king. The news of this 
event is commonly said to have broken the heart 
of the old king; but it may he doubted if he 
really regarded it as a very heavy calamity. 
Robert III. survived the. capture of his son rather 
more than a year, dying at his castle of Rothsay, 
in Bute, on the 4tli of April, 1406, after having 
enjoyed the name of king for nearly sixteen years, 
but the power for not one day in all that time. 

In whatever light King Henry's seizure of the 
Prince of Scotland may have, been regarded by his 
father, it was no cause of grief, we may be sure, 
to his uncle, the Duke of Albany. Immediately 
on the death of the king, a parliament met at 
Perth, and, after declaring James Earl of Garrick, 
then a captive in England, their lawful king, con¬ 
tinued Albany in the regency. He was now in 
possession of whatever power belonged to the royal 
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station, unlimited by even thefform or shuiVnv of 
participation. For some years after this, peace 
■was preserved between the goveiTimcnts of Englaml 
and Scotland, filthough occasional encounters still 
took place on the borders between tin: subjects of the 
two kingdoms, and also between private merchant 
ships on the coast. Meanwhile a formidable, 
rebellion of the Lord of the Isles was suppressed 
by his defeat in the destructive battle of Htulaw, 
gained by the Marl of Mar, on the 24th of July, 
1411, and by the treaty of Lochgilhp, by which 
Albany soon after eompclled tiic northern poten¬ 
tate to acknowledge himself a vassal of the Scottish 
crown, and to give hostages for his fidelity. On 
the 17th of May, in the following year, a new 
truce was concluded ruth England to last for six 
years. In 1414, Albany at last succeeded in ob¬ 
taining from llemy V. what he had long vainly 
endeavoured to extort from the more obdurate dis¬ 
position or more (millions policy of the late king, 
the liberation of lus son Murdoch. He was ex¬ 
changed for the Young llcnrv l’crcy, the son of 
Hots) mr, who was not only re-admitted to his 
native country, but reinstated in all the forfeited 
honours of his family. 

The Scottish Regent made no such effort to 
procure the restoration of his captive sovereign as 
he had made to get hack his sun ; on the con¬ 
trary, he is accused, though rather on consider¬ 
ations of probability suggested by his position and 
character, than on the evidence of any certain facts, 
of having applied all his powers of intrigue to pre¬ 
vent the liberation of James. Il is supposed that 
it was an apprehension of not being able much 
longer to ward off the return of the king, if the 
two nations should remain at pence, that moved 
him suddenly, in September 1417, to break the 
truce, and to commit what was long popularly rc- 
membeicd as the “ Foul Raid,” by marching to¬ 
wards the border at the head of an army of sixty 
thousand men, and, after beginning the siege of 
Roxburgh, immediately retieating in all haste on 
learning that an Flnglish force was on the way to 
meet him. The consequence was, that all the 
south of Scotland was laid waste bv the avenging 
invaders. 

It is possible that this unfortunate attempt of the 
Scottish government may have been made at the 
instigation of the Fiench court, with which a close 
alliance had always been maintained bv Albany, 
even while at peace, or, at least, in peaceful inter¬ 
course, with England. It was not until a short 
time after the “ Foul Raid,” however, that the 
Duke of Veudome came to Scotland on an em¬ 
bassy from the Dauphin; when it was agreed 
to send a body of Scottish troops to serve against 
the English in France. Seven thousand men were 
sent under the command of the Earl of Buchan 
(the Regent’s second son) and the Flail of Wigton. 
The services of these brave men in a succession of 
bloody fields, till they were nearly all, together with 
five thousand more that had been subsequently 
brought over by the Earl of Douglas, swept aw ay 


at Orcvant and Verneuil, have been commemorated 
above. Long before these disastrous days, how¬ 
ever, the slate of affairs in Scotland had undcigone 
a gieat change. The Regent Albany died* at the 
palace of Stirling on the Aril of Scplemlw, 1419, 
having reached the age of eighty years, during 
thirlv-four of which lie is said to have held the 
supreme power, under the nominal reigns of his 
father, brothel, and nephew, lie is properly to he 
regarded as the chief, or leader of the leudal nobi¬ 
lity, by whom he was raised up ami supported 
against both the crown and the people, and whom, 
in return, lie protected in all their local despotism 
and oppiestioii. llis regency was thus w hat the 
power of the crown itself had <niginallv been,—a 
power created and sustained by the aristocracy, with 
which it was identified in feeling and interest, until, 
as its position was stiengthcned lrv long tenure, it 
had begun to ih-laeli ilsell from, and to endeavour 
to make itself independent of, the body from w hich 
it had sprung. Their maintenance ot Albany was 
an attempt, on the part of the nobles, to prevent 
this, and, as it weie to revive, in favourable cir¬ 
cumstances, the institution of a dependent king, 
in the accounts of the old historians the feudal t\- 
rannv under which the country groaned duimg the 
whole period of the government of Albany is 
iliawii in the darkest, colours. The strongest proof 
ot the closeness of the union that hound the one 
party to the other was given on the death of the 
old duke, when his son and heir Munloch was suf¬ 
fered, as a matter of course, to assume the regency 
at the same time with his heredit irv est.ites and 
honouis. But Murdoch had lieuhei the capacity 
nor the ambition of his father; he continued indeed 
to occupy the elevation to which lie had been Idled 
hv circumstances and accident, hot all real power 
gradually fell from his hand-, and hi- government 
at length became a mere auaiehv. Things were m 
this state when the captive King of Scots, after the 
death of Henry V., whom he had accompanied .on 
his glorious expedition to France, was at la -1 per¬ 
mitted by the English government to return to los 
own country. His liberation was the result of ne¬ 
gotiations which his friends in Scotland had long 
been pursuing, and which terminated m an agree¬ 
ment concluded at York on the lOlli of September, 
142.4, by which it was stipulated that forty thousand 
pounds should he paid to England within six years, 
by half-yearly payments, under the name of com¬ 
pensation for the. expenses of the maintenance of 
James during the eighteen years of his captivity. 
On the 24th of February following the Scottish king 
espoused, at the church of St. Marv Overy, in 
Southwark, the Lady Joanna Beaufort, the daughter 
of the Duchess of Clarence, by her tirsl husband 
the Duke of Somerset, and the descendant of Ed¬ 
ward III., by both her parents, with whom tradition 
makes him to have fallen in love some years before, 
on beholding her from his prison in the Round 
Tower of Windsor Castle, an incident which is 
believed to have suggested his plaintive, and ek 
gant poem entitled “ The King’s Quhair.” lie 
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'arrived in Scotland on the 5th of April, 1324, ami 
on the 21st of May was solemnly crowned, with 
liis queen, in the usual venerated sanctuary, the 
abbey church of Scone. 

The (i»st great work to which James found it 
necessary to address himself, in the state to which 
his kingdom had been brought, was the reduction 
of the power of the nobility. The overthrow of 
that many-headed domination was indispensable, 
both for the security of his own position, and for 
the restoration of the blessings of order and good 
government to his people. Nor did he pioeeed 
timidly or by half measures towards an object, his 
success or failure in the complete attainment of 
which wnS to he his salvation or his ruin. “ Let God 
hut grant me life,” lie is said to have indignantly ex¬ 
claimed when made fully acquainted with the uni¬ 
versal violence and rapine that prevailed, “ and by 
liis help I shall make the key keep the castle, and 
tin' liir/e-hush the cow, throughout my dominions, 
though 1 should lead the life of a dog to complete 
it,” A truce for seven years had been concluded 
with England, and James lost no time in taking 
advantage of this season of security fiorn foreign 
hostility, to proceed with his work of internal 
reform. In a parliament which met at I’cith 
live days after his coronation, a complete review 
of the manifold disorders of the kingdom was gone 
into, and numerous regulations were enacted for 
their correction. Hut legislation could m such 
circumstances onlv lop and somewhat repress the 
growth of the evil; its root lay too deep to he so 
reached. Having sedulously employed the inter¬ 
val in gamine over the instruments ol his scheme, 
and making the other necc«ftary prcpaiations, James 
assembled another paibament at Perth, on the 
I2(h of March, 1328, and on the ninth day alter 
suddenly ordered the arrest of Murdoch, Duke of 
Albany, his youngest son Alexander, and twenty- 
six of the other principal barons, their partisans, 
whom he had thus got into his power! Walter 
Stew ait, Albany’s eldest son, had been seized and 
placed in custody, some time before. He was the 
first of the prisoners brought to trial, in a court 
held in the palace of Stirling, and over which the 
king himself presided, on the 20lh ol May. It is 
needless to add that he was condemned to die. 
He, his father, his brother Alexander, and Albany’s 
father-in-law, the Lari of Lennox, now in his 
eightieth year, were all executed on the Heading 
Hill, in front of Stirling Castle. All the estates of 
this once-powerful family being then declared 
forfeited to the Crown, the other nobles who had 
been apprehended were, set at liberty, and left to 
their reflections on the terrible example they had 
witnessed. 

For several years after this James continued to 
occupy himself, with the assistance of liis parlia¬ 
ment, which was usually summoned every year, 
in endeavouring to promote the improvement of his 
kingdom, and to remedy the mishaps of a long 
course of misgovernment, by means of a series 
of legislative enactments, still preserved, which 


compr bend the subjects "of agriculture, commerce, 
foreign and domestic manufactures, the regulation 
ofjweights and measures, the. police of the country, 
its defence against foreign hostility both by land 
and by sen, the. administration of justice, and even 
the constitution of the supreme government, and 
which probably, taken altogether, furnish the most 
complete collection of materials that now exists for 
the illustration of the internal condition of any 
European country at this remote era. His also 
strengthened himself, and made, provision for call¬ 
ing into activity the industry and .resources of the 
country, by treaties of alliance or commerce with 
France, Flanders, and other foreign powers. The 
only part of his dominions in winch the authority 
of the laws continued for some time to he set. at 
nought, or imperfectly obeyed, was the northern 
Highlands. Determined that the chiefs of that 
region should how under the same sceptre which 
had already repressed the turbulence of the southern 
nobles, in the spring of 1427 he assembled a par¬ 
liament at Inverness, and there ventured again 
upon the same hold expedient which lie, had adopted 
two years before, at Perth. About fifty heads of 
elans, who had been summoned to give, their at¬ 
tendance, were seized ; of which some were in¬ 
stantly condemned and executed, others were not 
put to death till after a more deliberate investiga¬ 
tion, and others were only impiisoned for a lime. 
Of the last-mentioned class was Alexander, land 
of the Isles. This potent cliieltain upon being sol 
at huge, after a confinement of about two vents, 
collected his armed followers, and rose in open ic- 
volt against the royal authority ; hut James instantly 
marched against him in person, and, coming up 
with him near Lorhabft, completely defeated and 
dispersed the rebel force. Alexandci soon alter 
threw himself on the royal mciev. Another High¬ 
land rebellion which broke out in 1431, headed 
by Donald Bulloch, a near relation of the Foul 
of the Lies, was met. by the Scottish king with 
the same promptitude and spirit, and as suc¬ 
cessfully rcpiessed. Bulloch himself lost his life, 
and the pacification of the. Highlands is said to 
have been completed by the execution, as it 
is termed, or slaughter in cold blood, of no 
fewer than three hundred captured thieves and 
robbers. About the same time another truce for 
five years was concluded with England. 

If James had stopped at this point he might, 
perhaps, have succeeded in maintaining and con¬ 
solidating the reforms which he lmd commenced 
with so much courage and ability. But Ins scheme 
for breaking the strength of the nobility, and re¬ 
establishing the royal supremacy, was yet far from 
being completed. The blood that, had been shed 
had, after all, destroyed hut one of the great fa¬ 
milies ; many others still remained sufficiently 
powerful to be dangerous, even singly, and nearly 
irresistible if they should combine. On the other 
hand the Crown had been gieatlv impoverished 
and weakened during the regency, by many lavish 
alienations of the royal domains, that had helped 
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to build up the greatness of tip aristocracy.* These 
grants James now determine^ to resume. The 
success that had attended his first attempts seems 
to have somewhat thrown him off,his guard ; in so 
far, at least, as the imperfect details that have 
come down to us can he understood, there is in 
his latter proceedings much apparent pieeipitatioh 
and over-confidence, as well as not a little of a 
despotic and rapacious spirit. 15y acts which 
did not perhaps in any case go beyond the letter 
of the law, but which were at the least very 
rigorous and harsh applications of it, several of 
the most eminent among the nobilitv w ere suddenly 
stripped of estates of which they or their prede¬ 
cessors had held undisturbed possession for many 
years. Meanwhile, having formed an intimate 
alliance with Fiance, and sent his infant daughter 
Margaret, in 14.35, to that country to be betrothed 
to the dauphin (afterwards Louis XL), he became 
involved through this connexion in a dispute with 
the English government, which led him in the 
course of the following rear to break the truce, 
and, marching with an annv to the Border, to lay 
siege to the castle of Roxburgh. One motive that 
has been assigned for his having thus, contrary 
to his previous unifoim policy, thrown himself 
into a war with the neighbouring kingdom, is, 
that he proposed in this way to find occupation 
for the fierce spirits whom his recent conduct 
could not lmt have, alarmed and irritated, and 
to draw off their attention from domestic poli¬ 
tics. While he. lay before Roxburgh, however, 
the queen suddenly made her appearance in the 
camp, and, apparently in consequence of something 
she had communicated, the king immediately laised 
the siege, disbanded his army, and returned to 
the north. This was before the. middle of August. 
The conspiracy against, his life was prolmhiy al¬ 
ready arranged; hut it would appear that the 
king's suspicions, if they had really been awakened, 
were again lulled, and he resumed his usual mode 
of life. Outlie approach of Christmas he repaired 
to Perth, and there, taking up his lodging m the 
great monastery of the Black Friars, spent the holy 
season in the midst of a numerous and brilliant 
court. The gay succession of revels and festivities 
had been prolonged far into the new year before the 
conspirators determined to strike their blow. The 
chiefs of the plot were Sir Robert. Graham, Walter 
Stewart Earl of Atliole, and his grandson Sir Ro¬ 
bert Stewart, who held the ofliee of chamberlain in 
the royal household, and whom, it appears, it was 
the intention to proclaim king, as being the de¬ 
scendant of Robert II., and, as was pietended, his 
rightful heir and lcpresentative—Robert III. 
having, it was affirmed, been born out of wedlock. 
Both Graham and the Stewarts had been adherents 
of Albany, and both had also more recent injuries 
of their own to avenge. Graham, a man of the 
darkest and most determined character, took the 
conduct of the bloody enterprise. On the night of 
tin; 20th of February, he proceeded with his armed 
accomplices tow ards the royal bedchamber, where 


[Hook v. 

James, standing in his night-dress, was still con¬ 
versing with the queen and her ladies before, re¬ 
tiring to rest. The noise of their tumultuous 
approach instantly struck alarm to the Beni ts of 
the king and those with him. He fh% to the 
windows, but found them secured by immovable 
bars. When they rushed to fasten the door, it 
was found that the holts had been removed ; in his 
extremity of despair, James then tore up one of 
the planks of the floor ; and in this way, after 
replacing the hoard, dropped into a dark vault lie- 
low, while a heroin woman, Catherine Douglas, 
making her arm a holt for the door, held it till the 
hone was snapped in two. At first, the mode of 
the king’s escape was not detected ; but, on hear¬ 
ing a noise, which was occasioned by his attempt 
to come up from the vault, the. assassins returned 
again to the chamber, and soon discovered wheic 
he was concealed. Naked and unarmed as lie 
was, he made a desperate defence when they 
sprung down upon him to despatch him ; but 
Graham himsclt at last succeeded m giving him 
his death-stroke. His body, when examined, was 
found to be pierced w r it.h sixteen wounds.* 

Thus perished James I , in the forty-fourth year 
of his age, and the thirteenth of Ins actual reign. 
The conspirators gained none of their ulterior ob¬ 
jects ; on tlic contrary, although they escaped in 
the first instance, they were all eventually retaken, 
and put to death, every complicated refinement of 
torture being applied to deepen and prolong their 
. dying agonies. The only son of their murdered 
king, an infant of six years old, was immediately 
crowned as James II. The early part of this reign 
is a scene of the most perplexed intestine confu¬ 
sion, of which the records arc so imperfect as to 
make the w hole nearly unintelligible. The prin¬ 
cipal personages that figure in the daik and tiou- 
bled drama are Sir William Crichton, Sir Alexan¬ 
der Livingston, and the several miglitv barons who 
successively became the heads of the. house of 
Douglas. We cannot here enter into any detail of 
the long fluctuating game of fraud and violence in 
which these different interests contended with each 
other for the possession of the king and the go¬ 
vernment of the kingdom. Both the royal infant 
and liis mother were for some time, constantly pri¬ 
soners in tlie hands of one or other of the fierce 
and restless factions. As the bey grew up towards 
manhood, however, notwithstanding all the disad¬ 
vantages under which liis early years had been 
passed, he evinced his inheritance of no small 
share of the spirit and ability of his great father, 
and also of all the determination of the late king 
to he king in reality as well as in name. William, 
the fifth Earl of Dougins, and also Duke of Tou- 
raine in France, a youth of seventeen, had already 
been cut off along with liis younger brother, in 

• Pinkerton, in hiVHistory of Scotland (Appendix UmoL i pp. 
462—475). 1ms published a contemporniy narrative of this barbarous 
murder, and alto <>1 live execution of the ifgicides, which professes 
to be translated from a Latin original—probably the account pub¬ 
lished by authority at the time. Few stories, either in history or iu 
fiction, can compete with the honors of this grim chronicle. 



' 1440 ; the two were seduced by Crichton and 
Livingston, at that time in confederacy, to the 
castle of Edinburgh, where the king was, and 
then seized as they sat at dinner, and, after the 
briefest fiirm of a trial, hurried to execution—a 
deed of perfidy which shocked even that unscru¬ 
pulous age, and was long a theme of popular hor¬ 
ror and execration. After a few years, however, 
nearly all the old power of that great baronial 
house was revived in the person of William, the 
eighth Earl of Douglas; he was the most formid¬ 
able subject of the crown at the time when the 
king began to take the management of affairs into 
his own hands. James, though still very young, 
proceeded from the first with wonderful prudence 
and dissimulation. From among the several 
competitors for the supteme power he selected 
Crichton, whom he made lord chancellor, as his 
confidential adviser, along with the aide and en¬ 
lightened Kennedy, Bishop of St. Andrew’s, a 
pi elute wlio-e. high lnith, for he was first cousin 
to the king, added additional influence to las 
eminent rank in the church. The first blow was 
struck at the Livingstons; the principal heads of 
that faction, being assembled in 1449, in a soit of 
family convocat ion at the budge of I nchbellv, near 
Kiikuildloeli, were suddenly surrounded by the 
king’s forces, seized, and thrown into prison. A 
few of them were afterwards executed ; the rest 
made their sulmii-siou ; and the power of the fac¬ 
tion was completely (lestroved. The. more united 
strength of the Fail of Douglas, whose great tcr- 
ntonal possessions in the most important disliict 
of the kingdom made him almost a rival potentate, 
was not so easily tliiown down; pohev and foiee 
were alternately resorted to ; at last the mighty carl 
was induced to visit the king in Stirling Castle ; 
in a conversation between him and James warm 
words were littered on both sides; till the king, at 
last giving wav to his passion, drew his dagger, and 
plunged it mto the call’s throat. Some of the 
comf lew, rushing in from the adjoining apartment, 
soon despatched the defenceless man. This atro¬ 
city happened in February, 14r>2, when James was 
yet only in Ins sixteenth year. The consequences 
did not case to he felt to the close of his reign. 
The open rebellion of the adherents of the house 
of Douglas that immediately followed was in¬ 
deed speedily suppressed ; but the new earl, 
James, the brother of linn who had been mur¬ 
dered, never relinquished his vengeance while the 
murderer lived. By his intrigues with the faction 
of the Yorkists in England, after he had been 
driven from his own country, he was instrumental 
in fomenting those differences which eventually 
led James, soon after Margaret of Anjou and her 
sou had taken refuge in his dominions, to raise an 
army, and set out at its head for the invasion of 
England. Marching directly upon Roxburgh, he 
proceeded to lay siege to that caslle, which had 
now for more than a century been in the hands of 
the English. The siege had not lusted many days 
when one of the cannons that were, pointed against 


the fo,tress burst ru being fired off’ ns the king 
stood beside it, and killed him on the spot. This 
e^jnt happened about the end yf July, 1460. 

The death of Janies II. again placed the crown 
of his unfortunate country on the head of a minor, 
James, the eldest of his sons by bis wife, Mary of 
Gueldcrs, whom lie had married in 1449. The 
new king w as only in his eighth year. The history 
of his reign is in great part a Repetition of the. 
same scene of turbulence and intrigue which tilled 
the commencing years of the last. The, families 
of the Bovds and the Ilamiltons nnw enact nearly 
the same parts which had been before sustained by 
the Livingstons and the Douglases. James III., 
however, as lie outgrew his boyhood, showed him¬ 
self to he in various inspects of a very different 
character from his father and grandfather With¬ 
out any of their energy and resolute qualities, he 
seems to have had some degree of the love of art. 
and literature which distinguished the first James; 
hut an indolent and unwarlikc disposition, after all, 
had probably more to do with his fondness for 
privacy than tmy strong addictedness to intellectual 
occupations. What little we know of his tastes 
and studies betrays the weakest and most frivolous 
character of mind, lie early, also, manifested a 
baneful passion for favourites, no trace, of which is 
to he found in the history of either of the two pic- 
ceding kings. The Boyds first obtained possession 
of his person and his affections in consequence of 
one of them having been employed to assist in his 
education. For some years their ascendency at 
court placed the. whole government of the eomitrv 
in their hands. Means, however, having been 
found to alienate the versatile and suspicious mind 
of their royal protector, they were, m the tear 
1469, not only suddenly hurled from favour and 
power, but pursued with a rancour on the part of 
the king which did not rest satisfied till it had 
slaked itself in their blood. After the Bovds were 
thus swept away, the most conspicuous figures that 
appear on the scene are James’s two younger 
brothers, who bore the titles of the Duke of Albany 
and the Earl of Mar. These two princes were 
both of a character altogether the opposite of that 
of the king, and as much the favourites of the 
warlike nobility, whom they resembled in tastes 
and habits, as he was their aversion and scorn. It. 
is not at all improbable that they had, one or both 
of them, early begun to cherish the design of 
getting the government into their own hands, and 
that their existence, therefore, was not without, 
danger to the royal power. They were attacked, 
however, by the king before, they appear to have 
committed themselves by any aggression against 
the throne. Mar was arrested m 1480, on the 
insane charge of seeking to destroy the king’s life 
by witchcraft (in which James was a devout be¬ 
liever). According to one account he was imme¬ 
diately put to death by the royal order ; another 
version of the. story is, that he was seized with 
fever, and occasioned his own death by tearing off, 
in his delirium, the bandages that had been lied 
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round liis temples after having hern let lifted by 
liis medical attendant. Alban ,’s career was much 
more protracted. .After escaping to France, be 
lelurncd from that country in H t S2, and entered 
into a treaty with the English king Edward IV., 
in which he boldlv assumed the title of Alexander 
king of Scotland, consenting to receive the crmv.i 
from the gilt of Edward as his lin’d superior. It 
was in consequence of this agreement that the Duke 
<>( Gloucester,ulterwaids Richard HE, entered Scol- 
l.’ind, as related in a preceding page, at the head of 
an army in the, summer of the above-mentioned 
tear. James also raised an army and went hath to 
meet the invader. Meanwhile, however, the Boyds 
had been succeeded in the monopoly of the king’s 
regards hv a number of persons of the lowest rank, 
some o( whom, indeed, are stud to have been per¬ 
sons of talent ami accomplishments, but whose 
ascendency did not on that account the lrss disgust 
both the nubility and the whole nation. The most 
notorious ol these iavoui lies was a person ol the name 
at Cochrane, upon whom the infatuated king had 
lavished wealth ami honours with the most pro¬ 
fuse and senseless piodigality, and who with equal 
folly made the most offensive display of his 
jaiwer and magnificence. We have already 
related how, when the army, on its march south¬ 


wards, had returned the town of Lauder, this 
prison, and about half a dozen more of the royal 
minions, were suddenly seized liy a party of the 
nobility, headed by Archibald Earl of Angus, and, 
without even the form of trial, liaugcd over the 
parapet of the bridge. The king himself was then 
shut up in the castle of Edinburgh, and the army 
was disbanded. After a short time a reconciliation 
was effected between the king and Albany, on 
which the former was released from imprisonment, 
and the latter appointed lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom. But, before, a few months laid passed, 
another revolution lmd taken place, and Albany, 
driven from oilice, was again in rebellion. Ills 
resistance, however, was speedily put down, on 
which he tied once more to England. By this 
time Edward IV. was dead; hut Albany and 
Richard had hitherto been good friends, and the 
latter at lirst showed some inclination to aid the 
duke’s pretensions. The necessities of his ow n posi¬ 
tion, however, soon made him anxious for a termi¬ 
nation of the w : ar with Scotland; and, negotiation* 
having been opened, a peace between the two 
countries, to last for three veals, was concluded at 
Nottingham m September, 1484. The short re¬ 
mainder of the teign of James III. belongs to tin- 
next period of our History. 
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CHAPTER II. 

T1IE HISTORY OF RELIGION. 


HE history of the 
Romish fabric, of 
ecclesiastical polity 
(luring the fifteenth 
century exhibits the 
established authori¬ 
ties of the state still 
standing by the sys¬ 
tem as steadily as 
ever, but that hold 
cm the Directions and 
respect of the, people, 
which was ils real 
strength, manifestly 
loosened,"and becoming weaker and weaker every 
day. The support it received from kings and 
their ministers was now, indeed, augmented in the 
direct ratio of the decline of that other and better 
strength, and of the growth oi the popular aliena¬ 
tion and hostility. Ils pretensions as a rival power 
wore no longer formidable, find at the same time, 
its maintenance, was felt to he the Common cause of 
old establishments, all of which, whether of a spi¬ 
ritual or temporal character, seemed to he menaced 
by its danger. 

One, of the main causes which precipitated the 
decay of this once mighty dominion was undoubt¬ 
edly the great schism which broke out. oil the. 
death of Gregory XL, in KI78, and divided the 
Western church for half a century. The death of 
Gregory was followed m a few weeks by the elec¬ 
tion in tlic usual form, and by llu: unanimous votes 
of all the cardinals then in Rome, being sixteen of 
the twenty-two composing the sacred college, of 
the Archbishop of liari, Bartholomew J’reguae.o, 
who took the name of Urban VI. It is alleged, 
however, and is probably true, that this choice was 
compelled by the threats of the. populace. On this 
pretence, at least, the cardinals, five months after, 
stole away from Rome, and,'assembling first at 
Anagni and then at Fundi, excommunicated Urban 
as an apostate and antichrist, and announced as 
the pope of their free election Robert of Geneva, 
or Clement VII. The imperious and severe rule 
of Urban probably drove them to a bold and rash 
act from which they would otherwise have shrunk : 
“ they soon discovered the features of the tyrant, 
who could walk in his garden and recite his bre¬ 
viary while he heard from an adjacent chamber 
six cardinals groaning on the rack:”* but the 
primary motive with the majority of the college 

• Gibbon, Decline and Fall, dia^.70* 


of cardinals, as with the people of Rome, was to 
obtain a pope of their own nation. ■ Only the pro 
ceding year, after his predecessors, from (’.lenient V. 
inclusive, lmd resided for seventy years at Avignon 
in France, Gregory XI. had restored the papacy 
to its ancient seat.. A pope of ultramontane lurth, 
it was apprehended by the Romans, would again 
remove his court from Italy. A majority of the 
cardinals, on the other hand, wcic Frenchmen, 
and, ns such, opposed to an Italian pope. The 
dill'erenl nations of Europe were influenced by feel¬ 
ings of the same kind. Most of the Italian states 
adhered to Uiban, and on the same side, actuated 
chiefly by enmity to France, were ranged England, 
Portugal, the Netherlands, Germany, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Norway; France, acknowledging- 
the election of Clement, was sunporled by Scot¬ 
land, Navarre, Castillo, Angfbn, Savoy, Sicily, 
and Cyprus. 

The, succession if be. Human (now- generally 
held to be the tie: - popes was continued after 
Urban VI. I \ die elections, in KiSH ot l’crnno 
Tormr-elhi, -.1 II, an face IX. ; in 1-40! of Cosmato 
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Meliorate), or Innocent VII. ; and in 140(5 of 
Angelo Currant), or Gregorv XII. On the death 
of Clement VII., in 1.194, the cardinals at Avig¬ 
non chose as Ins successor Peter de Luna, who 
assumed the. name of Benedict XIII. After many 
attempts bad been made to effect an accommodation, 
both Gregory XII. and Benedict, XII1. were 
deposed, in 1409, by the council of Pisa; and by 
an unanimous vote of the same assembly Peter 
Philaret, a Greek, or Alexander V., was raised to 
the chair of St. Peter. On the death of Alexander, 
the following year, Balthazar Cossa, a Neapolitan, 
or John XXIII., was in the same manner chosen 
to succeed him. Meanwhile, however, notwith¬ 
standing these interferences of the council, Ger¬ 
many, Hungary, and Naples still adhered to Gre¬ 
gory ; and Benedict, himself a native of Spain, 
commanded the obedience of that, important 
country. In this- state affairs remained till the 
assembling of the. Council of Constance, in 1411; 
that assembly deposed the monster John ; Gre¬ 
gory, deserted bv the powers that bad at. first sup¬ 
ported him, and left without dominion or authority 
beyond the walls of Rimini, resigned ; and in 1417 
the Cardinal Otlio de Colonnu, who took the name 
of Martin V., was declared the head of the Clnis- 
tian world. The election was made by the college 
of twenty-three, cardinals, assisted by thirty depu¬ 
ties from the council, six from each of the five- 
great nations into which Christendom was held to 
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be divided,—the Italian, the German, the "French, 
the Spanish, and the English “ I cannot,” ob¬ 
serves Gibbon, v overlook this great national 
cause, which was vigorously maintained by the 
English ambassadors against those of France. The 
latter contended that Christendom was essentially 
distributed into the four great nations and votes ftf 
Italy, Germany, France, and Spain ; and that the 
lessei kingdoms<(sueh as England, Denmark, Por¬ 
tugal, &c.) were comprehended under one or 
other of these great divisions. The English as¬ 
serted that the “British Islands, of which they were 
the head, should lie considered as a filth and co¬ 
ordinate nation, with an equal vote; and every 
argument of truth or faille was introduced to exalt 
the dignity of their country. Including England, 
Scotland, Wales, the four kingdoms of lieland, 
and the Oiknevs, the British Islands are decorated 
with eight rojal crow ns, and discriminated by four 
or five languages, — English, Welsh, Cornish, 
Scotch, ltish, &c. The greater island, from north 
to south, liieasuies eight bundled miles, or forty 
days' journey ; and England alone contains thirty- 
two counties and fifty-two thousand parish 
churches (a hold account!)* besides cathedrals, 
colleges, priories, and hospitals. They rclelnale 
the mission of St. John of Ariinalliea, the birth of 
Constantine, mid the legantine powers of the two 
primates, without forgetting the testimony of Bai- 
tholeniy do Glanville (a n. 1300), who reckons 
only four Christian kingdoms,—T, of Rome ; 2, of 
Constantinople; 3, of Ireland, which had been 
transferred to the English nionarelis ; and 4, of 
Spain. Our countrymen prevailed in the council, 
but the victories of Ilenry V. added much weight 
to their arguments.” 

The election of Martin V., however, did not 
altogether put an end to the schism. Benedict 
XIII., who fixed his residence at Peniscola, in 
Valencia, continued to lie acknowledged by the 
kingdom of Aragon till his death, in 1424. Ills car¬ 
dinals then elected a successor, who took the name 
of Clement VIII. In 1429, however, this person 
made Ins submission to Martin V., who was thus 
at. last acknowledged by the whole Latin church. 
But, as an eminent Catholic historian of our own 
day lias remarked, “ if the schism was thus ter¬ 
minated, it had previously given a shock to the 
temporal authority of the pontiffs, from which it 
never recovered. The contending rivals dared 
not employ the imperious tone of their predecessors. 
It was the policy of each to conciliate, to increase 
the number of his adherents, and to avoid every 
measure which might drive men to seek the 
friendship of his opponent. Heuce the pretensions 
which had given so much offence to the sovereigns 
were allowed to fall into desuetude ; enactments 
hostile to the immunities or claims of the church 
were either passed over in bilence or but feebly 
opposed ; mid, instead uf the spiritual weapons of 
excommunication and interdict, were adopted the 
moie persuasive "means of entreaty and conces- 

* Soc veil. i. |>. 3gi, 
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sion.”* It may be added, in the less cautious 
words of a great writer not trammelled liy the 
same ties of sect and profession, that “ in the 
furious contlicts of Rome and Avignon tire vices 
of the rivals were mutually exposed; had their 
precarious situation degraded their authority, 
relaxed their discipline, and multiplied their wants 
and exactions.’ f 

The absolute power of the popes also met with 
serious resistance during this period from the pre¬ 
tensions of the great body, or at least of the aris¬ 
tocracy, of the clergy, as assembled or represented 
in general councils. The Council of Constance, 
before its separation in 1418, enacted that such 
synods should henceforth he held regularly for the 
government anil reformation of the church, each, 
befoie dissolving, appointing the time and place 
for the meeting of its successor. But the Council 
of Basil, which, reluctantly convoked by Martin V., 
assembled in 1431, immediately after the acces¬ 
sion of liis successor Eugenius IV., and continued 
to sit till 1443, went a great deal farther, assuming 
and maintaining, indeed, an attitude of open revolt 
against the supremacy of the pontiff". It not only 
solemnly asserted the superiority of a general 
council over the occupant of the chair of St. l’eler, 
but proceeded to divest the pope of sonic of liis 
most valuable and Hitherto universally recognised 
rights ; prohibiting him from creating new cardi¬ 
nals, and suppressing the annates, or tax of the 
first year’s income upon benefices, which consti¬ 
tuted a large portion of the papal revenue. At 
length, in 1437, Eugenius, who had taken up his 
residence at Bologna, dissolved the council, and 
called together another, which met at Ferrara in 

1438. All Christendom was now divided between 
the two councils, as it had lately been in the ease 
of the rival popes. Nor was it long before there 
was again a rivalry of popes as well as of councils. 
Having deposed Eugenius, the Council of Basil, in 

1439, called to the pontifical dignity, from the 
hermitage of Ripaille, the retired Duke of Savoy, 
Amadeus VIII., who thereupon exchanged his 
temporal style for the spiritual title of Felix V. 
Eugenius and his council at Ferrara were adhered 
to by the governments of Venice and of the southern 
and middle states of Italy; Germany, France, 
Lombardy, Spain, England, and the rest of Europe 
generally, supported Felix V. and the Council of 
Basil. In point of fact, however, everywhere the 
bishops and the rest of the ecclesiastical aristocracy 
were with Eugenius: the supremacy of general 
councils, as asserted by that of Basil, was favoured 
by the great body of the clergy. A short time 
before the deposition of Eugenius, indeed, the 
lower house, of convocation of the province of 
Canterbury had, in answer to questions proposed 
by the archbishop, resolved, after some days’ deli¬ 
beration, that the pope had the power of dissolving 
a general council,—that the Council of Basil had 
no power to depose Pope Eugenius,—and that, if 
that council should depose him, they would still 

• Lnifcurd, Ui»t. of England, v. 53. f Gibbon, eh. 6G. 
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oDey him as lawful pope. But some years after¬ 
wards the same body, to all the appeals both of 
pope and archbishop, firmly refused any contri¬ 
bution tp the expense of sending representatives to 
the meetyig at Ferrara. Meanwhile the two popes 
and councils continued an active and bitter warfare 
of decrees and denouncements, each party treating 
the other as rebels against the fundamental con¬ 
stitution of the church. In a bill of excommuni¬ 
cation which he launched against all the members 
of the Council of Basil, Eugenius designated that 
synod an assembly of demons ; they retaliated by 
charging him with simony* perjury, tyranny, 
heresy, mid schism, and by declaring him to be in¬ 
corrigible, in his vices, unworthy of any title of 
honour, and incapable of holding any ecclesiastical 
office. This unseemly condition of the Christian 
world lasted till after the death of Eugenius, in 
1441. By this time all parties were become 
weary of the contest; mid when the cardinals at 
Rome had elected Nicholas V., it was proposed by 
Felix himself that he should resign the tiara, and 
thus terminate the scandal of the church. The 
abdicator of two sovereignties returned to his 
hermitage on the banks of the Lake of Geneva, in 
1449. Then the “ vigour of opposition,” Gibbon 
has remarked, “ was succeeded by the apathy of 
despair; a general peace was seemed by mutual 
acts of oblivion and indemnity; all ideas of refor¬ 
mation subsided ; the popes continued to exercise 
and abuse their ecclesiastical despotism ; nor has 
Rome ever since been disturbed by the mischiefs 
of a contested election ” But this statement must 
be understood us implying only the restoration of 
agreement within the ecclesiastical ho ly itself, and 


the consequent extinction of the spirit of reforma¬ 
tion in the bosom of the chureli: the rent that had 
been thus apparently closed in the superstructure 
oflhe fabric remained still open, though concealed, 
in its foundations; the habitual respect of the 
people for the whole system was rudely and power- 
tylly shaken; their violent'recriminations could 
not fail lastingly to impair the authority over the 
minds of the multitude both of pope and council; 
the noise of such a contention muft have awakened 
many feelings that would otherwise have slum¬ 
bered; and the suppression of the process of re¬ 
form from within the church would really only 
tend to prepare and hasten its much liioie tem¬ 
pestuous reform from without. 

In England throughout this period the crown 
continued to make common cause with the clergy ; 
every successive king began his reign by court¬ 
ing their favours, and ever after relied upon 
them as his chief supporters. The part which 
the clergy took in the deposition of Richard 11. 
has been characterized as “ the only instance 
in English history wherein their conduct as a 
body was disloyal.”* Even here, however, they 
took no part against the crown. Of two com¬ 
petitors they only sided with the one against the 
other; they still stood by their natural ally, the 
king. They probably espoused the cause of 
Henry, simply as being that of the party most 
likely to prevail in the struggle—in other words, 
of the competitor, who was piopcrly to he consi¬ 
dered as most truly king of the two—thus substan¬ 
tially adhering to their principles even in the 
seeming violation of them. At all events, their 
* Southey’s Hook of the Church, i. 349. 
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accustomed loyalty wax suspended only for, a mo¬ 
ment,; their attachment., witl^lrawn from Richard, 
was immediately transferred tit the House of Lan¬ 
caster, and was never found wanting by the princes 
of that house so long as they maintained themselves 
iin the throne. One of the first nets of ] lenry IV. 
alter his accession was to despatch the Karl yf 
Nortlmmheiland with a gracious message to a 
convocation of the province of Cantei bury, which 
metfOii the 6th of October, 1399, in the Cluiptcr- 
house of St. I’aulV, at London. While lie begged 
the prayers of the church for himself and the 
kingdom, lie declared, liisl, that he would never 
demand anv money tnun the chigy except in cases 
of the most extreme neee-siiy; secondly, that he 
would protect them in all their liberties and im¬ 
munities; and, thirdly, that lie would assist them 
with all his power m exterminating heretics. 
The first of these promises was lmt indifferently 
observed: Henry IV., indeed, throughout his 
reign, demanded subsidies from the. clergy as rc- 
gulailv as lrotn the laity; and probably obtained 
altogether a huger amount of money from the 
termer than any preceding English king; he 
even threatened on one or two occasions to take 
iheir money or goods from them by force; but 
stdl they acted as if they felt their interests to he 
hound up with Lis, and, although they sometimes 
resisted, they did not desert him. Nay, not even 
his daring execution of Archbishop IScrope, after 
the insurrection of 1405,’ made any permanent 
breach between him and the church: a vague and 
inoperative censure, retracted on the first explana¬ 
tion, was the only notice taken bv Rome of an act 
that in other times would have shaken the strongest 
throne in Christendom. On the other hand, 

J lenry gratified the clergy by steadily supporting 
them in the assertion of all such powers as could 
he Conceded to them consistently with the mainte¬ 
nance of the integrity of the civil authority, and in 
pnitieulur of that upon which they naturally set 
the highest value, the empire which they flattered 
themselves with exercising over opinion and be¬ 
lief. In the falling away of their old popular 
strength, they now had recourse to new expedients, 
in order to sustain this tyranny, exposed as it was 
at the same time to a more vigorous resistance 
than it had ever bcToic encountered. 

Till the present age, the offence of heresy had 
never greatly vexed the church in England. The 
old laws accordingly upon that subject were com- 
patalivcly mild; a considerable degree of protec¬ 
tion was thrown around the accused; and san¬ 
guinary punishments for the offence appear to have 
been nearly unknown ; for, although it its held by 
some lawyers that the writ dc hmretico enmbu- 
rriuln (or process of putting a convicted heretic to 
death by burning) is a part of the ancient common 
law, no exam ple, we believe, is recorded of any per¬ 
son having actually suffeied that, sentence in Eng¬ 
land t ill alter the commencement of the fifteenth 
century. 

* See ante, p. 17- 


Mention has been made in a former chapter of 
the manner in which certain poor Germans were 
treated, who made their appearance in the country, 
and proceeded to propagate some new theological 
views, about the middle of the twelfth <oentury.* 
Being brought before the ecclesiastical judges, 
they were branded and scourged, and some or 
most of them, it is said, eventually died from 
being stripped half naked, and then left to wander 
about, without finding any door open to them, in 
the midst of winter; but still the law did not 
actually doom them to die. Henry IV., in his 
first parliament, held in 1399, the year of his ac¬ 
cession, issued a proclamation, with the assent, of 
the lords spiritual and temporal, against a sect 
that had newly appeared in Italy, and were there 
known by the names of Alhati and Bninclii, from 
the long white gowns in which they wrapped 
themselves, and the white veils which they wore 
over their faces: they professed great austerity 
and sanctity, though what were their particular 
opinions we are not informed; hut all that was 
ordered in this case was, that the foreign enthu¬ 
siasts should not he permitted to land, if any of 
them arrived in an English harbour. The zeal of 
the heads of the church, however, was not long 
satisfied with such moderate measures. 

Among the small number of persons by whom 
Bohngbroke was accompanied on his return from 
exile, was Thomas Fitzalan, or Arundel, the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, who had been banished by 
Richard the year before.f Arundel, who was the 
second son of Robert Fitzalan, Earl of Arundel 
and Warrcnne, had, during the interval of Ins 
deprivation, been nominated by the Pope, Boni¬ 
face IX., to the see of St. Andrew’s, in Scotland.} 
It appears that Richard assented to this nomina¬ 
tion, though at first lie objected that St. Andrew’s 
was ton near England. Arundel, however, never 
took possession of his Scottish dignity, lmt re¬ 
mained on the continent till his return home with 
Bohngbroke; when, on the latter obtaining the 
crown, he recovered his archbishopric—Roger 
Walden, Dean of York, and treasurer of the royal 
household, who had been set by the deposed king 
in his place, being obliged to retire, after the 
example of his master. Arundel was a man of 
talent, as well as accomplished in the learning of 
the times. The latter circumstance probably did 
riot tend to make him more indulgent to the inno¬ 
vators in religion, who, under the name of Bollards, 
now began to show themselves in great numbers. 

The Lollards have been usually regarded as the 
disciples or followers of Wycliffe ; but they seem 
to have rather been a sect of foreign origin, whose 
opinions in their general complexion resembled 
those taught by the great English reformer. It is 

* See vnl. i. p. 55?. t Ibid. pp. 795, 797. 

J Thin appears from the Hulls of Parliament,and iroin documents 
in Wilkins and Kyraer. It i# remarkable 1 hat none of the Scottish 
ecclesiastical historians seem to have been aware of this appoint¬ 
ment: we find no mention of it either in Kejlh (Catalogue of Scot¬ 
tish bishops), in Martin** (Kelujuiin Divi Andrew), in Spotswood 
(History of the Church of Scotland), in Sir Robert Sihbald (History 
of File), &c. St. Ainhew’s was, us yet, only a bishopric ; the urchi- 
episcojml rank wus not bestowed till 1471. 
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said, indeed, that some of the writings of Wycliffe 
had been carried into Bohemia, by one of the na¬ 
tives of that country, who had visited England, in 
consequence of the marriage of Richard II. with 
his first the Princess Anne, sister of the Em¬ 
peror Wenceslaus, king of that country; and that 
from them the celebrated John Hues drew those 
opinions for which he was, in 1415, condemned to 
the stake by the. Council of Constance, and which 
were, through him, extensively propagated over 
(Jeimany. One account of the name Lollards de¬ 
rives it from toll inn, the Latin word for tares; as if 
it had been intended to designate the reformers as 
tines among the wheat,—not without an allusion to 
the expediency of consigning them to the flumes. 
Another notion is, that they were so called from 
the old German word lol/rn or lul/ni, (the same 
with our English /«//), signifying to sing as a 
mother when she lulls her babe, m reference to 
their practice of singing hymns. But the true 
origin of the term is probably fiom the German 
vefoimer Walter Lolhard, who was burned at 
Cologne in 1322, and was charged with holding 
opinions very similar, on the whole, to those that 
have been imputed to the. English Lollards of the 
fifteenth century. Besides preaching against the 
mass, extreme unction, the efficacy of penances, 
and the authority assumed by the pope, he is 
alleged to have maintained that no obedience was 
due to magistrates,— that there was no use either 
in baptism or repentance,—with various other 
tenets of a similar character,—all, however, most 
hkelv misrepresented in the accounts that have 
come down to us. It appears that the name of 
Lollards used to he given on the continent to 
bodies of religionists marked bv any peculiarity of 
creed or practice, long before it was known in 
England. The English Lollards were eeitainly 
declared opponents of the established church and of 
all the pretensions of the Romish hierarchy. They 
were us truly reformers and Protestants us Luther 
and his followers m the next ccntmy, though their 
docilities may not have been in all respects the 
same. The most distinct and authentic account 
which we have of their creed is that given by them¬ 
selves m a petition which they presented to the 
House of Commons in 131)5, and which may he 
considered as a protest against the whole system, 
doctrinal and institutional, of the established reli¬ 
gion. In this document they maintain, in sub¬ 
stance, that the possession of temporalities by the 
clergy is contrary to the law of Christianity, and 
destructive of faith, hope, and charity,—that the 
Romish priesthood is not that established hv Christ, 
—that outward rites of worship have no warrant 
in Scripture, and arc of little or no importance,— 
that the celibacy of the clergy is the occasion of 
scandalous irregularities in the whole clmreh,— 
that the pretended miracle of transubstantiation 
tends to make people idolaters,—that exorcisms 
and benedictions pronounced over wine, bread, 
water, oil, salt, &c., have more in them of necro¬ 
mancy than of religion,—that the clergy, by ac- 
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cepting secular places under the government, 
become hermaphro htes, attempting at the same 
time to serve both God *and Mammon,— that, 
pfuyers made for the dead’ are" more likely to be 
displeasing than* otherwise to the Almighty, inas¬ 
much as, for one among other reasons, they aie 
probably in most cases offered for persons (more 
especially the founders of monasteries and other 
such pernicious endowments) who have already 
been consigned to punishment fof their evil Jives, 
and are beyond the reach of mercy,—that pilgrim¬ 
ages and prayers made to images are nearly akin 
to idolatry,—that auricular confession is a highly 
objectionable practice,—that priests have no power 
of absolution for sin,-—that to take away the life of 
a man, either in war or by sentence of a court of 
justice, is expressly contrary to the spirit and the 
precepts of Christianity,—and, lastly, that certain 
trades ought to he put down as both unnecessary and 
the occasion of a great deal of sin, especially those of 
the goldsmith and the sword-cutler, both of which, 
though they might he tolerated under the Mosaic 
dispensation, were not lawful under that of the 
New Testament.* All these positions the peti¬ 
tioners attempted to support by reasoning and by 
the authority of Scripture, professing to deliver 
their testimony by virtue of a divine commission, 
and under the character of ambassadors of Christ. 
It may he remarked that these WyclifliLes, as they 
have been often styled, and avowed adversaries of 
the pretensions of tin see of Rome, as they un¬ 
questionably were, nevertheless, in this solemn de¬ 
claration of their opinions and articles of faith, 
make, no mention either of Wycliffe on the one 
hand or of the Pope on the other. The denial, 
however, of the pupal infallibility is involved in the 
whole tenor of their statements and arguments. 

In these new heretics, therefore (as tlu-y were 
deemed), the chureli saw a hostile force, formid¬ 
able from numbers and enthusiasm, openly at rayed 
against it, and avowing the desire to pull it down. 
The measures which the clergy and other fiicnds 
of the existing order of things took for their own 
protection in these circumstances were neither 
morally justifiable nor even politic in any enlarged 
view, hut, all things considered, they were not 
very unnatural. Very soon after the accession of 
Henry IV. they availed themselves of the circum¬ 
stances of the time to obtain a new law for the 
punishment of heresy. In January, 1401, the 
commons joined the clergy in a petition upon the 
subject to the. king, and the result was, the passing 
of the famous statute known as the 2 Henry IV. 
e. 15. ’ The preamble of this statute sets forth, 
among other things, that, whereas the Catholic 
faith and holy church had been hitherto maintained 
in England without being “ perturbed by any per¬ 
verse doctrine or wicked, heretical, or erroneous 
opinions, yet nevertheless divers false and per¬ 
verse people of a certain ttew sect, of the faith, of 
the sacraments of the church, and the authority of 
the same, damnably thinking, and against the 

* Wilkim, Concilia, iii. 221. 
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law of God and of the clitirch openly propcd 1 intr, 
do perversely and maliciously, in divers places 
witlmi the said realm, under the colour of dis¬ 
sembled holiness, preach and teach these da\ s, 
openly and privily, divers new doctrines, and 
wicked, heretical, and erroneous opinions; and of 
sueli sect and wicked doctrine and opinions they 
make unlawful conventicles and confederacies, 
they hold and exercise schools, they make and 
write books, they-do wickedly instruct and inform 
people, and, as much as they may, incite and stir 
them to sedition and insurrection, and make great 
strife and division among the people, and other 
enormities horrible to be heard daily do perpetrate 
and commit.” The unspecified enormities mav 
he passed over as merely a flourish of legislative 
rhetoric; but from the rest of the description, 
pinking the requisite allowance for the misiepre- 
sentatums of an adverse patty, we mav gather 
some information as to the ways which the Lollards 
took to diffuse their tenets. The net goes on to 
complain that “the diocesans of the said realm 
cannot by their jurisdiction spiritual, without aid 
of the said royal majesty, sufficiently correct the 
said false and perverse people, nor refrain their 
malice, because the said false and perverse people 
do go from diocese to diocese, and will not appear 
Wore the said diocesans, but the same diocesans 
and their jurisdiction spiritual, and the keys of the 
church, with the censures of the same, do utterly 
contemn and despise, and so their wicked preach¬ 
ings and doctrines do from day to day continue 
and exercise to the utter destruction of all order 
and rule of right and reason.” In order that 
“ this wicked sect, preachings, doctrines, and 
opinions, should from henceforth cease and he. 
utterly destroyed,” it is then ordained, “ by the 
assent of the ureat lords and noble persons of the 
said realm,” that no person presume to preach any 
where, openly or privily, without the licence of the 
diocesan of the place ; that none shall “ anything 
preach, hold, teach, or instruct, openly or privily, 
or make or write any hook, contrary to the Catholic 
faith or determination of the holy church,” or hold 
schools or conventicles for the dissemination of the 
new doctrines, or in anywise favour the preachers 
or teachers of them; and that all persons having 
any heretical books or writings shall deliver the 
same to the diocesan within forty davs from the 
time of the proclamation of this ordinance and 
statute. The diocesan is empowered to cause the 
arrest of all persons failing to render due obedience 
to these requirements, and to detain them in his 
prison until they clear themselves of the articles 
laid to their charge, or else abjure the new 
opinions, the diocesan being bound to proceed in 
the case and determine it within three months after 
the arrest. On the conviction of any prisoner, he 
is further empowered to keep him in custody “ as 
long as to his discretion shall seem expedient,” and 
also to fine him in proportion to the manner and 
quality of his offence, the fine being paid to the 
king and levied by authority of the secular courts. 


And then follows the terrible enactment, to the 
effect that persons so convicted refusing to abjure, 
or relapsing after abjuration, shall be made over to 
the sheriff of the county, or mayor and bailiffs of 
the nearest town, “and they the same persons, and 
every of them, after such sentence promulgate, 
shall receive, and them before the people in an 
high place do to be burnt, that such punishment 
may strike in fear to the minds of other, whereby 
no such wicked doctrine, and heretical and er¬ 
roneous opinions, nor their authors and fautors in 
the said realm and dominions, against the Catholic 
faith, Christian law,'and determination of the holy 
church, which God prohibit, he sustained, or in 
nnvwisc suffered.” 

At ibis time the commons would seem to have 
been as zealously opposed to Lollardism as either 
the nobilitv or the clergv. At a date only a few 
years later, however, we find the sentiments of the 
lower house to have undergone a great change. In 
the famous lack-learning parliament which met at 
Coventry in October, 1404, the commons, as we 
have seen, in answer to the king’s demand of a 
grant to carry on the Welsh war, went the length 
of propoking that he should seize the revenues of 
the church and apply them to the public service.* 
The clergy, they represented, while engrossing a 
great part of the wealth of the kingdom, lived in 
idleness, and contributed very little in any way 
to the public advantage,—a complaint which, so 
far as it went, was the very language of the Lol¬ 
lards, and one, no doubt, of the most offensive of 
their heresies. Afterwards, also, in a parliament 
which met at Westminster in 14011, when the 
king demanded another large grant, the commons, 
according to the historian Walsingham (although 
there is no notice of the affair on the rolls), again 
strongly advised him to have recourse to the reve¬ 
nues of the church. If he would please, they 
said, to take away the estates of the bishops, abbots, 
and priors, which were spent by them in useless 
pomp and luxury, his crown and kingdom would 
reap great advantage, inasmuch as he might 
thereby lie enabled to support fifteen carls, one 
thousand five hundred knights, six thousand two 
hundred esquires, and one hundrciVhospitals, each 
earl receiving three hundred marks annually, each 
knight one hundred marks and the produce of four 
ploughlands, each esquire forty marks and the 
produce of two ploughlands. On this occasion the 
peers interfered, praying the king to protect the 
patrimony of the church, and to punish all such as 
taught the people that it was lawful to take it 
away ; and Henry severely reprimanded the com¬ 
mons for their presumptuous proposition. 

Meanwhile the statute against Lollardism had 
not been allowed to remain a dead letter. A case 
came before the same parliament in which it was 
passed, that put its sharpness of fang to the proof. 
William Sawtre had been rector of Lynn, in Nor¬ 
folk, and had been deprived of that living on a. 
charge of heresy in 1399. Having been prevailed 

* See ante, p. 1G. 
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upon, however, to abjure his alleged erroneous 
opinions, he had since been appointed priest of St. 
Osith’sj London. Holding that situation, lie now 
petition«l the parliament that he might be heard 
before tnem on the subject of religion,—unhappy, 
apparently, under the fading of having denied Ins 
convictions, and anxious to make up, by a public 
profession of what he deemed the truth, for the 
pusillanimity of his late recautation. “ The en¬ 
thusiast,” says a reverend living historian, who, in 
his contempt for the unfortunate man, has for¬ 
gotten to characterize the ciaiduct of any of the 
oilier parties in the affair,—“ the enthusiast aspired 
to the crown of martyrdom, and had the satisfac¬ 
tion to fall a victim to his own folly.” * There 
are probably few persons at the present day capa¬ 
ble of contemplating the transaction with the 
equanimity indicated by these remarkable words. 
Sawtre was, in fact, summoned to appear before 
the convocation to answer to various charges, of 
which the chief were his having alliimed that he 
would not worship the cioss on which Christ suf- 
feied, and that the sacramental bread continued to 
be bread after it was consecrated. It is said that 
he admitted the ti nth of the charges, but denied 
that be bad already abjured the same opinions. 
Tbe probability must bi bold to be, that lie endca- 
vouicd to show, by argument, that the opinions he 
bad abjuied the preceding year were not identical 
with those he now admitted. On this point, how¬ 
ever, tbe court decided against him ; be was ad¬ 
judged to be a relapsed beret ie, and as such sentenced 
to be degraded, deposed, and then delivered over to 
tbe secular power, according to tbe awful doom of 
the new law. The pinnate Aiundcl and six other 
bishops assembled in the cathedral of St. Paul’s, 
nrraved in their pontifical robes, to perform the 
impressive piebminary ceremonial. Their victim 
was brought before them in his priestly attire, with 
the chalice for bidding the host and itij paten or 
lid in his hands. As the archbishop solemnly 
pronounced bis degradation from the piicstly order, 
lie took from linn these sacred insignia, and at tbe 
same time stripped him of the casule, or distinctive 
lobe of the. pucsthood, made, in imitation of the. 
scarlet robe of mockery of the Saviour. His de¬ 
gradation from tbe office of deacon was in like 
manner effected by putting the New Testament 
into his hands and then taking it from him, and 
depriving him of tbe stole, or tippet worn about 
the neck in memory of the cord with which 
Christ was bound. He was next divested of the 
alb or surplice, and also of the maniple (otherwise 
called tbe fanon or fannel), a kind of scarf worn on 
the left wrist, to denote his degradation from the 
order of sub-deaconsliip: after that lie surrendered, 
as acolyte, the candlestick, taper, and small pitcher 
culled urceole; as exorcist, the book of exorcisms; 
as reader, the lcctionury or book of daily lessons ; 
and, as sexton, the surplice of that office and the 
key of the church-door. Finally, his priest’s cap 
was removed from his head, the tonsure obli- 
* Litigant, Hibt, of England, iv. 332. 
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teratecl, and the cap of a layman put upon him. 
When he had bean thus wholly divested of his 
clerical character he was delivered over to the 
custody of' tile* high constable and marshal of 
England, who were there present to receive him, 
the primate finishing bis task by pronouncing the 
formal recommendation to "mercy with which the 
church was accustomed to veil, but only with a 
deeper horror, its deeds of bland. Sawtre was 
burned in Smith field m the beginning of JVfarch, 
1401, a vast multitude of people crowding to wit¬ 
ness, with various, doubtless, but'all with strong 
emotions, a spectacle then new in England. 

This terrifying example seems to have had the 
effect of putting down the open profession of Lol- 
lardisrn for some years. The new opinions, how¬ 
ever, continued to spread in secret. The next 
recorded case in which we find the aid of the 
secular power called in by the church for their 
suppression is that of William Thorpe, a piiest 
distinguished for bis learning and ability, who was 
brought, bcfuie Arundel on a charge of heresy on 
the 3rd of July, 1407. We have bis own account 
of the. proceedings, drawn up at considerable 
length and with much particularity.* He was 
first called into the presence of the primate in bis 
castle of Saltwuud, alter having bun for some lime, 
in prison in that stronghold. “ When 1 came to 
him,” Thorpe’s narrative proceeds, “ lie stood in 
a great chamber, and much people about bun ; 
and when that lie saw me lie went last into a 
closet, bidding all secular men that followed him 
to go forth from him soon, so that no man was left 
in that closet but the archbishop himself and a 
physician that was called Malvcren, parson of St. 
Dunstnii’s in London, and other two persons un¬ 
known to me, w Inch weie ministers of the law.” 
The archbishop, then addressing him, told lnm 
that lie knew well lie had been for twenty winters 
and mme travelling about busily in the north 
country teaching his false doctrines, hut now at 
last he was taken, and should be suffered to spread 
Ins poison among the people no longer. Thorpe, 
then, having obtained permission to declare w hat 
his opinions really were, recited them at great 
length; the archbishop seems to have heard him 
patiently, hut at the end only replied, “I will 
shortly that now thou swear here to me that thou 
slialt forsake all the opinions which the sect, of 
Lollards hold and is slandered with.” He also 
required that Thorpe should not favour any man 
or woman holding the said opinions, hut do his 
utmost, to withstand all such disturbers of the holy 
church; “ and them,” lie added, “ that will not 
leave their false and damnable opinions, thou slialt 
put them up, publishing them and their names, 
and make them known to the bishop of the 
diocese.” On the prisoner’s refusal to assent to 
these conditions, “Thine heart,” exclaimed the pri¬ 
mate, “ is full hard endured (indurated) as was the 
heart of Pharaoh, and the devil hath overcome thee 
and perverted thee. But I say to thee, leud losel 

# In l'oxo’b Acts and Monument ft and ul&o in the State Tiiuls. 
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(low rascal), either thou quickly consent tf# mine 
ordinance, and submit thee to (-tand to my decrees, 
or by St. Thomas thou shult be degraded, god 
follow thy fellow to Smithfield. ” , To this Thorpe 
made no answer for some time; at last, after being 
repeatedly urged to speak, he addressed the pri¬ 
mate in another long discourse, in which he related 
how his father and mother had “ spent mickle 
money in divers places,” in educating him for the 
priesthood,—how, when he came to years of dis¬ 
cretion, he had no will to be a priest,-—how he was 
at last persuaded to take holy orders by the vehe¬ 
ment and incessant solicitations of his friends,— 
and how he had then acquired his knowledge of 
the truth from the conversation and example of 
various pious and learned clergymen, of whom one 
of the chief, he declared, was Philip of Rumpenton, 
since become Bishop of Lincoln, and now a 
zealous persecutor of the very opinions he had for¬ 
merly held and taught. In the couise of the con¬ 
versation that ensued the archbishop said, “ Thou 
and such other losels of thy sect would shave your 
heads full near to have a benefice. For, by Jesu, 
I know mme more courteous shrews than ye are 
when ye have a benefice. For, lo! I gave to John 
Purvav a benefice but a mile out of this castle, and 
I heard more complaints about bis covetousness 
for tythes, and other misdoings, than 1 did of 
all men that were advanced within my diocese.” 
I’urvav, Thorpe replied, was to lie accounted 
neither of the one party nor of the other,—neither 
hot nor cold; and, front what is added, he up- 
pears to have been one of a number of such 
churchmen of the time, who were considered as 
hanging between the old opinions and the new. 
After this Thorpe proceeds to give an interesting 
account of the teachers from whom he had obtained 
liis knowledge of the reformed doctrines. At the 
head of the list he places “ Master John WyclifTe,” 
who, he observes, “ was holden of full many men 
the greatest clerk that they knew then living;”— 
“great men,” it is added, “communed oft with 
him, and they loved so his learning that they writ 
it, and busily enforced them to rule themself there¬ 
after.” The rest are spoken of as all of them the 
disciples and imitators of YVycliffe. We may 
transcribe the now little remembered names of 
these first English reformers ; they were Master 
John Aiston,—Philip of Rampenton, while he was 
a canon of Leicester,—Nicholas Uerford,—Davy 
Gotray of Pakering, monk of Byland, and a master 
of divinity,—John Purvav (or Purnay, as he 
is elsewhere called),—“ and many others which 
were holden right wise men and ’prudent.;” not¬ 
withstanding that, now, “someiof these men,” 
adds the speaker, “ be contrary to the learning 
that they taught,—for they feign, and hide, and 
contrary (contradict) the truth which before, they 
taught out plcnily (fully) and truly.” “That 
learning,” replied^ the archbishop, “ that thou 
eallest truth and soothfastness, is open slander to 
holy church, as it is proved of holy church. For 
albeit that Wyclitfc, your author, was a great clerk, 


and though that many men held him a perfect 
liver, yet his doctrine is not approved of holy 
church, but many sentences of his learning are 
dumned, as they well worthy are.” He soon, 
however, broke off the argument, recurrfhg to his 
former demand,—“ Wherefore tarriest thou me 
thus here with such fables ?—wilt thou shortly, as 
I have said to thee, submit thee to me or no ?” 
“ I dare not, for the dread of God, submit me to 
thee,” answered t.hc prisoner ; on which the arch¬ 
bishop, “ as if he had been wroth,” desired one of 
his clerks to fetch Jiinr quickly the certification 
that came from Shrewsbury, “ witnessing the 
errors and heresies that this losel hath venomously 
sworn there.” The document, on being produced, 
was found to attest that Thorpe laid assent'd 
openly, in a sermon preached shortly before in St. 
Chad’s church in Shrewsbury, that the sacrament 
of the altar, after consecration, still remained 
material bread,—that images should in nowise he 
worshipped,—that men should not go on pilgrim¬ 
ages,—that priests have no title to tithes,-—ami 
that it is not lawful to swear in anywise. He now, 
however, emphatically denied that this was a true 
account of what he had said. “ 1 am,” he ex¬ 
claimed, “both ashamed on their behalf, ami light 
sorrowful for them, that have certified you these 
things thus untruly; for I preached never nor 
taught, thus privily nor aperlly. ” After much 
further wrangling, it is at last suggested hv «Ji- i * 
the clerks that the prisoner should he d 

on the points certified against him <>... b. -m , that 
they might, learn what his real opi-Umis 'Acte out 
of his own mouth. The long dehui- that followed 
is of much interest and value oi le'cience to the 
history of the reformed uuci: t- ; hut we shall 
only notice one. or two } is'-'-'pex that curiously 
illustrate the notions or customs of the times in 
the mutter of rolieion. Touching the sacrament of 
the altar, Thorpe .leuied that he had said a word 
at Shrewsbury. Only, lie said, as he stood m the 
pulpit preaching, there knelled a sacring hell, 
when many of the people turned away hastily, and 
began, with great noise, to run forth from the 
church ; on which he turned to them, and remmked 
that they would do better to stand still and hear 
God's word,—the. virtue of the holy sacrament of 
the altar standing much more in the belief thereof 
that they ought to have iu.their souls, than m the 
outward sight thereof. The discussion upon the 
second point—the worship of images—is very 
curious. Thorpe begins by stating his belief as 
follows:—“ Wood, tin, gola,, silver, or any other 
matter that images are made of, all these creatures 
are worshipful in their kind, and to the end that 
God made them for; but the carving, easting, nor 
painting of any imagery made with man’s hand, 
albeit that this doing be accept of men of high 
estate and dignity, and ordained of them to he a 
calendar to leud people, yet this imagery ought not 
to be worshipped in the form nor in the likeness 
of man's craft; nevertheless, every matter that 
painters paint with, since it is God’s creature, 
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ought to be worshipped in the kind and to the end 
that God made and ordained it to serve man.” Ail 
image, the archbishop admits in reply, ought not, 
indeed, he worshipped for itself; but, still, he 
contends, it ought to be worshipped for the sake of 
the religious doctrine that is depicted therein, and 
“ so brought there-through to man’s mind.”— 
“For, lo!” he adds, “earthly kings and lords, 
which use to send their letters ensealed with their 
arms, or with their privy signet, to men that are 
with them, are worshipped of these men; for when 
these men receive their lord’s letters, in worship 
of their lords they do offer their caps to these 
letters.” “It is a great moving of devotion,” he 
goes on to argue, “ to men to have and to behold 
the Trinity and other images of saints carved, 
east, and painted; for beyond the sea are the best 
painters that ever I saw. And, sirs, I tell you this 
is their manner, and it is a good manner, when 
that an image-maker shall carve, east in mould, or 
paint any images, he shall go to a priest, and 
shrive him as clean as if he should then die, and 
take penance, and make some certain vow of fast¬ 
ing 01 of praying, or of pilgrimages doing, praying 
the priest specially to pray for him that he may 
have grace to make a fair and devout image.” 
Afterwards taking up another ground—“Ungra¬ 
cious losoll!’’ he exclaimed, “ thou favourest no 
moie truth than an hound. Since, at the rood at 
the north door at London, at our Lady at Walsing- 
ham, and many other divers places in England, are 
mairv gieat and praisable miracles done, should 
mil tlie images of such holy saints and places he 
more worshipped than other places and images 
whue no such miracles are done?” The Virgin 
at AValsingham, in Norfolk, was the most famous 
linage in England. The monastery m which it 
stood was limit by Richolde, a noble widow, the 
ladv of the manor, in the twelfth century. “ In 
the last age,” writes Camden, “whoever had not 
made a visit and an offering to the blessed virgin 
of this place was looked upon as impious and irre¬ 
ligious.” In that invaluable record and picture of 
the social customs of the fifteenth century, the_ 
Easton Letters, this renowned object of super¬ 
stitious deiotion is repeatedly noticed. Thus, in 
one letter, we find Sir William Yelverton, one of 
the judges of the King’s Bench, ascribing all the 
good fortune lie had met with in the $orld, mid all 
Lis escapes from danger, and from the malice of 
his enemies, to our Lady of Walainghatn.* Again, 
in an affectionate letter to her husband, who had 
been for some time absent in London and unwell, 
Margaret Paston informs him that her mother, to 
promote his recovery, had vowed another image of 
wax of his weight to the game image, and had sent 
four nobles (II. 6s. 8db) to the four orders of frinrs 
of Norwich, that they might pray for him ; and 
that she herself had mowed to go a pilgrimage for 
him to WalsinghaaBl and to St. Leonard’s,—a 
priory at NorwA »$jo famous 8$. Jbie time for the 
resort of pilgrimf to the images of the Virgin., the 

1* Psitou Letters, i. 21. 
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Cross, aud St. Anthony ; and at (a somewhat later 
period still more celebrated for an image of Henry 
V#., by which many miraculous’cures were believed 
to be performed.* Our Lady of Walsingham was 
particularly resorted to by women in anticipation 
of the perils of childbed.f Erasmus, who visited 
Walsingham in the reign of'Henry VIII., informs 
us, in one of his letters, that the place was almost 
entirely maintained by the great Slumbers of per¬ 
sons who came to make their offerings to the 
Virgin, and that these offerings formed nearly the 
entire revenue of the monastery. In the church, 
lie tells us, in which the image stood, was a little 
chapel of wood, into which the pilgrims were ad¬ 
mitted from each side by a narrow door. There 
was but little light,—almost none, indeed, except 
that of the gratefully odorous wax-tapers; but a 
person looking in would say that it was an abode 
of the gods, so bright and resplendent it was all 
over with jewels, gold, and silver. It is said that 
Henry VIII., when 0 child, walked barefoot to 
Walsingham from the lieighbouiing town of 
Basham, and made, an offering of a necklace of great 
value to the Virgin. The same king aftirwards 
stripped the magnificent shrine of all its treasures, 
and dissolved the religious house of which it was 
the pride and the support. In September, 1538, 
the image of Walsingham, with those of Ipswich, 
Worcester, Welxdon, and many otlieis, were all 
taken away at the instance of the Lord Cromwell; 
those of Walsingham and Ipswich wore brought 
up to London, “with all the jewels that hung 
about them,” and along with the rest were burned 
at Chelsea by Cromwell’s oidei.J 

The question of pilgrimages is next debated. 
Thorpe is accused by the archbishop of having 
assei ted that “ those men and women that go on 
pilgrimages to Canterbury, to Beverley, to Kar 
lingtoii, to Walsingham, and to any other such 
places, are accursed and made foolish, spending 
their goods in waste.” Tlioip, in ofleot, admits 
such to be his opinion, and m justifying liimsi If is 
led into a lively description of what the fashionable 
pilgrimages of the tune really weie. “ Examine," 
lie sins, “ whosoever will, twenty of these pilginns, 
and he shall not find the men or women that know 
study a commandment of God, nor can say their 
Pater-Noster and Ave-Maiin, nor their Credo, 
readily in any manner of language. ” “ The 

cause,” be affirms, “why that many men and 
women go luthcr and thither now oil pilgrimages 
is more for the health of their bodies than of thou 
souls, more to have riches and prosperity of tins 
world than to be enriched with virtues in their 
souls, more to have here worldly and fleshly friend 
ship than for to have friendship of God and of his 
saints in heaven.” Such persons as thus upend 
much money in seeking out and visiting the bones 
or images of this or that saint, do that, he contends, 
which is in direct disobedience to the commands of 
God,‘inasmuch as they waste their goods partly 

• 1’iwton Letters, in. 22. + lit.». %, and n. 414 
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upon hostellers (or innkeepers), many of* whom 
are women of profligate conduct, partly upon rich 
priests that already have much more than they 
need. “ Also, Sir,” he conclude*, “I know well 
that when divers men and women will go thus 
after their own wills, and finding out one pilgrim¬ 
age, they will ordain with them (arrange with onft 
another) before to have with them both men and 
women that can well sing wanton songs, and some 
othef pilgrims will have with them bagpipes ; so 
that every town they come through, wlmt with the 
noise of their singing, and with the sound of their 
piping, and with the jangling of their Canterbury 
hells, and with ‘he barking out of dogs after them, 
they make more muse than if the king came there 
away with all his clarions and many other minstrels. 
And if these men and women be a month in their 
pilgrimage, many of them shall he an half year 
after great janglers, tale-tellers, and liars.” The 
defence of nil this merriment by the archbishop is 
too good to be omitted. “ Lewd losell,” he replies, 
“thou seest not far enough in this matter. I say 
to thee that it is right well done that pilgrims have 
with tlierrf both singers and also piper ., that when 
one of them that gocth barefoot striketb his toe 
upon a stone, and hurteth him sore, ni.d inaketh 
linn to bleed, it is well done that he or lus fellow 
begin then a song, or else take out of bis bosom » 
bagpipe, for to drive away with such mirth the 
hurt of his fellow. For with such solace the travel 
and weariness of pilgrims is lightly and merrily 
brought forth.” Arundel is quite of the mind of 
the host in Chaucer,— 

Yc }»on to Cnntcrlmi) ; (Jotl you 

Tlw It iK-ful mnitvi qmitp jon your im*i*tl; 

Ami Mt*ll I not ns \f jfon by Lh<> wn\ 

It* shapeu you to I ilken aiul to play; 

l*oi tin e ly coiiifoit m* mu lit is um»** 

To mien by the way dumb n& the slum*. 

Only, the head of the church seems disposed to 
patronise something still more exuberant m the 
way of disport than “our host” of the Tabard. 

There was no greater agreement between the 
two parties on the remaining points of tithes, oath- 
taking, confe-sion, <X.e., than in regard ty those 
previously discussed ; but the rest of their debate 
contains nothing that is necessary to he adverted to 
for our present purpose. Neither persuasions nor 
threats would move the intrepid Lollard, though, 
in the end, some of the persons that were sent for 
to give their counsel advised the archbishop to 
burn him, and others proposed that he should he 
drowned in the sen, which was near at hand. He 
■was at last led forth to what he calls “a foul, dis¬ 
honest prison,” where he had never been before. 
It is not certainly known what was the fate of 
Thorp, but he was never again heard of, and most 
probably be died in his dungeon. 

We can only notice very shortly the cases of the 
other Lollards that are recorded to have suffered in 
^England during this period of persecution. The 
second victim known to have perished at the stake 
was John or Thomas Badby, called in some 
accounts a tailor, in others a smith, who, on the 


1st of March, 1410, was, after on examination by 
Archbishop Arundel, conveyed to Smithficld, and 
there burned in a large tun surrounded with dry 
wood. “ The king’s eldest son, the Lord ‘Henry, 
Prince of Wales, having been present,”‘says the 
chronicler, “ offered him his pardon, first before 
the fire was kindled, if he would have recanted 
his opinions; and after, when the fire was kindled, 
hearing him make a roaring noise very pitifully, 
the prince caused the fire to' he plucked back, and 
exhorted him, being with pitiful pain almost dead, 
to remember himself, and renounce his opinions, 
promising him not only life, but also threepence 
a-day so long as he lived, to be paid out of the 
king’s coffers; but he, having recovered His spirits 
again, refused the prince’s offer, choosing eftsoons 
to taste the fire, and so to die, than to forsake his 
opinions. Whereupon the prince Commanded that 
he should he put into the tun again, from thence¬ 
forth not to have any favour or pardon ’tit all, and 
so it was done, and the fire put to him again, and 
he consumed to teh$s.” * The heresx of which 
Badby was accused was a denial of Iransubstau- 
tiation. 

The accession of Henry V., in 1413, did not 
put a stop to these scenes of houoi. With all his 
generosity of disposition, the new monarch had a 
soldier’s sternness of feeling in regard to human 
suffering; and, besides that considerations of 
policy made it expedient for him, as it laid been 
tor his father, to conciliate the clergy, lie took 
! pride in showing himself a dutiful son of the 
| ! arch and a zealous defender of the faith. We 

liwe just seen, in the case of Badby, how he acted 
i i the struggle between hiB kindliness of natuie 
and his bigotry or sense of duty, while he was jet, 
if wc may believe the popular tradition, in the 
untamed wildness of his youth ;—his feelings weie 
put to a much more severe trial immediately after 
he ascended the throne by the proceedings involv¬ 
ing his friend Lord Cobham; but here, again, his 
abhorrence of heresy supported him against any 
weakness ui 'Tlrinking of heart, proving stronger 
tliau eithn his compassion or his friendship. The 
history aud fov of Cobham have been already 
related f IIis apprehension and condemnation 
were among the lust acts of Archbishop Arundel, 
who died in Februaiy, 1414; the sentence by 
which'Cobham was made over as an heretic to the 
secular judgment being dated the 10th of October 
preceding. Arundel was succeeded in the primacy 
by Henry Chichelcy. translated from the see of 
St. David’s,—a change which brought no relief to 
the Lollard's. Chicheley, indeed, seems to have 
proceeded against the new sect in a more sweeping 
fashion than his predecessor, not, perhaps, as being 
of a more sanguinary or Unscrupulous temper, hut 
rather, probably, from being driven to more des¬ 
perate and wholesale methods for the suppression 
of the obnoxious opinions, by their increasing dif¬ 
fusion in spite of all that had feeim already done to 
put them dowiif ^ The Lollards now appro- 
* * Hulimhei t See anti*,' j)(i, S5»nd 38, 
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As it uppeavod before tbe recent alterations. The Lollards' Tower stunds to the light. 


howled in great numbers, and crowded the prisons 
of the church. It /was Chiehcley who built the 
addition to Lambctb Palace still known as tin 
Lollards’ Tower, from the small apartment at its 
Mirnmit, in which the unhappy persons accused of 
heresy were confined, tied, as it would appear, 
to iron rings, which remain fixed in the walls, 
the thick wainscot, of which also yet exhibits the 
names of some of the sufferers rudely scratched 
upon it. In August, 1415, John Glaydon, a 
furrier in London, in consequence of eettuiu Eng¬ 
lish hooks of Lollardism which were found in his 
possession, was condemned by the archbishop as 
a relapsed heretic (he had formerly beta impri¬ 
soned on a similar charge), and was burned in 
Smithfield. Richard Turmin, « baker of London, 
underwent the same fate the same. year. Cobham 
was put to death in Si. Giles’s Fields on the 25th 
of December, 1417, being hung by the middle in 
iron chains, from a new pair of gallows, over the 
fire, till both liis body nml the gallows were con¬ 
sumed to ashes.* 

The early part of the reign of Henry PI. also 
witnessed many similar executions. It was im¬ 
possible, however, to bum. or otherwise put to 
death all the parties whom the spiritual courts 
were, constantly finding guilty of heresy ; and 
Chicheley soon fouxn| it necessary to substitute, jn 
the greater number of cases, prolonged imprison¬ 
ment, whipping^ various other punishments. 
The utmost rigqiiy gf the law appears to have been 
for the most pit reserved for Buch-of the clergy 

• llulin«!»4v—Leouot byjliiliop Dole ia State Trial*. 


ns were convicted of preaching or holding the new 
opinions. In 1423 four ecclesiastics weie com¬ 
mitted to the flames in Smithfield for the crime of 
Lillardism. Archbishop Chicheley died in 1443, 
mid was succeeded hv John Station!, Rialto]) of 
Bath and Wells; Stafford was succeeded by John 
Kemp, Archbishop of Yoik, in 1452; he lived 
only two years, mid, on his death, Thomas Bour- 
cliier, Bishop of Ely, was promoted to the primacy. 
These three last-mentioned bishops were ull cardi¬ 
nals, and each of them for a time held the office of 
lord high chancellor. 

The most remarkable charge of heresy which 
occurs in the latter years of the present period, 
and the last we shall here notice,, was that brought 
against Reginald Peacock, or Pocoek, Bishop of 
Chichester, who was cited, on the 22nd of October, 
1457, to appear to answer fi:r various false opinions 
that were imputed to him before Archbishop 
Bourchier, at Lambeth. Peacock was one of the 
most learned men of his age, and was as much 
distinguished for his moderate and conciliatory 
spirit as for his high talents and extensive acquire¬ 
ments. lie had been one of the eminent scholars 
patronised by the Duke of Gloucester, — “the 
good Duke Humphrey,”—and this connexion may 
have had some share in exciting a party against 
him ; but liis published opinions were quite suffi¬ 
cient to call down upon him the hatred and yen* 
eance of the church, notwithstanding that they 
id not go the length of absolute Lollardism. 
Peacock, indeed, was decidedly opposed to tomo 
of the tenets of the Lollards, and gave ouly a qua¬ 
rt 2 
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lifted assent to others; he wished the chdrch to 
yield at least so far to the spirit Of the times as to 
tolerate a latitude 'of opinion upon some poixts 
that, if not indifferent, were so obscure as scarcely 
to be comprehensible by the human judgment; in 
a few other things he may have been more inclined 
towards the new than theSild doctrines ; but it waS 
at most the reform of the church that he sought, 
not its overthrow^ nor did he either join its adver¬ 
saries or withdraw himself from its communion. 
The very moderation and reasonableness, however, 
of his dissent fVom his brethren made it only the 
more irritating to a body inflamed with suspicion 
. and fear, and apt to regard everything as luke¬ 
warmness or concealed hostility that was not uudis- 
criminatiug and reckless partisanship. Peacock's 
fate was that which, in all ages, has usually at¬ 
tended moderators and mediators between extreme' 
opinions in the height and fury of their mutual 
opposition and resentment. His conduct in regard 
to the Lollards themselves, even independently of 
any inclination or charity he might have shown 
towards their opinions, would have lieen enough to 
set a mink upon him in the eyes of the ecclesias¬ 
tical authorities; for instead of busy mg himself, 
like most of his brethren, in hunting out these 
dissenters from the church for the purpose of 
bringing them to punishment, he was wont, vu ue 
told, to converse familiarly with them upon their 
peculiar notions, and to endeavour to reason them 
out of such as lie deemed to be erroneous. It was 
not to ho expected that his fellow-churchmen would 
submit quietly to so palpable a rebuke of their own 
scourging and burning system. In one material 
point, at least, Peacock had distinctly laid himself 
open to a charge of heresy. In admitting that a 
particular belief upon certain mysterious questions 
was not necessary to salvation, he had unavoidably 
denied, by implication if not in terms, the assumed 
infallibility of the church, which had declared 
such belief to be indispensable. This accordingly 
appears to have been the chief accusation laid 
against him. The other heresies with which he 
was charged amounted to a denial of the necessity 
of a belief in certain doctrines, not to a denial of 
the doctrines themselves ; the only doctrine he 
was charged with denying was this of the church’s 
infallibility. He was convicted upon all the 
articles exhibited against linn, and would have been 
put to death, if, in the spmt of conciliation and 
aversion to extreme courses by which his life 
had been distinguished, lie had not consented to a 
recantation of his obnoxious opinions. He read 
Ins abjuration at St. Paul’s Cross before the arch¬ 
bishop and three other bishops, delivering at the 
same time fourteen of his books with his own baud 
to an attendant, who threw them into a fire lighted 
for the purpose, while many thousands of spec- 

« tors filled all the space around. Such other 
pies as had been collected were afterwards m 
like manner delivered to the flames. Their author, 
however, although he. thus saved his life, did not 
obtain his liberty. “ lie was sent to Thorney 


Abbey" (in“ the I 8 le of Ely), there to he confined 
in a secret, closed chamber, out Of which he was 
not to be allowed to go. The person who made his 
bed and his fire was the only one who might enter 
and speak to him without the abbot’s leade and in 
his presence. He was to have neither pen, ink, 
nor paper, and to; he allowed no books except a 
mass-book, a psalter, a, legendary, and a Bible. 
For the first quarter be was to have no better fare 
♦than the common rations of the convent; after¬ 
wards the pittance of a sick or aged brother, with 
such further iudulgerjpe as bis health might require; 
for wliicli, and for fitting up his close apartment, 
the prior was allowed pleveu pounds,” * Peacock 
died in his prison aflat 0 Confinement 'of about 
three years. Notwithstanding all the efforts of 
the church to destroy them, scape of his works still 
remain, especially an answer to certain of the more 
extravagant opinions of the Lollards, which, it has 
been remarlafl, “ contains passages well worthy of 
Hooker, both lor weight ol thatter and dignitv of 
style.”t 

One effect of the distracting wars of the Hoses 
was to interrupt for a'time the persecution of the 
Lollards. As Fuller has finely said, “the very 
storm was their shelter.’^ That tempest of blood 
put out, while it lasted, the fires of Smitlificld. 
The convulsion, also, which shook and unsettled 
everything ancient, was probably favourable to ihe 
growth of the new opinions in another way as v ell 
as by affording a breathing time to the hunted con¬ 
verts. The most destructive of moral as well $g of 


physical hurricanes generally cleanse and purity 
the atmosphere at the same time that they sweep 
and devastate the earth; and this period of violent 
agitation must have done something to arouse 
men from the slumber of custom, and to roll away 
the mists of hereditary prejudice. 

The nation appears to have been divided during 
this period, in regard to ecclesiastical matters, into 
three parties,—the avowed enemies of the established 
church,—the members of the church who desired 
its reform, but not its abolition,—and the un¬ 
swerving and unyielding adherents to the existing 
establishment. The mere reformers were perhaps 
more numerous than has been generally supposed. 
It is likely that more of the clergy had imbibed the 
sentiments of Bishop Peacock than those of Thorp 
and the thorough Lollards, which would have gone 
almost to the complete extinction of their order. 
That portion of the community of which the House 
of Commons, as then constituted, is to be taken as 
a fair representative, may also lie regarded as 
having' been me! ed rather to the correction of 
the abuses of the < burch than to its entire over¬ 
throw, or even to any great change either of the 
basis on which it .stood or of the general form and 
character of the edifice. In general the House of 
Commons weatftfong with the lprds and the clergy 
m calling for the. execution pf % laws against the 

• Southey's Bwk#4t|> Church. i.b»2. **' 
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followers of Wickliffe as disturbers of the public the first vacant benefice of vjjiich he had the 
peace, and in denouncing feci? doctrines with patronage, and after • that term every second, on 
regard to the revenues of -fee chufeh as destructive some member of either university, graduated in 
of all tluyights of property. The Old subject of divinity, law, or physic. The parliament during 
papal provisions repeat?, i y engaged the attention this period steadily maintained the great principle 
of the legislature during the reigns of fee Lancas- which had been established by the act of premu- 
trian princes. The former statutes were renewed nfre and other statutes, of the supremacy of the 
and extended immediately after fee accession of civil over fee ecclesiastical courts. In 1447 the 
Henry IV., and both then* and at various other bishops and clergy presented a >petition bitterly 
times, great solicitude was evinced to prevent any complaining of this encroachment, as they consi- 
uaconstitutional interference of the Roman see in dered it, upon the rights of the church, and repre¬ 
regard either to this or other snutters. The con- senting that the spiritual courts wefe much better 
test hero, however, was mainly one between the qualified to be the interpreters of statutes, and the 
pope and the heads of the national church;—what- tribunals of ultimate appeal, than the temporal; 
ever was taken from the fonher was acquired by the but to this remonstrance,fee parliament paid no 
latter. Whether the kingdom was any gainer by respect. 

the prohibition of papal provisions came after some The church (meaning by that term the body of 

time to he doubted. Complaints were very soon the clergy) continued to set its face against all 
heard that the patronage of benefices whs not reform or concession to fee spirit of the age. In 
exercised by the bishops with so muoj| advantage a very few points of mere order and discipline 
to tin interests of religion and learning as it had sonic amendments of the ancient practice were 
formerly been when it was to a considerable extent attempted: on none of the doctrinal questions at 
in the hands of the pope. A representation to this issue between the adherents to the papal system 
effect had been presented to fee convocation in and their opponents was the slightest approxima- 
1:1<I9 by the two universities; they stated that the tion made to the new opinions. The only devia- 
popcs, to dispensing livings'by the mode of provi- tions from fee ancient standards of faith and 
sum, had always been wont to give the preference wtiv-hip were in the opposite direction. Archbishop 
to the most distinguished graduates; hut that since Aru del endeavoured to put down the holding of 
provisions had been put down, this encouragement fails in churchyards on Sundays; and his succes- 
to talent and industry had been so entirely removed sor, Chieheley, forbade the barber-surgeons to keep 
that the schools were almost deserted. And at open their shops on that day, which, in the pro¬ 
length the evil became so evident that, in 1416, hibition still extant,* he somewhat strangely 
we find the commons petitioning the king that, if described as the sere nth day of the week. On the 
no other adequate remedy could he provided, the other hand, the ritual observances were in various 
statutes against provisors should he repealed. In ways stretched to a greater height of rigour than 
i ouseqnence of this application the convocation ever. Arundel, in particular, affected a great, zeal 
passed a law the billowing year, that, for the next for the adoration of the Virgin. It is said that he 
ten ye.iis, evtiy spiritual'^patron should bestow • iiiiui i^uk, 
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w its w out to asciibe to her intercession the fortu¬ 
nate revolution in the state which had restored 
him to bis see ; lie accouliugly amplified the cere¬ 
monial of her woi ship ; he also made the day dedi¬ 
cated to the memory of her visitation, and other 
saints’days, double festivals. Scveial new saints 
weic likewise added to the calendar during this 
period, foi each of whom, of couise, a festival day 
was sit apait. The iiumhei of holidays thus 
received a considerable iucicase. The churches 
also became much more crowded than they evir 
had been before with images of the Virgin and of 
othei saints. All the anci nt popular superstitions, 
indeed, were still sanctioned by the church as 
much as in the earliest and daikcst ages. Among 
others, the veneration for holy wells was still a 
favourite species of devotion among the people. 
It was during this period that the cup in the 
sacrament of the Eucharist was gradually taken 
A 0111 the laity. In one of the ecclesiastical 01 - 
dinantes of the time the eh my arc dnectcd 
to begin by withholding the cup in small, ob- 
scuic chinches.* The people wire at the same 
time to be tnug]it that both the body and blood of 
the Saviour were given nt mice in the bread,—that 
the wine was nine wine, which had been given to 
i liable tlirm to swallow the bread the moic easily, 
but that it was better swallowed without the wine, 
and alto without chewing, that none of it might 
stick in their teeth. The efficacy of indulgences, 
and the importance of confession, of processions, 
and of pilgrimages, were now exalted more than 
ever. Gi eat pains were taken to denounce heresy 
as the chief of all possible sms. In ccitain con- 

• Wilkms, Concilia, in, 6C2 


stitutions of the province of Conteihury, published 
in 1409, all persons in any manner calling m 
question the determination of the church vvue 
declared to be excommunicated for the first offence, 
and subject to the punishment of hetesy foi the 
second; and it was declared at the same time to 
he heiesy to dispute either the utility of pdgiim¬ 
ages, ' r the lawfulness of the adoration of nn.igi s 
and of the cross. Pilgrimages to Rome were still 
frequent; a few individuals even continued to 
find their way to Jerusalem, and were glad, at I In¬ 
cest of submitting to many exactions and msulis, 
to be allowcd to pay their devotions at the holy 
sepulchre. Nor was even the old cnisadmg 
mania altogether unknown in the fifteenth century. 
When Pope Martin V., in 1428, proclaimed a 
crusade against the famous Zisea and his follower , 
the insurgent Hussites of Bohemia, the great Car¬ 
dinal Beaufort was appointed captain-general ol 
the crusaders, and immediately raised an at liiv of 
five thousand English archers mul five bundled 
lancets to act against the heretics. It lias hum 
already related how this force was intercepted 
before it reached Germany, and employed m 
France in another son of contest* These wcie 
the last soldiers ever raised in England i’yr a war 
against either heretics Or infidels. When Pope 
Pius II. (better known as jEneas Sylvius) pro¬ 
claimed his erneade against.the Turks, a few years 
after die fall of Constantinople, he found little in- 
clinationin England, among the clergy or laity, 
either to take we cross or to CBntribute their money 
to the expedition.! it was withrKrgai difficulty that 
the cteqijs w&gce, induced by the-k^g, Edward IV., 
# See ante, p. 71. 1 ; 
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to tax themselves on the occasion to the extent of 
sixpence in the pound. The countenance of the pope 
and of the church was at this time of considerable 
importance to Edward, in the circumstances in 
which he had just mounted the throne. While he 
exerted himself, therefore, to gratify the former by 
endeavouring to procure this assessment, he sought 
to secure the favour of the national clergy 1 § the 
grant of a charter endowing them with the. most 
extravagant privileges. In this stretch ol prero¬ 
gative he boldly dispensed with the statute of pre- 
lnimire, and deprived the temporal courts of all 
right of interfering in the case of offences, of 
whatever nature, committed either by ecclesiastical 
persons, or even by persons pretending to possess 
the clerical character,—thus Again elevating the 
spiritual courts to that entire independence of the 
state which they ,had enjoyed in the first years 
after the Conquest, and which it had cost so long 
a struggle on the part of the parliament and the 
judges to destroy. The Qharter was never con¬ 
firmed by parliament; hut at that ®ra of .confu¬ 
sion, ancl the temporary restoration of arbitrary 
power in the government, it was not to be won¬ 
dered at that the clergy should, under such a sanc¬ 
tion, again put forth some of the most objectionable 
of their old pretensions. 

The general conduct tend character Of the clergy 
of this age are not presented itt 0 favourable light 
by such notices as the dtft&meftts of the time afford. 
In 1415 the Unive«%bf Oxford being com¬ 
manded by Henrfifi' to furnish a statement of 
such things in titoJellWtch as needed reformation, 
drew up a catalogue abuses in ftrtjMsix articles, 


most of which are, in fact, charges of rapacity and 
various descriptions of profligacy against the 
general body of the clergy. It is asserted, among 
other things, that the debaucheries of churchmen, 
however notorious, were never punished except by 
a small fine privately exacted, no public notice 
being taken, by suspension or otherwise, even of 
the most heinous cases. About half a century 
later we find Archbishop Hourchier, in a commis¬ 
sion empowering his commissary-general to take 
measures for flic establishment of an improved 
discipline, describing many of the clergy, both 
secular and regular, as persons wholly destitute 
both of literature and capacity; and adding that 
they were as profligate ns they were ignorant, ne¬ 
glecting their cures, spending their time in strolling 
about the country in the company of loose women, 
and their incomes in feasting, drinking, and other 
excesses. * These accounts, it is to be observed, 
arc not the inflamed invectives of the enemies of 
the church, but the admissions of its friends. 

We may here mention, though not strictly be¬ 
longing to the period under review, a curious 
enactment of the reign of Richard II., touching 
the keeping of dogs by the clergy, from which we 
may gather that the custom was not confined to 
the opulent spiritual nobility, the bishops and 
' abbots, but was followed, on such a scale as they 
could afford, by the humblest members of the ec¬ 
clesiastical order. The act (the 13 Rich. II., 
st. 1, c. 13) sets foTtli that artificers, labourers, 
servants, and grooms kept greyhounds and other 
dogs, with which they were wont to go hunting on 

• Wilkins, Concilia, iii. 5/3. 
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the holidays, when good Christian people were at 
church hewing divine service. The clergy could 
hardly have been decently enumerated' in this pre¬ 
amble ; but the enacting pjtrt the statute shows 
that some of their body were addicted to the same 
practices as the artificers and labourers. While 
it is ordained that no layman who is not poBsessEd 
of lands or tenements of the yearly value of forty 
shillings shall in future keep any greyhound or 
6th£r dog for hunting, the same prohibition is 
extended to all priests or clerks whose benefices 
are not of the *yearly value of ten pounds ; they 
shall not, it is added, use ferrets, bays, nets, hare- 
pipes, nor cords nor otheT engines for taking or 
destroying deers, hares, coneys, or other game, 
under pain of a year’s imprisonment., 

A ‘statute respecting the mendicant friars was 
passed in 1402 (the41Ien.IV. c. 11 )which deserves 
to be here noticed. It ordained that no friar of any 
of the four orders, the Minorites, Augustines, 
Preachers, and Carmelites, should take into their 
order any infant under the age of fourteen without 
the consent of his nearest relations or guardians, 
nor should remove such infant during the first year 
. ifter his reception away from the place where he 
had been received. To the intent, it is added, that 
this statute and ordinance should hold,’ place for 
ever, the principals of the four orders (who are 
mentioned by name) “ being in their proper per¬ 
sons before the king, and the lords spiritual and 
temporal, and the commons of the realm, in the 
full parliament, laying their right hands on their 
breasts, made an oath, and promised in the same 
parliament, to hold, keep, observe, and perform 
the statute and ordinance aforesaid, for them and 
their successors for ever.” The unusual solemnity 
adopted on this occasion indicates how prevalent 
had been the evil which it was the object of the 
new law to put down. The friars, it was assert'. ;!, 
used especially to haunt the universities for the 
purpose of seducing into their ranks the most pro¬ 
mising of the youthful members; and this practice 
had been carried so far that parents were thereby 
deterred from sending their sons to Oxford or 
Cambridge,—a circumstance which was alleged 
as a principal cause of the decay of these national 
establishments. The universities accordingly had 
now come to look upon the friars with feelings of 
alienation and strong aversion. A keen jealousy 
also existed between the Mendicants and the gene¬ 
ral laxly of the secular clergy, with whom they 
competed too successfully for the popular rever¬ 
ence and favour. In the reign of Edward IV. 
this antipathy broke out into a violent controversy, 
in which each party maintained its cause by the 
most unscrupulous abuse of its opponents. The 
great boast of the Mendicants was, that Jesus 
Christ himself, while on earth, had belonged, 'as 
they said, to their class. This assertion the secular 
clergy, on the other hand, denounced as both false 
and daringly impious. At last Pope Calixtus II., 
by a bull published in 1475, declared the doctrine 
of the friars to be heretical. 


Some notion of the movie of preaching commonly 
followed at this time may be gathered from the 
constitutions of a convocation of the province of 
York held in 1466. These contain bothfdirections 
as.to the manner in which the clergy ought to con¬ 
duct the religious instruction of the people, and a 
summary of the doctrines they were to inculeate. 
Every parish priest is commanded to preach, either 
by himself or by a substitute, to bis flock four 
times in the year, and on these Occasions to ex¬ 
plain in English, with plainness of speech, and 
without any attempt at metaphysical refinements, 
the fourteen articles of faith, the ten command¬ 
ments, the two precepts of the Gospel, t the seven 
works of mercy, the seven mortal sins, and the 
seven sacraments. In the summary of doctrine 
the Decalogue is somewhat curiously expounded : 
not only are the usual liberties taken of omitting 
the second commandment altogether, and dividing 
the tenth into two, but the first is strangely de¬ 
scribed to be a prohibition of the use of supersti¬ 
tious characters and enchantments. In the collec¬ 
tion of the Paston Letters may be seen a curious 
specimen of the pulpit eloquence aud divinity of 
the .fifteenth century, in a Whitsunday sermon 
preached by a Minorite friar at Norwich, from a 
copy preserved in his own handwriting. It. does 
considerable credit to both the piety and the good 
sense of the reverend father.* 



Friar P**a<jhino from a Moveable Pulpit. 
Royal M8. 14 IS, lii. 


A few notices remain to be added respecting the 
history of ecclesiastical affairs in Scotland. The 
clergy of that kingdom, or some of them, are 
spoken of under their ancient name of Cu.ldeo- 
down to so late ft period as the close of the thir¬ 
teenth centuTy. The Culdees, indeed, whatever 
may have been peculiar -in their original constitu¬ 
tion, appear to have gradually become converted 
into a body of the same character with the clergy 
of England and of the 0 $% Countries of Christen¬ 
dom. Till about the commencement of the eleventh 
century they seem to have been derived chiefly or 
exclusively from Ireland andfrom die Irish semi- 

* fiuton Letter*, ill. pp, 0n~0S7. 
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wary of Iona; after that date learned churchmen 
were often brought from England to fill the prin¬ 
cipal stations in the Scottish establishment. * The 
earliest historical record of any interference with 
Scotland on the part of the Romish pontiffs is that 
of the appearance in the country of John of Crenm 
as papal legate in 1126; but we are scarcely enti¬ 
tled thence to assume, as has sometimes been done, 
that the papal supremacy over the Scottish church 
was then for the first time asserted or admitted. 
Little can he inferred from the silence of history 
upon a particular point in a peried of which scarcely 
anything that can he properly called history has 
come due'll to us. Some other circumstances, 
however, make it appear probable that, if any de¬ 
pendence upon Rome was so much us formally 
acknowledged by the early Scottish church, it was 
practically all but or altogether unfelt. The mere 
remoteness and barbarous condition of the country 
would secure its being left very much to itself. 
The most ancient bishopric in Scotland north of 
the Forth, that is, in ancient and proper Scotland, 
was undoubtedly St. Andrew’s. It was most pro¬ 
bably founded towards the close of the ninth cen¬ 
tury. From this time St. Andrew’s was considered 
as holding the primatial rank, which had been held 
by loun till the destruction of the monastery there 
by die Danes m the ninth century, and had been 
then transferred to Dunkcld. Long before the 
commencement of the present period the ecclesias¬ 
tical establishment of Scotland bad become com¬ 
pletely assimilated in the genera! outline of its 
constitution to the other churches of the Latin 
vvi n Id. 

The history of the Scottish church in the fifteenth 
century, so far as it can now he recovered, consists 
principally of the enumeration of a series of pro¬ 
vincial councils, whose acts, however, imperfectly 
reported <ts they are, contain little or nothing of 
much interest. The most accurate notice of them 
is that given by Hailes in his ‘ Historical Memorials 
concerning the Provincial Councils of the Scottish 
Clergy from the Earliest Accounts to the era of 
the Reformation.'* They appear to have been 
usually held at Perth, and one of them is described 
as “the annual council of the. clergy held on the 
festival of St. Kynelin Martyr, according to laudable 
and ancient custom, and with permission of the 
papal see.” Of this saint, or of the day of his 
festival, nothing is known; and the list of councils, 
as we now possess it, is very far from exhibiting 
one for every year. 

The following passage gives, in brief compass, 
a comprehensive view of the state of the Scottish 
church at this period:—“The privileges of the 
church seem to have been an exemption from 
tribute atid war, and from the sentence of a tem¬ 
poral judge; a judicial authority in the spiritual 
causes of tithes, testaments, matrimonial and here¬ 
tical affairs; freedom to let lands and tithes; sub¬ 
mission to no foreign church, Inft to the pope alone; 
a {lower of holding provincial councils for the re- 

* Sue also volume at Wilkin*'* Concilia, 
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gulation of the national church. In benefices the 
pontiff had only the right of confirmation and de~ 
prifation, and the purchase of any benefice at 
Rome was strictly prohibited. (By an act of par¬ 
liament passed in 1471 the procurement of any 
benefices from the court of Rome, other than those 
aflciently at the disposal'of the pope, was declared 
to be a crime punishable with the pains of tthason.) 
The bishops were, elected by the Simpler, mnl # the 
royal recommendation seems seldom to have inter¬ 
vened. Abbots were chosen by the monks alone; 
the Rucular clergy were named by *tlie proprietors 
of the lands. These clergy were i ithe.r parsons 
(rectors) or vicars. Many were in the appoint¬ 
ment of the bishops, and of collegiate bodies, whose 
chapters they formed. Hence the lay patronage 
was much confined. Many sees and abbeys were 
opulent; but James III. seems to have been the 
first monarch who seized and made a traffic of 
the nomination.’’* 

The religious zeal of the age expended itself 
upon the same objects in Scotland as in England. 
kVhitliern, in Calloway, appears to have been the, 
most noted Scottish pilgrimage. St. Trcignan, 
repeatedly mentioned by Rabelais as the name oY" 
a Scottish saint, is supposed to tie a corruption 
of St. Niiiian, the founder of the. bishopric of 
Win them, t 

d'iie new doetimi's, however, penetrated to the 
northern part of the island veiv soon after they 
made their appearance in the south. The, first 
propagators appear to have come front England,— 
whether seeking a lcliige liom the active imposi¬ 
tion after heresy, which had begun in that king¬ 
dom, or, as is more likely, ambitious of exercising 
the apostlcship of the truth in a new land. In the 
year I40H John Reshy, an English priest, was 
apprehended as a Wyehllite, and brought before 
a council of the clergy, picsided over by Laurence 
of Lmdorcs, an eminent doctor of divinity,-—the 
same who, on tlie institution, a few years after, of 
the University of St. Andrew’s, was appointed 
render of the canon law in the new seminary, 
liesby, ir is said, was charged with maintaining no 
h wor than forty erroneous opinions, of which, 
however, only two are particularised,—one, that 
the pope was not Christ’s viear; the other, that lie 
was not to be esteemed pope if he was a man of 
wicked life. The unfortunate limn was condemned 
on these and the other charges, and was burned at 
Perth along with his books uud writings,-—being, 
as far as is known, the first person w ho thus suf 
feted in Scotland. The example, like that of the 
similar execution of Sawtre in England a few 
years before, appears to have been considered suffi¬ 
cient to strike terror into the popular mind for 
some time. The second Scottish martyrdom did 
not take place till the year 1433, when Paul 
Crawar, a Bohemian phvsician, w'ns burnt at St. 
Andrew’s on the 23rd of July. Crawar appears 

# 1‘inkferton, Ilist. of Kcotliiml, l, 174 

■f See, Hmuritf otlun priftttugcs, L»v. i. eh. 33, uml Liv. n. di. H, 
w ith the Notes of Le Dudiat. 
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to have been sent by the reformers of Bohemia to 
open a communication, partly perhaps of n political 
as well as of a religious nature, with those of ethe 
same creed in Scotland, and to propagate in that 
country the tenets of Wycliffe, IIuss, and Jerome 
of Prague. lie is admitted by the ecclesiastical 
chroniclers to have been a person of great learnirfg 
and of singular acuteness mid dexterity in argu¬ 
ment. All his knowledge of the Scriptures and 
logical powers, however, availed him nothing in 
the contest with his hostile judges, and with the 
remorseless inquisitor Laurence of Lindores, who 
was again the president of the court. It is lament¬ 
able to have to add that both these executions also 
took place during the primacy of Bishop Henry 
Wardlaw, the venerated founder of the first Scot¬ 
tish university, and a prelate to whose enlightened 
munificence history and tradition hear the same 
testimony with this aim other still enduring works 
of public usefulness. It is Wardlaw of whom the 
story is told, that when the managers of his house¬ 
hold complained to him of Iris unbounded hos- 
pitnlity, and proposed that he should draw out 
„ a scheme for its regulation and retrenchment., 
Aim called his secretary and named as the first 
guests whom he would have always welcome, Fife 
and Angus,—the two counties principally forming 
his diocese. “ His servants,” adds his successor 
Spotswood, “hearing this, gave over their purpose 
of retrenching his family, for they saw he would 
have no man refused that came to his house.”* 
Although no person is recorded to have been 
brought to the stake for heresy in the space of 
nearly thirty years that elapsed between the exe¬ 
cutions of Kesby and Crawar, it is certain, never¬ 
theless, that the now opinions obtained an extensive 
diffusion in Scotland during that interval. This is 
evident from the accounts of the trial of the Bo¬ 
hemian, who is spoken of as an emissary to a 
numerous body sharing the sentiments of himself 
and his countrymen. The growth of Loltardism 
may also be inferred from a statute that had been 
passed for its suppression by the parliament that 
assembled immediately after the. return of James I. 
from England in 1421. This statute directed that 
every bishop should make inquisition within his 
diocese for all Lollards and other heretics, in order 
that they might be punished according to the laws 
of lmly church, the civil power being called in 
for that purpose, when necessary, in aid of the 
ecclesiastical. It is stated that the little treatises 
which Resby and his disciples had dispersed had 
spread the obnoxious doctrines; Bower, the con- 
tinuator of Fordun, who wrote some years after the 
second of the two executions that have been men¬ 
tioned, tells us that there were still in his day 
some unhappy persons, instigated by the devil, by 
whom these writings were secretly preserved, and 
their pernicious heresies cherished, in accordance 
with the scriptural text, that “ stolen waters are 
sweet, and bread eaten in secret is pleasant.” 

The most important event that happened during 

# History of the Church of Scotlund, ji. 57. 


the present period in the history of the Scottish 
ecclesiastical establishment was the erection of the 
see of ,St. Andrew’s into an archbishopric by Pope 
Sixtus IV., in 1411. This measure waj resorted 
to In consequence the renewal by Nevil,^Arch¬ 
bishop of York, of the old claim of his sec to 
S«pres|fSi6y over the kingdom of Scotland. The 
papal bull decided it to be an unfitting thing that 
an English prelate should be Primate of Scotland 
and ordained all the rest of the Scottish bishop, 
twelve in number, to he henceforth subject to 
St. Andrew’s.' Th» occupant of the latter see nt 
this time was Patrick Graham, a nephew of the 
late King James I„ but who had been driven by 
the ascendency of the faction of the Boyds, in the 
reign of James III., to retire from his native 
country to Rome. He was resident at the ponti¬ 
fical court wlien the bull was granted; but he now 
thought that, with the increase of dignity that had 
been conferred upon him, he might venture to 
return home, the rather as he was at the same time 
appointed papal legate for three years, with a com¬ 
mission to reform all abuses in the national church, 
lie found, however, that his new rank and autho¬ 
rity only inflamed the jealousy of his brethren, and 
made him new enemies. He was soon alter 
arrested at the suit of some Roman hankers, who 
appear to have advanced the money to pay the 
dues on his hull of privileges, and whose claims lie 
was now unable to satisfy, in consequence of the 
arbitrary seizure of pari, of his revenues by the 
king, and the expenses he lmd been put to in 
bribing the persons possessing influence at court, 
that lie might he allowed to retain the rest. He 
was shut up in the first instance in his own castle 
at St. Andrew’s, and soon after committed to the 
custody of the person who is said to have been the 
most active of his enemies, William Sclicvez, the. 
arclulcaeon of his diocese, a young man who had 
insinuated himself into the favour of the court by 
his agreeable talents, and especially, it is affirmed, 
by his skill in astrology, a study which lie hail 
pursued with great success under John Sperniek 
at the University of Louvaine. In no long time 
Sclievez was appointed his coadjutor; and eventu¬ 
ally a process was raised against the unfortunate 
archbishop, the result of which was, that he was 
found guilty of schism, simony, heresy, mid other 
crimes, and sentenced to lose his dignity and to 
pass the rest of Iris life in confinement. One of 
the charges brought against him is stated to have 
been that he had said three masses in one dav,— 
“ whereas,” remarks Spotswood, “ in those times 
it was difficile to find a bishop that in three months 
did say one mass.” This strange affair was ter¬ 
minated by the astrologer Sclievez being appointed 
archbishop. He held the primacy from 1418 till 
his death m 1494, Meanwhile his deposed and 
imprisoned predecessor had been transferred first 
to the Isle of Inchcolm, thence to Dunfermline, 
and finally to the Castle of Lochlcven, in which 
Inst stronghold he died within » few months after 
his enemy had obtained his place. 
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CHAPTER III. 


HISTORY OF TIIE CONSTITUTION, GOVERNMENT, AND LAWS. 



URING the greater 
part ot the present 
period of English his¬ 
tory, tire civil wars, 
and disputed titles to 
the cruv. n, gave little 
leisure for legislation 
or juridical improve¬ 
ment ; for the same 
reason, however, in no 
other period is the 
history of the consti¬ 
tution more important. 
We have seen m the preceding Book,* that even 
under the vigorous and successful leign of Ed¬ 
ward III., the royal prerogative had sensibly de¬ 
clined. We have also seen the effect of the reign 
of a weak prince upon the royal authority. We 
might therefore expect that if the prerogative had 
declined under Edward III., it would do so much 
more under his grandson and successor, Rich¬ 
ard II. In fact, in the reign of the latter, the 
power of the commons recelyed an increase so 
considerable, that we must eater somewhat fully 

See vol. i. p. 819. 


into an account of it. But first it w 
venient to say a few words on the meaning oi me. 
term prerogative. The word prerogative, accord¬ 
ing to its etymology, (from \>rce and ro/jo —to 
ask before) signifies something that is required 
or demanded before, or in preference to all others ; 
and hence it has been applied to those rights and 
capacities which the king enjoys alone. From an 
examination of the use of the term by the English 
lawyers, wc. should say that prerogative means that 
part of the sovereignty which remained to the 
kings of a monarchy, like that of England, limited 
to a certain extent by law or precedent. The line 
of this limitation was, however, down to a late 
period of English history very indistinctly marked, 
the royal prerogative being, as long as there was 
much of it, an interdicted subject of discussion to 
the people at large, and even to parliament itself. 
We may better show what is meant by prerogative 
by example than by definition. Blackstone di¬ 
vides prerogatives into diie't and incidental. The 
former are substantial parts of the character of 
sovereignty, us, the right of sending ambassadors, 
of creating peers, and of making war or peace. 
The incidental, Blackstone describes as only ex- 
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ceptions, in favour of the crown, to those yen era] 
rules that are established for the rest of the com¬ 
munity; such as, 1 hat no costs shall he recovered 
against the king; that the, kingvjcan never K- a 
joint-tenant; and that his debt snail be preferred 
before a debt to any of his subjects.* 

The advance made in the. power of the commons 
under Richard II. was attributable, as wo have 
already hinted, njainly to the personal character of 
the king. , On one or two occasions during his 
short life, Richard 11. evinced courage, firmness, 
presence of mivd, and even talent, that seemed not 
to helie the vigorous and heroic race from which 
he was sprung. To him may lie applied, better 
than to Edward II., the words which Sir Walter 
Scott applies to the latter— 

And y»t within his i*y<* was wt 

So mo spark of the Wantage not. 

, Lord of the 

These displays, however, which lie sometimes 
made of ability and decision of character must lnn^e 
been the result of extraordinary effort, produced in 
an ordinary character by the force, of position and 
circumstances, and the memory and example of 
his heroic ancestors, particularly his father and 
grandfather, the Black Prince and Edward 111.; 
not the easy habitual product of a character natu¬ 
rally strong and great without e.lfort. As soon as 
the e.xtraonlinaiy stimulant ceased to act, lie sunk 
down again into the weak voluptuary, who exhi¬ 
bited no other proofs of energy than intemperate 
pride, undignified violence, and the most wasteful 
extravagance. One of the most characteristic dif¬ 
ferences between a strong mind and a weak one is 
knowing when it. is necessary to make a concession, 
and making it with a good grace. The strong, 
brave, far-sighted man looks at all the consequences 
with a calm but placing eye; he sees where he 
must yield a point, and he yields it. On the con¬ 
trary, to the vision of the weak, short-sighted man, 
who occupies a certain position, all points seem 
equally strong; and lie spurns the idea of yielding 
any. There were times at which the crown, if not 
the life, of Edward I., one of the strongest and most 
warlike of the stern and warlike race to which lie 
belonged, depended upon his making concessions, 
and he made them. At, such times, princes of the 
calibre of Edward II. and Richard II. refused all 
concession, and refused it too with indecent and 
outrageous insolence of expression. Take a case 
in point from the reign of Richard II. In the 
tenth year of his reign parliament determined to 
reform the. administration, and punish its chief 
leader, Michael de la Pole, Earl of Xulfolk, and 
Lord Chancellor. In reply to a message from the 
two houses, requesting the dismissal of Suffolk, 
since they had matter to allege against him which 
they could not mention while he kept the office of 
chancellor, Richard answered that lie would not 
for their request remove the meanest scullion from 
his kitchen. In the end, however, Suffolk was 
removed, and the impeachment instituted against 

* Com. i. 240. 


him ; so that Richard gained nothing by liis inso¬ 
lence hut an exhibition of his weakness, and the 
consequent, contempt of his subjects. This im¬ 
peachment of Suffolk was, says Mr. Hal^im, “ the 
second precedent of that grand constitutional re¬ 
source, parliamentary impeachment; and more 
remarkable, from the eminence of the person at¬ 
tacked, than that of Lord Latimer, in the fiftieth 
year of Edward III.”* 

After this impeachment, the commons sought to 
reform the administration, by petitioning the king 
. to ordain in parliament certain chief officers of his 
household, and other lords of his council, with 
power to reform abuses. With this petition the 
king complied, and a commission for tlie purpose 
in view was established by statute. A temporary 
reform was thus produced ; but it was only tem¬ 
porary. For, as Mr. Hallam observes, “ no voice 
of his people, until it spoke in thunder, would stop 
an intoxicated boy in the wasteful career of dissi¬ 
pation. He loved festivals and pageants, the pre¬ 
vailing folly of his time, with unusual frivolity ; 
his ordinary living is represented as beyond com¬ 
parison more showy and sumptuous than even that 
of his magnificent and chivalrous predecessor. 
Acts of parliament were no adequate barriers to his 
misgovernment. ! Of what avail are statutes,’ 
suvs Walsinglmrn, ‘ since the king with his privy 
council is wont to abolish what parliament has just 
enacted?’ The constant prayer of the commons 
in every session, that former statutes might lie kept 
in force, is no slight presumption that they were 
not secure of being regarded. It may be tine that. 
Edward III.’s government had been full us arbi¬ 
trary, though not so unwise as his grandson’s; hut. 
this is the strongest, argument that nothing less 
than an extraordinary remedy could preserve the 
still unstable liberties of England.”t 

In the parliament summoned in the 20th of 
Richard, a circumstance occurred so indicative ni 
an insurgftnt spirit growing in the commons, anil 
at the same time of their weakness, without sup¬ 
port from the nobility, that it deserves special 
mention. “ The circumstances,” says Mr. Ilal- 
lam, “ are thus Telated in the record:”—During 
the session the king sent for the lords into parlia¬ 
ment one afternoon, and told them how lie had 
heard "of certain articles of complaint made by 
the commons, in conference with them a few 
days before, some of which appeared to the king 
against his royalty, estate, and liberty, and com¬ 
manded the chancellor to inform him fully as to 
this. The chancellor accordingly related the whole 
matter, which consisted of four alleged grievances; 
namely, that sheriffs and escheators, notwithstand¬ 
ing a statute, are continued in their offices beyond 
a year; that the Scottish marches were not well 
kept; that the statute against wearing great men’s 
liveries was disregarded; and, lastly, that the ex¬ 
cessive charges of the king’s household ought to be 
diminished, arising from the multitude of bishops 
and of ladies who are there maintained at his cost. 

Middle Agei, yol. iii. p. J01, ,» . ■ Ibid, p, 104. 
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;'l>on this information the king declared to the 
ordfs, that through God’s gift he is hy lineal right 
»f inheritance King of England, and will have the 
royalty m^l freedom of his crown, from which some 
>f these articles derogate. The -first petition, that 
sheriffs should never remain in office above a year, 
be rejected; but, passing lightly over the rest, took 
Most offence that the commons, who are his lieges, 
should take on themselves to make any ordinance 
respecting his royal person or household, or those 
whom he might please to have about him. He 
enjoined, therefore, the lords t<» declare plainly to 
the commons his pleasure in this matter; and espe¬ 
cially directed the Duke of Lancaster to make the 
speaker give up the. names of the persons who 
presented a hill for this last article in the. lower 
house. The commons were in no state to resist this 
unexpected promptitude of action in the king. They 
surrendered the. obnoxious bill, with its proposer, 
one Thomas Hnxcy, and with great humility made 
excuse, that they never designed to give offence to 
his Majesty, nor to interfere with his household or 
attendants, knowing well that such things do not 
belong to them, hut to the king alone; hut merely 
to draw his attention that he might act therein as 
should please him best. The king forgave these 
pitiful suppliants; hut Haxcv was adjudged in 
parliament to suffer death us a traitor. As, how¬ 
ever, he was a clerk, * the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, at the head of the prelates, obtained of the 
king that his life might he. spared, and that they 
might have the custody of his person; protesting 
1 hat this was not chinned by way of right, hut 
merely of the king’s glare.”f 

We limy add here that the judgment passed on 
Ilaxey was reversed in the first parliament of 
Henry IV., on petition from the, commons.} 

The king, having humbled the commons, next 
attacked the lords ; and having crushed the most 
powerful of them, he summoned a new parliament, 
which proved completely subservient to Ids wishes. 
The commons granted him a subsidy upon wool, 
during his life. The petitions of the commons not 
having been answered during the session, a com¬ 
mission was granted for twelve peers and six com¬ 
moners to sit after the dissolution, and “ examine, 
answer, and fully determine, as well all the said 
petitions, and the matters therein comprised, as all 
other matters and things moved in the king’s pre¬ 
sence, and all things incident thereto, not yet deter¬ 
mined, ns shall seem best to them.” § These com¬ 
missioners upon this exercised the full powers of 
the legislature, which “ undoubtedly,” observes 
Mr. llallarn, “ were only delegated in respect of 
business already commenced.” Richard had now 
a revenue for life, and the whole legislative power 


* Upon thin pnstftjie Mr. Tlollam lias tiia foilowitit; note. " The 
' tinreli would porhaps have interfered in belmtfof Ilaxey, if he had 
mily received the tonsure. Rttf it seems that he was actually In 
orders ; lor the record mill* him Sit Thoiniu Ilaxey, a title at that 
lime regularly given to tire parson of the parish. If this ho so, it is 
a temarkahlc authority fl)r the clergy** Capacity of sitting In par- 
humeut.” 

1 1 1 bid. p. 111. t Rot PaA 1 Hen. iv. 434. 

S Hot. Varl. at R, it p. 869. 


was in Ihe hands of his creatures. His power 
therefore was absolute; and his government imme¬ 
diately became, what an absolute irresponsible go¬ 
vernment has a yjsry strong tendency to become in 
the hands of any man, and what it is sure to be¬ 
come iu those of a weak and intemperate man, 
tyrannical and oppressive.’ This tyranny, however, 
in hands so weak as Richard’s, could not he ex¬ 
pected to last long. And he was soon hurled Trom 
his seat by a nobility which, though not quilt so 
powerful as that which had deposed John, was 
still powerful enough for this purpose, when some¬ 
what, though not much, aided by the commons. 

The yarious devices to which Henry IV. had rc- 
»cmiTse on his seizure of the throne, to give his 
claim an air of legitimacy, have been already de¬ 
tailed.* “ In this revolution of 1399,” observes 
Mr. llallarn, “ there was as remarkable an atten¬ 
tion shown to the formalities of the constitution, 
allowance made for the men ana the times, as in 
tlyit of 1088. The parliament was not opened 
by commission ; no one took the office of president; 
the commons did not adjourn to their own cham¬ 
ber; they chose no speaker; the name of parlia¬ 
ment was not taken, hut that only of estates of the 
realm. But as it would have been a violation of 
com titutionnl principles to assume n parliamentary 
character without the king’s commission, though 
summoned by his writ, so it was still more essen¬ 
tial to limit their exorcise of power to the necessity 
of circumstances. Upon the cession of the king, 
as upon his death, the parliament was no more ; 
its existence, as the council of the sovereign, being 
dependent, upon his will. The actual convention, 
summoned by the writs of Hioliatd, could not legally 
become the parliament of Henry ; the validity oi a 
statute declaring it to he such would probably have 
been questionable in that age, when the power of 
statutes to alter the original principles of the com¬ 
mon law was lrv no means so thoroughly recog¬ 
nised as at the Restoration and Revolution. Yet 
Henry was too well pleased with his friends to part 
with them so readily; and he had much to eileel 
before the fervouf of their spirits should abate. 
Hence an expedient was devised of issuing writs 
for a new parliament, returnable in six days. These 
neither were nor could he complied with; but the 
same members as had deposed Richard sat in the 
new parliament, winch was regularly opened by 
Henry’s commissioner ns if they had been duly 
elected. In this contrivance, more than in all the. 
rest, we may trace the hand of lawyers.j- 

The following retrospect is then taken of the 
progress of the constitution under Richard II.: 
“ If we look back from the accession of Henry 
IV. to that of his predecessor, the constitutional 
authority of the house of commons will he per¬ 
ceived to have made surprising progress during 
the course of twenty-two years. Of the three, capi¬ 
tal points in contest while Edward reigned,— that 
money could not he levied, or laws enacted, with- 

• See vot. i. p. 79^—R00, and ante,'p, A, 
f I!attain. Mid. Ages, iii. 124. 
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out the commons’ consent, and that the adminis¬ 
tration of parliament was subject to their inspection 
and control; the'first was absolutely decided in 
their favour, the second was at least perfectly*'ad¬ 
mitted in principle, and the last was confirmed by 
frequent exercise. The commons had acquired 
two additional engines of immense efficiency ; oAe, 
the yght of directing the application of subsidies, 
and calling accauntants before them; the other, 
that*of impeaching the king’s ministers for mis¬ 
conduct. All these vigorous shoots of liberty 
throve more arftl more under the three kings of the 
house of Lancaster, and drew such strength and 
nourishment from the generous heart of England, 
that in after-times, and in a less prosperous sea¬ 
son, though checked and obstructed in their 
growth, neither the blasts of arbitrary [lower could 
break them off, nor the mildew of servile opinion 
cause them to wither.”*' 

The principle of appropriating the public money 
which bad taken its rise in the minority of Richard 
II., was steadily maintained under the kings of the 
bouse of Lancaster. In the second year of Henry 
IV. the commons also made an attempt, which, 
•however, was unsuccessful, to make supply depend 
upon redress of grievances. They requested that 
answers might be given to their petitions before 
they granted their subsidy. The king replied, 
that “ it had never been known in the time of his 
ancestors, that they should have their petitions 
answered before they had done all their business 
in parliament, whether of granting money, or any 
other concern; wherefore the king will not alter 
the good customs and usages of ancient times.” 

The parliament of the time of Henry V. granted 
that king a subsidy on wool and leather during his 
life, on account of his brilliant successes in France. 
The expenses of the war, however, and the short 
life of that prince, prevented their grant from being 
so dangerous to liberty as it otherwise might have 
been. Both Henry IV. and Henry V. convoked 
parliaments in almost every year of their reign. 

One feature of' the English government under the 
Plantagcnets, was what was called the dispensing 
power of the crown, that is the power of suspend¬ 
ing statutes when the king wished them not to take 
effect. It is clear that this circumstance settles 
the] question as to where the sovereignty resided 
during this period of our history—that is, whether 
it resided in the king, the nobility, or the commons 
or people. It is plain that it was effectually in the 
king, though the commons had some power, and 
the nobility a greater, in checking from time to time 
the exercise of the royal authority. Occasionally, 
indeed, the sovereign power might be said to lie 
lodged in the nobility, as on the deposition of John, 
—occasionally, as on the deposition of Richard II., 
in the estates of the realm, where it remained till 
llcnry IV. was invested with it. There is no 
question but the lords and commons, or the oligar¬ 
chical and popular elements of the English com¬ 
munity, might and did in ordinary times suggest 

* Hullam. Mul. Ayes, ii ; , 124, 


and propose laws, and even exercise some influence 
in getting them made,Hint it was the king who 
made them. Such expressions as this, “ jt is not 
the king’s mind,” 2 Rich. II. st. 1, c. and the 
like, together With the whole form of Britton’s 
work, which is quite as monarchical as that of 
Justinian, show that the kings of England wera 
then as much the legislators of their dominions (iff 
form at least) as the Roman emperors were of 
theirs. That a part, however, of the svbstanee of 
the legislative power had passed from the king, is 
evident from his attempting to recover it by such 
indirect means as taking advantage of the practice 
of leaving statutes to be drawn up by tjie judges, 
from the petition and answer jointly, altera disso¬ 
lution of parliament, to misrepresent and falsify 
the intentions of the parliament, and produce 
statutes to which it had not given its assent. The 
earliest instance of the House of Commons using 
the English language is in a petition on this subject, 
which for that reason we shall here present to our 
readers in its original form and orthography:— 

Parliament Roll, 2nd Hen. 5th, vol. iv. p. 22. 

Oure so'vain Lord, yourc humble and trewc 
lieges that ben come for the coe of youre loud by 
seeliyn onto youre rizt riztwesnesse, That so as hit 
hatlqeve be lhair libte & frcdoin, that tliar sholde 
no statut no lawc be made oilasse than they yal" 
therto their assent: consideringe that the coe of 
youre loud, the whiche that is, and eve hath be, a 
membre of youre Parlement, ben as well asseuters 
as petitioners, that fro this tyme foreward, by coni- 
pleynteof the coe of any mysehief axkynge reined ic 
by mouthc of their Speker for the coe, other ellvs 
by Petition writen, that ther neV be no lawe made 
theruppon, & engrosed as Statut anil Lawe, nother 
by addicions, nother by diminutions, by no manor 
of tennene termes, the whiche that sholde ehaungc 
the sentence, & the entente axkcd by the Speker 
mouthe, or the Petitions biforesaid yeven up' yn 
vvrityug by the manere forsaid, withoute assent of 
the forsaid coe, consideringe oure Sovain Lord, that 
it is not in no wyse the entente of youre cues, zif 
hit be so that they axke you by spekyng, or by 
writyng, two thynges or three, or as maiiye as 
theym lust: But that eve it stande in the fredom 
of your hie Regalia, to granule whiche of tlioo that 
you luste, & to Werune the remanent. 

Respousiu. 

be Kyng of his grace special graunteji bat fro 
hens forb no byng tje enacted to be Petitions of 
his comune, fat be cbtttrarie of hir askyng, vvtmrby 
bey shuld be boimde wi boutc their assent. 
Savyng tdwey to our liege Lord his real Progntif, 
to graunte arid denye what him lust of beir Peti¬ 
tions and askynges aforesaide. 

“ Notwithstanding the fulness of this assent,” 
observes Mr. Hallam, “ to so important a petition, 
we find no vestige of either among the statutes; 
and the whole transaction is unnoticed by those 
historians Who have not looked into our original 
records. If the compilers of the statute-roll were 
able to keep «out of it the very provision tliut wa 3 
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itendcd to check their fraudulent machinations, about the beginning of the reign of Henry V. The 

, was in vain to hope for redress without altering first private act, however, in the common lists is 

he established practice in this respect; and in- that,known ns the Tilulus Rnjkis, passed in the 

ced whero there was no design to falsify the roll, first'year of Richard III., which declares that 

t was impossible to draw up statutes which should king to be the true and undoubted heir to the 

>e in truth the acts of the whole legislature, so crown, and bastardizes the children of Edwaid IV. 

ong as the king continued to grant petitions in This act was first printed in the ‘ Abridgment of 
>art, and to engraft new matter upon them.”* the Records,’ published by Prynue in 1651, and 
The practice above alluded to lasted till the in- usually attributed to Sir Robert Cotton, 
induction, in the reign of Henry VI., of complete The term “estates of the realm” having oc- 
Uatutes, under the name of bills, instead of the curred in what has preceded, it may he proper to 

ild petitions. As these were under the form of a explain its import. As appears by the general 

aw, and contained the royal assent, it soon became tenor of our ancient records and law-books, the 

x principle that the king must admit or reject them three estates of the realm were the nobility, the 

without qualification. This alteration was ealeu- clergy, and the commons of England,—not the 

luted to produce, though quiet and slow, very im- lower house of parliament, which is not properly 

portant effects. Mr. Ilallam thinks that the triple itself an estate of the realm, but the image or 

division of our legislature may perhaps lie dated representative of the third estate, or commons.* 

from this innovation. “ For as it is impossible,” The relative proportion of the numbers of citizens 
lie observes, “ to deny that, while the king promul- and burgesses who sat in the House of Commons 

gated a statute founded upon a mere petition, he to the knights of shires is a subject of considerable 

was himself the real legislator, so I think it is importance. At the earliest epoch of well ascer- 

equally fair to assert, notwithstanding the formal tained representation, in the parliament held by 

preamble of our statutes, that laws brought into Edward I. in his twenty-third year, two hundred 

cillier house of parliament in a perfect shape, mid citizens and burgesses were present. Under 

receiving first the assent of lords and commons, Edward III. and his three immediate successors, 

and finally that of the king, who has no power to about ninety places, on an average, returned rnem- 

modil'y them, must he deemed to proceed, and hers, making this portion of the House of Commons 

derive their efficacy, from the joint concurrence of to consist of one hundred and eighty. With them 

all the three.”f Though it may be true, however, sat seventy-four knights; hut these knights acted 

that the king had no power to modify the bills a very important part in the struggle against the 

brought into parliament, it is to he remembered crown.f With some of the ancient lineage, the 

that lie had a power to reject them, and a power territorial wealth, and the military character, they 

which, down to the Revolution, lie was not sparing inherited also not. a little of the high and proud 

nr timid m the use of. It. is to he borne in mind, spirit of the old Norman aristocracy, of which 

also, that at least a large, proportion of the most they infused a portion into their more plebeian and 

nnpoitnnt laws have, been introduced by the king’s humble associates, and thereby rendered them 
nnnisteis, or persons in his confidence. more ready than they otherwise would have been 

Private bills, it may be here mentioned, appear 

fiom the rolls of parliament to have originated is* Voc t,lis ,s “ ni “ M, ‘ l 1,y Mr ' *"• 15 n 

• MmI.Ui' Ap-B, vul.iii i*. 13f. t Unit’]. 137. +’ I! attain. Mill Ap>«,ni. 175. 
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King with his Privy Council, llailoiau MF. No. 4379. 


to overcome their habit uni awe for the crown and 
*1 h‘ higher aristocracy. This circumstance has been 
remarked by M. Guizot as an important feature in 
the history of the English constitution, and as dis¬ 
tinguishing it from that of all other European 
nations. 

'The ancient rule was, that the freemen of each 
county, city, or borough should elect deputies out 
of their own body, and resident among themselves. 
“ It. would be very interesting,” Bays Mr. Ilullain, 
“to discover at what time and by what degrees 
the practice of election swerved from this strictness. 
Hut I have not been able to trace manyi'steps of 
the transition. The number of practising lawyers 
who sat in parliament, of which there are j several 
complaints, seems to atlord an inference that it 
had begun in the reign of Edward 111.”* An act, 
passed m the first, year of Henry V., directs that 
none, shall he chosen knights, citizens, or burgesses, 
who are not icsidcnts of the shire or town for 
which they are returned. It is remarkable that 
this statute, though it had long been disregarded, 
was not repealed till the year 1774. It had, how¬ 
ever, been previously declared obsolete by the 
Court of King’s Bench, “ almost a solitary in¬ 
stance,” as Mr. Jlallain observes, “ in the law 
of England, wherein the principle of desuetude 
lias been avowedly set up against an uurepealed 
enactment.” 

We must now say something of the composition 
of the. House of Lords,—a subject, which, alter all 
the research that lias been bestowed upon it, is still 
sullieiently dim and obscure. We have seen that, 
in the reign of Henry 111., the House of Lords 
was entirely composed of such barons by tenure as 
received particular summonses to attend. This 
would draw a distinct line between the greater 
barons, or those who received this summons, and 
the lesser barons, or those who did not receive it, 

• Hullum, Mid. Ages, jj. 176 


and thereby fell gradually into the station of com¬ 
moners. 

The introduction of the several new modes of 
creating barons by writ, by statute, and by patent., 
has been noticed in the preceding book.* “The 
ancient temporal peers,” says Mr. Hallam, “are 
supposed to have been intermingled with persons 
who held nothing of the crown by barony, hut at¬ 
tended in parliament solely by virtue of the king’s 
prerogative exercised in the writ of summons. 
These have been called barons by writ ; and it 
seems to he denied by no one, that, at least under 
the three first. Edwards, there were some of this 
description in parliament. Hut, after all the labours 
of Dugdale and others in tracing the genealogies of 
our ancient aristocracy, it is a problem of much 
difficulty to distinguish these from the territorial 
barons.He afterwards observes;—“With re¬ 
spect to those who were indebted for their seats 
among the lords to the king’s writ, there are two 
material questions:—whether they acquired an 
hereditary nobility by virtue of the writ ; and if 
this he determined against them, whether they lmd 
a decisive, or merely a deliberative, voice in the 
house.”J The first of these questions Mr. Hallam 
determines in the negative; the second in the 
affirmative. 

The changes undergone by the body called the 
king’s court, or council also now demand our 
attention. It has been already shown that this was 
originally a council combining the legislative, 
judicial, and administrative functions, and that first 
a large portion of it# judicial functions was sepa¬ 
rated from it, and constituted the three tribunals 
of the King’s Bench, Common Picas, and Exche¬ 
quer. There seems little doubt that the king’s 
ordinary, or privy council, which is the usual style 
from the reign of Edward I., was another portion 

• Sue veil. i. 1 >. 882, t Middle Ages, vol. in. 11 .183 

t [bid. p. 186. a.) 
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i.f the original king’s council. This privy council 
consisted of the some persons whom we have seen 
i(imposing the king’s court,* with a few more 
inlded tfi them, and with the order of their pre¬ 
cedency ('little altered ; in fact, the chief minis¬ 
ters of the king—viz., the chancellor, treasurer, 
hud steward, lord admiral, lord marshal, the 
keeper of the privy seal, the chamberlain, trea- 
tuicr, and comptroller of the. household, the chan¬ 
cellor of the exchequer, the master of the ward- 
tolie, the judges, the attorney-general, and master 
ol tiie rolls. When the busyness was special, 
those oulv to whose department it belonged were 
summoned ; the chancellor and judges for matters 
of law; tlit- ollicers of state for what concerned the 
tcunue or household.1 

The business of this council, out of parliament, 
was deliberative and judicial; that is, it acted 
partly as a council of advice respecting the general 
administration of the kingdom (in which capacity 
i! partook of a legislative character in making 
oidinanees), partly as a tribunal having power, 
founded upon pattieular acts of parliament, to hear 
and determine certain causes, and to winch peti¬ 
tions were likewise referred from parliament. 
“ lint, independently ol this delegated authority,” 
sins Mi. lliillum, “ it is certain that the king’s 
eouned did anciently exercise, as well out ol pnr- 
hameiil as iu it, a very great jurisdiction, both in 
c.iuscs cimiinal and civil. Some, however, have 
contended that w hatever they did in this respect 
Was illegal, and an encroachment upon the com¬ 
mon law and Magna Charlie And, he. the com¬ 
mon law what it may, it seems an indisputable 
violation ol the charter, in its most admirable and 
("•eiiiial at tide, to drag men, in questions of their 
!ik hold m liberty, before a tribunal which neither 
ninull d them a trial by their peers, nor always 
.. -in eled the law of the land.”j These powers 
would, of course, and did, vary with the jiovver of 
flu reigning monarch. We shall liud them vcty 
considerable under the Tudors. 

lint the eouned is also to he considered in its 
relation to the parliament. “The great, ollicers of 
state,” snvs Mr. llnlliun, “whether peers or not, 
the judges, the king’s serjeant and attorney-general, 
were, bom the earliest times, us the latter still con¬ 
tinue to lie, summoned hv special writs to the 
upper house. But while the writ of a peer runs 
m! Ir.u'liiiiihint vohisemm id rum cairns jua 1 - 
/u/iv, miiifuiitihun, cl jtroccrihus (that is, to consult 
w Oh us liud the rest of the prelates, great men, and 
peers), that directed to one of the judges is only 
ml IriirUmdum nohurvm cl cum certain dc con¬ 
st lm nostro (to consult with us and the rest of our 
eouned) ; and the scuts of the latter are upon the 
woolsacks at one extremity of the. house.”§ 

The. great council, as distinguished from the 
wdiimry council, consisted of the lords spiritual 
and temporal, in conjunction with the ordinary 

* S«>e vol i |>. 

+ Ilallam’s Middle A^ob, \ol. iii, j>. 206. 

X Ibid. i>. 212. § Ibid. p. 208. 
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councilV in other words, it. consisted of all who 
were severally summoned to parliament. This, 
therefore, contained more of the elements of the 
original council, «or curia raj is, of which lust a 
tolerably good idea woll he obtained by considering 
that it contained within itself the elements of the 
pipdiameut, the several courts of judicature, and 
the privy council. 

The period of which we are *o\v heating was 
productive of great changes in the state of silfcictv 
in England. The civil wars hail the effect of 
weakening or destroying the power fif all the great 
feudal families. So that, after this period, we shall 
no longer find a l)e Montfort or a Hotspur braving 
in open war the whole power of the crown. But 
the consideration of the many and important con¬ 
sequences of this change Ik longs to the next 
period of our history. We have seen that through 
this period the populM power made upon the 
whole some palpubTe ttuvanee ; and, although we 
do not attach so much importance as some do to 
various little technical advantages gained by the 
commons (for they were not large or important), 
yet even these are not without their value. But 
the great element which was to act. powerfully in’ 
the work of European civilization was the decline 
in England of the feudal aristocracy. 

Ouc, important legislative measure grew out of 
the civil contentions of this period,— we mean the 
method of barring entails hv the fiction of common 
reconvict; “invented originally,” says Black- 
stone, “by the clergy, to evade the statutes of 
mortmain, but introduced tinder Edward IV., for 
unfettering estates, and making them more liable 
to forfeiture ; while, on the other hand, the owners 
endeavoured to protect them bv the universal esta¬ 
blishment. of K.wv, another of the clerical inven¬ 
tions.”'* Blaekstone litis declared his fear of 
being unable to render his account of a common 
recovery perfectly intelligible even In a law-student 
who is unacquainted with the course of judicial 
proceedings; we may, therefore, well despair of 
succeeding in any attempt to render it intelligi¬ 
ble to the general reader. We shall, therefore, 
content ourselves with stating generally that 
a common recovery is a conveyance or assur¬ 
ance, by means of an action brought by the 
intended grantee (or person to whom the land is to 
he made over or conveyed), either originally 
against the grantor, or against, another person in 
such manner as to implicate the grantor in the 
proceedings, and so conducted that, for want of a 
sufficient defence, judgment is given against, the 
grantor.f It is, therefore, a collusive proceeding 
between the two parties, the object being In bar 
all entails, remainders, and reversions to which the 
freehold may be subject, and to convey it in fee 
simple to the purchaser or roeoverer. In this wav 
most of the land in England has been emancipated 
from the restraints of the ancient feudal law ; and 
the fictitious adjudications of right, called common 

* Com iv. 420. 

+ Hurton’s Law of Heal Pioportv, |>. 31. 
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recoveries, have become, as Blaokstone calk them, 
“the great assurance of the kingdom.”'*' 

With regard to f/ww, which, though first intro¬ 
duced into England hy the fnipjgn cades ind ies 
about the close of the reign of Edward HE, only 
began to be reduced into a system by the courts 
of equity about the reign of Edward IV., they 
may he generally described, in the, words of lilac"* 
stone, ns “being, a confidence reposed in another, 
whor.vas tenant: of the land, or Irrrr-lriianl, that 
he should dispose of the land according to the 
intentions of arslui/ i/ve ?/«>, or linn to whose use 
it was granted, and sillier him to take the profits.” 
The foreign ecclesiastics, about the close of the 
reign of Edward Ill., fust introduced this practice 
to evade the. statutes of mortmain, by obtaining 
grants of lands, not to their religious houses 
directly, hut to the use of the religions houses. 
“ Yet the idea,” continues BluoksUmc, “ being 
once introduced, however fraudulently, it after¬ 
wards continued to he often innocently, and some¬ 
times very laudably, applied to a number of civil 
purposes; particularly ns it removed the restraint 
of alienations hy will, ami permitted the owner of 
..hinds in his life-time to make various designations 
of their profits, as prudence, or justice, or family 
convenience, might from time to time require, 
'fill at length, during our long wars in France, and 
the subsequent civil commotions between the 
Houses of York and Lancaster, uses grew almost 
universal, through the desire that men had (when 
their lives were continually in hazard) of providing 
for their children hy will, and of securing their 
estates from forfeitures, when each of the contend¬ 
ing parties, as they became uppermost, alternately 
attainted the other.”f 

In the reigns of Henry IV. and V. some doubts 
began to arise whether it recovery suffered hy 
tenants ill tail was good against the issue. At 
length, in 12Kdw. IV., the famous ease of Tal- 
larvm occurred, which is considered as having 
settled the question: “not,” observes Mr. Reeves, 

“ that the court then directly decided the point, 
hut that, while they determined in that ease 
iif/u/uv/ such a recovery improperly suffered, they 
seemed to admit that a like recovery properh/ 
suffered would bar the issue in tail.” This deci¬ 
sion formed an epoch in the history of landed 
propci tv. “It had the effect,” we again quote 
Mr. Reeves, “ in a great measure, of repealing the 
statute Pc Dnni v. The statute had thenceforward 
no other force than to enable persons to make 
entails, with long substitutions of remainders, 
which could not have been created at common 
law, and which every tenant, as he came into pos¬ 
session, had the power of destroying hy suffering a 
recovery,—a power which was most commonly 
exercised as soon as the party was of years to do 
a legal act.”} 

As it was in the reign of Richard II. that the 
Court of Chancery first became a court of equity, 

* Com. li. 271. + Ilii.l 321). 

t il ist, »>f Eng. Law, iiL 331, 


we shall take this opportunity of saying something* 
on the subject of that, court. The Chancery as 
well as the King’s Bench followed the court till 
the 4thof Edward III., when it was fixed at West¬ 
minster. “It lias been,” says Mr. Reeves, “a 
r< reived opinion that the chancellor began in this 
reign (Richard 11.) to enlarge his judicial autho¬ 
rity hy entertaining suits not cognizable at common 
law; and that he thus gave rise to the Court of 
Eyuily , which has since become the principal 
object of the chancellor’s attention, so as to eclipse 
the jurisdiction belonging to his ancient court of 
common law,”*' ® 

Formerly, in cases of grievance where the 
common law did not provide a remedy, the resort 
had been to the king m council. The chancellor 
was one of the principal counsellors who deliberated 
on such matters as were brought before the council 
by petition. From an adviser he. became in time 
almost sole judge. The. statute IT Rich. II. c. (>, 
recognises this new judicature in explicit terms. 
This statute enacts that, “ forasmuch as people he 
compelled to come before the king’s council, or in 
the chancery, hy writs grounded upon untnie sug¬ 
gestions, the chancellor for the time being, pre¬ 
sently after that such suggestions he duly found 
and proved untrue, shall have power to ordain and 
award damages according to his discretion to him 
which is so troubled unduly, as afore is said ” 
However, for many ages, the jurisdiction of the 
Court of Chancery was limited, and the exercise of 
it feeble and imperfect. This might he partly 
owing to the chancellor’s not being for the most 
part a regularlv-breil lawyer. IIis authority was 
long looked upon with jealousy, and his judgments 
with disrespect, hy the common law com ts. “The 
chancellor seldom had a point of difficulty before 
him hut he called in the advice of some of the 
judges, or adjourned it into the exchequer chamber, 
w'here it was discussed and resolved according to 
the opinions of the sages of the common law. This 
had the effect of settling on the solid foundation 
of the law of the land this new jurisdiction, vv Inch 
all the while giew up under the guidance and en¬ 
couragement of the courts of common law.” f 
Indeed, for a long time, as Barrington observes, 
the office of chancellor was rather that of a secre¬ 
tary of state than of the president of a court of 
justice. The first person holding this office, who 
was properly qualified hy a legal education, was 
Sir Thomas More.} 

It was during this period, as mentioned above, 
that what are called private acts originated. They 
originally were somewhat of the same nature as the 
jtririlejia § of the Roman law,— i.c., laws made 
against individuals,—not, as the modern meaning 
of the word yrivileyc implies, in favour of in¬ 
dividuals. Richard III. made no judgment in the 

* Hist, of Eng. Law, in. 183. 

+ Reeve**, IIi>t. of Eng Law, Hi. 385. 
j ltaniugloii ou the Statute*., 308. 

§ I’rivilej'ia quasi privtr frtjr\. •* Olim qnidem jirivilegii voealm- 
lum ieie semper in detortmeni partem accept mil \idetui pio pteii.i 
extract dinanu, qua* ear tie persona* tantum iulligebutur.”—iluineccu 
Antiq. Romuu. ad Instit. lib, i. tit. ii. § CO. 
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prosecution of offenders on private petitions by the 
assent of the lords alone without, that of the com¬ 
mons. Several attainders and alterations of pro¬ 
perty woje made in his reign hv these private 
bills; and this example was followed in the suc¬ 
ceeding reigns,* 

Richard lll.’s character as a legislator stands 
higher than would he expected by those who only 
know him as the bold had man of Shakspeare’s 
drama. Besides numerous minor authorities 
among the historians, we have no less an authority 
than that of Lord Bacon in las favour, who says 
that he was a good legislator for the ease and 
solace of the common people.f 11 is laws consist 
of only one statute, passed in the first year of his 
reign, and containing fifteen chapters. “There is,” 
says Barrington, “ certainly a sort of fashion (if 1 
maybe allowed the expression) which prevails at dif¬ 
ferent times, with regard to the characters of kings 
and great, men. Richard hath generally been re¬ 
presented both as a monster in person and dis¬ 
position : if we may believe Buck and the Countess 
of Desmond,], he was remarkably genteel, and the 
best, of kings and men. It will he probably right 
to steer between these extremes; and, as far as 
relates to him as a legislator, the 2nd and ,'lrd 
chapters of this his only collection of laws will for 
ever show that he meant well (at least, upon his 
accession) to the constitution and liberties of the 
i uh|ect.”tj 

The 2nd chapter, as above alluded to, is a pro¬ 
hibition of Benevolences, and will he afterwards 
noticed. The ,'ii d chapter enacts that, “ forasmuch 
as divers persons been daily arrested and impiisoue.il 
for suspicion of felony,—sometime of malice, and 

* lli'evrs, 11 i^t. Kim Lmv in. 379. 

t I.tli* of (Icurv VII., {». 2. “ M.icbelh. another usurper, is ride* 
In.dcil by Ibirliunau fm his exiellrni laws."—Notr by ll.umigtoii. 

1 " I,mil BiUMti mentions (in Ins History of bile ami Death) lb.it 
this Countess of Desmond lived to fhe age of mm humheil ami forty 
ye.iis.aml tint she had tlnee dilleienl sets ol teeth. Mn* had danced 
"dh Bieliatil III. at a hall, and said he was well made, and a good 
damei.”—Note bv Ibiri iiijnon. 
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soinctiific of light suspicion, and so kept in prison 
without hail or tnainprize, to 1 heir great, vexation 
and trouble, it he ordained and established by 
authority of thin present parliament, that every 
justice of the peace in every shire, city, or town, 
have authority and power, by his or their discre¬ 
tion, to let such prisoners and persons so arrested 
in hail or mainprize, in like lorm as though the 
same prisoners or persons were indicted thereof ol 
record afore the same justices in their sessfon.” 
The same chapter likewise orders that the goods 
of persons imprisoned for felony‘should not he 
seized before conviction. 

The ist chapter of the above statute was an at¬ 
tempt, though an unsuccessful one, to get rid of the 
inconveniences arising from secret conveyances ol 
hmd to a use. The preamble complained that, alter 
a feoffment or gift was made by the apparent owner 
of the estate, it. would turn out that he was only 
i/iu' w?e, and therefore not enabled by law 
to do any act which could charge the freehold. 
It was now therefore enacted that every such fooll- 
ment, estate, &e., should be good against the. 
sellers, feoffors, fee., their heirs, and persons having 
or claiming title to their use. Thus was tln> 
rr\hi 1 / ijiir usi■ empowered to dispose of the estate 
in the same manner as the Jhijfiv to the uo- might 
at common law. This expedient, however, was 
only found to produce the additional contusion 
arising from two persons having an equal right to 
dispose of the same land. 

To the present period belong two legal writers 
of great cininenct—-Fortescue and Littleton. Sir 
John I’orti’seue, who had been some time child 
justice of the King’s Bench, is said to have written 
his work, /)e I e m it 1 1 1 tt < Jji’ijinu J\iiijthf\ while in 
exile with Henry VI.’s son, Edward l’rinee of 
Wales, and others of the Laneaslvian party, in 
France. He had been made chancellor by Henry 
VI though he never exercised the functions of the 
office; and in that character lie supposes himself 
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holdinu; a conversation with the young prince, on 
the nature ami excellence of the law of England, 
compared with tjje civil law and the laws of 
other countries. But a more repiavkablc wot/ of 
Fortcsoue’s is, Ids English Treatise, entitled, ‘Of 
the Ditferencc hetween an Absolute and Limited 
Monarchy in which it was his object to show 
that the species of government which he calls 
Dominium oi llytfimni Rn/a/r, or absolute mo- 
imreiv, was a bad sort id government ; and to 
show, mmeiwer, that the English government was 
not this, an absolute, but / > 01111 ni uni or Jimpuirn 
I’nlilinuii rt /iVi/u/r, a limited ilioii.'ireli\. A 
eunous instance oi tin- opposite u-rs to wlueli men 
with opposite ends in new sometimes apply the 
same things occurs in the application of the same 
passage ol Scripture—-the desei ipt ion of the manner 
of the king that should lcigu over them which 
( hid gave to the I si at lit cm through Samuel*- I > v 
Eorteseue in the above work m support of a ’muled 
monarchy, and by King James I. in Ins treatise 
called ‘The True Law of Free Monarchies,’ in sup¬ 
port of an absolute monarchy. The great law yer, 
however, seems to have understood the meaning of 
the passage of Holy Writ, better than the pedant 
king. 

Sir Thomas Littleton was a judge of the Common 
Fleas m the reign of Edward I V., and composed Ins 
hook ot I'm ii / <w, in \onuao French, mote imme¬ 
diately Ini the use ol his son, to whom it is ad¬ 
dressed, lint piobablv with an ulterior view of its 
being generally useful. It consists of three books, 
the first upon estates; the second upon tciimes and 
services; the third on several incidents and con 
sequences ol tenures and estates. Littleton very 
seldom quotes any authority for what he advance:-. 
In tins he only follows the Usage of his contem¬ 
poraries, who, even in their arguments and opinions 
delivered in court, did not cite many nation tlies. 
In the above particular, Littleton forms a remark¬ 
able contrast with lus commentator, Coke, as well, 
we should feel disposed to add, as in the clearness 
and logical coherence of Ins ideas. From Littleton, 
the reader may form a good conception of the 
acuteness and consistency with winch the English 
hiwycis followed out all the consequences that 
might he logically deduced from certain piinciplex , 
with which they started, although some of these I 
principles or premises, being absurd and irrational, 
necessarily led to absurd anti irrational conclu¬ 
sions. There is a plainness, simplicity, and terse¬ 
ness about Littleton’s manner ot writing, rendering 
him superior to most writers on English law, who 
seem apt to fall into u style somewhat too ornate, 
for the subject-matter, or into one defaced bv m- 
eoherenee, obscurity, and barbarism. Although 
great, part of Littleton's hook is not now law, yet 
so closely connected was the whole system of 
feudal tenures, that what remains of them in Eng- 
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lisli law cannot he understood without a knowledge 
of what is abolished. Consequently, the parts of 
Littleton winch art; now obsolete are. still studied 
with profit. 

It is very doubtful whether any English law¬ 
book was printed by Caxton. “The printers next 
in time to him were Lcttou and Machlima, who 
are supposed to have been Caxlon’s servants, and 
had begun to print for themselves, in partnership, 
m tbe years 1180 and 1481. Theie is an edition 
ol Littleton’s ‘ Tenures’ printed by these pi inters, 
without a dale; antj this book is supposed to have 
been put to the press by the author himself, who 
died in 1 181.”* 

Mr. Beeves gives, from Forteseue, the following 
curious and not unimportant information respect¬ 
ing the students of the mils of court about llns 
time. “A student could not reside in the inns 
of court for less than twenty-eight pounds per 
annum ; and proportionality more if he. had a ser¬ 
vant, as must of them had. For this reason, the 
students of the law were generally sons of persons 
of quality. Knights, barons, and the greatest 
nolnlitv of the kingdom, often placed then children 
here, not, so much to make the laws their study, as 
to loim their manners, and to preserve them from 
the contagion of vicious habits; for, says the same, 
author, ‘all vice was there discountenanced and 
bnnislu d, and everything good and virtuous was 
taught there - music, dancing, singing, lustoiv, 
sacred and profane, and other accomplishments.f’ ” 
Ill comteMoii with the subject of the inns of court 
a curious fact may be here mentioned on the 
authority of Barrington :—Owen (ileiidowcr’s leal 
name was Vaughan, and lie was originally a liai- 
risler of the Middle Temple.']; lie thus furnishes 
another example, in addition to those of Cromwell, 
Itelon, tiinl otlieis, of men turning from the study 
ol English law to an occupation apparently veiy 
diilercnt, and attaining great distinction therein. 

There was a law ullieer of the crown called the 
king’s attorney, hut. no king’s solicitor till the 
reign of Edward IV.; in which reign we also find 
the first mention of “ Attorney-general hi Eng¬ 
land " (nllorittil u v ijcncralis in Aiujlui). 

Several important alterations were made in the 
('(institution and laws of Scotland in the course of 
tins period.§ The government of Scotland was 
considered a constitutional and not an absolute mo¬ 
narchy in the fifteenth century, as appears from 
the language of Forteseue, who, in the treatise 
that lias just been quoted, tells us that “ the King 
of Scots reigneth over his people by this law—to 
wit, rrijmiinn politico at rat/ali.” After the re¬ 
turn of James I. from England, he appears to have 
applied himself to model the parliament of his 
kingdom, as far as possible, after the example of 
that with which he had been familiar in the coun¬ 
try of his exile. We have positive evidence of the 
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'presence of burgesses, or representatives of the 
burghs, in the Scottish parliament, so early as the 
year 132(i. The first mention, however, of repre¬ 
sentative^ of counties, or, as they were called, 
commissaries of shires, occurs in an act passed in 
1428, four years after the return of James. This 
act ordains that the small barons and free tenants 
need not come to the parliament or general coun¬ 
cil, provided that each sheriffdom send two or 
more wise men, chosen at the head court of the 
sheriffdom, according to its extent, except the 
sheriffdoms of Clackmannan gnd Kinross, which 
were only to send one member for each. A sub¬ 
sequent clause, enacting that the said commissaries 
shall chooSc their own common speaker, seems to 
show that it was intended they should, probably 
along with the representatives of burghs, constitute 
a separate house, of parliament, it is believed, 
however, that this act was never carried into effect; 
the first, actual representation of the Scottish coun¬ 
ties does not: appear to have been established till 
the year 1587, when the statute of 1428 was re¬ 
enacted, hut with the important omission of the 
clause, about the speaker, in consequence of which 
it happened that the representatives ot shires and 
burghs in Scotland continued to sit in one house 
with the lmrons as long as the parliament of that 
kingdom subsisted. The fiist parliament of James 
J., which met at Perth on the 20th of Mav, 1424, 
is remaikahle as the earliest m which mention is 
made of the singular institution of the “ lands of 
the Articles,” under that name ; hut the institution 
itself appears to have spuing up more than half a 
ccnluiv before. The Lords of the Articles were a 
committee of parliament, consisting of a certain 
number of members chosen bv each of the three 
classes of the clergy, the barons, and the burgesses, 
and of as many mmo m\al nominees as the king 
chose to add. With such a constitution, the com¬ 
mittee was in fact and necessarily a mere instru¬ 
ment in the hands of the crown. And a very 
powerful instrument it was ; for, eventually at 
least, if not horn the first, the Lords of the Articles 
assumed the absolute right of determining what 
matters should, and what, should not, he brought 
before the parliament; so that no bill could be 
introduced or question of debate proposed in 
that, assembly without their permission. A par¬ 
liament so overridden could be nothing else, it, is 
plain, than a roval engine of taxation, and had no 
claim whatever to be regarded as cither a repre¬ 
sentation of the people, or even as a council of the 
aristocracy. Such, however, continued to he the 
constitution of the Scottish parliament down to its 
dissolution at the Union in the beginning of the 
last, century. To James I. also, it, may he added, 
his country owes the institution of its first central 
and supreme tribunal of justice. The Court of 
Session was established by an act. of his third par¬ 
liament in 1425. The judges, in this original 
scheme of the court,, were certain members of par¬ 
liament nominated by the king, who served by 
rotation, and without salary, holding their sittings 


three times in the year. Some reforms in its con¬ 
stitution were made by James II.; but, it was not. 
till after tlie commencement of ,the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury that, it was placed upon the foundation which 
it, has continued to retain in modern times. 

In the same manner as the royal prerogative 
suffered considerable, curtailment under the disputed 
title of the princes of the. House of Lancaster, 
so the revenue of the' crown wgis probably also 
throughout the present period reduced somewhat 
below its former amount. A modern writer, who 
calculates the average, annual income of the Con¬ 
queror to have amounted to 400,000/., that ot 
William Rufus to 350,000/., that of Henry I. to 
.400,000/., that, of Stephen to 250,000/., that of 
Henry II. to 200,000/., that of ltielmrd 1. to 
150,000/., that of John to 100,000/., that, of 
Ilourv III. to 80,000/., that of Edward I, to 
150,000/., that of Edward li. to 154,149/., and 
that, of Richard II. to 130,000/, allows only 
100,000/. to Henry IV., 70,043/. to Henry V., 
04,970/. to Henry VI., and 100,000/. to each of 
the three succeeding kings of the House of York.* 
Nothing, however, in the want of the requisite data, 
can he more uncertain or less to he relied upon 
than these computations. It, is impossible now to 
recover a complete account of the national income 
or expenditure at this remote era ; all the informa¬ 
tion we possess consists only of a few scattered and 
unconnected facts, in great, part of doubtful autho¬ 
rity or unsatisfactorily reported, and, taken alto¬ 
gether, very insufficient, to present a full view of 
the. subject. 

The crown lands, which had originally been 
the chief support of the government, had greatly 
declined at the commencement of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury bom their extent, and value in the days of the 
Conqueror. Resides solving as a source of annual 
revenue to the crown, these, loyal demesnes had 
formed the only fund out of which each successive 
king had been enabled to rewind the services or 
satisfy the claims of his adherents; and m this wav 
they had gradually been to a great extent, disposed 
of, notwithstanding the occasional resumption of 
such grants, and even the attempts of the legislature 
from time to time to stop their further alienation. 
All that, was acquired by escheats and forfeitures 
was insignificant, as compared with what was ab¬ 
stracted 1)v this large and constant drainage, at 
least, until Edward IV. obtained the benefit of the 
unprecedented scale of confiscation conscqiu nt upon 
the exterminating wars of the Roses. The profits 
of purveyance, wardship, and the other old prero¬ 
gatives of the crown, had also now much fallen off, 
under the restraints that had been imposed either 
by acts of the legislature, or by the equivalent force 
of long-established usage, hi these circumstances, 
when Henry IV. Came, to the crown, he found 
himself dependent upon parliament for the chief 
means of carrying on the government. The par¬ 
liamentary grants were either ordinary, or extraor¬ 
dinary and occasional. The former now romnionly 
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consisted of tlie custom-duties called tonnage and 
poundage ;* the rates of which, however, varied 
hom time to time. Tn the preceding reign of 
Richard II. the poundage had been fixed at'one 
shilling, and the tonnage at three; Henry at first 
demanded only a poundage of seven-pence and a 
tonnage of two shillings; lint, in the fourth year of 
his reign, the rates were again raised to the amount 
at which they luRl stood in the time of his prede¬ 
cessor. Henry on this occasion gave the members 
of both houses a magnificent entertainment in ac¬ 
knowledgment of their liberality. These custom- 
duties, however, were never granted for mine than 
a year at a time during this reign; and one rear 
the usual grant was withheld, the more distinctly 
to show llmt they were exigible only under the 
authority of parliament. Many occasional grants 
were made to [lenrv both by the parliament and 
the clergy under the name of subsidies,f being 
enininonly a tenth or fifteenth (called a disme or 
quinzimc) of the income of each individual, ns 
estimated by roniniissiuucis appointed for that 
purpose in every town and county. 15y an act 
passed in HOI'.(the 10 lien. IV. c. 7) it was 
enacted that all foreigners (that is, apparently, 
non-iesidents) having lands, tenements, goods, or 
chattels, within any town at the day of eriint of 
any tenth or tilteenLli, or other tax, although they 
might afterwards ienmve their beasts or goods, 
should contribute their proper share along with the 
rest of the inhabitants ; and authority was given to 
the collectors “to distrain [lor the said share] in 
every place within the county, as well before that 
our said lord the king be answered of the whole 
sums that attain to such towns, as after.” These 
words would seem to throw the liability of payment 
upon the town or county whenever the individual 
could not he found. Among the taxes of a mote 
peculiar kind that were collected in the reign of 
Henry IV. was one upon places, pensions, and all 
grants from the crown, which was imposed by the 
famous Lack-learning Parliament in 1404 : it 
empowered the king to levy one year's profits of 
all annuities, fees, wages, mid revenues whatsoever, 
granted to any person by the crown since the 
reign of Edward HI. All patents of pensions for 
life which had been granted since the fortieth year 
of that king were also made liable to be revoked, if, 
on examination, they should be found to have been 
liiuli servcdlv bestowed. 

Among other shifts by which the parliament 
sought to evade Henry’s constant demands of 
money was the proposition, which lias been already 
noticed us having been made on more than one 
occasion, of a seizure of the whole or part of the 
property of the chinch. J The power of the clergy, 
however, was yet too mightv to make it. safe to 
venture upon such a measure as this. Ft was 
principally by persevering importunity that this 
king wrung from pailiument any extraordinary 
supplies he did obtain; for that assembly evinced 
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a perfect understanding of the advantages of the 
position in which circumstances had placed it, and 
every disposition to turn them to the best account. 
Much that was arbitrary was still left in. the gene¬ 
ral character of the government; lmt the limita¬ 
tions that were imposed upon the royal expenditure 
were such as would satisfy the most economical 
and constitutional spirit, of modern times. Per¬ 
haps the part of Richard II.’s conduct that had 
excited the greatest popular odium and outcry was 
the expense and waste of his household. Henry 
politically began bin reign with assurances of his 
determination to reform this abuse, and restricted 
the expenditiue for the royal household to 10 , 000 /. 
He afterwards, however, found it necessary to 
raise the sum to IF),000/. The rural household, 

it is to lie remembered,'included at this time, and 
down to a much later dale, the judges of the courts 
ol law and all the other functionaries considered to 
he the immediate servants of the crown: the sum 
mentioned was, in fact, the whole allowance for 
what would in modem times have been called the 
civil list. Noi did the pailianieiit, when they 
granted a supply, leave the king to expend the 
money ill any way lie pleased. “ In two different 
instances they allowed Ileniy only 000 ( 1 /. for his 
own use; appiopriated the jeinainder of their 
grant to public services ; anil appointed their own 
treasurers, who weie answerable for the money 
they received, and were obliged to give m an ac¬ 
count id their disbursements to parliament ; and 
when Henry proposed, anno 1410, that a grant 
should he given him of a tenth from the clergy, 
and a fifteenth from the laity, for his life , under 
the pretence of saving them the trouble of meeting 
annually tor that purpose, the artful and insidious 
proposal was indignantly rejected.”* 

A curious recoul of the royal revenue and of its 
expenditure in the reign of Henry V. lias been 
preserved in the form of an account rendered to 
the king by the treasurer for the year ending at 
Michaelmas, 1421.f According to this statement 
the total income amounted only to 55,743/. 10 ?. 

1 ;—of which the customs on the export of w ml 

produced 397(1/. 1.?. 2 i/.; the subsidy on wool, 
which appears to have been an annual duty, of the 
nature of what is now called an excise-duty, on all 
the wool grown within the kingdom, 20,035/. IK.?, 
ft;.'/-; the small customs on the export and im¬ 
port of other goods, 2439/. 9v. !]</.; the duty of 
twelve pennies on the pound of the value of goods 
(apparently imports and exports rated ail valorem) 
8237/. 10.?. !)[(/.; and casual payments into the 
exchequer, consisting of quit-rents, fee-farm rents, 
escheats,profits of wardship, marriage, &c., 15,000/. 

1 1 . 9 . li/.J This income was expended as follows : ■ — 
For the defence of England, 5333/. G.v. 81 /.; for 
that of Calais and its marches in time of war, 
19,119/. 5 . 9 . 10r/.; for that of the marches of 
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Scotland and Roxburgh in time of war, 9500/. ;* 
for that of Ireland (which is said to have been at 
this time much neglected), 1600/. 13,9.4c/.; for 
that of 4ljc Castle of Frounsuke (Fronsae on the 
Dordogne, we suppose, near Bordeaux), 66G/. 13.9. 
Ad .; for the salaries of the treasurer, keeper of 
the piivy seal, the judges of both benches, the 
barons of the exchequer, and the other officers'of 
the court, 3002/. 17.v. fa/.; for those of the col¬ 
lectors and comptrollers of the kina’s customs and 
subsidies in the several ports of England, 547/.; 
for pensions or annual allowances to sundry dukes, 
carls, knights, and esquires, the abbess of Shene, 
and other persons, 7751/. 12?. 7H/.; for annuities 
to sundry 'persons out of the customs of sundry 
ports, 4374/. 4 o 3d. ; for the salaries of the officers 
of the customs at the several ports, 274/. 3v. Ad.. 
Thus, adds the statement, there remained only the 
Mini of 3507/. 13s. 11 hr/, to defray the charges of 
the king’s and queen’s chamber, household, and 
wardrobe; thr building of the new tower at 
Portsmouth; the clerk of the king’s ships; the 
king’s lions and the constable of the 'Power:; the 
artillery; the king’s prisoners ; the ambassadors; 
messengers, parchment, and other neressaries; 
and the maintenance of the Duchess of Holland, 
the famous Jacqueline of 1 Iainaull,t to whom it 
appeals, from a document in the Feedera, that, 
ileiirv, upon her coining to England this year, 
had granted a pension of ]()()/, per month. And 
besides all these items, there still remained wholly 
unprovided for, the old debts on account of 
the towns of Hill Hour and Calais, of the royal 
wardrobe and household, of the clerk of the king’s 
ships, of the eleik of the king’s works, the ancars 
on pensions and salaries, and, lastly, the debts of 
the late king, and those incurred by lleiiiv V. 
himself when Prince of Walt's. This account has 
all tin 1 appearance of being a complete statement 
ot the nival income and expenditure for the year 
to which it belongs; all the charges to bi>*dcfra\ed 
are evidently set down, and also, appaiontlv, all the 
means of every kind that were available for meeting 
them. It, is probable, therefore, that, the tonnage 
and poundage, which parliament in the third year 
of his reign granted tnllenrvV. for his life, are 
included under the head of some one or other of 
the various descriptions of custom-duties in the 
statement of revenue.]: I (.'is not very clear, how¬ 
ever, to which item in the enumeration it might to 
he assigned ; and it is somewhat unaccountable 
that the amount of the tonnage or wine-duty should 
not he specified, as well as that of the duty on 
wool. The deficiency of income, it would he pro¬ 
posed, we may presume, to supply by an extra¬ 
ordinary parliamentary grant, or wliat was pro- 

* The account as printed makes tins item 10,500/.; hut it appears 
hum the total that there is an error of excess to the amount of 
I",000/. m some part ot the account, and it is most probably m tins 
ptulicular. The Historian of (.'rmbiiul states th.it the Ueepui" ol 
hi-rwiek about this time cost about 0000/. 
t Soe ante, p 57. 
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perly called a subsidy. Hume computes that all 
the extraordinary supplies granted by parliament 
to Ilenry V. during his reign, so crowded with 
great and expensive operations, amounted only 
to seven tenths 'and fifteenths, producing about 
203,000/.; another calculation raises the sum to 
about. 270,000/.* But with an army to maintain 
of* 24,000 archers and (5000 burse, each archer 
receiving sixpence a-day and each horseman two 
shillings, which appears to have When the common 
rate of pav, the whole of the largest of these sums 
would he exhausted in less than six months. It is 
very difficult, therefore, to understand by what 
means a war of several years’ duration was sup¬ 
ported. There were, probably various irregular 
sources of revenue not taken notice of in the trea¬ 
surer’s account. Henry, however, was often re¬ 
duced to the greatest, difficulties by want of money; 
lie was several times obliged to pawn the crown 
jewels, and even the crown itself: lie borrowed 
from every one who would lend him ; and, after 
all, he ran in arrears to his annv, whose pay was 
probably much higher nominally than in fact, and 
was sometimes perhaps derived in great, part, from 
sources as irregular as the income of the crown. 

Few extraordinary grants were made by parlia¬ 
ment during the minority of Henry VI., and it 
was not till the year 1454 (the, thirty-first of his 
reign) that even the tonnage and poundage were 
granted to him, as they had been to his father, for 
life. In the meantime, by long mismanagement 
and prolusion, the ordinary income of the crown 
.had been brought down to a lower point than ever. 
Tn an account, laid before parliament in 1433, and 
still extant on the rolls, its entire amount is stated 
at no more than 04,9Hi/. 10.?. Ad., while the. 
charges upon it amounted to about 100,000/. 
Sonic years after matters were, become still worse ; 
in M50 it was declared in parliament that the 
entire available income of the crown had been 
reduced by pensions and oilier grants to the pittance 
of 5000/. In this deplorable state of tilings a 
resumption was ordered of all grants which had 
been made since the death of the preceding king; 
and Ilenry was also advised by his council to 
make over all the profits of wards, marriages, 
reliefs, escheats, and forfeitures, in trust to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury for defraying the ex¬ 
penses of the royal household. In the following 
year palliament limited the expenditure on that 
head to the sum of 12,000/., of which 2000/. was 
to be obtained from the queen’s jointure. At tins 
time the king’s debts amounted to the immense 
sum of 372,000/. Part of this money had been 
borrowed upon parliamentary security,—this reign, 
it is believed, affording the first instance in our 
history of the adoption of that practice.t The 

preceding kings, and Ilenry himself for the greater 
part, were wont to borrow only on their personal 

* Sinclair, i. 110. 
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security, although it was common to promise re¬ 
payment out of the tenths ur fifteenths granted t>y 
parliament, but not vet rolleded ; the custom, it 
would appear, being to give cac.lj, lender a claim 
upon the portion of the tax raised in the county in 
which he lived. The sums advanced bv indivi¬ 
duals in these anc ient loans were in many eases ex¬ 
tremely small, sometimes tanging to so low a point 
as a hundred or sixty shillings. llenrv, liovv- 
cver,«did not content him-elf with raising money 
by loans; his repeated failure in redeeming Ins 
pledges, and the rapid accumulation of his incum¬ 
brances, rendered this method at last no longer 
available, and it became necessary to have recourse 
to other expedient'-. One of the chief of these was 
the demand of money under the name of voluntary 
contributions, the compulsory character of winch, 
notwithstanding the name, was now avowed more 
openly than it had ever before been. In every 
age since tjie Conquest money had been occasion¬ 
ally raised by the crown under the pretext of an 
appeal to the liberality of the people, which, how¬ 
ever, was enforced nearly in the same manner 
with the demand for any other tax, and iust as 
little admitted of refusal or evasion ; hut llenrv, 
under the pressure of his greater necessities, threw 
a wav even the outward forms which had hitherto 
given the show of a voluntary character to the 
contribution. In the. instructions to the commis¬ 
sioners whom he appointed, in the twentieth year of 
Ins uign, to make a collection of this kind for the 
defence of Calais, he called upon every man in the 
kingdom to contribute the expense of two days’ 
sci vice in the field, on the express ground that, by 
law, lie could, if he pleased, compel all his subjects 
to attend his wars; and he intimated that those 
who should refuse to tax themselves in conformity 
with this rule might depend upon having the 
amount exacted from them in another way that 
would he much less agreeable. 

livery irregular mode of raising monev which 
had been attempted under the rule of this weak 
king was put in practice to a still greater extent by 
lus energetic and unscrupulous successor. The 
tiiumph of the House of York increased the royal 
revenue at the accession of lid ward IV. bv the for¬ 
feited estates of no fewer than one hundred and 
forty of the principal nobility and gentry of Eng¬ 
land, who had supported the rival family. The 
wasteful expenditure of Edward, however, profli¬ 
gate and thoiouglily selfish as it was, and without 
the apology u( any national or public object, soon 
reduced him to as gieat stiaits as the poorest of 
his predecessors. Nor was he long relieved by 
the occasional extraordinary grants of parliament, 
hv yearly poll-taxes imposed upon foreigners 
(which had also been one of the resources of the 
last reign), or even by a general resumption of all 
recent alienations of the crown-lands, to which 
parliament assented on his suggestion in 1468. 
In 1415, when about to set out on his expedition 
against France, he procured a large sum of money 
by applications of the most direct mid importunate 


character to great numbers of the more wealthy in¬ 
dividuals among his subjects, requesting each of 
them to make hint u present according to their 
ability. The historian of Croyland speaks of this 
as a practice till then unheard of, and seems to in¬ 
timate that the name of a Benevolence was now, for 
llie first time, applied to money so extorted from the 
subject ; hut the thing, at least, if not the name, 
was certainly known from a much earlier date. Its 
revival in the present age appears also to have been 
the act, not of Edward, hut of his immediate 
predecessor. Edward, however, seems to have 
eomc forward personally in the business in a more 
shameless manner than had been guslomarv ; and 
he is said to have been indebted, in great part, for 
his success on the occasion that has just been men¬ 
tioned to his elegant figure and insinuating address. 
An anecdote is told of a rich widow to whom he 
made application, and who, although somewhat ad¬ 
vanced in years, was so charmed with his appear¬ 
ance and the manner of his appeal, as to tell him 
that he should have no less than twenty pounds, fur 
the sake of his handsome face: Edward testified 
hi 1 - gratitude hv gallantly giving the old lady a kiss; 
on which she exclaimed that she would double her 
intended donation. Another of the methods of 
raising a revenue resorted to l>v this king was the 
pursuit of trade. This, indeed, was a usual prac¬ 
tice of the sovereigns of that age; hut Edward car¬ 
ried it much farther than miv of Ins eonlemporai ies. 
The historian of Croyland informs us that he owned 
several vessels, and, “like a man whose living de¬ 
pended upon his merchandise, exported the finest 
wool, cloth, tin, and the other commodities of the 
kingdom, to Italy and Greece, and imported then 
produce in return, by the agency of factors 01 
supercargoes.” His subjects, we are told, consi¬ 
dered the royal gains acquired in this way as going 
to relieve themselves, inasmuch ns they weie 
thereby saved from some taxes which would other¬ 
wise have been necessary for the support of the 
king’s extravagance; hut the general foreign com¬ 
merce of the country must have been very much 
embarrassed and oppressed by such an interference 
of ft party who traded without pitying any customs, 
and with so many otliei advantages against which 
a private individual could not compete. 

Bichard III., in the course of his short reign, 
received no subsidy from parliament; hut a grant 
of tonnage and poundage was made to him for life 
immediately after his seizure of the throne. These 
duties, indeed, had now come to he considered as a 
principal part of the ordinary and indispensable 
revenue of the crown. An act of parliament, was 
also passed in the first year of this reign, prohibit¬ 
ing the imposition of a Benevolence in all time 
coming. It is described as one of several new and 
unlawful inventions, “ whereby divers years the 
subjects and commons of this land, against their 
wills and freedom, have paid great sums of money 
to their almost utter destruction “ for divers and 
many worshipful men of this realm,” it is added, 
“ by occasion thereof were compelled by necessity 
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to break up their households, and to live in groat 
poiiury and wretchedness, their debts unpaid, and 
their children unpreferred ; and such memorials as 
they iotdj ordained to he done for the wealth of 
t.lieir souls were anontized and annulled, to the 
great displeasure of God, and to the destruction of 
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this re'alni.”* This statute, however, was fin 
from (dfeetuallv putting down lienevolenees, which, 
as we shall find in the. sequel, Were revived in the. 
vvrj next re.ign, Tmd were only finally abolished by 
the petition of rights in the reign of Chaile.s f. 

• Stat. 1 Kiclu III. c. & 
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London in the Fifteenth Clnit’RY. 

From an Illumination in Royal MS, 16 F 2., representing the Cupthity of the Duke of Orleans in the Tower, This pictum exhibits the 
Tower, Custom House, Ldudou .bridge, and a geaeral vio.v of the City, us^it appeared iu thy middle of the fifteenth century, 
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HE rule of the House 
of Lancaster, with 
whatever ultimate Ix- 
tiefils it may have 
been fraught in tin's 
as well as in other 
respects, could not, 
while it lasted, have, 
proved favourable, on 
the whole, to the in¬ 
terests of the national 

industry, productive 
us it was of long ami 
expensive foreign wars 
in the first instance, 
and, as soon as they were ended, of the still more 
wasteful calamity of domestic discord, bloodshed, 
and confusion. The reign of the first of the three 
princes of that house, however, was, after the. two 
or three first years, a time of general tranquillity 
both at home and abroad ; and during that inter¬ 
val the trade and few manufactures of the country 
probably flourished as much as at any former 
period. Henry IV. appears to have felt the im¬ 
portance of protecting and promoting the com¬ 
merce of his subjects; or, at all events, the public 
mind was now so much awake to these objects that 
be could not afford to disregard them. The 
history of his reign affords many instances of his 
interference being called for and exerted to open 
new facilities for the intercourse of the kingdom 
with other countries, or to obtain redress for in¬ 
juries which his subjects had sustained in their 
commercial dealings with foreigners. Thus, in 
the veiy first year of his reign, we find him grant¬ 
ing letters of marque and reprisal against the Earl 
of Holland, and issuing orders to his admirals to 
detain all vessels and property in England belong¬ 
ing to the people of Holland and Zealand, till the 
earl should take measures to compel the payment, 
of certain debts due by his subjects til English 
creditors. The same year he summoned the go¬ 
vernors of several of the Ilanse Towns and their 
protector, the Grand Master of the Teutonic Order, 
to appear in person or by deputy before his coun¬ 
cil, to answer the complaints of the merchants 
of England, that they were not treated in those 
places so well as the merchants from them were 
treated in England, notwithstanding the express 
stipulations of the treaty which secured to the 
foreign merchants the privileges they enjoyed in 
this country. This dispute with the famous asso¬ 
ciation of the Hanse Towns, already the most 
powerful commercial community in Europe, was 
protracted through a long course of subsequent 
transactions, which it is unnecessary to detail. 
The foreign merchants alleged that they had more 
reason for complaint against the English than the 
English had against them; that their privileges 
" ere infringed upon by the. corporations of London 
and other places; that they were subjected to the 
grossest impositions by Henry's custom-house 
officers; and that their ships had been repeatedly 
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attacked- and plundered at sea by his subjects. In 
the. end, it seems to have been admitted that these 
representations were well founded ; for it was 
finally agreed, ijt 1409, by ronmfisMoncrs ap¬ 
pointed on both sides, that all dilVerenees should 
tie settled by Ilenrv paying above, .'{0,000 Eng¬ 
lish nobles to the Grand Master and the ningis- 
tr/ltes of Hamburgh ; while the Grand Master, on 
the other hand, was let off on the jiaymenl of only 
100 nobles to the English sufferers. A new tjeaty 
was then concluded, on the basis of mutual free¬ 
dom of trade, and oblivion of past, injuries. In 
case of any future outrages, the. respective sove¬ 
reigns hound themselves to make satisfaction for 
the aggressions of their subjects; failing which, 
the sovereign of the. party injured was to have the 
right of arresting any subject of the other power 
found in his dominions within six months after 
preferring the complaint.* Repeated treaties on 
the same basis of mutual freedom of intercourse 
were made in the course of the reign with Castile, 
Portugal, Flanders, .Brittany, and other countries. 
The growing importance of the foreign trade of 
England at this period is further indicated by the 
frequent applications which are noticed ns having 
been made to Henry by those of his subjects in¬ 
terested in particular branches of it for their sepa¬ 
rate incorporation, or, at least, the public recog¬ 
nition of them as associated for a specific object. 
Tints, in 1404, the English merchants trading to 
Prussia anil the Ilanse Towns were empowered to 
elect a governor, who should exercise a general 
authority over their body, and in the settlement of 
disputes between them and foreigners. Three 
years after, the same privilege was granted to the 
merchants trading to Holland, Zealand, Brabant, 
and Flanders; and in 1408, to those trailing to 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. These, go¬ 
vernors of the English merclinnts, whose func¬ 
tions somewhat resembled those of consuls in 
modern times, appear usually to have resided in 
the foreign country to which the merchants re¬ 
sorted. It soon became customary to appoint such 
a governor for every country with which any com¬ 
mercial intercourse was carried on. 

Some very curious notices of the productions 
and commerce of the principal countries of Europe 
at the commencement of the fifteenth century are 
found in the recital given by the Byzantine histo¬ 
rian, Laonicus Chalcondylcs, of the observations 
made by Manuel, the unfortunate Emperor of Con¬ 
stantinople, who, in the year 1400, visited Italy, 
France, England, and other parts of the West, to 
solicit the aid of the monarchs of Christendom 
against the Turkish barbarians, now all but mas¬ 
ters of the imperial capital itself. The following 
abstract of so much of the Greek writer’s account 
ns belongs to the present subject is presented by 
the modern Historian of Commerce : “ The natives 
of Germany excel in the mechanic arts, and they 
boast of the inventions of gunpowder and cannons. 
Above two hundred free cities in it are governed 

• M&cpherfion’s Auuals of Commerce, i. 623. 
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!>y their own laws. France contains niahy flou¬ 
rishing cities, of which Paris, the royal residence, 
is pre-eminent in wealth and luxury. Flanders 
is an opulent province, the ports'of which arei fre¬ 
quented hy merchants of our own sea (the Medi¬ 
terranean) and the ocean. Britain (or rather 
England) is full of towns and villages. It has po 
vines, and Imt little, fruit, hut it abounds in com, 
honey, and moo/, from which the nulircs multi’ 
i/rcul ipauililu's of Hath. London, the capital, 
may he preferred to every city of the W est fur 
population, opulence, and luxury. It is seated on 
the river Thames, which, hy the advantage of the 
tide, daily receives and despatches trading vessels 
from and to various eoimli ies,”* 

The establishment of hanks, which now began 
to take place in vat ions parts of Kuropc, affords an 
unquestionable indication of the ueneial extension 
of commeieial transactions. Bills of exchange, 
had been in use from the pinlv part of the thir¬ 
teenth century and, at least, hy the beginning 
of the fifteenth, if not eatlier, the form m which 
they weie drawn out, and the usages observed re¬ 
specting their negotiation and nun-pavmcnt, hail 
come ta be neatly 1 lie same as at the pic.-ent day.J 
Although, however, the origin of the bank of 
Venice is carried back to the institution of the 
Ctimcni ilcql' liiiprcs/ili (or Chamber of Loans), 
being an oilice for the payment of the annual in¬ 
terest on the debts of the icpublie, in 1111, the 
Toiihi lie C.amhi (or Table of Exchange) opened 
at Barcelona, hy the magistrates of that city, in 
1401, is generally considered to have been the 
cailicst Iiniopcan establishment propelly of the 
nature of what is now called a hank. The hank of 
Cenoa originated in the establishment, ill the year 
1107, of the Chamber of Si. ( irnit/r , which at 
liist, however, was merely an oilin' for the ma¬ 
nagement of the debts of the icpublie, similar to 
the Venetian Chamber of Loans. 

The false notions on flic subject of money to 
winch we bad occasion to sidvirt in the picecdiug 
Bnoh,§ as having given iw ill England to so 
much absurd and mischievous legislation, were not 
yet cm reefed by the enlarged commeieial expe¬ 
rience of the present period. In 1402, we find 
the pin 1 1 mlimit enact mg, in the spirit of former 
statutes, that all meieliaots, whetliei strangers or 
denizens, importing commodities from abroad, and 
selling them in the country for English money, 
“ shall bestow the same money upon other mer¬ 
chandises ol England, for to carry tile same, out of 
the realm of England, without carrying any gold 
oi silver in coin, plate, or mass, out of the, said 
icalm, upon pam ol lorfcituic of the same, saving 
always their reasonable eusts. ,, || There can he no 

* M.u'phcimm, t f<ll. Tin* whole of Ihe iulormatum lesjiecim^ 
tlics** countries of the West, ]>reset\eil 1>\ <’h ilcoml\U*s t h.is been 
collected and woven into a spnited sketch hy Gibbon, Decline and 
F.dl ot Horn limp eh <><». 
i See \ol i 5’M 

T Copies ate oiven bv (’apm my, in his II istmv of llnieelona, of 
two lull- ol e\ehauye,d.ited in ihe xeai 1 104, which it is believed aie 
Ihe oldest that have been pteserved. 
fv Se*» \ ol i Si!',', HiiS, 

{I stat. 4 lion. IV e. 15. 
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doubt that the. main motive of this and other pro¬ 
hibition:, of the same kind was far more to prevent 
the purely imaginary evil of the export of English 
money than even to promote, the really 'desirable, 
however unwisely pursued object, of the export, of 
English produce or manufactures. The law, how¬ 
ever, entirely failed of its intended effect. The 
statute of 1402 was confirmed the following year}* 
with additional provisions for its more effective 
execution—a fact which is itself sufficient evidence 
that, it had proved useless, or been generally 
evaded ; hut this no.v attempt to compass an im¬ 
possibility was not more successful than the for¬ 
mer; for, in a few months after their enactment, 
we find the principal part of the recent more 
stringent regulations abandoned, and declared 
“ utterly void and annulled for ever,” as having 
been seen by the king and Lis parliament to he 
“ hurtful and piejudicnd us well for himself and 
Ins malm, as for the. said merchants, aliens, and 
strangers.”f Fiiim other recorded facts, also, it. 
appears that, notwithstanding all these prohibi¬ 
tions, English money constantly found its way to 
the continent, and was commonly current m every 
country of Europe. Thus, when Eric, King of 
Sweden, in 1408, bought the. Isle of (iotliland, 
with its great commercial emporium of Wishuv, 
from the Gland Master of the Teutonic Order, lie 
is stated to have paid for it in English nobles. 
So, on the settlement, as mentioned above, of the 
diffeieiiees with Prussia and the Manse Towns, m 
1409, it. was arranged that, all the payments on 
both sides should be made in the same coin, as if 
it were a common European currency. On ano¬ 
ther occasion, indeed—the payment of 100,000 
English nobles to the Duke of Burgundy, in 14,'ll 
--it is expressly noted that the. money was esti¬ 
mated at its current rale.J 

A few years before the commencement of the 
present pcj iml, all export or import of merchandise 
m any other than English ships had been prohi¬ 
bited, under pain ot the forfeiture, of vessel and 
eaigo.j) Like many of the other mercantile laws 
of those times, however, this lirst. navigation act 
passed hy the. English pailiamenl seems to have, 
been hy no means strictly enforced. In the docu¬ 
ments relating to the quarrel with the llanse Towns 
and Prussia foreign slops are repeatedly mentioned 
as being laden with goods which were the property 
of English merchants, and, apparently, exports 
Irom England. Woollen cloth is the article that 
most frequently occurs ; another is wine, which, 
however, could only be legally exported undo the 
royal license. 

A considerable trade was now carried on with 
Venice. In 1409 permission was granted hy 
King lleory to the merchants of Venice to bring 
their carraeks, galleys, and other vessels laden 
with merchandise, into the ports of England and 

• sun 5 ll.’ii iv. c . 9. 
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his other dominions, to transact their lmsiness, 
to pass over to Flanders, to return to his domi¬ 
nions, to sell their goods without impediment or 
molcstat.io# from his officers, to load their vessels 
null wool, cloth, or other English merchandise, 
and to return to their own country. This license, 
which was often renewed, shows us what \vas the, 
nature of the Venetian trade with England at 
this time. It was in part what is called a earn¬ 
ing trade, one of its objects being the. intetchange 
ol the commodities of England and Flanders. 
The Byzantine historian Cluricondyles has ro- 
emded Mime particulars respecting the commerce 
of Venice, in relating the visit of the Empcior 
John I’abeologns to that citv in 1-138 It is de¬ 
scribed as excelling all tin 1 other cities of 11idv in 
the magnificence of its buildings and the opulence 
nl the inhabitants. A cent ding to this account, 
twont\-two of their largest vessels, under the com-; 
maud of the sons of the noble-, were employed in 
liading to Alexandria, Syria, Tamils, the British 
Islands, and Africa. A few years belli!e this 
lime, it was asserted, m a speech addressed by the 
Doge Tommas Moecmgo to the senate, that the 
Iota! value of the annual exports from Venice to 
all parts of the world was nol less than ten millions 
ol ducats. The shipping belonging to the citizens 
ol the lepubhe consisted of 3000 vessels, manned 
by 17,000 seamen; 300 slops, carrying 8000 
seamen, and 45 galleys, oi dill'cmil sizes, but 
earning, m the whole, 11,000 men, or, on an 
uveiage, nearly ‘25(1 each. In the trade with Eng¬ 
land the balance was what is called against the 
republic , the numev-payiucuts made to England 
aiiinunted annually to 100,000 ducats—winch was 
unr-liiih of the sum sent evciv year into Syria and 
Egypt, the latter being probably very nearly the 
whole (list price of the oriental pioduetions im¬ 
pelled by the republic.* 

Heim V. also began bis reign by giving evi¬ 
dence of ins disposition to favour and encourage 
bimuncrcc.. One of his first acts was to euulinu the 
pnwlegcs that had been granted by bis fathci and 
preceding kings to the Venetians, and to other 
loieian merchants. The splendid illusion of the 
conquest of France, however, soon drew off Ins 
attention from this as well as from all other sub- 
iccts of domestic interest; and the history of bis 
icign furnishes scarcely a fact worth referiing to 
lor our present purpose. It is to he feared, in¬ 
deed, that the prosperity which had been springing 
up during several years of peace, was now stiuek 
with a blight from which it did not recover for 
many a day, and that every branch of social in¬ 
dustry in the kingdom paid dear for the glory with 
which Henry’s victories crowned the English 
mane. These victories drained the land both of 
turn and of money, and then spread among all 
classes of the people a spirit of restless and impa¬ 
tient aversion to every peaceful pursuit. Still it 
appears, from the account of the Treasurer for the 

* M trj>h«*tsoH t i. C’U, on the authority of Sauuto, Vile de l)uche 
di VeiifiU, up. Muiaion. 


year 1421, quoted in the preceding Chapter, that 
even in this anti-commcrcial reign the greater part 
of tile public revenue was derived from the trade 
of tli£ country, timing the new articles of English 
manufacture, and occasionally, as it would appear, 
of export, that now appear, may be mentioned both 
giupowdcr and guns. The manufacture and ex¬ 
port of guns are mentioned in a license granted 
in 1411, for sending two small !?uns for a ijnp, 
along with the king’s great, gun, to Spain. 

The misgovermnent and political misfortunes of 
the greater part of the reign of llcnrv VI. pro¬ 
bably did not. oppress and injure the commerce of 
the kingdom nearly so much as the successful 
wins of his great father, which, by the very intoxi¬ 
cation they produced in the public mind, (hied up 
the spirit of mercantile industry and enterprise, 
and carried off the whole current of the national 
feelings and energies in an opposite direction. 
The loss of Eunice, which was accounted til the 
time the great calamity and disgrace of the reign, 
was no loss to the trade of England. Even the 
weakness of the government did not operate so 
unfavourably as might be supposed upon tlmt in¬ 
terest, which was now strong enough, if let alone, 
m a great measure to pioteet, itself, or was, at 
least, pretty sure of receiving what facilities it. 
needed in the shape of privileges or conventional 
stipulations from the geneial feeling of its import¬ 
ance and the mutual wants w hich hound one coun¬ 
try to another. It is remarkable, that in this age 
a ftce commerce, was not uiilivqucntly continued 
between two countries even while their govern¬ 
ments were at war, and ticaties were made be¬ 
tween them in Contemplation of this slate of 
things. The trade between England and Flanders 
in particular was so indispensable to the people of 
both countries, that it was never long interrupted 
by any quarrel between the two governments. 

A very furious general review of the commerce 
of Europe in the earliei part of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury is contained in a poem published by Jlakluyt, 
called ‘ The Libel of English l’oliev,’ which ap¬ 
pears to have been written in the year 143(i or 
1437.* Wo will extract the most remarkable 
paificulars that have any relation to England, in¬ 
troducing, a? we go along, a few notices from 
other sources. In the first place, it appears, both 
from this poem and from other ex idences, that. the. 
English wool of the finest quality was now supe¬ 
rior to any produced even in Spain, which lmd 
already long been the greatest wool-growing coun¬ 
try in Europe. It is stated that, although the 
Flemings obtained the greater part of their wool 
from Spain, they could not make, good doth of the 
Spanish wool by itself, but were obliged to mix it 
with the English. In Spain itself, in making the 
finest cloths, the mixture of any other wool with 
the English was strictly prohibited by a code of 
laws drawn up about tins time by the magistrates 
of Barcelona, expressly “ for the regulation of the 
manufacture of cloths made of fine English wool.”f 

* See Macphersou, i. 631. f Ibid, i. 034. 
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The cloths of England, however, were slill very the price at which they had disposed of the alum 
inferior in fineness of texture to those both of to the king. Then, on the other hand, to the 
Spain and the Netherlands; so that the fine Eng- merchants to whom his purchase was immediately 

lish wool was sometimes carried to those countries, resold by the king for ready money, undo at so im- 

there to be manufactured into cloth, which was mense an advance of price, the parliament also 

then sent back to the English market. In the gave what was, we may be certain, deemed suffi- 

coarser fabrics, on the other hand, 'the English ;j.p- cient compensation, in a grant of the monopoly of 

pear to have already attained considerable excel- the whole trade in the article for the next two 


lenee; for we find imitations of English cloth 
sooidaftcr this mentioned among the products of 
the looms of Barcelona.* According to the poem, 
whatever trade England had at this time with 
Spain was all carried on indirectly through the 
medium of the great Flemish emporium of Bruges, 
that being the place to which all the Spanish ex¬ 
ports were sent in the first instance. These con¬ 
sisted of figs, raisins, bastard wine, dates, liquo¬ 
rice, Seville oil, grain, Castile soap, wax, iron, 
wool, wadmole, skins of goats and kids, saffron, 
and quicksilver. With Portugal there was a 
direct, intercourse, which was already considerable 
—wine, wax, grain, figs, raisins, honey, cordovan, 
dates, salt, and hides, being among the commo¬ 
dities imported from that, country. A direct trade 
was also carried on with the Genoese, who resorted 
to England in great carraeks, to purchase wool 
and woollen cloths of all colours, bringing to the 
country cloth of gold, silks, black pepper, great 
quantities of woad, wool, oil, wood-ashes, cotton, 
alum, and gold for paying their balances. Europe 
was now principally supplied with alum hv the 
Genoese, who had obtained from the Greek em¬ 
peror, Michael Pahxologns, the lease of a mountain 
on the coast of Asia Minor, containing a mine of 
that substance, and where a fort which they built 
became the origin of a town called New Piioe.-ea, 
after a city which had anciently stood on the same 
site. Gibbon, however, appears to be mistaken in 
asserting that the different nations of Europe, and 
among others the English, resorted to New Pho- 
cu'a f The alum was carried by flip ships of the 
Genoese themselves to the ports of England, 
France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Arabia, Egypt, 
ami Syria.] In 1450, we find llenrv VI. making 
a purchase of alum to the amount of 4000/. from 
some merchants of Genoa, and afterwards selling 
it for twice that sum.§ This transaction curiously 
illustrates the manner in which trade was at, this 
period carried on by kings. The Genoese mer¬ 
chants were only paid in part by the money which 
they received, or rather which was promised them ; 
for the bargain was, that their claim was to be 
discharged by the remission of that amount of 
custom-duties upon the goods brought and carried 
away by them : meanwhile, they were licensed by 
parliament to export from the south part of Eng¬ 
land any staple wares whatever, till the debt, due 
them should he paid. Out of this permission they 
would, no doubt, contrive amply to reimburse 
themselves for any sacrifice they may have made in 

• (’.ipvnany. Hist. «]«* Bnirelon.i. 
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years—all persons being prohibited during that 
period from importing, buying, or selling, any 
other alum. So that the king’s profit of 4000/. 
was really extracted out of the pockets of his own 
subjects, partly in the shape of an imposition upon 
all consumers of alum, partly by the still more 
oppressive method of an invasion of" the equal 
rights of all the native importers and exporters of 
that and every other commodity in which the 
Genoese traders dealt. The Genoese soon lost 
their establishment of Phocrra; but in 1459 they 
found new alum mines in the Isle of Ischia, by 
means of which they were enabled to continue their 
former commerce. 

The balance of the trade of England with Venice 
and Florence would seem, according to the author of 
the ‘ Libel of English Policy,’ to have been what is 
called favourable to the Italian communities—that 
is, contrary, as we have seen, to what other au¬ 
thorities assert to have been the ease, at least in so 
far ns Venice was concerned, it left a certain amount 
of money to be paid every year by England. He 
complains that these foreigners “ bear the gold out 
of this land, and suck the thrift out of our hand, 
as the wasp sucketh honey of the bee.” Their im¬ 
ports, which were brought in large galleys, con¬ 
sisted in spioerios and groceries, sweet wines, apes 
and other foreign animals, and a variety of other 
articles of luxury. In return for these, besides 
money, they carried away wool, cloth, and tin, 
which they wore accustomed to travel to Cotswold 
and other parts of England to buy up. They some¬ 
times, it is asserted, would buy on credit, and then 
sell the goods at Bruges, for ready money, five per 
cent, under what they had cost, for the sake of 
having the money to lend out at usury during the 
interval before it should become due. It appears, 
from some expressions of the author, that at this 
time English merchants also traded to Venice. 

The English, according to this writer, bought 
greater quantities of goods in the marts of Brabant, 
Flanders, and Zealand, than all other nations toge¬ 
ther ; though these marts or fairs were also fre¬ 
quented by the French, the Germans, the Lom¬ 
bards, the Genoese, the Catalonians, the Spaniards, 
the Scots, and the Irish. The purchases of the 
English consisted chiefly of mercery, haberdashery, 
and groceries; and they were obliged to complete 
them in a fortnight—a previous space of the same 
length having been allowed them for the sale of 
their cloth and other imports. The merchandise 
of Jlainmilt, France, Burgundy, Cologne, and 
Cambray, was also brought in carts over-land to 
the markets of Brabant. 

A trade to Iceland for stock-fish had been long 
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carried on from tire port of Scarborough; but for 
about twelve years past a share bad been taken in 
it by Bristol and other ports. The author of the 
poem, however, states that, at the time when he 
wrote, the vessels could not obtain full freights. 
The Danish government in this age repeatedly 
attempted to prevent the English from trading to 
the coasts of Iceland.* 

A curious fact is mentioned in this poem re¬ 
specting the people of Brittany. The inhabitants 
of St. Main especially, it is affirmed, were still 
accustomed to roam the seas aj pirates, very little 
regarding the authority of their duke, and often 
made descents upon the eastern coast of England, 
plundering the country, and exacting contribu¬ 
tions or ransoms from the towns. 

Among the documents in the. ‘ Feed era’ occur 
various lists of articles ordeicd to he purchased in 
England for foreign potentates, or permitted to he 
expelled for their use without paying custom. 
One of these lists, dated in 1 128, enumerates the 
follow ing articles* as then shipped for tlu* use. of 
the King of Portugal and the Countess ol'Hol¬ 
land. For the king, (i silver cups, gilded, each of 
the weight of 6 marks (or 4 pounds) ; l piece of 
seat let cloth ; 1 piece of sanguine, dyed in gram; 

1 piece ol blood colour; 2 pieces of mustrevilers; 

2 pieces of marble colour; 2 pieces of russet 
mustrevilers; 2 pieces of black cloth of lvre ; I 
piece of white woollen cloth ; 300 pieces of Essex 
•straits for liveries; 2000 platters, dishes, saucers, 
pots, and other vessels, of eleetrum (some unknown 
substance—perhaps a kind of crockery) ; a num¬ 
ber of beds of various kinds and bjy.es, with cui- 
tains, &e.; 60 rolls of worsted; 12 doyen of 
lances ; and 26 ambling horses. For the countess, 
quantities of various woollen cloths; 12 yards of 
led figured satin; 2 pieces of white keiscy ; 3 
mantles of rabbits’ fur; 1\ timber of martins’ 
lur; and a quantity of rye, whole and ground, 
in casks. All these articles, therefore," were at 
least to he now purchased in England; hut it is 
probable that almost all of them were the produce 
or manufacture of the country. 

Another indication of the growing extension of 
the commerce of the kingdom is furnished by the 
instances now beginning to he of frequent occur¬ 
rence of individuals rising to great wealth, and 
sometimes to rank and power, through the suc¬ 
cessful pursuit of trade. The. most remarkable 
example of this kind of elevation is that of the lie 
la Poles, successively carls, marquises, and dukes 
ol Su'Jolk, und eventually ruined by a royal alli¬ 
ance and u prospect of the succession to the 
crown. The founder of the greatness of this 
himily, which shot so rapidly to so proud a height, 
and idled for a century so large a space in the 
history of the country, was a merchant originally 
ol Ravenscre, and afterwards of the neighbouring 
town of Hull, named William de la Pole, who 
llnurishcd in the time of Edward III. He was 
esteemed the greatest merchant in England, and 
* Sco Macphersoi), i, 629,650. 666, 


must li .ve possessed immense wealth for that age, 
since on one occasion he lent King F.dward no less 
a sum than 18,500/. Edward made the opulent 
merchant the chief baron of his Exchequer, and a 
knight banneret; and in the course of that and the 
following reign he was often employed in em¬ 
bassies and in other important affairs of state along 
with the most distinguished men in the kingdom. 
Ilia political employments and ljpmmrs, however, 
do not appear to have withdrawn him from com¬ 
merce. llis son Michael also began life as a 
merchant. This was he whom Rielrard II. created 
Earl of Sullblk, and made his lord chancellor,* 
hut who was soon afterwards driven from office, 
and deprived of property, rank, and everything 
except his life, which he saved by taking flight to 
France, m the sweeping reform of the court by the 
king’s uncle, the Duke of Gloucester, and his 
“ wonderful parliament.”f Michael's son of the 
same name, however, was recalled, and restored to 
his father’s dlenities a year or two before the de¬ 
position of Richard: it. was his son, also named 
Michael, who fell in 1115 at the battle ot Azineourt.f 
The uncle, again, and heir of this last, William de. la 
Pole, was the celebrated Earl of Sullblk who com¬ 
manded at the siege of Oilcans in 1 129, when 
that place was relieved by Joan ol Arc,§ ami who 
afterwards becomes more conspicuous in the annals 
of the disastrous reign of the sixth Henry, as the 
favourite of the Queen Margaret of Anjou, tin ougli 
whose inllucnee he was first created Marquis and 
atterwards Duke of Suffolk, and made lord chan¬ 
cellor, lord high adiniial, and prime minister, or 
rather dictator of the kingdom—honours, how¬ 
ever, which only conducted him after a lew years 
to a bloody death.|| But this catastrophe did not 
put an end to the still buoyant fortunes ol the 
family. Soon alter the accession of Edward IV., 
John de la Pole, the son of the late duke, was re¬ 
stored by the Yorkist king to the same place in the 
first rank of the peerage to which his lather had 
been raised by the House of Lancaster; and this 
second Duke of Suffolk eventually married the 
Princess Elizabeth, the sister of King Edward. 
Their eldest son John, who had been in 1467 
created Karl of Lincoln, was declared by Richard 
111. 1 iis presumptive heir, on the death of his son 
Edward Piince of Wales m 1184; and n nmr- 
iinge was also arranged at the same time between 
then daughter Ann and James Duke ol Kotli- 
sny, afterwards James IV. of Scotland. But the 
family had now reached the summit of its great¬ 
ness. 1 ii the change of circumstances that fol¬ 
lowed the overthrow of Richard, the Scottish 
marriage never took place; and the Earl ot Lin¬ 
coln died in 1487, a few years before his lather, 
without having enjoyed either crown or dukedom. 
To the hitler his younger brother Edmund suc¬ 
ceeded, and was the last of the noble house of De 
la Pole. lie was put to death, as will he related 

* s.'l" vui. i. p. ?tu. t n>iil p 792. 
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in the next Book, by Henry VII., in 1$13—his 
claim to the crown through his relationship to the 
House of York being, as is generally believed, the 
true cause of hiS destruction. f It may be added, 
that letters as well as commerce were broughf near 
to the crown by the De la Poles, if we may entirely 
depend upon the common account; for the first 
Duke of Suffolk married Alice, daughter of Thoitms 
Chaucer, Speaker of the House of Commons, who 
is said to have Ifeen the son of the poet; and she 
became the mother of John, the second duke, who 
married the sister of Edward TV. 

One of the greatest of the English merchants in 
the reign of Henry VI. was William Cannyng, or 
Cnnyngs, of Bristol—a name made familiar to 
modern renders hv the famous forgeries of Chat- 
terton. Two letters of King Henry, addressed in 
1440 to the Grand Master of Prussia and the 
magistrates of Dantzic, reeommending to their 
good offices two factors resident within their juris¬ 
dictions of his “ beloved and honourable merchant 
William Canyngs,” are printed in the ‘ Eirdeni.’ 
On Canyngs’smonument in the magnificent church 
of St. Mary ltsulcliff, in Bristol, of which lie was 
the founder, it is stated, that on one occasion ship¬ 
ping lielonging to him to iho amount of 2470 tons 
was seized by Edward TV., in which were included 
some vessels of 400, of 500, and even of 900 tons. 
Ciuivngs was one of those merchants who took part 
in the Ireland trade after it was extended beyond 
its original seat at Scarborough ; he was probably 
the first who brought it to Bristol. In 1150 we 
find permission granted to him by King Homy to 
employ two ships of whatever burden lor two \ ears 
m the trade to Iceland and Finmark, and to export 
in them any species of goods not restiieted by law 
to tlie staple at Calais. Tin's license became ne¬ 
cessary in consequence of the existing law which 
prohibited all English subjects from trading to 
Iceland without permission both of their own 
sovereign and of the. King of Denmark.* Canyngs 
bad previously obtained letters from the Danish 
king, authorising him to load certain vessels with 
lawful English merchandise for Iceland and Fin- 
mark, to take in return lisb and other merchandise, 
and to make as many voyages as he should think 
proper during a limited term, in order to recover 
debts due to him in those countries. King Henry's 
license is stated to ha\e been granted in consider¬ 
ation of the good services granted to him by Co- 
nyngs while mayor of Bristol—an ollice to which 
the great merchant was elected by his fellow- 
citizens no fewer than live times. 

Another of the opulent commercial men of (hi-, age, 
who is especially famous in storv, is Richard Whyt- 
ington, the history of whose cat, however, must he 
held to belong to the region of poetry and fable; for, 
instead of being originally a poor scullion-hoy, he 
was the son of Sir William Whvtington, knight, 
as is stated in the ordinances of his college of St. 
Spirit and St. Mary, yet preserved in the custody of 
the Mercers’ Company of London. Whytingtou was 

• By the Slat. 8 Henry VI. c. 2. 


elected lord mayor of London in 1397 ; again in 
1406; and a third time in 1419. During his 
second mayoralty we find him lending Ilenry IV. 
the sum of 1000/. on the security of ttye subsidies 
on wool, hides, and woolfels, while one of the 
greatest princes of the church, the Bishop of Dur¬ 
ham, advanced only 100 marks, and the must 
opulent of the lay nobility that contributed, no 
more than 500/.* The above-mentioned college 
was suppressed in the reign of Edward VI.; lmt 
another foundation of Whytington’s, bis almshouse 
near Ilighgate, still remains a monument of the 
wealth mid munificence of this “ worthy and not¬ 
able merchant, the which while he lived had right 
liberal and large hands to the need) and poor 
people,” to make use of the terms in which lie is 
described by his executors, in the body of rules 
established by them for the management of the 
latter charity. Among the subscribers along with 
Whvtington to the loan to Henry FV., are two 
other London merchants, John Norburv and John 
ilcuile, whose opulence appears to have at. this 
time exceeded his ; for they advanced the sum of 
2000/. each. llendc was mayor in 1391 anil 
1404 ; and both he and Norlmry were the foun¬ 
ders of several churches, colleges, and other cha¬ 
ritable institutions. Another eminent English 
merchant anil mariner of those times was John 
Taverner of Hull, who, in a royal license gr.mti <1 
in 1449, is said to have, “ by the help of God and 
some of the king’s subjects,” built a slop as lau;e 
as a great carraek (that is, one of the first class ol 
the Venetian traders), or even longer, wLitL the 
king directed should he called the Carraek Gi.icc 
Dieu—authoiising Taverner at the same time to 
take on hoard his carraek wool, tin, lamb-skins, 
woolfels, passelarges, and other hides, raw oi 
tanned, and any other merchandise, in tin polls 
of London, Southampton, Hull, or Sandwich, and, 
cm paying aliens’ duty, to carry them direct to 
Italy, from which he might bring hack how-staves, 
wax, and other foreign produce necessary for the 
country, to the great benefit of the revenue and of 
the nation.f “ The exemption of an English sub¬ 
ject,” observes Macphersori, “ from the law of the 
staple, in consideration of the extraordinary size of 
his ship, is a clear proof that no such vessel had 
hitherto been built in England.” Henry V., thirty 
or forty years before this time, had built some 
dromons, or large ships of war, at Southampton, 
such, according to the author of the ‘ Libel of 
English Policy,’ as were never seen m the world 
before, to match those which Ins enemies the 
French had obtained from the Genoese and Casti¬ 
lians. Three of these ships of Henry V. were called 
the Trinity, the Grace de Dieu, and the Holy 
Ghost. Another contemporary writer mentions 
two ships belonging to the tied with which this 
king made his second invasion of France—one 
called the King’s Chandler, the other the King’s 
Ilall,—both of which weie fitted up with extraor- 

• Spo Iho lisl of subf-ciiplions in Rymor, viii. 488. 
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din ary suniptuoiisuoss. That calk'd the lviuu, s 
Chamber, in which Henry himself embarked, is said 
to have carried a sail uf purple silk, with the arms 
of England and France embroidered on it. 

To these, instances of commercial opulence in 
England in the fifteenth century may be added 
another of a merchant of France of the same era, 
which is still more rennokable, both in itself, and 
especially if wc take into account the then cala¬ 
mitous circumstances of that country. Mr. Mac- 
phorson has drawn up from various sources the 
lollowing account of Jacques Cu'ur, “ who, at a 
time when trade was scarcely known in France, is 
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said to have employed ;?0() factors to manage his 
vast commerce, which extended to the Tm ks and 
Persians of the East, and the Saracens of Africa ; 
the most remote nations then known to the mer¬ 
chants of Europe. Uis exports consisted chiefly 
of woollen cloths, linens, and paper—then the 
principal manufactures of France; and his returns 
weie silks, spiccries, Ac. But some sav that his 
dealings were ehielly in gold, silver, and arms. 
This illustrious merchant was treasurer (un/c/i- 
licr) to the King of France, and lent him 200,000 
crowns; without which he could not have under¬ 
taken the reduction of Normandy. Being sent on 
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aii embassy to Lausanne, bis enemies took the 
opportunity of Ins absence to brim; false charges 
against him ; anil the king,logiirvlless of bis multi¬ 
plied services ami zealous attachment, abandoned 
him to their malice. Though nothing could lie 
proved against him, in a Inal conducted by Ins 
enemies with acknowledged unfairness, be *,i'ie 
condemned, the 19th of Min, M53, to the aiiirinlc 
homp'iili/r, to confiscation of all Ills property, and 
imprisonment. 1 laving escaped from confinement 
by the gruleftij assistance of one of bis cleiks, he 
recover! d some pint of bis property winch was 
in forei"n countries ; and heina nppmntod by the 
pope to command a division ol his fleet, he died in 
that ser\ ice at (lino in the year I l.Vi.”* 

In this aye, both in our own and in oilier coun¬ 
tries, connneicc was not on]y carried on by King's 
and nobles a« well as by 1 1 it* icgulur liiereliant, 
bn! among the most active ti.idcrs y\ere sonic of the 
biglicr oler.iv. In England, indeed, it bad long 
been eustomsi v lor the greatest dignitaries in the 
ebureli lo engagi' in mercantile pursuits. Matthew 
Paris tells m tlrin M'dliain ol 'I'nunpington, abbot 
of St. Alban’s, in the leign of Henry 111., trailed 
extensively in lierrings, lor the purchasing of 
which at. the pinper season lie bad agents at Yar¬ 
mouth, yvbciebc bad bought a lame house for fifty 
tnaifs, m which lie Stored the fish till they wire 
sold, “In I lie inestimable advantage,” says the 
historian, “ as well as liououi of bis abbey.” Kre- 
(incut mention is made in those early times of 
tiading-vessels which were the property of hi - Imps, 
and oilier ecclesiastics of rank. Nor did these 
eminent pi rsons sometimes disdain to take advan¬ 
tage oi vi i \ ii regular and questionable way s of pur¬ 
se my tIn 1 11 extra- professional gams. One transaction 
in w Inch two bishops ol Iceland figure the Historian 
of Coiiimcicc docs not hesitate to designate as a 
- ehnne of smuggling. They were m the habit, it. 
H’cins, of icipieslmg and obtaining li-rcnscs from 
Henry \ I. lor sending English vessels to Iceland 
on mu urns pretences, which have all the look of 
being Collusive airangcments betxvctn them and 
tin- owners of the vessels for cairving on an illicit 
trade. | Iceland, it may be observed, in passing, 
is stated, at tins time, to have possessed neither 
cloth, wine, ale, corn, not* salt; almost its only 
piodiiee seems to lane been full. Licenses were 
often obtained from the English kings by popes, 
eaidinals, and other foreign eeelcsia.-tics, to export 
wool and other goods without payment of the usual 
duties. The religious persons of all kinds resident, 
m tire country were not considered subject, to the 
payment of custom-duties, any more than of almost 
any other public burdens ; and, taking advantage 
ol this privilege, the Cistercian monks had become 
the greatest wool-nierelnuits in the kingdom, until, 
in lit 14, the parliament interfered, and prohibited 
them for the future from practising any kind of 
commerce. The evil, however, of ecclesiastical 
communities and individuals engaging in trade 

* M ty’jtluMstm Ann.iK of Conmu*rcv, i. 670. 
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long continued in England and elsewhere to defy 
the edicts both of the temporal ami the spiritual 
authorities. 

Commercial legislation in England in the reign 
of Henry VI. was still as short-sighted and barba¬ 
rous as ever, especially on the great subject of 
national jealousy—the treatment of foreigners. 
In 1 129 a law was passed that no Englishman for 
the future should sell goods to any foreign mer¬ 
chant except for ready money, or for other goods 
delivered on the instant.* The penalty for the 
violation of this enactment was to be the forfeiture 
of the merchandise. The very next year, hows 
ever, we find the parliament complaining, that, be¬ 
cause of this ordinance, “ the English merchants 
have not sold, nor cannot sell nor utter, their cloths 
to merchants aliens, whereby the king hath lost 
his subsidies and customs, which lie ought to have 
bad if the said cloths had been sold us they were, 
and were wont, heretofore, and English merchants, 
clothvvoikcr-, and other the king’s liege people, in 
dims pints of his realm greatly annoyed and 
endamaged whereupon, at the solicitation of 
tin- commons, the late law is so far relaxed as Lo 
permit sales at six months’ credit t Nome years 
after this, the wisdom of the legislature displayed 
itself in another attempt of a still stranger kind. 
In M.'<9 it was oidaiiied that no foieign merchant 
should sell unv goods to another foreigner in Eng¬ 
land, on pain of the forfeiture of the goods so sold ; 
the reason assigned for this law being, that. “ great 
damages and losses daily come to the king and to 
his people by the buying and selling that the mer¬ 
chants, aliens and strangers, do make at tlieii 
proper will and liberty, as by such buying and 
selling, which they use together, of all manner ot 
merchandises, anv of them with other, and also 
by covins and compassing* that they do, to impair 
and abate the price, and value of all inanuci of 
merchandises of this noble realm, and increase 
and enhance the price of all their own nicichan- 
dises, whereby the said merchants aliens be gn-allv 
enriched, and the king’s subjects, nmchants 
denizens of the same realm, grievously impover¬ 
ished, and great treasure by the same aliens 
brought out of this realm, the customs and sub¬ 
sidies by them due to the king greatly diminished, 
and the navy of the said realm greatly dcstioycd 
and hindered.”j Ilappv, says the Roman poet, is 
the man who is able to t<-ll the causes ot things! 
It is very difficult, however, to understand this par¬ 
liamentary logic, or to see how either the conse¬ 
quences alleged, or any others of a pernicious sort, 
could How from London or any other town in 
England being made, wlmt Bruges, and Calais, 
and other continental emporia were, a place to 
which foreigners of all nations brought the pro¬ 
duce of their respective countries for exchange 
with one another, us well as for the. supply of the 
resident inhabitants. The only effort of prohibit¬ 
ing the funner of these two kinds of traffic would 

* Slat. B Hun. VI r. 21. + Slat. 9 lien. VI. r, 2. 
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lx- to prevent the foreign merchants from bringing 
with them so large a quantity of goods as they 
would otherwise, have done. 

The calamitous circumstances of the last eight 
or ten years of the nominal reign of Henry VI.— 
during the greater part of which period the king¬ 
dom was almost without a government, and the. 
land a great battle-field—could not fail to he 
keenly felt by the tender plant of our rising foreign 
commerce. Although its growth was checked, ! 
however, by the storms with which it had now to 
contend, it was already too st.iting to receive more 
than a temporary injury ; anil it began to recover 
its former.aetivily and prosperity as soon as some 
degree of tranquillity was restored. The. reign of 
Kdwaid IV. *s marked by many commercial 
treaties with foreign powers, which are to he con¬ 
sidered as evidences, not so much of any peculiar j 
attachment to the interests of trade in that prince—- 
although, as we have seen, it was a pursuit which 
lie did not disdain to follow on his own account— 
as itl the importance which it had now aequocd m | 
the public estimation, and the manner in which it ; 
was consequently enabled to compel attention to 
its claims. Such treaties were, made in 14(53 with 
Dcmmuk; in lltid with Brittonv ; the same \eur 
with Castile; in 1-1(17 with the Netherlands; m | 
I4(is with Brittany again; ill 14-7f> with the 
llanse Towns; m 147s with the Netherlands 
again; in 1482 with the (Jmpuscoans in Spain, 
iVr. The only one of these conventions that in¬ 
quires particular notice is that with the Manse 
Towns, which was concluded at l ti'echl, after a 
gteat. deal of negotiation, by commissioners ap¬ 
pointed on both sides. At this time the great, 
trading communiU of the llanse comprised nearly 
seven!) cities and towns of Germany, which wete 
divided into the distiicts, or regions, as they were 


called, of Lubcek, Cologne, Brunswick, and 
Dantzic—the city of Luheek standing at the head 
of the whole confederacy. Of “the factories of the 
liaise merchants in foreign countries, lour weic 
accounted of chief dignity—namely, those of No- 
vogorod, in Russia ; Loudon, m England ; Binges, 
it^ 'glandersjj and Bergen, in Norway. Itispio- 
hahle that, of these, London was the most ancient, 
as well its the most important,.* •The. llanse mer¬ 
chants resident, in and trading to Lnndoi* had 
early received important privileges from the Eng¬ 
lish kings, which, howcvci, had cbinmnnlv been 
granted only for short terms, and had of late espe¬ 
cially been held upon a still more premiums lemur 
than usual, and even subjected occasion,ill\ to cm 
tailmrnt or total suspension. The object of the 
present treaty was to umrdv this state of things, 
winch was found to he fraught with ineonvemenee 
to all parlies, and to establish the 1 lansC . laclui irs 
in England upon a foundation of permanent secu¬ 
rity. It was agreed that all past lupines oi com¬ 
plaints on both sides should lie tinned in oblivion, 
and that a full settlement ol conflicting claims 
should he Vfleeted b\ a payment to the llanse 
merchants of 10,000/. steilmg, which they con¬ 
sented to receive m the. shape ol customs remitted 
upon their subsequent mipuits and cxpnits. Il 
was also mrauged that the king should appoint two 
or more pulges, who, without an\ legal lormali- 
ties, should do justice between the parties in all 
civil or criminal muses u which the llanse mer¬ 
chants might he concerned m England, a similar 
piowsioti being made foi the settlement of disputes 
involving the English residents m the Manse eoun- 
triis. It is m this hen-tv, we believe, that the first, 
mention is made ol the Loudon Staelhol, or Steel¬ 
yard, which is dcscnbcd as a eourt-vaid extending 

* M.i« Aim. ol Com u TIM 
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to the Teutonic Guildhall- It was not, therefore, us 
lias licet) genettdly assumed, the same with the 
Teutonic Guildhali' although both buddings seen) 
to have eventually come into the possession of .the 
Utilise, merchants, if the latter did not oiiginally 
belong to that confederacy. The Steelyard, by the 
present tiealv, was conveyed to the, Hansards by 
the king in absolute propel tv, as were also a court¬ 
yard called by (he same name in the town id 
Fusion, mid another house ni Lynne, they be¬ 
coming bound to hear all the huidens loi pious 
purposes to which these social buildings W'cic 
liable by ancient foundation, or the bequests ol the 
faithful, and having lull power to pull down and 
rebuild, as they liuulit Imd convenient. flic Lon¬ 
don Steely aid, nr Steel-home, as it was sometimes 
called, stood between Tlianics-sticel and the river, 
where there is a stieet still known by the name, of 
Steclyard-sticct, a little to the east of Dow gate 
bVliaif. The name seems to have no connexion 
with steel, but is said to mean the place where 
cloths, and pnhaps also other goods, were sealed 
or stumped.* 

Resides the gam which he made by bis own 
cotnineieud undcitakings, Kdwaid IV. obtained 
large pecuniary supplies at various tunes in the 
foim of loans (rout the merchants and mercantile 
eonuininitics both of lus own kingdom and of 
other countries. The amount of these advances 
evinces the opulence which was now not inifre- 
qnent among the followers of eonuneiee. In the 
preceding reign, according to the statement in an 
act of parliament passed in 1449,t fhc annual 
revenue derived from the customs at the great 
staple of Calais, which m the leigu of Edward III. 
had amounted to 68,000/., had then fallen to 
12,000/.; under wliuli state of things the .com¬ 
mons ol the land, it is affirmed, weie “ not en¬ 
riched by their wools and woullcls and other mer¬ 
chandise, as they weie wont to lie, the merchant* 
gicatlv diminished as well in lniinhei as In goods, 
and not nfpowci nor of comfort to hoy the wools 
and wool tel* and other merchandises, as they ha\c 
done of old lime, the soldiers of Calais and of the 
inarches then; i of paid ol lliur wages, and the 
town of Calais by default of repaint ion likely to he 
destroyed.” 'Within a few ye.us from this date, 
however, the nieiehauts ot Calais weie wealthy 
enough to lend King Kdwaid what was a huge 
amount of money in those days. In 1 Hid lie. is 
stated in the Rolls of Parliament to have owed 
them 32,861/., for payment of which they were 
assigned a yeailv instalment out of the subsidies 
on wool. lie continued, however, to borrow 
largely in subsequent years| so that in 1468 lie 
was still owing them about 3,4,000/., a debt which 
he increased the next year by 10,000/., Ixiirowed 
of them for payment ol apart of his sister’s portion 
to the Duke of Rurgiindy. On many other occa¬ 
sions he resorted for pecuniary assistance to the 

• “ Kiliiin. in Itis * Kt\niolo"irum Teutouiru* Lingua*,* explain* a 
Stael hoi Iti in* iht* plate where djed cloths an* scaled with llit* %lut l- 
lont (seal of lead - )”— Macpheison, Ann. ol‘Coin. i. 091. l$nl in what 
language floes stacl siguily a seal? 

f 27 lien. Vi. c. 2. 


same quarter. Another quarter to which lie re¬ 
peatedly lmd lecourse was that of the famous 
Medici, the princely merchants of Florence. Co- 
mines assures us that one of the agents of Cosmo 
<le’ Medici was chiefly instrumental in enabling 
him to mount the throne, by furnishing him at 
one time with a sum of not less than 120,000 
ciowns. Florence, we. may remark, was now 
growing rich by_ the oriental trade, which had 
neai ly left Genoa, torn ns the latter republic was 
by internal dissensions, as well as deprived of all 
its possessions in the Fast by the conquests of the 
Tuiks. 

Some documents printed by Ryincr, relating to 
an application made to King Fdwurd by some 
Spanish merchants in 1-110, for compensation on 
account of the loss of several vessels and cargoes 
which they alleged had been politically taken from 
them hv the people of Sandwich, Dartmouth, Ply¬ 
mouth, and Jersey, furnish some information re¬ 
specting the ordinary size of the trading-vessels of 
those times, and the value both of the ships and 
their cargoes. The ships in question were laden 
with iron, wme, wool, raisins, liquorice, spieery, 
incense, oranges, inarfac, and a small quantity of 
cheese—all the produce of the. north of Spain. 
They weie seven in number, of which one, called a 
carvel,* of 1 I (Molls, valued at 1 50/., and having wool, 
iron, &c. on hoard, to the amount of 2350/. more, 
was hound for Flanders: the cargoes of the others, 
whose destination was England, were all of much 
less value. They were, a carvel of 120 tons, valued 
at 180/., with a cargo valued at 210/.; a ship of 120 
tons, valued at 1 10/., with a cargo valued at 1 GO/. ; 
a carvel of 110 tons, valued at 140/., with a cargo 
valued at. 240/.; a ship of 100 tons, valued at 101/. 
10.v., with a cargo valued at 451/. 10 s.; a ship of 10 
toils, valued at 100/ , with a cargo valued at 250/.; 
and a carvel of 40 tons, valued at 10/., with a 
eaigo valu,ed at 180/.J- These statements may lie 
compared with those in the documents contained 
in a preceding volume of the same collection re¬ 
lating to the dispute with the llanse Towns which 
was at length settled, as mentioned above, hv the 
treaty of 1409. In the latter we find mention 
made of a Newcastle ship of 200 tons, valued at 
400/.; of a cog belonging to Hull, which, wiLh its 
eaigo of cloth, was valued at 200/.; of another, 
laden with oil, wax, and werke, (?) valued at 300/.; 
of a barge belonging to Falmouth, laden with salt 
and canvass of Enttany, valued at 333/. 6s\ 8c/.; 
of another Yarmouth vessel, laden with salt, cloth, 
and salmon, valued at 40/; of four vessels belong¬ 
ing to Lynne, carrying cloth to the value of 3623/. 
5.1. 1 It/., besides wine and other goods; and of a 
crayerj belonging to Lynne, laden with osntunds 

• CarM*l, or Caravel, from the Spanish Cnuivrhi, is explained l»y 
Johnson to lie a hind ol ship, with «i Mpuire poop, lor met ly used m 
Spain. 

f IAedera, xi. <>71. 672. 

} Ci.ijer, Ciare, 01 ( my, a small sea vessel, fiom the 01*1 Fiench, 
Cuttn. 

" O Melancholy 1” 

ki\ s Belanu* in * Cymbelim*,’— 

** Who evei yet could sound thy bottom ? find 
The oo/e to show what coast thy sluggish ciaro 
Might easiliesi harbour in r” 
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and other goods to the value of f>43/. 14.?. 2 d- 
•Towards the close of the reign of Edward IV., it 
appears «fjom the orders issued for the manning of 
the tlcet on the breaking out of the war with Scot¬ 
land in 148], the. crown was possessed of no fewer 
than six ships of its own ; which was probably the 
greatest royal navy that had existed in England 
since the reign of William the Conqueror. 

The foreign trade of the country, as one of its 
most important interests, occupied much of the 
attention of the parliament called together by 
Richard III., in the first yea/ of his reign. Of 
the fifteen acts passed by it, seven relate to com¬ 
merce and.manufactures. The iirst of these—the 
subject of which was chiefly the fabrication and 
dying of woollen cloths—will be noticed again in a 
subsequent page, when we conic to give an account 
of the state of the useful arts in the present period. 
It is only necessary to refer licie to one of the 
complaints in the preamble, winch states that it 
had been customary for the foreign merchants in 
their purchases of wool, to piocure it sorted and 
picked, and to leave the locks and other refuse—by 
reason of which, it is added, there had come to be 
no manufacture of fine drapery in England: to 
icmcdy tins evil, it was provided that, for the 
future, no wool should lie sold to strangers cleaned 
fiom the locks or refuse, or in any other state than 
as it was shorn*—an enactment conceived ill the 
spirit of the very infancy and rudest haibausin of 
commercial legislation. The next chapter of the 
statute, entitled ‘An Act touching the Merchants 
of Italy,’ is very interesting for the information 
which it incidentally furnishes respecting the trade 
then carried on in this country by foreign mer¬ 
chants. The picainble represents, that merchant 
strangers of the nation of Italy—-under which inline 
are included not only the Venetians, Genoese, Flo- 
K'utines, Apulians, Sicilians, and Eucancis, nr peo¬ 
ple of Lucca, but also the Catalonians “and other 
of the same nation,” according to the fashion of 
speaking in that age, which was to consider all the 
countries hordering on the Mediterranean as be¬ 
longing to Italy,—were resident in great numbers 
both in London and in other cities of England, and 
were in the habit of taking warehouses and cellars 
in which to store the wares and merchandises they 
imported, “ and them in their said warehouses and 
cellars deceivably pack, meddle (mix), and keep 
unto the time the prices thereof been gTeatly en¬ 
hanced, for their most lucre, and the same wares 
and merchandises then sell to all manner of people, 
as well withiu the ports whercunto they bring their 
said wares and merchandise, as in other diveis and 
many places generally within this realm, as well 
by retail otherwise.” An extensive and active 
internal trade, therefore, was carried on by these 
foreign residents : it is probable, indeed, that be¬ 
sides their business as importers and exporters, the 
greater part of the domestic sale of commodities 
brought, from beyond seas was in their bands. 
This is the second condition in the natural com- 

• 1 Richard Ill, p, 8, 


mercial progress of a country ; first, its poverty 
and barbarism invite only the. occasional lesort of 
foreigners, witluyit offeiing any temptation to them 
to tike it]) their residence w it In 11 it; then, as its 
wealth increases, foreigners find even its home trade 
an object worth their attention, and one which they 
e* ,iv secure by the application of their superior skill 
and resources; lastly, in the height of its civiliza¬ 
tion, and when the energies of its inhabitant^ have 
been fully developed- m a great measure by the 
impulse icrcived from these stranger residents,— 
its traffic of all kinds, as well ns all the other 
businesses earned on in it, natuiallv falls into the 
almost exclusive possession of it- own people. 
England, then, at the end of the fifUcntli (cntnrv, 
was only yet making its way throuah the inteime¬ 
diate or transition stage in this advance from having 
no commerce at all to having acnnimcicc propcily 
its own. The act goes on to recite, that the fuieign 
merchants not only traded in (lie manner that lias 
been described in the goods imported by them¬ 
selves from abroad, but also bought, in the pints 
when' they were established and elsewhere, at their 
free will, the vaiious commodities which were the 
produce of this realm, and sold them again at their 
plensuie witlun the country, us generally and freely 
as an\ of the king’s subjects. “ And the same 
merchants of Italy and olliei merchants strangers,” 
it is added, “ be hosts, and take unto them people of 
other Rations to sojoui n willi them, and daily buy 
and sell, and make many privy and secret contracts 
and bargains with the same people.” They are 
farther specially clanged with buying up ill divers 
places within the lealm great quantities of wool, 
woollen cloth, and other merchandises, part of 
which they sold again both to natives and aliens, 
as they found it most for their profit, delivering a 
great part of the wool to elotlrieis to make into 
cloth “ after their pleasures.” “ Mol cover, most, 
dread sovereign lmd,” continues the rental, “ arti¬ 
ficers and other strangers not horn within jour 
obeisance daily result and lcpair unto your said 
city of London, and other cities, boroughs, and 
towns of your said lealm, in great number, and 
moie than they have used to do in days past, and 
inhabit, themself within your said realm, with 
their wives, children, and household, and will not. 
take upon them any laborious occupation, as cart¬ 
ing and ploughing, and other like business, hut 
use making of cloth and other handicrafts and easy 
occupations, and bring and convey from the parts 
of beyond the sea great substance of wares and 
merchandises unto fairs and markets, and all other 
places of your realm, at their pleasure, and there 
sell the same as well by retail as otherwise, as 
freely as any of your said subjects usetli for to do, 
to the great, hurt, and impoverishing of your said 
subjects, and in nowise will suffer nor take any of 
your subjects to work with them, but only take 
into their service people born in their own coun¬ 
tries, whereby your said subjects for lack of occu¬ 
pation fall to idleness, and been thieves, beggais, 
vagabonds, and people of vicious living, to the 
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groat trouble of your highness mid of nil your said 
realm.” We need not transcribe the enacting 
part of the statute ; its historical interest, and Us 
value, for our present purpose, lie in the abovet\)re.- 
aiiible, which furnishes so (oil and clear an account 
of the manner in which the commerce of the coun¬ 
try was at this time conducted. The evils',, .nr 
supposed evils, so strongly complained of w cj e of 
coiusc attempted* to he remedied l>y all soils of 
lestiietions on the opeiatious of tht' toreign dealeis 
— -resti ielious vylurh wrje one and all ahsuid and 
of mischievous tendenev, as well as, fortunately, 
li, their verv nature ot impiaelicahle enforcement. 
Their almost avowid ob]ccl was to check the nn- 
pmlatum oi loieigu eomiliodities of all kinds. 
While shacl I - ■ s, howevei, aie imposed upon the 
trade, in all othci commodities, it is interesting to 
find an exception made m favour of the new-horn 
trade m hooks, tie cication of the great ait ic- 
centlv inv ctiU-.fl <4 e:rowing them as it weie m 
crops, evi n as the piamtold produce of the corn¬ 
fields is miM d tiorn the scattered seed. “ lTo- 
valed alwa\s,” tlm statute concludes, “ that this 
act oi any p.ut ihr’rol, oi anv other net made or 
to he made m this piesent. p.oliamenl, in no wise 
extend or he. prepidieial, any let, hurt, or impedi- 
nieot to any artificer or merchant stianger, ol what 
nation or country he he, oi shtill he oi, loi hnugine 
into Ihis realm, or selling nv ictad oi uloenvise, ol 
any maimer hooks wi it ten or nnpmited, or lor the 
inhabiting within the said leilin lo, the same in¬ 
tent, or to any v\ l iter, Immei, himli i. oi ini|iimU5| 
of such hooks as he hath, or shall have, to sell by 
way of merchandise, oi for then abode m the' same 
realm, lot the exercising ol the said ii(fii|>atioiis, 
this act or any pail thereof notw il lislantlmg 1 
Two other arts of this parliament continue for 
ten vears loneei prohibitions passed m the pic- 
cedmg reign against the importation ol a trieai 
numher of loieigu manufactured alludes i’hey 
will he noticed mine at length presmtly. Intel 
veiling between these lion-iinportation acts is ano¬ 
ther of a directly opposite character, ordanumj 
that, for the future, along with every luiti d v it In r 
Malvesy (Malmc.scv) oi 1 vie wme hlouglit m tin 
country by the Venetians or others should he im¬ 
ported ten good and able howslaves. lurincily, i! 
is alleged, how staves used to he sold at -10'. lh< 
bundled, or dfiv 1 . 8f7. at most ; bul now, by the sedi¬ 
tious confederacy of the Lombards trading to this 
country, they had iisen to the “outrageous pi ice” 
of 8/. the bundled.t This, it. may lie observed, 
was the second attempt that had been made to 
remedy the grievance in question. The way in 
which it was first attacked was more diicet. In 
14S2 it was oidained that, whereas the bowyers 
in every part of the realm sold their hows “at such 
a great and excessive price, that the king’s sub¬ 
jects properly disposed to shoot he not of [lower to 
buy to them hows;” therefore, from the feast of 
Taster next coming, no bowman should take from 
any of the king’s liege people for a longbow ot 
i liuii. i n c. u. f lb.a. c. it. 
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yew more than 3.?. 4 d* This was certainly carry¬ 
ing faith in the viitue of an act of parliament as 
far as it. could well go. ( ■ 

Here, then, were two legislative modes of keep¬ 
ing dowui prices. The last ol the acts ol Riehaid s 
parliament which it remains for us to notice, fur¬ 
nishes an example of a third. The evil against 
which this act, is directed is the high price of 
Malinesey wine—a public calamity which is both 
pathetically and indignantly bewailed. Butts of 
wine called Malvesy, it is affirmed, were wont in 
gieat plenty to he brought into this realm to he 
sold “ before the 21 til and 28th years of the reign 
ot lleniy IV., late in deed and not of right king ol 
England", and also in the same years at, which 
time they held from 140 to 121) gallons a piece; 
“and then a man might buy and have of the mer¬ 
chant stranger, seller of the saidMalveseys.by on an 
of the said plenty of them, for 5().v., or 53.v. 4</. at 
tin' most, a butt of such wine, he taking for his 
payment thereof two parts in woollen cloth wrought, 
m ibis realm, and the third part in ready money.” 
But now, the act proceeds to complain, the dealeis 
in these wines have, “ by subtle anderalty means,'’ 
So (-outlived it that the butts of Malinesey lately 
impelled scarcely hold BIS gallons; “and lie- 
sides,” it is added,“ they knowing, as it seemeth, 
what quantity of Mich wme may serve yearly to be 
sold within this realm, where they weie wont, to 
hung hither yearly great quantity and plentcously 
ol such wme lo he sold aftei the prices afore-aid, of 
(heir eialtmess use to bring no mole hither now m 
late (lavs hut only as will scantily sei ve. this realm 
a veal, wherethrough they have enhanced the 
pi ice oi' the same wines to eight matks (o/. (is. 8i/.) 
a butt, ri'dili/ moiit'tj , iiinl no r/nlh , to the great 
clinching ot themself, and great deceit, loss, Burt, 
and damage of all the. commons of this realm.” 
The plan adopted for reformation ol this inconve¬ 
nience. was simply to nulani that, the laitt of 
Malinesey should he again of the old measure. 
It seems to have been thought that the old mea¬ 
sure was the cause of the old price, and that the 
one being restored, the other would follow of 
' course. 

I Little, it is plain, can he said in commendation 
| of the enlightened wisdom of any part of this system 
! of commercial policy. The various facts and state- 
| incuts iliat have been quoted, however, all go to 
attest the actual commercial advancement of the 
umntrv in despite of vicious legislation. The 
subject of trade is seen tilling a constantly en¬ 
larging space in the public eye; and even the. 
misdirected efforts of the law show how strongly 
ami generally men’s minds were now set upon the 
cultivation of that great field of national industry. 

In Scotland also, as well as in England, the, 
manufactures and commerce of the country appear, 
on the whole, to have made considerable advances 
in the course of the, fifteenth century. It is re¬ 
corded that the English vice-admiral, Sir llobeit 
Umfraville, in an expedition upon which he sailed 

» 22 KOv, IV c. i. 
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to the Frith of Forth in 1410, besides plundering 
the country on both coasts of that arm of the sea, 
carried.ojf as prizes fourteen “good ships” laden 
with woollen and linen cloth, pitch, tar, woad, 
meal, wheat, and rye, in addition to many w hich 
lie burned.* This shows that even in the earlier 
part ol the present period Scotland was bv no 
means destitute of trade and shipping. Some of 
the vessels taken by TJmfraville, however, might 
belong to foreigners; the. Lombards, in particular, 
according to Fordun, already carried on a consider¬ 
able Scottish trade, and some V the ships in which 
they resorted to the country w ere of large bin den. 
Th( usual staple of the Scottish continental com¬ 
merce was at, Bruges, in Handers. James 1„ in 
1425, removed it to Middlelnirgh, in Zeal in id ; 
but, on an embassy arming the same seat Hum 
the f Icmiligs, with concessions on some points as 
to wliieli the Scottish merchants hud felt aggrieved, 
he agreed to restore the funner ariangement. In 
‘The Libel ol Lirglish Fuller,’ however, written 
neatly twenty years alter tin-, we ate mini mod 
that the exports ol Scotland then consisted only of 
wool, wonllels, and hides. The Scottish wool, it 
is added, mid lo be mixed with the FiilIisIi, and 
maimlaelitred into cloth, at the towns ol Fopcrnig 
and Bell, m Flanders. It seems to have been ex¬ 
ported to Flanders in Scottish vessels, which 
letimud home with Cargoes of meieeie, hal.ei- 
tlashoi y, and other nianulaetured goods ol various 
hinds, among which are upended cart-wheels and 
barrows. Bui the must ample lulormatmn re¬ 
specting the commerce and niainilnetuics ol Scot¬ 
land dining this period is supplied, as in Fnglaud, 
h\ the statute-book. \ long succession of enact¬ 
ments iclating lo thg. subject commences (nun the 
ictinn ot James L, m 1424; (mm which date, it 
e worthy ot lemark, the Seullish laws, which had 
been hitherto in Latin, ale written, w uii only a 
h w except ions, iii the language ol the ciyuntry—an 
impiovenieut which was not adopted in Fnglaud 
till mule than sixty years ulierwaids Wc cm 
here, however, only notice, in their chronological 
older, a very few oi the more remarkable particu¬ 
lars to he collected fimn this sotuce. In 1425 it 
was, among other things, ordained that thcmei- 
ehants returning tnmi foreign countries should 
always bring hack, as part ol their returns, liai- 
ness (or defensive armour), spears, shafts, hows, 
and staves. The same parliament also passed a 
law for establishing a unifoimitv of weights and 
measures. From a law r ot 1 128, pet nutting mer¬ 
chants, for a year ensuing, to ship then goods in 
foreign vessels, where Scottish ones were not to 
he found, it would appear that a Scottish naviga¬ 
tion act existed before this time, although no 
record of it has been preserved. In 14150, a law 
w as passed to which the, epithet of anti-commercial 
may he applied, ordaining, that cloths made of silk 
or adorned with the finer furs, should not he worn 
hy any person under the rank of a knight, or w hose 
annual income was less than 200 marks. Thin 
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proves, however, that these expensive kinds of 
dress were then well known in the country, and 
were even in use among those “who did not belong 
to flic wealthiest classes. This same year King 
James imported from London for his own use the 
following articles-—which it may therefore, he 

.Mimed he could not procure aL home so readily 
or of so good a quality:-—20 tons ot wine; 12 
hows; 4 dozen voids of cloth iff diH'crcut colouis ; 
12 yards of scarlet; 20 yards of led w(Tested; 
8 dozen pewter vessels; 1200 w'ouiirn bowls, 
(lacked in four bauds ; dozen coven Is, a basin, 
and font; 2 s-urumcr saddles, 1 hackney-saddle, a 
woman's saddle with furniture; 2 portmanteaus; 
1 yards of motley ; 5 voids ol money . 5 voids of 
black cloth of hie; 12 yards ol fiiscy ; and 12 
skins of red lealhei. These goods win shipped 
fur Scotland m a \essel belonging lo London, ac¬ 
companied by an ordei ol km: lleuiv, securing 
them from molestation bv Fucli-h mii/ers* In 
1135, we find James pmeb.iMii'.: 30 fuddcis of 
lead li'om 1 lie Bishop ot Dmb.im, tm the export 
ot which, either by land oi \oilii, on payment id 
the usual customs, an older wa- giamed bv the 
Fnglish council. A law ol the Scnltnli pailiamcnt 
in 1 424 had deehni-'d all mine.- to belong to the 
down that yielded three haltpenuics ol silver m 
the jMiind ol had; and Air. Maephl*J>oii thinks 
that tin linpoit ol load (loin England piohablv 
beeaino |imt-..u\ m (Sinwipicm'r of (lie chock 
which tins iii.n'tutei 1 1 put upon 1 lie opciatioiis ol 
mining. A scarcity ol the pienons metals also 
seems to have been about, this time felt, d we may 
judge by a law of the year I 430, which inarted 
that the exporters ol name produce should give 
-ecurity to bung lioine, and di liver to the master 
of (lie iinnt, a ei itain (pnmtitv ot bullion for every 
sack ut wool, last of hid"-, or measure ut other 
guilds winch they lamed abroad. 

One ol tlm most onmu iit of the Scottish mer- 
cliants ul this ago was \V dliam Flplunstone, who 
is i.'carded as the fuiindci of the eoimneice of 
tljwseow, -as Ins son Bishop Klplimsloue, towards 
tIn elos" ul the n iitni ,. was oi the University of 
Uioidecn. F.lphnn tout’s liade is supposed to 
have emisisled in exporting pirlled salmon. Two 
Scottish mcichants, (icoigc Faulau and John l)al- 
rymplc, lepeali illv appeal soon alter tins as em¬ 
ploy cal bv James 11 , m embus; ns and other public 
business, along with noblemen and clergymen. A 
law was passed in 1-15X prohibiting any pci son 
tiom going abroad as a merchant, unless, besides 
being a pcison of good eiedit, lie eitbi r possessed 
or bad consigned to him property to the amount of 
tluee tcipltnlhs,—the serplaith being, accoiiling 
to the eonnnon account, eighty stones of wool. 
Merchants were at the same time forbidden to 
wear sdk, scarlet, nr fur of martens, unless they 
uere aldennen, bailies, or m some otligr capacity 
members of a town council. The social estimation 
in which commercial men were at. this time held 
m Scotland may in some degiee he gathered from 

* Kyiim, x. 470. 
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another clause of the act, which commands that 
poor gentlemen living in the country, having 
estates of more than 40/. a-year of old extent, 
should dress ns merchants. The dress of Vho 
wives of merchants, as well as their own, was regu¬ 
lated by this statute: they are directed to take 
especial care to make their wives and daughter^*’,r.> 
habited in a manner correspondent to their estate ; 
that is to say, on Mieir heads short enrobes, with 
little floods, such as are used in Flanders, Eng¬ 
land, and other rountries; and gowns without 
tails of unbefitting length, or trimmed with furs, 
except on holidays. Further, as it it had been 
intended to discriminate the several ranks of the 
community by so manv different colours, like the 
enchanted fish in the Fastest tale, while merchants 
were prohibited hum weaning scarlet, all hues 
except grey or white were interdicted to labourers 
on working (lavs, and on holidays all except red, 
green, or light blue, So much may serve for 
sample sullieicnt of this fantastic piece of legis¬ 
lation. Meanwhile, the growth of the trade of the 
country is indicated bv occasional notices of com¬ 
mercial treaties with various foreign governments, 
—with England, with Denmark, with Flanders, 
and other emit mental states. In Mb’] various 
new restrictions were imposed, with what view it 
is not easy to imagine, upon the pursuit of foreign 
commerce. It was ordained that no persons 
should go abroad as mei chants except free bur¬ 
gesses, resident within burgh, or their factors and 
servants; and that no lungess even should have 
that liberty unless lie was “a famous and worship¬ 
ful man,” having at the least half a last of goods 
in property or trust. Handicraftsmen or artisans, 
in particular, were debaired from engaging in 
trade unless they obtained special licenses, and re 
nomieed then mails without colon! or dissimu¬ 
lation. These piolubitions look vci \ lniii-li a- if 
they had been obtained by 'he mtluenee of the 
mercantile body, wishing to preserve the mo¬ 
nopoly of the loieign trade m tie. ir own hands. 
15v another regulation all vessels weie pi ulu¬ 
lated from sailing to any foreign count!y between 
the end of October and the beginning ot Feb¬ 
ruary. Rochelle, Biudea’tx, and the polls ol 
France and Norway, are all mentioned in this ael 
as places to winch the Scottish lnciehaiits weie 
then accustomed to resort. The regulation in¬ 
quiring every merchant to he a burgess made an 
exception in favour ol the nobility and cletgv, who 
were, permitted to export their own goods, and 
import what they had occasion for, by the agency 
of their servants. In Scotland as well as m Eng¬ 
land many, both of the nobility and tlie bishops, 
had long been accustomed openly to pursue trade 
as a source of gam. In the beginning of this cen¬ 
tury, for instance, mention is made of a vessel 
carrying two supercargoes and a crew of twenty 
men, which was freighted by the. Earl of Douglas 
to trade with Normandy and Rochelle, and of 
another navigated by a master and twenty-four 
sailors, and laden with six hundred quarters of malt, 


of which the Duke of Albany was proprietor.* In 
1404 a richly-laden vessel, belonging to Wardlaw, 
Bishop of St. Andrew’s, was taken by the,English. 
In 1470 another, called the Salvator, the property 
of his successor. Bishop Kennedy, being the iincsl 
vessel that had ever been lniilt in Scotland, 
was wrecked at Bamborough, when the cargo 
was plundered, and the crew made prisoners by 
the people of the country,—an outrage for which 
redress was soon after demanded by the Scottish 
pailiunicnt, and which it was finally agreed should 
bo compensated by flic King of England paying 
the merchants to whom the goods belonged a com¬ 
position of live hundred marks. 

Very few notices respecting the trade of Ireland 
occur during this period. The exports from that 
country, according to the author of the ‘ Libel of 
English Policy,’ were hides, wool, salmon, hake 
(a kind of fish), herrings, linen, tabling (a kind of 
coarse cloth), and the skins of martens, hurts, otters, 
squinels, hares, rabbits, sheep, lambs, foxes, and 
kids. Some gold ore had also lately been brought 
thence to London. The abundant fertility and 
excellent harbours of Ireland are celebrated by this 
writer. 

In connexion with the subject of trade and 
commerce it may he mentioned that to the close 
of this period we owe the lirst establishment in 
England of public posts for the conveyance of in¬ 
telligence. The plan was lirst carried into elicet 
m France by Louis XL, about the year 1470, and 
was introduced in England bv the l)uke of Glou¬ 
cester (afterwards Richard HE), while conducting 
the Scottish war in 1481. By means ol post- 
horses changed at every twenty miles, letters, we 
are told, were forwarded at the rate of a hundred 
miles a day. Both in France and in England, 
however, the post in this, its call test form, was 
exclusively for the use of the government. 

The English coins of this period weie, with one 
exception, to he presently noticed, gold and silver 
pieces of the same denominations that have been 
aheady described. Although, however, the names, 
and also the relative values of the coins continue.I 
unchanged, their positive values, or the actual quan¬ 
tities of metal of which they were formed, under¬ 
went. a succession of diminutions. It has been 
stated that wlieicas, oiigiuallv, 240 pennies were 
coined out of the Tovvei pound of silver, weighing 
54t)0 grains troy, Edward III. coined out of the 
same quantity of silver 270 pennies; thus reducing 
the quantity of silver m each penny from 22^ to 
20 grains. The effect of this would he to depre¬ 
ciate the penny by the amount of about onc-tlmd 
of a farthing, and the nominal pound (which was 
still held to contain 20 shillings, or 240 pence) by 
about (i.v. Cxi. in our present money ; thus reducing 
it from about 50?. '.id. to somewhat less than 50..?. 
The. groats, or fourpennv pieces, afterwards issued 
by Edward III., carried the depreciation still 
farther than this; each of these Coins weighing only 
72 grains instead of 00, which they ought to have 
* See Tytler, Hist, of Scotland, iii. 238. 
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done according to the original scale, or 80, which 
even the lately reduced rate would have, demanded. 
A shilliBij paid in these groats was worth only about 
2 s. 3 (I. of our present money, instead of about 
2.v. tits original value; and a pound paid in 
the same coin was only about 46 of our present 
shillings.* 

Such, then, were the values of the severtd silver 
coins at the accession of Henry IV. That king, in 
1412, depreciated the currency still more by coining 
the Tower pound into thirty shillings by tale,—that 
is to say, into 360 pennies; the effect of which was 
to reduce the amount of silver in each penny to 15 
grains, and the value of the penny to not quite 2</., 
of the shilling to about Is. lO.Ji/., and of the pound 
to 1/. 17.c. 9(/. of our present money. The strange 
reason assigned for this alteration was “ the great 
scarcity of money in the realm,”—as if money, or 
anything else of intrinsic value, could be made 
more plentiful by the easy process of cutting each 
piece into two. The ordinance, which stands on the 
rolls of parliament, how ever, betrays a consciousness 
that the ingenious expedient was not likely to suc¬ 
ceed. The new mode of coinage was directed to be 
tried only for two years; mid if, at the end of that 
• See \ol i. 2/3, '01, ami S3?. 


time, it should be found against the profit of the 
king and his realm, then to cease. It must, in fact, 
even then have been plain to all the world that the 
measure, the evil effects of which had already been 
repeatedly experienced, was nothing else than a 
robbery of the public for the benefit of the royal 
erj'I.equcr. Even to the crown, indeed, the benefit 
was only temporary; but this deeper truth may 
not have been so clearly perceived. In the first 
instance, of course, and for the moment, till* base 
coinage was profitable to the utterer, The different 
pieces coined by Henry IV. were halfpennies, 
pennies, and groats of silver, and nobles, half 
nobles, and quarter nobles of gold. In the lust 
year of his reign he reduced the quantity of gold 
in the noble from its (initial amount of 120 grains 
to 108 grains; in other words, he diminished its 
intrinsic value by one-tenth. Henry’s gold coins 
exactly resemble those of his predecessor, the only 
difference being the substitution of the name 
IIknricos for iliciiAiun's. His silver coins are 
also principally distinguished by the name. 

The values of the several denominations of 
English money continued without further reduction 
during the two next reigns. The silver coins of 
Ilenry V. are supposed to be distinguished from 
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those of his father by tw'o little circles on each side 
of the head, which are thought to have been in¬ 
tended for eylet-holes,—“ from an odd stratagem,” 
says Leake, “when he was prince, whereby he 
recovered his father’s favour, being then dressed 
in a suit full of eylet-holes : from that time may 
likewise be dated his extraordinary change of 
manners, which proved so much to the honour of 
himself and the kingdom, and therefore not an 
improper distinction of the money of this prince 
from the others of the same name.”* The story 

• Historical Account of English Mon*y p. 139. 
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in question, which is told at great length by 
Holinshed, Speed, Stow, and other chroniclers of 
that age, is, briefly, that when the worst suspicions 
of the conduct of his son had been infused into 
the mind of Ilenry IV., the prince regained his 
father’s favour by appearing before him, and offer¬ 
ing the king his dagger, that he might, if he 
pleased, take his life on the spot. On this occa¬ 
sion, it seems, “ he was apparelled in a gow n of 
blue satin, full of small eylet-holes, at every hole 
the needle hanging by a silk thread with which it 
was sewed : about his arm he ware a hound’s 
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collar set full of S S of gold, and the tiretb likewise 
being of the same metal.”* But what particular 
part in the slralhgcm this bujtastie diess was 
intended to play does not appear. The story \))oks 
at the best as it wc had got only the half of it ; 
but it is probably altogether an intention of a 
later age, and, instead of having been the uWm 
of the eylet-holes on the coin, it is most likely itsell 
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The English money was again depreciated by- 
Ed u aid IV.,w ho, in 14(it, ordered the Tower pound 
of silver to be corned into 37 a. (i</. by tale, that is, 
into 150 pennies. The penny now, therefore, 
contained only 12 grains of silver, and its value 
was hide moie than lip/, of our present money; 
that of the shilling was about 1.. Oil. : and that ol 
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the offspring of that device. Henry V. also struck 
vaiious French coins, among which were muttons 
(so called limn hearing the impiession of a lamb, 
or Agnus Dei) ol gold, and groats, half groats, 
quarter groats, lmmcois, and petit deniers, of silver. 
After the tieaty ol Troyes he coined others called 
saints, demi-saluts, lihmes, &<•., in the legend of 
which he took the title of llawes Fraueiai, or Heir 
of France, 

The English coins ot Hcnrv AT. are supposed 
to be distinguished tiom his father’s by (he arched 
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crown called the imperial, surmounted with the 
orb and cross. He also issued, as King of France, 
sal ut.8, angelots, franks, and nobles of gold, and 
groats, blanks, deniers, &c., of silver. 

* Iiolinshod. 
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tlie nominal pound about .'50,?. Edward IV., in 
1400, also struck two new gold coins, called angels 
and angelots, from the figure ol an angel on the 
reverse. These were, intended as substitutes for 
the noble and the half noble, and were, like them, 
ordered to pass respectively for Or. 8R. and 3s.4r/.; 
hut. they* were considerably infciior m intrinsic 
value even to the nobles that had been struck since 
the last year ol the reign of llemv IV. ; for instead 
of )OH grains, the angel contained only 80 grains. 
It was, therefore, really worth little, more than 
threi -fourths of the late noble, or exactly two- 
tlnrds of the orieinal coin of that name. Ilenry 
VI ., also, during his short restoration to power in 
1-170, coined angels of gold, and groats and half 
groats of si|vo), .ill alter the depreciated standaids 
that lifnI been established bv Edward IV, It is 
not probable that Edward V. coined anv money. 
The gold coins of Richard HI. weie angels and 
half angels, of the saim weight as his brother’s, 
and healing Uichaid’s epgsii/.aiice ol a hoar’s head ; 
his silver money is distinguished fiom that of 
Riclmtd II. by being a third lighter. 
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The depreciation of the. coin in Scotland during 
the present period proceeded much more rapidly, 
and was carried to a much greater extent, than in 
England. When James I. returned home, in 
1124, he found the real value of the Scottish money 
very considerably less than that of the English 
of the same denominations; on which he imme- 
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diatelv got nu act of parliament passed for restoring 
the coin to the same weight and fineness with that, 
of England; huj it proved of lift effect,—the depre¬ 
cation was carried farther and farther, till at 
length, at the close of the present period, the 
Scottish coins were scarcely more than one-fourth 
e/vhe weight of the. English. The pound of silver, 
winch had been originally coined, as in Eng¬ 
land, into 20 shillings, was ciTincd m 1424 into 
37 s. OR.; in 1451 into lid?.; in 1450 into® ‘Ifi.v. ; 
and in 1175 into 144,?. The valuy of the Scottish 
shilling at this last-mentioned date, therefore, was 
little more than 4 !yl. of our present money. We 
shall find, however, that, it afterwards (helmed to 
a much lower point than this. 

In resuming our notice of the arts of life, it 
should not he forgotten that, although some ol the 
causes which tended to depress them in the present 
period were doubtless peculiar to a stale of internal 
warfare, others, perhaps nearly as injurious in their 
operation, were simply a recurrence of evils to 
which the industry of the country had been always 
subjected. It may easily he conceived that horti¬ 
culture, ail art oinainental lather than absolutely 
necessary to existence, declined. “ Such herbs, 
fmits, and mots,” gays !)unison, in his ‘ Descrip¬ 
tion of England,’ “as grow yearly out of the 
ground, of seed, have been very plentiful in this 
land m the nine of the fust Edward, and after his 
du\s; hut in process of time thev grew to he ne¬ 
glected, so that from licntw IV. to the latter end 
of lb nry VII. and beginning of Hemy VIIF. tlieic 
was little or no use of (hem m England, Iml they 
lcmumcd either unknown or supposed as food more 
meet for hogs and savage beasts to teed upon than 
mankind;*? lie alterwaids enunioiatcs the pro¬ 
ductions lie alludes to as being melons, ponipinns, 
gourds, nieumbcis, radishes, ski nets, parsnips, 
carrots, cabbages, uni circ?, turnips, and all kinds 
of salad herbs. 1 Many of the cultivators of the 
soil must also have sullered severely m their for¬ 
tunes limn the, disunion and calamities of the 
times; hut it mav be doubted whether agriculture 
as ail art actually retrograded The Ireipient con¬ 
fiscations of landed property, at the sole will of 
the smcieign, woe perhaps less pernicious in 
themselves, however hard upon individual inte¬ 
rests, than as they occasioned a general feeling ol 
nisecmilv. The warrants for these confiscations 
were expressed so loosely that those to whom their 
execution was committed were often tempted to 
profit l>v the spoliation of the property. But. even 
notwithstanding these, frequent confiscations, the 
hulk of the people were more exempt from op¬ 
pression than in the reigns of the first. Norman 
kings. The evils to which agriculture had been 
constantly liable, in peaceful as well as turbulent 
periods, were the same in their tendency with 
those under which it was now suffering, and, 
though somewhat less injurious in degree, operated 
more universally. Thus in a statute! of Henry IV. 
it is stated that “ daily the great persons of the 
* Detc. of England ch. 1U. t 4_II?nty IV c 8. 
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realm do make forcible entries into other men’s 
lands, and put out the possessors of the same, and 
also take their gobds and chattels in manner of 
robbery, bo that they he utterly disinherited tand 
undone.” Half a century later the same or similar 
disorders prevailed. In a statute of the latter 
part of the, reign of Henry VI* it is recited lim.t 
hostlers, brewers, and other victuallers, were wont 
to purchase the‘king’s letters patent, “to take 
horses and carts for the, carriage of the king and 
queen, more, fyr their private and singular lucre 
and profit than for any faithful service of the king 
or of the queen—“ by colour of which letters 
patent,” it is added, “they daily take horses and 
carts where no need is, and bring them to their 
hostelries, and there keep them secretly sometime 
until they have spent twenty pence or forty pence, 
and sometime more, and then they make, the 
owners of the said horses and carts to pay for the 
same before they can get delivery of their horses 
and carts.” Treble damages were now, indeed, 
made recoverable for acts of this description ; 
but the statute, was not passed until 1449, and the 
injurious extent to which the agriculturist might 
previously have, been harassed hv such usurpations 
may easily be conceived. 

To counteract the effect of authorised and also of 
forcible interference with men’s interests and pro¬ 
perty, there were the growing importance of trade 
and manufactures; the increased value, of wool, 
“ the chief and principal commodity of the, realm,” 
as it is termed in the statutes, for which there 
wus a demand frequently exceeding the supply ; 
the gradual emancipation of the villains, who 
became free labourers ; and the rise of a class of 
cultivators paying money-rents. Under these fa¬ 
vouring circumstances the country was frequently 
enabled to export a portion of its agricultural 
produce. In a communication to Eric X. King 
of Denmark, Henry VI. says, that “ although 
England usually produces plenty of corn, yet, 
by reason of a rainy season, com, and more 
especially rye, bad this year failed in most 
parts.” In 1425 the exportation of corn was 
permitted by statute anywhere except to the 

• 23 Henry VI. c. 2. 


king’s enemies, upon payment of the customary 
duties. lu 1430 it was cnucted that corn might 
he, carried out of the realm without licence, when¬ 
ever wheat was at the low price of Os. 8 d. and 
barley at that of 3s. per quarter* This act, after 
having been renewed for ten years in 1441, was 
made perpetual in 1444. In 1463 the same 
prices are again noticed in connexion with the im¬ 
portation of corn and grain,f the statute prohi¬ 
biting the supply from abroad unless these prices 
were exceeded m th^ home market. The variation 
in prices, though not so great as in the preceding 
periods, was still extraordinary. The prices given 
in the statutes just, quoted may he considered as 
the average. In 1410 wheat was 10s., and in 
1403 the. price wus only 2.s. per quarter.} The 
dillieultyof circulating agricultural produce would 
have the effect of rendering prices variable, and 
diminished the motives for accumulating it in any 
large quantities for seasons of scarcity. Both these 
evils were felt, and their remedy was attempted, 
it appears from mi act passed at the beginning of 
the icign of Henry YE, that a commission had 
been appointed a short tunc before for improving 
the navigation of the river Lea, for the purpose, 
no doubt, of facilitating the supply of London 
with the corn, grain, and Hour, for which the county 
of Hertford was and still is famous. In the 
absence of law's lor the, repair of the roads, it was 
also common for persons of substance to leave by 
will certain sums to he applied to this useful pur¬ 
pose.§ In 1440 a large stone edifice was erected 
in Loudon, on the site of the present Lcadenhall- 
niarkct, as a public granary. || 

Very early in the ensuing period we shall he 
enabled to refer to regular treatises on British hus¬ 
bandry, hut for the present the information to he 
obtained on this subject must chiefly be derived 
from accidental notices or old money accounts. 
The produce of 1514 acres °f arable land on the 
llawsted Manor Farm was 148 quarters, being, 
on the average, less than 8 lmshels per awe on 

* 15 Henry VI. c. 2. In tlu» extant copies of the act. Iiowt \er, no 
price-, are mentioned , 1 lio*« quoted have been supplied oil the 
maigiu from the recitals in ttuliseqinnit acts. 
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j Sir J. Cullum’a Hut. llawsted. U Slmv. 
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57 acres of wheat, 24 of barley, 22 of pease, and 
541, of oats. The produce of the different grains 
was—wRefit less than 6 bushels; barley 12 bushels ; 
pease 12 bushels; and oats 5 bushels. The pro¬ 
duce of (51 acres of wheat for three years was under 
210 (piarters, and, being followed by no rise of 
price, the. crops were probably average ones. 
When the produce of wheat, however, fell to <4 
bushels an acre, prices rose from 4 ?. and 5.v. to 
13s. 4(/. per quarter. After an abundant harvest, 
24 quarters of oats had sometynes been sold fiorn 
the manor farm ; but when the produce was small, 
not more than 3 quarters were disposed of.* 

The following facts relative to the occupancy of 
the land by tenants are taken from the same work 
that has just been quoted:—One rental, in 1420, 
mentions 8 acres of arable land let at Oil. an acre; 
another, in 1421, 38 acres at Oil. an acre ; and a 
garden at the old rent of 10?. a-year. “ Land,” 
Sir John Cullum observes, speaking of the middle 
of the liftccuth century, “seems not new to have 
been of more value than it was above eighty vears 
before.” lie shows that the produce of an acre in 
hay, m 1448, was worth 5?., which appears also to 
have been its value in 13511. The clauses intro¬ 
duced in the following lease are. curious In 
1491 the Abbot of llury let two pieces of pasture, 
containing together 18 acres, to a man and his wile 
and their executors, &c., for 80 years, at Os. 8</. a- 
)cat, which is about 4\<l. an acre. The tenants 
were to extirpate all the thorns growing on the said 
pastures within the first twelve vears. And if the 
lent were not paid on the two usual days, or if all 
the thorns were not extirpated within the. time 
prescribed, the landlord might re-enter and distrain 
the tenants, and all their goods and chattels found 
on the farm or elsewhere in the village.” There 
was not much reliance upon the industry and 
spmtof the tenant, or the stipulation relative to the 
grubbing up of thorns under a lease of'80 years 
would scarcely have found a place. But it was 
most probably the “ forcible entries ” which 
lessened the confidence between landlords and 
tenants. 

Attempts have been made to calculate the value 
of land during the present period. From the 
reward offered by Edward IV. for the apprehen¬ 
sion of the, Duke of Clarence or the Earl of War¬ 
wick, in 1470,—“ either 100/. per annum in land, 
or else 1000/. in ready money,” it has been inferred 
that land was worth only ten years’ purchase; 
hut the proclamation, as lias been remarked, “ is 
only a proof that Edward was rich in lands, from 
the very numerous forfeitures, and poor in money, 
ns appears from his constant borrowing.”t It is 
asserted that land had been sold during the pre¬ 
ceding century at twenty-five years’ purchase 
hut that was probably very far from being the 
average value of landed property. On the other 
hand, an attempt has been made to show that 

• Cullum. Hist, lluwsted. 

t Macphersou, Anti, of Com. i. 685. 

X Uodwm de Freiulibus Angl. quoted by Henry, vol. X. p. 8vo. 
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land was worth much less than ten vears’ pur¬ 
chase from the fact of Sir John Fortescue having 
advised Edward IV. to reward his servants with 
inouty instead of Jund. “It is supposed,” he 
says, “that to sonic of them is given 100/. worth 
of lend yearly that would have held him content 
with 200/. in money, if they might have had it in 
hand.”* But this offer might Ijave been oil the 
presumption that, front the circumstances qf the 
parties, an immediate supply of cash would have 
better satisfied them than an inteiicst, of a more 
remote description, though of greater real value ; 
and it would doubtless he very far from the truth 
to infer from such a circumstance that land had 
sunk so low in value as to he worth only two veins’ 
purchase. Circumstances, however, which in the 
present period gave a new direction to agri¬ 
culture might possibly have the effect of occa¬ 
sioning some temporary reduction in the value 
of landed property. During the thirteenth century 
tillage had been the great object of attention, and 
was in the popular estimation essentially connected 
with the welfare of the realm ; but in the present 
period the arable lands were to a great extent con¬ 
verted into pasture. The two great causes which 
contributed to bring about this change, wore:— 
first, the scarcity ot labourers, partly arising from 
their new position ; and, secondly, the increasing 
value of wool, which rendered flocks more profit¬ 
able than corn and grain. 

The emancipated villains, on acquiring tneir 
freedom, betook themselves to handicrafts and 
manufactures. The statute of labourers in 1351, 
and subsequent statutes in 13(43 and ]37(i, noticed 
in the preceding Book, affoid evidence of the pro¬ 
gress of this change.f In 1405 the evils which 
these statutes were intended to remedy were still 
experienced ; and in a new statute passed that 
year,,’ it was provided that no person of whatever 
estate should put, lus sun or daughter, of whatever 
age, apprentice to any craft or other labour within 
any city or borough, except he had land or vent to 
the value of 20.v. by the year at least, “ but they 
should he put to other labours (that is to say, 
farming labours) as their estates doth impure,upon 
pain of one year’s imprisonment, and to make fine 
and ransom at the king’s will.” 

In 1444 another statute was passed,§ enacting 
that servants in husbandry proposing to leave their 
masters must engage with a new one, and give 
warning to the old. The same statute again 
endeavoured to fix the wages of labour ; but 
“such,” it was declared, “as deserve less shall 
take less, and also in places where less is used to 
be given less shall he given from henceforth.” 
The wages thus fixed are for the year, and, with 
the exception of the “ common servant in hus¬ 
bandry,” included “ meat and drink.” A bailiff 
by the year was to receive 23.?. 4d., and for cloth¬ 
ing, 5s.; a chief hind, carter, or shepherd, 20?., 

• Fortescue on Absolute and Limited Monarchy, i». 85. 

+ Sec vol. i. p. 887. X 7 Ht-’ury lv. c. 17» 

J 23 Heury VI. c. 12, 
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mid for clothing, 4.?.; ft woman servant 10v., 
with 4?. for clothing;; ft hoy under fourteen, fw., 
with 3v. for clothing. The wakes of a common 
servant in husbandry were 15s., clothing *}() tl., 
and lie seems to have been left to provide his own 
diet. In harvest the wages were higher; lmt,those 
of a mower were not to exceed 4 tl. per day with 
meat and drink, pint without diet, Oil.; of a reaper 
or carter, 3 <I with, and 5 <1. without diet; of a 
woman labourer or other labourer, 2 lil. with, and 
4 !jd. without vneat and diink. In spite of these 
attempts to regulate the price of labour, the defi¬ 
ciency of labourers, as might be expected, continued 
to be severely felt. 

We have noticed in a pimding page the high 
esteem in which English wool was held during 
this period. The Genoese, the Lombards, the 
Venetians, and olheis who enjoyed almost the ex¬ 
clusive supply of the richest and most costly cloths, 
were indebted to the fleece of the. English slice]) 
for the (/u.ility of theii goods. In 1425 the pre¬ 
amble of one of the statutes* states, “ that divers 
persons do from tune to time carry out of the realm 
great numbers of sheep with fleeces into Handers, 
and other eountiies beyond the sea, and there they 
shear them, and sell as well the said sheep as the wool 
of the same;’’ for icmedv of which it is provided 
that no sheep shall he exported without the king’s 
license. In 142!) the penalty for exporting wool 
or vvoolfels to any other place than to Calais, ex¬ 
cepting such wools which pass the straits of Mo¬ 
rocco to the merchants of Venice, Genoa, Tuscany, 
Lombardy, Florence, and Catalonia, was made 
double the value of the wool, and two veals’ im¬ 
prisonment.f Wool had often been shipped fiom 
places in obscure situations on the roast, by which 
the duty had been evaded ; and this led to the 
above statute. In 143S a license was granted by 
Henry VI. to a Portuguese agent ill England for 
leave to export to Florence sixty sacks of Cottes- 
wold wool, to be worked up in cloths of gold and 
silver for the King of Poilugid.j Edward IV. is 
said to have presented King John of Arragou with 
several English ewes and rams.tj A temporary 
interruption of trade between England and the 
subjects of the Duke of Burgundy having oceuned 
in 1 llil, during which the exportation of wool 
ceased, the merchants of the staple at Calais ad¬ 
dressed the king, urging that “the soldiers of the. 
garrison would lack their wages, and that the 
merchants would stand in adventure both of loss of 
stock and credit,” unless the trade were again per¬ 
mitted.|| But in the quality of English wool there 
was great variety. In l.'U.'S, in the reign of Ed¬ 
ward III., parliament, in order to keep up the 
price, attempted to fix it By statute. The price 
per sack for that of Shropshire was made fourteen 
marks; for that of Oxfordshire and Staffordshire 
thirteen marks; for that of Leicester, Gloucester, 

• a II,-my VI. >•. 2. 1 s Henry VI c. 17, J IW-dei.r, jr (181. 
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and Hereford, twelve'marks; and from eleven to 
four murks for that of other counties, the lowest 
value being put upon that of Corirv&ill.* The 
counties which produced the best wool probably 
continued to do so throughout the present period. 
The Cotteswold sheep, the wool of which was sent 
to Florence for the service of the King of Por¬ 
tugal, is 'still a celebrated breed; and in a statute 
of the year 1407,f although the wool of Cornwall 
is not mentioned, that of Devonshire is, and is 
there held to he so inferior that the cloth-rmiuufae- 
turers of Tavistock and the adjacent, hundreds re¬ 
ceived special permission to mix flocks in the cloth 
which they made, without which they’ could not 
manufacture their cloth, “ by reason of the gross¬ 
ness and stubbornness of the said wool, for the same 
wool is not put in clothing nor in cloth m any 
part of the realm.” The demand for wool seems 
to have been one of the most active commercial 
wants of the time. A statute was passed in 
14f)4t to prevent, persons buying wool before it 
was shorn. The preamble sets forth that, “by 
subtle bargains made in buying of wools be¬ 
fore that the. slice]) that bear the same be 
shorn, the. cloth-makers of this realm can well- 
nigh find none to he sold, to the great grief ol 
them which have been accustomed to have their 
living by mean of making of cloth .’’and the statute 
not onlv puts an end to the practice, but provides 
that those only should be allowed to buy wool who 
should make it into cloth within the realm. The 
follow ing are the counties enumerated m the statute, 
which it. mav be presumed were most celebrated 
at that period foi the quality of their Wool : — 
Beiks, Oxford, Gloucester, Salop, Iletcford, Wor¬ 
cester, Wills, Somerset, Dorset, Essex, Cambridge, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Kent, Surrey, and Sussex. The 
fair and hours! making up of woolpaeks had also 
before this been an object of legislation. By 
a statute of the year 1429§ it was provided that 
“ no wuolpackur shall make within the realm lmt 
good and due packing ; and that no man make 
any iuwmding within the fleece of wools at the 
lolling-up of Ins wools, nor put in the same, locks, 
pelt-wool, tar, stones, sand, cnilh, j>rass, nor any 
dnl.” The. trade in wool was, during tin: whole 
of this period, by far the most important staple of 
the kingdom, yielding the king a large pmtion ol 
his revenue, and enabling the landed proprietors 
to overcome what would have otherwise been a 
most inconvenient transition from one state of hus¬ 
bandry to another. 

But besides the exportation of wool, and in 
years of abundance of corn and grain, other de¬ 
scriptions of agricultural produce occasionally 
found their way to a foreign market. In 1439|| a 
statute was passed, enacting that butter and cheese 
might be exported without a license, but subject 
to some other regulations, in consequence of the 
perishable nature of the commodity. In 1433 it 
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was ordered that every city, town, and borough 
should he provided with a common bushel, accord¬ 
ing to tlu> standard of the Exchequer* This, 
along with many other facts already mentioned, 
shows that the number of buyers of produce was 
increasing, and that, the vivifying principle of ex¬ 
change was mote active. 

Tin: lood abounding in our seas was an object 
of active pursuit during the period under notice. 
“Fish-days” were religiously observed; and the 
manorial residence was incomplete without its 
(ish-puiids. Sir William Du^dale has preserved 
a nil ions instance of tlu: high price of a iresh-water 
iis.li winch is now regarded as veiy ordinary fare 
at the humblest table. In MU) the cost oi a 
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bream is set down at twenty pence; and ill 1-153 
a pie, containing foui of these fish, was sent from 
A\ arw ickslute to a distant part of Yoikshire, which 
cost sixteen shillings, including the wages of two 
men employed for three days in taking them, the 
tloiir and spices with which they were dressed, 
and the charges of their conveyance.f Under 
llicse circumstances the sea-fishery could not fail 
to prove a source of ample profit. Even before 
the commencement of the present period the fishery 
on the coast of Norfolk was considered of so much 
importance that Richard II., in assembling ship¬ 
ping upon one occasion to make head against the 
French, exempted the vessels and the men engaged 
in it. The annual herring-fair at Yarmouth also 
enjoyed great celebrity, and attracted shipping and 
strangers from all parts: several statutes weie 
passed for its regulation. A statute was passed in 
1-182, from which it may he inferred that there 
was a considerable exportation of fish, as there are 
provisions for the well packing of salmon, eels, mid 
other fish in casks. At the siege, of Orleans in 1421 
an escort of seventeen hundred men was sent with 
a supply of herrings for the English. The liberty 
to fish without molestation was a frequent article 
in conventions between this country and other 
states. In 1403 Henry IV. entered into a treaty 
with Charles VI. of France, giving to their subjects 
the mutual right of freely fishing for herrings and 
other fish in certain specified parts of the seas. In 
1404 an agreement was entered into with the Duke 
of Burgundy for one year, during which period 

* 11 Henry VI. c. 8. 
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the subjects of both parties were to he fixe limn 
molestation while engaged in fishing. In 1440, 
probably with a view to improve*the mode of cuiing 
fish. Henry VI. ‘granted a license to sixty persons 
froiif the. Netherlands to come to England in order 
to practise a new and improved method of making 
.snlt ,% 

*Thc use of coal as fuel became now much more 
general, and developed another •source of natural 
wealth. In 1421 the coal-tiade of Newcastle ^vas so 
considerable that mi attempt to evade‘the payment 
of certain dues taken by the king n/tlint poit on the 
traffic of coal occasioned a statute to he passed for 
securing the dues.* At the same time there me 
indications of the decay of some of the least, 
common species of wood used in xannus ails. 
The price of how-staves, as we have had occasion 
to notice in a preceding page, became excessive. In 
1410 the patten - makers wete restrained from 
making pattens or clogs of asp, in onlet that the 
fletehers might sell their arrows cheaper, the same 
wood being used for arrows.t In 1404, however, 
the patten-makers represented to the pmlinmeut 
(lie hardship of this prohibition, and showed that 
turncis, carpenters, wood-mongers, and cole-makers 
uSed and wasted a huge quantity of asp-wood in 
their several trades; and they succeeded in obtain¬ 
ing permission to make pattens of such asp-wood 
as was not lit, for allows.] 

In the department of bullishv which comprises 
handicrafts and manufactures, we have proofs ol 
their growing activity and importance in the nu¬ 
merous statutes passed for their regulation. A keen 
rivalry seems to have been maintained between cer¬ 
tain classes of native and foteign aitisans, against 
which the former repeatedly sought protection by 
the prohibition of foreign goods. The king had 
now a strong interest m the prosperity of trade, 
which added to his revenues in proportion as it 
flourished. The lords became sensible of the ad¬ 
vantages which they derived from the activity of 
the artisan and tradesman ; and a statute of tin- 
year 1477,§ for repressing the abuses of the 
Courts of Fie Foudrc, which had had the efleel 
of preventing the attendance of traders at the 
fairs, is avowedly founded on the fact that “ the 
lords of the same fairs do lose great, profit, by 1 lie not 
coming of divers merchants to their fairs, and also 
the commons he rtnserved of such stuff and mer¬ 
chandise which otherwise would come.” Allow¬ 
ance must doubtless he. made for the turbulent events 
which are crowded into this period ; hut it cannot 
he. doubted, nevertheless, that, as more spirited 
efforts were made in every branch of industry, so 
also the fruits of industry were more highly prized 
than at any previous time. Industry was griev¬ 
ously fettered, but it had always been thus cramped 
in its movements ; and the rights of property had 
long been violated under the sanction of law and 
custom in a manner nearly as injurious as if the 
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evil had proceeded from a foreign enemy who had 
overrun the country. It had been the practice for 
the crown to seize ships, mariners, and soldiers, 
artificers, victuals, materials, conveyances,, and 
goods, the property of the subject, whenever it 
thought proper to require them. The restrictions 
upon apprenticeship must also he considered as 
having greatly impeded the prosperity of indivi¬ 
duals, who were fhus cut off from participating in 
the advantages of an active demand for the wares 
which they manufactured. Such also must have 
been the effect'of the repeated attempts that were 
made to establish a certain rate of wages in all the 
departments of manual industry. The wages of 
several descriptions of aitificers as regulated by 
the statute of 1444,* already mentioned, were as 
follow :—Those of a mason or master-carpenter 
not to exceed Ad. a-dav with bis diet, or 5 \d. 
without diet; of a master tiler, slater, rough mason, 
or other builder, with diet without diet A\d. 
a-day ; of other non-agricultural labourers 2d. a-day 
with, and \A\il. without diet. From Michaelmas 
to Easter they received winter wages, which were 
Id. per day lower than those paid in summer. Only 
the wages of the most common kinds of labour 
are fixed by the statute; from which it may be 
inferred that the blacksmith, the weaver, and the 
members of other trades in which a combination of 
numerous individuals is not required, worked on 
their own account chiefly ; there is no reason in¬ 
deed to suppose that either the great staple manu¬ 
facture of the time or any other was usually as yet 
carried on otherwise than by each man in his own 
house. Twenty years afterwards (in 1404) we find 
complaints made of the master-clothiers paying 
wages in kind; a statute passed in consequence 
of whic.ht enacted that the clothiers should pay 
ready money to their work-people, as well as 
that the wool given them to work up should be 
previously weighed. In the preamble it is stated 
that they had been accustomed to force the people 
they employed to take pins, girdles, and other 
unprofitable wares instead of money. Nearly every 
cruft was now incorporated, and thev were very 
properly submitted to a uniform principle of govern¬ 
ment. In 1436 a statute) was passad, the pre¬ 
amble of which states that the incorporated guilds 
and companies, “ oftentimes by colour of rule and 
governance, and other terms in general words to 
them granted, make themselves many unlawful and 
unreasonable ordinances.” For remedy of this it 
was provided that the charters of each company 
should be duly enrolled, and their ordinances ap¬ 
proved of by the justices of the peace, or by the 
local authorities in cities and towns. 

The position of several classes of artificers in 
reference to foreign competition, and also the extent 
to which the division of employments had been car¬ 
ried may in some degree be judged of from one of the 
statutes relating to trade and manufactures passed 

• 23 Henry VI. c. !2. +4 EiUard IV, c. 1. 
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in the beginningof the reign of Richard III.* It 
enumerates the following artificers as joining in a 
complaint that the articles the fabricatin'.; jf which 
used to furnish them with employment and bread 
were, now brought from parts beyond sea:— 
Girdlers, point-makers, pinners, pursers, glovers, 
cutlers, blade-smiths, blacksmiths, spurriers, gold¬ 
beaters, painters, saddlers, lorimers, founders, 
card-makers, hurcrs,f wire-mongers, weavers, 
homers, bottle-makers, and coppersmiths. The 
statute in consequence prohibited the importation 
of the following articles:—Girdles, or any harness 
wrought for girdles, points, laces, leather purses, 
pouches, pins, gloves, knives, hangers, tailors’ 
shears, scissors, and irons, cobbards, tongs, fire- 
forks, gridirons, stock-locks, keys, hinges and gar¬ 
nets, spurs, painted glasses, painted papers, painted 
forcers, painted images and cloths, beaten gold or 
silver in paper for painters, saddles, saddle-trees, 
horse-harness, boots, bits, stirrups, chains, buckles, 
latten-nails with iron shanks, turrets standing can¬ 
dlesticks, holy-water stops, chafing-dishes, bang¬ 
ing lavers, curtain rings. Cards for wool except 
Rouen cards, clasps for gowns, buckles for shoes, 
brooches, bells except hawk-bells, spoons of tin and 
lead, chains of wire, as well of latten as of iron, 
candlesticks of iron, grates, and lantern-horns. 
The importation of several other mtides had been 
already prohibited by another statute of the same 
kind passed in 1463.) 

The division of employments was in some in¬ 
stances directly promoted by statutes which forbade 
certain trades to be carried on together by the same 
person. Thus, in 1423, a statute § was passed 
prohibiting “ cordwainers using the mystery of 
tanners.” The improvement of a craft was also 
in some cases attempted to be stimulated by legis¬ 
lative enactments. In the last-mentioned statute 
it is affirmed that “ much of the leather tanned by 
the tanners is so deceitfully tanned, that boots, 
shoes, and other necessaries thereof made, be in a 
small season wasted and destroyed, to the great 
deceit and loss of the commonalty of the reaim.” 
To remedy this a heavy penalty was inflicted upon 
tanners who made leather of inferior quality. 

The following notices of the conditions under 
which various trades and manufactures were car¬ 
ried on are chiefly derived from the statutes. 

When the woollen manufacture first began to 
assume importance as the great staple of the nation, 
it was chiefly carried on in London and the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood, but it soon spread itself into 
the adjacent counties of Surrey, Kent, Essex, 
Berks, Oxford, and subsequently into Dorset, 
Wilts, Somerset, Gloucester, and Worcester. These 
were the counties which produced the best wool, 
and, in the imperfect state of the means of com¬ 
munication, the manufacture naturally became 
located within reach of the raw material. The 
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woollen manufacture had not yet found its way into 
Yorkshire, though in Devonshire, the wool of 
which wjis of an inferior description, it had existed 
long before the present period. The various de¬ 
scriptions of cloth manufactured in the kingdom 
me specified in one of the statutes;* but the names 
do not indicate anything connected with the history 
or circumstances of the manufacture. The office 
of aulneger, from aulne or ell, is mentioned in a 
statute of 132R. This officer was the duly autho¬ 
rised cloth-mi usurer. Illackwall Ilall, in London, 
hud been purchased as a markftt-house for cloth in 
131)1. By a statute passed in 1405 country clo¬ 
thiers and others were allowed to sell their goods 
by wholesale in London.f In 143!) it was enacted} 
that there should he but one measure of cloth 
throughout England, by the yard and inch, and not 
by the yard and handful, according to the measure 
of London ; so that it would seem the commercial 
customs of London were not always regarded as a 
standard. In 1464, in a statute § regulating the 
measure of pieces of cloth, it is asserted in the 
preamble, that the workmanship of cloths and other 
woollen goods was become to be of such fraud as 
to he had in small reputation in other countries, 
to the great shame of this land ; and that by reason 
thereof great quantities of foreign cloth arc imported 
and sold at excessive prices. It was in consequence 
provided that no cloth but that of Ireland and 
Wales should he imported. A later statute|| directs 
that no cloth shall be dyed with orchell, or cork 
called yarc-cork ; that no chalk shall he put upon 
white cloth ; that tenters shall not be kept within 
doors; and that no cloths shall be set, drawn, 
or tentered after being wetted. By the middle of 
the fifteenth century the prohibition or English 
cloth was regarded by foreign nations as an effec¬ 
tive means of annoying the English, A statute of 
1 164*[f notices an ordinance of the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, prohibiting English doth in Brabant, and 
retaliates by interdicting the importation of any 
merchandise except provisions from the countries 
governed by the Duke of Burgundy', until English 
cloths he re-admitted into those countries. 

The exportation of woollen*yarn was also vigi¬ 
lantly prevented, lest the foreign manufacturer 
should obtain facilities for rivalling us. In 1429 
it was enacted that “ no man buy yarn of wool, 
called woollen-yarn, unless he will make cloth 
thereof.”** It appears also by another statute of 
the same year,ft that the weuvers had been ac¬ 
customed, “ when they wrought a cloth near the 
end, to cut away for their private profit the thread 
which is left unwoven, and call the same thrums,” 
and to sell the said thrums, to the loss of the owners, 
to persons carrying them into Flanders, “ though 
the king have thereof no profit of customs nor sub¬ 
sidy but the principal grievance was, that under 
cover of thrums, woollen-yam was exported, thereby 
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preventing its being wrought in the kingdom. 
In 1444 the export of thrums and woollen-yarns 
was prohibited for a term of three years * 

The worsted manufacture had fixed itself in the 
eastern counties. “ Cloths called worsteds” had 
been an article of export in 1316. In the pream¬ 
ble of a statutef passed in 1441, for the regulation 
of the trade, it is observed that, “ worsted was some¬ 
time a good merchandise, and greatly desired and 
loved in the parts beyond the sea, but now, because 
that it is of false work and of false stud', no man 
thereof taketh regard.” Persons purchased goods 
“ trusting that it shall he within as it sheweth 
without, where of truth it is contrary.” To pro¬ 
vide a remedy for these malpractices, weavers were 
ordered to put their marks on their worsted, and 
those of Norwich, and also the weavers in the 
county' of Norfolk, were each to choose wardens for 
securing the due observance of the statute. In 
1444 the weavers of Suffolk were empowered to 
appoint wardcns ;| and in 1467 those of Cam¬ 
bridgeshire received the same privilege § 

The interests which xvere connected with silk as 
a raw material only conic before our notice during 
this period as claimants for protection against 
foreigners. This branch of industry does not 
appear as yet to have stood upon a very broad 
foundation. In 1455 it was enacted that no 
wrought silk belonging to the mystery of silk- 
women shall he brought into England by way of 
merchandise for five years to come.|| The pre¬ 
amble of the statute assigns as the ground for this 
provision the grievous complaints of the silk-women 
and spinners of the mystery and occupation of silk¬ 
working, within the city of London, how that divers 
Lombards and other strangers, imagining to destroy 
the said mystery, and all such virtuous occupations 
of women, bring into the realm such silk so made, 
wrought, twined, ribauds and chains falsely and 
deceitfully wrought, in no manner of wise bring¬ 
ing any good silk unwrought as they were wont. 
The Lord Mayor was empowered to appoint 
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searchers to prevent any infringement of the sta¬ 
tute. These restrictions upon the importation of 
silk were afterwards repeatedly renewed.* 

The crafts which were occupied in working in 
metals were numerous. The armorers were as much 
distinguished as the. goldsmiths for their skill and 
taste. One of our old chroniclers gives a descrip¬ 
tion of a solemn just at Oxford in the reign of 
Henry IV.,f from which it is evident that great 
variefy of design and much skill were displayed 
by this superior order of artificers. The. aid of 
the goldsmith was required to give, the highest 
degree of beauty to a suit of armour. The jewels 
and plate pledged by llenry V. to raise the 
means for invading France evince a magnificence 
of display which proves that the elass of men by 
whose skill it, was produced could not occupy an 
unimportant station in the rank of traders and 
merchants, floury VI. pledged a huge quantity of 
silver plate to two goldsmiths to whom he owed 
above 3000/ j The trade of the goldsmiths had been 
regulated by statute mine than once dm mg the 
fourteenth century. In 1 123 il appears that 
the work in gold and silver done, by the goldsmiths 
of Newcastle, York, Lincoln, Noiwioh, Coventry, 
Salisbury and Bristol, in addition to those of Lon¬ 
don, was so extensive as to render an assay-olliee 
necessary in each of these places.tj Several piior 
statutes show that, from the temptation to fraud 
which it presented, it was a craft requiring a 
vigilant eye to he kept upon it. In 1 103 an at¬ 
tempt was made by statute | to check the deceits 
wlneh lmd crept into the trade. The net provident 
that, “ whereas many fraudulent artificers, imagin¬ 
ing to deceive the common people, do daily make 
locks (brooches), rings, beads, candlesticks, harness 
for girdles, hilts, chalices, and sword-pommels, 
powder-boxes, and covers for cups, of copper and 
of latten, like to gold or silver, trod the. same sell 
and put in gage to mnnv men not having full 
knowledge, thereof, for whole gold and whole 
silver, to the great, deceit, loss and hindrance of the 
common people,” in future such articles shall not 
be gilt or silvered over under a penalty of 100/. ; 
but articles for the church, except chalices, are 
allowed to he silvered though made of copper or 
latten, “ so that always in the font, or some other 
part of every such ornament so to be made, the 
copper and the latten shall lie plain, to the intent 
that a man may see whereof the thing is made, 
for to' eschew the deceit aforesaid.” In 14 I f 
another interference by statute^ was made with the 
goldsmiths, who, it is alleged, “ would not sell the 
wares of their mystery hut at the double price of the 
weight of the silver of the same, which seemeth to 
the king very outrageous and too excessive a price.” 
The statute provided a summary remedy by fixing 
the price per lb. of silver gilt. In 1420 it. was 
enacted** that “none from henceforth shall gild 
any sheaths nor metal but silver and the ornaments 
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of holy church, nor' shall silver any metal but 
knight’s spurs, and all the apparel that pertaineth 
to a baron.” In 1423 a statute enacted* that no 
gold and silver should ho sold “ before, that: it he 
touched with the touch of the leopard’s head.” In 
1477 the trade of the goldsmiths was again re¬ 
gulated. The great majority were now probably 
Knglishmcn, but it is observed in the preamble of 
the. statute,f that there be divere goldsmiths 
and other workers of gold and silver, aliens and 
strangers within two miles of the city, who carry 
on their business seferctly, and not under the super¬ 
intendence of the goldsmiths of London. It. is 
in consequence enacted that, for the better sur¬ 
veying of the said aliens and strangers in time to 
come, tlicv he required to inhabit the open streets 
of the city, and “ where better and more open 
showing is of their craft.” 

An interesting notice respecting the manufacture 
of hats and caps occurs in the preamble of a statute 
passed in 1482.+ It is stated that “hats, bonnets, 
and caps, as well single as double, were wont to lie 
faithfully made, wrought., fulled and (lucked by 
men’s ilrctigtli, that is to say, with hands and 
feet, and thereby the makeis of the same have 
honestly before this time gained their living, and 
kept many apprentices, servants, and good houses, 
till now of late that, by subtle imagination, to the 
dcstmetioji of the labours and sustenance of many 
men, such huts, bonnets, and cups have been fulled 
and thieked in (idling-mills, and in the said nulls 
the said hats and caps he broken, and deceitfully 
wiought, and m nowise by the mean of any mill may 
he faithlollv made, to the gieat damage of our sove¬ 
reign had the king and of all his subjects, and to the 
filial undoing of such which he the makers of hats, 
caps and bonnets.” The old mode of manufac¬ 
ture, “ by hands and feet,” is ordered to lie con¬ 
tinued, and a penalty of 40?. is imposed upon those 
who should set. to sale any hats or caps produced 
by mechanical power. 

Scarcely any class of traders escaped the vigi¬ 
lance of this spitit of legislative icstrietion. In a 
statute of 1433§ it is affirmed that the wax-chandleis 
sold candles, images, and figures, .uid other win ks of 
wax made for offerings, at the rate, of a 11>. of wax for 
‘2 s. when 1 lh. of wax is worth only (til., whereby 
they gain 1 ?. fir/. in every lh., by which means 
people arc defrauded of their good intent, and 
devotion. The remedy which the statute pro¬ 
vides is, that ill future only 3 it. per lh. should 
he charged for the manufactured article over the 
value of the raw material. Bv another statute 
passed in 1464,|| shoemakers in London, or within 
three miles of it, were prohibited from making 
“ any shoes, galoelics, or Imscaus, with any pike or 
poleyn that shall pass the length of two inches 
which shall be judged by the wardens or govern 
of the same mystery.” The shoemakers were aim 
prohibited by the same statute under a penally of 
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20s. from following their rraft on Sundays. In 
1155, a statute was passed,* the reason for which is 
not allegeij, hy which it was enacted that no public 
brewer in Kent, shall make above one hundred 
(|iiartcrs of malt annually to bis own use. But the I 
restriction upon the number of attornics hi Nor- ; 
w ich, Norfolk and Suffolk is the most remm kable 
of these examples of legislative interference. The 
statute was passed in 1455,f and was occasioned 
l>v tIn number of attorneys attending the king's 
courts in the city of Norwich and counties of Nor¬ 
folk and Suffolk having increasl’d ftom six or eight 
si tm times that number. Under the former slate 
of things,,it is remarked in the preamble, “ great. 
fnmipiiUifv reigned in the said citv and counties, 

* :C J , II»*my VI c 4. f 33 Ilonrj VI. <*. 7. * 
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and little trouble or vexation w as made hy untrue 
or foreign suits.” Now, it is added, theic aie four 
score attorneys, the greati r part of whom ha\e 
nothing to live upon hut the gams of their attorney- 
ship* and also arc not possessed of a proper know¬ 
ledge of the law. Their practices are thus de- 
si ribVd :—“ They conic to every market, fair, and 
otfier places where there is any assembly of people, 
exhorting, procuring, moving, tmd inciting the 
people to attempt untrue and foreign suit?, for 
small trespasses, little offences, and small sums of 
debt.” The statute provided a summary remedy 
hv enacting that there should he hut six common 
attorneys in Norfolk, six in Suffolk, and two in 
Norw ich, to be elected and admitted hy two of the 
judges. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE, 

FEW facts, which : 
may 1m vcty briefly 
related, constitute the 
history of literature 
and science in Epg- 
land during tiie pre¬ 
sent period. Some of 
these facts, indeed, 
form important eras 
in the chronology of 
our subject, and were 
followed by results of 
great moment, which 
will engage our atten¬ 
tion in a subsequent 
Book ; lmt the actual contributions of the fifteenth 
century to our national literature are smaller in 
amount, and value than those of any preceding age 
since the Norman Conquest. 



SCIENCE, AND THE FINE ARTS. 

The ferment of studious enthusiasm which had 
been excited in men’s minds in the beginning of 
the preceding centfirv bad, in a great measuie, 
spent itself before the beginning of this. Accord¬ 
ing to an oration delivered before the .pope and 
cardinals by Richard Fitz-Ralph, Archbishop of 
Armagh, in 1357, the 30,000 students of the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford* bad even by that time decreased 
to about fiOOO. The popular veneration for learn¬ 
ing had also, from various causes, undergone a 
corresponding decline ; and instead of the honours 
formerly paid by all classes to talents and scholar¬ 
ship, and the croivding of eager multitudes mound 
every eminent doctor wherever he appeared, we 
perceive now the aspect of a general indifference, 
and encounter occasional instances of the votaries 
of science and letters begging their bread, and 


* Set* to!, i. p. 8-t 2 . * 
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their inappreciated acquirements turned into mat- ascents and descents, during the process of con- 

tor of ridicule and mockery by the insolence of coction, were heartily enjoyed by the baron and his 

rank and I wealth. Anthony Wood, the quaint company. It wguld he unfair, 'indeed, to judge of 
historian of the University of Oxford, relates a the general state of things from one or two unec- 

story of two itinerating students of this age, who, dotes of this kind, although such consequences are 

having one day presented themselves at a baronial only % what miicht he expected when scholars took 

castle, and sought an introduction by the exhibition to perambulating the country as mendicants, with 

of their academical credentials, in which they were recommendations to the charity of the benevolent 

each described as gifted, among other accomplish- by the chancellors of their universities, as we are 
incuts, with a poetical vein, were ordered by the assured was now become customary; but tfie cir- 

haron to he suspended in a pair of buckets over a cuiustuuccs of our own country at lyist, in this age, 

draw-well, and dipped alternately into the water, must have proved in no small degree depressing 
until each should produce a couplet on his awk- to all liberal pursuits. 

ward situation: it was not till after a consider- Although much ol the popular effervescence had 

able number of duckings that the unfortunate cap- evaporated, however, the love of knowledge was 

lives finished the rhymes, while their involuntary still alive and active in many of the more select 
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order of minds, prompting them to zealous exer¬ 
tions both in its acquisition and its diffusion. In 
the’course of the fifteenth century, very nearly 
forty new universities were founded in the differ¬ 
ent countries of Europe. In our own severaf new 
colleges were added both to Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge. In the. former university, Lincoln Col¬ 
lege was founded in 14150, by Richard Flemjiig, 
Bishop of Lincthn, though only completed about 
1475'by his successor, Thomas Rotherham. All 
Souls was foupded m 1437 hv Clucheley, Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, with the‘design of pro¬ 
viding a perpetual service of prayers and masses 
for the souls of all the faithful depart! d, and espe¬ 
cially of those who luul fallen or should tall in the 
French wars; and Magdalen, which soon became 
one of the wealthiest academical establishments in 
Europe, was founded by William l’attyn, or Be 
Wayntletc, Bishop of Winchester anil Lord Chan¬ 
cellor of England, who began the erection of the 
fabric in 145*, and lived to witness its completion 
in 1179. Cambridge received the additions, of 
King’s College, founded in 1441, on a scale, of 
great liberality and magnilicence, by Henry VI., 
who established, about the same time, the cele¬ 
brated school of Eton, to be a nursery for his 
college ; of Queen’s College, founded in 144G, by 
Henry’s consort, Maigaret of Anjou; and of 
Catherine. Hull, founded in 1475, by Robert 
Woodlark, the. third provost of King’s College. 
Extensive public buildings, which came to be 
known by the name of the New Schools, were 
also erected,at Oxford, m 1439, by Thomas 
Ilokcnorton, Abbot of Osne.y, for the delivery 
of lectures in metaphysics, natural philosophy, 
moral philosophy, astronomy, geometry, music, 
arithmetic, logic, rhetoric, and grammar. The 
foundation of a divinity school and of 5 public 
library was laid in the same university about 
1427; and although the building was often inter¬ 
rupted, it was, at length, through the liberal dona¬ 
tions of Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, Cardinal 
John Kemp, Archbishop of York, his nephew 
Thomas Kemp, Bishop of London, and other 
benefactors, completed in 1480, when it formed 
the most magnificent structure of which the uni¬ 
versity yet bud to boast. The. building of public 
schools was also begun at Cambridge, in 1443, 
at the expense of the university, and finished, by 
the aid of various contributors, about 1475. 

More interesting, however, than these exten¬ 
sions of former establishments, is the. founding of 
a temple to Learning in a part of the island in 
which no permanent abode had ever before been 
built for her. The first of the Scottish univer¬ 
sities, that of St. Andrew’s, rose a few years after 
the commencement of the fifteenth century, out of 
the scheme of a few men of letters in that city, 
who, probably on the suggestion of the Bishop 
Henry Wardlawyformed themselves into an asso¬ 
ciation for giving instruction in the sciences then 
usually taught in universities to all who chose to 
attend their lectures, and are. supposed to have be¬ 


gun teaching about the year 1410. Their names, 
as recorded by the father of Scottish history, and 
eminently worthy to be preserved, were Laurence 
Liudores, who undertook to explain the Fourth 
Book of the Master of the Sentences; Richard 
Cornel, Archdeacon of Lothian; John Litster, 
canon of St. Andrew's; John Slicvez, official of 
St. Andrew’s, and William Stephen, who lectured 
on the civil and canon laws; and John Civ 11, 
William Fowler, and William Crosier, who 
taught logic mid philosophy.* Tito institution, 
with this apparatus of professors, was already, in 
everything but in form, a university—and such it 
is styled in the charter or grant of privileges which 
Wardlau hastened to bestow upon it. In that 
instrument, w hich is dated the 27th of February, 
1411, the bishop speaks of the university as having 
been already actually instituted and founded by 
himself, saving the authority of the apostolic see, 
and laudably begun by those to whom be addresses 
himself, the venerable doctors, masters, bachelors, 
and scholars dwelling in his city of St. Andrew’s. 
He now proceeded more formally to endow the 
new seminary, in so far as his jurisdiction ex¬ 
tended, with all the rights and liberties of a uni¬ 
versity. Two years afterwards, Bulls of confirma¬ 
tion, &c., in the usual terms, were obtained limn 
Benedict XIIL, the one of the three then contending 
popes who was acknowledged by the kingdom of 
Scotland. Benedict’s hulls are six in mini her, all 
(luted the same day, the 25th of Augiint, 1413, at 
Faniscolg, in Arragon, where that pope kept his 
court. They profess to be granted at the i ( quest 
of the Scottish king (though James I. was then a 
prisoner in England), and of the bishop, prior, and 
chapter of St. Andrew’s, whose project of esta¬ 
blishing a university, or sludiuni generalt',\i\ that 
city, is expressly stated to have been formed with 
the counsel, consent, and common participation of 
the three estates of the realm of Scotland.t The 
bishop and his associates, it is declared, had been 
stirred up to the undertaking by the consideration 
of the many dangers and inconveniences to which 
the clergy of that kingdom, who desired to be in¬ 
structed in theology, the. canon and civil laws, 
medicine, and the liberal arts, were exposed, from 
wars and other impediments in their journeys to 
foreign stadia generalia , in consequence of there, 
being no such institution to which they might re¬ 
sort in their own country. The several papal 
hulls were brought to St. Andrew’s by Henry dc 
Ogilby, M.A., on the 3id of February, 1414, 
when they were received with processions and 
ringing of hells, and every demonstration of public 
joy. When King James returned ten years after 
this from England, he found the new seminary 
already firmly established, and still flourishing 
under the protection of its founder, Wardlaw, who 
had also been the instructor of his own' boyhood. 

• Foviluu, Scoiiehrouicon. 

t Quod olim do consilio, consensu, communi traefatu trium 
tdutumn jiernonarum regni Scotuo—are the words of the bull of 
foundation. See Evidence taken by the Commissioners for visiting 
the Universities of SootkuJd, vol. iii. j>. 171. 




•hum s granted it. a charter confirming all its privi¬ 
leges ami immunities, dated at Perth, the .Hist, of 
Maieli, 1 432 ; and if we may believe the historian, 
llecliir Boethius, it, tlourisiied so greatly under his 
palromiee, that it soon came to have among its 
teaeheis no fewer than thirteen doctors of divinity 
and eight doetms of laws, ns well as a prodigious 
multitude of students. The good and enlightened 
Bi-hop Waidlaw presided over the see of St. 
Andrew's till the. year 1444, when the university 
found in .lames Kennedy a worthy successor to his 
vn tiles and public, spirit, as well ns to Ins place. 
As yet the institution was little more tliim an in- 
eoipointed association, without any permanent 
endowments, and with scarcely anv buildings ex¬ 
cept a few public lecturing looms ; it. was a uni¬ 
versity, therefore, but as vet, without a college. 
Its first.college—that, of hi. Salvator -was built 
and endowed by Kennedy, whose original founda¬ 
tion charter was confirmed ill a hull no longer ex¬ 
tant, by Pope Nicholas V., who died in 1455. A 
second charter was granted by Kennedy, at his 
castle, of St. Andrew’s, on the 4th of April, 1458, 
and confirmed by Pope Pius II., in a hull dated at 
Rome, the 13th of September, in the same year. 
In this the whole scheme of the establishment is 
minutely detailed, and a complete body of rules 
is laid down fur its government. One of the 
Inshop’s ordinances is curiously illustrative of the 
lux morality of the times. Having given sonic 
solemn directions as to the hours at which masses 
were to he said in all time coming by the members 
of the college, who were all to be clergymen, he 
proceeds to enjoin that all the.members of the said 
college shall live decently as begomes ecclesiastics, 
“ so as riot,” it is added, “ to keep concubines 


I publicly, nor to be common nightwnlker- or rob¬ 
bers, or habitually guilty of other notorious crimes'; 
; and it any of them is so (which it is earnestly 
hoped may not he the ease) let him he corrected 
by his superior ; if he prove incorrigible, let. him 
he deprived and another put m his place. ’* % 

another bull, dated the 25th ul hchruary, 14118, 
Pope Paul 11. granted to the principal and masters 
of the college of St Salvator the right of bestow¬ 
ing degrees in theology and the arts, “ in consi¬ 
deration,” us it is expressed, “ of its high and well- 
known reputation among the other colleges of the 
realm of Scotland.”f The other colleges hen: 

spoken ot could he nothing more than grammar 
schools ; but the passage proves, what, indeed, is 
well established bv other evidence, that such 
schools al oiidy existed in many of the monasteries 
and principal towns. It. was at these that the 
Scottish youth were prepared for their attendance 
upon foreign universities. 

Another of the Scottish universities—that of 
Glasgow—was also founded wjthin the present 
period. The hull of foundation was granted at. 
the request of James 11. in 1450, by Nicholas V., 
“ a pope distinguished by his talents and erudi¬ 
tion, and particularly by his munificent patronage 
of Grecian literature.”} Other royal anil episcopal 
charters were subsequently granted by King 

# Ordinumus insupur, quod ooincs dicti collej^ii honebte vivaut, ut 
uecet ecclcdasticos, it a quod non huheuut publican coiicubinas, h<m 
sint communes noctivagi sen bripantes, aut ulus uotoriis <*rimi¬ 
nibus intent!: et si tubs sit (quod absit) per supeiimcrn stmm. Are — 
S«e Evidence taken by the Commissioners lor visiting the Uni¬ 
versities of Scotland, vol. iii. 272. 

f Quod inter alia collegia rejjui Scotia*, collegium ejusdem ecelu 
siio egre^iutu ac notubile repututur.—Ibid. 273. 

t Repot t of the .Scottish University Commissioner*, p. 213 See a 
character of l*ot>e Nicholas V. bv Gibbop—-who observes that In- 
“ has not been adequate to his mefitV’—n» Decline and Kail of 
Rom. Emp. ch. 66. 
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Jnmes II. (20tli April, 1453) ; by Bishop Turn- 
bull (1st December, 1453); by Bishop Muir- 
head ( 1 st July, 14(»1); mid by ( King Jnmcs III. 
( 10 th December, 1412).* But “ in none of the 
papal, royal, or e]»iseopal letters of privilege,' of a 
date prior to the Reformation,” observes the writer 
of the able and elaborate account of the University 
of Glasgow appended to the General Report of 
the late Commission of Inquiry into the State of 
the Universities of Scotland, “ is there any distinct 
trace of the constitution of the university ; and it 
can scarcely be said that any of these documents 
refers to the existence of a college, or to the pos¬ 
session of any property. It does not appear that 
it was the intention of die founder of the university 
that the members should lire collcgia/itcr, main¬ 
tained at a public table, and resident within the 
walls of a separate building .... Universities 
might be established (and some still exist on the 
continent) without having even class-rooms for the 
students. The University of Paris subsisted in 
great efficiency from the age of Charlemagne to 
the. middle of the thirteenth century (a period of 
nearly five hundred years) without having any 
schools or places of auditory, except such as were 
hired in the houses of individuals. During the 
first twenty years after the foundation of the uni¬ 
versity of St. Andrew's, great inconvenience was 
suffered, not merely from the want of such rooms, 
but from the multiplicity of schools in the different 
religious houses, all of them claiming to be consi¬ 
dered as constituent parts of the university; and 
even after aPtcdagoginm was founded in 1430, for 
the schools and hulls of the Faculty of Arts, and 
for chambers to he used by the students in that 
Faculty, the studies of the Faculties of Theology 
and Law were conducted in other buildings; and 
the congregations of the university continued for 
nt least 130 years to beheld in the Augustiniaii 
Priory.”f A piece of ground, however, with the 
buildings upon it, in the High-street of the city, 
was granted to the University of Glasgow by 
James, the first Lord Hamilton, in 1400, being 
the site on which the college stands at the present 
day. 

Dark and unproductive as was the greater part 
of the fifteenth century in England and France, 
the revival of letters in the western world dates 
from this age. For some years before the final 
conquest of Constantinople in 1453, the course of 
political events in the eastern empire had led to a 
more frequent intercourse than heretofore between 
its subjects and their fellow Christians of the west, 
and had not only drawn some of the most distin¬ 
guished ornaments of the Byzantine court, in¬ 
cluding three of the emperors themselves, to visit 
the Latin kingdoms, hut had induced several 
learned Greeks to come over and settle in Italy. 
“In their lowest servitude and depression,” as 
Gibbon has said in one of his well-poised sentences, 
“ the subjects of the Byzantine throne were still 

• Evidence of Univ. Com. ii. 230—233. 
f Report, p. 214. 


possessed of a golden key that could unlock the 
treasures of antiquity,— of a musical and prolific 
language, that gives a soul to the objects of sense, 
and a body to the abstractions of philosophy.” It 
cannot, perhaps, he said that the knowledge of the 
Greek tongue was ever entirely lost in western 
Europe; there were probably in every age a few 
scholars who had more than a merely elementary 
acquaintance with it. It is certain, however, that 
it was not a common study even among the most 
learned. The most eminent universities—such as 
Bologna, Paris, and Oxford—were without any re¬ 
gular professor of Greek. Even the few who did 
read the language seem to have read only the writ¬ 
ings in it on science nnd philosophy. Warton has 
shown that both the ‘Iliad’ and the ‘Odyssey’ 
were apparently wholly unknown, or at least not 
understood, in Europe from the fourth to the four¬ 
teenth century.* The renewed intercourse that 
lias been mentioned between the East and the 
West in the early part of the latter century rapidly 
effected a great revolution in this respect. Pe¬ 
trarch, about the year 1340, began the study of 
the language of Homer, Under the instructions of 
the learned Barlaarn, who had come to Italy as 
ambassador from Andronieus the younger; nnd 
although the separation of the two friends soon 
afteT stopped the Tuscan at the threshold of the 
new literature, his friend Boccaccio twenty years 
later was more fortunate in obtaining the assist¬ 
ance of Leontius Pilatus, a disciple of Barlaarn, 
and, under his guidance, penetrated to its inner 
glories. Meanwhile, the destruction of their an¬ 
cient empire had driven a crowd of illustrious 
Greek exiles to Italy—the Cardinal Bcssarion, 
Theodore Gaza, George of Trcbizoud, John Argy- 
ropulus, Demetrius Chalcondyles, Janus Lascaris, 
and others—some of whom taught their native lan¬ 
guage in the universities and chief towns of that 
country, ■ while the rest, by their translations, by 
their writings, and their converse with the public 
mind in various ways, assisted in diffusing a taste 
for it and a knowledge of it even beyond the Alps. 
Nor, as Gibbon has remarked, was the ardour of 
the Latins in receiving and treasuring up this new 
knowledge inferior to that of their Greek guests in 
imparting it. The merits of Pope Nicholas V .,,411 
the patronage of Greek literature, have been already 
noticed. During the eight years that he wore the 
tiara (from 1447 to 1455) this active, and liberal 
head of the Christian church added five thousand 
volumes to the library of the Vatican. Many of 
these weTe Greek books, or translations of them 
into Latin. “ To his munificence,” continues the 
great historian, “ the Latin world was indebted for 
the versions of Xenophon, Diodorus, Polybius, 
Thucydides, Herodotus, and Appian; of Strabo’s 
Geography, of the Iliad, of the most valuable 
works of Plato and Aristotle, of Ptolemy and 
Theophrastus, and of the fathers of the Greek 
church. The example of the Roman pontiff was 


.* Hiet. of Eng. rodry.l 138, and ii. 392. 
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preceded ir imitated by a Florentine merchant, 
who governed the republic without arms and with¬ 
out a titlp, Cosmo of Medicis was the father of a 
line of princes whose name and age are almost 
synonymous with the restoration of learning : his 
credit w r as ennobled into fame; his riches were 
dedicated to the service of mankind: he corre¬ 
sponded at once with Cairo and London; ami a 
cargo of Indian spices and Greek hooks was often 
imported in the same vessel. In his palace dis¬ 
tress was entitled to relief, and merit to reward ; 
liis leisure hours were delightfully spent in the 
Platonic academy; he encouraged the emulation 
of Demetrius Chalcondylcs and Angelo Politian; 
and his active missionary, Janus Lascaris, re¬ 
turned from the East with a treasure of two hun¬ 
dred manuscripts, fourscore of which were as yet 
unknown in the libraries of Europe.”* 

Gibbon adds, that *• after a short succession of 
foreign teachers, the tide of emigration subsided ; 
hut the language of Constantinople was spread be¬ 
yond the Alps ; and the natives of France, Ger¬ 
many, and England, imparted to their country the 
sacred fire which they had kindled in the, schools 
of Florence and Rome.” Although, however, it 
has been necessary, for the sake of chronological 
distinctness, to notice the revival of learning in 
Europe in this place, the light of tiiat great day- 
spring scarcely reached our own country within 
tlie present period. The Greek language did not 
begin to he taught at Oxford till towards the very 
close of the fifteenth century, The case was dif¬ 
ferent with regard to the other most memorable in¬ 
cident in the history of literature which illustrates 
the age of which we are now treating. The three 
towns of Ilaerlem in Holland, and of Mayenee and 
Strasburg in Germany, contend for the honour of 
having given birth, shortly before the middle of 
this century, to the art of printing. The claim of 
Ilaerlem rests upon a tradition that one of its 
citizens, Lawrence, or Laurent Janszoon Coster, 
had, without assistance or communication with any 
other individual, not only invented the art, hut 
brought it to perfection, through the successive 
stages of wooden types, types of cut metal, and 
types cast in the modern fashion, before the year 
1441; in which year one of his servants named 
John—whom some suppose to have been John 
Fust—made his escape to Mayenee, carrying with 
him both the secret and a quantity of Cotter’s 
tyqies and implements, with which he began to 
print in the last-mentioned city in the following 
year. Among those who reject this story there is 
little disagreement as to the persons to whom the 
several parts of the invention are to be attributed; 
the principal dispute is, whether the art was first 
practised at Mayenee or at Strasburg. We have 
seen that the supporters of the pretensions of 
Coster of Haerlem asgert his claims to the inven¬ 
tion both of the art of printing and of the art of 
typefounding. These are properly to be considered 
as two perfectly distinct inventions ; and, though 
9 Decline and Fall of Rom. Emp. cli. 6C. 
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coming ^lie one in uid of the other, the latter was 
really as great an improvement upon the former, 
as the notion of printing with myveable types—the 
true beginning of the new art—was upon the pro¬ 
cess ^ong previously practised in China, and not 
unknown even in ancient as well as in modern 
Europe, of producing impressions from blocks of 
wulid and other materials. The principle of the 
one consisted in making the same*type available in 
the production of many different words and pages ; 
the principle of the other consisted in making one 
cutting serve for the production of fhunv copies of 
the same type. They proceeded, in fact, in oppo¬ 
site directions; the object of the former was 
attained by the contrivance of separate types, by 
the breaking down of the one block into many 
pieces: the latter was suggested by viewing the 
different tvpes of each letter as essentially the 
same, that is to say, bv bringing together, as it 
were, the many into one. The Germans agree in 
venerating three names as those of the fathers of 
the whole art of printing—John Gutenberg, or 
Gutenherger; Peter Sclueffei, otherwise called 
Opilio ; and John Fust, 'flu: share which Fust 
had in the matter is involved in some obscurity. 
According to one account, lie merely interested 
himself warmly in the invention, and, being 
wealthy, assisted Gutenheig, who was poor, witli 
the means of carrying on his operations. It; 
is admitted that the grand fundamental concep¬ 
tion of printing with separate or moveable types 
is jdue to Gutenberg alone. And to Selneffer 
is attributed, with equal unanimity, the inven¬ 
tion of ousting types of metal by means of a 
matrix. For this happy improvement—with¬ 
out. which, indeed, printing with moveable 
types would have liece. checked in its natural 
development, like an animal or a plant left 
without adequate nourishment, Sclueffer, who 
was at the time in the service of Gutenberg and 
Fust, is said to have received from the latter his 
only daughter in marriage. The first servants of 
this high mystery, however, were not of the class 
of ordinary workmen; the fabrication of hooks, 
which even in its most mechanical forms had 
hitherto always been an employment of an intel¬ 
lectual nature, was not now committed to persons 
without any literary education; Seine lie r had 
studied in his youth at the University of Paris, 
and his scholarly acquirements had no doubt in 
the first instance recommended him to Gutenberg 
as a fit assistant in his scholarly craft. 

The art of printing had been practised nearly 
thirty years in Germany before it was introduced 
either into England or France—with so tardy a 
pace did knowledge travel to and fro over the earth 
in those days, or so unfavourable was the state of 
these countries for the reception of even the 
greatest improvements in the arts. At length a 
citizen of London secured a conspicuous place to 
his name for ever in the annals of our national lite¬ 
rature, by being, ns far as is known, the first of Ins 
countrymen that learned the new art, and certainly 
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the first who either practised it in England, or in 
printing an English hook. William Caxton was 
born, as lie tells us himself, in the Weald of Kent, 
it is supposed about the year 1412. Thirty years 
after this date his name is found among the mem¬ 
bers of the Mercers’ Company in London. Later 
in life he appears to have repeatedly visiteu the 
Low Countries, at first probably on business of /iis 
own, hut aflcrwafds in a sort of public capacity,-— 
having in 14(14 been commissioned, along with 
another person, apparently also a merchant, by 
Edward IV. to negotiate a eommereial treaty with 
the Duke of Burgundy. lie was afterwards taken 
into the household of Margaret Duchess of Bur¬ 
gundy. It was while resident in the Low Coun¬ 
tries that he comnicnecd practising the qrt of 
printing, lie is known to have completed there, 
before the end ol the tear 1411, impiessioiis of 
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Raoul le Feure’s‘ Recueil des HistoiresV.oTroyes,’ 
in folio; of the. Latiu oration of John Russell on 
Charles Duke of Burgundy being crcateil a Knight 
J of the Garter, in quarto; and of an English trans¬ 
lation by himself, of Le Feure’s above-mentioned 
history, in folio; “ why che sayd translaeioii and 
werke,” says the title, “ was hegoune in Brugis in 
1408, and ended in the holy eyte of Colon, 19 
Sept. 1471.” These productions of his foreign 
press, therefore, exhibit examples of his printing 
in three dillcreut languages—French, Latin, and 
English. The next work known to have, been 
pi inteil hv Caxtou, is another English trauslatiou by 
himself, trmn the French, of a moral treatise enti¬ 
tled ‘The Game and l’laye of the Chesse,’ a folio 
volume, which is stated to have been “ finished the 
last day of March, 1474.” It is generally supposed 
that this work was printed in England; and the year 
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1474 accordingly is assumed to have been that of 
the introduction of the art into this enmitrv. It is 
certainly known that Caxton had eome to England 
in 1477, and had setup his press in the Alniotirv, 
near Westminster Ahhev, where he printed that 
year, in folio, ‘ The Dictes mid Notable \\ yse 
Saycnges of the Phylo’sophers,’ translated from the 
French by Anthony Woodville, Fail Rivers. 
From this time Caxton continued both to print and 
translate with indefatigable industiv till after the. 
close of the present period, his last publication 
with a date having been produced in 1490, and 
his death having probably taken place in 1491, or 
1492.* Before he died he saw the admirable art 
which he had introduced into his native country 
already firmly established there and the practice of 
it extensively diffused. Tlicodoie Rood, John 
Lcttow, William Machelina, and Wyntvn de 
Wordc, foreigners, and Thomas limit, an Eng¬ 
lishman, all printed in London both before and 
after Caxton’s death. It is probable that the 
foreigners had been his assistants, and were brought 
into the country by him. A press was also set up 
at St. Alban’s by a schoolmaster of that place, 
whose name has not been preserved; and books 

’ • Sets aitiele ou Caxton in Fenny ('jdojtrciUa, Yol.\i. i>; 303. 


began to he. printed at Oxford so early ns the year 
i 1478. It would even appear that before the end of 
| this period some expoitalimi of the productions of 
i the English press had commenced. At the end of 
a Latin translationJif the Epistles of Phalaris, 
printed at Oxford 1 ® 1485, is a Latin couplet, 
boasting that the English, who had been wont to 
he indebted for hooks to the Venetians, now sold 
books themselves to other nations.* 

An enumeration of the. princiual works printed 
by Caxton will present the best view that can be 
given of the popular literature of the times ; for of 
course he employed his press in the multiplication, 
and his pen in the translation, of the kind of hooks 
most in request among the reading portion of his 
countrymen. The. predominant spirit of the age 
was still u mixture of devotion and romance; the 
t lergy and the nobility were also at once the best 
educated and the wealthiest classes ; accordingly 
the religious books and the romances form the two 
largest divisions in tlie list. The former comprises 
the Pilgrimage of the Soul, from the French; 
Liber Festivals, or, Directions for keeping Feasts 

4 Celatot, Vein'll, nobi* trunsmUtere libro« 
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•ill (lie Year; Q until or Serniones (or Four Scr- 
uiouk), in English; The Gulilcn Legend (a collec¬ 
tion ol Lives of the Saints), three editions ; The 
Art and Craft to know well to Die, from the, 
French ; Infantia Salvatoris (the Inftmvy of our 
Saviour); The Life of St. Catherine of Sens; 
Speculum Vita' Clinsti, or lfirror of the Blessed 
Life of.lesu Christ; Dire.cTOTium SaceidoUnu (a 
Directory of Church Worship); A Book of Divers 
Ghostly Matters; The Life of St. Wyncfrid ; 
The Provincial Constitutions of Bishop Lyndwood 
of St. Asaph, in Latin; the Profitable Book of 
Man’s Soul, called the Chastising of God’s Chil¬ 
dren, and one or two others. Several of these— 
such as the Lives of the Saints—might come 
equally under the title of hooks of romance. The 
works more properly relating to romance and 
chivalry, however, are the following: The History 
<d Troy, already mentioned; The Book of the, 
whole Life of Jason; Godfrey of Boloyn; The 
Knight of the Tower, from the French ; The Book 
of the Order of Chivalry or Knighthood, from the 
French; The Book Royal, or the Book for a 
King ; A Book of the Noble Histories of King 
Arthur and of Certain of his Knights; The 
History of the Noble, Right Valiant, and" Right 
Worthy Knight Paris and of the Fair Vienne ; 


The Book of Feats of Anns and of Chivalry, from 
the French of fMil istiue of Pisa ; and the History 
of King Blanchardme and Queen F.glantinc ins 
Wife. To these may be added, the History of 
Renard the Fox, translated bv Caxton limn the 
German ; and the Subtle Histories and Fables of 
yFsop, from the French: In Lnglish poetry there 
arc the following works of Chaucer, Gower, and 
Lydgate - of the first. The Talcs of Canterbury, 
two editions ; The Book of Funic ; Trnihis and 
Crcsseide; and some minor poems :—of the 
second, The Confessio Ainantis, that is to say, in 
Lnglish, the Confession of the Lover: of the 
third, The Work (or Court) of Sapience; The 
Life of our Lady; and some minor poems along 
with those of Chaucer. And here we may take 
note of the honourable conscientiousness of our first, 
English printer, so worthy of his high vocation ns 
the leader m the great enterprise of giving at once 
universal diffusion and an imperishable existence 
to the literature of his country. The manuscript 
from which he hud printed his first edition of 
Chaucer happened unluckily, to quote the words of 
Mr. Tyrwlutt, “to he otie of the very worst, in all 
respects, that he could possibly have met with.” 
This he himself, as he tells us in the preface to 
his second edition, discovered some time aftcr- 
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ward?, in consequence of which he did not rest till 
lie lmd produced this second edition from another 
much more correct manuscript—“ for to satisfy 
the auctor,” ns he expresses it, «■“ whereas tofore 
by ignorance I erred in hurting and defajning 
his hook in divers places, in setting in some 
things that he never said ne made, and loving 
out many things that he made which been requi¬ 
site to be set 41 it. ” None of the ancient 
Latin, classics were printed in England during 
the present period ; but the list of the produc¬ 
tions of Caxtfln’s press contains English transla¬ 
tions of Cicero’s Treatises on Old Age and on 
P’licmlship; of Boethius’s Consolation of Philoso¬ 
phy, by Chaucer; of the Savings of the Philoso¬ 
phers ; of Virgil’s /h'.noid, from the l'rcnch; and of 
the works called Cato Magnus and Cato Parvus, 
also from the French. This was by no means a 
contemptible beginning of the work of transfusing 
the wisdom and poetry of antiquity into the mother 
tongue. Provision was also made for the readers of 
history, though not so plentifully as for those of 
romance. The list contains the following historical 
and topographical works: Tlie Chronicles of Eng¬ 
land ; The Description of Britain ; The Polycliro- 
nicun; The Life of (diaries the Great, twice printed; 
and the Siege of the Noble and invincible Citv of 
Kbodes. Canton also printed the statutes of the 
first year of Richaul 111 ., and those of the first, 


second, and third parliaments of Iqmrv VI f. 
Among a few other publications of a miscellaneous 
description, the following may be mentioned as 
relating to morals and the conduct of Afe: The 
Game of Chess, ulready noticed ; The Moral Pro¬ 
verbs of Christine of Pisa; The Book of Good 
Manners; The Doctrinal of Sapience, from the 
French; and A Boke for Travellers. On the 
w hole, the first books that were printed in England 
were, for the most part, we see, books for the ge¬ 
neral reader; none of them were works of recon¬ 
dite learning or science, or adapted to the tasks 
and studies only of particular classes : if they 
were not all equally edifying, they were all as 
much ns possible addressed to the great body of 
the reading public—the only audience that was 
then sufficiently numerous to call into profitable 
exercise the multiplying powers of the press. 

It follows, that it was only books of a certain 
description the price of which was at first reduced 
by the new invention. For a considerable time 
after the art of printing came into use, we find the 
price of many books still as excessive as ever, and 
the same anxious precautions taken for their secu¬ 
rity that had been usual when the only mode of 
multiplying a volume was by its repeated tran¬ 
scription. In 1411, for example, when Louis XI. 
of France wished to borrow from the Faculty of 
Medicine at Paris a copy of the works of the Ara- 
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l>inn physician TMiasis, that he might have a tran¬ 
script made for his own library, the Faculty, in a 
formal letter, took credit for extraordinary loyalty 
in assenting to the application, and, after all, 
■would not let the king have the book until he had 
not only deposited in pledge for it a considerable 
quantity of valuable plate, but procured a noble¬ 
man to join with him as surety in a deed by which 
he hound himself to return it Uninjured under a 
considerable forfeiture.* On a manuscript of 
Matthew Paris, now in the British Museum, there 
is an inscription, in Latin, datgd 1st June, 1488, 
in the hand-writing and with the signature of John 
Russell, then Bishop of Lincoln, in which whoso¬ 
ever shall tibliterate or destroy the bishop’s memo¬ 
randum respecting the ownership of the volume is 
solemnly declared to be acctirsed.f At this time 
by far the greater numlier of books were still un¬ 
printed ; and every considerable library consisted 
chiefly of manuscripts, just as it did before the 
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invention of the art of printing. Warton has col¬ 
lected tlu> following facts respecting the libraries 
of the fifteenth century, and the inconveniences 
and impediments to study which must have been 
produced by the scarcity of books. “ Tf'ie famous 
library established in the University of Oxford by 
tlmt munificent patron of literature, Humphrey 
Duke of Gloucester, contained only six hundred 
volumes. (It was opened in the year 1480.) 
About the commencement of the fourteenth 
century, there were only four classics in the Royal 
Library at Paris: these were, one copy of Cicero, 
Ovid, Lucan, and Boethius; the rest were chiefly 
hooks of devotion, which included but few of the 
Fathers; many treatises of astrology, geomancy, 
chiromancy, and rdedicine, originally written in 
Arabic, and translated into Latin or French; 
pandects, chronicles, attd romances. The whole 
consisted of nine hundred volumes. They were 
deposited in three chambers (in the Louvre), 
which, on this occasion, were wainscotted with 
Irish oak, and ceiled with cypr«»* curiously carved. 
The windows were of painted glass, fenced with 

• Crevier, Hist, de l’Univ. de Pam, iv. 337. 

i Warton, Dissert, on Introd. of Learning into Eng. p. exi. The 
volume is one of the Royal MSS., marked 14 C tii. It appenrs, 
/torn an inscription in the author's own hand, to have l**en a pre¬ 
sentation copy from himself, probably to aome church or monastery. 


iron haA and copper wire. The English became 
masters of Paris in the year 1425 ; on which event 
the Duke of Bedford, Regent of France, sent this 
whole librnry—then consisting of only 853 vo¬ 
lumes, and valued at 2223 livres—into England; 
wheit, perhaps, they became the ground-work of 
DukA Humphrey’s library, just mentioned.”* In 
another place the same writer furnishes the follow¬ 
ing additional information res petting Duke Hum¬ 
phrey, and his munificence as a book collector:— 
“ About the year 1440 he gave to the University 
of Oxford a library, Containing 600volumes, only 
120 of which were valued at 1000/. They were 
the most splendid and costly copies that could be 
procured, finely written on vellum, and elegantly 
embellished with miniatures and illuminations; 
among the Test was a translation into French of 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses. Only a single specimen 
of these valuable volumes was suffered to remain : 
it is a beautiful manuscript, in folio, of Valerius 
Maximus, enriched with the most elegant deco¬ 
rations, and written in Duke Humphrey’s age, 
evidently witli a design of being placed in this 
sumptuous collection. All the rest of the books— 
which, like this, being highly ornamented, looked 
like missals, and conveyed ideas of popish super¬ 
stition—were, destroy; 1 or removed l>y the pious 
visitors of the University in the reign of Edward 
VI., whose zeal was equalled only by their igno¬ 
rance, or perhaps by their avarice.”f Several 
of the volumes of Duke Humphrey’s library, how¬ 
ever, still remain in various collections. In the 
library of Oriel College, Oxford is a copy of John 
Capgravc’s “ Commentary on Genesis,” in the 
author’s hand-writing, preceded by a Dedica¬ 
tion to the Duke, the beautifully illuminated 
initial letter of which represents Capgrave humbly 
presenting his book to his patron. The volume 
contains also an entry, in French, in the hand¬ 
writing of the Duke, recording it to have been 
presented to him in the yenr 1438. Warton goes 
on to state that the patronage of Duke Humphrey 
was not confined to English scholars. Many of 
the, most celebrated writers of France and Italy 
solicited his favour and shared his bounty. He 
also employed several learned foreigners in tran¬ 
scribing and in making translations of Greek 
works into Latin. The only literary production 
which has been ascribed to this distinguished pa¬ 
tron of letters is a small tract on Astronomy; but 
it appears to have been only compiled at his in¬ 
stance, and after tables which he had constructed. 
In the library of Gresham College, however, there 
is a achemc of astronomical calculations which 
bears his name. “ Astronomy,” says Warton, 
“ was then a favourite science ; nor is it to be 
doubted that he was intimately acquainted with 
thy. polite branches of knowledge, which now began 
to acquire estimation, and which his liberal and 
judicious attention greatly contributed to re¬ 
store. ”J 

• Diss. on Introd. of Learning, p, exiii. 
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The moat distinguished' among the 'English 
nubility of this rude age for learning and intellec¬ 
tual tastes, was John Tiptoft, originally Lord 
Tiptoft, mid crent'cd Earl of Were ester by Henry 
VI. lie afterwards, however, attached himself to 
the Yorkist family, for which he was put to death, 
ns may he remembered, by Warwick, durinb; the 
short restoration of Henry VI., in 1410—his exe¬ 
cution being tlnvonly vindictive act of bloodshed 
•hy w^iich that revolution was stained.* The Monk 
of (!ro\ land, or rather his continuator, asserts that 
the call had, hy his enieltv in the office of Con¬ 
stable of the Tower, arquired the hatred of the 
people, w ho called him “ the butcher hut general 
and passamate imputations of tins kind cannot lie 
allowed to no for much in the inflammation and 
ferocity of smli a contest as then agitated men's 
minds. The moie sjH'cific statement of other 
writers i*-, that Wot coster was sent to the. block 
under the pietcnce of punishing him for ciuclty of 
which he had been amity many years before, while 
excicising the emolument of Ireland, particularly 
tow,nils two infant sous of the Kail of Desmond. 
As Walpole has well said, “ it was an unwonted 
strain of tenderness m a man so little scrupulous 
of blood as Warwick, to put to death so great a 
leer for some inhumanity to the children of an 
rish Lord; nor does one conceive why he sought 
for so remote a crime : he was not often so delicate. 
Tiptoft seems to have been punished by Warwick 
-for leaving Henry for Edward, when Warwick had 
thought fit to (put Edward for Ilenry.”f Others 
of the old chroniclers ascribe the charges brought 
against him to the malice of his enemies. He was 
probably singled out for destruction as being the 
ablest and most dangerous man of his parti ; for 
Worcester was distinguished for Ins political and 
military talents as well as for his scholarship. It 
would he strange, at any ran it Ins intellectual 
acquirements—which raised him so high above 
the herd of his fellow-imbh s, and the great hndv of 
his countrymen—should, instead of softening and 
humanising linn, according to the anea nt poet’s 
celebration of the effect of “lulling taithfullv 
learned the ingenuous arts,’’I hav had an mffii- 
c.ncc of the very opposite kind upon lus natun and 
conduct. 1 lie Earl of Worcester was an aidint 
lover of hooks, and was, as well as Duke IImnphiev, 
u liberal contributor to the slulies of the rising 
public library of the University of Oxford. On Ins 
return from a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, after ic- 
siding for some years at Padua and Venice, and 
making great purchases of manuscripts in both 
those places, he repaired to Rome to satisfy lus 
Jonging curiosity with n sight'of the library ,if the 
Vatican, and drew tears of delight from 1’ope Pius 
•II. (the learned vEneas Sylvius), by a Latin oration 
which he pronounced before him. Of his literary 
performances the principal one that remains is the 
translation of Cicero’s Treatise on Friendship, 
which was published by Caxton. He wgs one uf 

# See ante, ji/107. ’ v *‘ f Royal aiwl Noflle Authors. 
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the chief patrons of this earliest English printer, 
who says of him that he was one, “ to whom he 
knew none like among the lords of the temporality 
for science and moral virtue.”-—a far better testi¬ 
mony to his worth than the party-spirit of the 
Croylnnd historian, or even the temporary clamour 
of the populace, if such did make itself heard 
against him in the triumph of the opposite faction, 
is of the reverse. lie was only in his forty-second 
year when he was put to death ; “ at which death,” 
sa\ s Caxton, every man that was there might learn 
to die, and take hi^ death patiently.” 

Fuller tins said that “ the axe then did at one 
blow rut off more learning than was left in the 
heads of all the surviving nobility.” * Yet then: 
still survived a noble contemporary of Tiptoft, 
“by no means,” to use the words of Walpole, 
“ inferior to him in learning and politeness, in 
birth his equal, hy alliance his superior, greater 
in feats of arms, and in pilgrimages more abund¬ 
ant.” This was Anthony Wulvillc, or W ood- 
ville, Lord Seales, and Earl Riveis, the hi other 
of the fair queen of Edward IV. By a tale 
eloM'lv lesemhling that of the Fail of oveester, 
the brave and accomplished Lord Rivers was 
beheaded at Pomfret Castle, hy .order of the 
Protector Gloucester, afterwards Rielmrd III., 
along with the Queen’s son, the Lord Gray, and 
other victims, on the 2Hrd of June, 1483.* The 
earl, when he thus perished, had not completed his 
forty-first year. His famous combat with the 
Bastard of Burgundy has been already mentioned,f 
and will he more particularly described in the next, 
chapter. On this occasion, it may he .line noticed 
the Earl of Worcester presided as Lord High Con¬ 
stable ; so that two of the chief figuies at this one. 
of the latest real passages of arms held in England, 
were the two Englishmen the most distinguished 
of their time for those intellectual tastes and accom¬ 
pli limeuts, in the diffused light of which the em- 
pue ot chivnhy and the sword was ere long to fade 
awav, as the stars disappear before the sun. Wal¬ 
pole lias drawn the character of Earl Rivers in Ins 
most graphic style :—“ The credit of Ins sister, 
the countenance and example of his prince, the 
hoisterousness of the times, nothing softened, 
nothing roughened the mind of this amiable lord, 
who was as gallant as his luxurious brother-in-law, 
without his weaknesses—as brave as the heroes of 
< iiber Rose, without their savageness—studious in 
the intervals of business—and devout after the 
manner of those whimsical times, when men chal¬ 
lenged others whom they never saw, and went 
barefoot to visit shrines in countries of which they 
had scarce a limp.” He was also one of Caxton’s 
great patrons, and wus the author of several of 
those translations from the French which the latter 
printed. In a manuscript copy in the archbishop’s 
library at Lambeth, of one of these translations— 
that of the “ Diets and Sayings of the Philoso¬ 
phers” (which Rivers executed tor the instruction 
of his nephew, the young Prince of Wales, to 

• Sr« ante ,p 181. • J lbia.p. 103. 
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whom he whs appointed governor)—there is an in¬ 
teresting illnnnnation, in which the earl is repre¬ 
sented introducing Paxton to Ed wind IV., .his 
puteti, and the Prince. In tins instance, Enrl 
lhvtis condescended to translate a translation, for 
the original of the “ Diets and Sayings ” is in 
Latin, lie was also the author of the metrical 
veision of the “ 1'ioverhs of Christine of Pisa,” 
and of that of another of Caxton’s publications, 
named “ Cordial, or Memorare Novisima,” both 
from the French. But these and the other trans¬ 
lations in which the art of printing, on its first 
establishment among us, exercised Us powers of 
multiply ing the fountains of knowledge and of men¬ 
tal giatilication, were, as Walpole observes, as 
much new and real presents to the age as oiiginul 
woiks would have been. To lords Worcester and 
Rivets this writer conceives their country to have 
been in a great measure indebted for the restora¬ 
tion of learning. “ The countenance,” he remarks, 
“ the example of men in their situation, must have 
operated more strongly than the attempts of an 
hundred professors, Benedictines, and commen¬ 
tators.”* 

A though Chauncr had already set the example of 
writing on scientific subjects in the- mother tongue, 
by his treatise on the Astrolabe, the oldest work in 
English now known to exist on any branch of 
science; t this department of study was hut very 
little cultivated in England during the present 
period. The short list of English scientific works 
during the fifteenth century does not contain' a 
single name. remembered, or deserving of being 

• Poynl nnul Noble Authors, vul. i. 

t See liouk of Table Talk, i, UliL, 


remembered, in the history of science. * The 
dreams of astiology and alchemy still captivated and 
bewildered almost all who turned their attention 
either to mathematical or natural philosophy. The 
only difference of opinion with regard to these 
mysteiious pursuits was whether they were or 
were not forbidden by the law of God. Nobody 
doubled their most marvellous pretensions; but 
many thought a skill in them was rather an inspi¬ 
ration from the prince of darkness, than light from 
heaven. Probably, however, it was not any feeling 
of this kind tli.it occasioned an act of parliament 
passed 111 the beginning of the icign of Henry LV., 
making it felonv to practise the transmutation of 
metals, there designated the multiplying of gold 
or silver, or the craft of multiplication : f the pro¬ 
hibition has more the look of having been dictated 
by political or economical considerations, as if there 
had been some apprehension that the opcialiens of 
the liiulliplicxs might possibly affect the value of the 
king’s com. llenry VI., at any rate, with all his 
piety, was as great a patron of the alchemists as 
Edward III. laid been before him. J These im¬ 
postors practised with abundant success upon his 
weakness and credulity, repeatedly inducing him to 
advance them money wheievvitli to pioseeute their 
idle operations, ns well ns procuring from hint pro¬ 
tections, which he sometimes prevailed upon the pai- 
liament to confirm, from the penalties of the statute 
thut has just been mentioned. In one of these pro- 

* See nil those whose names have been veemeied enumerated, 
with notico- of 4,ht*U inuignilieant i>eilui tnaijee*., io a }>Mj>ei on the 
** Engli-di Malkeinatf«*-al and Asliunonueal Wrlteis. between \Ile 
Norman Gomjiiost ami tho year IbOO,” iu-tho Companion to .the Ah 
mauac. for 183?, pu. nud 26. 
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tections granted to the three “ famous medf,” John 
Fauceby, John Kirkeby, and John Rayny, which 
was confirmed by parliament, 3hit of May, 1456, 
the object of the researches of tlie'fcaid philosophers 
is described to be “ a certain most preciou^ me¬ 
dicine, called by some the mother and que'-n of 
medicines; by some the inestimable glory*; by 
others the quintessence; by others the piiil<ya>- 
pher’s stone; by others the elixir of life; which 
cures, all curable diseases with ease, prolongs hu¬ 
man life in perfect health and vigour of faculty to 
its utmost term, heals all healable wounds, is a most 


sovereign antidote against all poisons, and is capa¬ 
ble,” the enumeration of virtues concludes, “ of pre¬ 
serving to us, and our kingdom, other great advan¬ 
tages, such as the transmutation of other metals 
into real and fine gold and silver.”* The philo¬ 
sopher’s stone, and the elixir of life, it will be ob¬ 
served, aie here spoken of as one and the same 
medicine, contrary, we believe, to the common 
notion. The power attributed to the medicine, also, 
in the prolongation of life, scarcely goes the length 
of the accounts usually given. Fauceby, here men¬ 
tioned, is elsewhere designated the king’s physician. 
Another of Henry’s physicians w as Gilbert Kymer, 
who was a clergyman, and, among other ecclesiastic 
promotions, held the offices of dean of Salisbury 
and chancellor of the University of Oxford. From 
this example wc may perceive that the practice of 
medicine was still, to some extent, in the hands of 
the clergy. The art itself appears to have made 
little or no progress within the present period; in¬ 
deed it may be doubted if the knowledge that had 
formerly been derived from the Arabic authors and 
schools was not now diminished rather than in¬ 
creased. Almost the only medical work that ap¬ 
peared in England in the fifteenth century, even the 
title of which is now remembered, is the “ Dietarium 
de Saniiatis Custodia,” (or Dietary for the Preser¬ 
vation of Health,) of this Dr. Gdbcrt Kymer. It 
is a tract consisting of twenty-six chapters, and is 
dedicated, like so many others of the productions 
of the learned of this age, both in England and 
other countries, to the great patron of literature, 
Humphrey Duke of Gloucester. Surgery also was 
in as rude a state as ever. It appears, from a re¬ 
cord in the Fccdera, that in Henry Y.’s army which 
won the battle of Agineourt, there was only one 
surgeon, a certain John Morstede, fifteen assist¬ 
ants, whom he had pressed under a royal warrant, 
not having yet landed. Of these assistants three 
were also to act as archers, the whole number hav¬ 
ing the pay of common archers, and Morstede him¬ 
self only that of a man at arms. The art indeed 
was hardly yet considered as anything more than 
a species of mechanical handicraft. 11 deserves to 
be noted, however, that the operation of lithotomy 
was successfully performed at Paris for the first 
time, at least by any modern surgeon, in the year 
1474, on a condemned criminal, whose life was 
granted by the king to the petition of the physi- 
ciaus and surgeons of the city, that he might serve, 

• Vuiditu, xi. 'JT,% 


according to the philosophic maxim, as^he corpus 
vile, or worthless subject, of the exjieriment. 

Of the literary productions of this ape the lite¬ 
rary merits are in general of the humblest* descrip¬ 
tion. Among the Latin historians, or chroniclers, 
Thomas Walsingham may be accounted one of the 
best, if not the chief. He was a Benedictine of 
the Abbey of St. Alban’s, and is the author of two 
works; one a History of England, entitled ‘ His- 
toria Brevis,’ which begins at 1273, where Matthew 
Paris ends, and extends to the beginning of the 
reign of Henry VI,; the other a History of Nor¬ 
mandy, under the title of ‘Ypodigma Ncustrin-,’ 
from tlie first acquisition of the duchy by Hollo 
the Dane. The style of these chronicles is suffi¬ 
ciently rude and unpolished; but they are very full 
and circumstantial, and the English history, even 
in the earlier part of it, contains many things not 
mentioned by any contemporary writer. * The 
compilation of English History by Thomas Oltt r- 
bourne, a Franciscan friar, from the landing of 
Brutus to the year 1420, is very little esteemed.t 
A much more valuable performance is the ‘ Cliro- 
nicon’ of John dc Whetlmmstede, Abbot of St. 
Alban’s, although it only extends from the year 
1441 to 1461.} Whcthnmstedc was a person of 
judgment as well as of considerable learning, and 
is entitled to remembrance as the first of our 
English historians' who ventured to dispute the 
popular legend of Brutus and his Trojans. He 
wag an especial favourite with Duke Humphrey, 
who was accustomed to visit him in his monastery, 
where the monks, however, accused their abbot of 
spending too much of his time in study and iu 
writing hooks, though he was a most liberal bene¬ 
factor to their establishment. But neither the 
libraries he built and furnished both at St. Alban’s 
and at Oxford, the organs and pictures with which 
lie adorned the church and chapels of his monas¬ 
tery, nor the extensive additions which he made to 
its buildings, probably compensated in their esti¬ 
mation for tastes and habits so different from their 
own. Another of the Latiu historians of this 
period whose name is connected with Duke Hum¬ 
phrey is the Italinn Titus Ltvius Forojuliensis, as 
he calls himself, the author of a Life of Ilcnry V.§ 
lie was invited to England by the duke, who ap¬ 
pointed him tube his poet and orator. IIis Life 
of Henry V., however, is very little else than an 
abridgment of the work on the same subject by 
Thomas de Klmham,|| Prior of Linton, whose bar¬ 
barous style does not prevent his performance 
from being one of great historical value. The 
Italian affects to imitate the style of the illustrious 
ancient whose name he assumes; but he is, it must 
be confessed, a very modern Livy. Another of 
these annalists is William Botoner, or William of 
Worcester, the author of a chronicle extending 

• Published together by Archbishop Parker, fol. Lor. 1574. Also 
iu Camden s Angltca, Ifcc. fol. Franco*. 1G03. 
t Published by Hearns, in 2 vola. 8vo. Oxon 1732. 

! Published by llearue, along with OtUnboifme, 

Published by Uearnu, 8vo. Oxon. 17Hi. 

PublUhtd by Haxru*, *vo, Oxon, 1 727 . 
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from 1324*to 1491, which is Hourly all a compi¬ 
lation, and of very little value.* Botoncr is also 
the outhgrt <if the translation of Cicero’s Treatise 
on Old Age, already mentioned as one of Cnxtou’s 
publications. The last of this class of writers wc 
shall mention is John Rossus, or Rouse, of War¬ 
wick, the author of what he calls a History of the 
Kings of England,f which, nevertheless, commences 
with the creation of the world. Although it does 
not contain much that is interesting till the author 
e unes down to his own age, the latter part of the 
fifteenth century, it furnishes shine, curious details 
both of the events and the manners of that time. 

Two French writers, Monstrelet and Comines, 
may he considered as in some sort belonging to 
this period of English history. Monstrelet, whose 
narrative extends from 1400 to 1452 (with a sup¬ 
plement coining down to 1401 by another hand), 
is a very faithful hut not a very lively chronicler of 
the contentions of the Houses of Orleans and Bur¬ 
gundy, and of the wars of the English in France, 
in his own day. Coniines, an actor to a consider¬ 
able extent in the affairs which he relates, is a 
writer of n superior stamp. His Memoirs extend 
from 1404 to 1498, a period comprehending neatly 
the whole reign of Louis XI. of France, whom 
Comines may he said to make hi* hero, and whose 
singular character gives much of a dramatic life to 
the narrative, of the historian. Coniines lias none 
of the chivalrous enthusiasm of Froissart, and no 
other excitement of a very warm or imaginative 
character to make up for the want of it, hut obser¬ 
vation, sagacity, and an unaffected, straight-forwaid 
wav of waiting give him a great power of carrying 
his reader along with him. lie is the best autho¬ 
rity for the French transactions of the reign of our 
Edward IV. 

This period also affords us two or three English 
chumiclcrs. The series of our modern English 
elironielcs may perhaps he most properly consi¬ 
dered as commencing with John de Trcvisa’s 
translation of Iligden, with various additions, 
which appears to have been finished in the reign 
of Richard II.f It was printed, as mentioned in 
a preceding page, under jtyte title of ‘ I’olyehro- 
nicon’ by Caxton, in 1482. After Trevisa, comes 
John Harding, who belongs to the present period ; 
his metrical 1 Chronicle df England’ coming down 
to the reign of Edward IV.§ The. metre is me¬ 
lancholy enough; but the par.t of the work re¬ 
lating to the author’s own times is not without 
value. Harding is chiefly notorious us the author, 
or at least the collector and producer, of a great 
number of charters nnd other documents attesting 
acts of fealty done by the Scottish to the English 
kings, which aTe now universally admitted to he 
forgeries. Caxton'himself must hr reckoned our 
next English chronicler, ns the author both of the 

* Published by Ilonrnc, in the Appendix to the Liber Nigei Sene- 
emu, ii vi,l* 8io. Oxon. 17128. 

t Published by llcurnc, 8\o. Oxon. 1716. 

J See vol. i. p. Ht'7. 

§ Fuwt printed by Citation in 15*3. The moat recent edition is 
th.it l>y Sir 11. Lilia, 4to. Loud 1812. 
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concluding part of the volume entitled ‘The Chro¬ 
nicles of England,’ published by him in 1480, 
—the body of which is translated from a Latin 
chronicle by Douglas, the monk of Glastonbury, 
who "lived in the preceding century ; and also of a 
contiluation of Trevisa down to the year 1482. 
Neither of these performances, however, is caleti- 
lntitd to add to the fame of the celebrated printer. 
To this period wc may also in*part assign the 
better-known ‘ Concordance of Histories’ of Robert 
Fabyan, citizen and draper of London ; though 
the author only died in 1512, nor was his work' 
printed till a few years later. Fahyan’s history, 
which begins with Brutus and comes down to his 
own time, is in the greater part merely a transla¬ 
tion from preceding chroniclers; its chief value 
consists in a number of notices it lias pioserved 
relating to the city of London.* 

The most numerous class of writers in the mother 
tongue, however, are the poets, by courtesy so called. 
We must refer to the learned and curious pages of 
Warton, or to the still more elaborate researches of 
Ritsoii,-) for the names of a crowd of worthless and 
forgotten versifiers that fill up the annals of our 
national minstrelsy from Chaucer to Lord Surrey. 
The last-mentioned antiquary has furnished a list 
of about seventy English poets who flourished in 
this interval. We can here notice only two or 
tlnee of the number. The first known writer of 
anv considerable quantity of verse after Chaucer, is 
Thomas Occleve. Warton places him about the 
year 1420. He is the author of manv minor pieces, 
which mostly remain in manuscript — although 
“six of peculiar stupidity” says Ritson, “were 
selected and published’’ )>v I)r. Askew m 179(5; 
—and also of a longer poem, entitled “l)e Regi- 
mine Brineipum,” (On the Government of Princes) 
chiefly founded on a Latin work, with the same 
name, written in the 13th century 1>v an Italian 
ecclesiastic Egidius, styled the Doctor Fundatissi- 
nms, and on the Latin treatise on the game of chess 
of Jacolms de Casiilis, another Italian writer of the 
same age—the latter being the original of the 
‘ Game of the Chess,’ translated by Caxton from the 
French, and published by him in 1474. Occleve’s 
poem lias never been published—and is chiefly le- 
memhered for a drawing of Chaucer by the hand of 
Occleve, which is found in one of the manuscripts 
of it now in the British Museum.^ Occleve re¬ 
peatedly speaks of Chaucer ns liis master and poetic 
father, and was no doubt personally acquainted 
with the great poet. The same drawing occurs 
in other manuscripts of that age, and it hears a 
strong resemblance to other portraits of Chaucer 
which are probably of the same antiquity.§ All 
that Occleve appears to have gained, however, 
from his admirable model, is some initiation into 
that smoothness and regularity of style of which 
Chaucer’s writings set the first great example; 

• First published jn 1516. The lust edition is tliat ut Su II. 
Kills-, Lon. 4 1 <». 1.811. 
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liis own endowment of poetical power and feeling 
appears to have Been very small—the very titles 
of his pieces, as Warton remarks, indicating the 
poverty and frigidity of his genius. 

By far the most famous of these versilCis of 
the fifteenth century is John Lydgate, the ninfuk of 
Bury, whom the Historian of our Poetry considers 
to have arrived pt his highest point of eminence 
about the year 1430. ltitson has given a list of 
above 250 poems attributed to Lydgate. Tndeed 
he seems to*lmve followed the manufacture of 
rhymes as a sort of trade, furnishing any quantity 
to order whenever he was called upon. On one 
occasion, for instance, we find him employed by 
the histoiiau Whothainstedc, who was ablmt of St. 
Alban’s, to make a danslatnm into English, for the 
use of that convent, of the Latin legend of its patron 
saint. “ The chronicler,” observes Warton, “ w ho 
records a part of this anecdote seems to consider 


Lydgate’s translation as a matter of mere manual 
mechanism; for he adds, that Whethamstede paid 
for the translation, the writing, and illuminations, 
one hundred shillings.”* Lydgate, however, though 
excessively diffuse, and possessed of very little, 
strength or originality of imagination, is a much 
livelier writer than Oeclevc. His memory was also 
abundantly stored with the learning of his age; he 
had travelled in France and Italy, and was inti¬ 
mately acquainted with the literature of hot h 
these countries; ayd his English makes decidedly 
a nearer approach to the modern form of the 
language than that of any preceding writer. Ilis 
best known poem consists of nine hooks of “ Tra¬ 
gedies,” as lie entitles them, respecting the falls 
of princes, translated from a Latin work of Boc¬ 
caccio’s: it was printed at London in the reign of 
Henry VI11. 

* See W.uiou, Hist . Kiu; Poeln, 'I0J. 
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The prince of our poets, however, oi the eaily 
part of the fifteenth century, is King .James 1. oi 
Scotland, the author of the “ King’s l^uiur,” 
which we have already had occasion to men¬ 
tion,* and also, it is believed, of many minor 
pieces, which however have nearly all perished. 
'There is nothing in English poetry so elegant and 
tender as the “ King’s Qunir,” from the time of 
Chaucer to that of Spenser. If James was the 
author of the two other poems usually attributed 
to him, entitled “ Christ’s Kirk on the Green,” 

* .Nee ante, j*. 13:?. 


and “ Peebles to the Play,” he had likewise inhe¬ 
rited no small portion of the rich comic humour of 
his great predecessor; but the best eriticB are dis¬ 
posed from the internal evidence to attribute both 
these nieces, not to this prince, hut to his equally 
gifteif and equally unfortunate descendant King 
James V., the undoubted author of tire famous bal¬ 
lads, in much the same style, of the “ Gaberlunzie 
Man,” and the “Jolly Beggar.”* 

We shall now add a series of specimens of the 

* Set* Peiey’s Jlehqurs, Split's II., Pooh 1st; ami Note to the last 
edition ul \\niton'ii llmt.ot ling, Poetij,n, *KH. 



language, ^Cliich will bring down the history of 
its progress from the point at which our last se¬ 
lection terminated, and which may be consi¬ 
dered as’ Having been that of the boundary be¬ 
tween the Saxon and what is properly called Eng¬ 
lish.* The present specimens will exhibit the 
latter in the, different stages of what may be called 
the process of formation; for it was not till after 
thcflose of the present period that it had entirely 
assumed even that general system of grammatical 
forms upon which it is now moulded. 

Robert, of Gloucester, in lU' Chronicle which 
bears his name, affords us the earliest specimen of 
what can strictly be called English. We select 
his account of the Battle of Evesham ; of the dark¬ 
ness which prevailed at which he was an eye¬ 
witness. The battle was fought in ]26. r >: the 
account was written about or before the year 1280.-|- 

--Sir Simon llie old com, the Monemlai iwis, 

'lo a toun Inside Wircetre, that Kemeseie dmte is. 
The Tim esday to Evesham be vvende the liiorweimige, 
And there he let him & is full prestos inassen singe, 
And tfmzte to womb.; northunrd, is sime vor to mete. 
Ac the king noble a vet, bote lie dined other etc. 

And Su Simon the zonge and Ins pst at Aleestrc 
were. 

And noble thanne wende a vot, ar bn dinede there. 
Tliulke lo divers deluol were, alas! 

\ or mam was the gode liodi, that ther thorn islawe 
was. 

Sir Edward and is poor sone come tho ride 
To the north half of the town, bataile vor to abide. 
Tho Sir Simon it iwuste, and hii that with him were. 
Some Ini lete bom urmi, and her bailors arero. 

The liissop Water of Wurcolre assoiled luiui idle 
there. 

And precliede bom, that hit addeof doth the lass fere. 
Tlifii wei euene to lmr foil a Code's half hii liome, 
And Moiide, that Sir Simon the zonge azen horn 
come. 

Sir Kihvarde's ost, and otliore al so nei. 

He nvisede the ost suithe Wei, and thorn Code s 
grace, . 

lie Impede winne a day the maistrie of the place. 

'I'lio sei he ther Inside, as he hihulde aboute. 

The eric's baner of Gloueotre, and him lind al is 
route, 

As him vor to close, in tho |}ber half ywis. 

“On/,,” he sede, “redi folk and wel nvur this is, 

“ And more eomie of bataile, Ilian hi) cotithe liiuore.” 
“ Vr soules,’’ lie sede, “abbe God, vor vr bodies both 
bore. 

“ Sir Jlenri,” ho sede to is sone, “this hath imad thi 
pruto. 

“Were thi brother icome, hope wo mizte zute.” 
fin fiitoke lif and soule to God’s grace cell oil, 

And into bataile smite vast among hor foil. 

And, as gode kmztes, to grouude slow anon, 

That hor Ion Howe sone, thicke mani on. 

Sir Warin of Blasingbourne, fho lie this isci, 

Biuore he gan prikie, and to grodo an hoi, 

“ Azen, traitors, azen, and halibelh#ii ower tllO'zt, 

“ flow villiclie at Lewes ze were to grouude ihrozt. 

“ Turnetli azen, and thencheth, that thut power id 
oure is, 

“ And wo ssollc, as vor nozt, ouor com vr fun iu is.” 

" See vol. i. p GUI. 
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Tho wai»thc bataile strong in eith side, alas! 

Ac atten enile was binethe thulke, that feblore was. 
And Sir Simond was aslawe, and is folk id to 
grouude. , • 

More mnrthre are lias in so lute stoundc. 

Vor there w as worst Siinoiiil do Mountfort aslawe, 

la- ! 

And Air Henri is sone, that sivgcntil knizt was, 

And Sir Hue the Despencer, the noble justise, 

AnTI Sir Pens de Mountfort, that *tronge were and 
wise. 

Sir VVillani de Verous, and Sir Rauf Basset al so. 
Sir John de Sem Jon, Sir Jon Diue tier to. 

Sir William Trusscl, Sir (iilelierd of Kisiieslelde, 
And mani god liodi were aslawe (here in tliulke 
fetile. 

And among alle oilier most rcutlic it. was ulo. 

Thill Sir Simon the olile man demembered was so. 
Vor Sir William Mnntravers (tlionk nabbe lie non) 
Carl' him of let ami houde, and is limes mam on. 


And is heued Ini smitcii of, and to Wigemor it senile 
To dam Maud the Moitimei, lliat wel Ernie it. ssetnlo. 
And of al that me him bilimetlc, lin no liledde no/.t, 
me sede, 

And the harde here was is lich the next weile. 

Sinch was the morthre of Eiuesliiini (nor bataile non 
it lias), 

And ther with Jesu Cnst Wel vuele ipaied was. 

As lie ssewede hiloUmnge grishche anil gode, 

As it vol of him suliic, tho he deide on the rode, 

That thorn id the nuddi lord ilerk hede tiler wusiuou. 
Also the wide the gode men at Kucsham me slou. 

As in the north west a ilerk weiler ther aros, 
Soileiidiche suart inon, that mam man agms. 

And ouer caste it. thozte al thut loud, that me mizte 
vnnethe iso. 

Gnsloker weder than it. was lie mizte an ertli he. 

An vowe drupes of reine ther voile grete mini. 

This tokuinge vel m this lonil, llm me this men slou, 
Vor tIn«.•!ti mile thanne. T/i>x isri JR"bent. 

That rrr.st llus lint: nmthu and trnt u'd snrr uferd- 
l.ouerdmms ther were monie at Euesham mani on. 
As Sir Vnfrill de Boun, Sir .Ton le liz Jon, 

And Simonde's sone do Mountfort Sir Gwy. 

Sir Baudewme de Wake, Sir John de Vescy. 

Sir Henry de Ilastinges, and Sir Nicole iwis 
De Segrave was there inonie, and al so Sir Peris, 
Anil Sir Robeid, that Sir Pens de Mountfort soens 
were. 

Tliuse, and wel mo, were inotno in thulke morthre 
there. 

Ac the Welsse fot men, that ther wore mani on, 

Ac the bigmmngo of the bataile bigonne to He eidi 
one. 

And cum thorn Teukesburi, and there men of the 
tonne 

Slowe honi al to grouiulo, that there hii leio ther 
ilouiie 

So thicke histretc, that reuthe it was to se. 

And grace nailde non of hum, to tizte tie to He. 

Tim the bataile was ldo, and the gode men aslawe 
were. 

Sir Simond the zonge com to mete his fader there. 
He mizte tho at Ins diner abbe bileued al so wel, 

As me seilli, “wan ioh am (led, make me a oaudcl.” 
And tho me tolde him hi the wei, wueiie the elide 
was ther, 

He turndc azen to Keningwurthe, wel longe him 
thouztc er. 


f Spe vol. i. p. 850. 
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lie rnizte scgge, wan he corn, “lute iclie abbe 
iwonne, , 

‘ Ich mai honge up^tnin ax, febliche ie abbe agotine, 
The King of Aleinaine, that was ft model- brother. 
And Sir Reiuaud b: fiz Peris, and ek mani an other. 
That in is prison were at Koningwurthe tho, 

Tho he no sei otlic-r red, he let hem quit go. 

The sixte day of Scptembre, that tho wae Sonemlay, 
He let lioin go a (lode's half, tho he other ne savrf’ 

About the same time, or soon after, we have 
w hat Warton describes as “ the most ancient. 
English song that appears in our manuscripts with 
the musical notes annexed.” The music, however, 
is believed to he considerably less ancient than 11 1 e 
words, which arc probably of the early part of 
the thirteenth century. The verses have, been 
often printed, but are here correctly transcribed 
from the llarleiau MS. in the British Museum, 
No. 918. 

Sumer is icumen in, 
l.hude smg cueeu : 

Groweth sod. 

And hloweth mod. 

And spnngth the wde nu. 

Smg eureu. 

Awe blctcth after lonib 
Lhouth after calve eu : 

Bulluc sterteth, 

Buckc uerteth, 

Murie sing cueeu. 

Cuecu, cueeu. 

Well singes thu cueeu 

Ne swik nauer nu. 

Sing cueeu nu ; sing euceu. 

Smg cuecu; sing euceu nu. 

The earliest English love-song which Warton 
had discovered, and which he places hcfoie or 
about the year 1200, is contained, with other verses 
apparently of the same antiquity, in the llurlcinn 
MS. 2253. It begins — 

Blow northern wind, 

Sent thou me my swetyiige ; 

Blow northern wynd, 

Blow, blow, blow ;— 

is full of alliteration, and lias a burthen, or chorus. 

In Edward III.’s reign we have a greater choice 
both in prose and poetry. Our first specimen 
shall lie from a translation of the Psalter, written, 
apparently, very soon after Edward’s accession. 

Ps. I. 

Sell biern that noglit is gan 
In the redo of wicked man, 

And in strete of sin full noglit he stode, 

Ne sat in setel of storme ungode, 

Bot in high of lau’d his will he in. 

And his lagh think ho night and did, 

And als his liuo swa sal it be, 

Als it fares bi a tre. 

That stremes of watres set cs nere, 

That gives his fruit in time of yhere; 

And lef of him todroue ne sal 
What swa lie does sal sounde full al. 

Noght swa wicked men noght swa 
Bot also duste that wind yerthe tas fra : 
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And tlmrforo will in dome noght rise* 

Ne sinfull in rede of right wise. 

For lauerd of right wise wate ye wai 
And gate of wicked forworth sal ai. 

Blisse to the fadre and to the sone 
And to the haligaste wil with ani worn-, 

A!s first was, os, and ai sal be, 

In werlde of werldes to tho thre. 

A few books belonging to this period that still 
exist in our manuscript libraries expressly state 
themselves to lie written in the dialects of particular 
counties. The Aryndel Manuscript, Nu. 57, en¬ 
titled ‘ Ayenbytc of Inwyt,’ is a very curious speci¬ 
men of the English language in 1340, being written 
in the dialect of Kent, ns wc learn from'a passage 
which will be presently quoted. At the beginning 
it. is said,—“This hoc is dan Michelis of North- 
gate, yw rite an Englis of his ozene hand; and is 
of the bochotise of Saynt Austines of Canterhcri 
under the lettres CC.” 

In folio 48 we read— 

The yonge grihmmd thotis yet, al novisthat yernth 
efter echo beste that yernth hevore him, and ne 
maketh bote him weri and his time lyese. 'flier of 
zet Ysopes tho fable of the little liounde and of the 
lesse. The bond at echo time that he yberth his 
hlord rometli horn, he yernth to yens hym, and 
lliarth about Ills /were, and the lliord him maketh 
nay re eluere and him froteth, anil maker him greate 
feste. The asw him be tliozte tlious ssolde ich do, 
and zuo w olde mi lliord me louie, betere lie xsoldo 
me make joy e tliet loll serui echo dayo tlnuine tluse 
liounde thot him seruetli of liuzt. Hit nes nuz lunge 
efterward the! the usse no yzez his lliord come horn, 
he heginth to llieape and yernth to yens linn, and 
him prauth the uet aboute his zuere and boginth 
zingo grauntbe.lie. The sergons tliet hit y ze/.e 
Home steues and byete than asse nzt to tho nolle, 
and tiler of diet lie wende liabbe wortlissipe and good 
ho liedde ssamo and harm.* 

Another passage,f which gives the date of the 
manuscript, comprises the Kentish version of tho 
Lord's Prayer, Ave Maria, and Creed:— 

Nou ich wille that ye ywryte lion hit is y went: 
tliet, this bee is ywrite mid Engliss of Kent. This 
hoc is ymail uor lewede men, vor nailer and nor 
model- and nor other ken ham uor to berze uram alle 
manyere zen that ine hare in wytte ne blcucnc until 
wen. Huo ase God is his name yred tliet this hoe 
made God him yeue tliet bread of angles of heuene 
and ther to his red and ondcruongc his zaule huanne 
tliet he is dyad. Amen. 

Ymende that this hoc is uolueld ine the cue of tho 
holy apostles Symon and Judas of ane brother of the 
eloystre of Sauynt Austin of Canterhcri ine the ycare 
of oure lhoriles beringe, 1340. 

Pater Nostcr .—Vader oure tliet art ine heuenes y 
halzed by thi name, comilide thi riche, y vvorthe thi 
wil asc in heuene and ine erthe, bread oure echo 
dayes yof ous to day, and uor let ous oure yeldinges 
ase and we norMfeth oure yelileres, and ne ous led 
nazt in to uoudingo, an vri ous uram queade. zo 
by hit. 

Are Maria .—Hay 1 Marie of thonke uol. II.. dby 
mid the, y blissed tbou ine wyiumen, and yblissed thet 
suet of thine wombe. zuo by hit. 

* MS. ltrit. Mus. Arundel, 57, fut. 48. 
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Credo.-*- Ich leue ino God uader almizti, raakcro 
of heuene Ind of ortho, and ino Jesu Crist liis zone 
onlopi our^hord, thet ykend is of the holy gost,yboro 
of Marie Vnayde, y pyned under Pontis Pilate, y nay led 
a rode dyude and ho bored, yede down to hello, thane 
thridde day a ros uratn the dyade, steaz to heuenos, 
zit atho rizt half of God the uador alroizti thannos to 
(Oinone ho is to dome tho quike and the dyade. Ich 
y leue ino tlio holy gost, holy ehercho gcnorallichc, 
menesse of halzon, lesnesse of zonnos of ulosso 
arizingc, and lyf eurelestinde. Zuo by hit. 

The Ilarleian Manuscript, No. 1022, contains 
several tracts in Northern Eng-fish of a nearly cor¬ 
responding age; one, a Poem on the Decalogue, 
translatedJfrom the Latin in 1357, at the request 
of Archbishop Thoresby, by John do Taystokc, a 
monk of St. Mary’s, York. 

'I'lie reader who is inquisitive as to dialects 
will find, among the Ilarleian Manuscripts, one, 
No. 221, which contains a dictionary in English 
and Latin, the former language in the dialect of 
the East Country, compiled ninety years later by a 
friar preacher, a recluse at Lynne in Norfolk. 

From Sir John Mandeville’s Travels, written in 
135fi, we shall select, the first of his two chapters 
upon Jerusalem, and his Account of Mahomet, 
both coined from the Cottonian Manuscript, Titus 
G. xvi., the host exemplar of his work known; a 
manuscript too of Ins own age. The first, oi these 
extiaets presents an entertaining picture of the 
condition of Jerusalem in the early part of the 
fourteenth eenturv, with a recital of the stories and 
traditions then current upon the spot:— 

KV 'I Illi I'll OH1MAOKS IN JKItl'XM.KH, AND 01' Till! 1101,Y 
PI.ACL.X TUElti: A1I0W i 11. 

After for to spoke of Jerusalem the holy cy toe, zoo 
scliull undnstonde that it stout full faire betwone 
Li lies, and there lie no riu-rs lie Welles, but water 
conioth by condyle from Ebron. And zoo scluili 
understondo that Jerusalem of olde tyme, unto the 
time of Melthisedeeli, was eloped Jehus : .and after 
it was clcpt Salem, unto the tyme of Kyng Dai id, 
that put these two names to gider, and eloped it 
Jehusalcm. And after that Kyng Salomon doped 
it Jorosolomyo. And after that men eloped it Jeru¬ 
salem, and so it is eloped zit. And aboutc Jerusalem 
is the ky ngdom of Surry c. And there besyde, is the 
loud of Palestyne. And besyde it is Asoolon. And 
besyde that is the loud of Maritanie. But Jerusalem 
is m the lend of Judee, and it is dept Jude, for that 
Judas Madiabeus was kyng of that contra;. And it 
nuirchelh estward to thekyngdom of Arahye ; on the 
smith syde to the lond of Egipt; and on the west 
syde to the grete see. On the north syde toward the 
kingdom of Surrye, and to the see of Cyprc. 

In Jerusalem was ivont to he a Fatriaik and 
Erchebysshopes, and Bisshoppes abouten in the 
contree. Aboivte Jerusalem he theise cytees ; Ehron 
al seven myle, Jerico at six myle, Bersabce at ei ght 
myle, Ascalon at xvii myle, Jaff at xvi myle, Ramatha 
at lij myle, and Bctlilecm at ij myle. And a ij myle 
from Bethlecm toward the soutlie is the elnrche of 
Seynt Karitot tliat was abbot there, for whom thei 
maden meche doel amongs the monks whan he 
sdiolde dye, and zit ho in moornynge in the wise that 
tlici maden her lamentacon for him the first ty me, 
and it is lull gret pytee to behulde. This contrec and 
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lond of .Jerusalem hath ben in many dyverse nacoues 
hondes. And often therfore hath the contree suft’red 
meche tribulaeion for the synne of the people that 
duelle ther: for that contree hath be in the honds of 
all nacyonns: that is to seyne of Jewes, of Cha- 
namjs, Assiryenes, Perscs, Medoynes, Maeedoynes, 
of C.pkes, Romaynes, of Cristenemeii, of Sarrazines, 
Barbaryenes, Turkes, Tartaryenes, and of manye 
otl-iere dy verse nacyons. For God w ole not that it be 
lotige ill the bonds of tray tours nh of synneres, he 
thei cristene or other. And noiv have the huliene 
men holden that lond in her honds xl. zer and more. 
But thei schull not holde it longe ’zif God ivold. 
And zee schull undirstomlo that ivhan men comen 
to Jerusalem her first pilgrymage is to the chirche of 
the Holy Scpulcr wher ouro Lord was buryed, that 
is with outc the cy tee on the north syde But it is 
now enclosed in with thq ton wall. And there is a 
full fair chirche all rowlid, and open above, and 
covered witl^leed. And on the west syde is a lair 
tour and an high for belles strongly made. And in 
the myddes of the chirche is a tabernacle as it wer a 
lytyll hows, made with a low lityll (lore: mid that 
tabernacle is made in matter of a half a coinpas right 
curiousely and richely made of gold and azure and 
othcre riche coloures, full nohelyelic made. And in 
the ryght side of that tabernacle is the sepulerc of 
oure Lord. And the tabernacle is viij. fotc long and 
v. fotc wyde, and xj. lote in heglite. And it. is not 
longe sithe the Sepulcre was all open, that men 
inyghte kisse it and touche it. But for pilgrymes 
that Cornell thider -peyued hem to broke the ston in 
peces, or in poudr; therefore the Soudan hath do 
make a wall aboutc the scpulcr that lioman may 
tow elicit. But in the left syde of the wail of the 
tabernacle is well the height© of a man, is a gret. ston, 
to the quantytee of a untunes lied, that was of the 
holy scpulcr, and that ston kissenthe pilgrymes that 
comen thider. In that, tabernacle ben no wyndowes, 
but it is all made light with lainpes that hangen 
licfor the scpulcr. And there is a lampe that hongeth 
before the scpulcr that brenneth light, and on the 
Gode flVyday it goth out he him self, al that hour 
that our Lord roes fro doth to lyve. Also within tho 
chirche at the right syde besyde the queer of the 
churrhe is the Mount of Calvarye, wher our Lord 
was don on tho cros. And it is a radio of white 
colour, and a ly till mcdlod frith red. And the cros 
was set in a luortcys in the same radio, and on that 
niche dropped the woutides of our Lord, whan he was 
pyned oil the cros, and that is doped Golgalhn. 
And men gon up to that Golgatha be degrees. And 
in the place of that niortoys was Adames lied found 
after Noes tlode, in tokene that the synnes of Adam 
scholdo hen bought in that samo ]>lace. And upon 
that radio made Abraham saerilise to our Lord. 
And there is an Awter, and before that Awtier lyzu 
Godefray de Holey ne, and Bawdewyn, and othcre 
cristene Kyngs of Jerusalem. And thcr nygli wher 
our Lord was crucyfied is this writen in Greew, 
Othenx basitiun. ysmon jmitmax ergasa. sothias 
r/iies-otis gye; that is to seyne in Lutyn, ‘ Hie Detis 
nos ter Rex, ante secula, operatus est salutem in 
medio terre that is to seye ‘This God oure Kyng, 
before the worldes, hath wrought hole in mydds of 
the Ertlie.’ And also on that roclie where the cros 
was sett, is writen with in the roclie these wordes, 
Cyan myst ys basis toupisteos they thesmnfy ; that 
is to sayne iii Latyn, ‘ Quod vides est fundameiitum 
tocius iidei Mundi hujusthat is to seye, ‘ That 
thou seest is ground of all the world and of this 
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feyfh. And zee scliull vndirstonde that whan ourc 
Lord was don upon the cros, ho was xxxiij. zer and 
iij. monethes of elde. And the prophecy e of David 
sayth that, ‘ Quadz-aginta anrris proximus I'm gene- 
racioni huic;' that is to seye, ‘Forty zeer was 1 
neighbore to this kynrode.’ And thus scholdc it, seme 
that the prophecycs no wer not trewe . hut thji hen 
hothe trewe: for in old tyme men madcn o zeef of x. 
monethes of the whiche March was the firste and 
Dcnemhr was thy last. But Gayus that was Km- 

I ierour of Rome putten theise ij. unmet hs there to 
lanyuer and Fevcrer, and ordeyned the zeer of xij. 
monethes, that is to seye ccc.lxv. dayos, without 
leep zeer, after the propre eours of the Sonne. And 
therefore after cownty nge of x. monethes of the zeer, 
lie dye.de in the xl. zeer as the prophote seyde: and 
after the zeer of xij. monethes he was of uge xxxiij. 
zeer and nj. monethes. Also within the Mount of 
Galvarie. on the right side, is an Awter, wher the 
piler lyzth that onre lord .Ihesu was hounden to 
whan he was scourged ; and there hetyde iiij. foie, 
bell iiij. pilers of ston that allweys droppen water. 
Aridsuinuie seyn that thei wepen for our Lordesdeth. 
And nygli that awtier is a place under evtlic xlij, 
degrees of depnesse, wher the holy c.roys w as founden 
be the wytt of Scynte Elyne, under a roche wher the 
Jewes had liidde it. And that was the verray croys 
assayed. For thei founden iij. crosses, on of our 
Lord, and ij. ol' the ij. thefes. And Seynte Ely lie 
proved hem on a ded body that, aros fiom doth to 
lyve, whan that it was Icyd on it that our Lord dyed 
on. And there by in the wall is the place wher the 
iiij. naylcs of our Loid were ludd, lbr he had ij. m 
his bonds, and ij, ill his feet : and of on of theise the 
Emperour of Constantynoplc made a brydtll to his 
hors, to her him in butaylle, and thorgh vertue there 
of ho overcam his enemyes, and wan all the lend of 
Asyc the lesse that is to seye Turkyc, Ermonye the 
lasse and the more, and from Surrye to Jerusalem, 
from Arahye to Persie, from Mesopotayme to the 
kingdom of Ilalappce, from Egypte the liiglie and 
the lowe, and all the otliere kyngdomus unto the 
depe of Fithiope, and in to Ynde the lesse that thanne 
was cristerne. And there was in that tyme many 
gode holy men and holy Hercmytes of whom the 
hook of Fadres lyfes spekoth and thei hen now m 
payneines and Sarazines bonds. And in rnydds of 
that ehirche is a eompus in the w hiche Joseph of 
Aramathie ley do the body of our Lord whan he had 
taken him down of the croys and wer lie wussched 
the wounds of our Lord. And that eompus soy men 
is the inydds of the world. And in the ehirche of 
the Sepulchre on the north syde is the place wher 
onre Lord was put in preson. For he was in preson 
in many places. And tiler is a party e of ttie elieyne 
that he was hounden with. And thei he appered 
first to Marie Magdaleyne, whan he was risen, and 
sclio wetlde that he had ben a gardener. Jn the 
ehirche of Seynt Sepulcr was wont to he chuiious of 
the ordr of Seynt Augustyn, and hadden a l’riour, 
but the Patriark was her sovereyn. And with onto 
the dores of the ehirche, on the right syde as men 
gon upward xviij. greces soyd our Lord to his model' 

‘ Muliar ecce filius tuun' that is to seye, ‘Woman 
lo thi sone.' And after that he seyde to John his 
disciple * Ecw Mater tua,' that is to seyne ‘ Lo 
behold thi moder.' And theise words ho seyde on 
the cros- And on theise greces went our Lord whan 
he bar the cros on his scbulder. And under this 
grees is a chapelt and in that chapel) syngen prestos 
yndyenes, that is to seye prests of Ynde, uoght after 


oure law, hut after her. and all wey thci'maken her 
sacrement of the awtier, soyengo ‘ Pater f outer' and 
othere preyeres there with. With the whiche proyeres 
thei seye the words that the sacrement it .made of. 
For thei no knnwe not the addieions that many 
Popes lian made, but thei synge with gode devocum. 
And there nor is the place where that oure Lord 
rested him whan he was wery for berynge of the 
cros. And zee scliull understoiule that before the 
ehirche of the Sepulcre is the cytee more teble than 
in ony other partie, for the grote playn that is 
bet wene the ehirche and the citee. And toward the 
est, syde, with oute the wallos of the cytee, is the 
Vale of Josuphath.'that toucheth to the walles as 
though it wer a large dyeh. And above that Vale of 
Josuphutli out of the cytee is the ehirche of Seynt 
Stevene wher he was stoned to doth. 'And there 
beside is the gildenu zate that may not be opened, be 
the which zate our Lord entred on Palmesondny 
upon an asse, and the zate opened azenst him whan 
he woldc go unto the Temple. And zit apperen the 
steppes of the asses feet in iij. places of the degrees 
that ben of full iuirilo ston. And before the ehirche 
of Seynt Sepulcr toward the south, a cc. paas is the 
gret Ilospitall of Seynt John, of the whiche the 
Hospttleres hadil here foundacon. And with inne 
the l’alays of the sekemen of that Hospitall be sixe 
score and iiij pileres of ston. Anil in the walles of 
the hows with oute the nonihrc aboveseyd there ho 
hiij. pileres that beren up the hows. And fro that 
Hospital! lo go toward the est is a full fayr ehirche 
that is clept Notre Dame la graund. And than is 
there another ehirche right nygli that is clept Notre 
Dame <lo Lulyne. And there were Marie Oleophes 
and Mane Magdaleyne and teren here beer, whan 
our Lord was peyned in the cros. 

The account of Mahomet will not lie read with 
less interest :— 

And zee scliull ymlerstonde that Maohamote was 
born in Arabic, that was first a pore knaue that 
kept Camcles that wenten with Marehantes for mar- 
chandise, anil so befell that he wente with the mar- 
chandes in to Egipt, and thei were thanne eristene m 
tho parties. And at the desartes of Arahye he 
wente in'to a chapell wher a Eromyte duclte. And 
ivlian he entred in to the chapell, that was hut a 
ly till and a low thing, and had but a lityl dor’ and a 
low; than the entree began to ivexe so gret and so 
large, and so high, as though it had he of a gret 
mynstr, or the zate of a paleys. And this was the 
first myracle the Sarazins seyn that Maehomete dido 
in his zouthe. After began he for to ivexe wi se and 
riche, and he was a gret Astronomer, and, after, he 
was guucrnour and prince of the lond of Corrodane, 
and he gouerncil it full wisely in such manure, that 
whan the Prince was ded, he toke the lady to ivyfe 
that highte Gadrige. And Maehomete fell often in 
the grete sikuness that men calle the f’allynge euyll. 
Wherfore the lady was full sory that cue re sehe toke 
him to husbonde. But Maehomete made hire to 
beleeuc that all tymes when he fell so, Gabriel the 
angel cam for to speke with him, and for the grote 
light and briglitnesse of the angell, he myghte not 
susteyrie him fro fallynge. And therefore the Sa¬ 
razines seyn that Gabriel cam often to speke with 
him. This Maehomete regned in Arahye, the zeer 
of our lord Jhesu Crist sixe hundred and ten, and 
was of the generacion of Ysmael, that was Abrahames 
sono that, he gut upon Agar his chamberer, and 
therefore titer be Sarazines that be clept Ismaelytenes 
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and sumtlAgarzenes of Agar, and the otliore pro- 
purly be clepl Sarruzines of Sarra, and summe be 
(dept Mcuiytes, and summe Amonyles, for the two 
senes of Loth, Meab and Amen that ho bcgatt on liis 
daughtres that were aftirward grele erthely princes. 
And also Macliomete loued wel agode lieremytc that 
duelled in the desertes, a myle from Mount Synay in 
the weyo that men gon fro Arabye toward Caldee, 
and toward Yndo, o day iorney fro the Seo wlier the 
Marchaunts of Venyse comen often for.marchandize. 
And so often vvente Machomete to this heremyte that 
all his men were wrolhe, for he wolde gladly here 
this heremyte preche, and inaffe his men wake all 
ut ght, and therefore his men thoughten to putte the 
heremyte to doth, and so befell vpon a uyghttlmt 
Maehuinetb was dronken of god wyn and he fell on 
slope, and bis men toke Machoniete’s swerd out of 
his scliethe, whils ho slepte, and then- with thei slowgh 
this heremyte and putte his swerd al bloily in Ids 
scliethe izen. And at morwe w hail ho fond the 
heremyte (led, he was fully sory and wroth, and 
wolde liaue don his men to delh, but thei all with on 
accord | said] that he him self had slayn linn wluin 
he was drunken and scliewed him his swerd all blody, 
and he trowed that thei hadilen seyd sotli. And than 
la- i ursed the wyn, and all the that drynken it. And 
tlierfore Surrazines that he deuout drynken lieuer no 
in 11 , but sum drynken it priuyly, for zif tlici dronken 
it openly thei selmlde hen reproued. Hut thei drynken 
gode heucrage and swote and noryfshynge that is 
made of Galaiuoll, and that is that men maken sugr’ 
of that is of right, gode sauor, and it is goilo for the 
Invest. Also it befalleth sumtyme that cnstene men 
become Surazines outlier for pouerlee or for symple- 
hess, or elles for her oivne wykkedliess. And there¬ 
fore the Archillaimn or the Flaniyn os our Ei-he- 
hisshopp or Hisshop, whan lie resceyueth hem seytli 
thus : Ln r!lrt• nl/a . 1 i/la Marhomnt rorrs ul/tt, that is 
to seye, “There is III) God but on and Machomete 
his niessager.” 

Owen and Blakewav, in their History of Shrews¬ 
bury, vol. l. p. 1(57, observe justly, that the pestilence 
of 13-19 forms a remarkable era in the histoiy of 
our language. Before that time, from the Nor¬ 
man Conquest, the nobility and gentry of this 
country affected to converse in French : children 
even construed their lessons at school into that 
language. So Higden tells us in hits I’olychronicon. 
lint from the time of “the first morcyu,” as Trc- 
visa, his translator, terms it, this “ matter ” was 
“ sonulel ycliaungide.” A schoolmaster named 
Cornwall was the first that introduced English 
mlo the instruction of his pupils; and this ex¬ 
ample was so eagerly followed that, by the year 
1.385, when Trevisu wrote, it was become nearly 
general. The clergy, in all Christian countries, are 
the chief persons by whom the education of youth 
is conducted ; and it is probable that the dreadful 
scourge of which we have been treating, by carry¬ 
ing oil many of those ancient instructors, enabled 
Cornwall to work a change in the mode of teaching 
"hicli, but for that event, he would never have 
been able to effect. The great pestilence of 1.349 
" ill he found to he alluded to in our next specimen, 
which is one of alliterative metre, from the open¬ 
ing of the well-known satire, entitled ‘The Vision 
(or Visions) of Pierce Plowman,’ written, ns Mr. 
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Tyrwhitt has shown, soon after 1,362. We quote 
from Crowley’s “real second edition” of 1550, in 
which year, so great was its popularity, he printed 
three editions of the woik:*— 

li»la soiner season, when set was the sunno, 

I shape me into shroubs, as’l a shepe were; 

In baby to as an hermet, unholy of werkes 
Wtnt wydo in tliys world wonders f to here ; 

And on a May morning, on Malverno hides 
Me befell a ferly, of a fayry me thought. 

I was wery of wandering, and went mp to rest 
Under a brode hanke, by a bourne side, 

Ami as I lay and lened, and lokeil on the water 
1 slombrud into a sloping, it. swyzed so men . 

Than gall 1 to meten, a mervelous sweuen 
That 1 was in wildernes, 1 wyst neuor where, 

As 1 beheld into the aste, on high to the sunne 
I sawc a tower on a loft, ryehlyeli ymaked 
A dope dale'beiieth, a dungeon therm 
With dope diehes and dareke, and dreadful of syglit. 

A fayre felde ful of folke found 1 there hetwene. 

Of all mailer men, the meaue and the ryehe 
Working and wandrmg, as the world asketli. 

Some put hem to the plouglie, pleulen full soldo 
In setting and sowing, swonken full harile 
And wonnen that wasters, with glotony destroyen ; 
And some put hem to prjd, iqip.ireled therafter 
In eoiitinuaunee of elothynge, cominen disgised 
I 11 prayers and penaunee putten hem many 
I 11 hope to bane after heuemic.lie blysse, 

And for the lone of our Lorde buy (leu full liarde 
As Ankers and Hermets that hold liem in her sellus 
And eoueteu nought 111 eontrey to earieii ahoute 
For no liqueroiis liuelode her likam to please. 

And some chosen chaffer, they olieuedcn the better 
As it someth to our sight that such do thriuen 
And some mnthes to maken, as minstrels eunneth 
And getten gold with her glee, sillies I leuo 
As Japers and Janglers, Judas ehyldren. 

Fay noth hem fantaeies, and foies hem niaketh. 

And him her wyt at wyl, to worke if they should 
That l’aule preaeliet h of hem 1 nil not preue it, here 
(Jin loquitur titr/n/oqtiium, dj-c. Is Lucifer’s kliauc. 
Bidders and heggers, fast ahoute yede. 

With hvr bealies and hyr hagges of bread ful 
craiiimed, 

Fraitemlen fur her lode, foughten at the ale 
In glotony Gudwote gone they to bedde 
And rise with rebaudry, as Rebertes knaut's. 

Slope and sory slouth, slieweth hem euer. 

Pylgrames and Palmers plight liem togythers 
For to soke S..lames ami Sarnies at. Rome. 

They went forth their waye w ith many wyse tales, 
Anil had leuo to lye all her life after. 

1 see some that sayd they had sought sayntes. 

To echo a tale that they told, her tong was tompred 
to lye 

More then to say sotli, it. seined by her speche. 
Hermets on a heapo, wyth linked staues, 

Wenten to Walsmgham and her wenches after: 
Great loubies anil long, that loth were to switik. 
Clothed lnm in copes, to be knowen from other 
And shopon hem hermets, her ease to liaue. 

• Tin* different manuscripts and printed editions of the ‘Visions’ 
vrti \ so eonsiderahl v as to have yiven use to a supposition that the 
poem, after its firht pioduetiou. had been remoulded by the uuilim, 
and that it has come down to us iu both versions. The irasons lor 
pieferrinfj Crowley’s text, which appears to be founded iinon uu 
excellent manuscript, to that ol'the modern editor, l)r. Whitaker, aie 
stated in the late Mr. Price's edition of Wartou’s History of English 
Poet 1 j (4 vols. 8vo. 1824;, pp. 103 and 482. 
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1 found there fryres, all the four Orders 
Preached to the people for profite of them selues, 
Closed the gospel us hern good lykeil 
For couetouse of copes, construe it'as they wold 
Mani of these master friers might cloth hem at 
liking fj 

For her money and her marchaundise marclien to 
git her. 

For sith cheritie was chapman and chefe to sluiue 
lords 

Muir, ferleis haue fallen in few yeres : 

But holy church and they hold hotter to gitlier 
The most mischiefe on mould is mounting well fast. 

There preached a pardoner, as he a priest were. 
Brought forth a hull with many bishops scales. 

And suyd that him selfe might absoyle hem all 
Of falsehode and of fasting, and of vovves broken ; 
Lewde men limed him well, and liked his worries 
Common up Uncling to kisse his lmlles. 

He bouclied hem with his brenet, and blered her 
eyes, 

And raught with his ragman both ringes and 
broches, 

Thus they giue their gold glutens to kepe, 

And leueth it to such losels as liehery lnintctli. 

Were the bishop blessed, and worth both his ears, 

II is seale shold not he sent, to deeeaue the people ; 
And it is nought by the bishop that the boy preachctli, 
For the parish and the pardoner part the siluer. 

That the pouertie of the parish should lniue if thyne 
were. 

Persons and her priestes pleyned hem to the bishop 
That her parishes were pore, sithen the pestilence 
time. 

To liaue a licence and leue at London to dwell, 

To sing there for Simony, for siluer is swete. 

Bishops and bachelors, both masters and doctors. 
That haue cure under Christ, and crowning in token, 
And signe that they should shriue her parislnnges 
Preach and pray for hem, and the poore lode, 

Lye at Loudon in lenten ; and dies 
Some seruen the kyng and his siluer lellen 
In clicker and in chatmcery, chalenge his deltas 
Of wavdes and wammttcs, of way ucs and strayucs, 
And some seruen as seruaunlcs to lords and to 
ladies, 

And in stedc of £>t.ewerdes sit and demon 
Her masses and her maltens, and many of her hours 
Are done undeuoutly, drede is at the laste 
Lest Christ in consistory, aceurse ful many. 

The most important work, however, of the reign 
of Edward III. was the translation of the Bible by 
Wicklif, which does not seem to have been finished 
before 1382. Wicklif died in 1381. The. Old 
Testament of this translation still remains un¬ 
published, though numerous manuscripts of it arc 
preserved in our public and collegiate libraries. 
From one of the best of these (MS. Reg. Brit. 
Mus. 1 C viii ), we have selected as a specimen 
the Song of Moses :*— 

Tlianne Moises song, and the sones of Israel, (his 
song to the Lord ; and tlici seiden, Synge we to the 
Lord for he is magnafied gloriousli; lie eastide down 
the hors and the stiere into the see. My strengthc 
and my preisyng is the Lord, and he is maud to me 
into heelthe, this is my God: y schal gloriiio hym the 
God of rny fadir: and y schal enhautice hym : the 
Lord is as a man llzten: liis name is almizti. He 

* Exodus, chap, xv. 


eastide doun into the see the charts of Fa ao and his 
oost, his ehosun princes weren drenchid if the reed 
see, the deepe walris hidden them ; thei Sweden dfiun 
into the deptlie as a stoon, Lord thy rizt' bond is 
magnyfied in strengthe: Lord thi rizt bond smoot 
the enemve : and in the mychilnesse of thi glorie 
thou hast put doun all myn ndversaryes; thou sentist. 
thine ire that devourido hem ns stobil: and ivatris 
weren gaderid in the spirit of thi woodnesse, (lowinge 
walir stood: dope watris weren gaderid in the middis 
of I he see: the enemy seide, y schal pursue and y 
schal take, y schal depavte spuylis : my soule schal 
be filial : 1 schal diawe out my swerde : myn homl 
schal sin hem. Thi spirit blew ; and the see lnlide 
hem, thei weren drenchid as leed, in grele watris. 
Lord who is Ivk thee in strongc men :. who is ly k 
tliee, thou art greet (lucre ill hoolynesse; fordlul and 
p’isahle, and (loyng miracles, thou lieldist forth thill 
iiond, and the ertlie devourido hem : Thou were 
lodere, in thi merci, to thi puple, which thou azen 
bou/.test, and thou hast bore hym ill thi strengthe, 
to thin holi dwellyng place : puplis stieden and weren 
wroothc: sorewis lieidcn the dwelleris of lihstiym ; 
thane the pryneis of Edom weren disturblid : trem¬ 
bling lielde the stronge men of Moab: all the dwel- 
lerts of Canaan w'eren starko. Inward drede falle on 
hem : and outward drede in the greetnessu of thin 
arm. Be thei maad unnioovahle as a stoon, til tin 
puple passe lord, til this thi puple passe. Whom 
thou weldidist, thou sc.halt brynge hem in and thou 
sehalt plaunte in the hil of thin eritage: in the moost 
stulefast dwelling place which thou hast, wrouzt 
Lord, Lord tin soyntuarie which thin hoiulis made 
stulefast. The Lord schal regtie in to the world and 
fertile. Forsothe Farao a ridere outride with Ins 
eharis and knyztis m to the see: and the Lord 
brouzfe the watris of the see on him ; sothcli the 
sones of Isrnid zeden hi the drie place, in the mvldis 
of the see. 

Therefore Marie profetesse, the sister of Aaron,* 
looke a tyinpan ill hir bond, and all the wymiiirn 
zeden out aftir liyr with tympaus euiupunyes: to 
which sclie song before and seule, Synge wo to the 
Lord : for he is magnyfied gloriously, he eastide doun 
into the see the hors amt the stiere of hym. 

From Wieklif’s New Testament we shall select 
the last chapter of St. Luke :—• 

But in o day of the woke ful eerli thei cameo to 
the grave, and broughten swete smelling spices that 
thei liudden a rayed. And thei fouuden the stoon 
turnyd auey fro the graue. And tliei geilen in and 
foundun not the bodi of the Lord .Ihesus. Ami it 
was don the while thei weren astonyed in thought of 
this thing lo twey men stodun bisulis hem in seliy- 
nyng cloth. And whanue thei dredden and bovviden 
her scmblaunt into ertlie, tliei seiden to hem, what 
seekeii ye him that lyueth with deede men ? He is 
not here: but he is risun: haue ye miude how he 
spak to you whanne he was yit in Golilee, and seide 
for itbehoueth mannes sono to bo bitakun into the 
liondis of synful men : and to he erucifyed : and the 
thridde day to rise agen ? And thei bithofighlen on 
hise wordis, and thei geden agen fro the graue : and 
teelden alle these thingis to the ellevene and to alle 
otliere. And there was Marye Maudeleyn and June 
and Marye of James, and otliere wymmen that 
weren with hem, that seiden to Apostils these 
thingis. And these wordis were seyn bifbre hem as 
muduesse and thei bileueden not to hem ; but Petre 
roos up and ran to the graue, and he bovvide doun. 
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and sigh Alio lynen clothis liyngo aloone, and ho wonto 
by hiinsi®, wondrynge on that that was don. 

And lt| tweyne of hem vrcnten in that day into a 
castol, that was fro Jerusalem the space of sixty fur- 
longis, by name Emaws. And thei spaken togidre 
of allc these thingis that hadden bifalle. And it was 
don the while thei talluden, and soughten by hemsilf: 
Jesus himsilf neighede and wente with hem. Rut 
her yghen wereu holdun, that thei knewon him not. 
And he seide to hem, what ben these wordis that ye 
spoken togidere wondnnge: anil ye ben sorewful? 
And oon, wlms name was Cleefas, answerdo and 
soldo, thou thi silf art a pilgrim in Jerusalem, and 
hast thou not knowurt what thingis bon don in it 
these dayes? To whom he seyde, what tlungis? 
and thei sieiden to him, of Jhesus of Nazareth, that 
was a man profete mygliti in work and word bilbre 
God and al the pnple. And how the higheste prestis 
of ouro I’nneis lnloktin lnm into dariipnaeioun of 
deeth : and ontcilieden him. Rot we hopiden that 
he sclmldo liaue a gun bonghte Israel: and nowon 
alle these tlungis, the thridde day is to day that 
these thingis wereu don. Rut also surnme wymnien of 
ouns tuaden us aferd wlnelie Infore day wereu at the 
gram:. And whan iiis hmh was not foundun, thei 
eameu and seidon that they siglien also a sight of 
aungels, which seidon that lie lyueth. And surnme 
of uuren wenten to the graue, and thei foundun so as 
the wymnien seidon; hut they foundun not him. 
And ho soldo to hem. a lbohs and slowe of lierte to 
bdoue in alle thingis that, the profetis hail spoken; 
AVIicr it bdiolte not Crist to sullie those tliingu, and 
so to entre into his glory e? And he bigan at Moyses 
and at alle the profetis and dcclande to hem in alle 
scriptuns that wereu of him. And «liei eamen nygh 
the eastel wlndir thei wenten : and he made counte- 
naunce that lie wolde go ferthir. And thei ennstrey- 
neden him and seidon, duello with ns, for it drawith 
to nyght, and the day is now bowul doun, and he 
cntiide with them. And it was doll the while he sat 
at the mete with hem, lie took breed and ldisside and 
biak, and took to hem. And the yghen of hem wereu 
opened, and thei kiieweu him; and he vany sehidc fro 
her yghen. And thei stolen togidere, wlier ouro 
bet to was not biornynge in us, while he spak to us 
in the vveye, and opened to us Senpturis ? And thei 
risen up in the same our and wenten agen into Jeru¬ 
salem. and foundun the ellerune gaderid togidre, and 
hem that wereu with licm, seiynge, that t|ie Lord is 
I'lsun verily: and apperide to S\mount. And thei 
tolden w hat thingis wereu don in the were, and how 
thei knewen him in the brakinge of bred. And the 
while thei spaken these thingis Jhesus stood in the 
lnyddil of hem and seide to hem, pees to you, I am, 
nyl yedrede: but thei wereu aftVayed and agast and 
gessiden hem to he a spirit. And he seide to hem, 
what bon ye troubled : and thoughtis eatnen up into 
youre hertis? So ye tny liondis and my feet: for I 
my silf am, feele ye and se ye, for a spirit hath not 
Hesch and booties as ye seen that I bane. And 
vlienne ho hadde seid this thing: he srhewide liondis 
and feel .to hem. And y it while thei bileueden not 
and wondriden for joyo: he seide, ban ye here otiy 
thing that sohal he etun ? and thei profriden to him a 
part of a fisch roostyd, and a honyeomli. And 
whanne he hadde etun Infore hem, he toke that that 
lefte and gaf to hem, and seyde to hem, these ben tbe 
wordis that I spak to you, whanne 1 was yit with 
you, for it is node that alle thingis hen fulfilled that 
ben writun in the Lawe of Moyses and in the pro¬ 
fetis, and in Salutes of me; Tlianne he openido to 
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hem with that thei schulden undirstonde Seiiplui is. 
And he seide to hem, for thus it is writun, and thus 
it bihofte Crist to sufi're: and rise agen fro death in 
the thridde day* and penaunec and romissioun of 
synnes to he prechid in Ins name into all folkis 
bigyfinynge at Jerusalem: . And ye hen witnesMs of 
those thingis. And I selial send the bilieest of my 
fadir into you, but silte ye in the citeo till that ye 
bin clothed with rertii fro all hig^i. And bo ledde 
lirflii forth into Retbanye ; and wliau liisc bolides 
wereu lift up, he blesside hem. And it was dtm the 
while lie blessid hem he departedo fro hem, and was 
boron into lievene. And thei worsehipiden and 
wenten agen into Jerusalem, with grot ioye: and 
wereu euer more ill the temple lierty ngc anil bless- 
inge God. 

flower and Chancer were contemporary, hut 
Gower was horn before Chaucer. We give prece¬ 
dence, therefore, to a short extract from Gower’s 
‘ (Jotifessio Aniantis,’ being his “example” of an 
incorrupt judge : the text is taken from a very 
early MS. of iiis poem in the Iliirleian Collection, 
No. J-l'JO :—- 

In a Croni(| I fynde finis, 

How that Cams Fabneius 

"YVich wdidome was consul of Rome, 

By wliome the lawes yede and eotne, 

Whan the Sampnitees to linn broulit 
A soinnie of guide, and liym liy sunlit 
To done hem l'auotire in the lawe, 

Towarde the guide he gan liytn drawe: 
Wherof, in alle mennes hike, 

A part in to his lionile he tooke, 

Wie.h to his moutlie ill alle haste 
He put hit for to smelle and taste. 

And to his die and to his ere. 

Rot he ne fonde no comfort there: 

And tlianne he ho gan it to despise. 

And lolde into hem in this wise : 

“ 1 not what is with guide to tliryxe 
Whan none of alle my Wittes fy\o 
Vynt s-nour lie delile tlier nine. 

So is it hot a nyoe synne 
Of guide to hen to emeitous. 

Rot he is riebe ail glorious 

Wieli hath in Ins suhieoeion 

The men wie.h ill possession 

Ren riche of guide and by this slide, 

For lie may alilay wliau lie wille 
Or be bun leaf or be him loth 
Justice don vppon hem hot lie." 

Lo thus ho seide and with that wordo 
He threwe to fore hem oil the hordo 
The guide oute of his liondo anon 
And seide hem that ho woldo none. 

So that he kepte his liberte 
To do justice and eipiitc, 

Without lucre of sueho riehessc. 

There he nowe fewe of such I gesso, 

For it was tlnlke tymes used 
That every jugo was refused, 

Wie.h was not frende to eommouu rilit ; 

Rot thei that wolden stomle vpriht 
For troutli only to do justice 
Preferred were in tlnlke office. 

To deme and juge eomoun lawe 
Wieli nowe men soyn is alle withdrawe. 

To set a lawe mid kepe it liouht 
Thor is no eomoun profit souht. 
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Bot above idle nathcles 
The lawe vvich in made for pees 
Is good tu kepe tor the beste 
For that set alia men m restf. 

As a specimen of Chaucer’s poetry we shall give 
the. description of the Clerk, from the Prnlogile to 
the Oaiiteibury Tales. The Canterbury Tales, as 
we have mentioned above, were twice punted Jiv 
Caxlon, lmt-in Both instances with no critical 
aecuntcv. In this and the next extract we follow 
the very careQilly- prepared modern edition of 
Yyrwhitt, which undouhtedlv gives much more 
faithfully than any piecoding one the actual lan¬ 
guage .if Chaucer — 

A Ch rk t her was of Oxenfordc also, 

That until logike hadde long ygo. 

As lone was his hors as is a rake. 

Ami hi was not right fat I undertake, 

But hiked hohve, and therlo soberly. 

Ful thredbare was his overest comtopy. 

For he hadde gcteii bin vet no henofiee 
No was nought vvorhllv to have an office ; 

For lum was lever ban at Ins beddex lied 
Twenty bokes clot bed in blake or red 
Of Aristotle and bis philosophic 
Then robes riche, or fnlel or sautrin. 

But all be that, lie was a philosophic 
Yet hadde he but. htcl gold ill colic. 

Hut all that be might of his frendcs liente 
On bokes and on leniing ho it spente. 

And besily pan for the smiles pr.ne 
Of hem that jave him win rwith to seolaie. 
t)t' stml 10 loke he most cure and heib ; 

Not, a word spake he more than was node. 

And that was said in forme ami reverence, 

And short and ijtiike, and full of high .sentence : 
Sunning in moral verfue was his speclie. 

And gladly vvolde lie lerne and gladly teelie. 
Chaucer’s prose mav he judged of by the fol¬ 
lowing passage from the Parson's Tale, in the same 
work:—■ 

Now hen there two mailer of prides: that on of 
hem is within the liorte of a mail, and that other is 
without; of wlnclie sofhidy tluse Ibrc.xavd thinpes, 
and mo than 1 bane sayd, appertemen to pride that 
is within the herds of man, and tiler be other spiees 
of pride that, ben wilhouten; but nalheles that on 
of these spices of pride is sipne of that other, right, 
as the gay Lc vexed at the tauerne is sipne of the win 
that is m the eeller. And this is m many thmges, 
as in speclie and eontemince, and outragions array of 
clothing : for eertes, if there had hen no sumo in 
clothing, Crist wold not so snne have noted and 
spoken ol the clothing of tlnlk rich man in the 
Gospel; and, as Semt Gregory savlh, that precious 
clothing is culpable for the derthe of it, and for his 
softnesse, and for Ins straugenesse and disguising, 
and for the su]ierfluitee or for the inordinate soarit- 
nesse of it. Alas ! may not a man sei as in our 
daies, the sinnefull eostlewe array of clothing, and 
namely in to moehe suporlluitce, or dies in to disor- 
dinate scantnesse. 

As to the first sinne, in superfluitee of clothing, 
wliiche that maketh it so dere, to the liarmo of the 
peple, not only the costo of the enbroudmg, the dis- 
guysing, endenting or barring, ouniling, paling, 
winding, or bending, and semblable vvast of cloth in 
vanitee, but thcr is also the eostlewe furring in her 
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gounes, so moeh pounsoning of chesel tp maken 
holes, so inoch dagging of shores, with tf ie super- 
fluiteu in length of the foresaide gounes, trailing in 
the dong and in the myre, on hors and eke on toot, 
as wel of man as of woman, that all thilke trailing is 
veruily (as in effect) wasted, consumed, thredbare, 
and rotten with dong, rather that it is jeven to the 
poure, to grot domage of the foresayil puure folk, and 
that in 'sundry wise; this is to sayn, the more that 
cloth is wasted, the more must it cost to the pour 
peple for the scareenesse : and fu'-tlierover, if so lie 
that they wolden yeve swiclic pounsoned and dagged 
clothing to the pouri^peple it is not conuenieut to 
were for hir estate, lie suflisant to bote hir lieeessitee, 
to kepe hem fro the distemperanee of the firmament. 

.Now as to the outragions array of women, 

God wote that though the visages of som of hem 
semen ful chaste and debonaire, yet notifien they m 
hir array of attire likerousuesse and pride. 1 say 
not that honestec in clothing of man or woman is 
uncovenalile, hut eertes the superfluitee or disordimit 
seareitee of clothing is reprevahlc. Also the smile 
of ornemeut or of ajiparaileis in thinges that uppei- 
taine to riding, as in to many delieut hors that ben 
holden for debt, that ben sofaire, fatte, and eostlewe; 
and also in many a vicious knave that is sustained 
because of bum ; in curious harneis, as in sudler, 
cropers, peitrels, and bridles, covered with precious 
cloth and rich, barred and plated of gold and of 
silver; for which God anyth by Zaclmne the prophet, 
I wul confounde the riders of swiclic liors. These 
folku taken litel regard of the ruling of Gnddes sone 
of heueu.and of Ins harneis, when he rode upon the 
asse, and bad non other harneis but the poure clothes 
of bis disciples. He we rede not that cuer lie rode 
on ony other best. 1 speke Ibis for the sinne of 
superfluitee, and not for lumesfue, when reson it 
rerjiureth. 

Two poems of no ordinary beauty of style, of the 
eailv part of Richard II.’s reign, occur in a volume 
called the Vernon Manuscript, in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford. One is an Elegy on the death 
of Edward III.; the other, a poem on the disturb¬ 
ances whilst Richard wifl! a child. A few of the 
smoothest stanzas of each are here presented to the 
reader. These poems were first introduced to 
notice in the Arclueologia, hv the lute, Rev. .1. J. 
Conybeare. The Elegy begins,— 

Ah ! dere God 1 what niai this be 
That alio thing weres and wastclh awni, 
Erendseliip is but a vanyte 
Unnethe hit (lures ul a day : 

Thci beo so sliper at assui 

So leof to lum and loth to lete, 

And so fikel in heore fai. 

That seldeu I seige is sone fbrgete. 

* * * 

Sum tynie an EngliseU ship we liad, 

Noble hit was and heih of tour, 

Thorw al Cristcmlain hit was drad. 

And stif wolde stande in ueh a stour! 

And best dorst byde a scliarp sebour 
And other stormes smale and grete. 

Now is that schip that bar the llouf- 
Selden sege and sone forgete. 

Into that sehip tiler longed a roothur, 

iliat steered the selnp, and governed hit: 

In all this world nis such a nothar 
As me thinketh in my wit. 
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Wh|l schip anil rollnir togeder was knit, 

Tlt’i dredde nouther tornpost driyge nor (veto. 
Nmtlie tlici both in synder Hit, 
l'hat scldcn scygc is sonc forgote. 

* * * 

This gooile schip, I may remene 
To the ehivalrye of this londe, 

Some time thei counted nougt a hene 
Beo al France ich understonde 
Thci tok and sloug hem with heore honde 
The power of France both smal and prole, 

And brougt ther kyng hifcr to bi<ie her honde. 
And noil rigt sone hit is forgote. 

That schip iiad a fill sikcr mast, 

Atid a saylo strong and large. 

That made the gode schip never agast 
To undertake, a lliyng of charge. 

And to that schip ther longed a barge, 

Ofal France gaf liougt a cleto. 

To us hit was a hiker targe. 

And now nht clone hit is forgote. 

The rotliur was muither ok lie elm, 

Hit was Edward tlioThnddo the noble kniht: 
The I’rinee his sone hare up his helm, 

That never 'sconfiled was in (ilit. 

The Kyng him rod and roinved unlit. 

The Prince drad nouther stole nor stifle, 

Non ofhym we lete ful hhl, 

That soldo is sege is sone forgote. 

The swill barge was Duk Henri 
That noble kniht and wel assayed, 

And in Ins legganee wortlnli , 

He ahod mony a hitter braid. 

(Ill that. Ins enemys ougt outlined 
To eliaslis hem wold he not lete. 

Non is that Lord fill loive lleyd. 

That selde is sege is sone forgote. 

This gode communes, by the rode, 

T likne hem to the sehipes mast. 

That with heore eatel anil heore gode 

Meynteyned the w#rrc both furst and last. 

Tlie wind that bleug the schip with-blast 
Hit was gode plovers, 1 sei tilt a trete, 

Now is devoutnes out-i-cast. 

And mony gode dedes he deli forgote, 

i t * 

And therefore, gode siris, taketli reward 
Of gor douliti kyng that dyzede in age, 

And to his son Prince Edward 
That welle was of al corage. 

Such two lords of high parage 
Ill not in eortlie wlion we slial gete. 

And noil heore los biginneth to swage 
That selde i-sege is sone forgote. 

The I’ocm on the disturbances of Richard’s 
reign begins 

Yet is God a curteis Lord, 

And mekeiiehe con schewe his milit 
Faync he wold bring til acoril 

Monkuyndc to live in treuthe arilit. 

Allas ! whi set we that Lord so liht, 

Aml al to foule with him we fare? 

In world is no so wys no wilit, 

That thei no have warning to beware. 
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When the oomuyries bigun lo ryse. 

Was non so grot Lord as I gesso 
That thei ill lierte logon to gnse, 

And leidt! her jolyte m pfes.se. 

Whev was them; heore wwrtlnuessei’ 
t Whim thei made Ionics droop and dare. 

Of all wyse men I take vvytnesse 
This a waniyng to beware. 

* * v. 

And also whon this eortlie (piok, 

AVas non so proud lie n'as agast, 

And al Ins jolite forsok 

And thongt on God wliyl that hit last 
And alsone as hit was overpast 
Men wor as wcl as thei dude are. 

TJolie moil in liis lierte mai cast 
This was a warnyng to beware. 

Forsoth this was a Lord to drodo 
So sodeynly mad moil aghast. 

Of gold and selver thei tok non licile 
But out of tlic houses ful sone thei past. 
Chambres, clnnieneys, al to burst.. 

Chirches and eastels foul gou fare, 

Pinacles, steplcs, to g.ouml Hit east. 

Anil al was warnyng to beware. 

The lysing of the comny nes in Londe, 

The pestilens, and the eortliequake, 

Tlieose llires tliynges, I understonde, 

Beo tokenes the great vongeaimee and vvrake 
That, schulde fall for synnos sake, 

As this derives con declare. 

Now limi we cliese to love or take. 

For warnyng have we to hen ware. 

Ever I drede, he my tmutlie 

Tiler mai no warnyng stande m slide. 

Wo hen so ful of senile and sloiithe 

The sehame is passed I lie veiled of lied. 

And we huger rilit iieiy as led 
fumbled in the Fendes snare, 

I leave this beo ur heste red, 

To tlienke on this warnyng to li 'ware. 

Bewar, for T con soy no more, 

Bewar of vcngeauiice ol trespas, 

Bewar and tlienk upon this lore, 
lieu nr of this sodeyn cas. 

And git tiewar while we have spas. 

And tiionke that child that Marie hare. 

Of his gret goodnesse and ids gras 
Send us such warnyng to beware. 

The mention of the earthquake alter the rising 
of the commons, seems to li\ the date of the poem 

about 1382 or 1383. 

The earliest specimen of a royal loiter in Eng¬ 
lish with which we arc acquainted is a short note 
from King Henry V. to the Bishop of Durham, 
dated before Falaise, 10th February, 1418. It is 
preserved in the Cottonian MS. A espasian, C. Mi. 

AAhirslnpful fader in God, right trusty and uid- 
beloved, for as moche as ouro welheloved squicr John 
Hull liaath long tyme ho in ouro amhussiat and 
service in the parties of Spaignc, for the whiehe as 
lie liaath complained to us he is endautigerd gretly 
and certain goodys of his leyd to wedile : wlierlor we 
wol that ye see that theer he taaken dewe aecomptes 
of the said John how many dayes lie liaath stande 
in our said ambassiut and service and therupoii that 
he be contented and agreed in tlio best wyse as 

.. O 
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longcth nn to liyni in this oas, Ycven under ouvc 
signet in our howst beside ourc toun of Fuloise the 
x. day of Fevercr. 1 

From Osborn Bokenham’s Lives of some of the 
Saints, written m 1 -14.'i and 1415, translated from 
the Logenda Anrea, with occasional prologuci, we 
have transcribed the prologue of ‘ Marie Maude- 
lyn’s Life.’ It was translated at the express desjie 
of Isabel, Counters of Eu. Bokenham was a f'rftir 
Austim, of the convent of Stoke Clare, in Suffolk. 
IBs manuscript is preserved in the Arundel Col¬ 
lection in the British Museum, No. 

Tin: latoi. ook or M.um* iiminiN* urn. 

Of a Mary to wry ty n 1 wy 1 brgymic. 

The lyl' as God me yeuvii wyl grace, 

I mono not Mary wylh mvtyi) sy line, . 

Wyeli of a! man kind bare ye solace, 

But hvr f mene wyeli of hyr trespaeo 
In Syinondys lions, wlian she cam yn, 

Padone tlmrgli peiiaunee dede purrhaco 
And elepyd is Marye Mawdelyn. 

And wurtbyly y is name Marye 
To hvr perlenyth as it somyth me. 

For as Logenda A urea doth specyfye 
Maria hath yese interpretaeyons thre, 

Fyrst it lietokny th a byttvr so, 

An illumynere, or ellvs maad lylit. 

And yese tine thyngys in excellent, degre, 

Thys blyssyil Mary Maudelyn had ful ry lit. 

And by yese thre yiilgys we vndyrstond moun, 

Ye thre best yiilgys wyeli vis Mary dies, 

As outward peiiaunee and inward eontemplaeyoun, 
And vpwanl lilys, wyeh neuer shal ses ; 

Of wyeli God seyd wylli owtyn lees 
That ye beetle part to bir dies Mary, 

Wyeh euere shal endure and ncucre dy screes, 

But vvvth byr abydyn eternally. 

The fvi't part wyeh yat liyebt penytenee 
Because of ye syne wyeli is getyng of lily s 
Shal hyr be byreflh by no vyolonco, 

Ner ye secumle of eoiitemplaevon fill' vat is 
Contunyd wytb beuendy wydie lieuere shal inys, 
Wherfore it may not fail ill lm degre, 

Ner y e tlu ydde d beueiie may sere 1 wys 
For the lnesure ver' of is eternyte. 

For as myth van as yis Mary 

The best part dices of peiiaunee iloyng, 

A hyttyrxe he elepyd ry lit eomienyently 
She may me semytli lor in y at thyng 
Gretli by ttyrnossi* she felt whan ropentymg 
Be liyinle Ciyst she stostil shamefasily, 

And wytli ye terys shed ill hyrwopyng 
Hys feet she vvesxli fill deuouthly. 

In yat also yatof iinvanle eontcmplaeyon 
The best part she dies in yis lythere 
To hyr longytli ye seeunde uiterpretaeyoim 
Wyeh is to seyn an illuinymere, 

Or a yeuor of ly lit m vvurdys more clere. 

For in hyr eontemplacyon she took swyeh lylit 
Wytli wyeh many eon, as ye aftyr shul here, 

In goostly goodnesse she maad sliyn brylit. 

In yat, ye best part of lieucnely blys, 

Thys Mary dies in hir alfeceyoun, 

Wurtbyly alumynyd she elepyd is, 

For now abouyn in ye celestyal regyoun 

• Sft* tli« Prorwdings ami Oi.linances of the Puvy Council of 
England, vol. ii. 24U. 


Illumynil slie is wytli clere eognyeyoim 
hi hir soule, and al'lyr shal finally. 

When eotnplet is ye general resurreeryomif 
lllumynyil bene in hy r glory mis body. 

Thys Mary is also elepyil Mawdelyn, 

Comienyently after Janucney’s deere, 

For yis wnrd Magdalena wyeli is latyn, 

By ye mterprelacyoun betoknyth yings thre 
As gylty, strcynglithyd, fit wurtliv ofdegre; 

Wyeli thre yings by dew applyeaeyoim 
Mown clerty sliewyn what was she 

Before & yn fit aftyr hyr eoiniercy oun. 

Beforn byr eonucrcy&un she was gylty 
Be ofsyiii'ul lyoyng ye abliomymicyoun 
Dyssouyrd from God ft beuendy oumpany 
Dy flamyd also m ye wordys oppynymm 
In Jerusalem fit m id yat regyoun 

And liVsjdyn idle yese iny.sdieiiys here 
She bouude was by ail oblygacyoun 

Wytli ye ileuyl to ilwellyn in enilles for. 

But aftyr yis in byr eonuereyoun 
Whan she forsake al hyr fyrst foly 
And hyr repentyd of hyr transgressyoun 
Anil wytli peiiaunee purcliacyd hyr mercy, 

Than was she slrenghthyd & made myhty 
For as many delytes as in sundry vvysvs 
Of sy nnys he hade m hyr body 

So many of hyr self she maail sacryfysys. 

A ft \ r hyr eonuersyoun eek in goostlv grace 
How strong she wer fk how myhty 
Who list know be not hens pace 
Tyl eouipletlv rede he yis story 
Wyeli both of ye gospel yat kan not ly 
And of byr legende to gydyr is bonnde 
And lie shal fynde yat wher wicrhydly 
Synne regmd grace doth superhabounde. 

Now gracymis lady Mary Mawdelyn 

Wytli grace aftyr synne eopyously fournle 
Let not Satbanas wytli hys sotyl gym 

Of y mil yat ye seruyn ye suulys confoumle 
And spceyally lady lat yi glare mlouude 
To dame Isabel ye coimtesse of 11 u 
Counfort byr fk kepe byr both lieyl fk smimle 
And alle temptaeyoiuis help byr to esclieu. 

Also lady to ye bumble intent 
Of by m uourhesaf for lo nilende 
Wyeh at ye seyd lady is emiiaiuidement 
To tiauslate hyin bysyde yi legende 
Purchase liytn grace Ill's lyl to amende 
Kr van he passe from yis outlawry 
And help hem both up to asoende 

Aftyr hyr fatal corn's to hlysse lieucnely. Amen, 

We shall now give a specimen of a sermon, such 
as the parochial clergy were accustomed to preach 
in the time of Edward IV. and Henry VII., from 
a MS. in the llarleian Collection, No. 2247. It 
is upon the three davs preceding Easter, called 
‘ Tenehrai.’ 

Worshipfull freiiedis, ye shall cum to lioli ehire.h 
on Wcdnysday, Thursday, and Friday at even, for 
to here dy vyne service, as commendable eostoni of 
holy ehireli hath ordeynd. And holy chirch usitli 
tho iij dayes Wednvsday, Thursday, and Friday 
the sendee to he saide in the even tyde in derkenes. 
Ami it is called, with divers men, Tcnables, hut 
holy ehireli eallitli it Tenebras, as Rationale Dirino- 
rum saith, that is to say thirties or derkenes, for then 
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is the seniigo scid in derknes for tlirc oauses, oon is 
l'orCriste tlat 115 ght, bclorn he was take, he went 
times to t|ie Mount of Olyvet, praying his fadir in 
hhsse for fo take awey his hard, paynfnll passion that 
he felt in his spirylc ; lie sivete water and hloile for 
augivissh of his dethe. The second cause is this, for 
after mydnyght gad red fifty knyghts with grete 
company ofarmvd men, with swerdts, elubhis, halts, 
wepons, and lanterns heforn them for to take Onste, 
hut it was that thei eowde not known Crist from 
Soy nt James the minor, for thei were like in persona 
and stature : that, this tray tour Judas gave the Jewis 
and men of annes a token, saying (iuwunqur osat- 
iu/iix fuprt> .ye. Take liytn that 1 shall kjsse, for he 
it is, holde hym and lode liytn slyghly and naroly. 
And so thei take Cristo and potto hym on the crosse. 

'J he thru! cause xvhi the soruice chose tlire nights 
hcsayde in derknes. For when our soverey 11 Saviour 
Cnste Jhesu was nayled vnto the crosse, lute and 
hand hanging (lire owris of the day, fro under unto 
none. The son with droivgh his light, and it lias 
doth tin,ion onto al the worldo, tokening and sheiv- 
y ng that the matter of light, of Son and Mono, was | 
that tymepayned unto the dethe. For these tine 1 
causes the sendee of these tine nights is done in 
dcvkoties. Rut unto the sertnce of Thursday at eve 
ami Friday ys no hell rong, but a clapper the Wound ; 
of a true, tokening that euery man and woman j 
sliuld cum devoutly to the ('lurch without noise , 
making. And all that, thei sliuld spoke in going ; 
and rummy ng shul.l sown of the tree of Cnste, that 
is to say oi the Holy Crosse that Cry sto dyed upon i 
for in nis ieilciii| cio.i and of his precious ]iassiun, and ' 
lenioinbr hmv meicyable Cnste was when he 
giaunted the thel'c I’anaiise that hctig on Ins right 
side, wliun he axed mercy. So every man and 
woman and child sliuld dispose them lerluously 
coinming and going to this holy place and looie 
talking of 1 any lees, and spoke Codds iioislup of his 
holy passion and i.f his mercy. Also in tins semis 
called Tenebras before the aivtor is sett an IIer.se 
with Mini, candels brennilig, for xij Aposlrlls and 
M| piophotts, which eandds he (|uemdud one after 
an ollnr m tokening that Crists disciples went from 
him evere one aftci an othir. Bui when all he 
(|uenelnd, yett oon is kept light, which light is 
secietoly, whiles the clcrkis sing the kyites and the 
1 eises, and that signyfyeth the holy unman tlvut 
made lamentacion at Crists sepulture. Than aftir- 
ivarde that candyll is brought agey 11 , which hrluken- 
yth Cnste in his manhode dede and leydeiu se| ultur. 
But sone altir he rose from dethe to life, and gale 
light of mercy and grace to all that iver quenclud by 
dispayr. The strokes that the preste yeveth up on 
the Boko he toky 11 the thunder elappes ivhan Cristo 
leak hell gates and destroyed the power of the Dcvell 
111 Ins resurreceton. Now ye have herd what this 
sertnce betokenyth, be not unkyude to that mercifull 
Lorde that sullVid his peynfull passion for you : for 
unkyridues is a syn that stinketh in the sight of Clod. 
'Wherefore seilh scynt Ambrose tlier may no man 
fynde a poyn sullicietit topounish an unkyude man. 
Example I fynde of Alisaundr Nexam, as he wryteth, 
how there was smntyme a knight cam from f'err’ 
camtries ivolde seke Aventurs. »So it fortuned to a 
forrest wlierhe herd a grete noyce of a heste cry ing. 
So this knyght droivgh nygh, and there lie sane how 
an Edder had ncomherd and all to clypped a lion 
and venemyd hym and houndo the lybu to a tree 
while he lay and slept. Whan the lion waked of 
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his slope, and pereevvid himsclfe bounde, and might 
not helpe hym self, he made an horrible cry. Than 
the knyght had compassion on the lyon and saive 
that the kvng of hastes was in distress®, he drough 
onto his swerde and slough the odder, and lmvesyd 
the lyln. And ivhan the lion founde him self un- 
hounde he fell doun to the knights fete, and eiete 
after he sawed the knyght and every night lay 
at ^is heddts fete; in (ornaments and bataylls 
evere helpid the knyght ; in so modi that all 
men spake of the knyght and the lyon. lly’this 
kni glit is undirstonde Cnste Jlicsu, second person m 
Try ny le, that cam from terr cuntrey, that, is to sav 
from hcveii into the vale of this wieeilnd nurhlc, to 
unhi tide manky tide that was bounde with the olde 
adder the deicll that had bounde manky nde to tin- 
tree of niubedionce. And so Cristo lmvesyd man¬ 
ky nde onto of the bolide of the devill with the rtlicnl 
of Ins precious passion, and made by in fro. Whcrloiv 
must every man and woman shelve kyndenes to that 
gnde lorde, as the lion did unto the knight, to he 
obesaunle to hym and thanke hitn of Ills giidcncs 
and of Ins unbinduige from the bondes of the deiell, 
and purseu and fulow the tin teclnng of Cod. That 
so whan we shall passe the pay no of bodily dethe, 
that we may have the perpetu.ill joyoof hhsse bought 
by Clast's blessid hlode. Amen. 

This is a sample of the strange stories wliicli 
were ivutlen at that period for general amuse¬ 
ment. 

Out last speriincn is limn the seventy-second 
chapter of Ca.vtnn's ‘ lfooke of tli’ensei gut moots 
and teelivnge that the Knvglit of the Toiver made 
to Ins daughters,' translated from the French hv 
Ca.vlou himself,, in 1483. 

HOW A 110.,IAN 01 OUT To 0111.11: lllvil lUsHONI) IN All. 11 
1 HVNl.l. HUM,si . 

1 wold ic kneve wel the tale and example of the 
lady, winch d.ugued not to come to her dmer for 
tiny commauuileiiu nt that her loul eoud make to 
her, and so many time he sent fur her that at the 
last wli'.inne lie sane she Hold nut come at his oom- 
liiaunilenient, lie made to com he lure hym his sny lie- 
herd, he that kept his swines, uhlche was tbule and 
ouermuche hiduus, and li.ul him h telle the cluwte 
of the kecliin nlienvith men wipe dvsshos and 
platers. And tlienne he made a table or bold to he 
die.syd lielure Ins nyf, and made it to he enuoid 
with the say de eloute, and couuuuuudod to his suy ue- 
herd tu sylte besydo her, and tlienne he sayd thus to 
her, I.ady yf ye lie mile etewith me, lie come at 
me, lie come at my eommaundement, ye simile hate 
the kepar of toy sivyne to hold yew eompanv and 
good felauslnp. and tins eloute to wipe your halides 
with al. And whenno she that tlienne was sure 
ashamed and more wrothc than she was tolbre sane 
and knene that her lord mocked her, refrevued her 
proude horte and knewe her Inly. Therfor a nonian 
ought not in no wise to refuse to come at the com- 
inaundement of her lord yf she ivy lie lnute and 
kepe Ins loue and pees. And also hv good reason 
hunnlite ought to come fyrste to the woman, for 
filer she‘ought to shewe herself lueko and humble 
toward her lord. 

1m om tlie specimens here given of the best 
writers of nearly three centuries, both in prose and 
verse, the reader must have observed, with some 
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surprise, their variety of strange mid irregular modes 
of spelling, which'still contributes not a little to 
the obscurity of their writings. .At that, and even 
to a much later period, orthography was unsettled. 
From the. time, of the Anglo-Saxons to |hat of 
Queen Elizabeth, the same word was often spelt two 
or three different ways in the, same page; and every 
writer contents] himself with putting togetheritlnit 
Condonation of letters which lie imagined would 
best express the sound of the word he was using, 
without, at uR considering what letters others used, 
or what he himself had used on iormei occasions 
for the same purpose. 

For the changes of terms, and the giadual intro¬ 
duction of new words, especially from the French 
and Latin, numerous reasons will suggest them¬ 
selves. We had French dominions, ami the Latin 
service in our chinches. In the middle period, 
although the Norman settlers had become amal¬ 
gamated with the people, genteel education was 
still considered incomplete without French. “Also 
gcutilmcns children,” says Trevisa, “ hen lemed 
find taught from their yongt.h to spoke Frenssli, 
and up londissh men will counterfete and likene 
hem selfe to gentilnieu, and arn besy to spoke 
Frenssli for to he more sette l>v. Wherefore it is 
said by a common proverb, Jack would be a geu- 
lilman if he condo spoke Frenssli.” 

Beside the ordinary change of terms to which 
living tongues in all ages are liable, the fourteenth 
century produced in England numerous men of 
learning, who, beside composing voluminous 
works, made many translations, not, only from 
French mid Latin, but from Italian, anil even 
(frock—a circumstance which accounts not only 
for the introduction of new words, hut for the bor¬ 
rowing of new idioms. 

Gower, Ghaucer, Wyelif, and Lvdgate, are 
names ■which learning venerates; and nothing can 
lie more surprising than that Wyelif’s translation 
of the Old Icstainent—one of the most curious 
and beautiful monuments of our ancient language 
—should still remain in manuscript. 

It must not be forgotten by the reader who 
follows the progress of English architecture through 
the middle ages, that, however clearly the styles of 
Gothic, which successively prevailed, may he dis¬ 
tinguished from each other, yet it is not always 
easy to mark the boundary iines which separate 
them. A farther difficulty 'on this point is inci¬ 
dental to the present work, from the. want of coin¬ 
cidence between the historical and architectural 
eras. It will therefore be necessary, in treating of 
the period now under consideration', to look hack 
to the end of Edward IIl.’s reign m 1377 (which 
is the date conventionally assigned to the, close of 
the second style, or decorated English, and the 
intinductum of the third, known as the peryicn- 
clicn lar ), and to anticipate, in some particulars, as 
far as the middle of the sixteenth century. 

The perpendicular Gothic is essentially and ex¬ 
clusively English ; and “ heartily,” says Professor 
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Willis, “may we congratulate ourself vs upon it 
when wc compare it with the sister styljfsof France 
and Germany.” It sprung up in our (bun country 
as a new and vigorous shoot, and nourished during 
a period when the continental Gothic, exhausted 
by excessive, luxuriance,was declining irretrievably. 
The principal characteristic of this style, and that 
to which it owes its name, is the perpendicular 
direction of the mullioiis of the windows, which 
are carried up in straight lines till they reach the 
curve of the arch, the sub-divisions in the. head of 
the window lieing'also for the most part formed of 
lines having a similar tendency. These perpen¬ 
dicular lines being crossed at right angjes by tran¬ 
soms, now first introduced in large windows, the 
whole becomes a combination of open panels. 

“ Panelling, ” says Mr. Rickman, “ is the 
grand source of ornament in this style,—indeed, 
the interior of most rich buildings is only a series 
of it: for example, King’s College Chapel, Cam¬ 
bridge, is all panel except the floor ; for the doors 
and windows are nothing but panels included in 
the general design, and the very mot is a series of 
them m different shapes.” 
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This principle is nowhere developed in a more 
simple or linking manner than in the nave of 
Winchestel Cathedral, built by William of Wvke- 
liam, who* held that, see from 1307 to 1404. This 
magnificent w ork, which appears to have occupied 
the last ten years of his life, is therefore an early 
example, of the style, having been executed at a 
period when the, decorated English was by no 
means entirely superseded. 

Most of the peculiarities in which the perpen¬ 
dicular Gothic, differs stiikingly from the two 
former styles may he observed «m this specimen. 
The suppression of the distinctive character of the 
triforium, which merges in a series of panels en¬ 
tering into Composition with the clerestory window- 
above,—the depressed four-centered arch, which, 
at a more advanced stage of the perpendicular 
style, almost superseded every other form,—and 
the square plane of decoration, by which the arches 
are enclosed as in a frame, a fonn of composition 
so especially appropriated to doorways, that com¬ 
paratively few are executed in any other. The 
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triangular panel, or spandril, thus generated, is 
usually filled with tracery or other ornament, and 
occasionally, when not very large, with a mass of 
foliage ; this being one of the few cases in wh’ich 
that mode of decoration is retained. Running 
foliage is also occasionally met with in the hollow 
mouldings of cornices, but it is principally applied 
in detached flowers, and in the form of crockets and 
tinials. In capitals it is seldom seen. In what¬ 
ever shape it occurs it is poor and conventional 
in design, and stiff and mechanical in its execu¬ 
tion, compared with that of either of the former 
periods. 

Among the minor characteristics of the perpen¬ 
dicular style is to he observed the disuse of shafts. 
They arc still used in the main arches and door¬ 
ways, but never in windows or any subordinate 
combinations. The transition from the last style, 
in this particular may be observed in Westminster 
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Hall, wTiere the astragals of the windows are 
worked with a base, but no capital. A profusion 
of little battlements crowded upon the string¬ 
courses and othc*r horizontal lines, even to the 
transoms of the windows, is another marked feature 
of thiS style. In the display of tracery in the 
windows, the principle of composition operates 
with a somewhat unfavourable effect; and on this 
poiift the perpendicular style mflst yield to the 
decorated English. It is nevertheless susceptible 
of many pleasing combinations, o£ which St. 
Mary's, Oxford, mav afford an example, often 
followed—with slight variations—in windows of 
seven openings. 
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It was upon the multiplicity of parts that the 
architects of this period chiefly depended for rich¬ 
ness of effect. Among the decorations, however, of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, heraldry occu¬ 
pies a conspicuous place. Heraldic hearings, as we 
have had occasion to notice, were sculptured upon 
tombs very soon after their introduction; but one 
of the earliest instances in which they are called 
to the aid of architecture appears in Westminster 
Abbey, where, in that portion of the church lying 
immediately west of the transept, and carried on 
during the reign of Edward I., the spamlrils of 
the dado arches are filled by large shields of arms, 
instead of the sculpture with which they are deco¬ 
rated in the structure of Henry III. Throughout 
the decorated English period shields are used in a 
similar manner, but sparingly, and without any of 
the appendages of crests, supporters, &c.., which 
afterwards accompanied them. They are at this 
time usually represented as simply hung against 
the wall, as in the nave of York Cathedral, 
both inside and out. But in the decorations of 
the perpendicular style heraldry is introduced 
in profusion. Shields of arms occupy every 
point in which they can be placed witli ad- 
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v>iiila^«- ; and, besides Midi ns fill tlic panels mid 
spimdrils, they me made to serve ns corbels, ns 
terminations to tip: labels of floors and windows, 
and as bosses at the intersections of groined roofs, 
in the beautiful vaulting of the cloisters of Canter¬ 
bury Cathedral, built early in the fifteenth century, 
above, eight hundred shields are thus assembled, 
eoniniemoiativc of the, royal family and the digni¬ 
taries and benefactors of the church. The w'nole 
haw been emblazoned in their piopcr colours, and, 
when ill a perfect state, must have attended a display 
of sin passing splendour and brilliancy. 

lint, it, was not only in this dnert manlier that 
heraldiy was turned to account in aichitecture. 
Its bearings, supporters, crests, cognizances, 
devices, and mottoes, weie, a bind limn which an 
infinite vaiietv of objects were drawn and iiige- 
11 ion si v woven into tbe decorations (it this period, 
rendeimg tbcm significant as well as ornamental, 
and investing them with a power of speaking the 
language of history and chronology to alter ages. 
Thus, a great portion of the carvings about West¬ 
minster Hall lepvesent the. hearings of its piineclv 
restorer, those attributed to his chosen patron 
Edward the Confessor, the crests and devices of 
the Phmtagenets, and the white hart, the peculiar 
cognizance of Uichatd II. himself. The devices 
of Henry V.,the swan and antelope, are profusely 
introduced among the decorations of his chapel at 
Westminster; and in that of Ilenry A I i. the 
whole history of his royal descent., and connexion 
with both branches of the House of Plant.tgeiiet, 
is indicated by the heraldic insignia lavished upon 
every pmt. The lion of England, the dngun ol 


Cndwalladcr (from whom Henry VI I. jvas fond of 
tracing the de.seentof the House of Tuiur), and the 
greyhound of York,* cling to the external buttresses 
and turrets, and to the canopies and piers within. 
The portcullis of Henry’s maternal uncostly of 
Eeaiifm t, the rose and the fleur-de-lis, alternate in 
studding the cornices, filling the panels, and sm- 
iiiounting the internal dado, royally crowned and 
supported bv angels. To these are added tbe 
well-known Yorkist cognizance, of tbe falcon and 
letterloek, and the Lancastrian device of the. Mnr- 
i/urrilr, or daisy, adopted by lus mother the. 
Countess of Richmond. King’s College Chapel 
is equally rich in heraldic decorations, of which, 
and of the niche work and open battlements of 
the perpendicular style, the annexed domway 
affords a specimen.f 

Thc groined roofs of this style arc, exuberantly 
ornamented. Numerous ribs enclosing rich tra¬ 
cery spread over tbe vaulting in a great variety of 
beautiful combinations, intricate, but not confused, 
tbe mouldings of the subordinate parts being judi¬ 
ciously reduced to the simplest form, and the 
leading lines being marked by additional members. 
Pmt the stone roof only reached its utmost point of 
magnificence with the invention of fun Iracrn /, 
consisting of clusters of rays diverging from the 
supporting shafts on a circular plan, and forming 

• SunKoi.l. 

■f '1 hr Hiujm 1 of King’R Collie* at Camhrnlfro, bj Henry 

VI , math* lit tit* iHOgifbS until tin* conclusion oi tin* «ml wars. 11 i- 
consequent!) impieiwoil \» itli the of the new ilwia-ty mulct 

whom it was completed ; but it seems extra* ml maty tliat tin* Tmloi 
lii.uk shoulfl have been M*t upon the extensile bmhiuiL'* c\ct tiled 
at till- collect* within a lew \eats past, to the ev lu-doti ol an\ 
tnbnV <f n-pi i I to its nuiuilK cut ami j-ious lotmdet oi to tin* 
icicuiti ; 11 \ a 1 n.ilv. 
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minute panels subdivided and multiplied as they 
spread; tile centre of the vault broken into corre¬ 
sponding ’panels and tracery, or returning down¬ 
wards in a form similar to that w'ith which it 
sprung, and pendent like an artificial stalactite. 
The cloister of Gloucester Cathedral, completed by 
Abbot, Froucestcr between 1381 and 1412, is 
among the earliest and best examples of fan tra¬ 
cery.* It was freely introduced throughout the 
fifteenth century in chapels and other small erec¬ 
tions, in which carved stone seems to' imitate the 
elegant designs and delicate execution of lace and 
embroidery. 

The efffet of these vaultings, which dazzle the 
eye by the number and complication of their parts, 
is rivalled by the open timber roofs of the same 
period. The origin of these beautiful frames may 
lie traced to an early date. The naked or flat- 
ceiled roofs of the Norman era were constructed 
upon the common principle derived from anti¬ 
quity, of a horizontal tie-beam connecting the 
lateral walls. But in the high-pitched coverings 
of the early Gothic the attention of the builders 
was principally directed to obviate the effect of the 
wind upon their vast surfaces, and they could 
afford to neglect the outward thrust upon walls 
calculated to resist that of a stone vault. When 
roofs of this construction w ere used to cover build¬ 
ings without vaulting, the inside, being boarded on . 
the cross timbers, became a polygonal arched ceil- 

* See Hutton’s Ilist. of Oloucc'trr Cathedral. 
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ing (as in the old church nt Yarmouth) and 
many roofs of this form arc undoubtedly very 
old. But the .picturesque effect produced by 
the complication of timbers of which these roofs 
consist, was soon observed and taken advan¬ 
tage of. Their decoration was assimilated to 
their construction; and the arch <;/' limber, in 
a yrnple form, appears frequently in the roofs 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The 
roof of Westminster Hall, completed in 1399, is 
one of the first examples of u new .style of con¬ 
structing and decorating the open roof, which ac¬ 
companied the last modification of Gothic archi¬ 
tecture, and is the parent of many others of the 
fifteenth and following century still more elabo¬ 
rately decorated. Such are the roofs of the halls 
of Elthani Palace, Crosby Place, the College of 
Christ Church at Oxford, and Hampton Court. 
This style of composition also extends beyond the. 
Gothic period. It is blended with the capricious 
ornaments of the age of James l.,and attempts were 
even made, to adapt it to the more regular details 
of the Italian schools. Ps success at its first ap¬ 
pearance seems to have been so great as to pro¬ 
duce a sort of re-action upon the construction of 
the Gothic arch ; and the clustered pendants and 
pierced sptnnlrils of the divinity school at Oxford 
show an evident intention to imitate its ttlect in 

stone.t 

* v N’mVh Chniclws. 

t Si’t* Arkrnnnu’s Hist. of Oxford.’ 
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Th is form of roof is more pecuhnily charac¬ 
teristic of domestic architecture. Jn churches, 
where the proportions confine the roof to u less 
important place in the composition, the horizontal 
tie is generally retained; and the spmnlnN of a 
flat areli be.neath, and the triangular spat, lormed 
bv the slope of the rafters above, a (lord i-utlicu m 
scope for a variety of open tracery and otic ; ( inn- 
ment. Sometimes the roof is brought down e|o e 
to the tic-beam, and is nearly flat, ft is decoralril 
either by moulding the rafters or covering them 
with a panelled ceiling. 

The introduction of flat timber roofs, b\ dimi- i 
nishing the weight and annulling all outward pres i 
sure upon the walls, tended greatly to favour the 
taste for lightness of construction, which was | 
carried to an extreme in the perpendicular stvh . 
In the magnificent churches of the second class, t 
in which this period is rieh beyond every other, j 
the supporting piers are reduced by every artifice 
to an appearance scarcely consistent with stability ; 
and the clerestory is opened from end to end like 
a lantern, two windows being generally grouped 
over each compartment below. As specimens of 
this style may be cited, the Collegiate church at 
Manchester, the University churches of Cambridge 
and Oxford, those of Melford and Lavenham in 
Suffolk, remarkable for their florid decoration, and 
the conventual church of Great Malvern in Wor¬ 
cestershire,* the four former erected in the fifteenth 
• For all these buildings, except the first, Bee Neale’s Churches. 
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and the two latter at the beginning of tb° sixteenth 
century. Gloucestershire abounds in) churches 
no less worthy of remark as specimen'! of style, 
though less regular in design, among which may 
be noticed those of Northleach, Winchcombe, and 
Cirencester.* St. Mary’s Church, at Bury, in 
which an nrehed timber roof without a tie is raised 
upon a structure of magical lightness, is perhaps 
surpassed by none as a monument of bold design 
and skilful execution. 

Of the greater churches there is not much 
to he recorded durftig the fifteenth century. The 
most important work of the age is the nave of 
Canterbury Cathedral, which, with the great tran¬ 
sept and cloister, was begun by Prior Chilleruleu 
in 1400. The centre tower of the same church, 
matchless for its proportion and chaste style of 
decoration, was begun by Prior Sellyngc in 1412; 
and the more gorgeous, but less graceful tower of 
Gloucester, by Abbot Sebroke in 1454. This 
latter cathedral, though of ancient fabric, exhibits 
more of the perpendicular character than any other, 
owing to the restorations which were in progress 
throughout the greater part of the fifteenth century. 
The west, front and south porch were the work of 
Abbot Monvent, between 1420 and 1437 ; and the 
Lady Chapel was not completed till 1498. The 
west tower of York Cathedral also belongs to this 
style, havingbeen erected in 1402.f 



• See Neale's Churches, 
t See Britton’s Hist, of these three Cathedrals, 
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The mibor additions and alterations received by 
our ecclesiastical edifices during the perpendicular 
period ay; so extensive, that Mr. Rickman sup¬ 
poses full one-half of all the windows in our 
churches to be in that style. Tq the same period 
is also to be referred nearly the whole of the stall 
and screen work in the kingdom. 

In the fifteenth century the distinction between 
castellated and domestic architecture begins to lie 
lost. The castles of an earlier date were indeed 
maintained at this time in all their strength and 
majesty, mid additions made to them in perfect 
accordance with their original style. Many mnehi- 
eolated gateways erected throughout this period, 
with lhcir*massive circular towers, unrelieved by 
any openings save the loophole and ceillet, are 
truly warlike in their appearance. Such, among 
numerous examples, is the well-known gateway 
of Carishruoke Castle,* erected in the reign of 
Edward IV., and closely resembling the west gate 
of Canterbury, built by Archbishop Sudbury toward 
the close of the fourteenth century. 

But. in the castles, or castellated mansions as it 
is more proper to designate them, which date from 
the middle of the fifteenth century, the form mid 
<U (nils of domestic architecture blend with the 
towci and turret, mid their military character 
Millers in proportion. It is the external outline 
which is principally affected by the difference of 
the. two styles ; and whichever may predominate 

* Sett Wool noth’* Ancient Cu.sUes, \ol, i. 
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in the mansions of this period, they possess * 
general resemblance in their plan and domestic 
arrangements ; :uyl even in their .means of defence, 
which was still a consideration, they differ less in 
reality than appearance, the moat being common 
to both classes, and the principal apartments gene¬ 
rally facing inwards towards the court. In the 
greater mansions the castellated style prevailed; 
but under a considerable variety *of modifications 
incident to the transition which was in progress 
toward the domestic architecture of flic sixteenth 
century, known as the Tudor style, Hcrtsmonceaux 
Castle, erected in 1448, was a regular parallelogram 
of about one hundred and eighty feet square, 
flanked by seventeen octagon towers and a marlu- 
colated gateway uf a most picturesque and some¬ 
what fanciful design.* At Tattersliall Castle, in 
Lincolnshire, we have an imitation of an ancient 
keep, a huge square tower with turrets at the four 
angles, and a machicoulis of formidable projec¬ 
tion. Yet there is little appearance of strength 
in this vast mass, whatever it might possess 
of a military character being neutralised by 
the number and ptoporlion of the windows.f 
Oxlmrgh Hall, in Nortoik, is an embattled and 
moated house, with little of the castellated style 
about it except its massive though ornamented 
gateway, toweni.g over the rest of the structure to 

* Sec Woolnot'Cs Aiuufnt <’a-dles, vol i.—A Rpneial elevation of 
Ihis btolthui; i . m I'lniui’h Example* of Gothic Aiclntecture, 

second senes, 

t Sec 15 jut ■(, tutiquitte., \ol. ii. 
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the height of eighty feet.* Raglan Castld’, begun 
in the reign of Edward IV., exhibits more of the 
genuine castellated style outside,f but is purely 
domestic within in'all its arrangements and details.} 
In the later additions to Warwick Castle the two 
styles begin to blend very intimately, thef bold 

M S«e Britton's Antiquities, vol. it. 
t See Wonlnoth’t Castles, vol it. 

If Pugin*! Exgntplfs of Gothic Architecture, second series. 
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turretted outline entering into composition with the 
expanse of window which was carried to such 
excess at a later period. The addition#made by 
Edward IV. to the castle at Nottingham were pro¬ 
bably very similar to this, judging by Leland’s 
aocount of it, as “"a gallant building for lodging,” 
with “ a goodly tower of three heights and mar¬ 
vellous fair compassed windowsa description 
which will be found equally applicable to the 
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style of Tliornhurv Castle in Glouccster-lnre, built 
laic in the reign of Henry VI11. by lidwaid Hoke 
of Buckingham.* 

In houses of a smaller class tlie domestic cha¬ 
racter was more distinctly preserved, and mini 
were erected in the fifteenth century displaying a 
highly ornamental style of architecture, in which 
the oriel window forms a principal feature. Oi 
this description is the manor-house of Great Chat - 
field, in Wiltshire. The view above represents j 
tlic main body of the edifice, forming the uppei j 
side of a court, of which the other three sides were j 
composed of inferior buddings containing the 1 
offices. This building appears to be designed ue j 
cording to an architectural canon of the period, j 
the outline and disposition of the gables brum 1 
extremely Cbmmoii. The, old manor-house of 
Harlaxton in Lincolnshire, and that of Orkwells 
in Berkshire, exactly resemble it in these parti- j 
culars. The latter is remarkable as a timber 1 
edifice of most elaborate workmanship.t 

The use of animals us fiuials in domestic archi¬ 
tecture, in the manner shown in the foregoing 
example, was very common. They were of course 
allusive to the heraldic devices of the house. They 
were generally introduced as supporters for vanes, 

• See Britton** Autiq., vol. iv., ami Wool noth** Ancient Castles, 
vol. it. 

+ See Ly ton's Berkshire ; in which, however, the engraving gives 
very little idea of the exquisite detail of the gables. 


decorated with armorial bearings in imitation of 
! banners, and sometimes blazoned in their proper 



colours. This mode of decoration is as old as the 
iimo of Edward 111. Chaucer speaks of the 
“ golden fanes,” and there “ gretc melody,” and 
“ swete arinony.” They undoubtedly suggested 
to the mind of the poet, as they creaked in the 
wind, the noble and exalted associations insepa¬ 
rably connected with the privilege of bearing arms. 
A very curious heraldic vane is still left ou the 
gateway of Oxburgh Hall. 

Whether the English noble was surrounded by 
the military retainers of the feudal age, or the 
more courtly train ofjthe Tudfi* period, his resi- 
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deuce was filled with a crowd of dependants of 
various grades, and calculated for accommodation 
to them, for a life of parade to himself, and for 
the exercise of the extensive hospitality by which 
his influence and dignity were to be maintained. 
Within the quadrangle, and generally opposite the 
gate, a porch led into a passage cut off by a screen 
from the lower end of the great hall, and commu¬ 
nicating with the butteries and kitchen. At the 
upper end of the great hull was the raised space 
called the dais, on which the high table was placed, 
flanked by an oriel window (sometimes by one on 
each side), in which was placed the “ cupboard ” 
for displaying the plate. This arrangement of the 
gicat hall is so universal after the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, that it would he perhaps difficult 
to point out an example on any considerable scale 
which obviously differs from it. When a mansion 
is of sufficient extent to inclose two courts, the hull 
is placed between them. '1 he principal apart¬ 
ments adjoined the upper end of the hall. There 
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was usutfily at least one of large dimensions calcu¬ 
lated for state purposes, and frequently used as a 
dining-room, apart from the more public meal in 
the great hall. JEfut the great houses of this age 
were scantily provided with living rooms as com¬ 
pared with the number of the lodging rooms and 
offices. Little was done for comfort or conve¬ 
nience. The facility of communication, so indis¬ 
pensable, to the habits of inodern»life, was totally 
disregarded, and the. open court was the only 
passage from one part of the building to another. 
Down to the farm houses of the fifteenth century, 
of which several still remain in good preservation in 
Kent, the same system is to be traced. Two wings, 
joined by a central hall, with the entrance and 
passage at the lower end, is the universal plan. 

Internal fittings and decorations were still in a 
rude state in the fifteenth century. Neither wood 
linings nor plaster ceilings were yet. introduced ; 
and the tapestry or hangings which decorated the 
walls were calculated for use uo u>sk than orna¬ 
ment, by covering all the drure-noioa of ill-closed 
doors and windows. The chimneys, though few 
of the rooms were prondtd with tlum, were now 
rendered available for <h nation with much taste, 
and the chimney-piece o! the great chamber gene¬ 
rally exhibits an i,ii>oretc display of armorial 
shields and devices. The atinexe(ijbccime.n from 
Tuttersliall Castle di-plays the family bearings of 
the Lord Tieasmer Cromwell (in the reign of 
Henry VL), and the purse, the badge of his 
dignity. In the preceding century the ancient 
projecting tunnel was still used.* 

• See \ol. i |». 628. 



One of the most interesting and important even's 
in the architectural history of the fifteenth century 
is the revival of building with brick, which is used 
in the construction of three considerable edifices 
already referred to,—namely, the castles of Herts- 
nionceaux and Tattershall, and Oxburgh Hall. 
The changes which this material first produced in 
the style of domestic architecture, and the total 


revolution it afterwards effected in the art of build¬ 
ing in general, will be the subject of a future page. 
Its past history is obscure. There is no reason 
to believe that the art of making the Roman brick 
was ever lost from the time it was introduced into 
our island till the adoption of the Flemish brick, 
which is the form in use at the present day. The 
former may be traced during the Norman period, 
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under circumstances not easily rcconciledVith the 
common opinion, that it ia the spoil of Roman 
edifices; and the latter is found in remains satis¬ 
factorily assigned' to the time of fedward II. The 
fabrication of tiles was certainly never laid aside. 
Still brick constructions of an earlier date than 
the reign of Richard II. are of extreme rarity, 
though it seems unaccountable why so useful a 
^building material should have been neglected 'du¬ 
ring-so many centuries. 

If little hap hitherto been said upon town build¬ 
ings and the habitations of the commoners of 
England, it is because the materials have been too 
scanty to afford information likely to interest the 
general reader. The cat best detailed description 
extant, of any English town is Fitz-Stephen’s ac¬ 
count of London, written in the latter part of the 
twelfth century ;• but we can gather few hints 
from it on the subject of domestic architecture, 
lie tells us that almost all the bishops, abbots, and 
great men had goodly bouses ( eedificia yr cedar a ) 
in London, to which they resorted, and where 
their disbursements and expenses were not sparing, 
whenever they were summoned front the country 
to attend councils, &c. lie tells us, also, that the 
two great evils of London wine drunkenness and 
the frequency of fires. To th» latter fact all our 
early liistori^jbcar sufficient e\ idence; and, in 
order to obviate the evil, it was enacted in the 
first year of Richard I. that the lower story of all 
houses in the city of London should be luult with 
stone, and the roofs covered with tiles or slates. 
This had probably been until that time the mode 
of constructing the superior class of houses only, 
the ordinary dwellings of the citizens being wood 
and thatch. Houses built entirely of stone were 
at all times scarce in London. All those of which 
Stow lias preserved memorials appear to have beep 
of early date, and for the rilost part buildings of 
importance. One which he notices was tradition¬ 
ally known as “ a Jew’s house,”—'“ as though," 
says the antiquary, “ none but Jews bad dwelt in 
stone bouses.” But this is not a singular instance 
of such a tradition ; and we may infer from it that 
the possession of a house beyond the common class, 
by any one in the rank of a citizen, was so uncom 
mon as to be popularly associated with the idea m 
the exaggerated riches attributed to the Jews in the 
middle ages. 

In the fifteenth century the tow n houses, or inns 
as they were called, of the nobility, were of great 
extent; a fact which might be inferred from the 
modern acceptation of the word. At a meeting of 
the great estates of the realm, in the year 1457,f 
Richard Duke of York came with four -hundred 
men, who were lodged in ltayrmrd’s Castle. The 
Earl of Salisbury, with fne hundred men on horse¬ 
back, lodged in “ the Herber,” a house at Dowgale 
belonging to the Earl of Warwick, who lodged 
himself, with six hundred men, at his inn in 
Warwick-lane,—“where,” saysStow, “therewere 
oftentimes six oxen eaten at a breakfast.” Eight 

• S«e vol, t, pp, 589,658, See. f Stow, 


hundred men were brought by the dukes of Exeter 
and Somerset, and fifteen hundred- by tjve Earl of 
Northumberland, the Lord Egremont|. and the 
Lord Clifford. The names of their noble owners 
are still attached to the sites of several of their 
inns, of which even now the plans are in some 
degree preserved, in their modern adaptation, as 
inns of law; but we shall in vain seek for any 
vestiges of the original structures. They were 
already dilapidated or perverted from their original 
puqioses when Stow wrote his “Survey” in 1598. 
A portion of one building only of this class has 
been preserved,—the magnificent house erected by 
Sir John Crosby', an alderman of London, in 1406, 
not more interesting as an architectural monument 
than as an evidence of the increasing wealth ami 
importance of the commons, and also on account 
of its historical associations—for it was here, it 
may be remembered, that Richard Ill. took up 
his residence, and held hia daily consultations with 
his adherents on the eve of his usurpation of Un¬ 
crown*. Stow describes this mansion as “ very 
large and beautiful, and the highest at that, time 
in London.” He also tells us of this ami many 
other houses of the same class of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, that they were “budded 
with stone and Umber,”—from which descrip¬ 
tion, concise as it is, coupled with the existing 
remains, we may conclude that the, ball and prin¬ 
cipal apartments of the-.e inns were of stone, and 
the remaining and larger portions of the structure 
of timber,—-upon which it was the fashion at this 
time to bestow as much care and decoration as 
upon the more durable material. In the provincial 

* See ante, p. 119. 
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towns of England time lias spared enough of street 
architecture to show that a refined taste in that art 
was universally diffused ; and the beautiful carving 
with which many of the timber fronts of this 
period are loaded exhibit a luxury of execution 
apparently inconsistent with the mean scale of 
some of the houses to which it is applied.* But 
in the important requisites of space and conve¬ 
nience, the ordinary dwellings of our citizens and 
burgesses bad as yet undergone little improve¬ 
ment. A narrow facade, with the gable end over¬ 
hanging the street, was the geftcrai form of that 
class of buildings from the thirteenth century down 
to the seventeenth ; and though in the nineteenth 
all classes of the commons are incomparably better 
lodged in proportion to their incans than in the 
fifteenth century, yet there is a greater similarity 
between the buildings of the two periods than may 
he obvious nt first sight. The compact plan, the 
narrow front., the moderate elevation, 'and the con¬ 
tracted apartment, are the peculiar characteristics 
of the English town-house, established in accord¬ 
ance with our domestic habits, pertinaciously 
adhered to during the lapse of ages, and even 
adopted in later times in edifices to which they are 
little applicable. 

The annexed example, showing the style of the 
few street buildings of this period ill stone, was 
standing until lately in the town of Grantham. 



11 or si: at Grantham, Lincolnaiiikji. 


The disturbed state, of the Scottish borders was 
an effectual check to the arts of refinement in that 
quarter. The inhabitants of Northumberland and 
Cumberland were still obliged to fortify themselves 
in their dwellings. Hepburn Tower, in Northum¬ 
berland, is an example among many of a house of 
this period, differing from that of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury in nothing but some increase of accommo¬ 
dation, and the convenience of several chimneys 
instead of one.f The peel-houses of Scotland, 
and even the palatial fortress of Linlithgow, are 

• Coventry is rich in carved Imildingt of the fifteenth and six¬ 
teenth centimes, of which the reader wiHJ find mwnerous details 
in Pugin's Gothic Ornaments, 

| See vol, i, p. 62G. 
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as far behind the general progress of the sfcge. 
The alliance of Scotland with the continent beeves 
very visible in tfie architecture, of this period. 
Gowrie House,.nt Perth (well known in history by 
the extraordinary conspiracy acted there), wa 3 
entirely in the French stylo,—a gabled house, with 
an oriel window proportioned like a turret, and 
crooned with a high peaked roof, yv'erhanging the 
angle. These tovrel/ec became very common in 
Scotland in the sixteenth century. The High 
timber superstructures raised on many’of the peel- 
towers arc in the same taste, which never obtained 
in England at any period. 

There is little to notice in the ecclesiastical 
architecture of Scotland in the fifteenth contain. 
The later pnrts of Melrose Abbey are in a fine 
perpendicular style. The celebrated chapel of 
Rosslvn, founded in 1446, was the work of foreign 
artists. It is not more, remarkable for its lavish 
decoration than for its singular areluteeture, which 
resembles no definite style of Gothic, either English 
or continental.* 

The. tomh-arclntecture of this period is still 
more sumptuous than that of the last. The cauo- 
pies described in a former chapter not only ac¬ 
quired the more go-genus character consistent with 
the change of style, hut were increased in size 
beyond the limits of the altar-tomb they were 
ini tuled to rover, until they expanded into inclo¬ 
sures sufficiently capacious to serve as chapels for 
celebrating masses for the deceased. The most 
elaborate specimens of Gothic art arc displayed in 
some of these rhtuilrir c, which add greatlv to the 
efi’ert of manv of our large churches. That, of 
Wykeham, which occupies an arch of his own 
nine at Winchester, is one of the earliest erections 
of the kind, hut is less remarkable for design than 
the twin chantries of Beaufort, and Waynflete in 
the presbytery of the same, cathedral, upon which 
the art of clustering pinnacles and niche work 
seems to he exhausted.-)- Henry V. is the only 
Kngli'-h monarch distinguished by a monument in 
this style. Ilis chantry is raised above the ambu¬ 
latory at the eastern extremity of Westminster 
Abbey, and is surpassed by no work of the age 
-other in design or execution'. 

The greater part of the engraved and inlaid 
monumental brasses which abound in our churches 
are of this and the next century. Though intro¬ 
duced at an early period they were certainly un¬ 
common before the middle of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury. About the year 13< u 0 they came into general 
use, and were thenceforward multiplied exceed¬ 
ingly among all ranks. The architectural embel¬ 
lishments of many of these memorials are extremely 
elegant, and they afford valuable information upon 
the costume of the period. They were sometimes 
enamelled, as in the heraldic portions of the monu¬ 
ment from which the annexed engraving has been 
taken, though the colours have long been lost. 

In painting the fifteenth century is perhaps 

• See Britton's Antiquities, vol. iii. 

f See Britton’s Hist, of Winchester Cathedral; 
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Front of IIkxry V.’b Chantry. Westminster. 


tlie most barren period of English history. The 
art was certainly not likely to be raised by the 
patronage of the great in nn age when the Earl 
of Warwick contracted with his tailor fob 'fho 
painter's work to be displayed in the pageantry of 
his embassy to France.* Among the items in this 
artist’s bill is one “ for a grete streamer for the 
ship of x/, yerdes length, and vnt yerdes of bredc, 
with a grete here and gryfon holding a ragged 
staffe, poudred full of rugged staves, and for a 
grete crqsse of St. George,—for the lymning and 
portraying, 1/. fit. 8d.” “If it is objected to 
me,” says Walpole, “ that this was mere herald’s 
painting, I answer that was almost the only paint¬ 
ing we had.” And it is certainly true that, 
except a few portraits, and those even of very 
doubtful authenticity, the age produced little be¬ 
yond the pale of decorative painting. We must 
not, however, omit to notice the ‘ Dance of Death,’ 
painted in the cloister of St. Paul’s at the expense 
of a citizen of London, in imitation of that in the 
Innocents at Paris. This subject had the good 
fortune to be repeated in better times, and is popu¬ 
larly known by the admirable version of Hol¬ 
bein. 

The illuminators of manuscripts were still, 
therefore, the only artists who deserved the name ; 
and their works, though less rich in purple and 
gold than those of the fourteenth century, present 
us with a variety of natural objects, flowers, fruits, 
birds, insects, &c., accurately and tastefully exe¬ 
cuted, in place of the'grotesque and capricious 
forma of the preceding style. The manuscripts of 

* Walpole, Anecdjtei of Pointing 



Ix&aid 11k. sf Mowivknt or Ei.kaVob Bohok. win to Tiiohai 
or Woomtjck, Dukb or Oi-oucitTEa.— JDiro, 131)0. 
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this date are also valuable for the portraits they 
frequently contain of their royal and noble owners. 

When we reflect upon the total absence, at this 
period, of that general capability to appreciate, 
and disposition to cherish, the higher branches of 
painting and sculpture, without which genius puts 
forth its buds in vain, we shall not be surprised 
that the latter art “ unbeseemed the promise of its 
spring.” If, amidst the numerous productions of 
this art, we find some superior mind occasionally 
raising itself above the, level mechanism of the 
age, it is still depressed by thc*wont of knowledge, 
which there were neither means nor encouragement 
to obtain. The statues of Henry VI. and Arch¬ 
bishop Cflichele,over the gate of All Souls College 
at Oxford, and the sculptures on the chantry of 
Henry V., are works coming under this descrip¬ 
tion. “ Tlie latter,” says Fluxtnan, “ are bold 
and characteristic,—the equestrian group is furious 
and warlike,—the standing figures have a natural 
sentiment in their actions, and a simple grandeur 
in their draperies, such as we admire in the paint¬ 
ings of Kafi'aclle or Masaccio." The small bronze 
statues which surround the altar-tomb of Richard 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, in bis chapel at 
that place, are estimated by the same great autho¬ 
rity as “not to be excelled by anything of the 
kind done, in Italy at the same time, although 
Donatelli and Ghiberti were living when this tomb 
was executed in 1439.”* 1 Jut the good seed fell in 
an ungrateful soil. In Italy the sculptor, William 
Austen, would have been tlie foundei of a school, 
and his fame eo-e.\tensive with the study of the 
arts. In England his name is preserved from 
oblivion only by the existence of the contract 
which secures the performance of his work and 
the payment ot J3.v. 4 c/. each for these beautiful 
statucs.t 


Early in the fifteenth century, and mdre parti¬ 
cularly towards its close, English Music began to 
take a form in which, though in the rudest state, 
something like modern melody and harmony is 
distinguishable; hut so little remains whereon any 
decided opinion can he safely founded,—the quan¬ 
tity is so small, the transcribers appear to have 
been so liable to error, and our knowledge of the 
ancient notation, as well as of the marks formerly 
in use, is so incomplete, — that, possibly, what 
seem to us proofs of a most barbarous state of the 
art, are, occasionally, errors of copyists, or the 
misinterpretations of a comparatively recent date. 
This is the only way in wMch we can account for 
the gross offences to the ear that are found in the 
few very old musical compositions now extant, 
and of which instances of a striking kind ^ will 
appear in the specimen presently to be given. 

But, though rude the music, and rough the in¬ 
struments, the art, in its infant state, was prac- 

* ™* 1» tjw ymr of Um e»ri'« death, bat Uw tomb w*a not exe¬ 
cuted till M4S. 

t Sevewfl of tMoee figures are accurately given on a inure scale in 
Pugin'* Gothic Ommaeute. 
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tised by every person of rank, and all wb$pdiacl' 
received an education then called liberal. ? ^The 
hero of AziucourJ was a devoted .admirer of church 
music, and a performer on the organ.* His. ac¬ 
complished contemporary, James I. of Scotland, 
was lhmarkable for his skill on the same instru- 
ment.f Ecclesiastical music was studied by the 
youths at the Universities, with a view to the 
attainment of degrees us bachelors and doctors in 
that faculty or science,'which generally secured- 
preferment. In 14(53 Thomas Saintivex (or 
Saintwix), Mus. Doc., was made Provost of King’s 
College, Cambridge, by Henry VI., its founder.}; 
At (be coronation of Henry V. a prodigious number 
of harps were employed, we are told by Thomas 
de Elmhnm, who mentions no other instruments ; 
but many of various kinds were used, and among 
them drums, the first introduction of which is 
assigned by Stow to this period. On tins point, 
however, lie was misinformed, mr, in the Lilirr 
lipyatis , written immediate!’ after the coronation 
of Richard Tl., the following figure of a drummer, 
will) u pair of drums, appears. 



Drummers. 

IJm* i\i ■! In Multi, fxom the Libor Itegalis, Westminster Abbey. 

Mi mm had so little vainglory in his nature, 
tlm! a- prohibited all songs, and such modes of 
rejoicing, on the occasion of the victory of Aziu- 
court ij Nevertheless, it was this splendid event 
whk h gave birth to the first English musical pro¬ 
duction entitled to he considered as a regular 

omposition, of which we have any remains or any 
account. It is preserved in the Pepysian Collec¬ 
tion, Magdalen College, Cambridge ; || arid, as a 
curious relic, is worthy of n place in a work in¬ 
tended to illustrate the history, in all its branches, 
of mr country. It is written on vellum, in the 
Gregorian, or square and lozenge, notes ; but wc 
here present it in modern characters. 

• Thomas tlo Elmhnm, Vita et Gesta Hen, V. 

+ Ford uni Scoticronicon, lib, xvi. c. 28. 

X Rymer'a Frod., xi. 510. 

§ Thomas de Elmhnm.—See also Holinshed, . 

H Vol i folio. It appears to be a tmnscript from one exBiblioth. 
Dodleiana, Arch. B, Sold. 10, A copy of thin PeflyaiamMS. is given, 
with all the words, in the 2nd vol. of Perey’rKeliques. Stafford 
Smith seems to have been the first that deciphered the rompoaition, 
aud he printed It in his Collection of Ancient English Songs. Dr. 
Burney afterwards went through the samo-fabour. See his History, 
». 383. We have adopted Smith’s interpretation, but have changed 
the time, or measure, from tliree-minim to three-crotchet. Of that 
portion in two staves, the upper staff is, we supppw, to be juddered 
as an accompaniment; but it may bo sung by enhto a sopnHro or an 
alto voice. 
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Coeval with the foregoing, or perhaps of rather 
later date, judging from the music,,—though the 
words a^e certainly nnteb older,—-is a canon in the 
unjison, iu four parts, with a free tenor and base 
added, as a kind of burden, set, to the lines so well 
known to all who are acquainted with our early 
poetry,— 

Sumer to i-cumcn in, 

Minnie sing curen . kc.* 

This, though containing a few harsh notes, is not 
only far superior to the Azincourt song, hut a better 
example of air and harmony than some composi¬ 
tions of a more advanced period can furnish.t The 
name of the composer is unknown. 

Towards the middle of the fifteenth century lived 
John of Dunstable, author of a treatise Do Jlfcn- 
svralitli Mu tied, to whom both Tinclor and Fran- 
ehimis erroneously ascribe, the, invention of the 
up it' art of rovnterpoint. On the continent, as 
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well as tn England, he was considered highly emi¬ 
nent in his art, but not one of his compositions in 
« perfect state is* preserved. "WartonJ observes 
that, at the period just named, minstrels were paid 
much higher for their services than priests, and 
cites many instances in proof. But priests were 
many, minstrels—at least able ones—few; and 
the value of any service will always hear a pro¬ 
portion to the. number of tliosti who are ready 
to serve. That some minstrels were sufficiently 
wealthy and liberal to contribute ty the erection 
and decoration of public buildings, may he inferred 
from what is to he seen in St. Mary’s Chinch, 
Beverley, an edifice which, from its style, seems to 
have been raised about the time of Henry VI. 
Against a column in the nave of the church an; 
five figures, of which the subjoined is a represen¬ 
tation, together with the following inscription :— 

d)»S $3«llor matte tl)c jJS$tp»stpd«.§ 



The first figure is .’playing on a tabor and pipe ; 
the second on a erwth, nr violin; the third on a 
base flute ; the fourth on a gittern, cittern, or lute; 
mid the fifth on a treble flute A her., i.e,, an old 
English flute,—or, perhaps, that kind of oboe an¬ 
ciently called a wayght, or wait. The minstrel 
profession was, in the year 1469, chartered by 
Edward IV., and the guild, or fraternity, was 
governed by a Marshal and two Wardens, choBcn 
annually. || This at once gave respectability to a 
profession which was beginning to take somewhat 
of the vagrant character. The Chapel Establish¬ 
ment of the same monarch includes a curious but 
not powerful hand of musicians, vocal and in- | 
ptrumental,—“Thirteen minstrels, whereof some 
be trumpets, some with the shalms and small 
pipes. ” Their pay was fovurpence a day, beside? 
other rewards, and clothing for winter and sutnrnei 
Amongst them they had, “ nightly,” four gallons 
of ale, three wax candle*, six of pitch, and four 


tnlmheid. s, i.e., billets of wood. Two servants 
were allowed tin m, and also lodging for them¬ 
selves and their horses. Dinner was, it is to he 
inferred, provided for them in the “hall.” To 
these were added a wayte, whose duty it was to 
“pipewatch.” He lived with the minstrels, and 
had nearly the same allowances. Besides the 
above, were eight children of the chapel,placed 
under the direction of the dean, or of the “ master 
of song assigned to teach them.” Their allow¬ 
ances were on a liberal scale; and at eighteen years 
of age they were sent to one of the royal colleges 
at Oxford or Cambridge, there to study till the 
king could “otherwise advance them.” In this 
establishment we trace the foundation of a school 
from which afterwards sprung musicians not ex¬ 
celled as composers in any part of Europe; but 
more than half a century elapsed before it produced 
any whose names now hold a distinguished place 
| in the roll of fame. 


* See elite, page 813. 

t ThU cauou, or rota* as it- to oaltai In to the Hark*toll 'Collfction. Bir John Hawkins, the exact ana indefatigable 

historian ef muate) givCa a copy of the original in thu,iincient character, and also n good score of it in modern notes.—Hist. ii. 
t HUt. *Eng. Poetry, »bc. xxiv. I See Carter's Ancient Sculpture ami Painting, vol. ii. II Rytner 8 W»u. xi. 

n Thcafc, with two added to thctr'number, lUll continue at part of the royal household, and under the aarao title. 
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THE HISTORY OF'MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 


S the country ad¬ 
vanced in wealth 
and its intercourse 
with other parts of 
the world became 
more extended and 
active—as was the 
case upon the whole 
throughout the pre¬ 
sent period, not¬ 
withstanding the 
public distracting 
and calamities by 
which a great part 
of it is darkened— 
improvements of various kinds would gradually be 
introduced in all the accommodations of life. A few 
sentences, however, will comprise all that is of much 
interest in the information that hi - ome down to 
us respecting any novelties that now made their 
appearance in the furniture and decorations of 
English dwelling-houses. In the last Book we 


noticed the fashion prevailing daring the four¬ 
teenth icentury of’painting the walls of rooms 
with historical and scriptural subjects, in lieu of 
hanging them with needlework as in the preceding 
age. In the fifteenth century a return was made 
to the wanner and more comfortable style of deco¬ 
ration by drapery; and the walls of the noble and 
the wealthy w'ere hung with tapestry, which, being 
fabricated more especially at Arras, generally went 
by the name of that town.. The learned writer of 
the introduction to Shaw’s splendid work on 
‘ Ancient Furniture’ informs us that the earliest 
specimen of arras he has seen is preserved in the 
church of St. Sebald, at Nuremberg, being of the 
time of our Henry IV., and representing the life 
of the saint to whom the edifice is dedicated. In 
about forty years afterwards, John Holland, Duke 
of Exeter, by will, dated July 10, 1447, gives to 
his son Sir Henry all the stuff of his wardrobe 
and of his arras. A very ancient specimen may 
still he sAn at Berkeley Castle. 

In the thirteenth Part of Mr. Shaw’s Specimens 




Fcsximi oi a Bed-room or the time or HiKn VI. Haiklaa MS. S278. 
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of Ancient Furniture will be found some elegant 
and classically-shaped chairs and stools of this 
period copied from the ‘ Roman de Renaud de 
Montauban;’ and in Part ninth, an engraving of 
the finely-carved chair preserved in St. Mary’s 
llall, Coventry. 

In the same work are given a table belonging to 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, from a 
drawing in a MS. marked No. 264, in the Bod¬ 
leian Library; some very handsome buffets of 
the same time from MSS. in the Bibliothttque du 
Roi at Paris; a reading-desk tin Ramsay ^Church, 
Hants, of about the year 1450, or rather later ; and 
a chest, or coffer, in Heconby Church, Lincoln¬ 
shire. All these articles are elaborately carved. 
Of beds the same work furnishes us with a beauti¬ 
ful specimen from a French MS., ‘ Lcs Miracles 
de St. Louis;’ and Strutt, in his ‘ Dresses and 
Habits,’ gives us a most interesting picture of a 
lady’s bedchamber, complete, of the time of Henry 
VI., from a MS. in the Royal Collection in the 
British Museum. The newly-introduced lapcstry- 
work soon formed part of the bed-furniture of the 
time. In 1415, Edward Duke of York names in 
his will his “bed of feathers and leopards, with 
the furniture appertaining to the samealso 
liis “ white and red tapestry of garters, fetter¬ 
locks and falcons” (the falcon und fetterlock being 


the badgfe of the House of York), and his “ green 
bed embroidered with a compass,” &c. In 1434, 
we have a still more detailed account of bed-furni¬ 
ture in the will <Jf Joan Lady Bergavenny: “ A 
bed of gold swans, with tapetter of green tapestry, 
with branches and flowers of divers colours; and 
two pairs of sheets of Raynes (Rennes), a pair of 
fustians, six pairs of other sheets, six pairs of 
blafikets, six mattrasscs, six pillows, and with 
cushions and bancours that longcn to the, bed 
aforesaid; a bed of cloth of gold with lebardcs, 
with those cushions and tapettes of my best red 
worsted that belong to the same bed and ban¬ 
cours, and formez that belotig to the same bed ; 
also four pairs of sheets, four pairs of blankets, 
three pillows, and three mattTasses; a bed of 
velvet, white and black, paled with cushions, 
tapettes, and formez, that belong to the same bed. 
.My bed of silk, black and red, em¬ 
broidered with woodbined flowers of silver, aud 
all the costers and apparel that belongelh thereto; 
Involve pairs of sheets of the best cloth I have, save 
Keynes, six pairs of blankets, and a pane of mine¬ 
ver.” This pane of fur was succeeded by the coun¬ 
terpane, i. e., one that was emitrepointe, or having 
knotted threads stitched through. Sir S. Meyrick 
derives the word pane from the Latin pannus; 
but we read of p;mul shoes and paned hose; and 



A Bid-kook IN THI this Of Bow A »0 IV. From Rouse's Hist, or Rich. Beauchamp, Bart of Warwick. Cotton MS. Julius E i. 
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tl»e former are described by Chaucer as appearing 
to have PaulV windows carved on them, by which 
we must understand lattice-work; and we would, 
therefore, rather'derive the word from the French 
panneaU, a square of glass, wainscot, &c.—whence 
a window-pane. The well-known diamond pattern 
of the modern quilt or counterpane is in favour of 
the latter etymology. 

Clocks, with«strings and weights, hung against 
the wall, something like Dutch clocks, are repre¬ 
sented in' MSS. of this period. Willemin gives 
one from the? 1 Roman de Rcnaud dc Montauban 
and a-similar one was in the tapestry of the time 
of Edward IV., which hung in the Painted Cham¬ 
ber of the palace of Westminster In a work 
lately published is the following entry, dated 


taper 

April 4," 1480 : “"To John of Paris, clockmaker, 
thc‘sum"of 16/. 10c/., ordered for him by the said 
Lord in the month of March, for a clock, which 
has a dial plate, and which sounds the hours, gar¬ 
nished with all that pertains to it, and which the 
said Lord caused to lie taken and bought, that he 
might carry it with him to every place whither he 
might go.”* 

In the Temple Church at Bristol is a magnifi¬ 
cent brass chandelier of the fifteenth century ; and 
the cradle of,.Henry V. is now in the possession 
of G. Vf. Brakenridge, Esq., of Brislington, near 
the same city, 

■ During the short reigns of Henry IV. and 

• Interest hie paper* totaling' lo the History of France from the 
time of Louis XL to Louis XVIII. 
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Henry IV. and ms Count. From a MS. in the Bodleian Lib. mrubel Digbj, 233. 


Henry V. the extravagant fashions of dress intro- ( 
dueed by Richard II. appear to have retained their 
ground, or, at least, to have undergone very little 
alteration. The chaperon or hood attained its 
last and best-known form, namely, a sort of turban 
called the roundlet, surrounding a skull-cap for the 
head, and having a long “ tippet,” as it was 
designated, which hung from one side of it, ami 
was either tucked into the girdle or wrapped round 
the neck as circumstances required, and by which 
the hood, when thrown off the head, depended 
behind the shoulder* The same long and jagged 
sleeves—the same trailing robes or indecently short 
jackets—continued in vogue, notwithstanding va¬ 
rious legislative enactments against such enormities, 
and the satirical writings of Oocleve and other poets. 
The toes of the shoes seem to have lost their long 
pikes for a short time during the reign of Henry 
V., to recover them again in the following reigns 
of Henry VI. and Edward IV., when we shall 
find them still more preposterous. The principal 

* It is called "a new jett’* by Oecleva, and ”* foul waste of 
clolh,” m no less than a yard of broad doth was consumed bv the 
tippet alone.—Poem on “ Pride and Waste^ClotUing of Lords' Men, 
which la against their Eft&te*” 


change, however, appears in the fashion of the 
hair, which, instead of being worn long or in 
natural curls, as it was from the time of the Con 
quest, was cropped at the commencement of the 
fifteenth century so close as to have satisfied 
Bishop Serlo himself, had he been alive to witness 
the reformation. The face was again shaven close, 
except by aged or official personages, and military 
men, who occasionally wore moustaches. The de¬ 
coration of the collar of SS. is first observable on 
monuments of this period. The most reasonable 
conjecture respecting its origin (for there exists no 
positive authority) is that of Sir S. Meyrick, who 
considers it to be the initial letter of lienry IV.’s 
word or motto, “ Souveraine,” which, with the 
“ Falcon volant,” bis device, and the usual appen¬ 
dage to the collar, is seen upon the canopy of his 
tomb in Canterbury Cathedral.* 

The female costume of the time of Henry IV. 
presents as little change- from that of'the preceding 
reign as the habits of the men. The only variation 
of conseqwnce is in the head-dress, which becomes 

* The throne or Henry V., in the following wood-out, will l» 
&nmd powder*! with the letter S. 
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more elaborate and fantastic than any we have 
yet had occusion to notice. The simple caul of 
gold net,—.the elegant chaplet of natural flowers, 
or of imitative goldsmiths’ work,—arc superseded 
by sumptuous monstrosities, of which engravings 
alone can give a tolerable idea. They have been 
called by modern antiquaries the reticulated and 
heart-shaped head-dresses; and, in the reign of 
Henry V., the horned head-dress makes its appear¬ 
ance, beside which all similar absurdities sink into 
insignificance.* The ordinary robe or gown of a 
lady of the reign of Henry V.*(if we exempt the 
preposterously long sleeves, which, like those of 
the men, literally trailed on the ground) was not 
inelegant. *It was made high in the neck, and its 

• Vi'l" I.(]i,-V of liwOrice Couutoss of Amudul, iu Arundel church, 
.mil llo)ul MS., sv. |> 3. in Brit. Mui. 
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folds were confined at the waist by a’simple' band ■ 
and buckle as at the present day. The cote hardi 
and the singular sleeveless robe of the past century, 
with the facings and borders of fur or jewellery, 
were still worn, with or without a mantle, on state 
occasion's. 

The armour of the time of Henry IV. offers no 
particular variation, but his son’s ipgii introduces 
some of the most important changes we are called 
upon to remark during the history of this subjfct. 
The monumental effigies now begin? to present 
us with complete suits of plate, occasionally unco¬ 
vered by either jupon or surcoat, although both were 
as yet generally worn ; the camail is superseded by 
the haussccol, or steel gorget, and the petticoat or 
apron of chain by a succession of long horizontal 
plates of steel, called taces or tassets, forming a sort 
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Hxmrt Vi an* Hi# Cvv&t. From a MS.* formerly bis own, to Wenuet College Library, Cambridge, being a Translation of Cardinal 
UonavfatttfA i Lifts cf Chriet, fey John Mopes, Doan Of the Collegiate Church of St. Louis of Sulsoyo, in.Nurmaudy . 
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Effioy of Lady dk Thorp*, in Ashwelthorpe Church, Norfolk. Effioy of Beatrice Countess of Arundel. In Arundel Chinch. 



Female Costume in the time of Henry V. 
Ruyal MS. 15 1) 3. 


of Bkirt to the breast and back-plates, and extend¬ 
ing from the waist to about the middle of the thigh : 
the arm-pits were protected by circular plates of 
steel called palettes, which were attached by straps 
or points, as they were termed, with tags or 
aiguilettes at the end. The visored bascinet was 
alone worn for war, the helmet being appropriated 
solely to the tournament. Upon the latter only 


was placed the crest of the knight; hut the 
apex of the bascinet was now furnished with 
a small pipe, into which was inserted, for the 
first time, that most elegant of chivulric orna¬ 
ments, the pennache or plume of feathers. 
Kuights’-are said to have worn three, the king’s 
esquires were limited to two, and all other esquiics 
to a single feather.* Another marking peculiarity 
of the armour of the reign of Henry V. is the 
curious fashion of wearing long sleeves of cloth, 
silk, or rich stuffs, with escalloped edges, with or 
without the surcoat or jupon over the pauldrons or 
shoulder-plates. Sometime# a cloak with such 
sleeves was worn over the armour.f The tourna¬ 
ment helmet of Henry V. is suspended over his 
tomb in Westminster Abbey, with his shield and 

* 'lids common assertion Is not borne out, however, by the au¬ 
thorities, the number of feathers Varyiug, apparently, according to 
the wearer s fancy. See for armour of the commencement of the 
leign of Henry V. our wood-cut at p. 456 of vol. i.» representing the 
murder of Becket, from a painting on board, of this period, sus¬ 
pended at the head of the tomb of Homy IV. ut Canterbury. One of 
the knights wears a plume ptjhfi feathers. It maybe that re¬ 
gulations existed on this point, W were a e little regarded us the 
sumptuary laws respecting clothing. 

+ See for this and other peculiarities of the military costume of 
this reign the illumination given at p. 310, from the IlarleianMS. 
4826, or Lydgate presenting hfcr poem of the Pilgrim to the Earl of 
Salisbury it. e., 'Thomas de Montacute, who held the earldom from 
1409 till his death in 1428. not the famous king-maker, as stated by 
mistake under the cut)i the figure of Robert Cfaaraberlay ne, esouire 
to Henry V., in Colton MS. Nero, D 7} the monumental effigies 
of Michael dr. la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, in WingfleM Gfcurcb, and of 
Sir Robert Grushill, Hoveringham Church, Notts,&c. 
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Effioy or Sin lluBurr fSnusmu.. 
II a\ or sham Chmeli, Notts*. 


Effigy or Michaki. oe i.a Pole, F.ari, or Suffolk. 
lliiYernham Church, Notts. 



war-saddle: the two latter are believed to have 
been really in the battle of Azincourt. In Cobham 
Church, Kent, hang two tournament helmets of the 
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same period ; upon one of them remain the staples 
for fastening on the crest and other ornaments. 

The general costume of the fifteenth century, 
from the accession of Henry VI. to the close of the 
reign of Richard III., appears to have been a 
mixture of all the fashions of the preceding century, 
with some few additions to, rather than alterations 
of, their absurdities and extravagancies. 



IIklmet, Shiki.p, and Sapdi.k of II knry V. Wegtmlaster Abbey. 
(Uoth .ides of the shield uio ehown.) 
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Lydgate’s Life of St. Edmund, Harleian MS 
2278, and the illuminated Froissart, marked 
4880 in the same collection, from the multi¬ 
plicity and variety of their miniatures, almost 
bewilder us with authorities We have the long 
toes longer than ever,—the hoods with tippets or 
hripipes reaching to the ground,—-the pocketing 
sleeves, called pnky f (pokes) by the Monk of 
Evesham, “ shaped like a bagpipe,**—and all the 
other absurdities of the times of Richard II, 
Henry IV., and Henry V, with the introduction 
of high caps witji single feathers behind, enor¬ 
mously high-padded shoulders to the short jackets 
and long gowns, loose robes with arm-holes, guilt¬ 
less of sleeves; and, again, both jackets and gowns 
with long hanging sleeves trimmed with fur, which 
could be worn on the arm or flung behind at 
pleasure. Henry VI. himself must not be con¬ 
sidered guilty of having encouraged these enor¬ 
mities Blackman, a Carthusian monk, who had 
much intercourse with him, testifies to the plainness 
of his attire and to the fact that he would not wear 
the up-pointed horn-like toes then m fashion * 

The practice of slitting the doublets at the 
elbows so as to show the shirt through appears 
during the reign of Edward IV., and gradually 
! leads to the slashing and puffing of the whole suit 
| m the following century. The toes of the shoes 
and boots suddenly took a fancy to expand instead 
of to elongate, and a sumptuary law was passed 
limiting the breadth at the toe to six inches. The 

Mais Cotlmk in Tine iimf i U1 s k \I •Collect printed by lteainc at the end of his Ottorbourne n 
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long toes were not, however, totally abandoned till 
alter the accession of Ilenry VII., although 
“ cursing by the clergy ” was added to the other 
piling and penalties to which the makers of such 
articles were subjected by the law.* The hair, 
which was worn so closely cropped from the com¬ 
mencement of the century, was now again suffered 
to hang over the ears in large thick masses, called 

• At Shirbecksluice. near Boston, Lincolnshire, a smith’s forge was 
discovered some few years back, buried about sixteen feet deep, 
with the remains, also, of several ancient tan-vats, besides a tfreat 
quantity of horns and some shoe-soles of a very unusual form, bein« 
sharp pointed in the fashion of those worn from the reign of Richard 
11. to that of Kiclmrd 111. 
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“side lacks” or “side hair,” and, in the most 
unbecoming manner, to cover the forehead till it 
came into the eyes. The following quotations 
from the Coventry Pageants and'other manuscript 
authorities of the fifteen th century will show that 
the satirists of the day did not 'suffer these and 
other similar follies to pass with impunity:— 

“ They bear a new fashion,— Humeris in pec- 
tora tergo. 

God’s placination, — non illis complacent in 
or go. _ , 

Wide collars nnd high,— gladio sunt colla pa- 
rain. 

’Ware the propheey,— cnntrcMales racitata. 

Long spurs on their heels,— ct rostra I'uiunt 
ocrcaruin. 

They think it doth well ,—non sit rcgula Sa- 
rutn. 

A strait band hath the hose ,—lanquant a ct- 
parr crura. 

They may not, I suppose ,—cm rare genu sine 
cunt. 

When others kneel ,—pr • Ch-hta rota fercnlus. 

They stand on their heels,— sal non curvurc 
volatiles. 

For hurting of their hose,— non inclinarc la¬ 
bor ant. 

I trow for their long toes,— (him. stanl ferialiter 
or ant.”* 

In the twenty-sixth Coventry Pageant occurs the 

* llarleiiiti We have modernised the spelling of the 

English. The f.aim h-hIk at the end of each line seem to he quo¬ 
tations fiom, m tmi le,->que» ujkhi, the church service. 
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following description of Satan’s dress when dis¬ 
guised as a gallant:— 

“Of fine cordevan, a goodly pair of peaked 
shoon (shoes). * * 

tloseu enclosed of the most costious (costly) 
clofii of crimson . . with two dozen points of 

Cheverelle, the aglets of silver fine. 

A shirt of fine Holland. 

A stomacher »of clear Reynes,* the best 4hat 
may be bought. 

Cadice woolf or flock, to stuff withal the 
doublet. 

' A gown of three yards. 

A dagger for dfcotion. 

With side-locks to the collar hanging down.” 

And 

“ A high small bonnet.” 

The monk of Croyland tells us that the new 
fashion Edwaid IV. chose for his last state dresses 
was to have them with “ very full hanging sleeves, 
like a monk’s, lined with most sumptuous furs, and 
so rolled over his shoulders as to give his tall 
person an air of peculiar grandeur.” By the 
sumptuary law enacted in the last year of his 
reign, cloth of gold or silk, of a purple colour, 
was permitted to none but the royal family. Cloth 
of gold of tissue was confined to the use of dukes, 
and plain cloth of gold to that of lords ; velvet 
and damask satin were appropriated to the gowns 
and doublets of knights,—damask or satin doublets 
nnd camlet gowns to esquires and gentlemen. 
None but noblemen were allowed to wear woollen 
cloth made out of England, or furs of sables; and 
no labourer, servant, or artificer might wear any 
cloth which cost more than two shillings a-yard. 

Richard III. nnd his “cousin of Buckingham ” 
were notorious for their love of dress and finery; 
but there is little if anything to distinguish any 
fashion peculiar to this short reign. A sn'endid 
manuscript, marked No. xv. E 4, in the Uoyal 
Collection in the British Museum, being the 
‘ Chronicles of England,’ written by command of 
Edward IV. and dedicated to the noble King 
“Edouard V 1 dc ec man;” and another manu¬ 
script in the same collection, marked No. xv. 
E 2, and dated 1482, afford us the latest autho¬ 
rities previous to the accession of Richard. In 
the former, the clog or patten spoken of by 
writers of the fifteenth century is visible, with the 
rolling furs, collars, and hanging sleeves described 
by the M onk of Croylaml. 

The female costume of the reign of Henry VI. 
is marked by the prevalence of the horned and the 
heart-shaped head-dresses, with the short waists and 
the long trains to the gowns; the surcoat and other 
outer garments having, except upon state occa¬ 
sions, disappeared almost entirely. In April, 
1429, we arc told, a cordelier came to Paris, and 

• That i«, of cloth of Henries, in Ilrittany Thu stomacher was a 
Common article of male apparel at tha close of the fifteenth century, 
and laced across like Ilia better-known stomachers of our great¬ 
grandmothers. 

i The sumptuary law of the 8rd of Kdward IV. expressly forbids 
the stuffing of the doublet with wool, cotton, or Cadis (Qy. Cadiz or 
Spanish irOol ?) to any yeoman or person under that degree. 
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preached in the church of St. Genevieve, nine days 
successively, from five in the morning to ten or 
eleven o’clock, from a high scaffold, to five or six 
thousand auditors. In the middle of his sermon 
above one hundred fires were seen lighted, into 
which the men threw their gaming-tables, cards, 
and whatever else lie blamed, and the women their 
head-dresses, horns, tails, and ornaments of pomp. 
Whether the London fashions changed with the 
Parisian, we cannot exactly affirm; Imt nearly 
forty years later we find, from Monstrelet, that the 
ladies of France were still rejoicing in the length 
of their trains, which they only shortened at the 
command of fashion in 14 (h, substituting broad 
borders of fur or velvet, corresponding witli the 
turn-over collars and culls of their gowns, which 
were about the same period open in front to the 
girdle, and laced over a stomacher, the waist being 
still worn very short, and confined by a broud 
band of velvet and a sumptuous buckle. Nearly at 



Friur,i Cqiiums it, ths time or Edita*® IV. 
CoUu* US. NMflk D 9, mid Itoynl MSS. 1512 5 and 15 E 4. 
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the same time in France and England arose the 
steeple head-dress, -which, like its predecessors, 
was preached, written, and painted* against in 
vain. A variety of it still exists in Normandy, 
under the title of the cauchoise, or head-dre's* of 
the ‘ Pays de Caux,’ and is well known to modern 
tourists. Some time previous to the dose of the 
reign of Edward IV., however, this high cap dis¬ 
appeared, and the heads of the ladies, were covered 
either with a sort of velvet cowl turned back Upon 
the forehead and hanging in plaits behind upon 
the neck, ot with a caul of gd!d net, as in Henry 
IV.’s time, with this exception, that it was how 
ornamented with two wings of gauze .or some other 
most transparent material, projecting like those of 
a butterfly, and represented in the illuminations or 
on monumental brasses in so imperfect a manner 
ns to deprive us of all guess at the way in which 
they were attached to the caul aforesaid. Some¬ 



times a veil of the same light stuff appears twisted 
about it in an equally mysterious manner, and we 
have not as yet been able to meet with any illumi¬ 
nation or description that con enlighten us on the 
subject. V 

The armour of the sejgntof Henry VI. atid Ed¬ 
ward IV. is disiinguislmd^by the addition of the 
salade m sallet, and the casquetle (a steel cap, 

• In a MS. copy of Froisnart, in the ftnrloi&n CuUection, :t liig is 
painted in lUe margin, attired tn one of titane raottatrons Lend' 
ureases, walking upon stilts, and playing on a Uurp, 


generally with oreillets or ear-pieces), to the list 
of defences for the head. The breast-plate is 
frequently competed of two pieces, the lower one, 
called the placard, rising to a point in the centre 
and fastened over the other with a screw or orna¬ 
mental buckle. Sometimes these two plates were 
covered with silk of different colours; sometimes 
only the upper plate, the placard being left un 
covered, giving the appearance of the wearer being 
only half armed. The ja/.erant or jnzerine j&cket 
is also of this date, composed of sfhall overlapping 
plates of iron covered with velvet, the gilt heads of 
the rivets or studs which secured the plates form¬ 
ing the exterior ornament. The placard was 
sometimes worn with this also. Plates called 
tuilles, depending from the faces or skirts of the 
armour over an apron of chain-mail, first appear 
in the reign of Henry VI. The jupon, witli its 



Kkkiov of Rich am* Beauchamp, FUrt. of Warwick. From his 
Monument in live Laily‘s Chi>i>«i, St. Mary's Church, Warwick. 

military belt, is still occasionally met with, but suits 
of complete steel, elaborately ornamented, arc 
generally represented upon the monumental effigies 
of this period, and the loose tabard of arms com¬ 
pletely superseded the. jupon toward the close of 
the reign of Edward IV. The spurs were screwed 
into the heels of the sollercts instead of being 
fastened by straps; the necks were exceedingly 
long, and the spikes of the rowels of proportionate 
magnitude. The reign of Richard HI. presents 


















us with some magnificent specimens of armour. 



Efhgy of Sir Thomas Pfy'ion. Islolmm Church, Cambridgeshire. 

The pauldrons or shoulder-plates arc very large, 
tlic elbow mid knee-pieces of fan-like form, and 
elaborately wrought; the breast-plate globular, and 
the salade surrounded by a wreath of the wearer’s 
colours, with a single, feather at the side. To the 
weapons we have enumerated in our previous 
notices were added, during the latter half of the 
fifteenth century,— l,the langue-de-bcr.uf,a species 
of glaive, so called from its shape. The earliest 
mention we have met with of this weapon is in the 
petition of the widow of Tresham, an cx-speaker 
of the House of Commons, who was slain by a 
party of the Lord Grey’s men, on the 21st of Sep¬ 
tember, 1450, who are described therein as being 
armed with “jakkes, sallcttes, long swords, long- 
ilc-bcnfs, and bore-spears 2, the voulge, an¬ 
other variety of the glaive or guisarme j 3, the hal¬ 
bert as still known; 4, the genetaire, or janetaire, 
a kind of Spanish lanoe; and, 5, a rude engine, 
which was gradually to be improved till it super¬ 
seded nearly all the rest,— viz,, the hand-gun or 
hand-cannon. Edward IV,, on his landing at 
Ravensburg in 1411, had amongst his troops 300 
Flemings provided with this fire-arm, which, in 
the manuscript quoted by Grose, is spelt “ hange- 
gun.” If this be not a mistake for hand-gun, the 
weapon may have been so called from a hasp of 

• Pari. KoHs. 


iron generally affixed to it by which it was hung 
at the girdle. The hacquebul, hagbut, or hag- 
busshe, for it is spelt in all manner of ways, is 
first mentioned ii^tbe reign of Richard III.* It 
was an improvement on the hand-gun, and pro¬ 
bably received its name, from the shape of its 
woodefi stock. The capricious spelling, however, 
throws additional difficulty in the way of our 
researches, and until further light be thrown 
upon the subject we cannot decide whether the 
term alludes to the but of the stock or the Louche 
of the tube. 

One important department in the art of war 
which appears to have been cultivated in this age 
with great Buccess, especially by the English, and 
in which, therefore, we may presume that con¬ 
siderable improvements were made upon the 
methods formerly in use, although we are not 
enabled to give any detailed specification of what 
they consisted in, was the attack of fortified places. 
Henry V. succeeded in taking every one of the 
French towns which he attacked. With regard to 
lus mode of proceeding, we lenrn from the accounts 
of the contemporary chroniclers that it embraced 
the drawing of lines of contravallation and cir- 
cumvallation,—the erection of tents for the en¬ 
campment of the army when the siege was pro¬ 
tracted,—the making of approaches by entrench¬ 
ments,—and even the operation of mining,—ns 
well as the direr! assault of the walls by battering- 
rams, artillery, anil machines for the projection of 
darts and stones. Some drawings of the period, 
copies of which we subjoin, furnish nearly all the 
information on the subject we possess in addition to 
these general statements of the historians. Gun¬ 
powder, musketry, and cannons, it will he perceived 
from these representations, had by no means as yet 
superseded the more ancient engines. The bat¬ 
tering-ram, machines for throwing stones, towers 
moving on wheels and filled with archers, and in 
other cases, archers on foot, and armed cither with 
the common bow or the cross-bow, were still the 
forces usually employed. Instruments and con¬ 
trivances of a corresponding description were of 
course used in the defence. In some of the 
drawings, however, the “ red artillery ” is shown 
in association with the archers and the moving 
towers. 

From various causes the Bpirit of chivalry, 
which had reached the height of its influence in 
the reign of Edward III., continued rapidly to 
decline throughout the present period. The few 
combats that now occurred were most commonly 
judicial encounters, intended to decide the truth of 
charges of treason, or other criminal accusations; 

♦ Vido An Order to the Constable of the Tower, in Harleiau MS. 
433. Phillips do Comine* mentions the Agquefivs as used at the 
but tie of Moral, fought J nun 22, 1476; an&f’auchet, who wrote in 
the following oentury, »ay* that tbo term derived from the 
Italian Arm-bouxa t -~ corrupted from boern, and eigujlfying a bow with 
A mouth. Grimston, however, in hi* " Historic of the Netheilands,* 
apeak* of " Harquebuses, an eugyn which footmen used m warm, 
devised at flr»t by tlta Altunins," and, if *o, the German for Harque¬ 
bus in Hakenbuushe, com pounded of two word*, signifying a hook 
iind a gun, or any other cylindrical vessel, and thus we get back to 
the ling bush or hacquebut, which was probably the name weapon. 
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the tournaments, which were still occasionally held, 
generally commenced with the idle splintering 
of a few headless lances, and ended in a regular 
number’of strokes dealt with blunted swords or 
axes; and as for the minstrels and heralds, for¬ 
merly such important persons in the warlike 
solemnities of the brave and noble, we now find 
them, so far as the chivalrous part of their func¬ 
tion was concerned, abandoned to the same fate 
with the neglected furniture of the tilt-yard. All 
this was the inevitable result of the growing 
changes of society. Gunpowitr bad now cheeked 
the fearless career of bold knights, and made them 
feel the insecurity of their heavy panoply. Other 
improvement!* rverc also introduced into the art of 
war which had the effect of preventing battles from 
being so frequently decided by the headlong charge 
of a Jew chosen lances; and n knight, although lie 
might be as stout as Sir Bevis himself, now stood 
a good chance of having his utmost exertions of 
strength and valour rendered useless by a skilful 
nuwcuvro. The civil wars, again, between the 
Houses of York and Lancaster, wen! of too gloomy 
a character to admit of the intermixture of a game 
of swonls and spear-staves; while, in the. indis¬ 
criminate massacres of the high-born that generally 
accompanied every victory, those, who might have 
upheld and perpetuated the spirit of ancient knight¬ 
hood were ruthlessly swept away. Something, 
also, is no doubt to be attributed to the growth of 
new tastes and intellectual habits in the popular 
mind. We can haidlv say that the close of the 
(iluenth century, ftdtu ithstanding its distinction as 
that ol the introduction of the art of printing, was 
in England a more liter .try or refined age than the 
close of the foulteentli, which was adorned by 
Froissart and Chaucer ; hut it is probable, never¬ 
theless, that the great body of the people had 
become, more reflecting in the time of the fourth 
than they were in that of the third Edwiyd. The 
spirit of religious inquiry that had been awakened 
must have tended to produce this result ; and the 
greater diffusion of hooks by the invention of print-* 
ing, which soon followed, would of course act in 
the same direction, and powci fully assist in thus, 
as it were, advancing the national mind from 
childhood to adolescence. Like the other tem¬ 
porary forms which society has successively as¬ 
sumed, chivalry had fulfilled its purposes in the 
grand process of civilization, and was now to pass 
away with the occasion that lmd called for it, and 
the peculiar condition of things hy which it was 
maintained. 

Although Henry IV. and his gallant sons were 
as brave knights as ever rode a career, yet they 
had too many serious affairs on hand to bestow 
much of their attention upon chivalrous pageants. 
Edward IV. was equally busy in the beginning 
ot his reign ; and although lie endeavoured, when 
the wars through which he fought, his way to 
the throne were ended, to recal the tilts and tour¬ 
neys of former times, yet his influence and example 
appear to have had little effect. The particulars 
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of one. distinguished combat that has been already 
mentioned as having taken place, in this reign— 
that in which the Bastard of Burgundy encountered 
Anthony Woodvflle, Lord Scaled (better known as 
Earl Rivers), at Smitlifield, in 1407,*—show how 
inuchjtlie disinterested love of blows had abated. 
When the combatants ut last met, after a twelve- 
month spent in settling forms and preliminaries, 
they ran at each other with sharpened spears ; hut 
the first day ended without any advantage being 
gained hy either. On the second.dav, as they 
engaged hand to hand, the steel spike on the cliaf- 
frou of Lord Scales’s horse entered the nostrils of 
the opposite steed, which, being maddened with 
the pain, reared and plunged, until it fell with its 
rider. The Bastard protested against this acci¬ 
dental fall being reckoned for a defeat, and craved 
a third day’s trial. The next day, accordingly, 
the combatants entered the lists on foot, armed 
with pole-axes; when, after long skirmishing, the 
Lord Scales at last managed to thrust the point 
of his weapon into the sight-hole of his adver¬ 
sary’s helmet, and, following his advantage, drew 
his weapon so powerfully that the Bastard was 
pulled down upon Ins knees. At this moment 
of danger the. encounter was stopped by the com¬ 
mand of the king, and the combatants separated. 
Tile Biiigundian was still desirous to renew the 
battle, and made suit to that effect; but he did not 
persist when lie found that in that ease he must, 
hy the law of arms, he replaced in his former posi¬ 
tion, with the point of his adversary's pole-axe 
tinust once more into the crevice of his vizor.f 
Thus a combat that had excited such high expecta¬ 
tion, and which assembled a throng of the noblest 
of England, Scotland, and the continent, seems, as 
far as we can learn, to have terminated without 
wound or bloodshed, unless we cxeept the lacera¬ 
tion of the nostrils of the foreigner’s war-horse. 

In the reign of Edward IV. a code of laws or 
regulations was drawn up, probably from former 
usages, for the regulation of the tournament, hy 
the famous John Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester and 
Constable of England, some of which arc curious 
mid worth noticing. He who broke the greatest 
number of spears in a proper manner was to have 
the prize; he who struck three times in the sight 
of the helmet was to have the prize ; he who 
twice met his adversary, coronal to coronal, was 
to have the prize; he who bore down an anta¬ 
gonist with the stroke of a spear was to have the 
prize. These several advantages, however, were 
not of equal distinction. Thus, to bear a knight 
from the saddle, or to throw horse and man to the 
ground, was preferred to the feat of meeting twice 
coronal to coronal; this kind of meeting was of 
higher honour than striking thrice in the sight of 
the helmet; and to strike thrice in this fashion 
was rated before the shivering of the greatest 
number of spears. The prize was forfeited hy 
striking a horse in combat,—by striking the hack of 
a man when turned or disarmed of Ins spear,—or 

* See ante, p. 103. t Stow. 
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by bitting the toyle or tilt three times. Tnese hist 
were blundering of unfair strokes, that were to 
be avoided by every true follower of chivalry. A 
knight, also, who unhelmed himself twice in battle, 
unless his horse failed him, was adjudged to lose 
the prize.* In the greater regard that wits now 
paid to personal safety, we. find that a practice was 
introduced in the joust of separating the encoun¬ 
tering knights by double barriers consisting of 
palisades, or rather boarded partitions, about four 
or live feet in height, open at both ends, and ex¬ 
tending nearly the whole length of the lists; in 
this way the terrible shock of the war-steeds was 
avoided, and a eonihatunt could only be unhorsed 
by the lair stioke of a lance. One of the last 
passages of arms of which we read in this period 
was that which il was proposed should take place 
at the marriage, in January, 1478, of the hoy 
* Hart. MS. r,7C. 



Richard Duke of York, son of Edward IV., with 
the daughter and heiress of the Duke of Norfolk: 
on this occasion, in a cartel more like the announce¬ 
ment of a dance than a deed of arms, six knights 
challenged all comers to the “ joust royal, with 
helm and shield in manner accustomed,” and 
undertook “ to run in outing harness along a tilt,” 
and “ to strike certain strokes with swords and 
guise of tourney.”* The following cuts, copied 
from manuscripts of the period, and representing 
the combatants careering against each other, in the 
manner that has jftst been described, on opposite 
sides of a barrier,—and the sort of conflict which 
took place when, as sometimes happened, Con¬ 
siderable numbers of persons were engaged on 
eacli side,—will convey a better idea of the tourna¬ 
ments of the fifteenth century than could lie done 
by any verbal description. 

* Hail MS. quoted by Stiutl. 
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M bile chivalry was thus sinking into idle 
parade, and a mere display of horsemanship, it 
cannot he thought that its degeneracy would be 
beheld without many an expression ol regret. 
There was something so glorious in its theory, and 
its displays so greatly transcended whatever the 
same warlike spirit hud produced in the ancient 
world, in grandeur, in excitement, and even in 
moral elevation, that many read in its decay the 
departure of all national virtue. Printing itself, 
therefore,—the very power destined to aid, pethaps 
more effectually than any other, in the extinction 
of romantic heroism,—endeavoured at first to revive 
the spirit of ancient knighthood; and the earliest 


and fondest efforts of the press were dedicated to 
the. publication of many goodly romances that bad 
accumulated in manuscript from the darkest ages, 
lint in spite of the example of all the worthies, 
Jewish, Christian, and Pagan, whose deeds were 
thus trumpeted so much more loudly than they had 
ever lie-fore been, the onward current of human 
affairs could not be arrested or thrown hack. Even 
those who perused the weighty black-letter tomes 
tound it enough to spell out the long and devious 
career of a knight-errant without donning their 
harness to follow his footsteps; and it was soon 
discovered to be more pleasant to read, in luxurious 
case, of desperate adventures and death-doing blows 
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than to traverse lands and seas 111 qiu-st of them. 

()ur honest flaxton bewails v itli amusing pathos this 
foul degeneracy, as he is pleased to consider it, and 
vexes luniself with devising expedients for its 
removal, lie declares that, among the knights of 
that age, scarcely one knew Ins horse, or Ins hoisc 
lnm; and lie wishes that. the. King of England 
would again cry a tournament twice or thrice a- 
vear, and allure, as of yore, all brave knights to the 
lists, by bestow mg splendid rewards upon the con¬ 
querors.* 

We may here notice, the manner in which the 
duel, or wager of battle, was conducted, when the 
parties weie not knights or noblemen, and as such 
entitled to light with lances or swords, hut ple¬ 
beians, to whom these, weapons of chivalry were in¬ 
terdicted. The combatants in this case were 
armed with quarter-staves, to the extremities of 
which sand-hags were fastened. The readers of 
Shakspearc will remember the combat, of Ilorner 
the armourer and his man Peter, in the second 
Part of Henry VI.f This was a real event, 
which is thus recorded by Grafton. “ This year 
(1524) an armourer’s servant of London appealed 
his master of treason, which offered to he tried by 
battle. At the day assigned, the friends of the 
master brought him matmesy and aquuvitae to 
comfort him withal, but it was the cause of his 
and their discomfort; for he poured in so much, 
that when lie came into the place in Smithfield, 
where he should fight, both his w it and strength 
failed him; and so he, being a tall and hardy per- 

• Ames's Typographical Antiquities, 
t Act il. scene 6. 


sonage, ovcrladed with hot drinks, was vanquished 
of Ins servant, being hut a coward mid wretch, 
whose body was drawn to Tyburn, and there 
hanged and beheaded.” The old historians are 
generally agreed in holding this unfortunate man 
to have been innocent. Ill a combat, of this nature, 
the accused, if he survived his defeat, was sub¬ 
jected to the usual execution of a traitor ; and 
even if he died in the lists, the full sentence was 
executed upon his corpse. Notwithstanding the 
humble rank of the armourer and his apprentice, 
their duel took place under the. appointment, of 
the privy seal, and was superintended hv the Duke, 
of Norfolk, marshal of England. The expense of 
the preparations made at Smithfield for the occasion 
amounted to 10/. 18s. !/</.—a considerable sum at 
that time.* 

The arrays of followers by which the nobles 
were accompanied still continued to he as numerous 
and unwieldy as before. Unfoitunately the civil 
wars made it the interest of each noble to strengthen 
the side he espoused, as well as to endeavour to 
secure his own personal safety, by the maintenance 
of as great a crowd of retainers as he, could atl'ord. 
Every man, therefore, for whom subsistence could 
be found, was mustered around a broad banner, or 
even a paltry pcnonccllc, while the chief whose 
bounty was such as to satisfy his adherents was 
sure to he followed by them without question, let 
him stand by his party or change it as he pleased. 
It was this hold on armies of retainers, as we have 
seen, in which lay much of the pow er of the cele- 

* Nichols ’b Illustrations of the Manners and Expenses of Ancient 
Times. 
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brated Warwick, “ the king-maker.” It(was cal¬ 
culated that thirty thousand men were daily main¬ 
tained at his different manors and rustles ; and we 
arc told that, while he staid in London, six oxen 
were usually consumed by his attendants at break¬ 
fast, while every tavern was full of his jncut* 
When we pass from these public trains of the nobi¬ 
lity to their domestic establishments, we find that 
the castles were palaces upon no diminutive scale. 
The* noblemen, especially those of the highest 
class, had their privy-counsellors, treasurers, mar¬ 
shals, constables, stewards, secretaries, heralds, 
pursuivants, pages, guards, trumpeters,—in short, 
all the various officers that wcic to he found in the 
court of the sovereign. To these were added whole 
hands of minstrels, mimics, jugglers, tumblers, 
rope-dancers, and buflbons. Ami last of all, to 
throw tin 1 grandeur and solemnity of religion over 
the princely establishment., a chapel was erected 
withm each castle, in which large companies of 
priests and choristers were maintained, to perform 
divine service in all the magnificence of cathedral 
worship. 

The two meals a-day, introduced into England 
at the Norman Conquest, and, ostensibly at least, 
maintained for so long a period among the aris¬ 
tocracy, had now in general been increased to four. 
These were breakfast, which was taken at seven 
o’clock in the morning,—dinner at ten,—supper 
at four in the afternoon,— and liveries, which con¬ 
sisted of a collation taken in bed, between eight 
and nine in the evening. The breakfast, although 
taken so early in the morning, was a meal of the 
most substantial description; but we must remem- 

• .Vlow. 


her that those who partook of it had generally beett 
actively employed for three hours previous. Thus, 
from the ‘ Northumberland Family Book,’ which, 
although a document not strictly belonging to the 
present period, may be safely held in this instance 
to describe a custom of some standing, we find 
that the breakfast for an earl and his countess, 
during four days of a week in Lent, was, “ first 
a loaf of bread in trenchers, two manchctts (that 
is, small loaves of the finest flour, weighing six 
ounces apiece), a quart of beer, a quart of wine, 
two pieces of salt fish, six bacuncd herrings, four 
white herrings or a dish of sproits,”—forming, 
certainly, a liberal commencement of n (lay of 
mortification in Lent. On flesh-days the fish at 
breakfast was commuted for half a chine of mutton 
or a chine of beef ladled. The liveries, although 
taken in bed, were of the same abundant and 
substantial character. The Earl Percy and his 
countess, at this meal, had two manchctts, a loaf 
of household bread, a gallon of beer, and a quart 
of wine,—the latter beverage being wanned and 
spiced. 

While the breakfasts, suppers, and liveries of the 
higher ranks were probably secluded meals, the din¬ 
ner was a public and important event, and was held 
with due solemnity. But, here, we find the plenty 
! and magnificence of the period mixed witli its chu- 
| raeteristic rudeness and discomfort. The huge 
; oaken table still filled the central length of the castle 
i hull; and at the hour of ten in the forenoon it 
j groaned beneath shapeless masses of fresh and 
, sailed beef, followed by a succession of courses of 
I fowl and fish, and curiously compounded dishes, 
i The lord of the feast assumed his place on the dan 
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(or raised part of tlie floor), at the head of the hoard ; 
the friends and retainers, or holders in fee, were 
ranged above or below 1 the salt, according to their 
respective ranks ; and, as the luxury of a fork was 
still unknown in England, the morsels were con¬ 
veyed to the mouth with the fingers, while wine, 
beer, and ale, in goblets of wood or pewter, were 
banded round by numerous attendants. We may 
fill up this scanty outline by imagining the hawks 
of the master and guests standing on perches above 
their heads, and their hounds lying about on the 
pavement below. As the dinner generally lasted 
three hours, occasional pauses must have occurred, 
and to fill up these the minstrels harped and piped, 
the jester* joked, the tumblers capered, and the 
jugglers juggled; or, if a better taste prevailed, 
some, lav of the wars of Palestine, or poetical 
romance of knight-errantry, resounded over the 
mingled din, and feasted the mind with something 
of an intellectual gratification. When we ascend 
from these every-day exhibitions in the mode of 
living among the aristocracy to the banquets of the 
palace, and especially those winch were commeimi- 
iative of important events, we shall find that, they 
weie of a similar description, with a greater degree, 
of splendour and hustle. Coarse, abundance, whim¬ 
sical varict), and stately parade still endeavoured 
to compensate for real discomfort. In these state- 
biuiqucts, however, we perceive some indications 
of a commencing taste, for intermixing and reliev¬ 
ing the mere sensuality of the. feast with some 
amusement for the fancy. At the end of each 
course was sometimes introduced a dish called a 
.w thl/i'll/, consisting of curious figures made of jellies 
and confectionary, to represent men, animals, or 
allegorical characters, illustrative of the event com¬ 
memorated, w itli a label couched in quaint or 
riddling language, to exercise the thinking l’acul- 
1 ies of the guests. 

Of the cookery of the period we can gather 
little from the contemporary writers beyond its 
general detail. From the descriptions, however, 
given by Fabian of two coronation-feasts, as well 
as from incidental notices in other writers, we may 
conclude that, it was still sufficiently coarse, although 
complex and costly. Almonds, almond-milk, 
sugar, honey, and spices were plentifully used; 
and gold-leaf, powder of gold, and bright colours, 
were in great request for the adornment of dainty 
dishes.* 

While luxurious living, or at least what was con- 
lidettsd as such, was thus highly appreciated among 
princes and nobles, the priesthood were by no means 
wanting in devotedness to good cheer; the monas¬ 
teries were. noted for excellent dinners, and the cook 
was a most important personage in the conventual 
establishment. The secular clergy also pressed even 
teligiim itself into the service of gormandising, by 
the. institution of what were called glutton-masses 
m honour of the Virgin. These were held five 
times n-ycar. On the morning of the festival the 

• <.nr\at’s Crmlitii'K—Noiiliumlieilmicl Family Hook,—StiuU'n 
lldiila An«d cymun.~Fubj.ui, &c. 


villager^ repaired to the church laden with provi¬ 
sions and liquor. When mass had been hurried 
over the. viands were produced, and priests and 
laymen addressed themselves to *the feast, so that 
ihe church was suddenly converted into a tavern, 
and the scene too frequently terminated in intem¬ 
perance and riot. Village, contended with village 
in the superabundance contributed to a glutton- 
mass, and congregation vied wills eongiegatiou in 
their capacity of eating and drinking in liunoyr of 
the Mother of our Lord.* 

But of all the festive exhibitions of this vora¬ 
cious period, the installation-feast of Ccorge 
Neville, the brother of the “ king-maker,” when 
he was inducted into the archbishopric of York, is 
especially deserving of commemoration. A hundred 
and four oxen and six wild bulls, a thousand sheep, 
three hundred and four calves, as many swine, two 
thousand pigs, five hundred stags, bucks, and roes, 
and two hundred and four kids, formed the solid 
basis of the entertainment. Of fowls, large and 
small, rare, and common, wild and tame, there were 
twenty-two thousand five hundred and twelve. 
These were aided by mountains of fish, pasties, tarts, 
custards, and jellies ; and three, hundred quartern 
of wheat formed the vegetable portion of the 
banquet. The quantity of liquids corresponded 
to that of the. solids, consisting of three bundled 
tuns of ale, a hundred tuns of wine, and a pipe of 
hippocras. Although many of the articles were 
Miflieientlv rich and luxurious, and must have been 
procured from far and near with immense labour 
and cost, yet even at this more than regal banquet 
there seems to have been not a little grossness 
and foul feeding, seeing that among the dishes 
were twelve porpoises and seals. 

In the diet of the common people we as yet 
discover little or no improvement. They still 
found the staple of subsistence in joints of meat,—- 
brown, coarse bread, in proportions considerably 
inadequate to the quantity' of animal food,—and ale 
or beer. Towards the conclusion of this period the 
legal writer Fnrtcscuc, in describing the nourish¬ 
ing abundance in which the commons of England 
lived, mentions, among other circumstances of 
plenty, that they never vouchsafed to drink water 
except, for penance.f But this statement, we, 
fear, must be. taken as in the main little better 
than a rhetorical or patriotic exaggeration. We 
know that, during the civil wars, tillage was ne¬ 
glected in England, and famines were common ; so 
that while the price, of grain was beyond the means 
of the poorer classes, many endeavoured to subsist 
on the dried roots of herbs, which they tried to 
convert into a coarse kind of bread, w hile multi¬ 
tudes died from famine or unwholesome foud.j 
./Eneas Sylvius, so late as the year 1437, while 
stopping at a populous village in Northumberland, 
astonished the inhabitants, as he tells us himself, 
l>y the sight of wine and wheaten bread,--articles 
which they had never seen before. § The laws of 

# H1st.C105l.1ml.—Wilkin**, Concilia. f IV lamlilms I-t*; T An^I. 

J llisi. Cray land. § Oyeu 1’ii Secuml. 
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modern fashion, in regard to the hours of meals, 
appear in those days to have been completely 
reversed; for while the nobility, as has been 
already mentioned, breakfasted at seven, dined at 
ten, and Bupped at four, the common people break- 
lasted at eight, dined at twelve, and supped at six 
in the evening. 

The. sports of the nobility and gentry exhibited 
little alteration during the present period. Besides 
the military exercises formerly described, young 
men of rank amused themselves with running, 
wrestling, pitching the bar, at*] throwing spears; 
hot a feeling seems to have been beginning to gain 
ground that these latter practices were better fitted 
for people* of inferior grade. Hawking was still 
a favourite out-of-door pastime, and was pursued 
both on horseback and on foot. Hunting, also, 
was still eagerly followed, not only by nobles and 
priests, but also by those of the. other sex, several 
of whom, in the drawings of the period, are repre¬ 
sented in a hunting costume, and handling bows 
which, in size and weight, might apparently have 
rivalled those of the stoutest foresters. From a 
hook ol instructions on hunting, composed during 
the reign of Henry IV. tor the, use of his son, we 
find that a change was introduced in the sport, 
called limiting in enclosures, by which the chief 
labour ol the chase was avoided, at the expense, 
perhaps, of the greater part of the, enjounent. 
Temporary sheds were erected, cnmfortahl v covered 
with guru houghs, for the accommodation of the 
noble hunters; and, when they had taken their 
stand, the .beasts of game weie dructi from the 
paths or forests m which they were, enclosed, so 
as to he obliged to pass these booths, and thus they 


were majked out and slaughtered by the arrows of 
the company at pleasure. This kind of hunting, 
we find, was often practised bv the king, the 
nobles,and dignified clergy; and lands were some¬ 
times held by the tenure of driving the deer from 
theiT enclosures to the stands of the hunters. 

The ridiculous amusement of mumming, which 
has been described in a former chapter, still con¬ 
tinued to be relished at court, and*the gravest and 
highest personages did not disdain to take a .part 
in its puerile fooleries. Thus we find that, in the 
second year of the reign of Henry IV., while 1m 
kept Christmas at Kltham, twelve aldermen of 
Condon and their sons rode in a mumming for the 
amusement of the king, for which “they had great 
thanks.”* Under the classical name of Ludi 
these masijueradings were frequently performed 
at court; and in the inventories of the time we 
find entries for suits of buckram and vizors, to re¬ 
present men, women, birds, beasts, and angels, 
according to the capricious fancies of the wearers. 
These practices formed a usual portion of the 
national festivities at Christmas. 

With these mummings the splendid pageantries 
with which the English kings were, occasionally 
received into London may perhaps be fitly classed, 
ns they were nothing but great national mum¬ 
meries, on a correspondent scale of grandeur 
and extravagance. When Henry V., on his 
return from France after the victory of Azin- 
court, was about to enter the metropolis, he -was 
met by twenty thousand London citizens, who 
had rode out to Black heath to welcome him. 
When he arrived at London Bridge, and had ad- 
* Strutt’s Horda. 
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vancctl to the drawbridge, he found t\ o turrets 
that Imd been erected for the occasion, in front of 
which was posted that great essential of an Eng¬ 
lish pageant—a huge giant—\tho welcomed the 
monarch to London in good set verse. On one 
of the turrets stood a lion and an antelope, juid on 
the other a troop of angels, who sang, 11 Blessed is 
he that comcth in the name of the Lord.” Henry 
then rode forwaid to the city amidst the acclama¬ 
tions of the multitudes, while the streets were 
canopied with rich cloths, and the windows of the 
houses draperied with silk or tnpcstiv ; and when 
lie arrived at Cornlull, a tower stood there filled 
with patriarchs, wlm chanted, “ Sing unto the Lord 
a new Ming; praise his name in the holy church 
and after this, they threw down live birds, licit 
Hew thick about the king. When he came to Cheap- 
sole, the conduits ran wine; and on the great con¬ 
duit stood the twelve apostles, who sang, “ Have 
mercy on mv soul, O, Lord and its mam kings, 
who upon their knees presented oblations to the 
hero and welcomed him home. The cross in 
Chcapsidc w;as also furnished like a castle with 
towels full of banners, and a host of angels, singing 
“ Noble! noble!” and presenting basons (perhaps 
bezants*) of gold to the monarch. lie pro¬ 
ceeded to St. Bald’s, where he was met by four¬ 
teen bishops m full canonical-, with mitres on 
their heads and censers in their hands ; and when 
he had reached the high altar, amidst the thunder 
of bells and welcomes, a joyful To Doom was per¬ 
formed ; after which the king retired to Ins palace 
at Westminster. 

Similar to this pageant in richness and variety, 
hut sldl more absurd and profane, was the welcome 
of the boy-king, Henry VI., into London, when lie 
returned from liis French Coronation at Paris. 
When the young monarch reached London Bridge, 
u tremendous giant who kept ward at this en¬ 
trance, in thundering stanzas, denounced death 
and perdition to all the enemies of the king. The 
diawdmdge at winch Henry arrived when he lmd 
passed the first gate was adorned with a lower 
hung with silk and doth of arras ; and three ladies 
richly clad in gold and silk, and with coronets on 
their heads, stepped from the tower. The. first of 
these, who personated Dame Grace, endowed the 
royal hoy with science and cunning; the. second, 
Dame Nature, gave him strength and bounty ; and 
Dame Fortune, the. third, presented him with pro¬ 
sperity and wealth. Immediately after this solemn 
foolery, fourteen ladies richly and fancifully ap¬ 
pareled issued from the tower, the first seven of 
whom gave him seven gifts of the Holy Ghost, 
and the other seven ns many gifts of grace. All 
these important donations could not be tendered 
without abundance of rhyming and singing. Henry 
now got as far as Cornlull, where stood Dame Sa¬ 
pience surrounded by the seven Sciences, all of 
whom gave him abundance of excellent advice; 

• Tlio word used in the old narrative of Fabvnn is be ninth, which 
Strutt supposes to mean basons. Hut a pi^scnt of nmvnt coin, 
u lid her English oi futeign, was moro in accordance with established 
custom. 


and at the conduit of Comhill be was confronted 
by the pageant of Lady Mercy, Lady Truth, and 
Dame Cleanness, who bad all their poetical admo¬ 
nitions to rehearse on the occasion. The poor 
youth now rode forward at a brisker pace ; but at 
the. conduit of Chcapsidc he was obliged to draw 
bridle, the artists having exhausted the highest re¬ 
sources of their art upon this favoured spot. Here 
were the well of Mercy, the well of Grace, and the 
well of Pity, where ladies ministered from the 
flowing fountains to all who wished to drink ; and 
probably the applicants for their services were not 
few, as the water was turned into excellent wine. 
Not only great labour, but considerable ingenuity, 
must have been expended here; all lound and 
behind the wells was a representation of the garden 
of Paradise, filled with every kind of fruit-trees, 
which were so naturally represented, that, accord¬ 
ing to the monitor of these wonders, “ to manv they 
appeared natural trees grow ing.” Here the king 
was greeted and addressed by Enoch and Finis. 
The succeeding part of the exhibition was of too 
piof.mc and revolting a eluuaeter to lie contem¬ 
plated in the picsent day with any degree of 
toleration; and vet it, would appear, fioin the 
usually theological character of these civic wel¬ 
comes, that the clergy were their principal con¬ 
trivers.* 

These curious inelodnilnes may serve, in some 
measuie, to indicate the state of taste in England 
at tin- period for theatrical exhibitions. The 
country which had produced Chaucer and James I. 
could offei, as vet, nothing better in the form of 
dramatic writing than the wretched miracles and 
mysteries which had hitherto amused all classes. 
“The secular |ila\s weie still little better than 
the extemporaneous sallies of itinerant buffoon: , 
who acted or rehearsed their stories whoever 
they could find listeners and pence —in the 
court-yards of inns, at the corners of sheets, or 
in the kitchens of host dries, and sometime* in 
places still mure obscure, when, as often hap¬ 
pened, they were under the ban of the law, and 
obliged to pursue their vocation by stealth. The 
mystery seems to have been the species of drama 
most in use at the present period, being recom¬ 
mended and generally composed by the clergy, 
and embodying some portion of sacred writ; and 
from these plays it frequently happened, in the 
absence of better instruction, that the laity derived 
their chief knowledge of religious doctrine and 
duty. Some of these mysteries, in fact, might be 
called entire systems of divinity, or biblical 
history, beginning nt the creation of man, and 
ending with the general judgment. One of this 
character, which was acted at Skinner’s Well, in 
London, in the year 1409, and which was attended 
by most of the nubility and gentry, occupied eight 
days in its exhibition, f 

The manner in which these plays were acted, as 
well as the materials of •which they were composed, 
gave offence to many even in this unscrupulous 
• Faliyan, + SiruU'n Ilonln. 
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n<r(>; and the mystery was sometimes boldly con¬ 
demned as a source of popular licentiousness and 
infidelity. The effect could scarcely he otherwise 
when we consider the nature, of the exhibition. 
The stage consisted of three several platforms, on 
the highest of which was placed a pridhne repre¬ 
sentation of the Creator, surrounded * the holy 
angels ; the second was occupied by saints and 
glorified men ; and the lowest by those who acted 
tlie parts of mortals in the present state of exist¬ 
ence. On one side of this lowest platform was a 
huge, dark cavern, that represented the mouth of 
hell, resounding with yells and shrieks, and send¬ 
ing forth tiro and smoke. Here, however, lay the 
favourite and comic part of the entertainment, as 
troops of merry devils continually issued from this 
grim opening, who kept the audience in a roar of 
laughter by their jests and buffoonery, or even by 
the severity with which they treated those un¬ 
fortunate sinners who fell into their hands. In 
St. Paul's church, where mysteries were frequently 
acted, the third person of the Trinity was repre¬ 
sented by a white pigeon let down through a hole 
made for the purpose in the roof; after which a 
censer descended, smoking with rich perfume, and 
which was swung to and fro over the spacious choir. 
Hnppilv a better taste, in process of time, removed 
these piofauitics ; the upper scaffolding and the rc- 
preseiita'ions of the Deity disappeared ; and at length 
the mystery was superseded by the more sober and 
instructive exhibition of moralities, which, in turn, 
gii\c way to the regular English Drama.* 

’While such were the theatrical exhibitions that 
regaled the nobles and citizens of the metropolis, 
the inhabitants of the towns and villages were fur¬ 
nished with similar amusements upon a smaller 
i ealo, sanctioned by the clergy and the magistrates. 
These exhibitions limned a sort of annual festival; 

* Multi’s Honla. 


and a specimen of their character is furnished by a 
play that used to he acted every year at Witney, in 
Oxfordshire. TJio, event represented was the re¬ 
surrection of our Lord; and to illustrate the, whole 
action in a more lively manner, the priests arrayed 
certain puppets, so as to represent the persons of 
Christ, the watchmen, the Virgin, and other cha¬ 
racters mentioned in the Sacred h^arrative. Among 
these, one was called the “ waking watchman,” who, 
on beholding Christ arise, began to make a ela?king 
noise, like the sound caused by the Unking of two 
sticks, on which account the puppet was generally 
nick-named .lack Smicker of Witney. Secular 
pageants were also very common in different, towns, 
and in none more than the. ancient city of Chester, 
where there, was held one called ** setting the 
watch,” which was done on the eve of the fes¬ 
tival of St. John the Baptist. This w r as a gay 
exhibition, composed of four giants, one unicorn, one 
dromedary, one luce,* one camel, one ass, one 
dragon, six hobby-horses, and sixteen naked boys. 
In an ordinance preserved among the. Ilarleian 
MSS., dated I5G4, in which this pageant is parti¬ 
cularised as an ancient custom, we find that reli¬ 
gious zeal had for a time suspended it,; and the 
mayor, aldermen, and common council of Chester 
are commanded to provide yearly for setting the 
watch, on the eve of the Baptist’s festival, accord¬ 
ing to foimer usage. Ft, was necessary, therefore, 
to construct new figures for the pageant ; and 
it appears that such quantities of pasteboard, cloth, 
and other materials were required for building up 
the giants to a proper size, that, these, alone, cost 
five pounds a-head. Another of the. items is still 
more curious: two shillings’ worth of arsenic had 
to be mixed with the. paste, to save the giants 
from being devoured by the rats. 

• Oi flowei.de luco. It is not known wliul animal was meant by 
tins name. 
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The subject of these ancient English spectacles 
is interesting, not only as illustrative, of the man¬ 
ners and’eustoins of the times, but in reference, to 
its connexion with the improvements of a succeed¬ 
ing era. In the profusion of such glittering dross 
upon the surface we find the indications of that 
rich vein that lurked beneath, and the treasures of 

VOI„ II. 


which were finally to he wrought into the glorious 
and imperishable productions of the legitimate 
English drama. 

This love of sight-seeing and fondness for the 
wonderful, which formed a distinguishing part of 
the national character, had only a trifling step to 
take in order to plunsc into the regions of the, 
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supernatural; and, accordingly, we find that in 
addictedness to superstitions of all kinds England 
was at. this time not a whit behind the darkest 
nations of Europe. The fantastic ceremonial de¬ 
votion of the times has been noticed in a former 
Chapter;* ami the same spirit that thus petverted 
religion was equally active in other directions. 
The marvels ofniilehymy, sorcery, astrology, and 
nccjnmancy, were firmly believed' in by high and 
low. Prophecies, attributed to Merlin, or some 
other distinguished seer, Hunted on every wind, 
and were adapted to every event; and such was 
the importance attached to them that, in the inter¬ 
view between Edward IV. and Louis XI., at the 
bridge of Picquigny, the Bishop of Ely, in a set 
harangue, gravely quoted one of these predictions, 
as foreshowing this august meeting.f 

A very humorous sketch of the appearance of 
London, and the manners of its_ inhabitants, during 
the latter portion of this period, is dashed-off in a 
few strong lines in a ballad called the ‘ Limlon 
Lickpenny,’ by John Lydgate, setting forth the 
adventures of a poor countryman who came to the 
metropolis to seek legal redress for certain griev¬ 
ances, The street thieves in those days were 
much more daring than at present; for, as soon 
as he entered Westminster, his hood was snatched 
from his head in the midst of the crowd, and in 
broad davlight. In the streets of this suburban 
town he Was encountered bv Flemish merchants, 
strolling to and fro like modern pedlars, vending 
hats and spectacles, and shouting “ What will you 
buy?” At Wcstminstcr-gate, at the hungry hour 
of mid-day, there were bread, ale, wine, ribs of 
beef, and tables fairly set for such as had where¬ 
with to pay. Our pilgrim proceeded on his 
way by the Strand (at that time not so much a 
street as a public road connecting the two cities, 
though studded on each side with the palaces of 
the nobles), and, having entered London, he found 
it resounding with the cries of peas cods, straw¬ 
berries, cherries, and the more costly articles of 
pepper, saffron, and spices, all hawked indiscri¬ 
minately about the streets. Having cleared his 
way through the press, and arrived at Cheapside, 
he found a crowd much larger than he had yet 
encountered congregated at this chief part of the 
city, anij shopkeepers plying before their respective 
shops or booths (like those of Rag-fair or Mou- 
mouth-street at present), offering their rich com¬ 
modities of velvet, silk, lawn, and Paris thread, 
and seizing him by the hand, that he might turn 
in and buy. At London-stone were the linen- 
drapers, equally clamorous and urgent; while 
the medley was heightened by itinerant venders 
crying hot sheep’s feet, mackerel, and other 
such articles of food. Our Lickpenny now passed 
through Eastcheap (that street so rich to the 
lovers of Shakspcare in associations of sack and 
fat capons), and there lie found indications of the, 
fame that afterwards crowned it, in the shape of 
ribs of beef, pics, and pewter pots, aptly inter- 

• See ante, chap. ii. t Flnlip de Coniines. 
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mingled with harping, piping, taboring, and the 
old street carols of Julian and Jenkin. At Corn- 
hill, which at this time seems to have been a noted 
place for receivers of stolen goods, he saw his own 
hood, exposed for sale. After refreshing himself 
with a pi^ of wine, for which he paid the taverner 
a penny, our pilgrim repaired to Billingsgate; 
there the watermen were in attendance assailing 
him with their cry of “ IIoo! go we hence!” Their 
fare for pulling across the river amounted to the 
then considerable sum of twopence. Our bewil¬ 
dered wight, however, undaunted by this heavy 
charge, hastened over into Kent, delighted to make 
his escape from the din and confusion of the great 
metropolis, and resolving to have nothing further 
to do with London litigation. 

To the sedentary sports which have boon de¬ 
scribed in the preceding Book, and which still 
continued to prevail, we may now add that of card¬ 
playing; for, although there is abundant proof that 
this amusement was practised in Italy, Spain, and 
Germany, at least from the early part, of the four¬ 
teenth century, we have no satisfactory evidence of 
its having been known in England till the present 
period. The cards used at first, in this countrs 
were, painted or illuminated bv the band, like 
missals; and as they were rich in gay colours and 
gilding, while the figures upon them were deli¬ 
neated with all the pictorial skill ot the best artists, 
a pack must have cost a considerable sum,—a cir¬ 
cumstance which would restrict, the amusement to 
the noble and wealthy. The process of printing, 
however, had been applied to the production of 
cards even before it was thought of tor the multi¬ 
plication of books,-—a curious fact, win cl i connects 
the history of this trivial amusement with that of 
the most important of social improvements and the 
highest exertions of the human intellect. After it, 
was discovered that cards could he economically 
manufactured by stamping the outlines of the 
figures with wooden blocks, and then Idling them 
up with the usual colours by the hand, card-making 
became so important a craft that, in the reign ol 
Edward IV., we find those who followed it had 
interest to obtain a law prohibiting the importation 
of cards from abroad. The figures upon the cards 
of this period differed considerably from those of the 
present dav, and were certainly much more graceful. 
The oldest and most favourite games seem to have 
been Trump and Primero, the latter of which is 
supposed to have bad considerable resemblance to 
our modern game of Whist. Perhaps there might 
even already be detected some indications of the 
natural effects of the augmented impulse thus given 
to the gambling spirit which had always been one 
of the national propensities, in instances of the 
dispersion of long-hoarded wealth, and the trans¬ 
ference of broad hereditary acres, which appear to 
have now become of more frequent occurrence than 
formerly, even when not occasioned by the casual¬ 
ties of war and the alternating retaliations of con¬ 
tending factions. 

When we turn our attention to the active sports 
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of the commonalty, we find that, in addition to those were especially famed as matchless wrestlers. The 
of running, leaping, and throwing heavy weights, public, competitions in this exercise were often 
bitll-baithig, and cock-fighting, which are to be attended by the,persons of highest rank in the 
found among all semi-barbarous countries, wrest- neighbourhood, and a ram (or sometimes a cock, 
ling, howling, and games at ball may be parti- j as appears from an old drawing) was the reward 
eularly mentioned among the popular amusements of the conqueror. Bowling,' also, has been reek- 

til’ the English at this period. Skill m wrestling oned a sport peculiarly English. In some, ol the 

>ecms to have been one of the. national distine- early drawings the. attitudes of^tlie howlers me 

turns; and the men of Cornwall and Devonshire given with remarkable spirit and effect. In these 



1’.wring 11 \i.i.. Kiom a MS in the l)oucc Collection. 


delineations, however, il may he observed that eaeli dissipation as well as the love of gambling and 
player, instead of using three howls, as in the idleness. But the common order of moralists 

modern game, is provided with one only. Among have been geneiallv too much inclined to throw 

the ancient varieties of bow ling may be mentioned imputations of this sort upon the amusements of 
the game called Closh, which was similar to that the. people. 

of Kay les, being played with pins that were thrown The games at hall were of various kinds. What 
at, ami struck down with a bowl, instead of a lias been called the balloon-ball, resembled the 
stick; and the game of Half-bowl, which was Roman Follis, or Italian Pallone. A large hull, 

played with a hemisphere of wood. When this made of leather, was filled with air; the player, 

favourite sport had been completely naturalised in having his hand and wrist loaded and braced with 

England, covered howling-alleys weie lreqne.ntly bandages, struck this elastic balloon with all bis 

attached to the houses of the wealthy, of to jiluccs might, and the person who played against, him 

ol public icsort in which people could enjoy the returned it ill like manner. In some of the 

amusement independently of the changes of the illuminations representing this game, the ball 

weather. We find frequent complaint**, however, is struck with the naked hand. Club-ball was 

that the habit of resorting to these places of social similar to the bat-and-liall now commonly in use. 

meeting was found to promote other kinds of The ball was of large size (probably filled with air), 



Oluii-Ualr. From a MS. iu the iiodleiun Collection, and Koval MS. 14 H. 4. 
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and struck with a straight, heavy stick, or cluh. 
Trap-ball, as appears from the illuminations, was 
also in use so early as the fourteenth century : tin- 
trap, however, was of a greater height than that 



Timi* Kali. 

Fioiji a MS in the Douci* Cullcctioo. 


of the modern game. In those days, a game at 
ball was a weighty occasion, in which party was 
engaged against party, and village matched with 
village; mid frequently the ma\or and aldermen 
vouchsafed to attend to do honour to the com¬ 
petition. 

We had occasion, in the last Book, to notice the 
attempts of the legislature to promote the piuctice 
of archery among the people, both by making 
exercise with the how imperative on a certain 
number of days in the. year in every village, and 
by proscribing those other games and sports that 
were supposed to have most tendency to allure the 
yeomanry from the shooting-green. But although 
pains were taken to give to the legal sport as much 
its possible of the excitement of those that were 
prohibited, the plan does not appear to have, proved 
very successful. The law for the encouragement 
of archery had been so little regarded that, in 
the reign of Edward IV., it was found necessary 
to renew it with additional circumstantiality. 
The games of quoits, kayles, closh, half-bowl, 



In this dice-box, tlii* winch wci<» without numbers, were 

dropped into the box. or luunei while the nudum* wai turned 
itmnd. and wcie counted aeeoidiug to the hp.iec below upon winch 
they leiI. 

hanil-in and hand-out, and quick board, were now 
condemned as unlawful; and the magistrates wnt 
commanded to seize the tables, dice, cards, howls, 
clashes, tennis-halls, and other instruments with 
which these games were played, and destroy them. 
It was also enacted that every Englishman, and 
every Irishman dwelling in England, should have 
a long how of Ins own height; and that Imtts 
should be elected in every township, at which (he: 
inhabitants were to shoot up and down on all feast- 
days, upon penalty of one halfpenny I'm every time, 
the exercise was omitted. That no excuse, also, 
might be made for the lack of proper weapons on 
the score of poverty, the bowyers of London, as 
has been mentioned m a preceding Chapter, were 
commanded to sell the best bow-staves at throe 
shillings and fourpence each. Still, lmwcvei, 
in spite both of encouragements and penalties, the 
science, of arclicrv, towards the end ot this period, 
was visibly on the decline. A preference had for 
some time come to lie, entertained for the cross¬ 
bow - , or hand-gun, as it was sometimes called, even 
for the purposes of amusement and hunting, as a 
weapon more easily managed, and affording a more 
steady aim than the common long-bow. But the 
chief cause of this growing unpopularity ot the old 
English weapon is to be found m the introduction 
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of gunpowder, and the multiplication of different 
kinds of fire arms. 'Flic superiority of the liagbut 
for war, tual the birding-piece for amusement, was 
soon felt; and they gradually superseded the use 
of the bow, as they have superseded every kind of 
missile weapon in all the countries into yyhicli they 
have been introduced. 

We shall still, however, have occasion to advert 
to the subject of archery in the next period ; but 
before taking leave of it for the present, we may 
briefly observe that there wgre three kinds of 
marks used to he shot at for pastime and exercise, 
bv which archers were carefully trained either for 
a near or, a distant aim,--namely, butts, pricks, 
and rovers. The butt wars a level mark in flu- 
form of a target or bull’s-eye, which, as we have 
seen, was shot at up and down on either side; and 
this kind of mark ret]wired a strong arrow with a 
very broad feather. The prick, again, was called 
“ a mark of compass,” as it was ot a settled dis¬ 
tance, for which strong light ariows were, necessary, 
with moderately-sized leathers. The rover was a 
mark of varying distance, and therefore required 
arrows dithering m weight and feather according to 
the emcrirenrv.* Other marks of a more difficult 
nature appear to have been sometimes used, when 
the contention was keen or the shooters of distin¬ 
guished skill ; such as hazel wands, rose gailands, 
and the popinjay ; which last was either a cock or 
an artificial parrot. 

A munlv and favom itc sport among our ances¬ 
tors mr many centuries, and which even till lately 
was practised at our country fairs and holiday 
meetings, was that ol quarter-stall,—a weapon 
which does not seem to have been imlmalised ill 
anv other country. This liuly formidable instru¬ 
ment was a heavy stall’ about five or six feet in 
length, which was firmly grasped in the middle by 
oik- hand, while the other traversed to either end 
ot the weapon, according to the end that Vas to he 
suddenly brought down upon the head or shoulders 
of the antagonist. 'Fite advantage of such an in¬ 
stillment was, that it had a very large, compass 
both m defence and annoyance: with a turn of the, 
wrist it. described a wide circle, and guarded the 
player on every side ; and it required a very quick 
eye, as well as nimble foot, to watch the direction 
in which it was about to strike, and to escape, the 
blow. These advantages of the quarter-staff were 
learnedly set forth in the seventeenth century by 
an English gentleman, who, with that weapon only, 
encountered and foiled, at Xercs, three Spanish 
cavaliers, armed with rapiers and daggers, in the 
presence of a large and noble assembly. This 
doughty hero, after such a wonderful display of 
his skill in fence, very naturally took up the pen 
to record his exploit, which lie has done in a small 
pamphlet entitled ‘Three to One.’f It is pro¬ 
bable that this favourite exercise of the English 
gave them additional dexterity in the. use of the 
brown bill, another weapon with which they were 
wont to do deadly execution. 

* Abcham’s Toxophilus. f Strutt. 


Therc*s every likelihood that the game of tennis 
was introduced into England during this period, 
as we do not find any previous-allusion to it in 
English authors, although it had hcen in high 
favour for a considerable period on the continent. 
The taunting present of tennis-balls, which the 
Dauphin of France sent to Ilenry V., and the 
answer it provoked, is the first English historical 
notice of this amusement.* At first the game in 
England was played in the open air; hut as it 
soon became a favourite, especially with the nobi¬ 
lity, covered tennis-courts were built as well as 
covered bowling-greens. 

AVe have already quoted the passage from Fitz- 
Stepheu’s account of Hindoo, in which he describes 
the peculiar mode of skating practised in his dav 
by the youth of the metropolis. They tied the 
shank-hones of sheep to their feet, and with the 
help of a long pole, shod with iron, glided upon 
the ice w ith great velocity, sometimes encountering 
each other, like knights in full career. AVhile the 
sport was as yet so rude in England, and confined 
to mere, bovs, it. was a more serious exercise in 
northern countries, where it was a matter of neces¬ 
sity to traverse frozen rivers and mountains covered 
with snow ; and, accordingly, in one of the Runic 
songs, a chief enumerates among his qualifications, 
that he can run upon the snow oil wooden skates. 
In the present period, in England, the sheep- 
bones had given place to regular skates, shod with 
iron, which were probably introduced from the 
Netherlands; and adults now enjoyed in full per¬ 
fection tins spirit-stirring exercise. Skating upon 
the Thames in winter was succeeded by the recre¬ 
ations of sailing and rowing in spring and summer. 
Routing, indeed, appears to have been always a 
favourite pastime with the citizens of London ; and 
many of their military games, ns we have already 
seen, weie performed upon the. water. During 
the fifteenth century, however, recreations upon 
the water received a fresh popularity from the 
lord-mayor’s procession to Westminster being con¬ 
ducted on the river. This innovation was com¬ 
menced by John Norman, the lord-mayor in 145.1, 
to the great satisfaction of the watermen who plied 
above Loinhm-bridge; and from this period, also, 
pleasure-boats became very numerous upon the 
Thames. 

Another class of the popular amusements of this 
age may he considered as a species of the lnum- 
liiings which have been described in a preceding 
page. In the. merriment of the Christmas holidays 
it was common for people to go from house to 
house with their faces blackened with soot and 
bedaubed with paint, so that they could not be 
recognised; and, thus disfigured, we may he sure 
they did not always confine themselves to frolics of 
a perfectly harmless or innocent kind. In the 
north of England a favourite frolic at this season 
W'as for men and women to exchange dresses, 
when they sallied forth to make mirth among their 
friends and neighbours, and to partake of their 

* See Sliakspearc’8 Henry V„ Act i, scene 3. 
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Christmas cheer. Another Christmas pa&time was 
the Fool’s Dance, performed by n number of per¬ 
sons habited like flit- court-fool, who capered to the 
sound of bagpipes and other instruments, the musi¬ 
cians being dressed in the same fantastic gaib. 
From this Dance of Fools it is probable tlyit the 
Morris Dance originated, which was performed 
with a number of small bells attached to the dresses 
of the dancers. 

Licensed or professional fools were important 
personages during the middle, ages. Unknown to 
the ancient world, they had probably tlic.ir origin 
among the northern tribes, whose duller intellects 
required a more pungent stimulus than would have 
been tolerated by the people of Greece and Rome. 
Professional fools appear to have been common 
among tlu: Anglo-Saxons; and after the Norman 
Conquest, by which so much was subverted, their 
occupation was far from being gone. A royal fool 
was an established officer of the successive Norman 
and English sovereigns till so late a period as the 
reign of Charles II. Of the duties attached to 
this chief of the jesters, Fuller lias quaintly ob¬ 
served, that only lie who had wit could perform 
them well, while only lie who wanted it would 
perform them. His duty was to amuse his master 
by broad jokes at the expense of the courtiers, or 
even the royal administration itself; and, under 
this wide charter, he was frequently enabled to 
deliver shrewd hints upon the prevailing abuses, 
which perhaps even the king’s regular advisers 
would not have hazarded. The estimation in which 
tiie jesters of the palace were held may he gathered 
/lorn the considerable largesses frequently given 
tu them, and which were probably often bestowed 
in those open-hearted moments when a hearty 
Jangh had lightened the royal bosom of a load of 
political anxieties. 



Court Kuol and Huh-oon. Ilarl. MS. 41179- 


Among the nobility, also, those who could maiu- 
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tain such a luxury had in their retinue, sometimes, 
a wretched idiot, whose real folly and infirmity were 
made the butt of the master and household; or, 
what was more commonly the case, some shrewd 
madcap, who could use the appearance of folly as 
a shelter from behind which to discharge his satirical 
observations. This person was dressed like the 
court-fool, and possessed similar privileges of 
speech. He is described by a writer of the six¬ 
teenth century as “ in person comely, in apparel 
courtly, but in behaviour a very ape, and no man : 
his employment, it is asserted, was to coin bitter 
jests, and to sing profligate songs and ballads ; 
“ give him a little wine in bis head, lie is con¬ 
tinually fleering and making of mouths : lie laughs 
intemperately at every little occasion, and dances 
about the house, leaps over tables, outskips men’s 
heads, trips up his companion’s heels, burns sack 
with a candle, and hath all the feats of a Lord of 
Misrule in the country.”* The quaint author 
adds darker shades to the picture, by winch it 
would appear that this mercurial office had no 
tendency to improve the moral character of him 
w ho held it. As the office of a jester possessed so 
many immunities, it was not without its penalties 
also, and an unseasonable quip very often subjected 
him to a severe whipping. 

The tool’s wit, however, was not always confined 
to liis head, and his jokes were often not only of 
a verbal, hut also of a practical and mischievous 
character. The coarse taste of the times required 
that even the habiliments of the fool should be preg¬ 
nant with matter of laughter. In the time of Henry 
VIII., and probably much earlier, one form of 
his official costume consisted of a party-coloured 
coal, sometimes hung with hells at the skirts and 
elbows; together with breeches and close hose, of 
which the legs were sometimes of different colours. 
Another dress was a jacket and petticoat, also of 
motley, aiid fiiuged with yellow. A hood covered 
the head, in shape like a monk’s cowl, decorated 
with asses’ ears, or terminating in the neck and 
head of a cock, sometimes ridiculously garnished 
with a single, feather. But, above all, the bauble 
must be particularised, without which the jester 
was nothing. It was at once his sceptre and Ins 
sword. By this, lie swore in confirmation of his pre¬ 
posterous stories ; with a flourish ol this caduceus 
he gave double force to a joke ; and sometimes a 
blown bladder was attached to its extremity, with 
which, brandishing it about in mock combat, he 
would buffet the contemners of bis airy dignity. 
This bauble was a short staff, gem-rally ornamented 
with the carved head of a zany, or some other 
fantastic ornament. In earlier times, when the 
Church, reposing in the consciousness of her power, 
allowed things sacred to he ridiculed without 
alarm, the fool’s head was occasionally shaven in 
the fashion of a clerical tonsure; but after the 
apprehensions excited by the spread of Lollard* 
ism such liberties could not be safely taken. 

Among the games not yet mentioned, which 
* Lodge's Wit's Miseric, 4lo. 1699. 
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were in use at tliis time, the following rrmy he 
dismissed with a very brief notice. Bays, base, or 
bars, or prisoner’s-bars—for by all these terms the 
game seems to have been known—was a sport in 


which aifility was chiefly requisite, and where each 
party of players endeavoured to overtake and catch 
as many of their antagonists as tljey could. Ilood- 
man-bliiid was the same as our modern hlimlnum’s- 



Hoouman Bund. Bo'llri.'ui MS 


bull. If we mav indue, however, Irom t!ie illumi¬ 
nations, this game was not a mere juvenile 
amusement, ns women and bearded men aie fre¬ 
quently represented joining in the sport. As it 
was practised by our ancestors, the eyes ol the 
person to he blinded were covered hv his hood 
being reversed over his head ; and the others, 
while they eluded his attempt to catch them, took 
oil then hoods and thumped him on every side. 
Battledore and shuttlecock was also an amuse¬ 
ment, of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and 
probably for a long time previous. This sport 



was in all likelihood confined to children ; as was 
also that of leaping through a lmop. In this last- 
mentioned game, two boys held a hoop, while 
a third leaped, or rather dived through it, and 
alighted on his cloak, which was spread on the 
ground beyond. The oilier sports of children were 
similar to those of the present day ; and in ancient 
illuminated missals, and other MSS,, wi find hoys 
diverting themselves with windmills, swimming 
on bladders, playing with whirligigs, and trundling 
hoops. Sometimes also they aie shooting with 
! hows and arrows—a part, no doubt, of their regu¬ 
lar education, as well as an incidental amusement. 
A very beautiful toy, hut which was perhaps rou¬ 
tined to the children of the wealthy, consisted of 
two small bronze figures of men in complete tilting 
armour, and mounted on barbed horses that, moved 
on small wheels. These puppets were run at each 
other in regular career ; and at a successful stroke 
of the lance the knight, who was secured to the 
animal by a hinge, fell backward on the crupper. 
This may have been the plaything of a child horn 
to the inheritance of knighthood, and who thus re¬ 
ceived his first lessons in the exercises of chivalry. 

One feature of English manners of a moral de- 
I scription, and which particularly attracted the 
notice of foreigners at this time, must not. he 
omitted. This was the practice of profane swear¬ 
ing, which had risen to such a height, that an 



Lsapino thbouoh A Hoop. Ancient MS, engraved in Strutt’s Sports. 
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Englishman was called on the continent a “ God- 
daimne,” from the. expression he was most accus¬ 
tomed to use. But although this name was ap¬ 
plied by the French to our countrymen at large, it 
is to be hoped that the culpable practice in which 
it originated was confined to soldiers and those 
who wished to be reckoned “ tall fellows” and 
good innrtialists, and t;o win to themselves among 
the ignorant a ‘character of daring bravery, as in 
theVase of ancient l’istol, when he uttered brave 
words at the .biidge. The same practice we find 
prevailed in Scotland, where it was so especially 
the characteristic of military persons, that Sir 
James Douglas, one, day hearing the exclamation, 
“ the devil !” pronounced with great emphasis in 
a cottage, immediately concluded that some gallant 
knights or good men-at-arms were lurking within.* 

The manners and customs of Scotland now r be¬ 
come of sufficient interest to claim a share, of our 
attention. The long wars and other public mis- 
foriuucs of the preceding century must have ma¬ 
terially retarded and thrown hack the northern 
kingdom in the career of civilisation. The social 
habits of the people inevitably during these events 
acquired a rudeness and ferocity corresponding to 
the circumstances in which they were placed. 
Hence, during the present period, the manners of 
the Scots were probably less refined, their pastimes 
less joyous, and their whole mode of living more 
barbarous and squalid, than they had been two 
centuries before. 

According to Froissart, who bad himself visited 
Scotland when a young man, soon after the. middle 
of the fourteenth century, some. French auxiliaries, 
who came, over in the year 1384, were struck with 
horror atthe penury and barbarism of the country. 
At this time, he tells us, the city of Edinburgh was 
not. so large, as Valenciennes or Tournay. Though 
it contained about four thousand houses, these were 
merely wretched wooden hovels, covered with straw, 
which were with little reluctance set fire, to by their 
owners whenever an enemy appeared—just as used 
to be. done by the old savage Caledonians in the time 
of Agricola. Even so late as the time of James I., 
the houses in the towns of Scotland, as xvc are in¬ 
formed by /Eneas Sylvius, when built of stone, at 
all, were without lime; and in the villages they 
were roofed with turf, while a row’s Hide supplied 
the place of a door. The dwellings of the bor¬ 
derers, and those who inhabited the parts of the coun¬ 
try most liable to invasion, were, of a still more 
wretched description, consisting, for the most part, 
of three or four poles for props, and whatever loose 
materials were at hand ; so that a man could erect 
a dwelling of this kind in three days. On the ap¬ 
proach of the English, the. Scots destroyed these 
extemporaneous fabrics without scruple, and con¬ 
veyed their cattle and provisions to places of 
safety; and having thus left their enemy no 
alternative hut retreat or starvation, they gathered 
in full force, burst through some unguarded part 
of the English frontier, and returned with booty 

• Harbour* Hr'ic**. 


that repaid them tenfold for the ruin of their 
towns and vdlages. Of course, the in-door life 
and accommodations of such a people must 
have been wretched in the extreme. /Eneas 
Sylvius, while he tells us that the Scots had llesh 
and fish in plenty, adds, that bread was regarded 
as an absolute dainty among them. The French 
knights who came over, as has just been men¬ 
tioned, in the reign of Robert II., could obtain no 
wine in Scotland but at a great price, while the 
ale was weak and thin, and the bread made of 
barley or oats* The state of the Highlanders was 
still more wretched than that of their neighbours 
of the lowlands ; for we are told that sometimes 
they were reduced to cat even the lmrk of trees.} 
James I., among other improvements, endeavoured 
to introduce among his subjects a more comfort¬ 
able mode of living, and partially succeeded; but 
for tins he gut little thanks, ns the people heavily 
complained of what they called his English epi¬ 
curism.}: 

The ca.-tles of the Scottish nobles were exposed 
to the destructive visitations of fire, and sword, 
equally with the huts of their vassals; and there¬ 
fore the same economical principle prevailed in 
their construction; they were consequently of far 
inferior character and dimensions to the baronial 
residences of the English. Indeed, during the 
earliest atid hottest portions of the warfare with 
England several of the Scottish nobles patriotically 
destroyed the castles of their ancestors, that they 
might not he occupied by the enemy as fortresses; 
and then betook themselves like outlaws to the 
fields and green-woods, where they carried on a 
sort of guerilla warfare, amidst all the. barbarising 
circumstances of such a condition. Such a per¬ 
sonage, among others, was that heroic adherent, of 
Bruce, Sir James Douglas, who thrice dismantled 
his own castle alter it had been as often repaired 
by tile enemy,§ and acquired such a love of a 
houseless life, that he “ liked better,” he said, 
“ to hear the lark sing than the mouse cheep.” 
When ail interval of peace succeeded, the. bolder 
chieftain entertained his retainers in his clumsy 
castle, or /icrl, in the best style Ins resources per¬ 
mitted ; and the. cattle that had been driven from 
the English pastures smoked in shapeless masses 
upon the board, and were hacked in pieces by the 
knives and daggers of the feasters. As wc have 
already seen, wine must have been only an occa¬ 
sional visitor at these rude banquets, the supply 
coming generally from the cellars of Carlisle and 
Newcastle. When these uncertain resources began 
to fail, the cry of “ Snaffle, spur and spear!” was 
joyfully shouted; an inroad into the land of plenty 
was proclaimed, and the larder was cither speedily 
replenished, or its services w’ere no longer re¬ 
quired. The highest of the northern nobility, 
however, endeavoured to add something like mag¬ 
nificence to their rude cheer, and several of the. 
Douglases, who rivalled their sovereigns in splen- 

• Fromart. + Opera Pii, ii. 

X Pinkerton. § See Vol. i. p, 730. 
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dour, dined amidst the sounding of timbrels and 
trumpets. 

The Burgundian historian lie Coucy, who is 
supposed to have accompanied Mary of Gucldrcs 
to Scotland, in 1449, describes the banquet that 
was held on her marriage to James II. ; and from 
his account, we perceive that even the royal living, 
at this period, was wofully deficient, not only in 
refinement, but in common comfort. The first 
dish was a boar’s head painted, and stuck full of 
coarse bits of flax. This was served up in a huge 
platter, which was surrounded with thirty-two 
banners, that bore, the arms of the king and the 
principal nubility ; and the flax was set on fire, 
amidst the loud acclamations of the assembly. 
Alter this goodly device, a ship of silver was pro¬ 
duced, which was probably a vessel of that form 
filled with salt and spices, for the accommodation 
of the guests. Five Scottish dignitaries of the 
church exhibited the steadiness of their nerves to 
the admiring strangers, bv draining a huge wooden 
bowl of wine without spilling a drop. The. wine 
and other liquors were banded round in great pro¬ 
fusion, and the dinner lasted five hours, there 
being neither dancing nor supper. All this ap¬ 
peared gloss and savage to the knights of (ilueldrcs, 
and pmhuhly to the new queen also—for she wept 
bitterly on their taking leave to depart, to their 
own home. 

In other particulars the domestic life of the 
Scottish nobility considerably resembled that of 
the English. Minstrels were common m Scotland 
as in England ; some of them confining themselves 
to the singing of'sacred music; others, who were 
rlncflv 11 ighlamlei s or Irishmen, reciting talcs 
and ballads. The fool, with Ins cap, bells, and 
bauble, was also a usual appendage to the domestic 
establishment of a Scottish nobleman ; and tumblers 
and juggins paid their occasional visits, ami pei- 
fonued teats of agility and sleiglit-of-luuid similar 
to those exhibited in England. To these sources 
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of amusement we may add the game of tables 
(draughts or chess) and jxiwmo, or tennis. This 
last game was a favourite m the court of James I. ; 
mid that monarch might perhaps have escaped from 
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his assifcsins, had he not caused a small private 
outlet from the vault below his bedchamber to be 
closed up a few days before his,dcath, because his 
tennis-balls uscif to escape through it at piny. 

The active sports and amusements of the Scottish 
nobles do not seem to have been pursued with the 
sainelieciiness as those of the English, in part, 
perhaps, owing to the continual warfare in which 
the Scots were engaged with eacii other, as well as 
with the common enemy. Men who scldonl en¬ 
joyed the luxury of doffing their -heavy harness 
had little need, either of the gratuitous excitement 
or labour of violent exercises; and, therefore, 
although hunting and hawking were practised 
among them, we do not read either of such fre¬ 
quent or such splendid meetings for these joyous 
purposes, as were common in the south. A dif¬ 
ferent kind of amusement in a great measure occu¬ 
pied the wardens of the Scottish marches, viz , the 
hunting of border thieves—an exercise which the 
Douglases seemed to legard as their especial vo¬ 
cation ; Archibald, the ninth Earl of Angus, de¬ 
clared that he enjoyed more delight ill hunting a 
border thief, than others had in limiting hares.* 
These doughty Ninnods, however, were often 
thrown out. in the chase; for their game were as 
licet as Imres, and more running than fixes. 
Among the old laws of Scotland, x\e. find one 
enacted in 145S, denouncing penalties against 
those who destroyed the nests and eggs of birds of 
game, or killed rabbits during the time of snow. 

'Die hands of retainers by whom the Scottish 
nobles were attended were in the present period 
still more luminous than it was customary to 
maintain in England. These trains of the northern 
nobility also, being more for strength and safety 
than vain-glorious parade, were of a more exclu¬ 
sively martial character than those, of England. 
The most, potent of the Douglases seldom rode 
with li wer than twelve hundred well-armed horse¬ 
men, and the other nobles Imd followers in pro¬ 
portion. The royal authonty, which was commonly 
kept m abeyance, and frequently made contemptible 
by these powerful chieftains, lepeatedlv endea¬ 
voured, though at no sin 11 hazard, to icmedy this 
evil. 1 n the reign of Ruin it lh. it wa- enact.il, 
that, to prevent the meat, and humble ravage-, 
depiedalmus, tires, and homicides, wInch were <hu!\ 
committed in evety part of the kingdom, no person 
travelling should la allowed more attendant- than 
those whose maintenance he actually defrayed. By 
tins it. would appear that a great portion of these 
armed lollovveis often did not really belong to the 
household or vassalage of the chief to whom they 
attached themselves, but only assumed for the time 
his livery, for the protection it. conferred, or the 
opportunities il afforded of revenge or plunder. 
The same law was repeated and enforced with 
energy by James I.; but after his death the evil 
revelled to its former state.f Another law of 
James I., and which was repeated in the following 

* GoilserolVs Hist, of the llotwf of Douglas. 
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reign, exhibits a curious feature in the mshiners of 
Scotland at this period. It would appear that a 
class of sturdy beggars, called corners, either pos¬ 
sessing, or pretending to gentle, birth, followed 
their calling, not in humility and rags, but with 
horses, hounds, and attendants, thrusting ^hem- 
selves upon the hospitality of those who were, not 
strong enough tq deny them, and living at free 
quarters among the farmers and clergy. When 
these* lordly “ gaberlunyies” were caught, they 
were shorn of*their false gentility, by being de¬ 
prived of their hounds and horses. The voluntary 
hospitalitv of the period also was so great, and was 
found so incompatible with the improvement of 
the people, that hostelrios were ordered to he 
erected throughout the country, in winch those 
who travelled were lequircd to lodge or refresh 
themselves, instead of repairing to private houses. 
But in a disconnected and uncivilised land, a 
guest is such a welcome importer of tidings, and 
such an excellent substitute for books and news¬ 
papers, that this law was little regarded. 

In the article of chivalry, we find that, the Scots 
were eminent among the bravest of Europe, and 
the highest testimony was borne to their valour 
both by friends and enemies. As might lie ex¬ 
pected, the oaths of knightly investiture were the 
same among them as in other countries; and it is 
probable that the preparatory exercises of the 
young candidates for knighthood were al-o the 
same. In battle, the northern knights exhibited 
great daring and devoteduess; and the dying 
1). niglas, at Otterbourne, only spoke the sentiments 
of Ins brethren at large, when he thanked God 
that he had fallen like Ins race, with whom it was 
not the fashion to die in their beds.* The courte¬ 
sies practised between the Scottish and English 
knights, during the fiercest periods of their national 
warfare, form one of the most engaging chapters in 
the history of chivalry. When not too busily 
engaged in actual war, we find that tilts and tour¬ 
naments were held in Scotland by the kings and 
nobles, although they were not adorned by such 
crowds of foreigners and displays of pomp, as 
those that graced the warlike solemnities of their 
more wealthy neighbours. The Scottish knights 
also, during the intervals of peace or truce, re¬ 
paired with alacrity to tlm tournaments of Eng¬ 
land, sometimes as spectators, sometimes as com¬ 
batants, where they added largely to the military 
reputation of their country, f 

Ordeal-combats, or the appeal to Heaven by 
arms, were also of frequent occurrence among the 
Scots. As it often happened, too, that the bor¬ 
derers of both countries invaded or plundered each 
other during periods of truce, when detection was 
difficult, and a regular trial not to he expected, 
ordeal-combats were sometimes appointed for the 
discovery of the person in fault. Either English¬ 
man or Scot, who considered himself aggrieved by 
one of the opposite nation, made his charge, and 
summoned the accused to battle, on which a fair 

* Froissart. j Wiuton.—Bower,—C.ixton. 


field was appointed for the combatants. Some¬ 
times the person so appealed saw reason to refuse 
the summons ; and in this case, a different mode 
of purgation was appointed. If charged, for in¬ 
stance, with stealing cattle (the common ground 
of offence), he was required to bring the animals 
claimed by the appellant to that part of the Tweed, 
or the Esk, where these rivers formed the frontier 
line, and drive them into the stream. If the cattle 
made for the other side, and escaped alive to the 
opposite kingdom, they were adjudged to the 
claimant ; and if they were drowned before they 
reached the middle of the river, he was entitled 
to their full value from the defendant. It is 
remarkable, too, that the border priests were 
subjected to ibis law of arms equally with the 
wildest moss-troopers; and on the accusation of 
any person of the opposite kingdom, the reverend 
cleik, who was prohibited by the canon from 
answering the challenge in person, was obliged to 
hire a champion and send him to the lists in his 
stead. If tins substitute chanced to he vanquished, 
the odium of the crime rested upon the principal, 
and lie was held to be declared guilty by the 
righteous judgment of 1 leaven, to the great dispa¬ 
ragement of his character and clerical office—a 
grievance and a scandal of which these reverend 
victims of chivalry very heavily and justly com¬ 
plained.* 

The Scots, in their mode of warfare, were so 
much addicted to hand-blows and close fighting, 
that the bow could never be naturalised among 
them, even though they experienced its effects so 
fatally in the hands of the English; and the few 
archers to be found in the Scottish ranks were 
chiefly Highlanders and Isles-men—people held 
in very light estimation by the knights and war¬ 
like burghers of the Lowlands. These Scottish 
bowmen, too, were very inefficient, in consequence 
of their diawing the bow-string only to the breast, 
while, tin* English archer drew his to the t ight ear, 
hv which the arrow was sent through plate and 
mail. The author of the poem of ‘ Christ’s Kirk on 
the Green’—whether James I. or James V.—ridi¬ 
cules this unskilfulness of his countrymen in a strain 
of grave, irony worthy of Cervantes himself. He 
describes several persons hi the midst of an affray, 
endeavouring to do deadly execution with the arrow ; 
but though their antagonists are close at hand, 
every shot is unsuccessful. One man is a whole 
acre’s breadth wide of the mark ; a second draws 
his string with such fury that the bow breaks in 
shivers; while a third, who discharges his arrow 
he knows not where, is persuaded that it has 
slaughtered a priest ‘ a mile beyond a mire,’ upon 
which this able archer, in a panic, throws down 
his artillery, and forthwith flics the country. For 
the purpose of encouraging archery, a law of 
Jam® I. prohibited the popular sports most in 
vogue, and decreed that all persons above twelve 
years old should he taught the use of the bow. It 
was also required that butts should he erected at 

• Sii Walter Scott’s Bonier Antiquities. 
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every parish church, at which every man was to 
shoot at least, six shots every holiday, while a line 
of twopence was to he levied upon those who 
failed to attend, for drink to the shooters. But 
though this law was repeated by James II., it 
seems to have produced little or no effect; and in 
spite of parish butts and holiday shots, the people 
still grasped as before their long spears and heavy 
battle-axes, at the report of danger or invasion. 

The sports of the common people of Scotland 
were chiefly those of a martial and still barbarous 
country—contentions of strength and bodily dex¬ 
terity, sueli as running, throwing liars and weights, 
leaping, /dicing, and wrestling. It also appears. 
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from th*e prohibitions of James I. and II., that 
tint game of golf warn already in great favour among 
the Scots, as it continues to be t!> the present day. 
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CHAPTKl! VII. 

HISTORY OF THE CONDITION OF TI1E PEOPLE. 


N its social cha- 
ractcr and circum¬ 
stances, as well as 
historically, the pre¬ 
sent period may he 
regarded as the close 
of the long interval, 
dividing ancient from 
modern civilization, 
which is commonly 
called the Middle 
Ages. As the reigns 
of Henry VI., Ed¬ 
ward IV., and Rich¬ 
ard III. belong to the 
ancient, and that of 
Henry VII. to the modern history of England, and 
indeed of Europe, so, in the state of the country and 
of the. people generally, under the former we con¬ 
template an order of things altogether, at least m 
its characteristic spirit and lineaments, passed away 
and extinct,—under the latter the beginning of the 
same social system that still subsists. At the 
point which divides the two we turn a corner, as it 
were, in following the progress of the country, and, 
losing sight of the scene with which we have 
hitherto been familiar, open our eyes upon a new 
prospect. Besides, however, the opportunity which 
the occasion affords us of casting a last look upon 
the Norman feudalism, and the character which it 
impressed upon society while it still continued to 
exert a predominating influence, the present period 
presents also some features of its own, of a ne.w and 
peculiar 1 kind, which demand our notice. It hap¬ 
pens, moreover, that in some respects the materials 
we possess for its illustration are more abundant, 
and throw more light upon the interior of social 
life, than those that have been available in any 
preceding era. 

The common estimate of the population of Eng¬ 
land at the time of the. Norman Conquest makes it 
to have amounted to about two millions of souls.* 
Three centuries after that date its amount appears 
to have been not much greater. A curious account 
has been preserved-)- of the produce of a capita¬ 
tion-tax levied in 1371 (the last year of Edward 
III.) upon all laypersons of either sex above fimr- 
te.en years of age, beggars only excepted ; and also 
upon all ecclesiastics, except the members of the. 
four mendicant orders. Cheshire and Durham, 

• See Vol. i p. 350. This in the calculation, not only of Turner 
nntl Mackintosh, as there staled, but also of Chiel Justice Hale,of 
iiregoiy King, of the late (ienrge ('hairnets, ami otht'la. 
f Pi luted ui the Arciueologi.i, wi. 340, 


however, being Palatine counties, and having col¬ 
lectors of their own, arc not included in the roll. 
Making the requisite allowances for these several 
omissions, the amount of the entire population of 
tire kingdom as deduced from this document will 
stand thus:— 


Kntire number of lay persons taxed, according 

to the enumeration in the roll. 1,370,1-111* 

Add a half for the children under fourteen, who 

would form nearly a third of the population GSR,221 

For Cheshire, taken as equal to Cornwall. 51, tl l 

For Durham, taken as equal to Northumber¬ 
land. 25.213 

Keelesiastical persons paying the tax. 251,101 

Mendicants, lay and ecclesiastical, about. 120,000 


Total population of England.. 2,290,4-18 


As however many persons, no doubt, altogether 
escaped the notice of the electors, and many others 
liable to the tax would he falsely represented as 
being under age, we shall probably not err in 
assuming the population of England at this time 
to have fallen little short of 2,400,000. l-’or 
Wales we may add 100,000 more, making the 
entire population of the kingdom about two mil¬ 
lions and a half. 

It is to he remembered, however, that not long 
before this time the numbers of the people had 
been immensely reduced by the great, plague 
which visited most of the countries of Europe in 
1349. According to Dr. Mead, this pestilence, 
the most destructive that lias ravaged the world in 
modern times, swept away more than half the 
inhabitants of every region of the earth which it 
invaded, f We have noticed in the preceding 
Book the effects of this visitation in thinning the 
numbers of the people of England, as attested not 
only hy the contemporary historians but by the 
declarations of the legislature. It occasioned, the 
reader may remember, so great a scarcity of 
curates that the church interfered to regulate the. 
rates at which tlu-y should he hired,! while the 
parliament made several attempts to reduce in like 
manner what were deemed the excessive wages 
demanded by common labourers and mechanics, 
also, of course, seeking to reap the natural benefit 
of their diminished numbers. § It is probable 
that Dr. Mead’s traditional account of the ravages 
of the pestilence is a considerable over-statement, 
and, in the space of nearly thirty years thathad 

• This is the total given in the document. A n umial, tlio summa¬ 
tion docs not quite agree with the items; but m this instance tin* 
difference is only about 10,000. 

+ Dim-ouimj concerning Pet-ulcnlial Contagion. 
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elapsed between it and the present enumeration, 
it may'be supposed that much of its waste would 
lie re [mi fed ; still, if instead of half the. people 
it only destroyed one-third of their number, 
and if half of that third had been recovered 
before the date of the enumeration that has just 
been quoted, it will follow that the population 
of England and Wales before the middle of the 
fourteenth century had reached the amount of three 
millions of surds,—in other words, had increased 
by nearly fifty per cent, in the fourse of the three 
centuries that had elapsed from the Norman Con¬ 
quest. All circumstances considered, this will 
appear to J>e not an improbable result. 

The fact, however, with which we are imme¬ 
diately concerned is, that, about twenty years before 
die commencement of the period we are now 
reviewing, the population of the kingdom was ap- 
paiently about two millions and a half. As there 
were no wars in the intermediate reign of Richard 
11, or other causes to occasion any great waste 
of human life (a few thousands of persons being 
pmhahlv all that perished in the disturbances in 
the early part of the reign), and as there was still 
a wide gap to he filled up, we. may assume that, 
by the beginning of the fifteenth century, the num¬ 
bers of tb" people of England and Wales bad 
increased to 2,ItH),000 at the least. 

A still farther insight into the state of the 
Country, in so far as regards the fundamental 
point of the. numhcis of the people, is afforded by 
the capitution-tax roll of 1377, in the notices 
which it contains of the population of all the prin¬ 
cipal towns. Adding to the numbers set down 
one-half for children under fourteen and for omis¬ 
sions, we obtain from these notices a population at 
this time for London (including most, probably 
both Westminster and Southwaik) of about 35,000 
persons, for York of nearly 11,000, for Bristol of 
9500, for Plymouth and Coventry of about 7300 
each, for Norwich of 0000, for Lincoln and Salis- 
Imn of about 5000 each, for Lynn of about 4700, 
for Colchester of 4400, for Beverley and New- 
eastlc.-upon-Tyiie 4000 each, for Canterbury 3900, 
for Bury St. Edmund’s 3700, for Oxford 3000, 
tor Gloucester 3400, for Leicester, Shiewshury, 
and Yarmouth, about 3000 each; for Hereford 
2800, for lily and Cambridge 2500 each, for 
Exeter, Worcester, and Hull, 2300 each ; for 
Ipswich, Northampton, Nottingham, and Win¬ 
chester, between 2300 and 2100 each ; for Stam¬ 
ford, Newark, Wells, Ludlow, Southampton, 
Derby, Lichfield, Chichester, Boston, and Carlisle, 
between 2000 and 1000 each; for Rochester, 
Bath, and Dartmouth, between 900 and 700 each. 
Not a single town is enumerated in the counties of 
Cornwall, Dorset, Berks, Buckingham, Hertford, 
Bedford, Huntingdon, Rutland, Lancaster, and 
Westmoreland ; and no other except London in 
those, of Middlesex and Surrey. Tims, in the 
latter part, of the. fourteenth century, the map of 
England scarcely exhibited thirty towns containing 
above 2000 inhabitants each; and, of these, two 


onlv, besides the capital, contained a population of 
10,000 each. The. entire town population at this 
time may he. set. dow n at about* 170,000 pci sows, 
or little more than a fifteenth of the general popu¬ 
lation of the kingdom. 

The.circiimstaiiccs of the early part, of the fif- 
tecntlrcentury, and especially the consumption of 
human life occasioned by the •Ficneh wins of 
Henry V., and the much larger draughts of jneu 
afterwards wasted ill the vain attempt, to preserve 
what he had won, are well attested not only to have, 
prevented any increase, hut to have effected a sen¬ 
sible reduction in the numbers of the English 
people. In addition to the statements of the 
chroniclers as to the, difficulties (hat came at length 
to he felt, in raising even a moderate military force, 
we have the evidence of various acts of the legis¬ 
lature either expressly declaratory of the fact of 
such diminution, or implying it by the. contrivance 
of expedients intended to remedy the inconve¬ 
niences it was found to have produced. Thus, in 
a statute passed in 1421 (the 9 lien. V. st. 1, e. 5), 
repealing a previous statute of 13-10, respecting the. 
length of time during which sheriffs should hold 
office, the reason alleged for the extension of the 
period from one year to four is, that, whereas for¬ 
merly there were “divers valiant and sufficient 
persons” in every comity to serve the office, “as 
well 1 >v divers pestilences within the realm of 
England as bv the wars without the realm, there is 
not now such sufficiency.” This may not indeed 
have been the true reason of the change that was 
made, which may have been a politic arrangement, 
the real motive of which it would not have been 
expedient to avow; hut still the statement would 
scarcely have been advanced even as a pietext, if 
it had not coincided with the common observation, 
or at least, with the common opinion, of men at the 
time. But perhaps a stronger proof of the decrease 
of the population is afforded by the successive 
efforts that continued to he made to regulate, in 
other words to reduce, by legislative enactment, 
the market price of labour, and by the rise of that 
price, notwithstanding such attempts to keep it 
down. The old statutes regulating wages were 
re-enacted, with some amendments, in 1427 and 
1429 (by the 6 lien. VI. c. 3, and the 8 Hen. VI. 
r. 8); and in 1444 the wages of all the common 
descriptions of labourers were expressly fixed by 
statute,* in the same manner as those of servants 
in husbandry had been fifty-six years before.f 
On comparing the two acts, however, we, find a 
very considerable rise in the rates fixed by that of 
later date, in all those eases to which they both 
refer. Thus, the annual wages of a bailiff arc 
raised from 13.?. 4</. to 23.?. 4 <1.; of a master-hind, 
carter, or chief shepherd, from 10?. to 20?. ; of a 
common servant in husbandry, from 7?. to 15?.; 
and of a female labourer, from (E. to 10?. The 
act of 1444 also expressly allows clothes of a cer¬ 
tain value to each farming-servant, as well as meat 
and drink ; hut it. is probable that diet at least, if 
• £1 lira. V I, c. U. t IS Ktoll. II. c. 4. 
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not clothing, was also intended to be aLowed by 
the former act, although not distinctly specified. 

It is possible, kuleed, that, othpr causes besides 
the contraction of the supply of labour may have 
contributed to bring about this augmentation of its 
market value. The. depreciation of the coinage 
would account for a small part of the effect. Part 
of it might be llie consequence of the growth of 
trade, which would absorb a portion of the popu¬ 
lation that had been heretofore occupied in agri¬ 
culture. The'general emancipation of the. villains, 
also, which had apparently been nearly completed 
before the commencement of the fifteenth eenturv,* 
would of course create an augmented demand for 
the services of free labourers in the cultivation of 
the earth. But us this social revolution would 
create as much labour of one kind as it abstracted 
or destroyed of another, wc cannot lay much of 
the rise of wages which now took place to its 
account. 

There can he no doubt, however, that not only 
the social importance, lmt the social position gene¬ 
rally, of the labouring classes, would he eventually 
elevated by the extinction of villenage, and, it mnv 
he added, by those efforts on their own part to 
which, notwithstanding much in them that was 
blameablc. and attended with calamitous conse¬ 
quences at the moment, it must he admitted that 
their release from bondage was in all probability 
mainly owing. The insurrection of Wat Tyler 
and his followers, in the beginning of the reign of 
Richard II., besides giving a blow to villenage 
from which it appears never to have, recovered, 
could not fail to impress upon the rest of the 
community an abiding conviction of the popular 
strength, and a salutary dread of provoking anv 
new explosion of it. Seventy years afterwards the 
commons rose again, in what, is called the rebellion 
of .lack Cade, and were again put down as before; 
lmt this demonstration also, unsuccessful us it was 
in regard to its immediate objects, no doubt helped 
to carry forward the body of the people another 
step in their course towards their due position in 
the state. The difference between the demands 
and avowed designs of the insurgents, on these 
two occasions, is very remarkable, and throws a 
strong light upon the progress the labouring classes 
had actually achieved in the intervening period. 
In 1380 their principal demand was the abolition 
of the system of villenage or slavery : to any posi¬ 
tive political rights, any power of interfering in 
the making of the laws or in the regulation of 
public affairs, they made no claim. In 1450 not 
a word was said on the subject of villenage; that 
question was already settled : villenage was already 
almost, if not altogether, swept away. What the 
commons now insisted upon was, if not the con¬ 
cession of political power, at least the redress of 
various public grievances, such as the profuse 
waste by the king of the revenues of the crown, 
the illegal seizure by the crown of the property of 
the subject, the exclusion from the government of 
# Set? vol. i. p. 887* 
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the persons of highest rank and greatest natural 
influence m the kingdom in favour of foreigners or 
low-horn minions, the extortions of the sheriffs 
and collectors of taxes, the delays and other abuses 
in the administration of justice. One of their 
complaints, indeed, amounted to a distinct assertion 
of popular rights,—they remonstrated against the 
illegal interference of the nobility iti elections of 
knights of the shire, and required that the free 
choice of their representatives in parliament should 
he left, where the law had placed it, in the hands 
of the people. Successful or not for the present, 
the proclamation of such pretensions, by men with 
arms in their hands, was sounding the trumpet, to 
a battle which could only end with the conquest, 
by the popular force, of all that was now claimed. 

On the lirst view it might seem that the course 
of events in the latter part of the present period,— 
the confusion and devastation of the wars of the 
Roses,— must have proved unfavourable to the 
advancement of the great body of the English 
people, either in the career of political enfranchise* 
ment or in any other line of social progress. But 
the storm of a eivil war, though the most cala¬ 
mitous of all public visitations to the persons of 
property and station in a country, and even to the 
middle classes, when there is any section of the 
community entitled to be so designated, may pass 
with much less destructive effect over the heads of 
the lowest order of the people. While it throws 
down whatever is of height enough to come in the 
wav of its fury, there is comparative security for 
that which is already on the ground and cannot In 
thrown down. The labouring population, indeed, 
may lie subjected to many temporary inconve¬ 
niences by the crisis ; they cannot lmt suffer from 
the downfall of those upon whom they have hitherto 
been dependent for the purchase of their labom. 
In this way they may he said to he, exposed to 
the danger of being partially and for a season 
smothered beneath the tumbling ruins of their 
superiors. But, as a body at least, whatever nun 
be the fate of individuals of their number, they 
are certain very soon to rise again from under the 
pressure of this incumbrance. They have lost 
nothing which they may not, and will not, speedih 
regain. On the other hand, in certain circum¬ 
stances, a convulsion which shakes the ancient 
social edifice to its basis, mid lays its proud pinna¬ 
cles in the dust, may do for the elevation of the 
great body of the people in a few years what they 
might else have waited centuries for in vain. In 
England, at the. middle of the fifteenth century, 
notwithstanding the decay of villenage, and some 
first feeble breathings of the spirit of popular 
freedom, the nightmare of the old feudalism still 
held the nation prostrate and comparatively power¬ 
less under its weight. The grasp of the incubus 
was for the first time effectually loosened by the 
fierce war of factions which now arose, and dislo¬ 
cated and shook down so much that was ancient, 
and high, and strong. The mere slaughter of the 
barons, and the extirpation of many noble houses, 
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would, as it were, let in the requisite light and air 
for the growth of the liberties of the commons, 
which thay had overshadowed. The circumstances 
of the case, also, mid the. course of events, operated 
directly to raise the people to an importance which 
thev had never before enjoyed. It was alike the 
mtciest of each of the contending factions both to 
court the favour of the people, and as much as pos- 
Jiihle to spare rather than to destroy them. It was 
not, as in a war between two different nations, 
where each naturally strives to weaken the. strength 
of the other by the widest Tlevastation if can 
accomplish of the. ranks of its adversary: here, 
besides the consideration that, the people were the 
yen' pnze’tlmt was contended for, and their preser¬ 
vation, therefore, equally the object of both parties, 
they were, even while the contest, was proceeding, 
the common source from which both drew their 
supplies of strength ; and the very men that fought 
for the House of York to-day might he. arrayed 
in support of that of Lancaster to-morrow. For 
this appears to have been really nearly alto¬ 
gether a war of the barons, and scarcely at all 
a war of the people; the latter stem never to 
have had their hearts in it, — never to have 
laid their passions or convictions strongly engaged 
on one side, or the other,—but, although com¬ 
pelled to take a part in the struggle, to have 
leallv eared very little, what might be its issue. 
We might, almost suppose that, they were contented 
to allow it to take its course, in the feeling that, 
co whichsoever way it might, it was, in the mean 
time, serving their purpose. The barons, on the 
other hand, had individually an interest in the 
success of the one side or the other, and, though 
they sometimes changed sides, still every one of 
them was always necessarily involved with the 
foi tunes of the party with which he was acting at 
the time. They were, therefore, as it were, the 
pliiveis in the game ; the people were, merely the 
balls or counters with which it was played. It is 
remarkable, accordingly, that while in the old wars 
with the French the chief destruction of life was 
always among the common soldiery, and the nobles 
and knights were usually spared, the practice in 
these wars of the lloscs was precisely the reverse; 
—-now, we are told, the commonalty were spared, 
and the persons of rank were slaughtered. In 
some instances it is expressly stated that orders 
were given to that effect when the battle was 
joined. Even the industry of the people, and the 
progress of the useful arts, were probably much 
less seriously interrupted by this civil contest than 
might at first he imagined. This has been strongly 
put by a modern writer. “ It is commonly sup¬ 
posed,” he observes, “ and generally remarked, by 
historians and writers on ethics, that, of all wars, 
civil conflicts are the least defensible, as being the 
most ruinous to the wealtli and population of a 
country. In no point of view is it meant here to 
palliate the evils either of domestic or foreign 
wars ; hut, viewing them in : their calamitous 
effects only, I much doubt whether the ravages 


occasioned by civil contest are not the soonest 
repaired. In a war between two nations, the 
object of hostilities is, generally,Vm both parts, hv 
violence and force, to reduce the enemy to submis¬ 
sion. The peaceful labours of that class, from 
which the resources of a nation are principally 
derived are seldom much respected by an invader; 
whereas, in a civil contest, the. .destruction of a 
party is usually the only object in view : opinion, 
too, must necessarily he much courted in a country 
which is unhappily plunged in domestic warfare. 
The contending parties are. anxious to conciliate 
the affections of the people, on whom the issue of 
the contest must ultimately much depend; and, 
however merciless they may he to each other, they 
have seldom any interest to lay waste their common 
country. Accordingly, it does not appear from his¬ 
tory that civil wars, however much to he deplored 
in other respects, have always greatly impeded the 
progress, of nations to prosperity. The fury of 
Marius and Svlla, and the bloody contest of the 
Triumvirs, it might have been supposed would 
have retaitied the advancement of the Roman 
state; yet it appears that, whilst the blood of her 
citizens was profligately lavished by ambition, she 
was making a rapid progress ill all the arts and 
refinements of civilised life. So neither did the 
violence of the. League and the Huguenots in 
France, nor the fatal divisions between King 
Charles and his parliament in this country, how¬ 
ever destructive to the individuals concerned in 
them, destroy the spirit of national improvement. 
The truth is, that wars are chiefly destructive in 
proportion as they destroy the means and sources 
of subsistence : could we. possibly suppose tiiat 
a civil contest would he limited to the slaughter of 
human beings, the nation (if her other resources 
continued unexhausted) would, no doubt, in a few 
years regain her lost population. The. multipli¬ 
cation of every species of animals, and of every 
commodity, is regulated on the, same, principle, and 
will be either retrograde, stationary, or progressive, 
its the. demand for labour (which is created by the 
capital stock of a country) diminishes or increases. 
If, therefore, any circumstance takes place which, 
without affecting the wealth, should reduce the 
population of a country, the market would he so 
much understocked with labour; and, the demand 
of labour continuing the same, all the encourage¬ 
ments to promote marriage, and the multiplica¬ 
tion of labourers, would operate in full force, and 
gradually repair the ravages of any depopulating 
cause.”* 

In this way, it may he. supposed, would the 
general body of the labouring population in Eng¬ 
land, in addition to the political advantages that 
have just, been adverted to, benefit, from the dimi¬ 
nution of their numbers by the wars and pestilences 
of the fifteenth century. We have already seen 
that a considerable rise of wages took place in the 
course of the first, half of the period, lit the case 
of labourers in husbandry, the advance between 
• Eden's State of the Poor, i. C7- 
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1388 and 1444 seems to liave been frobi fifty to 
a hundred per cent, and there is no reason to sup¬ 
pose. that it was not as great in the case of labourers 
of other descriptions, although in regard to them 
the statutes on the subject do not afford us the same 
materials for making the comparison. The irn- 
prdvement that contjpucd to take place (ill the 
condition of thc,working classes to the, end of the 
present period may be inferred from the statutes 
respecting apparel which were passed in the reign 
of Edward 1V. as compared with the enactments 
of the same kind at an earlier date. In 1444 the 
entire annual allowance for clothing to an agri¬ 
cultural servant was lived at 3s. -hi* In 1403 a 
statute, pajsed with the declared purpose of cheek¬ 
ing the progress of luxury and expense in clothing, 
on the ground, as it is alleged, that “the commons, 
as well men as women, have worn and daily do 
wear excessive and inordinate array and apparel, to 
the great displeasure of God and impoverishing of 
this realm of England, and to the enriching of other 
strange realms and countries to the final destruc¬ 
tion of the husbandry (that is, the general econo¬ 
mical welfare) of this said realm,” ordained, among 
many other things, that the clothing of servants in 
husbandry, of common labourers and servants, and 
of artificers dwelling out of a city or borough, and 
also of their wives, should he of cloth not passing 
the price of 2.v. the broad vartl.t It is evident that 
this allowance must, have raised the cost of a 
labourer’s clothing very considerably above the 
former statutory amount of 3v. 4r/. a-ycar ; and 
yet even this was a curtailment of the still more 
expensive kind of clothing which in many in¬ 
stances had come into use among that class of Un¬ 
people. Another clause of the statute even implies 
the prevalence, among the same class, of a degree 
of luxury in apparel going beyond that of high- 
priced broad-cloth : it is enacted that no labourer 
or labourer's wife, shall in future wear any girdle 
garnished with silver. The irirdl.es here spoken of 
were probably of metal. It is also ordered that, no 
servant or labourer shall wear any “ close hosen,” 
which seems to have been a garment combining 
the modern breeches and stockings,{ “ whereof 
the pair shall pass m price fourteen pence.’’ In a 
subsequent statute passed in 1482,§ the price of a 
labourer’s hose is permitted to he so high as 
eighteen pence, which may be taken as tin evidence 
that the condition of that class of the people con¬ 
tinued to maintain its ascending direction, and 
that they went on clothing themselves better and 
better notwithstanding all these sumptuary laws. 

These statutes for the regulation of .qiparcl, and 
in some eases also of other items of expense, afford 
some curious information respecting the condition 
and mode of living of other orders of the .com¬ 
munity as well as the labouring classes. We will 
arrange, in the order of time, a few of the most, 
remarkable enactments of those of the fourteenth 

* 23 Hc'iirj Vl. p 12, +3 Edward IV. r, 5. 

j “ Ch.uiM*7.‘’ \t ilip <ninitial French term. 
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awl fifteenth centuries. The first we shall notice 
are. the succession of acts passed in 1363,* for the 
correction “ of the outrageous and excessive ap¬ 
parel of divers people, against their estate and 
degree.” This collection of sumptuary regulations 
begins with an ordinance touching the diet of 
domestic servants ; grooms and servants, it is de¬ 
clared, whether of lords or of tradesmen and arti¬ 
ficers,-j- “ shall he served to eat and drink once 
a-day of flesh or of fish, and the remnant (that is, 
the rest of their food) of other victuals, as of milk, 
butter, and cheese*, and other such victuals.” The 
object of the law seems to have been to limit their 
right to be fed with flesh or fish to one meal a-day. 
Such a provision certainly implies, anything rather 
than the general prevalence of a meagre or pe¬ 
nurious style, of living at this time. It is further 
ordered that the said servants shall have “ clothes 
for their vesture or hosing, whereof the whole 
cloth shill 1 not exceed two lninks, and that they 
wear no cloth of higher price, of their buying nor 
otherwise, nor nothing of gold nor of silver em¬ 
broidered, aimeled, nor ol' silk.” Their wives 
and daughters are forbidden to wear veils of a 
higher price than twelve pence each, Hamlin afts- 
meu and yeomen, again, arc allowed to wear elolh 
of the. price of forty shillings the whole cloth ; but, 
no doth of gold nor of silver, nor girdle, kiiile, 
button, l ing, garter, owche, ribband, chain, or any 
other ornament of gold or ol silver, nor any ap¬ 
parel embroidered, or of silk: t.licir wives and 
daughters are ordned to wear “ no veil of silk, 
but only of yarn made, within the realm, nor no 
manner of fur, nor of budge, but only lamb, coney, 
cat, and fox.” Nearly the same regulations un¬ 
laid down for the attire of esquires and all undet 
the degree of a knight who liave not lands or rents 
to the value of 100/. a-ycar, only that the cloth of 
which tlu-ir dress is made, is permitted to be of the 
value o' four marks and a hall, or sixty shilling*; 
Esquires having lands or rents to the annual value 
ol 200 marks (133/. tie. 8</.) are allowed to “ take 
and wear cloths of the price of live minks (3/. (J, 
Sil.) the whole doth, and cloth of silk and ol 
silver, ribband, girdle, and other apparel reason¬ 
ably garnished of silver;” and their wives and 
daughters, “ fur turned up of minever, without 
ermine or lcluse, or any manner of stone, hut for 
their heads.” “ Merchants, oilmens, and burgesses, 
artificers, and people of handicraft, as well within 
the city of Loudon as elsewhere,” having goods 
and chattels of the clear value of 500/., are allowed 
to dress like esquires and gentlemen of 100/ 
a-yeur; and those possessing property to the 
amount of 1000/., like, landed proprietors of 200/. 
a-vear. Other regulations follow respecting the 
apparel of knights and of clergymen which it c 
unnecessary for our present purpose to quote. Tin 1 
last enactment is, that “ Carters, ploughmen, 
drivers of the plough, oxherds, cowherds, shep¬ 
herds, swineherds, (leys, and all other keepers ol 

•37 I'<1 ward III. chaps. ft -14. 

1 Servant?, as trignunrs come tie. ineistcic ctiloa artificers. 
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beasts, threshers of corn, and all manner of people 
of the estate of a groom, attending to husbandry, 
and all .other people that have not forty shillings 
of goods nor of chattels, shall not take nor wear no 
manner of cloth but blanket and russet wool of 
twelve pence, and shall wear their girdles of linen 
according to their estate; and that in eating and 
drinking they live in the manner as pertaineth to 
them, and not excessively.” It does not destroy 
the historical value of this “ ordinance of living 
and of apparel,” as evidence of the relative and 
actual conditions of the several ranks of the com¬ 
munity at the time when it was passed, that it 
was totally repealed the following year.* The 
subject, However, as already mentioned, again drew 
the attention of the legislature, and gave occasion 
to a new law in 14(i3. This will in some degree 
show us the progress of wealth and luxury during 
the century that had elapsed. The statute begins 
by interdicting to knights, esquires, and gentlemen, 
and to their wives and daughters, according to their 
respective ranks, a great, variety of descriptions of 
noli or ornamental attire, such as cloth of gold, 
corses wrought with gold, fur of sables, cloth of 
velvet upon velvet, cloth of silk being of the 
colour of purple, velvet, satin branched, counterfeit 
doth of silk in imitation of that kind of satin, 
corses wrought like to velvet or to satin branched, 
or fur of ermine. The lord mayor of London, it 
may he observed, and his wife, are allowed to wear 
the array of knights bachelors and their wives; 
the aldermen and recorder of London, and the 
mayors of other cities and towns, that of esquires 
and gentlemen having property to the yearly value 
of forty pounds. It is next ordained that no man 
having less than forty pounds a-yeur, or his wife 
or daughter, shall wear any fur of martrons 
(martins V), letuse, pure grey, or pure minever, or 
any giidlo. garnished with gold or silver, or any 
corse of silk made out of the realm, or*any ker¬ 
chiefs (apparently the same thing called veils in 
the foimer uct) whereof the price of a plightf shall 
exceed the sum of 3«. 4/1. He, again, whose pro¬ 
perty does not amount to the yearly value of forty 
shillings, is forbidden “ to wear in array for his 
body ” any fustian bustian, or fustian of Naples, 
any scarlet cloth in grain, or any fur except black 
or white lamb. In regard to yeomen and all 
persons under that degree, it is ordained that they 
use no bolsters, nor stuffing of wool, cotton, or 
caddis, nor any other stuffing, in their doublets, 
but only a proper lining. The stuffing was a 
fashionable superfluity, which it seems even per¬ 
sons of this rank had now begun to adopt. A sin¬ 
gular clause follows, prohibiting all persons not of 
noble, rank from wearing garments of indecent 
brevity (the rule is laid down in terms of the most 
explicit na rcle), and therefore, as it would appear, 
making it one of the privileges of the nobility to 
indulge in that sort of offensive exposure. Lords 

• liy IWSHtli Edward III. c. 8. 

t " a plight was a yard and a quarter in length."—Eden, State of 
the 1 our, i. 63. 
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only, an* no others, it is also ordained, may wear 
shoes or boots having pikes more than two inches 
long. Finally, .as already noticed, servants in 
husbandry, and also artificers living in the country, 
and their wives, are restricted by this statute to 
clothing of which the material shall not be of 
highe^ price than two shil4piu,s the yard, and are 
prohibited from wearing cither l\pse costing more 
than fourteen pence a pair, or girdles garnished 
with silver. The price, also, of the kerchiefs (or 
coverings for the head) to be worn by the wives of 
this class of the community is limited to twelve, 
pence the plight. On the subject of kerchiefs, or 
“ coverchiefs,” in general, it is enacted that, inas¬ 
much as those imported from abroad lyitl hitherto 
put the realm to great charge mid cost, no person 
should in future “sell, in any part within this 
realm, any lawn, nie.Iles, ample, or any other 
manner of coverchiefs whereof the plight shall 
exceed ten shillings.” The next statute on this 
subject—that of 1482—is remarkable for the 
general exemption from its provisions of all 
women except the wives of servants and labourers. 
Tins was an important concession to the growing 
spirit of expense and display which augmented 
and more widely diffused wealth had generated. 
With regard to persons of the other sex, however, 
it was still ordered that the. use of cloth of gold 
and silk of purple should lie confined to the king 
and the roval family,—that no one under the 
degree of a duke should presume to wear cloth of 
gold of tissue,—none under the degree of a lord 
plain cloth of gold,—none, under the degree of a 
knight any velvet in their doublets or gowns, or 
any damask or satin in their gowns,—and none 
under the degree of an esquire or gentleman either 
doublets of damask or satin, or gowns of chainlet. 
It was further forbidden to all who were, not of 
noble rank to wear either foreign woollen or fur of 
sables; and the strange regulation touching gar¬ 
ments of undue brevity, declaring that these also 
might be worn by none but lords, was repeated in 
the terms of the former act. Besides women and 
lords, however, several persons arc exempted by 
name from all the provisions of the act, save only 
the prohibition against the wearing of purple and 
cloth of gold, one being “Master John Gunthorp, 
dean of the King’s Chapel,” one of the last func¬ 
tionaries in whom we should have expected to find a 
female passion for splendid attire. Besides the re¬ 
striction already mentioned of servants in hus¬ 
bandry and labourers to broad-cloth not passing the 
price of two shillings the yard, and to hose not 
costing more than eighteen pence, this act directs 
that they shall not suffer their wives to wear “ any 
veil* called a kerchief” whose price cxeeedeth 
twenty pence the plight. This liberal relaxation 
of the old rule in regard to what appears to have 
been the most ornamental or ostentatious article of 
female attire, was only fair to the wives of the 

• Till* word in printed ''Heile" in the Englisli trulls Inti nil, lint 
the original French term is "\oile »’ in other copies “ veile,” us in 
the preceding statutes. 
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labouring class, when their countrywomen of 
higher degree wp/t emancipated altogether from 
the restraints of this impertinent kind of legislation. 

To the period immediately preceding the present 
belongs the origin of English pauperism, as well as 
ot legislation on the subject of the poor. So long 
as the system of vi Menage was maintained in'its in¬ 
tegrity, there coiftd he no |>aupers in the land, that 
is tor say, m, persons left destitute of all means of 
subsistence except beggary or public alms. The 
principle of that institution was, that every indivi¬ 
dual who had nothing else, had, at least, n legal 
right to food and shelter fiom the landed pro¬ 
prietor or other master whose bondsman lie was. 
The mastei* was not more entitled to the cervices 
of his villain than the villain was to the mainte¬ 
nance of himself and his family at the expense of 
his master. It cannot he doubted that even when 
the villain, whether from sickness or old age, be¬ 
came unfit for work, his master was still ri's much 
hound to support him as when he was in the vigour 
of his days, and his sen ices were at their highest 
value. This has, of absolute necessity, been the 
law in every age and country in which slavery has 
existed. Although human beings may, by a suffi¬ 
ciently unnatural and infamous abuse of the 
)lowers of society, he converted into property, anil 
treated ns a species of cattle, they cannot lie shot 
through the head like worn-out horses, or thrown 
out and left to perish, when all the service they 
are capable of yielding lias been got out of them. 
Hut us soon as the original slavery of the English 
labouring population began to he exchanged for 
freedom, and villenage gradually and at last gene¬ 
rally passed away in the manner stated in the last 
Hook,* the. working man, now his own master, 
was of course left in all circumstances to his own 
resources ; and, when either want of employment, 
or sickness, or the helplessness of old age, came 
upon him, if he had not saved something from his 
former earnings, and had no one to take care of 
him from motives of affection or compassion, his 
condition was as unprovided for as that of the 
fowls of heaven. But men will not starve while 
they can either beg or steal; lienee the first appear¬ 
ance that the destitute poor, as a class of the com¬ 
munity, make in our annals is in the characters of 
thieves and mendicants, sometimes enforcing their 
demands by threats or violence. The earliest 
notice of this state of things that we find on the 
Statute Book is in one ot the chapters of the Ordi¬ 
nance of Labourers, enacted in 1349, in which it 
is commanded that, “ because many valiant beg¬ 
gars, as long as they may live of begging, do refuse 
to labour, giving themselves to idleness and vice, 
and sometimes to theft and other abominations, 
none, upon pain of imprisonment, shall, under the 
colour of pity or alms, give anything to such which 
may labour, or presume to favour them in their 
sloth, so that thereby they may be compelled to 
labour for their necessary living.”-)- The nuisance, 

* See vol. i. jip 88f,, 887- 
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however, was not put down; and in 1316 the 
Rolls of Parliament record a strong complaint on 
the subject by the Commons. It is alleged that, 
notwithstanding the great wages which masters 
were obliged to give their servants and labourers 
to prevent their running away, such encourage¬ 
ment was given to them in their evil practices, 
that they were wont to quit on the slightest cause; 
that they then led an idle life in towns, or wan¬ 
dered us vagabonds over the country, many of 
them, though suflie'cntly able to labour, turning 
beggars, others becoming “ slafT-strikeis” (or 
eudgell-pla\ers), and wandering from village to 
village in parties of two, three, and four.; Imt the 
greater number tinning out “ sturdy rogues,” and 
taking to open robbery in all pints of the kingdom. 
To remedy these evils, the Commons proposed 
that a law should he passed, prohibiting the giving 
of any relief in the way of charity to persons who 
were able to work, making vagrant beggars anil 
staff-strikers liable to he imprisoned till they con¬ 
sented to return home to work, and imposing a 
penalty of 10/. upon any person detected in har¬ 
bouring a runaway servant. No legislative mea¬ 
sure, however, appears to have been actually 
adopted in consequence of this representation. It 
was not till 1383 that (by the 1th Rich. 11. c. 5) 
it was ordained and assented, “ to ldrain the ma¬ 
lice of divers people, feitors and wandering from 
place to place, running in the country more abun¬ 
dantly than they were wont in times past,” that 
the justices of assize, the justices of peace, and the 
sheriffs, should have power to apprehend and exa¬ 
mine diligently all such vagabonds, and to compel 
them to find surety for their good behaviour, or in 
default to commit them to the nearest gaol, “there 
to abide till the coming of the justices assigned 
for the deliverance of the gaols, who, in such ease, 
shall have power to do upon such feitors and vaga¬ 
bonds so imprisoned, that that thereof to them 
best shall seem by the law.” The indecision of 
this last vague phrase forcibly indicates the 
novelty of the evil to he corrected, and the want of 
any provision for it in the established law- of the 
land, as well as the hesitation and perplexity 
which were now felt in devising a proper way of 
meeting it. The present statute was soon found 
to have provided no effectual remedy. The sub¬ 
ject accordingly was again brought before the 
legislature in 1388, when it gave rise to a scries of 
more elaborate enactments. First, it was ordered 
that no servant or labourer, whether man nr woman, 
should depart out of the hundred, rape, or wapen¬ 
take. in which he had been dwelling, on pretence 
either of going to serve or dwell elsewhere, or of 
going on a pilgrimage, without carrying with him 
a letter patent, containing the cause of his going, 
and the time of his return—if lie ought to return 
—under the king’s seal, which for this purpose 
was to be entrusted to the keeping of some “ good 
man” in every hundred, rape, wapentake, city, 
and borough: if any one was found wandering 
about without such letter, he was to be immedi¬ 
ately apprehended and put in the stocks, and kept 
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till he found surety to return to his service, or 
obtained a letter authorising him to depart for a 
reasonably cause.* Next it was enacted, that 
every person found begging, and able to serve or 
labour, should be treated in the same manner as 
a servant who had left his proper district without 
the requisite testimonial. And now, for the first 
time, we find notice taken of that class of the 
destitute poor, whose case forms the most difficult 
prtiblem which legislation has to solve in connexion 
with this subject—those who are willing to work, 
hut either cannot find employment, or, from bodily 
weakness, are incapable of labour. That persons 
coming under this description must have existed in 
great numbers, ever since the breaking up of the 
svstem of villenagc had thrown the greater part 
of the labouring population loose from the ancient 
connexion on which they had been wont to depend 
for support., cannot he doubted ; but the. legislature 
had shut, its eyes to the perplexing evil as long as 
it could. Even now it only half opened them. 
“ Beggars impotent to serve,” it was ordained, 
“ shall abide in the cities and towns where they be 
dwelling at. the time of the proclamation of this 
statute ; and if the people of the said cities or 
towns wdl not or may not suffice to maintain them, 
then the said beggars shall draw them to other 
towns within the hundred, rape, or wapentake, or 
to the towns where they were horn, within forty 
days after the said proclamation made, and there 
shall continually abide during their lives.”+ It 
may, perhaps, he inferred from these words, that a 
right to he suppoited at the expense of the inha¬ 
bitants of the place in which they had been horn 
was intended to he conferred by the statute upon 
the destitute poor; and if so, this is the earliest 
English law of settlement, and the. proper corns 
meneenieiit. of our legislation on the subject of 
pauperism ; hut it will lie observed, that the obli¬ 
gation upon the rape or hundred to support its own 
paupers, is enacted, if at all, only by implication. 
The legislature, as if even already in some degree 
apprehensive of what, this beginning might lead 
to, seems to have shrunk from any express decla¬ 
ration of the novel principle. From the immedi¬ 
ately succeeding chapter of the statute, which 
professes to direct how the. several foregoing ordi¬ 
nances shall be executed, it might even he con¬ 
jectured that it was really intended the paupers 
should he treated as a species of criminals. It is 
ordered that “ the sheriffs, mayors, bailiffs, and 
keepers of the gaols, shall he holden and charged 
to receive the said servants, labourers, beggars, 
ami vagabonds (there is no exception made with 
regard to the impotent), and to keep them in 
prison, without letting to mainprise or in bail, and 
without fee or any other thing taking of them¬ 
selves or by any other, as long as they may he so 
imprisoned, or at their entry, or at their going 
forth.” Perhaps it was felt inexpedient to avow 
this scheme of general incarceration for all descrip¬ 
tions of mendicants in plainer terms. The plan 
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probably *vas not found to answer very well ; and, 
by a subsequent statute passed in 1391 (the 15th 
Rich. II. c. 6), we find it ordered, that in every 
future appropriation of any parish church the 
diocesan shall direct a convenient proportion ol' 
the fruits and profits of the-benefice to lie distri¬ 
buted 1 early to the poor parishioners in aid of 
their subsistence and living for ever. This statute 
was confirmed in 1402 (by th? 4th Hen. IV. 
c. 12). From that date yve find no more mention 
of the poor in the Statute Book till after the close 
of the present period. 

It is not. to he supposed, however, notwithstand¬ 
ing the circumstances in the course of events in 
England during the fifteenth century that were 
favourable to both the political and economical 
advancement of the great body of the people, that 
a period marked by such revolutions and scenes of 
violence, in the confused rush of which all govern- 
ment was repeatedly for it time overthrown, could 
fail to generate ils abundant harvest, both of poverty 
and of crime. The inattention of the legislatme 
to the. continued growth of these and other kindred 
evils must he attributed to the public distractions 
of the time. An unusually near view into the 
interior of English society at this period is af¬ 
forded us by one of the most curious reliques of 
former times, the collection of papers known 
by the name of ‘ The Easton Letters,’ published 
in the latter part of the last century.* The 1 Fas¬ 
ten Lettcis’ consist principally of the correspond¬ 
ence, from about 1440 to 1505, between the mem¬ 
bers and connexions ol the respectable Norfolk 
family of that name -afterwards Earls of Yar¬ 
mouth—of which the head, till his death in 1444, 
was Sir William Fasten, Knight, one of the justices 
of the Common Fleas, and popularly called the 
“Good Judge;” and afterwards, in succession, his 
eldest son, John I’astou, Esq., who died in 1400; 
and the eldest and next eldest, sons of the latter, 
Sir John Faston, Knight, a distinguished soldier, 
who died in 1479; and John Faston, Esq., also a 
military man, and eventually made a knight ban¬ 
neret by Henry VII. at the battle of Stoke, in 
1487, who survived till 1503. A few public 
documents arc intermixed among the private 
letters ; even the latter, however, written us they 
are by persons who, from their station, were in¬ 
volved in all the leading political movements of 
their day, often throw much light on the public 
transactions of this obscure period. We have 
repeatedly, in the preceding pages, had occasion 
to refer to their testimony in regard to events 
imperfectly related, or not noticed at all, by the 
professed annalists of the time, and they -will still 
afford us some further assistance in a small portion 
of the next section of our narrative. But the chief 
mass of their contents consists of details of the 
affairs of private life, the principal interest of 

• Original Letter*' written during the leignsof Ileiuj VI., Fd- 
waid IV., and Richard 111 ,digested, with notes, in lohti Fenu, Esq., 
2nd edit. ‘2 vote. 4to., 1787} vols m aud tv. hy Sir John Ftnu. 
Knight, 1789; and vol. 5 (including Letters during the leigu of 
Henry VII.), by the late Sir John Fenu, Knight, 
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which lies in the illustration they afford of the 
general state of society and manners in England in 
that remote, age. We will select a few specimens 
of the matter of this description to be found in the 
correspondence. 

One of the most remarkable characteristics of 
this period is the manner in which the law ty*elf— 
naturally and properly the great protective and 
traigjuillising power of society—was turned into 
an engine of oppression and violence. Ostensibly 
tire authority of the law was as much respected 
then as it is now ; it was the regular resort in all 
disputes : and everv act of the parties was scrupu¬ 
lously affected to be done in its name and under 
its sanction. The age, in fact, was pre-en$jnently 
one of legal forms. But the manner in which the 
forms of the law were applied, and the purposes to 
which its powers were attempted to be turned, 
evineed that the spirit of the age was still a spirit 
of force and barbarism. The law was as yet 
only a new instrument which the half-savage had 
got hold of, and hv which his cunning endea¬ 
voured to assist his strength. The Paston Letters 
arc erowded with instances in confirmation of this. 
A common practice, for example, by which a 
debtor avoided the payment of w hat he owed, was 
to get an outlawry issued against his creditor. 
“ Furthermore,” writes a correspondent to the 
first of the three John Pastons wc have mentioned, 
in 1440, “robe remembered, that an esquire of 
Suffolk, called John Lyston, recovered, in assize 
of novel disseisin, 100 marks (466/. 13?. 4'/.) in 
damages against Sir Robert Wingfield. In avoid¬ 
ing of the payment of the said 100 marks, the said 
Sir Robert Wingfield subtidy hath outlawed the 
said John Lyston jii Nottinghamshire ; by the virtue 
of which outlawry all manner of chattel to the said 
John Lyston appertaining are accrued unto the 
king. And anon, as soon as the said outlawry was 
certified, my Lord Treasurer granted the said 100 
marks to my Lord of Norfolk for the arrears of 
his pay whilst lie was in Scotland. And according 
to this assignment aforesaid, tallies were delivered. 
And my Lord of Norfolk hath released the same 100 
marks to Sir Robert Wingfield.” * This arrange¬ 
ment, so convenient both for Wingfield and the Duke 
of Norfolk, may he presumed to have been managed 
through the influence of the latter, assisted perhaps 
by the Lord Treasurer, who may also have been 
admitted to a share of the benefit. In like manner 
legal proceedings, it seems, were sometimes taken 
clandestinely, which materially affected the pro¬ 
perty of individuals, even perhaps to the extent of 
obtaining a decree depriving them of their title to 
the property, before they had ever been made aware 
that it was called in question. Something of this 
kind appears to he. intimated in the following pas¬ 
sage of a letter addressed, in 1462, to the same 
John Paston by a person who was probably hi** 
law' agent in London :—“ Please it your worshipful 

* Paston Let tors, i. 9. We quote from the version given by Sir 
Tohn Fenn m modern spelling. It may lie proper, however, to notice 
that tins version docs not always express the full amount of the 
original. 
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mastership to wcet, that it is informed me this day 
secretly that there i8 directed out a commission to 
Master Yelverton and Master .Tenney (two lawyers) 
which shall to-morrow sit by virtue of the same at, 
St. Olave’s (in Suffolk), and the substance of gen¬ 
tlemen and yeomen of laithingland be assigned to 
be afore the said commissioners ; and it is supposed 
it is for my master’s lands; for, as the said person 
informed me, the said commissioners have been*at 
Cotton, and there entered and hoklon a court. I 
cannot inform yourcmastership that it is thus in 
certain, but thus it was told me, and desired me 
to keep it secret; but because 1 conceive it is 
against your mastership, it is my part tc give von 
relation thereof.”* But the most extraordinary of 
the legal proceedings which the correspondence 
records are those that took place in a long contest 
between the Pastons and the Duke of Norfolk for 
the possession of the estate of Oaister, which Un¬ 
celebrated warrior Sir John Fastolf, on his death 
in 1459, had left liv will to the burner, to whom 
he was related, but which the duke asserted lie 
had already given to him in his lifetime. 'Phis 
business occupies a considerable portion of more 
than one volume of the publication, and we cannot, 
therefore, here attempt any detail of it in its whole 
extent. The first intimation we have of the duke’s 
claim is in a letter to John Paston from his mother, 
written apparently a short time before the death of 
Fastolf. “ It is said in this country,” she writes 
from Norwich, “that my Lord of Norfolk saitli 
Sir John Fastolf hath given him Caistcr, and he 
will have it plainly.”t On the death of Sir John, 
however, Paston appears to have entered upon the 
possession of the estate.* The Duke of Norfolk 
died in 1461, but his son, by whom he was suc¬ 
ceeded (the last of the Mowbrays), maintained the 
claim that had been made by his father, and seems 
also to have some years afterwards endeavoured to 
strengthen his right by. concluding a bargain for 
the purchase of the estate with one of Fastolf’s 
executors.§ He then, in 1468, proceeded to lay 
regular siege to the manor-house. On the 9th of 
November, that year, Sir John Paston, who lmd 
by this time succeeded his father, writes from 
London to his younger brother John, at Caister, 
informing him that he has procured “ four well- 
assured and true men to do all manner of thing 
that they he desired to do in safeguard or strength¬ 
ening of the said place “ and moreover,” it is 
added, “ they he proved men, and cunning in the 
war and in feats of arms; and they can well shoot 
both guns anti cross-hows, and amend and string 
them, and devise bulwarks, or any things that 
should be a strength to the place; and they will, 
as need is, keep watch and ward : they be sad 
(serious) and well-advised men, saving one of them 
which is bald, and called William Penny, which 
is as good a man as goetli on the earth, saving a 
little,—he will, as I understand, he a little copshottcn 
(high-crested), but yet he is no brawler, but full 

• Paston Letters, i. 261. + M. iii. 167. 
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of courtesy,” &c. lie goes on to say that they 
must have a couple of beds, which he prays his 
mother *to provide for them. “ Ye shall find 
them,” lie concludes, “ gentlemanly, comfortable 
fellows, and that they will and dare abide by their 
taking: and if ye understand that any assault 
should be towards, I send you these men, because 
that men of the country there about you should be 
frightened for fear of loss of their goods; where¬ 
fore, if there were any such thing towards, I would 
ye took of men of the country, but few, and that 
thev were well-assured men, for else they might 
discourage all the remanent.”* These are exactly 
such preparations as might be made in case of a 
dispute between two parties not living under tbe 
dominion of any common law or government at all: 
Yet, if tbe law did not expressly sanction the pre¬ 
sent proceedings, it appears to have looked on 
without ever attempting to interrupt them. A 
letter to Sir John Pashm from his mother, dated 
12th September, 14(59, informs us of the state of 
mallets at that time, apparently some months, or 
at least weeks, alter the attack had commenced. 
“ 1 greet you well,” she writes, “ letting you weet, 
that Mini brother and his fellowship stand ill great 
icupaidy at (blister, and lack victuals ; and Dau- 
I eney and Geniev (two friends wlm had joined 
bun in the defence) be dead, and divers other 
gicatly hint ; and they fail gunpowder and arrows, 
and the place is sore broken with guns of the 
oilier party, so that, unless 1 hey lmve hasty help, 
thev be like to lose both their lives and the place, 
to the greatest n buke to you that ever came to unv 
gentleman, for even man in this country marvcletli 
gicath that \e sutler them to be so long in so great 
jeupaidv without help or other remedy.” She 
goes on to state that the duke had sent for all Ins 
tenants to present themselves at Cluster on the fol¬ 
lowing Thursday, so that, she sa\s, “ there is there 
like to be the greatest multitude of people that 
came there yet, and thev purpose then to make a 
great assault.; for they have sent, for guns to Lynn 
and other places, by tbe sea’s side, that with their 
great multitude of guns, with other shot and ordi¬ 
nance, then: shall no man dare appear ill the place ; 

.therefore, as ye will have my blessing, I 

charge you and rcipiire you that you see your 
hmtlier be liolpcn in lmste.” She urges him to 
get either the Duke of Clarence or the Archbishop 
of York to apply to the. Duke of Norfolk, pro¬ 
posing terms of accommodation ; or if he thinks, 
as she supposes he will, that the duke will not 
agree to this, because he had made an offer to that 
effect before, which had not been accepted, she 
beseeches that an application may be made by 
(darence or the Archbishop to the Earl of Oxford 
to come to the rescue of the besieged, “ though the 
said carl,” she adds, “ should have the place 
during his life for his labour ; spare not this to he 
done in haste if ye will have their lives, and he set 
by (esteemed) in Norfolk, though ye should lose 
the best manor of all for the rescue; ... do your 

• Pas ton Letters, iv. 3t>5. 


devoir iAw, and let me send y on no more mes¬ 
sengers for this mutter, hut scn(J me by the hearer 
hereof more certain comfort than ye have done by 
all other that ye sent before.”* Sir John’s answer 
to this pressing letter is very interesting, but is 
greatly too long to he quoted entire : a few passages, 
howe'A'r, are too curiously illustrative of the times 
to he omitted. He begins by assuring his mother 
that, on Saturday last, both Dauheney and Disney 
were alive and merry, and that she is undoubtedly 
in error in the account she gives of their having 
been killed. In fact, Homey is known to have 
lived till some years after this time. It had also 
been agreed, lie tells her, that thcie should he a 
truce ^11 Monday, and he was m good hopes it 
would tie still further prolonged. As fur bis not 
helping his brother and those with him, “thev 
shall be rescued,” lie says, “ if all tbe lands that 1 
have in England, and friends, ninv do it .... if 
God he* friendly, and that as slioitlv as it mav 
goodly and well be brought about." The greatest 
default earthly, lie declares, is money, and some 
friends and neighbours to help; when foie he 
beseeches his mother to send him comfort with 
what money she could find the means to procure 
or borrow on interest on any species of security lie 
lias it in his power to give. The constant and 
extreme scarcity of money, even aiming people of 
condition and extensive landed proper! \, is one of 
the circumstances of the times which most fre¬ 
quently meet, us in these Letters. Sir John, alter 
vindicating himself calmlv but earnestly irorn Ins 
mother’s implied charge that lie had not dune his 
duty by bis brother, assuring her that those within 
the house at Caister had had no worse rest, nor more 
jeopardy there than he himself had had in Loudon, 
and protesting that he would rather lose the estate 
altogether than the simplest mull’s life engaged in 
defending it, again beseeches her to scud him 
without delay vvhut money she can raise : “for by 
my troth,” he says, “ 1 have but ten shillings, and 
wot not where to have more; and moreover I have 
been ten times in like case or worse within tins 
ten weeks.”f Vet lie was living at this very time 
in habits of intimate intercourse with the chief 
men in the laud, was a frequenter of the omit, and 
seems to have enjoyed the friendly regaid of the 
king himself. V\ ith our modern notions of the 
indispensablencss of some command of pecuniary 
resources for almost any kind of independent ex¬ 
istence, it is difficult to enter into the conception of 
such a state of things ; hut money was not m those 
days nearly so much the universal mark of wealth 
as it is now. A person, for instance, with little 
money, might still he in no want of loud, or 
of any of the other ordinary necessaries of life, and 
might therefore manage very well both to maintain 
a numerous array of domestics, and even to spread 
a plentiful table for all comers. The poverty that 
prevailed was merely a scarcity of the eiieulating 
medium of exchange. The inconvenience of this, 
however, was severely felt., as we have seen, on the 
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occurrence of any umisunl emergency. From his 
mother’s answer to.Sir John's letter, it appears that 
Daubcney was really dead. She writes to her son 
with much good sense and right feeling, exhorting 
him to take what has befallen him patiently, and 
to thunk God for the visitation. “ If anything,” 
she says, “ have been amiss, any otherwise than it 
ought to have beep before tins, either in priiV, or 
in lavish expenses, or in any other thing that have 
offended God, amend it, and pray him of his grace 
and help, and - intend well to God and to your 
neighbours, and though your power hen after lie to 
acquit (to make return upon) them ot their malice, 
yet he merciful to them, and God shall send yon 
the more grace to have your intent in other things.” 
Of money she had only been able to obtain ten 
pounds upon pledges, and “that,” she says, “is 
spent foi your matters here, for paying of your 
men that were at Caister, and other things, and I 
wot not wheie to get more, neither for surety nor 
for pledges; and as for mine own livelihood I am 
so simply paid thereof, that 1 fear me 1 shall be 
fain to borrow for myself, or else to break up 
household, or both.”* She proceeds with much 
prudent, advice to her son for the regulation of las 
affairs, which we must omit. Very soon after this, 
as we learn from a letter of John Paston's, Caister 
was yielded up to the duke.f Want, of money, 
and consequent failure of victuals and gunpowder, 
had compelled the brave garrison to surrender. It 
is a remarkable trail of the times that the contest 
has been no sooner in this manner brought to a 
close, than John Pastou talks of encaging in the 
duke's service, against whom he had just been 
bearing arms, it may lie observed, also, that 
scarcely any expres-ion of bitterness or irritated 
ieelmg eseapes from any of the writers m reference 
to the adverse parly, even during the height of the 
murderous controversy. Much more exasperation 
than all this violence and bloodshed appears to 
hav occasioned would usually he generated by the 
cold and calm hostilities, that break no bones, of a 
modern law-suit. The affair, after all its destruc¬ 
tive results, seems to have been regarded as nothing 
more than a sort of game, or trial of skill or 
strength, much indeed as we still regard n war 
between one people and another, which, as soon as 
it is terminated by a peace, generally leaves no 
feelings of enmity or soreness in either. In that 
age, besides, in the dance of revolutions and counter¬ 
revolutions, men had been so much accustomed to 
shifting of sides, and it was so common for the 
hands to he locked in union to-day that had been 
lifted against each other yesterday, that the habit 
of auv long retention of enmity must have been 
of (iillicult acquisition. There is no state of 
things which has not some peculiar advantages, 
and the induration of many sensibilities that m a 
more refined condition of society are often both 
sharp tormentors and active mischief-makers, is 
one of the compensations which temper to those 
whose lot is cast in a comparatively barbarous age, 

* r.iston JwtM*. IV 401, | M. 411. 


or in times of blood and violence, the inclemencies 
of their stormy existence. In England, at the 
period with which we are at present occupied, 
human life was evidently rated at a very low value; 
the constant risks to which it was exposed reduced 
its real worth; and the mere habit of seeing it 
constantly perilled, and so often suddenly lost, 
helped still further to make its extinction, by 
violence or otherwise, he regarded with a deficiency 
of concern, of which in the present day we have 
no conception. The nearest relations were little 
lamented and soon forgotten. When a man died, 
the feelings of his friends and connexions expended 
themselves in giving him a handsome funeral, and 
procuring some masses to lie said for his soul, 
partly to secure his comfort in the other world, 
partly for the sake of their own credit in this;— 
for the rest, the dead only made more room for 
1 lie living, in the universal scramble to which the 
scene of life was reduced. After the resignation 
of Caister, the Pasterns suffered some little annoy¬ 
ance from a prosecution witli which they were, 
threatened at the instance of the widow of one of 
the Duke of Norfolk’s men who had been killed at 
the siege. It was understood that the, woman had 
been instigated by the duke, lmt, if she really had 
ever seriously entertained the intention of coming 
forward in the matter, she was soon induced to 
desist from her purpose. According to a letter 
written to John Pastou on the 22nd of October, 
1470, by a person who had gone to her and con¬ 
versed with her on the subject, she had already 
found a second husband, and had no inclination to 
give herself any further trouble about, the one she 
had lost. She told this correspondent that she 
had never sued the. appeal, hut that she was, by 
subtle craft, brought to the New Inn at Norwich, 
where an attempt was made by an agent of the 
duke’s to induce her to come forward; “lmt she 
said that she had lever (rather) lose, that she had 
done, than to lose that and more, and therefore she 
said plainly that she would no more of that matter, 
and so she took her an husband, which is the suid 
Thomas Sly ward ; and she saith that it was full 
sore against her will that ever the matter went so 
far forth, for she had never none avail thereof, hut 
it was sued to her great labour and loss, for she 
had never of my lord’s counsel, hut barely her 
costs to London.”* At the worst, this, the only 
interference on the part of the law with which their 
violent proceedings were ever menaced, appears to 
have been regarded by all parties as a matter of 
very little consequence. Caister, it may be added, 
was eventually recovered by the Pastous after the 
death of the Duke of Norfolk, in 14J5. The final 
arrangement of the affair seems to have been 
effected partly by process before the king’s council, 
partly by negotiation with the Duchess of Norfolk, 
who had always been well disposed towards the 
family, and had exerted herself, even in her hus¬ 
band’s lifetime, to accommodate matters between 
them and him. 
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Throughout these letters the features of the 
limes which oresent themselves most prominently 
sire those*inilicative of the unsettled, insecure, and 
half-disorganised state to which society had been 
brought by the public distractions, and the double 
curse of a government at once weak and oppres¬ 
sive—powerless for good, and strong only for evil. 
The writers repeatedly advert in guarded, hut not 
on that account the less expressive language, to 
what they call sometimes the “ quavering,” some¬ 
times the “ queasy” condition *rf the world, as if 
they felt all things to he giddy and reeling around 
them. A general sense of instability, and expec¬ 
tation of continued change, infested every man’s 
mind. In the popular imagination this feeling, as 
might be expected, took a superstitious shape, dis¬ 
posing men to listen with gaping mouth to warn¬ 
ings and predictions, and to see the shadows of 
coming events in the clouds. “ Here,” wiiles a 
correspondent, finm London to the first John Pastoii, 
m October, 1455, a few months after the com¬ 
mencement of till- civil war at the light of St. 
Alban’s, “ be many marvellous tales of things that, 
shall fall this next month, as it is said ; for if is 
talked that one Dr. (Irene, a priest, hath calculated 
and rcpoiteth, that before St. Andrew’s day next 
coming shall be the gu-alc.-t battle that was since 
the battle of Shrewsbury, and it shall fall between 
the Mishap's Inn of Salisbury and Westminster 
lulls; and there shall die seven loids, whereof 
three shall he bishops. All this and much more 
is bilked and reported : I tm-t to God it shall not 
tall so!”* To the last hour of the long contest 
nobody felt any assurance or strong conviction as 
to how it would terminate. Sir John Fusion fought 
oil the side of the. Lancastrians at the battle of 
Darnel, so disastrous for that party, in April, 1-171. 
Four days after his escape from that field, and 
within sixteen days of Edward's crowning victory 
at Tewkesbury, he writes to his mother, —“ God 
hath showed himself marvellously like him that 
made all, and cun undo all when him list; and I 
can tlunk that by all likelihood shall show himself' 
as marvellous again, and that in short time; and, 
as 1 suppose, oflencr than once in eases like.’T 
It could not happen otherwise in such chaotic and 
bewildering times, than that men should learn and 
practise caution, concealment, duplicity, and all 
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the otbcArts by which the sudden jolts and re¬ 
vulsions tof fortune, were to 1>( best sustained, 
including even that of dexterously shilling their 
position, and openly stepping over from one side to 
the other at the proper moment. The. letters befoie 
us arc deeply marked by the traces of this pru- 
dentiaVpolicy. “ There is much into in the ninth, 
as men say,” writes Sir John Fusion to his bro¬ 
ther, after the apparently complete re-establish- 
ment of Edward: “I pray you lie wine of your 
guiding, and in chief of your language, so that liom 
henceforth by your language no man perceive that 
ye favour any person eonttaiy to the King’s plea¬ 
sure.”* And, m fact.,as we have had occasion to 
notice above, Sir John is tound soon aftei tins 
figuring at court, and in the enjoyment of the 
marked favour of the Yorkist king. It would he 
atleetation, in the circumstances, to censure this 
Conduct very sternly; besides the rudeness of the 
age, which excuses any imperfection in the maimer 
in which it mav have been usually varnished over, 
it is to he observed that this contention of the 
Roses was really a mere personal aflair after all: 
it was no struggle of principles, like the great civil 
war of the, seventeenth century; no point either 
in the theory, or even m the practice of govern¬ 
ment, was involved in it; the whole matter of the 
dispute was incicly whether the icigniiig king 
should he called by the name of Henry 01 Edwind. 
We believe, as we have already said, that the 
mass of the people weie generally icrv indiifeicnt 
as to how tins question might lie decided; and, 
in tiutli, except in so fai as the intrusts and par¬ 
tialities of individuals were concerned, it was not 
a very momentous one It was light, no doubt, 
that even on such a question as this, men should 
be faithtul to the side they bad cspon-cd, so long 
as the two parties were, actually in the Held, and 
the issue of the, strife undetermined : the abandon¬ 
ment of bis cause by any one while it could be 
hurt by bis desertion, would have been here, as in 
othci eases, base and criminal; but this was cer¬ 
tainly not. a ease, in which an enlightened patriot¬ 
ism warn Id have prompted a man to distmb the 
peace of Ids country indefinitely for the chance of 
having the matter in dispute settled at last, ac¬ 
cording to his own views. He might he excused 
for feeling quite, contented if it weie settled at all. 

* l’astou Lottcis i. 75. 




[From a Breviary written for Henry VII., Httynl MS. 2 D. 40, in the British.Muiciira.] 
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IIenky VII. —A.D. lft-5. 



Gio/rr Sfai. of IIfkvv VII. 


FTER tlie death of 
Richard, the person 
that gave most un¬ 
easiness to the con¬ 
queror of Jiosworth 
Field was Edward 
Plantagenet, Earl of 
Warwick, son and 
heir to the late Duke 
of Clarence, who for 
some time had been 
kept a prisoner in 
the manor-house of 
Sheriff-Ilutton, in 
Yorkshire, by the jealous fears of his uncle Rich¬ 
ard. This unfortunate hoy was indisputably the. 
next heir of the House of York aftcT the Princess 
Elizabeth ; he had even at one time been treated 
by his uncle Richard III. as heir apparent; and 
as he was already in his fifteenth year, he was not 
likely to he overlooked by Henry, who had “ the 
ingenious forecast of the subtle serpent.” Before 
leaving Leicester, he sent Sir Robert Willoughby 
to remove the captive from Sheriff-Hutton to Lou¬ 
don, where the young prince, “ born to perpetual 
calamity, was incontinent in the Tower of LondoUf 
put under safe and sure custody.”* His heart 

• llall. 


must have sunk as he saw the prison chosen for 
him hv the new king, the walls of which had so 
recently heard (as was generally believed) the 
dying moans of his two cousins. At Shenff-Hut- 
ton Edward Plantagcuct had for a short time a 
fellow prisoner, if not a companion, in the Princess 
Elizabeth, who hail been sent thither by her uncle 
Richard soon after the failure of his scheme for 
marrying her.* This lady, not long after Edward 
Plantagcuct's removal to the Tower, was brought, 
up to London “ with a numerous attendance as 
well of noblemen as honourable matrons,” and was 
there lodged with her mother, the queen dowager, 
Elizabeth Woodville, who was quite ready to take 
another turn, and adapt herself to any circum¬ 
stances, if they held out a prospect of gratify Hig¬ 
her ambition. 

From Leicester Henry travelled by easy jour¬ 
neys, towards the capital. The “ rustical people ” 
on every side of the way assembled in vast num¬ 
bers, and with great joy clapped their hands and 
shouted, “ King Henry 1 king Henry !” and when 
he approached die city on the 21th of August, five 
days after the battle of Bosworth Field, the mayor, 
aldermen, and companies, all clad in violet, met 
him at Hornsey Wood, and, with great pump, con¬ 
veyed him through the city to St. Paul’s church, 

• See Ante, p. 128. 
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where he offered his three standards on (the hisjh 
altar,-—one, an imfge of St. George ; the Second, a 
red dragon; the third, a dun-cow; and after 
prayers said and 7V Drum, sung, he departed to 
the bishop’s palace, and there sojourned a season; 
during which time plays, pastimes, and pleasures 
were showed in every part of the city.* jThese 
profane nmusenumts were interspersed wiMi re¬ 
ligions pageants: immense processions were or¬ 
dered to express the. heat tv and humble thanks of 
the pruple , who, it was said (rather prematurely), 
had been restored to liberty and freedom. Thu 
concourse of people in the capital and their con¬ 
stant meeting in great crowds appears to have 
spread a disease which had been for some time 
raging with less violence in the provinces.-]- The 
“ sweating sickness,’' as it was called from one of 
its symptoms, is not easy of description ; hut it 
was an epidemic that committed great ravages, and 
which, like the plague, generally proved fatal 
within a very short time. It began in London 
about the 21st of September and continued till the 
end of October. According to one old writer, it 
was a new kind of sickness coming suddenly 
through the wjiole realm, and one very fatal to 
lord mayors and aldermen, probably, we should 
say, because these functionaries were much ex¬ 
posed during the celebrations we have mentioned : 
“ so that of all them that sickened there was not 
one amongst an hundred that escaped, insomuch 

* Hull—^tow. Henry entered London in a <\w 

ringe, carefully shut up so as to conceal In* person. The Loinlmieia, 
who had always lieen accustomed to see then Kni;s tide on hoise- 
buek, thought this a veiy hud Men 

t It will he lememheied that Si.mlev excused his non attendance 
on King ltiehaid by s.isine that he was laid up with tin* sweating 
Hckness.—See ante, p. 12D 


that, beside the great number which deceased 
within the city of London, two mayors successively 
died of the same disease within eight days; and six 
aldermen also.”* We are not told that this visi¬ 
tation, so inauspicious at the beginning of a new 
reign and dynasty, was held to be a judgment, 
though it may have been so considered by some of 
the losing party, who had no historians. When 
the malady abated, Henry prepared for his corona¬ 
tion. On the eve of St. Simon and Jude he rode 
from Kennington goto Lambeth, and there dined 
with Thomas Bourehier, Cardinal-Archbishop of 
Canterbury; and after dinner, with a goodly com¬ 
pany of lords, both spiritual and temporal, he 
went l>v land towards London, his nobles riding, 
“ after the guise of France, upon small hackneys, 
two and two upon a horse and, at London-bridge 
end, he was met and welcomed by John Warde, 
the new mayor, with his brethren and the crafts. 
The king took up his lodging in the Tower. There, 
on the following day, the 28th of October, he made 
a number of promotions. Ills uncle Jasper, Earl 
of Pembroke, was made Duke of Bedford; the 
Lord Stanley, who had put the crown upon ltis 
j head on Bosworth Field, was made Karl of Derby ; 
and Sir Edward Courtenay was raised to the rank 
of Earl of Devonshire. Sir Gilbert Talbot, Sir 
John Cheney, Sir Humphrey Stanley-, with nine 
! others, were created knights bannerets. On the 
doth of October Henry w as, with all ceremonies 
accustomed, anointed and crowned king, by Bour- 
elucr, the cardinal-archbishop who, little more 
than two years before, had performed the same 
ceremonies for Richard. It was declared now, as 
• n,in. 
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then, that the estates of the kingdom unanimously 
concurred, and that the sacred ceremonial would 
render sacred the person of the sovereign. But 
Henry’s first care was to provide himself with 
another and less spiritual kind of protection : he 
ordained a number of chosen archers, being strong 
and hardy fellows, to give daily attendance on Ins 
person, and these he named Yeomen of the Guards. 
This body-guard was considered at first ns a 
startling innovation, and excited some jealousy and 
disgust among the people.* 

On the 7th of November he met his parliament 
at Westminster for the proper establishing of all 
tilings. }t seems (piite certain that llcnrv, from 
the battle of Bosworth Field to the last days of bis 
life, considered himself indebted for the. throne to 
lus sword, and he always fixed that battle as the 
epoch of his accession.f Now, when the commons 
waited upon him to present their speaker, he told 
them that he bad come to the throne “ bv just 
title of inheritance, and by the sure judgment of 
God, who had given him the victory over his 
enemy in the field.” The hereditary right thus 
asserted was at once a lie and an absurdity, but. 
their was little tear of its being challenged ; the 
second clause scarcely contained more truth, for 
Ilenry had prevailed and Richard had fallen, not 
by the sword, but by treachery and disaffection, 
and the claim was of far too dangerous a nature to 
be put forth m its nakedness; seeing that the nelit 
of conquest, if allowed, would vest in llenry the 
honoms and estates of all men, since they had held 
them of the prince completed. Tins clause, which 
was made secondary, was therefore accompanied 
by an assurance that every man should continue “to 
enjoy bis rights and hereditaments, with the ex¬ 
ception of such persons as m the present parlia¬ 
ment should he punished for their oileuecs against 
bis royal majesty.” It was found immediately 
that a great many of the members of’the new 
House of Commons were persons attainted and 
outlawed by Richard or bis brother Edward, for 
their adherence to the House of Lancaster, or for 
other causes; and it was also remarked that Henry 
himself, who had called this parliament, had been 
attainted. The. commons therefore questioned 
whether their house were, lawfully constituted, and 
the king, to his great displeasure, was obliged to 
refer the case to all the. judges, who assembled in 
the. Exchequer Chamber. The opinion delivered 
was prudent, and of a just temperament between 
law and expediency.} The judges determined that 
such members of the House of Commons as were 
attainted hv course of law must forbear taking 
their seats till an net should be passed for the 
reversal of their attainder: as for what regarded 
the king himself, they asserted it as a maxim, 
that the crown takes away all defects and stops 
in blood; and that, from the time the king took 
upon himself royal authority, the fountain was 
cleared, and all attainders ami corruptions of blood 

+ Sir Harris Nicolas. Chrou. of Ilist. 

} Hume, lhbt. Eng, 


dischargfd.* Common sense and sincerity might 
have dic&ted a shorter answer, hut it was deemed 
expedient to observe the technicalities and forms of 
law even in breaking the law s. The elections had 
been’] made, before the blood was well dried upon 
Bosworth Field ; the spirit of the aristocracy (and 
the people were ns yet too weak to oppose the royal 
poweriwithout it) was broken and degraded,—eva¬ 
porated with the noble blood shed in the score of 
battles fought during the Wars of the Roses, or 
upon the. scaffold ; and men of all classes had 
acquired, by long practice, a wonderful facility in 
discovering and siding with the strongest party. 
No Ymkist opposition of a serious nature was 
therefore to be expected in the house, which not 
many mouths before had rung with the unanimous 
praise of King Richard, and, by a single act, all 
the attainted members were restored to their rights 
and then took their seats. Separate bills were 
altervvasds passed in favour of the Dowager Countess 
of Richmond, the king’s mother, the Dukes of 
Bedford, Buckingham, and Somerset, the Marquis 
of Dorset, the Earl of Oxford, the Lords Beau¬ 
mont, Well-, Clifford, Ilungciford, de Rons, and 
several others.)- 

Henry in reason might to have been satisfied 
with the declaration which effaced all former 
blemishes and deficiencies and made lum a good 
and lawful king from the time he assumed the. 
crown,—which was on the field of battle;—but he 
resolved to be a king even before that time, in order 
to punish men for treason which hail never been 
committed, unless lie could antedate his royal 
existence. Tins antedating involved some very 
curious points: if he claimed the crown by right 
of his descent from the House of Lancaster, he. 
might have been expected to dale from his boyhood 
or from the. murder of Henry YE; if people looked 
to the rights he would derive from his marriage 
with the Princess Elizabeth of the House of Yoik, 
though they could not help knowing that this 
marriage had not even yet been celebrated, they 
might have, allowed him the latitude of dating 
from the murder of Elizabeth’s brothers in the 
Tower; lmt Henry took a very different course, 
and with characteristic nicety, as if so small a theft 
from time were no theft at all, he only antedated 
by a single day, making his reign begin on the 
21st of August, the eve of the battle of Bosworth, 
when the crown was on the head of Richard, and 
he, Henry, was nothing hut Earl of Richmond. 
In this manner the marches and counter-marches 
and all the long preparations of the friends of 
Richard to meet the invader were overlooked, and 
they were accused of nothing treasonable before 
that day. In the preamble of the hill which he 
caused to be introduced in parliament, after a 
recital of the unnatural, mischievous, and great 
perjuries, treasons, homicides and murders in 
shedding of infants’ blood, with many other 
wrongs, odious offences and abominations against 

* Hat on, Eil«» of Ilemy VII - Hut. l’sul. 

i Hot. I'atl.—It aeon --M.um.1hm, Hu-toire iU* Henri VII, sur- 
luminu; I e S.iue, et U* Salomon d’Axiglcteiie. 
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God and man, committed by Richard latefeDukc of 
Gloucester, it. was (shown how John latcjOuke of 
Norfolk, Thomas Karl of Surrey, Francis ATscount 
Loved, John Lord Zoueh, Robert Middleton, 
Robert Brakenbury, Ratcliffe, Catcshy, and others 
had, “ on t!ie 21st day of August, the first year of 
the reign of our sovereign lord, assembled to them 
at Leicester, in the county of Leicester, great 
host, traitorously intending, imagining, and con¬ 
spiring the destruction of the king’s royal person, 
our sovereign liege lord. And they, with the 
same host, with banners spread, mightily armed 
and defeneed with all manner arms, as guns, hows, 
arrows, spears, gleves, axes, and all other manner 
articles apt or needful to give and cause mighty 
battle against our said sovereign lord, kept together 
from the said 22nd day of the said month then 
next following, and them conducted to a held 
within the said shire of Leicester, there, bv great 
and continued deliberation, traitorously levied war 
against our said sovereign lord and his true sub¬ 
jects, there being in his service and assistance 
under a. banner of our said sovereign lord, to the 
subversion of this realm and common weal of the 
same.”* 

The absurdity of this antedating by a day was 
too manifest, to escape, observation, and the whole 
tendency of the hill was dangerous and startling. 
It was asked how Richard, and Norfolk, and Surrey, 
and the other adherents of the late king, could have 
committed treason against Henry, then only Earl of 
Richmond, and at a time when he had never pub¬ 
licly laid claim to the crown. All constitutional 
and legal objections were, however, overruled, and, 
in spite of a faint opposition within doors and a 
louder outcry without, the subservient parliament 
passed the hill as required, and attainted the late 
king, the Duke of Norfolk, his son the Earl of 
Survey, Lord Love!, Lord Ferrers, and twenty-five 
other noblemen and gentlemen. Henry thus ob¬ 
tained what he much wanted,—an immediate 
supply of money : some of the confiscated estates, 
the largest and finest m the kingdom, he kept to 
himself, and others he distributed among his needy 
followers. Of the thirty persons thus attainted, 
some had fallen with Richard and the Duke of 
Norfolk at E os worth ; sonic, like Lord Love], had 
taken sanctuary, and some had fled beyond sea. 
The new king was onlv fond of executions on 
great state occasions, and the only blood which 
was shed at this revolution was that of Richard’s 
confidential adviser Oatesby, and of two persons 
named Breeher, who were put to death immediately 
after the battle. Slilliugton, bishop of Bath, who 
had made himself very useful to Richard by his 
pen, was thrown into prison, and at first treated 
very harshly, but he made his peace with King 
Henry, who probably thought that the services of 
such an unscrupulous penman might be of use to 
him. 

But the most important operation pursued during 
this session of parliament, and that in which 

• Unl. Pari. 


[Book YI. 

Ilenrv most forcibly displayed liis wary, hesitating, 
and equivocating character, was the settlement of 
the crown by vote and enactment. The ■ act was 
dictated by the king himself: all mention of the 
Princess Elizabeth, and of every branch of her 
family, was carefully avoided; no stress was laid 
on his descent from an excluded and illegitimate 
branch of the House of Lancaster; he satisfied 
himself with repealing in liis own favour all such 
acts ns treated Henry IV., Henry V., Henry VL, 
and Edward of Lancaster Prince of Wales, as 
usurpers and traitors; and in favour of Elizabeth, 
he merely revoked the bastardy act which had 
been passed against her anil all the children of 
Edward IV. and Elizabeth AVoodville at the acces¬ 
sion of Richard Ill. He ordered that every re¬ 
cord of parliament which contained any mention of 
liis own attainder should he taken off the file, that 
the original of the bastardy act should he burned, 
and that all persons who kept copies of it, after a 
certain day, should he fined and imprisoned. 
Dropping the high tone of hereditary right and 
heavenly judgment “ shown in issue of battle,” 
he caused it merely to he written in the act of 
settlement that “ the inheritance of the crown 
should ,be, rest, remain, and abide, in the most 
royal person of the sovereign lord King Henry ATI. 
and the heirs of his body lawfully coming, per¬ 
petually with the grace of God so to endure, and 
in none other.” But this excess of caution ex¬ 
cited suspicions and discontents which might have 
proved fatal had Henry not been ready to fulfil a 
contract of a more private nature, through winch 
only—gloze it as he would—he could pretend to 
any right to the crown. lie was well aware of all 
the manoeuvres of the Queen Dowager and the 
Princess Elizabeth; he knew that the first had 
fallen in with the view's of the late king, and that 
Elizabeth had consented to marry Richard and 
convey her rights to him. These, circumstances 
were not likely to conciliate Henry ; hut affection 
and respect had no part in this political match ; 
his great object in delaying the union was to avoid 
making the rights of the House of York too pro¬ 
minent,—to disguise the fact that, in law at least, 
he owed the crown to a woman. Perhaps a mean 
nature like his was the more susceptible of a pride 
of this kind; and even at last lie made it appear 
that lie yielded to the prayer of parliament. The 
friends of the House of York,—the parties who 
had contracted for the marriage, in France a year 
before,—were irritated at seeing no allusion made 
to the Princess Elizabeth; and the nation at large, 
felt that if this new revolution were to have any 
value, it would only he inasmuch as it put an end 
to civil war by uniting the AVhite and Red Roses. 
AVhen the commons presented to the king the 
grant of tonnage and poundage Jur (if: (now a 
usual grant), they saddled it with a plain and 
direct request that he, would “ take to wife and 
consort the Princess Elizabeth,” which marriage, 
they hoped, “ God would bless with a progeny of 
the race of kings.” When this petition was read, 
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the lords, both spiritual and temporal, rose from 
their seats and joined in it, by bowing with pro¬ 
per solemnity to the throne, and then Henry 
graciously replied that lie was ready and willing to 
satisfy them on this point.* 

J n the same parliament all gr..rts made by the 
crown since the thirty-fourth year of Henry VI.. 
were resumed; and thus Henry acquired the power 
to take from the partisans of the House of York, or 
to confirm to them the possession of whatever pro¬ 
perty they had obtained in this way. There was 
also passed a general amnesty in favour of all such 1 
adherents of Richard as would submit to the king’s ■ 
mercy amj take the Hew oath of allegiance. But j 
here, again, Henry showed his character : he would 
not allow the houses of parliament to have any- 

• ltot. l’url. 


thing to do with this act of grace, which was pub¬ 
lished an| proclaimed as originating in his own 
royal breast, and emanating solely from his own 
royal mercy. All these things were sufficient in¬ 
dications of the. spirit of absolutism—a spirit which 
would not have been tolerated by the proud and 
bold aristocracy of former limes, but which there 
was ikjw little to oppose. Many that now came 
out of sanctuary, or from places of concealment, 
were received to grace ; but others, placing no con¬ 
fidence in the act, remained abroad or in banctuary 
at home. 1 n addition to Bishop Stillington, several 
of Richard’s adroit agents were presently employed 
about the court, and among these were Sir John 
Tyrrel, the reputed murderer of the sons of Edward 
IV. in the Tower.* 

• Rot. Pari.—-Uacou, Lift* of Ilenry MI. 
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a .it. MMi. — On the 18th of January Henry 
married the Princess Elizabeth; and thus, at last, 
after so many intrigues of various natures, this 
heiress of the House of York became Queen of 
England, and the long-desired blending of the rival 
roses was accomplished. But her jealous husband 
allowed her the smallest possible share of authority 
or influence: her coronation was indefinitely post¬ 
poned; and, until policy obliged her husband to 
adopt a different course, she was little more than 
a queen in name. Nor did her mother, Elizabeth 
Woodville, reap any great benefit from the revo¬ 
lution ; for though the opprobrious act of Richard 
111 . was reversed, and she was restored to her civil 
rights, with faculty to plead and be impleaded, and 


to receive and grant lands and chattels, she did 
not recover her dower, but lived, it should seem, 
on an allowance made by Henry, who was too fond 
of money to be liberal. 

The Bishop of Imola, papal legate, had given 
the dispensation considered necessary for the mar¬ 
riage, as Henry and Elizabeth were related ; but 
the king was determined to make more of this 
opportunity. The tendency of the times, at 
least in all the sovereign courts of Europe, was 
certainly not to revive the power of the popes 
in cases of disputed successions ; but Henry, 
who had little to fear from any hostile inter¬ 
ference or dangerous intermeddling on the part 
of the church, thought that he might gain some- 
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thing, over scrupulous minds, by obtaining the 
express sanction iff the pope to his elevajum to the 
throne; and for this he determined to apply in his 
usual indirect manner. Pretending scruples, or 
apprehensions as to the lawfulness of the marriage 
he had contracted, he applied for a second dispen¬ 
sation, to be given by the pope himself. As we 
cannot fancy for a moment that Innocent III- could 
be ignorant of the real facts of the case, we must 
aectlse bio Holiness of some wilful, deliberate, and 
impudent falsehoods. In his document every 
clause was inserted that Henry required, and con¬ 
tradictory rights were heaped one upon another. 
It was recited that the mown of England belonged 
to the. gracious Henry by right of conquest,—by 
notorious and indisputable right of succession,— 
by right of election made by all the prelates, lords, 
and commons of the realm,—and by right of the 
act of settlement passed by the three estates in 
parliament assembled ; but that, nevertheless, to 
put nil end to the bloody wars which bud risen out 
of the claims of the House of York, and at the 
urgent request.of parliament. King Henry had con¬ 
sented to marry Elizabeth, the eldest daughter and 
true heir of Edward IV., of “ immortal memory.” 
The pope, therefore, at the prayer of the king, and 
to preserve peace in the kingdom, confirmed the 
dispensation. So far the dispensation did not very 
much exceed its proper office : but the pontiff pro¬ 
ceeded to confirm the act of settlement passed by 
the. parliament, and to deline and fix irrevocably 
the meaning of that act. According to his inter¬ 
pretation that act meant that, if Queen Elizabeth 
should die w ithout issue, before the king her hus¬ 
band, or if her issue should not outlive their father, 
then, and in that ease, the crown should devolve 
to Henry’s children by any subsequent marriage. 
Sentence of excommunication was pronounced 
against, all who should call in question this inter¬ 
pretation, or who should hereafter attempt to dis¬ 
turb Henry in the present possession, or the heirs 
of bis body in the future succession :—and so ended 
this extraordinary hull.*' 

During this first parliament Edward Stafford, 
eldest son of the Duke of Durkingliam, whose 
death had been caused by plotting with Henry, 
was restored to the estates as well as to the honours 
of the family; Chaudos of Brittany was created 
Earl of Bath, Sir Giles Daubeuy Lord Daubeny, 
and Sir Robert Willoughby Lord Broke. After 
the dissolution the king remembered his friends 
whom he. had left as hostages beyond the seas (that 
is to say, the Marquis of Dorset and Sir John 
Bourcliier), whom, with ail convenient speed, he 
redeemed: lie also sent for Morton, the astute 
Bishop of Ely, who, on the failure of Bucking¬ 
ham’s ill-concerted insurrection, had lied into 
Flanders. Morton instantly got back his see of 
Ely, from which, soon after, he was raised to the 
see of Canterbury. Richard Fox, another divine 
who had been a companion of Henry in his exile 
and misfortunes, was made privy seal, and succes- 

• Ryraef. 


Bively bishop of Bath and Wells, Durham, and 
Winchester. Morton and Fox became, in fact, 
Henry’s favourite ministers and chief - advisers. 
According to the old historians, Henry loved 
churchmen on account of their calling, and “ de¬ 
lighted to choose a convenient number of right 
grave and wise priests to be of his council.” The 
great Bacon hints at another motive,—observing 
that he loved to employ prelates, because, having 
rich bishoprics to bestow', it was easy for him to 
reward their services : and it was his maxim to 
raise them by slow steps, and make them first pass 
through the inferior grades or sees. The practice 
of translation, by which bishops are taunted to he 
obsequious to the power in whose hand is promo¬ 
tion, was certainly no novelty, any more than the 
employing of churchmen m the offices of govern¬ 
ment ; but Henry seems to have systematised it, 
and to have made more of it than his predecessors.* 
He generally employed priests both as avowed minis¬ 
ters nr ambassadors, and as secret, agents ; and if lie 
employed lawyers more frequently than priests 
for his tax-gatherers and revenue-officers, it was 
because the canons of the church stood m Ids way. 
On many occasions we have seen the church stand 
foremost for the defence of the national liberties ; 
hut now the bishops, like the lay barons, were all 
on the. road to become mere courtiers. 

When parliament was dissolved, and Henry had 
“set and appointed all Ins affairs in good order 
and sure state, as he himself conjectured,” he pre¬ 
pared to make a royal progress through the king¬ 
dom, with the more express object of staying some 
tune in the north, in order to gam the good-will of 
the people in those parts. “ In the prime time of 
the year he began Ins journey towards Ymk, and, 
because the feast of Easter approached, lie turned 
aside to the city of Lincoln, where he tallied 
during the solemnity of that high feast.” Here he 
was informed that Lord Luvcl, with Ilumplirry 
and Thomas Stafford, “had fled from the sanc¬ 
tuary of Colchester, and had gone, with dangerous 
intentions, no man knew vvlnther.” On the (ith 
of April Henry left Lincoln lor Nottingham, well 
attended; by the 17th he was at Pontefract, when; 
lie was stopped for awhile by the intelligence that 
Lmd Level, with a considerable Body of insur¬ 
gents, had thrown himself between Middhliam 
and York. To retreat might have proved more 
dangerous than to advance, even in face of an 
equal force ; but the insurgents were greatly infe¬ 
rior, and, on seeing that the enterprise was hope¬ 
less, Lord hovel disbanded them, and fled into 
Lancashire. After lying concealed there for a 
short time in the house of his friend Sir Thomas 
Broughton, he passed over to Flanders. A few of 
the men who had taken up arms with him were 
seized and executed. This failure wholly discon¬ 
certed the project of the Staffords, who had pre¬ 
pared an insurrection in Worcestershire. The 
two brothers fled for sanctuary to the church of 
Colnham, near Abingdon; but this time, their 

• BttCim— Hall. 
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sanctuary was not respected : they were dragged 
l,v force from the church, and had sentence passed 
upon thefli us traitors. Humphrey, the elder, was 
executed at Tyburn, hut Thomas, the younger 
brother, was pardoned.* 

On tlie 26t.li of April Henry entered York, in 
which city the memory of King Richard, his 
mortal enemy, was yet “ recent and lively, and not 
all forgotten of his friends.” But the visitor, on 
necessary occasions, could relax his avarice: he 
reduced the town-rent to the .crown from 160/. 
yearly to IB/. 5.!. ; he dispensed favours and 
honours; held feasts ; exhibited pageants and 
miracles ; .fed some poets who recited some had 
\crses in his honour ; and distributed money 
among the people, who cried, lustily, “ King Henry ! 
King Henry! Our Lord preserve that sweet and 
well-favoured fare ! ” Having spent nearly a 
month at York, lie turned to the south-west, and 
visited Woicoster, Hereford, (lloiieester, and Bris¬ 
tol. In the eoui'-e of his slow and stately progress 
lie was very attentive to the public observance of 
reheions worship ; hut he chose his own subject 
for the set moils that were preached. On every 
Sunday or saint’s dav one of the bishops read and 
expounded from the pulpit the hull which he had 
obtained on bis marriage from Pope Innocent, and 
w Inch, as we have set n, declared lum to be king 
bv all manner of rights, and threatened bis ene¬ 
mies with eternal perdition. On lus return to 
London, in the month of.lime, lie received an em¬ 
bassy from the King of Scotland, who joyfully 
consenled to a treaty of truce and amity, to he fol¬ 
lowed in due season bv a matrimonial alliance 
between their families. This treaty was important 
in both sovereigns, who had need of peace and 
tranquillity, and who each dreaded that the states 
of the other lindit be made a place of refuge and 
valuing to lus domestic enemies.f 

Buring Henry’s royal progress the people had 
everywhere been disappointed at not seeing his 
queen with him. Still jealous of his own wife, in 
a political sense, lie had sent, her to keep court, 
with her mother and sisters and his own mother, 
the Countess of Richmond, at Winchester; and 
here she remained, little noticed by him, till she 
was advanced in her pregnancy, when he went to 
hunt, in the New Forest, which brought him to her 
neighbourhood. On the 20th of September, eight 
months and two days after her marriage, Elizabeth 
was delivered of a son, who was christened Arthur, 
after the hero of ancient romance, with whom 
Henry claimed relationship on the father’s side 
through the Tudors and Cadwa.lla.ders. So good 
an opportunity for panegyric was not lost by the 
writeis of the day : the. birth of the infant was cele¬ 
brated in prose and verse, in Latin and English ; 
and the Hermit of (ruy’s Cliff confidently pre¬ 
dicted that this Arthur would surpass the fame, of 
him of the Round Table. J 

* Year Book. 

+ llcrald's Journal, MS. Lei. Collect.—-Hall.—Bacon.—Bvm." 
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We lefathe young Earl of Warwick, the son of 
the Dukefbf Clarence, safely lodged in the Tower. 
In the month of November a young priest of 
Oxford, and a beautiful boy, landed at Dublin. 
The priest gave out that the boy was Edward 
Plautagcnet, Earl of Warwick, who had escaped 
in a marvellous manner from the. Tower of London ; 
and uuiong a people of lively imagination and 
warm, feelings a ready belief was accorded to.the 
story, and a generous sympathy spread from heart 
to heart for the young hero of it. What was cre¬ 
dulity in the common people was design and craft 
in some, possibly in most, of the Anglo-Irish 
nobles, who were avers-e to Henry, who had 
scarcely submitted to his government, and who 
were ready to adopt all such measures as chance 
might offer, provided thov held out a prospect of 
overthrowing the new order of things in England. 
Thomas Fitzgerald, Earl of Kildare, and lord- 
lieutenant or deputy of Ireland, received the piiest 
and his pupil with open arms, and presented the 
latter “to all his friends and lovers, and such other 
as were of bond or affinity, declaring the coming 
of the child, and afterwards affirming that the 
crown and sceptre, of the realm of right belonged 
to this young prince, as sole heir male left of the 
line of Richard Duke of York.” Ever since the 
time that this Duke of York, the father of Edward 
IV., had governed Ireland, the country had been 
greatly attached to that house; his son Clarence 
had also been lieutenant, and his grandson, the 
real Earl of Warwick, had been horn in Ireland, 
and was therefore, m addition m other claims, 
endeared to the people as their countryman. The 
hoy now presented to them was not uiilv beautiful 
and graceful in person, hut. witty and ingenious : 
he told his touching story with great consistency, 
and, when questioned, he could give minute parti¬ 
culars relating to the royal family. He had been 
well taught; and the Irish gentry and burghers, 
who had probably not lived much about the English 
court, and who were at the same time carried awav 
by their enthusiasm, were not, very critical judges". 
The citizens of Dublin declared unanimously in 
his favour; and lus fame was “shortly bruited 
throughout all Ireland, and every man was willing 
to take his part, and submit to linn, calling him, 
on all hands, king.” At. the same time certain 
privy messengers were sent into England and 
others into Flanders. When news of these doings 
reached King Henry, ‘* lie was sore vexed and 
moved; but still, like a circumspect, ingenious, 
and prudent prince, well considering and politically 
foreseeing, he adopted such means as lie hoped 
would reduce this insurrection without any battle 
or strokes stricken.” He summoned a great, coun¬ 
cil to meet in the Charter House, near his royal 
manor of Richmond. His had faith had made 
many men desperate ; and, in the homely laying of 
the chronicler, “had set all (lungs at sixes and 
sevens.” The pardon which he had granted in 
the first parliament was not only hampered w ith 
exceptions and restrictions, but the parts that were 
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free from such qualifications had not been observed : 
several persons who had submitted ank claimed 
the benefit of the amnesty had been thrown into 
prison and cruelly treated; and in this number 
was the Earl of Surrey,* who was now a close 
prisoner in the Tower. Henry, trembling at the 
effect of all this, now resolved to proclaim another 
general pardon, free from all exceptions, “or con¬ 
ceived in so ample and liberal a manner as no high 
treason (no, not against the king’s own person) 
should be excepted; which (continues Bacon), 
though it might seem strange, yet was it not so 
to a wise king, that knew his greatest dangers 
were not from the least treasons, but from the 
greatest.” The next resolution adopted in council 
was to arrest Elizabeth Woodville, the mother of 
the queen ; and the third was to produce, the real 
Earl of Warwick, and show him in the most public 
manner. The council was held with great secrecy. 
It would be a ricli treat, and something in all pro¬ 
bability tending to defeat the many speculations 
and hypotheses of historians, if we could discover 
the real motives which directed the most remark¬ 
able of their measures—the order for the seizure of 
the queen-dowager; but this is hopeless. The 
resolutions, however, were immediately carried 
into execution ; and, first, the queen-dowager was 
arrested, deprived of all her property, and placed 
as a close prisoner in the monastery of Bermond¬ 
sey, “ whereat there was much wondering that a 
weak woman, for the yielding to the menaces and 
promises of a tyrant, after such a distance of time, 
wherein the king had showed no displeasure or 
alteration, but much more after so happy a mar¬ 
riage, between the king and her daughter, blest 
with issue male, should, upon a sudden muta¬ 
bility or disclosure of the king’s mind, be so 
severely handled. ” The motive set forth by 
Henry was certainly not the true one ; it seemed 
altogether incredible to the historians of the follow¬ 
ing age, and it was not credited by Henry’s con¬ 
temporaries. It was, that Elizabeth Woodville was 
punished for her intrigues with King Richard, and 
for delivering her daughter into the hands of the 
usurper, contrary to her pact and agreement with 
those that had arranged with her concerning the 
marriage of her said daughter Elizabeth with 
Henry himself, then an exile in France. Bacon, 
and Hall, whom lie follows, plainly assign another 
reason. After observing that the. priest of Oxford, 
who had never seen the real Earl of Warwick, 
must have had a prompter iti a person conversant 
with the history of the court and family of York, 
Bacon says, “ so it cannot be, but that some 
(jreat person, that knew particularly and familiarly 
Edward Plantagenet, had a hand in the business, 
from whom the priest might take his aim. That 
which is most probable out of the precedent and 
subsequent acts is, that it was the queen-dowager 
from whom this action had the. principal source 
and motion. For, certain it is, she was a busy, 

• Surrey hud fought bravely for King Richard at the battle of 
Bosworth-field, where his father, the Duke of Norfolk, was slain. 
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negotiating woman, and in her witlulrawing- 
chamber bad the fortunate conspiracy for the 
king against King Richard III. been‘hatched, 
which the king knew, and remembered, perhaps, 
but 1 no well; and was at this time extremely 
discontent with the king, thinking her daughter 
(as the king handled the matter) not advanced, 
but depressed : and none could hold the book bo 
well to prompt and instruct this stage-play us she 
could.”* 

Soon after, the Marquess of Dorset, Elizabeth’s 
son by her first marriage, was arrested and thrown 
into the Tower. The amnesty was of course pub¬ 
lished immediately ; but, not relying wholly on 
this measure, Henry sent trusty agents to the sea¬ 
ports to prevent fugitives, malcontents, and sus¬ 
pected persons from passing over to Ireland or to 
Flanders : on a Sunday he. brought young Edward 
Plantagenet, Earl of Warwick, out of the Tower, 
and conducted him in the most public manner 
through all the. principal streets of London, that 
lie might be seen and recognised by the citizens, 
many of whom had known the boy up to his tenth 
year. “ And having passed the view of the streets, 
the young earl was conducted to St. Paul’s Church 
in solemn procession, where great store of people 
were assembled. And it was provided also, in 
good fashion, that divers of the nobility and others 
of quality (especially of those the king most sus¬ 
pected, and that knew the person of Plantagenet 
best) had communication with the young gentle¬ 
man by the way, and entertained him with speech 
and discourse.” This well-studied and most open 
exhibition had its effect in England. “ Never¬ 
theless, in Ireland, where it was too late to go 
back, it wrought none ; but contrariwise, there 
they turned the imposture upon the king, and 
gave out that he, to defeat the true inheritor, and 
to mock the world, and blind the eyes of simple 
men, had tricked up a hoy in the likeness of Ed- 
ward Plantagenet, and showed him to the people, 
not sparing to profane the ceremony of a solemn 
procession, the more to countenance the fable.”-(• 

But, for a time, the plot thickened even in Eng¬ 
land. John Earl of Lincoln, son of John do la 
Pole, Duke of Suffolk, and of Elizabeth, second 
sister of Edward IV. and Richard Ill., had, like 
the Earl of Warwick, fallen into the power of 
Henry after the battle of Boswortli. It was known 
that his 'uncle, the late king, had at one time 
appointed this young Earl to be his successor on 
the throne, and that many persons looked up to 
him as the most promising member of the House 
of York. “ Neither was this unknown to the 
king, who had secretly an eye upon him ; but the 
king, having tasted of the envy of the people for 
his imprisonment of Edward Plantagenet, was 
doubtful to heap up any more distastes of that 
kind by the imprisonment of de la Pole also ; the 
rather thinking it policy to conserve him as a co¬ 
rival unto the other.” The young earl is described 
as a person of great wit, courage, and enterprise, 

• Bacon, Lift*.—Hull. f Bacon. 



“with thoughts highly raised by hopes and expec¬ 
tations yet, if he had been of a different temper, 
it seems probable that, at a moment when Henry’s 
Mispicioifs and jealousies were so much excited, 
.self-preservation might have induced him to by, 
if not to embark in some desperate project. Im¬ 
mediately after the private sitting of the council 
at Richmond, Lincoln disappeared, and it was not 
known for some time whither he had betaken him¬ 
self. We have seen that the Irish lords had sent 
emissaries into Flanders. The high personage to 
whom they' addressed themselws was the dowager- 
duchess of Burgundy, the widow of Charles the 
Rash, and sister to Edward IV. and Richard, who 
lived in good stale in the. Netherlands, having sove¬ 
reign authority in the district, which her husband 
had left ns her dower. The duchess, besides, had 
acquired great love and authority among t he people 
of the Low Countries generally, by her virtues and 
popular manners, and by the tenderness she 
showed to Philip and Margaret, the children of 
M ary of Burgundy, the daughter of her husband, 
Duke Charles, bv a former marriage. Good and 
amiable as she was in other respects, this princess 
hated King llenry and all his race with a most 
enduring and implacable hatred ; and she perse¬ 
vered in a most, extraordinary manner in impeding 
Ins path with difficulties and dangers. Bacon 
sa\s, rather ungallanth, that she had “ the’spirit 
nl a man, and the malice of a woman and that, 
“ abounding in treasure by the greatness of her 
dower and her prov nlent government, and being 
childless and without any nearer care, she made 
it her design and enterprise to see the majesty 
io\n! of England once again replaced in her house, 
and had set up King Jlenrv as a mark at whose 
overthrow all her actions should aim and shoot.” 
It was to her that Love] had (led on the failure 
of the insurrection m Yorkshire , and it was to her 
that her nephew, the Kail of Lincoln, now re¬ 
paired. The duchess pretcut.lv got together a 
body of two thousand (ioniums, being choice and 
veteran hands, under the command of Martin 
Swart, a valiant and experienced captain. With 
these foreign mercenaries, the. Earl of Lincoln, the 
Lord Lovel, and some other English exiles em¬ 
barked for Ireland. In the month of May, a few 
days after their landing, the Lull of Warwick, of 
that side of the water, was crowned in the cathe¬ 
dral church of Dublin in the most solemn fashion, 
the Bishop of Meath performing the ceremony. 
As there was no royal crown at hand, they took a 
golden diadem from a statue of the Virgin Mary, 
which answered the purpose, very well; and when 
the hoy was well crowned and anointed, lie was 
carried, after the manner of the Irish, from the 
church to the castle, on the shoulders of a very tall 
chieftain named Darcy. All this was done with¬ 
out any show of opposition, there being not a 
single sword drawn for King Henry, and, indeed, 
no displeasure testified in Ireland, except in the 
city of Waterford and among the people of the 
Butlers, who were old Lancastrians and hereditary 
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enemies of the. Earl of Kildare, the lord keeper.* 
Edward tfl., as the new king was styled, issued 
writs, convoked a parliament, anil caused penalties 
to he enacted against the Butlers and the citizens 
of Waterford. It appears that some of the prin¬ 
cipal actors in this astonishing drama thought it 
would be, best to establish themselves first in Ire¬ 
land, to make, that country the seat of the war, and 
to ihsiv* thither King Henry in person, whose ali- 
senea it was calculated (not without, a knowledge 
of causes) would excite great, alterations and com¬ 
motions in England ; but that this plan was de¬ 
feated by the povertv of the count rv, by want of the 
means of paying the German mercenaries,'and by 
tin 1 eagerness of the soldiery and the poorei Irish 
to make their fortunes in the invasion of England. 
It. was, therefore, concluded that with all possible 
speed Edward VI. and his faithful army should 
cross St. George’s Channel. 

Henry, meanwhile, levied troops in diHeirnl 
parts of •the kingdom, put. on a smiling, vet at the 
same time, a devout, face, and, with g resit policy, 
resorted to the best means for disconcerting the 
plots hatching in England, and for securing the, 
good will of the people. Slantlv after the sudden 
flight of Lincoln, he travelled leisurely through 
Essex, Suffolk, sind Norfolk, in which counties the 
voting earl’s influence was high. He was courte¬ 
ous to all the gentry, munv of whom held them¬ 
selves ready to do him service.•(• Enini Bury SI. 
Edmund's he went, to Norwich, and, to captivate, 
the populace, he went from Norwich “ in manner 
of a pilgrimage” to Wsilsinghsim, vvheie he visited 
our Lady's Church, famous for miracles, and made 
his pravers and vows for help and deliunuice. 
lie then proceeded bv wav of Northampton and 
Coventry, to Kenilworth Castle, within the strong 
walls of which he had placed Ins mother, 1 1 is wile, 
and his infant son, Dunce Arthur. AVInle lie lay 
at Kenilworth, the king, from Ireland, landed at. 
the pile of Foudray, in the southern extremity of 
Furness. Immediately on their landing, the Fail 
of Lincoln and the Lord Lovel weie joined by 
their sworn friend Sir Thomas litoughtoii, whose 
estates lav in Lancashire, and w hose tenants were 
ready sinned. From ‘the coast they advanced 
boldly towards York, expecting to he joined on 

# Three or four of tin* bishops, hmvcwr, kept aloof. 

t AW huuu, horn one of tin* 1’nslmt Inters, dated in the month of 
May. that the kin# amt his lieutenant, the I'.nl of Oxford, w«uc right, 
well content at the eon duel ol llu; Norfolk geuliy *' Howbeit,*’ 
s.iys the Kail of Oxford, the wider ol the letter, “ his highness will 
not asvet put you to any bother labour or charge for so much .is 
his rebels und enemies be into ludaud, nevertheless lus giace will 
that the country be leady at all times to do lus highness seune 
upon reasonable warning. fm so much as the king’s mace mb inleth 
to make provision to send an aiinj into lieland in haste,not know 
ing as yet whether that ye, and other about you, shall be desired In 
bear any charge theretooi no ” We also lenm, trom the same in\.> 
111 able collection, that Loid Kovel's wile had remained in Luglaiid, 
and that the court was jealous of such as held communications with 
her. The l'astous weie not more steady in their polities than the 
majority of their cotempouuies. they had changed sides more than 
once already, and now Su John seems to have been suspected ol 
lavoniing the land Lovel Sir Kdinund bedingtieid, who was ui 
high favour at court, writes thus to Ink loving cousin John, on the 
Kith of May, ** Furthermoie, cousin, it is said, that utter my hud 
{Oxford ) depuituig to the king \e weie ul Kaikwnv, w hieh a emt- 
Htriied that ye had been with the Lady Lovel, but wjnth said never 
well; and inasmuch ax we understand uiv ltud'e pleas me, it is well 
done wc deal wisely hereafter,” 
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the road hy many malcontents. “ But their snow¬ 
ball did not gather ns it went; for the people came 
not in to them, neither did any rise or declare 
themselves in other parts of the kingdom for them, 
which was caused partly 1>Y the good taste that the 
king had given his people of his government, 
joined with the reputation of his felicity (good luck), 
and partly for tlmt it was an odious thing to the 
people of England to have a king brought in th them 
upofi I he shoulders of Irish and Dutch, of which 
their army was in substance compounded. Neither 
was it a thing done with any great judgment on 
ihe part of the rebels, for them to lake their way 
towards York ; considering that, howsoever those 
parts had formoily been a nursery of their friends, 
vet it was there, where the Lord hovel had so 
lately disbanded, and whore, the king’s presence 
had a little before qualified discontents.”* Though 
eiiielh disappointed hi his expectations, the young 
Earl of Lincoln, who was the soul of the party, 
boldly turned southward to meet Henry, who was 
advancing upon York by way of Coventry, Lei¬ 
cester, and Nottingham, at the bead of a well-ap¬ 
pointed and. numerous army. On the Kith of 
June the Earl of Oxford, who led Henry’s van, 
was brought into action at Stoke, then a little vil¬ 
lage upon the brow of a lull not far f*imi Newark. 
H enry pniiimlli/ remained with the rear-gumd, 
which never came into action. The battle was 
fierce and obstinate for about three hours ; but the 
invaders had little <.r no cavalry, and the mass of 
them were ill provided with arms. “ Marlin 
Swart, with his Germans, performed bravely, and 
so did those few English that wen 1 on that side; 
neither did the Irish fail in courage or fierceness, 
hut, being almost naked men, only armed with 
darts and skeins, it was rather an execution than 
a fight upon them ; insomuch as the tiirams 
slaughter of them was a great discouragement and 
uppalmcnt to the rest.” The veteran Germans 
died lit their ranks almost to a man ; nor was the 
victory decided till one half of the whole invading 
iorcc and many hundreds of the Earl of Oxford’s 
men had perished. His majesty Edward VI., 
now plain Lambert Simncl, the son of a baker, and 
the priest of Oxford, whose proper name was 
Simons,were taken prisoners; the Earl of Lincoln, 
the Lords Thomas and Maui ice Fitzgerald, Sir 
Thomas Broughton, and Martin Swait, died fight¬ 
ing dike brave men. The Lord Eovel was seen 
to escape from the field : his name was not in¬ 
cluded m the mournful list of the dead, made as 
usual by a herald, hut, as he was never more seen, 
it was believed that he had been drowned in at¬ 
tempting to swim his horse across the river Trent. 
Long after, when the race of the Tudors had gone 
to their account, and when the dynasty of the 
Smarts had been driven out of the kingdom,— 
nearly two hundred years from the time of this for¬ 
gotten battle of Stoke,—some workmen accidentally 
discovered a subterranean chamber at Minster 
Lovel, in Oxfordshire, the ancient seat of the 


adventurous lord. Within this eh am Iter was 
ft skeleton of a man seated in a chair with his 
head resting upon a table; and these sad relics 
were supposed, with some reason, to tell ’a tale of 
horror.* 

Henry’s conduct after the victory of Stoke was 
very characteristic. “ For Lambert (Siniuel)” says 
Bacon, “ the king would not take his life,both out 
of magnanimity—-taking him but as an image of 
wax, that others liad tempered and moulded—and 
likewise out of wisdom, thinking that if he suffered 
death, he would b<vforgotten too soon, but being 
kept alive be would be a continual spectacle, and a 
kind of remedy against the like enchantments of 
people in time to come. For which cause he was 
taken into service in his court, to a base olliee in 
his kitchen ; so that he turned a broachj- that had 
"orn a crown.And afterwards he was pre¬ 

ferred to he one of the king’s falconers. As to the 
priest, he was committed close prisoner, and heard 
of no more—-the king loving to seal up his own 
dangers.” In many respects Henry took great 
pains to surround the whole business with mystery 
and silence. This, perhaps, proceeded in part from 
his peculiar disposition, which seems to have de¬ 
lighted in making mysteries evenwdiere none existed. 
The priest Simon was never brought to trial; but 
though be was probably put to the rack in scrrrl, 
Henry pretended that there were things connected 
with the plot of which Simon was ignorant; and 
the king said to some of lus council that he was 
sorry for the death of the Earl of Lincoln, who 
might bate revealed to him the bottom of Ins dan¬ 
ger, or the full extent of the conspiracy.:} 

One ol the king’s first cares after the battle of 
Stoke was to return a solemn thanksgiving, and to 
offer up his homier at the shrine of our Lady of 
Wulsinglmm. lie then travelled northward to 
punish such persons as lmd assisted or favoured 
the rebels. His proceedings were wholly inde¬ 
pendent of the ordinary courts of justice ; hut, as 
on many other occasions, his revenge was subset- 
x lent, to Ins avarice. “ For all along as he went 
with much severity and strict inquisition, partly 
by martial law, and partly by commission, woie 
punished the adherents and aiders of the late rebels; 
not all by death, for the field had drawn much 
blood, hut by lines and ransoms, which spared life 
and raised treasure. Amongst other crimes of this 
nature, there was diligent inquiry made of such as 
had raised a bruit and rumour, a little before the 
held fought, that the rebels had the day, and that 
the king’s army was overthrown, mid the king 
iled.”§ But the pleasure Henry derived from a 
harvest, of this kind, and from seeing that all im¬ 
mediate opposition had vanished, did not blind 
him to the facts, that his behaviour to lhs queen 
had created him many enemies, and that his jealousy 
of the whole House of York, instead of strengthen¬ 
ing him, had weakened him, by alienating the 

* Huron.—TI it 11.— Hut. Pail—’('arte. Hist. Kny. 

+ A Hjnt; Fmicii '* broi/ic 

$ Huron. § 1,1. 
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affections of the people. Elizabeth, the rightful 
heir, was kept, in obscurity ; she had been his 
wife a year and a half, and had borne him a son, 
and still *she was not crowned. Now, however, he 
was “willing to give some contentment of that 
kind, at least in ceremony.’’ From Warwick he 
sent instructions to prepare for a splendid coro¬ 
nation ; and when all things were ready, and the 
parliament was sitting, Elizabeth was crowned at 
Westminster on the 20th of November,—Henrv 
witnessing the whole ceremony, and the feast 
which followed, from behind#a screen or lattice 


that concealed liis person.* Bacon compares 
the ceretoouy to “ an old christening that had 
staid loin; for godfathers.” He adds, that ow¬ 
ing to the strange, and unusual delay, all men 
saw that the. king had merely complied out of 
necessity and reason of state. He liberated the 
Marquess of Dorset from the Tower, but it appears 
that he still left Elizabeth Woodvillc, that noble- 
man’s*mothcr, and the mother of his queen, m the 
hands of the monks of Bcnnoudscy. The I'liicf 

* A rurinus ammut of tlir roioDation is by I\i*s.—-S«t; ‘ Si** 

Icel Papers,’ &c. 
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business 'of the parliament when it met w<t» to vote 
supplies and a bill of attainder, winch, on slight 
evidence, included a great number of persons 
said to have been concerned in the late insurrection. 
It appears that no names were inserted except of 
pel sons who bad property to forfeit. 

During this summer Henry sent Fox, now 
Bishop of Durham, on an cmhnssv into Scotland, 
being still prudently anxious to preserve peace 
wit It that country. The expert churchman con¬ 
ducted the mission with great success. James 
was already well disposed to continue, to live in 
peace with his neighlxmis. He turned aside from 
the flattering picture of conquest or spoil, pre¬ 
sented to him by some of his warlike nobles, who 
thought it folly to miss the opportunity offered by 
the factious state of England ; and lie listened to 
proposals for a new and enlarged treaty of mar¬ 
riage. “ But the King of Scotland, labouring 
under the same disease that King Henry did— 
that is, discontented subjects apt to rise”—could 
do little more than prolong the truce; and in the 
course of the following year a tragical death broke 
all his treaties and plans.; 


F.ut since his accession Ilenry had been oc¬ 
cupied exclusively in settling his affairs at home ; 
hut nmv, complicated intrigues and great political 
movements forced him to look abroad. The 
aspect of affairs in France, even before these de¬ 
monstrations, was sufficiently alarmint;: the dis¬ 
severed parts of that country were gradually unitiifo 
into a consistent whole, and burning a great and 
compact kingdom, while, the notch narrower ex¬ 
tent of Britain was still divided into two rival 
kingdoms frequently at war with one another. 
The rapid growth of the French power threatened 
to east a dangerous shadow over all the neighbour¬ 
ing countries ; and, both according to the principles 
of common policy, which seeks to check the too 
rapid aggrandisement of a rival, and to the jui-ter 
and nobler policy which opposes itself to the con¬ 
quest of small and weak states by strong ones, 
Henry seemed bound to take an active part in the 
affairs of the continent, where the losing parly con¬ 
stantly addressed themselves to the warlike spirit 
and power and magnanimity of the English nation. 
But Henry was no warrior, and his avidity for 
money, his juggling and double-dealing, prevented 
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him from taking up the hononrnhlc position of an 
arbiter and peaoe-piaker ; for, -with the /kesms he 
lmd in his hands, he might have curbed 1 the am¬ 
bition of France without any war. At the time of 
the death of Louis XL, which happened on the 
doth of August, 1483, about, two months after the 
accession of Richard III., by craft and policy, by 
fortunate marriages, and by the sword, the French 
monarchy hud swallowed up all the independent 
prinhipalities, except Brittany, which still 1 pre¬ 
served its duke and its comparatively free institu¬ 
tions. (diaries VI If., the son of Lotus, was only 
font teen years of age when lie ascended 1 lie 
throne of France ; and, according to arrangements 
made by his father, he was placed for a lived 
time mulct the tutelage of Madame Anne, his 
elder sister, who had married J’eter of Bourbon, 
Lord of Beaujcu. What followed was according 
to pi credent -—the Duke of Orleans (afterwards 
Louis XII.), wlm hated Bourbon and Ins wife, 
flew to anus ; hut Orleans was unsuccessful and 
driven to seek refuge in Brittany.* Duke Francis 
II. laid always been a weak prince, and he was 
now grow lily old and infirm. 11 is guest, not¬ 
withstanding he was already married to one of 
the daiightiits of Louis XL, conceived the idea 
ol obtaining possession of the duchy by marry¬ 
ing Anne of Bnttam, the elder daughter and 
heiress of Fiance,; and a party among the tur¬ 
bulent Breton nobles entered into his views. At 
same, time there, was another faction that I 
favoured the French court, and another that in¬ 
clined to an alliance with Fnyland. The country 
was ravaged by a civil war, the most painful event 
of which, to the Duke Francis, was his being 
obliged, by a temporary union of two of the parties, 
and by the clamour of the people, to deliver up Ids 
minister and favourite Landois (the old acquaint¬ 
ance of Kmg llenrv), who, being accused of a 
variety of crimes, among which sorcery was not 
forgotten, was tortured into a confession of crimes 
which lie had really committed, was sentenced by 
six commissaries, who tried him under the eyes of 
the Duke of Orange, bis mortal enemy, to be 
hanged as a traitor, and was hanged accordingly in 
spite ol the solemn promises of the confederates to 
the duke that his life should he safe. Encouraged 
by the prevailing disorders, the French regency 
precociously betrayed their design of seizing the, 
duchy upon the ground ot some inexplicable right, 
Duke Ffaneis theieupon summoned the, three estates 
of the duchy, who took a most, solemn oath of 
allegiance to the Princess Anne, and, in ease of her 
dying without issue, to her younger sister Madame. 
Isabeau. This art fixed the eves of several princes 
upon the heiress of Brittany, and, besides the Duke 
of Orleans, who had many formidable difficulties 

* Our otil friend Cumim-i iv.is <locf.lv coiivoniwi in Hub pint with 
flic l>»k«» «»f Orleans llis lettcMs well’ mlerrepH-d by lh<* K<*g<*nt 
.Anne. ;iml fir u.is fhnmn info jmsoii anil 'i.ushlv tirntrd. It was 
on tins occasion that, the hutorian uas vlmt up in one «,f those iron 
I'i»es at Loehcs (the invention of Louis M ), «hir h he desenhes 
with such unction. “ Many men,” says he, “ haveeursedthosecngog, 
ami f among the rest, having tasted of them m mine own per&on.” 

He vus cloudy e.igod lor eight months. 


to overcome, the Sire d’Albret, whose dominions 
lay in Gascony and at the foot of the Pyrenees, and 
Maximilian, son of the Emperor Frederick IV., 
aspired to her hand. The poor duke, who had 
engaged to consult the three estates on the choice 
of his son-in-law, neglected so to do, and en¬ 
couraged the hopes of these three suitors, anti even 
treated with others at one and the same time. lie 
thought that he was cunning 'and politic, hut he 
was only undecided and insincere. The Duke of 
Orleans made his peace with the French court 
and returned to Parts, but he was soon detected in 
a fresh conspiracy, and was again obliged to fly to 
Nantes. He soon found that his party was losing 
ground in Brittany, where the. nobles were dis¬ 
gusted at seeing that he did what he chose with 
their imbecile prince, and filled all the offices with 
French adventurers, his own adherents. The 
course they pursued to correct this evil was absurd 
enough: a great many of the Breton nobles opened 
a correspondence with the French court, ami im¬ 
plored its aid. At this moment a French army 
was on their frontiers ; for the regent, Anne, who 
had a good deal of the craft of her father, had 
made up her mind to take advantage of the con¬ 
dition of affairs. The Bretons formed a con¬ 
federacy at Clmlean-Briant, and stipulated that 
the king should not send more than four hun¬ 
dred men-at-arms and four thousand foot into 
their country,--that this force should act, in con¬ 
cert with the Marshal de Ricux and a smal 
army of natives, — that the liberties of the 
duchy and private property should bo respected 
—and that, as soon as the Duke of Orleans 
should he expelled, the French should reeross the 
frontier. Charles (mured sixteen thousand men 
into the country, and, of course, broke all his 
engagements as soon as he was able. In the 
month of May, 1487, while Henry was expecting 
Lambert Siuinel from Ireland, the French army 
advanced in three divisions; the first took Ploer- 
mol,'the second Vatmes, and the third laid siege 
to Nantes, within the walls of which Duke Francis 
took refuge with his daughters. Maximilian, now 
titular king of the Romans, sent a body of fifteen 
hundred German and Flemish soldiers to the 
assistance ol Francis ; and these, being joined by 
some Bretons, under the command of the Count lit 
Illinois, cut their way through the French lines, 
and relieved Nantes in the beginning of August. 
Another of Madame Anne’s suitors was less fortu¬ 
nate. As the Sire d’Albret was marching through 
the Limousin witli three or four thousand Gascons 
to succour Duke Francis and the ladies, he was 
attacked by a superior force of French, to which 
lie capitulated. Though foiled before Nantes, La 
Trcmoille, Charles’s general, took Aurai, Vitre, 
and St. Aubin-du-Cormier: at the same time, 
fresh troops poured across the French frontier, 
while Maximilian could send no further reinforce¬ 
ments, for he was rather poor, and skilful agents 
from the court of France had found him full occu 
ration in Flanders, by encouraging the citizens of 
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Ghent and Bruges who had revolted from him. 
j u short, the entire subjugation of Brittany seemed 
imminent. At the approach of the storm Duke 
Francis ilml a majority of the nobility applied to 
Kngland for assistance. At that moment, as we 
have seen, Henry was absorbed by his own troubles ; 
but when'those difficulties were over he was iii’no 
haste to accede to the prayer of the Bretons. Wo 
believe the fact to he, that lie had already accepted 
of a retainer from the French court. If this were 
not the case, he must forfeit his reputation for 
running and quick-sightedncss, and stand in this 
particular in the light of a dupe. “ King Charles,” 
says Bacon, “ knew well he could not receive 
any opposition so potent as if King Henry should, 
cither from policy of state, in preventing the grow¬ 
ing greatness of France, or upon gratitude unto 
die Duke of Brittany* for his former favours in 
the time of, Ins distress, espouse that quarrel, 
and declare himself in aid of the duke. There- 
lme lie no sooner heard that King Henry was 
M'ttlrd liv his victory (a( Stoke), than he sent am¬ 
bassadors unto linn, to pi ay his assistance, or at 
the least, that he would stand neutral: which 
ambassadors found the king at Leicester, and dcli- 
veu'il their embassage to this effect: they first ini- 
paited unto the king the success that their master 
lull bad a little betoie against, Maximilian, in re¬ 
covery of ccitain towns from him ; which was done 
mil kind of privacy and inwardness towards the 
king; as if the French king did not esteem him 
tor an outward or formal confulenUe, hut ns one 
that had part m lus alleetions and fortunes, and 
with whom he look pleasure to communicate his 
business. At’iei tins compliment, and some gratu- 
lation for the king’s victors, they fell to their 
errand—declaring to the king that their master 
was enforced to enter into a just and necessary 
war with the Duke of Brittany, for that he had re¬ 
ceived and succoured those that wore traitors and 
declared enemies unto lus person and state. That 
they were no mean, distressed, and calamitous 
persons that tied to him for refuge, but of so great 
quality, as it was apparent, that they came not 
thither to protect, their own fortune, but to infest 
ami invade, lus—the head of them being the Duke 
ol Orleans, the first prince of the blood, and the 
second person of France. That, therefore, rightly 
to understand it, it was rather on their master’s 
part a defensive war than an offensive, as that 
could not be. omitted or forborne, if he. tendered 
the conservation of his own estate; and Unit it was 
not the first blow that made the war invasive (for 
that no wise prince would stay for), but the first 
provocation, or at least the first preparation.” 
Alter saying a good deal more touching the danger 
of giving encouragement to aspiring princes of the 
blood and rebellious subjects (a point upon which 
Henry was very susceptible), the l’rcnchnicn re¬ 
presented to him, that if he had been beholden to 

* " Britain” is the form of the name used ;by lhtron ; to prevent 
contusion, we have substituted Die mote usual form iu this and other 
places. 


the Duke of Brittany in his adversity, so also the 
king, them- master, had aided him when the said 
Duke of Brittany or his mercenary ministers failed 
him, and would have betrayed him to the tyrant 
Richard. They praised his wonderful virtues— 
among which they mentioned his great love of 
peace : being so newly settled and recovered from 
intestine seditions, their master could not reason¬ 
ably press him to aid him in this war, but he 
would lie well satisfied if he would look on‘and 
stand neutral. “ But touching the mystery of 
re-annexing of the Duchy of Brittany to the crown 
of France, either by war or by marriage with the 
daughter of Brittany, the ambassadors hare aloof 
from it, as from a nick, knowing that it made most 
against them. And, therefore, by all means de¬ 
clined any mention thereof, hut contrariwise inter¬ 
laced in their conference with the king the assured 
purpose of their master to match with the daughter 
of Maximilian ; and entertained the king also with 
some wimdering discourses of their king’s purpose 
to recover by arms his right to the kingdom of 
Naples, by ail expedition in person ; all to remove 
the. king from all jealousy of any design in these 
hither parts upon Brittany.”* 

Henry, to acquit himself, as he. said, of his 
gratitude 1t> both the King of France and the 
Duke of Brittany, for whom he “ was ready even 
to go a pilgrimage,” and to “ satisfy all obliga¬ 
tions both to God and man,” ottered himself as 
mediator. Upon this’ the ambassadors departed 
well pleased, for they knew that his mediation 
would not stop the progress of their ariTiv. 
Charles’s generals, indeed, proceeded with more 
vigour than ever; and, while they were fighting, 
Henry despatched Christopher Urswick, his chap¬ 
lain—“ a person by him much trusted and em¬ 
ployed"—to talk to the French court. From Paris 
Urswick went to Rennes, the capital of the Duke 
of Brittany. When Francis saw the priest, he 
told him that, having been a benefactor and a kind 
of foster-father to Henry for many years, he 
looked, at this time, from the “ renowned King of 
Kngland” rather for succour in 'a brave army, than 
a vain treaty .of peace. The chaplain then re. 
turned to Paris, and the court there sent linn back 
to London, to tell his master of the obstinacy and 
disrespect of Duke Francis. And still the French 
troops continued their operations, and whenever 
they gained a battle or took a town they empha¬ 
tically repeated that they had no wish to make 
conquests, hut were most anxious for the success 
of Henry’s mediation. How little did our ances¬ 
tors leave us to learn in these matters! Another 
embassy was sent over to England, and Henry 
could not do less than return the compliment. 
Urswick was despatched again to the French court, 
and with him were associated the Abbot of Abing¬ 
don and Sir Richard Tunstal, a layman. But by 

• Bacon. In all the earlier stHSjpa of these transactions, ami 
down to the year 1491, when Charles VIII. heed Imnsell Iroin the 
guardianship of his mater, the manager for Frailer wan the I’uncrss 
Anne, the wife of Bourbon. The ninny of Chat let appeared, as a 
matter of com Me. 
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this time the people of England were beginning to 
lament that the French king should i>e a lowed to 
aggrandise himscff at the expense of an ancient 
ally of their country ; and some gallant knights, in 
■whom the spirit, of chivalry and the recollections 
of Crccy and Azincourt were not yet extinct, were 
all on lire, to hasten to the rescue, of an unfortunate 
prince, and measure swords with the French. Sir 
Edward YVoodville, one of the queen’s uiicltw, col¬ 
lect* d a brave hand of four hundred men, and set 
sail from the Isle of Wight for St. Malo, on the 
coast of Brittany. When the news of this expedi¬ 
tion reached the French court, the poor chaplain 
Urswiek and his brother ambassadors there had a 
narrow escape from the fury of “ divers voting 
bloods.” But “ presently came, an agent from 
King Henry to purge himself touching Lord 
Woodvillc’s going over, using for a principal 
argument, to demonstrate that it was without his 
privity, for that the troops were so small, as neither 
had the face of a succour bv authority, nor could 
much advance the Brittanv allairs. To which 
message, although the French king gave no full 
credit, yet he made fair weather with the king, and 
seemed satisfied.”'* 

This was, indeed, a business where even hod v 
was seeking to deceive everybody. llcnrv, how¬ 
ever, tin bade, other English adventurers to join 
Duke Francis; and, as the zeal of the nation 
blazed the more from repression, he determined to 
turn it to lus advantage financially. “ Wherein 
first he. thought, to make his vantage upon Ins 
parliament—knowing that they, being affectionate 
unto the quarrel of Brittanv, would give treasure 
largely. Which treasure, as a noise of war might 
draw forth, so a peace succeeding might coffer up. 
And because he knew his peopleweie hot upon 
the business, he chose rather to seem to he de¬ 
ceived, and lulled asleep bv the French, than to 
he backward in himself ; considering his subjects 
were not so fully capable, of the reasons of state 
which made him hold hack. Wherefore to all 
these purposes he saw no other expedient than to 
set and keep on foot a continual treaty of peace, 
laying it. down and taking it up again as the occur¬ 
rence required. .Besides, lie had in consideration 
the point of honour in hearing the blessed person of 
a pacificator.The wilv Morton, now Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury and Chancellor, was in¬ 
structed so to address parliament, as to affect 
them towards the business, hut without engaging 
the king in any express declaration of war ; and 
the ambiguous speech of the right reverend mi¬ 
nister fully answered these ends. Parliament 
eagerly caught at the bait, and recommended 
strong measures, “ as well in respect of the emu¬ 
lation between the nations, and the envy at the 
late growth of the French monarchy, as m regard 
of the danger to sutler the French to make 
their approaches upon England, by obtaining so 
goodly a maritime province, full of sea-towns and 
havens that might do mischief to the English 

• Bncoii.—Daru, Hist, de la Bretagne.—Lobineau. j Bacon. 


either by invasion or by interruption of traffic.” 
They were also indignant at. the injustice and 
oppression used in Brittany-—for no one could he 
well deceived by the manifestoes of the French 
court; and they advised the king to embrace the 
cause of the Bretons openly and manfully, and 
then they with “much alacrity and forwardness” 
voted an unusually large subsidy. When llenry 
got the money lie sent his chaplain to warn the 
French court, and to explain that, with all his 
friendly feelings, it would be impossible for him to 
resist, the motion of„his people. At the same time 
the priest was to hint that the English succour to 
he sent to Duke Francis would he limited, and 
that the troops would he instructed not to wage 
war against the French bevond the. limits ot Brit¬ 
tany. The French did what might he expected : 
they reinforced Ea Tremoille, who carried the 
towns of Chateau-Briant, Anccois, and Fougeres. 
By this time the Breton nobles were fully aware 
of the folly they had committed in inviting them 
into the country ; the factions united for common 
defence ; and an army of the unfortunate duke, 
strengthened bv the few English under YVoodville, 
bv the fifteen bundled Germans sent by Maximi¬ 
lian, and bv a few companies ol Gascons and nl 
Basques, sent bv the family of d’Albiet, took the 
field under the supreme command of the Duke of 
Orleans, who was quite ready to fight against, his 
own counti'Miieiij hut who had not the, entire confi¬ 
dence of the Bretons. Alter some minor opcia- 
tions, the two armies engaged in a general battle 
oil the 20th ol .1 ul v, 1-1.S8, between Andouillr and 
St. Auhiu-dit-Goiiiiier. La Tremoille, by his 
superiority in numbers and in held artillery, gained 
a complete and sanguinary victory. Sir Edward 
YVoodville was slain; and of his lour bundled 
men, and seventeen hundred Bretons who had 
assumed the. white coats and red crosses of the 
English to deceive the enemy, hut very few 
escaped. The Duke of Orleans, who had fought 
bravelv on foot, was taken piisoncr, and Brittanv 
lay helpless at the foot ot the conqueror. That 
night Orleans supped with La Tremoille : towauls 
the end of the repast, two father confessors stole 
into the room : lie turned pale, for he though! 
that his last hour was come; fait. the. conqiieiot 
told him that the monks were only come to shrive 
certain French gentlemen, who had been taken 
prisoners with him, and that it was for the king 
alone to dispose of a prince, ol the, blood. The 
gentlemen were confessed and executed immedi¬ 
ately : the Duke of Orleans was sent to the Tower 
of Bourges, where, lie remained a close prisoner for 
nearly three years.* 

When the news of this disastrous battle mid ol 
the slaughter of their countrymen reached England, 
the people raised so loud an outcry that llenry 
was startled from his pleasant dream. Still, how¬ 
ever, he was disposed to wait, events, hoping that 
Maximilian would succour Brittany, and that he 

* Il.-irn, Hist, de la Itreta^u*..— Acles de Jtrolngni’.' —Ml'/j-i ui. 
Bacon.— llall. 
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should be nllowed to keep the money which parlia¬ 
ment had voted for the war. But, the course of 
events could not improve. La Trcmoille took 
Diiiant a* id St. Malo, aiul threatened to besiege 
llio unfortunate Duke Francis in Rennes, his 
capital. Finding that no assistance arrived from 
F.nglaiul or from any other quarter, Francis at last 
accepted the hard terms oll'ered by the French 
court; and in the middle of August (1488) he 
signed the treaty of Verger. Hereby, the claims 
of the French crown to the duchy were submitted 
to the. consideration of certain qnmmissioners : the. 
Ficnch were to retain the conquests they had 
made, and the duke was hound never more to call 
in troops from England or any other country, and 
not. to marry cither of his daughters without the 
toll approbation of his suzcniitie lord the King of 
Fiance. The Bietons complained that, since the 
object put forth in the former manifesto had been 
obtained by the capture, of the Duke of Oilcans, 
these were very harsh conditions, and proved that 
the French com I had acted all along with great 
labehnod and treachery, aiming at nothing less 
than the destruction of their liberties and tin* 
M'l/.nrc of tlie whole country. And, not confining 
themselves to the useless language of complaint 
and reproach, many of them prepared for a fresh 
stuejgle ; hut 1 heir poor duke, who seemed lienrt- 
luokrn, sickened, and died on the '7th of Septem¬ 
ber, about three, weeks after he had signed the 

tjcatv * 

The J’lineess Anne was even now only in her 
twelfth year, and her little comt was distracted by 
tin intrigues of the livid.-, for her hand. D’Alhrct, 
one of hei siutois, who had lound Ins way into 
lb it 1 anv in a beggared state, but w ho had a power- 
ltd pally ill his favour, atlenipled to carry her oil 
and marry her l>\ force; lor Anne iclt a very 
natural aversion to a man who was old, e.\- 
rmlmglv ugly, and of a ferocious temper. The 
( omit of Illinois rescued her, and carried her oil, 
seated behind him on his war-horse ; and she was 
subsequently protected by the people of Rennes. 
While men were disputing within Brittany who 
‘Should he her husband, the French court claimed 
tlie right of being her guardian. This, ofemtr.se, 
was only a delicate way of demanding the whole 
government, of the duchy ; and before the bishops 
and barons could get ready a proper answer a 
French army took the field, and carried by assault 
J’ontrieu, Guingamp, ConCtmioau, Brest, and other 
places of less importance. This most unequal war 
now excited fresh cries of indignation in England; 
and Henry was urged, us the sovereign of a gene¬ 
rous people, as a father, to save the helpless orphan. 
The king conceived the notion of learning an ex¬ 
tensive alliance; hut it was rather the natural 
course of things, than any inspiration of Henry’s, 
that led to the first formation of those coalitions 
which afterwards became so common. lie, de¬ 
spatched ambassadors to Maximilian, King of the 
Romans, to his son the Archduke Philip, to the 
* On^ui.tl M y S. juitl \(•!<•!> d*» UioUj-'iic, tjuoti ti l>> L).uu. 


King of Spain, and to the King of Portugal, call¬ 
ing uponthem to act in concert jvith him, in order 
to check the lawless ambition of the French court. 
He then summoned another parliament, and asked 
for more money, to carry on the war. 

a. i). 1489.—Parliament, which could not. he 
ignorant, of the use made of the sums already 
voted for the defence of Brittany, reduced Henry’s 
demand from 100,000/. to 15,000/.* But the 

levying even of this diminished amount, in*the 
temper in which the nation was, occasioned alarm¬ 
ing commotions in some parts of the kingdom. 
These we shall presently notice : meanwhile Henry 
oll'ered to the Breton government the services of 
six thousand archers, hut he limited the time of 
their service to six months ; and would not send 
them at all until two of the, best seaport towns of 
Brittany were put into his hands as security for 
the repayment of the entire expense of the arma¬ 
ment,, and until the. young duchess had taken an 
oath never to marry without, iiis consent. By the 
treaty of Verger she was hound not to marry with¬ 
out the consent of the King of France : it. was not 
likely that Henry and Charles would ever agree 
on this delicate point. In the spring the Lord 
Willoughby de Broke landed in Brittany with his 
small arniv : at the same time a Spanish force 
advanced through Roncesvidles, to make a diver¬ 
sion in the south of France ; and Maximilian 
hoped, after subduing the insurrection of his 
Flemish subjects, to attack the French on their 
northern frontier. By this plan of operation the. 
French were prevented from concentrating in lull 
force m Bt litany ; and Ford Willoughby dc Broke, 
with lus small army, was enabled not only to 
keep them completely in cheek, but also, with 
the help of some Breton troops, to gam several 
advantages over them. Though nearly half a 
century had passed since the last real, battle fought 
bv the English on the continent,, the French had 
not forgotten the old campaigns; and they paid such 
a respect to the valour of the islanders, and then 
conduct in the open field, that they cautiously 
avoided anything like a pitched battle. They 
kept themselves m fortified towns and entrenched 
camps. “ But, meanwhile, to harass and weary 
the English, they did, upon all advantages, set, 
upon them with their light horse ; wherein, never¬ 
theless, they received commonly loss, especially 
bv means of the English archers.” The laird de 
Broke, instead of being encouraged to risk his little 
linin' franldv, was constantly checked by the un¬ 
warlike and most cautious king, who, moreover, 
recalled luni and liisr troops in less than six months, 
finding that the Bretons were, too poor even to find 
the men in provisions, and that there was a good 
prospect of settling the business by treaty, without 
his spending any more of his money. The French 
had been obliged to detach a great army towards 
Fuente-Riibia to oppose the Spaniards ; and Maxi¬ 
milian, aided by a small force of English, chiefly 
drawn from Calais, had gained sonic important 

* Rut. Rail. 
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advantages in the north, and taken the town of St. 
Omer. Not more,for these reasons than J'br others 
of a less apparent nature, resulting from a change 
of plan which was not made visible until a year 
and a half later, the French court offered to treat 
for peace, and soon after signed a treaty at Frank¬ 
fort with Maximilian. The chief clauses were, 
that the French troops should retire from Brittany; 
that, the Duchess Anne should dismiss HI her 
foreign auxiliaries ; that the fortresses of St. Male, 
Fougercs, Dinant, and St. Aubin, should he put. 
into the hands of the Duke of Bourbon and the 
Prince of Orange, to he. by them held till all the 
differences between France and Brittany should 
be amicably settled ; and, finally, that a congress 
should he held at Tournay for that settlement. 
Maximilian took good care to conceal from the 
French court his now fixed project for marrying 
the young duchess : in regard to her, he pretended 
to act. merely as a friendly mediator, and the French 
had their eyes too constantly fixed ou their own in¬ 
trigues and deceptions to perceive his. * 

Thus finished the war of 1489. The English 
had expected great, glory, and they got nonc.f 
The harshness used in levying the subsidy had 
driven the northern counties into insurrection, and 
had cost the life of the king’s lieutenant, the Earl 
of Northumberland, who was murdered by the 
people. At one moment this insurrection threat¬ 
ened to shake the throne, hut it was put down by 
an army commanded by the Earl of Surrey, whom 
Henry had released from the Tower and taken into 
favour. John a Chambre, “a very boutc-feu (fire¬ 
brand), who bore much sway amongst the vulgar 
and popular,” w'as taken alive ; and Sir John Egrc- 
mcmt, ’who had joined the insurgents for higher 
objects, “ fled into Flanders to the Duchess of 
Burgundy, whose palace was the sanctuary and 
receptacle of all traitors against the king.”} “John 
a Chambre,” continues the learned historian, “ was 
'executed at York in great state; for he was hanged 
upon a gibbet raised a stage higher in the midst 
of a square gallows, as a traitor paramount, and a 
number of his men that were his chief complices 
were hanged upon the lower story, round about 
him; and the rest were generally pardoned.” 
The obnoxious tax, instead of producing 15,0001., 
stopped short at 25,000/. 

A.n. 1490.—In the beginning of this year par¬ 
liament made up the deficiency by passing a new 

• Dnrti.—Huron. 

I There was, lmweier, nm> brilliant episode in the vat. Wo hartu 
Boon that then* wax a small English foiee acting ax auxiliaries with 
Maximilian. Tins foiee, which consisted of about two thousand 
archer*, commanded by “ that gentle young Knight the Loid Morley" 
and by T.oid D.uibeuy, in conjunction with Mime German troops, 
marched to the relief of Dixmude, which was besieged by Maxi* 
Indian's revolted Flemish subjects and a French lorco under the 
famous Do* Guides. The besiegers had made then entrenchments, 
ami thrown up a strong bntterv. The brute bowmen of Old Engln nd 
ran up to tins formidable position, sent a llight ol arrows across the 
trenches, fell on their faces till the enemy tired off thcii great gnus, 
then, rising to their feet, sent a second volley point-blank, and then 
rushed over ditches and embankments, and carried the entrenched 
camp sword in hand. The victory was disgraced with cruelty. In 
their revenge for the loss of their idol, ** the gentle Moiley," the 
Knglish refused quarter; and, 1 1 is said, that between them and 
the Germans nearly, eight thousand Flemish ami French were 
butchered. 

} liacou. 


grant of a tenth and fifteenth, in order that the 
war with France might be carried on with vigour; 
for Henry’s interests were not taken into account 
by the treaty of Frankfort, and it was already evi¬ 
dent that that treaty would not preserve the inde¬ 
pendence of Brittany. The English people again 
expected to be gratified by an active war, but 
Ilenry put their money into his coffers, and sent 
some priests to the continent to negotiate with 
the various courts. A new coalition was now 
formed, the principal members being Ilenry, 
Ecidinand of Spain (a sovereign who was Ills 
match in craft and selfishness), and Maximilian, 
King of the Romans. This league, which was 
contracted with great solemnity, with protestations 
that it was meant merely for the curbing of French 
ambition, and for the general good of Europe, 
without any hope or view ou the part of the allies 
of making any private advantage, was in effect as 
base, selfish, anil hollow as the mass of coalitions 
have been from that day to this. The King of 
England wanted to exact from the fears of France 
a large sum of money and other advantages, for 
which lie would have, broken the alliance: the 
King of Spain expected to recover the province of 
Rousillon : the King of the Romans hoped to gel 
back a large strip of territory in the north of 
France, which had formerly belonged to his 
family.* 

Maximilian, who had a claim to the gratitude 
of the Bretons for bis prompt assistance, and whose 
suit had formerly been approved by Duke Francis, 
in spite of the treaty of Frankfort, and without 
consulting his new allies, whose treaty, as yet, re¬ 
mained a secret, proposed an immediate marriage 
with the young duchess, and Anne was induced to 
give her consent. But at the moment Maximilian, 
“ whose properly was to leave things then, when 
they were almost come to perfection, and to end 
them by, imagination, like ill archers that, diaw 
not their arrows up to the head,” feared to make 
the journey into Brittany either bv land or water, 
and sent the Prince of Orange in bis stead. A 
marriage, by proxy, was performed at Rennes with 
so much mystery that the servants of Anne weic not 
aware of it until some time after, and the date of the 
ceremony lias never been precisely ascertained. 
Precautions of an extraordinary nature f were 
taken to make the marriage binding, hut, as Bacon 
observes, Maximilian would have done much 
he.ttcr had he gone to his young bride in person. 
As soon as that disappointed suitor, the tierce 
D’Albret, ascertained the, object of the Prince of 
Orange’s mission, lie gave information to the 
French court, mid betrayed the important city of 

• K\mer.—Rot Pari.—Bacon.—Dam. 

f Itacon tells an amusing story, which Darn repeat**, without 
mentioning, however, that he has found any confirmation of it in 
the Breton or in the old Fieuch writers. “The montage,” shnh 
Bacon, “ w ns consummated l)v pioxy, with a wrt'inony, at that time, 
in these, parts new ; tor she w as not only conttacled, but stated, ns 
a biide. and solemnly bedded ; and after she was laid, there came in 
Maximilian's ambassador, with letters of procuiution, nod in the 
presence of sundry noble personages, men ami women, put liis Jeg, 
stnpt naked to the knee, between the espousal sheets; to the end 

that this ceremony might be thought to amount to^ a consum¬ 
mation," &c. 
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Nantes, which he had surprised, to a French 
army. As the treaty of Frankfort had been hut 
indifferently observed by the french, and as they 
had kept'possessioii of many of the. fortresses in 
the heart of Brittany, they renewed the war with 
many advantages. The young duchess applied to 
her husband for aid; hut he was again distressed 
by the revolt of his Flemish subjects, and could 
give her nothing hut the empty title of “ Queen of 
tilt 1 :'Romans,” which she now publicly assumed; 
and King floury, in reply to her demands for 
Fnglisli troops, increased her distresses by ashing 
her for money at a time when her toilers were 
(|ui!r empty, and when the only money current in 
Brittany »as stamped leather cut into pieces of 
different sizes. 

About the same time an important revolution 
had taken place in the French court. King 
Charles, who was now in his twenty-first year, 
freed himself fiom the. authority and guardianship 
of his sister, idoused the Duke of Orleans from 
lii'- dungeon at Bourges, changed most of the 
ministers and ollieers, and look upon hnnse.lt the 
lairiiicss of government. This Charles was an 
extra;,i ilium y character, he was lomantic, loud ol 
w.u and military glory, dissipated, and at the same 
'one cool and orally, as if mindful of the lesson 
(-aid to he the only maxim ever taught him by 
l! i :it tendei parent) instilled into him in Ins 
childhood by Louis XI.— that Ihe jinnee who 
could not. dissemble was utterly unlit to leign 
ovei a civilized people.* Tilts well-instructed 
king, who, howevei, was excessively ignuiant m 
nthei li-peets, saw that to obtain jiossession of 
Liittanv by face of anus n mild, alter all, be a 
u ok of groat danger and dillieulty, and he lesohed 
In obtain I us end in a veiv dill' rent manner. Fur 
mole tlcui s, veil wans he had been solemnly 
alliance'! to M algo it,— the “ genie demoiselle,”— 
the daughter of the fair Muiv of Bmgnndy and 
M.i'.inniian,--- a match which, it will he rcinem- 
h I,d, was cmi-udeii d as the last great political 
achievement ol Louis XL, and which was sup- 
pu-cd to have hastened the. death of oui Kdwaid 
I V. |- M argot had been “nourished and Ininiglit 
up” at tin 1 French eouit, an 1, as she was now m 
her eleventh vent, it was expected that the irar¬ 
il age w nil Id be consummated in two or tin ee \ eai s. 
Dot (Unules, who bad now firm jiossession of the 
rich jam inces of France w Inch had been consti¬ 
tuted her dower, and who saw hut a distant and 
itiii i i taili jirospeet of deriving'any furlhei advan¬ 
tage from the conduct, determined to Ineak it, mid 
many the Duchess Anne, in spite, of that jnin- 
eess’s marriage by proxy to .Maximilian, the 
I'ullier of Margot; for thus he confidently hojieil 
to obtain ijuiet. jHissession of Brittany. This sudden 
move took all parties by surprise. Fur, “ the 
better to amuse the world,” he. had retained in his 
court the (laughter of Maximilian, “ who formerly 
had been sent unto him to be bred and educated 

\ .uillas, Ilist. Louis XI. 1 See ante, l>. 110 
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in France; not dismissing or renvoying her, hut, 
contrariwise, professing and giving out -trnugiv 
that he. liieaut to proceed with that mutch: and 
that for the. Duchess of Brittany he dcsiml unlv 
to picscrvc his light of seigniory, and to give 
her in marriage to some such ally us might de¬ 
pend upon him,”* At the same lime lie. bribed 
most of the ladies in the uaut. of Brittany, and 
cajoled..or terrified the ministers of that weak and 
distracted government. The Countess of Lav.d, 
the Countess of 1 ) 111101 x 1 , the Marshal de Rien.x, 
and Montaubun, chancellor of the duchy, engaged 
to obtain Anne’s assent,; and the Duke of Orleans, 
who had formerly aspired to her hand, now pleaded 
and intrigued in favour of his sovereign.f But 
they had a greater dillieulty than they expected. 
The young duchess, or “ Queen of the Roman ,” 
considered her marriage contract w ith Maximilian 
as lauding, both by divine and human law ; and 
she was wa ll aware of the contract which existed 
between the King ol France and Margot, ol Bur¬ 
gundy. She was now m her lifteinth year, and 
hri natural talents hud been duvelojied by an un¬ 
usually careful cdicudinn, and b\ an earlv expe¬ 
rience 111 the affairs and tiaiuMi s of the World. She 
saw that this new husband they wished to force 
ujion her was the opjnessor of her country,— the 
dc-jioiler of her family : it was sword in hand that 
he wooed her, and he was not a gcneioub con¬ 
queror. She was proud and high-minded, and 
w as invoked at the idea of sin rendering herseil 
and her country in servitude to the Ficnch king. 
She would have inclined being independent 
mistress ol Brittany to the jiossession of the higher 
dignity of Queen of Franco. J 11 point of age the 
French match seemed mine suitable than any that 
had been juoposed lor her ; hut, if Charles was 
young, his mei ely personal advantages ended there - 
he was short, ill-made, and had a deformed head. 
Anne, beside., being eminently handsome, was ac- 
eoni|>lishcd; and even learned; for she knew Latin, 
and had some Creek. Charles, on the contrary, 
was wholly uncultivated, and seal eel y knew how¬ 
to read when he ascended the throne of France. 
Though constantly assailed by her ladies and her 
ministers, her icpuguance did not yield until a 
French aimy advanced and threatened to besiege 
hei 111 her eajutal. Then, seeing that she niiisi 
he either the wife or the cajUivc of Chailes, she 
consented to a treaty, the principal articles of 
which were,—that she should uianv the Flench 
king, and convey to him her rights over Brittany ; 
that Charles, if he survived her, should retain jios- 
sessiou of the duchy, as an integral jiaitot France; 
and that, il she survived Charles, and remained 
single, she should bequeath her dominions to tin' 
reigning sovereign, or, if she married, she should 
marry no one 1ml the. actual possessor or the pie- 
sumptivc licir of the crown of I 1 ’ranee. Ill tins 

» H.u-r 

i Tin* 10m,mil' story ol l li»* rin It/ love 
OrliMii-i, who .U‘lfiw.ii’tls iuau aiicj wile, ami kin 
Krauro, in, ns M. I>,uu h.m shown, i 1 nmpL (<• loin.ui- «\ nuh 
staii'liog .it. being iiibcite<l in uc.uJy all oitl i’lem h luslour-. 
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manner the possession of Brittany was in all eases 
secured to France; and the duchess (ceased to 
exercise her sovereignty in Brittany, and was pre¬ 
vented from making any stipulations for the main¬ 
tenance of the liberties and usages of her native 
country. Charles paid her a short visit in Rennes, 
and then retired into Tourainc. Ilis court main¬ 
tained a specious farce to the last: they treated 
his,affianced bride Margot as Queen of Vrance, 
giving her splendid fetes at the verv moment that, 
Charles was enforcing another marriage ; and still 
farther to lull and delude Maximilian, they drew 
up and published an extraordinary passport or safe 
conduct, pcimitting the Duclavs Anne to tiavel 
through France to join her husband, the King of 
the Romans, in Flanders. But now the scene 
changed : instead of his bride, it was his rejected 
daughter that dailies sent to Maximilian ; and the 
fair bride, the heiress of Brittany, was conducted 
to the Caslle of Lnngcais, in Touraine, and there 
married to Charles on the (itli of December,, 

I 1'.)).* 

a ii. 1 tth* —The history of princes scarcely 
oilers a parallel to the cut ions ease of Maximilian, 
who had lost for himself a wife and a great Inn- 
ton, for his daughter a husband and one of the 
first thioncs in Europe. He made everv court in 
Europe resound with his complaints and impreca¬ 
tions} and lie threatened France with an invasion 
from the co-operating armies of the House of 
Austria, of Spam, and of England. Henry, set ing 
that there was business to lie done in the way of 
money-making, pretended to he greatly shocked 
(iiritaliou was a stale of mind he never felt or 
affected) at the double-dealing and nvei-topping 
ambition of 1 1 is cousin of France: he addressed 
himself to the gathering up of the loosened tlii t ads 
of the European coalition, and lie summoned a par¬ 
liament to vole him fresh supplies,— almost the 
sole duty which parliament had to perform in tiis 
reign. During the preceding summer he had 
levud a few tioops, and as recently as the inonlh 
of Oclobei he had 'obtained a giant of two tenths 
and two fifteenths.f He now, in the month of 

.Tallinn y, pressed for an accelerated rate of pay¬ 
ment, and got a parliamentary sanction to mcasuics 
by which the English gentry might ruin them¬ 
selves in bearing personally the expenses of a 
campaign, and so save bis purse. An act was 
passed to allow the wailike spirits, who were eager 
for glory, to alienate their estates without payment 
of tlie ordinary fees or fines, and to cnfcolf lands, 
to the end that their executors might have funds to 
fulfil their bequests.j Many persons of the best, 
quality, knights and noblemen, thus encouraged, 

* ll'iiu.—Karon.—“ Aidrives rie Nantes and Antes de liictagm*.’’ 

<jtinted by lbttn. 

+ lit* lmd also issued a commission to extort money in the difi'eient 
comitres mid cities under the illegal name of “ benevolence ” Tlie 
citizens of London were forced to |n»y ten thousand pounds Areb- 
bisboj) Morton, now chancellor,put men between the horns of a eniel 
dilemma, it lliev lived I'm gaily and without show, the\ were told that 
they must lie rich from their puiKimotix, and thereloie could well 
allord to pay,'—if they lived hospitably and splendidly, theii mte 
of expenditure pioved that they must be opulent, aud tlieiefore they 
could well a (Void to pay. 

} Hot. Furl. 


proceeded at once to sell their estates, or to raise 
money upon them. They hoped to indemnify 
themselves by conquests aud possessions ip France; 
but, in the event, they found that they had impo¬ 
verished—in many instances utterly ruined—them¬ 
selves and their families to no purpose. Henry 
had declared in parliament, with his own mouth, 
that Charles was a disturber of the Christian world, 
and that he was now determined to conquer the 
French crown, his rightful inheritance, for himself. 
The levies of troops proceeded with rapidity ; and 
from one end of England to the other nothing was 
heaul but the magical words of Crecv and Poicl ier>, 
Azineourt aud Vcrncuil. “But, for all Ibis,” says 
Bacon, “ and though the king showed great for¬ 
wardness for a war, not only to his parliament and 
court, hut to li is privy council likewise (except the 
two bishops* mid a i'ew more); yet, nevertheless, 
in his secret intentions, be bad no purpose to go 
through with any war upon France. But tlie 
truth was, that lie did lint traffic with that War to 
make bis letiirn in money.” Some suspicion was 
excited bv seeing that be let the spring, and the 
summer too, go bv without taking the field, and 
that iiis excuses for delay were not always ol a 
very convincing nature. At last, in the month of 
October, a season in which commanders usually 
thought of letiriiig into w inter quarters, and not of 
opening a campaign, lie embarked, and sailed lln 
Calais, where lie safely landed with a magnificent 
ariuv of twenty-five thousand foot and sixteen 
hundred horse. Some of ins captains veutuied to 
hint that, alter all, thiswould prove a mcic demon¬ 
stration, and that the king would not have taken 
the field at such a time of the year if lie were not 
sure of concluding a peace presently. The fact 
was, Henry had arranged a treaty three mouths 
lie fore this, and peace was, in substance, concluded 
with Charles before the nrmv left England : hut 
this lie v,as anxious to conceal; aud he silenced 
the captains bv asserting that, as he laid come 
over to make an entire conquest of France, wlurh 
was not the wink of one summer, it was of no con¬ 
sequence at. what season lie. began tlie invasion, 
especially ns he had Calais ready for winter quar¬ 
ters. To have till air of doing something, lie 
marched from Calais to Boulogne, and sate down 
before that place as if he meant, to besiege it. So 
completely was this campaign settled beforehand, 
upon paper, that the, French did not employ the 
useless and expensive, ceremony of setting an army 
on foot to resist the invaders. There were scarcely 
any troops between the coast and the capital. This 
reliance upon a secret bargain might have proved 
dangerous, but King Charles bad a secret securiiy 
in his hands, as we shall see presently. “ During 
the siege of Boulogne, which continued nearly a 
month,” says Bacon, “ there passed no memorable 
action nor accident of war; only Sir John Savage, a 
valiant captain, was slain, riding about the walls of 
the town to take a view.” Of course it was never 

* Muilou uiid Fox. 
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intended to take the town * Instead of pressing 
the siege,, Henry caused letters from his ambassa¬ 
dor to he published in the camp, showing that no 
co-operation was to he expected from Ferdinand 
and Maximilian, and that no reliance, was to be 
placed on cither of those allies. On the 27th of 
October, eight days after his arrival before Bou¬ 
logne, he summoned twenty-four ol the principal 
oliiccrs of the English army to a solemn council, 
and submitted to their consideration the prelimi¬ 
naries of a treaty of peace with France. Those 
great captains did what they wrre required to do, 
anil what they had been paid to do (for all Henry’s 
favourites touched some French gold) : they put 
their names to a report, and strenuously advised 
lmn to sign the treaty. All this was merely wanted 
for a cover, hut impudence could scarcely go 
farther than in some of the reasons alleged: the 
oliiccrs, for example, said that the season was too 
far advanced for military operations, and that the 
army was sickly. Early in November two treaties 
were duly signed,—one public, the other private. 
By the it 1stt llenrv and Charles were to live in 
peace and alliance, all the days of their lives; and 
the peace between the two countries was to last for 
one year after the death of the survivor of the two 
kings. By the second, ('billies was to pay Henry, 
by instalments, the sum of 1 )<)()/. sidling; 

124,000/. to go in discharge of all claims upon 
Anne of Brittany, and 25,000?. in payment ol the 
pension (our kings called il tribute) dm to Edward 
IV. 11 was thus that. Henry sold war, or the 
hopes of it, to the people, and peace, to Ins ene¬ 
mies. “ Bui the trulli is, this peace was welcome 
to both kings : to Charles, for that it, assured unto 
him the possession of Brittany, and freed the 
enterpnse of Naples: to Ilcniy, lor that it tilled 
his. cullers, and that he foresaw, at that time, a 
nlonii of inward troubles Coming upon linn, which 
presently alter bloke forth. But it gavi; no less 
discontent to the nobility and principal persons of 
the army, who had many of them sold or engaged 
their estates, upon the hopes of the war. They 
stuck not to say I lull, the king Cared not to plume 
Ins nobility and people to feather himself. And 
some made, themselves merry with that the king 
had said in pailuuncut: that nj'lrr lltr inir ini'- 
mirr bi’i/nn , lir ilnvlilril mil hill to mahr it jmi/ 
ihr/l'; xw/imi hi: hail kept p/'fwi/ve.”J 

The “ storm of inward trouble,” which Henry 
had foreseen, proceeded from a new pretender to 
the crown, in right, of an assumed descent bom 
the House of York. In the preceding year a 

4 ll.Ut llms iIcscuWk tlu* l.usini' of tin* sirtH* of llouliigw* *— 
“ Hut w lirn t»\rrv lo.ui w ns nixl toady to jji'i* tlx* assault, a 

sudden rumour rose m tlx* aimy that ti pf.ue Mas, by the oommis- 
moixtm, taken ami roncluded ; which bunt, as it wis jde.isuit and 
mellifluous to the Frenchmen, so it was to tlu* Kti^lish nation bntci, 
soui, and doloums, because they were jnest and leady at all times 
to set on then enemies, and lefused never to attempt any enteiprise 
which ini"ht seem either to be lor their laud or pmlil : they wen* m 
tomes, uugty and evil content, railing and ni'irmumit; annum tin in 
seh es, that llx* oeensxm of so irlonoiis avietmy, to them maliifehtU 
olleietl, was, by cert tun conditions, honourable to no man, not yet tu 
tlie knitf. leluded, put by, and sh imelully shicked.’’ 

f This treaty went *»y tlie name of the pence ol Lstaplcs. 

J Hacon. 


stranger,—a beautiful young man,—lauded in the 
Cove of Cork, and gave himself out to lie Richard 
Duke of York, the second sou of Edward IV. The. 
murder of the elder son by order of their uncle 
Richard was admitted, blit this youth (so went the 
story) had escaped by some marvellous means 
from the Tower; and, after being a fugitive and a 
wanderer for seven long years, had come to claim 
his in'-e.ritimee. Without, earing for the recent 
ease :>f the baker’s hoy, the citizens of Cork 
warmly declared in favour of the udveuturn, whose 
name was soon spread over the greater part of 
Ireland. Many of the. Anglo-Irish nobles were 
quite ready to draw the. snout; hut, the powerful 
Karl of Kildare was rather more cautious than he 
had been on the previous occasion, and the young 
limn was induced to accept a pressing invitation to 
the French court. King Charles, who was then 
expecting the, invasion of Henry, and who had not 
as vet begun bis secret negotiations, saw the use 
that might lie made of him m distuibing and 
alarming the English government, and he therefore 
gave him a most courteous inception, and caused 
Ins whole court to treat lum as the real Duke of 
Y’ork mid heir to the crown of England. A royal 
body-guard was appointed to wait upon him; the 
story of bis adventures, and the list of his accom¬ 
plishments, weir diligently circulated; and Sir 
(ieorge Nevil, Sir John Taylor, and about, a hun¬ 
dred English exiles, went to Baris and bound 
themselves 1o his service. The person of this 
claimant was tlie security which Charles had 
against llenrv, and of which he made the most, 
threatening to espouse his cause mid to let him 
loose in England, hacked by a French army; and 
it was this consideration that hastened the con¬ 
clusion of the peace of Estaplcs. YV lien that 
treaty was concluded, Charles turned the, ad¬ 
venturer out of France, as his maintenance, oc¬ 
casioned considerable expense, and there was no 
further immediate use for him. llenry endea¬ 
voured to make the French court deliver him up; 
but Charles, probably thinking that he might lie 
useful hereafter, said that such a measure would 
he inconsistent with his honour. The wanduei 
then retired for protection and assistance to the 
Duchess of Burgundy. This princess pretended 
many scruples, and submitted his whole story to a 
studied and imposing scrutiny, in order that the 
world might see that she did not lake up Ins cause 
lightly. All this, and something more, may have 
been necessary to counteract the recollections left 
by her conduct in relation to Simncl. But in the, 
end she embraced her guest as her dear nephew, 
the living image of her loving brother King Ed¬ 
ward I V. She bestowed on him the poetical sur¬ 
name of “ the White Rose of England,” in 
allusion to his pure Y'orkist descent, and she 
appointed him a guard of tlinty halberdiers. The 
people of Flanders, out of their line and roped 
tor the duchess, showed a great, alacrity m believing 
what she desired, and, by means ol the active 
commercial intercourse between them and the 
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English, the present condition of the young man 
was soon made kntiwn,* mid a correspondence was 
opened in his helmll' in England, where Henry’s 
conduct had excited many new disgusts, particularly 
among some of the old nobility, who saw that the 
whole tendency of his system of government, was 
utterly to destroy their already crippled power and 
inllucncc. Sir Robert Clifford was secretly de¬ 
spatched its the confidential agent of thesV mal¬ 
contents to the court of tin: Duchess Margaret, tu 
ascertain whether this were a tine piince or not. 
Sir Robert reported that ho had seen “the White 
Rose,” had conversed with him and his aunt, and 
that there could not be a shadow of doubt, as to itis 
birth and rights. But. Henry also had sent Ins 
secret emission's into the country, and ilicij fiained 
a report: of a very different, nature, stating, as the 
result of their diligent, researches, that “ the White 
Rose” was none other than one Pctorkin or Perkin 
Warbork, the son of a merchant,-—a converted 
Jew,—of the citv of Tournay ; that he had lived 
much with the English merchants in Plandcis, and 
that tie had recently been travelling about Europe 
as a servant to Lady Brompton, the wife of one, of 
the exiles. In the summer of 1493 Henry de¬ 
spatched an embassy to the Archduke Philip, son 
of Maximilian and Mary of Burgundy, grandson of 
Charles the Rash, and now sovereign prince. The 
ambassadors were charged to demand the sur¬ 
render, or at least the expulsion, of Warbork ; hot 
the answer they received was, that, to have the 
love and favour of 1 he king of England, the arch¬ 
duke from that time forward would neither aid nor 
assist Pci kin or Iris accomplices, hut that it was 
mil in Ins power to interfere with the duchess; 
dowager, because she, in the lands assigned to her 
fur her dower, might, as a sovereign princess, do 
mid order all things at her own will and pleasure. 
Henry upon this withdrew the mart of English 
cloth from Antwerp to Calais, and prohibited all 
intercourse with Inlanders. “After this the king, 
looking eireumspeetlv to his matters, pinpoint'd to 
parity the storms and blasts that he perceived to 
be growing rather by policy and counsel than by 
dubious War.” The first tiling lie did was to 
bribe Sir Robert Clifford and William Barlv, his 
associate; and tlictc sceiet agents of the English 
malcontents, won hv 1 1 is money and promises, be¬ 
trayed the names of all the gentlemen in England 
who hail entered into Wn 1 1 lock s scheme. On the 
same day Fleiny caused to be airested, ill different 
places, and brought before him in London, John 
Eatclillc Lord pit/xvater. Sir Simon Mountford, 
Sir Thomas Thwaites, William Daulicuey, Robert 
Ratelilfc, Thomas Crcsscnier, Thomas Astwood, 
“ as also certain priests and religious men,’’ as Sir 
William Richeforde, doctor of divinity, and Sir 
Thomas Poynos, both friars of St. Dominick's 
order. Dr. William Sutton, Sir William Worsely, 
dean of Paul’s, Robert. Layborno, and Sir Richaid 
Lessee. It was not possible to keep seeiet 

* 11.icon shr. *'Tli« news cnm« bltnmtj and ihmulnauj mer into 
England that the Duke of Yolk was buie nine.’* 
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so many arrests of conspicuous persons, and many 
who hud been sharers in the same treason lied 
and took sanctuary. Judgment of death was 
passed upon all the prisoners, and Sir Simon 
Mountford, Sir Robert Ratcliffe, and William 
Daulicuey, were beheaded immediately. The others 
were pardoned, and all the priests for their order's 
sake ; “ hut,” adds the chronicler, “ few of them 
lived long after.” Lord Eitzwater was pardoned 
of his life ; hut afterwards, being sent to Calais and 
there laid in hold, he was beheaded because he 
corrupted the kcepVrs in order to escape out of 
prison, intending, as was thought, to have gone to 
Perkin. These transactions passed towards the 
end of the year 1494, or nearly two years after the 
peace of Estaples.* 

a. n. 1495.-—Henry’s suspicions had fallen upon 
Sir William Stanley, brother to Loid Stanley w ho 
had placed the crown upon his head at Boswortli 
Field. After the festival of Christmas the king 
and court went, to lodge in the Tower of London. 
One dav, as Henry sate there in council, the false 
Clilford was introduced suddenly to enact a part. 
Falling upon his knees, as if he who had sold his 
party were in fear of his life, lie implored the royal 
pardon ; and Henry, as good an actor as the traitor, 
granted it, with much benignity of countenance. 
The traitor was then questioned concerning the foil 
extent of the conspiracy, and Clifford named Sir 
William Stanley, llemy expressed both horror 
and incredulity, but he recommended his friend 
Stanley to keep Ids loom in the Tower, where Sir 
William was lesiding with the court in discharge 
of his duties as chamberlain. Regard had no doubt, 
been paid to the convenience of having the court anil 
prison within the same walls. Outlie lollouiiflg 
morning, when lie was brought before the council, 
Stanley “ denied little of that wherewith he w as 
charged, nor endeavoured much to excuse or ex¬ 
tenuate his fault, so that (not very wisely), think¬ 
ing to make his otl'enee less liv Confession, he made 
it, enough for eomlcninatioii.’'t It, is by no means 
clear to what extent the Lord Chamberlain iui> 
engaged with Warbeek, or indeed whether he was 
in the plot, at, all. According to one account lie 
had undertaken to establish him in England, and 
had sent him money; according to another lie had 
merely said, that if he weie sure that, he was the 
son of Edward IV. he would never hear arms 
against him. The judges at Westminster, how¬ 
ever, considered his confession mllieicnt grounds 
for a sentence of death. People could scarcely 
believe that llenrv would refuse, the royal pardon 
in such a case. To the Stanleys lie had been 
chiefly indebted for the. crown; the criminal him¬ 
self had saved his life at Boswortli Field, when he 
was near falling under the furious charge of Rich¬ 
ard ; and the Lord Stanley, Sir William’s brother, 
in addition to his many important services, was 
husband to the king’s mother, who was still living. 
But the prisoner was “ the richest subject for 
value in the kingdom,”—his death would put the 
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king in possession of 40,000 marks in ready money 
and plate, besides jewels and other property of 
great value, and a fine estate yielding 3000/. a- 
year of old rent,—and accordingly lie died the 
death of a traitor on the 15th of February. Other 
political reasons, such as a w ish to inspire terror by 
striking down a great man, have been assigned ; 
but, nearly all the writers who lived near the time 
seem to agree in thinking that Stanley would have 
had a much better chance for his life if he had 
not been so very rich.* 

The party of Perkin Warfieck, after all these 
executions, and the treachery of Sir Robot Clif¬ 
ford, were filled with despair and distrust.. “ So 
that they were now, like sand without lime, ill 
hound together, especially ns many as were Eng¬ 
lish ; who were at a gaze, looking strange one 
upon another, not knowing who was faithful to 
their side; lait thinking that the king, what with 
his baits and what with his nets, would draw them 
all unto him that were anything worth.”f At the 
same time, the Flemings, who sull'ered severely 
fiom the interuiption of the trade with England, 
began to murmur, and even to threaten the Pre- 
lender. Warheek, upon this, adopted the hold 
resolution of landing in England: for Henry, with 
remarkable address, mid with a higher muse of 
policy than lie usually pursued, had succeeded ill 
Iraiiquillising liel.ind, and had so cut oil his hopes 
in that, quaitrr. On the 3rd of Julv, while the 
kuig was in Lancashire on a visit to his mother, a 
few hundred desperate men—English exiles or 
Ionian ndv-’iiturcir—landed near Deal, and at- 
limplcd to nine the country in favour of the White 
Nose. The people were easily moved, hut it was 
I tercel y to lepel, not to join, the invalids, who, 
alter a sharp conflict, wire driven back to the 
sea-shore. One hundred and six)\-nine were 
taken piisoners; the rest, with Perkin among 
tlieni, returned with a pirss of sail to Flanders, j. 
All the captives were dnven to London tied togo- 
tliei like a great team of cattle, and they were 
executed to a man, some at London and \\ appinp’i 
others at dill'eicnt. places upon the coast of Kent, 
Sussex, Essex, and Norfolk, their bodies bring 
gibbeli d, “ for sea-inaiks or lighthouses to tea ah 
IVikiuV people, to avoid the coast.” The learned 
hisloiimi of this reign speaks of this wholesale 
execution in the tone of the times of dantes I. 
“ It was done,'’ lie savs, “because the king thought 
that to punish a few lor example was gentleman’s 
pay, hut tor rascal people they were to be cut oil' 
every man, especially in the beginning of an en¬ 
terprise.” llenrv sent. Sir Richard (iuildfnrd to 
thank the men of Kent, for their fidelity and 
bravery, and even to promise rich rewards to some 
who hud particularly distinguished themselves in 
the fight at Deal. These promises were prirnlr , 
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and so was the performance of them—for it is not 
noted that the king ever parted with money to any 
of those to whom they were made.* 

This avarice and the. aihilrarv methods adopted 
to gratify it, and his shy and retiring habits, pre¬ 
vented Henry from obtaining that popularity which 
lie sought whenever he considered it net dial. At 
times, however, when it, was necessary to produce 
an cfii'ct, he could be liberal, and even splendid ; 
and, smoothing bis dark and wrinkled brow, lie 
could partake in festivals and pageants. In the 
autumn of this year a great feast of the. serjeant- 
at-law was held at Ely l’lace. “ The king,” says 
Eaeoti, “ to honour the feast, was present with Ins 
queen at the dinner—being a prince that was cvi r 
ready to grace and countenance the professors of 
the law ; havinu a little of that, that, as he governed 
his subjects by his laws, so he governed his laws 
by bis lawyers.” In the preceding year, at the 
same season, when he was alarmed at the con¬ 
spiracy, he created twenty-three knights of the 
liatli, giving a splendid entertainment on the 
occasion; and on Hallow-muss, or All Saints’Day, 
he made a grand procession to please the. people of 
London; he and the queen wearing their crowns, 
“ our Lord llarry,”t Duke of York, carried in the 
arms of Lord Shrewsbury, tin of the bishops weal¬ 
ing their mitres, and a long retinue walked round 
Westminster Abbey and the llall.J Henry, in¬ 
deed, on many occasions seems to have relied 
greatly on the effect, to be. produced by religious 
processions. 

A.n. 1 -IDG. The interruption of the commercial 
iiiteicourse with Flanders was of necessity almost 
as injurious to the English as to the Flemings, and 
Hem v as reed to a reconciliation w ilb the Aic.h- 
dul.e Philip. A “ great treaty of commerce” be¬ 
tween th“ two countries was signed in the month 
of February, Inuring this important appendage— 
that Philip should prevent the Dowager Duchess 
of Burgundy irom assisting or harbouring the 
king’s rebels, and that each of the contracting par¬ 
ties should banish from his dominions the enemies 
of the other.§ Upon this, Warheek, who could 
no longer stay in Flanders, returned to Ireland, 
where he met with a cold reception. From Ire¬ 
land he etossed over to Scotland, where the court, 
which was incensed against Henry, received him 
with open arms.|| 

To James III, who had so readily tceognised 
his accession, and made treaties with him, iiciny 
was never a warm friend, or an open enemy, lie 
kept up a correspondence w ith the factions in Scot¬ 
land even at a time when he had no ground what¬ 
ever for quarrel with the king. But in the summer 
of Ids’], when he was preparing to take pail m 
the war on the continent, he despatched his favour¬ 
ite negotiator, Richard Fox, Lord Privy Seal, who 
had recently Itccn appointed to the bishopric of 
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Exeter, to negotiate with James, who referred him 
to the Bishop of, Aberdeen. The two bishops 
agreed that the truce subsisting should be pro¬ 
longed till the 1st of September, 1489 ; and then, 
taking up a project which had already been enter¬ 
tained in the English court, they settled the follow¬ 
ing extraordinary marriages: 1. The King of 
Scots was to take to wife Elizabeth Woodvdle, 
widow of Edward IV. 2. James Prince o(j Scot¬ 
land 'mid Duke of llothsay was to marry or.e of 
the daughters of Elizabeth Woodvillc and Edward 
JV.; and 3. The Marquis of Ormond, the second 
son of the Scottish king, was to marry another 
daughter.* This treaty, however, soon fell to the 
ground, because the Scottish monarch, as a preli¬ 
minary, insisted upon the surrender of the town of 
Berwick, winch, it appears, Ilenry had at one 
time, promised. From this moment the English 
court gave a more decided countenance to the fac¬ 
tion of the Scottish aristocracy. Although the 
tmlmli nt Albany bad been killed at a tournament 
in Prance, and the. gieat Douglas bad been confined 
like a monk to the monastery of Liudores, the 
barons were still powerful, and still bent on the 
destruction of the king, whom they had treated so 
harshly, that they could never believe in the sin¬ 
cerity of his reconciliation and forgiveness. When 
the unfortunate James began to display more acti¬ 
vity and vigour than bad been customary with 
linn, and to adopt measures for curtailing their 
authority, they won over his eldest son, the Duke 
of Roths,iv, a youth only in his sixteenth year, hut 
who had some abilitv, and all that impatience 
which lias so frequently distinguished the heirs of 
weak kings. At the same time they strengthened 
their party with some of the .Scottish bishops and 
higher clergy, who were irritated by the king’s 
denunciation of the practice of buying and selling 
church promotions The King of England secretly 
sanctioned the unnatural conspiracy of the son 
against the father; but so adroitly did Henry ma¬ 
nage this matter, that it could never be discovered 
to what extent he went. James was not very wise 
in bis new energy : be set up bis second son, the 
Marquis of Ormond, in opposition to bis first, and 
by heaping titles upon him, seemed to aim at 
changing the usual order of succession; and he 
still further irritated the higher order of the clergy 
1 >v insisting that the right of disposing of vacant 
benefices belonged solely to him, and not to the 
court of Rome. His parliament went along with 
him in this measure, and interdicted appeals to the 
pope in such eases. They also passed acts of 
great severity against the Earls of Argvle and 
Angus, the Lords Drummond, Hailes, and Lyle, 
the Bishop of Glasgow, and many others. As soon 
as this parliament adjourned, the barons collected 
their vassals in arms ; and the Duke of Rothsav, 
w ho w as now addressed as “King of Scotland,” 
issued from Stirling Castle, and put himself at 
their head. Upon this, James sent the Earl of 
Buchan, the Lord Bothwell, and the Bishop of 
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Murray, on an embassy to Henry, to solicit the 
assistance of a body of English troops—in every 
respect the worst step he could have taken. This 
application was soon known, and it was made one 
of the strongest grounds upon which the Scottish 
insurgents declared that he had forfeited the crown. 
IIis son was immediately proclaimed under the 
title of Janies IV.; and a new administration was 
formed, which acted in his name. Henry, hoping 
to profit hv these troubles,and caring little in what 
manner, did not hesitate to recognise the son as 
king, and granted passports for the chief men of 
the faction to go into England as ambassadors from 
him. The unfortunate father was soon driven 
from Edinburgh; his baggage and money were 
seized at Leith; and he escaped with difficulty 
into Fife, by throwing himself on hoard a ship be¬ 
longing to the brave Sir Andrew Wood. As the 
whole of the south had risen in anus against him 
he fled to the north, where there were many great 
families upon whose loyally he relied, and w here 
he was soon joined by the Earls of Athole, Iluntlv, 
and Crawford, the Lord Lindsay of the Byres, a 
veteran who had served the French in the wars on 
the continent, and by many other noblemen of 
great name. Old Lindsay presented him with a 
grev charger remarkable for height, power, and 
spirit. “ Only keep a good seat, please your 
grace, and his speed will outdo all 1 have ever 
seen either to lice or follow.” Such, it is said, 
were the words of the old soldier as he put the 
reins into the king’s hand ; hut (probably alter 
the event) the tiling was thought very ominous. 
From the north James soon turned southward, 
with an army of thirty thousand men. He found 
his enemies, with Ins own son at their head, at 
Blackness, near Linlithgow. Ills force was far 
superior; blit by the advice of some of his friends 
he listened to terms of accommodation, and even 
signed a pacific treaty. But almost immediately 
after, either with or without his consent, the Earl 
of Buchan fell unawaies on the prince’s army, 
gained a decided advantage, and killed a gieat 
many men; though the affair did not, break up 
the mray, or even force the prince to letreat. In¬ 
deed, within a few days, the king renewed the 
treaty with his enemies, who stood with arms in 
their hands, and who obtained very advantageous 
conditions. He then retired to Edinburgh Castle, 
and dismissed his northern forces. But the 
prince’s party, or rather the faction which made 
that youth their instrument, either kept together 
their forces, or re-collected them immediately 
after the pacification of Blackness, and once 
more forced the king into the field. After some 
minor operations, this short hut sanguinary civil 
war was terminated on the 18th of June, 1488, 
at Little. Canglar, a moor upon the cast of a 
brook called Sauchie Burn, about two miles 
front Stirling, and one mile from the me¬ 
morable field of Bannockburn. The royalists 
were rather inferior in number, and the naked 
Highlanders were not a match for the hardy and 
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well-armed Galwegians, and the still better 
equipped borderers of Liddesdale and Annandale. 
While his followers still maintained a desperate 
conflict, tin- king, who was no warrior, and appa¬ 
rently no horseman, stuck his spurs into his 
charger, and galloped from the field. The horse 
he. rode was the gallant grey which had been pre¬ 
sented to him by the Lord Lindsay of the llvres, 
and which probably proved too much for an unskil¬ 
ful or a timid rider. It is possible that James may 
really have been killed by a fall from this horse; 
but the following is the singular account given 
by all the Scottish chroniclers who lived nearest 
to the time, and also we believe universally adopted 
by Inter writers, as well us still attested by popular 
tradition. As the king crossed the brook of Ban¬ 
nock, close to a small hamlet called Milltoun, a 
poor woman who was drawing water from the 
brook, tlnevv down her pitcher in alarm close be¬ 
fore him; upon which his bounding steed took 
fright, swerved in bis course, and threw him to 
the ground with such violence as to deprive him of 
his senses. The cotters van to his assistance, and, 
wholly ignorant of his quality, carried him into the 
house ot the miller, took oil’ his heavy armour, and 
laid lam upon a wretched flock bed, with a coarse 
rug tlnoun over him. As soon as be recovered 
bis semes be asked for some pi lest or monk to 
whom be might, rnnie.-s before be died. The poor 
people then asked who he was; and James, as the 
stun goes, said, incautiously, “ Alas! this morn¬ 
ing I was your king.” Then the woman of the 
house ran fmtli vviiiiginghcr hands and crying out 
lor a priest to shrive the king ' Attracted bv her 
clamour, a man who was one of a party of stragglers 
from the victorious army ol the prince, went into 
the house, and, leeognising the king, stooped over 
him as it lie wete. a pi icst about to administer the 
last consolations ol religion, and stabbed him to 
the heart with a dagger. What appears to lie 
certain is, that a dead body, ascertained to be that 
of the king, was found m the neighbourhood, and 
bulled with royal honours in the abbey of Cambus- 
kcniietlu James III. was only thirty-five years old 
wlien lie perished. At the dismal news of his death 
ins undutilul son was overwhelmed with remorse ; 
but though (his feeling embittered the remainder 
ot ins life, and east a gloom upon his most festive 
hours, it did nut prevei’.t him from ascending the 
throne, nor from embarking most ardently in tlie 
pursuit ot pleasure. lie attended his father’s funeral, 
and t.lifii proceeded to Perth, and was crowned at 
Scone Abbey, with the usual pomp and rejoicings, 
on the 2(it'll of June. He had set an example 
highly dangerous to kings; hut this did not seem 
to uilect Henry, who granted passports to the am¬ 
bassadors of Ins “ dear cousin,” James IV., taking 
care, however, at the same time, to send strong 
reinforcements to Berwick, which might he attacked 
with the vigour which generally characterises u 
new revolution. Having agreed with the young 
king for a three years’ truce, he then waited 
events; and the course they took, for some time, 


seemed likelv to lay Scotland at his feet without 
his making war, which he disliked, and without, 
his touching his treasures, which lie disliked still 
more. The lute King of Scotland' had not died 
imlamented, and there were some bold and despe¬ 
rate men who were, quite ready to try another revo¬ 
lution. In the following year the laird Forbes 
took up arms, and marched through the country 
with i bloody shirt, said to he the late king’s, fixed 
upon a spear, as his banner, and this ghastly token 
had a wonderful effect‘upon the. common people, 
who had always been rather attached to the de¬ 
ceased sovereign. At the same time, the Lord 
Lyle, occupied the strong castle of Diimharlon, in 
defiance of the new government; and the Far I of 
Lennox, the Lord Darnley, and some others, 
armed their vassals and put their castles in a state, 
of defence. Among their numerous complaints 
they did not foigcl the extravagance, dissipation, 
ami immoralities of the young soveieign, which 
were encouraged by the barons and by some ol 
the bishops of the triumphant faction; and they 
asserted, upon pretty good grounds, that the dis¬ 
honoured father and relatives of the Lady "Margaret 
Drummond, the beautiful mistress of the hoy- 
king, were, grasping at all the honours and olliees 
of the state. But James, who was as active and 
warlike as his father had been sedentary and pacific, 
and who was surrounded by men of cneigy, rapidly 
eolleeted mi nrniv, and, after a few sieges, and a 
desperate nocturnal fight, at Telia Moss, about six¬ 
teen miles from Stirling, lie completely suppicsscd 
tins revolt. His eh money in the hour of victoi y 
and triumph was still more effective than Ills 
arms; and the disaifeeted nobles were pretty gonc- 
lallv reconciled and even attached to his govern¬ 
ment. About, tins time a brilliant naval victory 
increased the popularity of the new sovereign. 
When men were, constantly fighting' upon land—- 
as (lie borderers of both nations were—without, 
any regard to existing truces, it is not surprising 
that hostilities should sometimes he carried on at 
sea in the same irregular manner. Without at¬ 
tempting the difficult task of proving who were the 
aggrcssois originally, we will merely mention that, 
soon after the accession of James IV., and in time 
of peace, five English ships sailed up the Clyde, 
and, after committing many depredations, gave 
clmse to a vessel belonging to the king, and grcallv 
injured her. Sir Andrew M ood of Largo, who 
was not only a brave, hut a skilful and (for the 
period) a scientific sc.unuui, had won hum is from 
tlie English under the preceding reign ; and though 
he was among those who were warmly attached to 
the late king, and opposed to the revolution, fie 
forgot these, political feelings, olieved the sum¬ 
mons of young James—who was doing his first to 
encourage the infant navy of Scotland—and Ml that 
sovereign’s request undertook to chastise the ma¬ 
rauders. With two ships of superior si/e, and 
well .maimed—the “ FIowct” and the “ \ cllmv 
Carvel”—he sailed down the Finth, attacked (lie 
five English ships, which weie then lying ofl Dim- 
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bar, and, after a fierce action, brought them all 
into Leith. According to the Scottish historians, 
the King of England encouraged one Stephen 
Bull, an enterprising merchant and seaman of 
London, to retrieve this disgrace; and notwith¬ 
standing the truce, and the illegal proceedings of 
the five captured vessels, he permitted various 
knights to embark with him, together with com¬ 
panies of cross-bowmen and pikemen. Bull sailed 
to tin: Forth with three ships, and lav to, behind 
the Isle of May, waiting for Sir Andrew Wood, 
who lmd put out to sen in order to escort some 
trading-vessels to Flanders. Soon after, the two 
Scottish ships were seen doubling St. Abb’s Head, 
and the English cleared for action. Wood had 
the advantage of the weather-gage, mid he kept, it 
like a good seaman. The battle continued, within 
sight of innumerable spectators, who crowded the 
seaward lulls, from carlv morning till dark night, 
when the ships separated without any intention of 
retreat on either side. At day-break the battle 
was renewed : the hostile ships grappled; the 
men fought hand to hand; hud so intent were they 
upon tins occupation, that they let their vessels 
drive, and they were all drifted by a strong ebb¬ 
tide into the c.-tuary of the Tay, and into shallow 
water. Here Bull surrendered: his two ships 
were carried into Dundee, where the. wounded 
were carefully attended to. Soon after Sir Andrew 
Wood presented Bull to his master, who leeched 
him very (onrteously, and, after remonstrating 
against the excesses committed on his coasts and 
shipping by the English pirates, dismissed him 
without ransom, and gave, liberty to all the pri¬ 
soners that lmd been taken with him* 

In the following year (1490), at the very mo¬ 
ment when the Scottish king was negotiating with 
Jlciuy in the most friendly manner for the. settle¬ 
ment. of some holder differences, and for a pro¬ 
longation of the truce, adaik plot was hatched at 
the English court for the seizing of his person, 
together with that of his brother the Duke of Ross, 
the heir-apparent to the throne. Ranisuv, Lord 
Bothwell, tiie favourite of the late king, who had 
lied into England, the Earl of Buchan, who had 
recently been received into James’s favour, and one 
Sir Thomas Tod of the realm of Scotland, entered 
into an agreement, wilh Henry to seize the two 
princes and deliver them both into his hands. 
For present aid in this treasonable enterprise 11 oury 
advanced the sum of 2(>()/. ; lml, with his accus¬ 
tomed parsimony, he stipulated that the money 
slumid he. restored to him by a certain day. The 
bargain was drawn up at Greenwich, and Tod 
delivered his son as an hostage or security.f But 
although James had no suspicion, and probably 
never learned that such a plan was on foot, the- 
project came to nothing. In the following year 
llcnry received with open arms the Earl of Angus, 
one ot the must powerful of the Scottish nobles, 
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and concluded another dark agreement with him ; 
and though this conspiracy, which was known, at 
least in part, to James, failed, like that of Both¬ 
well, Buchan, and Tod, he did not, for that, cease 
to maintain a secret intercourse with the disaf¬ 
fected portion of the Scottish nobility, nor neglect 
to keep spies in the court. James, though he was 
very imperfectly informed of these, practices, still 
knew enough to excite his indignation; and his 
natural disposition alone made him hate the cold 
anil crafty character of Henry. The young king, 
moreover, had, lropi the time of his accession, 
kept up a friendly correspondence with Henry’s 
implacable enemy the Duchess of Burgundy; and 
there are good reasons for believing, not,only that 
James knew of Warboek’s coining, but that, he 
had negotiated with him sever,d years before he 
came. 

Whether James entered into these relations with 
his eyes open to the fact, that Perkin was not 
what lie gave himself out to he, or whether he, at 
this or at any later time, believed him to he an im¬ 
postor, must, remain matter of doubtful specula¬ 
tion. What is certain is, that he and his people 
had long entertained the notion of breaking with 
Henry, as with a man who could never lie trusted, 
and wlm had the art of making peace more dan¬ 
gerous than war. When, therefore, the wanderer 
presented himself, lie found the Scots in a humour 
which would not dispose them to he very critical 
in the examination ol his proofs of nival birth , 
hut. such was the xvotvderlul tact, such the winning 
maimeis of Perkin, that he soon convinced people 
through their lWlings to himself personally, and 
most of them s-e.em to have proceeded in the honest 
belief that, the.il? interesting guest was redly the 
person that he reported himself to be. There was 
certainly no real prince at the time mote beautiful, 
and g-ru'-elul, and accomplished than this extraor¬ 
dinary pretender; and his abilities, at least in 
certain diflieult hues, must have been still supe¬ 
rior to las personal advantages. The inimitable 
"ay m which he played bis pint for the long term 
ol ieve.ii years, added to the dark, ambiguous mode 
ot proceeding which Henry adopted in everything 
relating to him, long left it a doubt, in many in- 
tpiiimg minds whether lie could he an impostor. 
Bacon says, that tlie king's manner “ of showing 
tilings hv pieces and by dark lights had so muiil 'd 
the story,” that it. remained aim opt a mystery to 
his iluy. Believing him to have been an actor, 
this competent judge expresses a high admiration 
at the skill with which he played his part,—-at his 
princely behaviour,—at his liever-f'ailmg address ; 
and he makes the carious remark, that, with long 
and continual counterfeiting, lie was turned by 
habit, almost into the thing he seemed to he. 

Immediately after his arrival in Scotland James 
TV., who always addressed him as “ cousin,” 
entertained him with tournaments and other gr at 
festivals; and when these were over lie took"'him 
with him on a royal progress through Scotland, by 
which means he was seen uud enthusiastically ad- 
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mired by all classes. As if to prove the 'warmth 
of his attachment, and the sincerity of his con¬ 
viction *hat Perkin was the real Duke of York, he 
married him in a short time to the Lady Catherine 
Gordon, the beautiful daughter of the Earl of 
Huntley, who, on the mother’s side, was nearly 
related to the royal House of Stuart. 

Henry was much disquieted by these transac¬ 
tions; nor were his apprehensions abated when he 
learned that James had summoned all his lieges to 
meet him in arms at Lauder, l^ear the borders, and 
that communications had been opened with some 
Anglo-Irish barons. The first thing he did was 
to renew an old friendship with Ramsay, Lord 
liothwell, the discontented favourite of the late 
king;* to scud a present to the reigning king’s 
brother; and to employ one Master Wyat, an 
Englishman, and an old servant in this kind of 
business, as a secret envoy in Scotland. Henry’s 
bosom friend Fox, now Bishop of Durham, was 
commissioned to negotiate in a more open manner; 
hut he was less successful than Wyat, for James 
would not consent to abandon Warbeck, except on 
conditions which were considered too burdensome 
and dangerous. The English bishop was soon 
succeeded at the Scottish court by a French knight, 
a more welcome ambassador, fiom Charles VIII. 
This was the Sire de ('oncressault, who had been 
captain of the French guard of honour assigned to 
Perkin by King (diaries m 1493. In public, the 
accomplished diplomatist showed himself as a 
mediator anxious to reconcile the differences exist¬ 
ing between the Fiench and English sovereigns; 
in private, he favour! d Perkin and the wai-paity, 
and pressed for the invasion of England ; tor Ins 
master Charles was irritated and alarmed by the 
conduct of llcniv, who had now lhimcd a league 
with the pope, the King of the Romans, the King 
of Spam, the Duke of Milan, and the Doge ot 
Venice, m order to prevent the French establishing 
themselves as conquerors beyond the Alps. In a 
short, tune Ramsay, Lord liothwell, wrote secretly 
to Henry, inhuming him that the Earl of Buchanf 
took it upon himself to fulfil what was meant, and 
that he hoped to be able “ in the long nights” to 
surprise Warbeck in his tent, and take him pri¬ 
soner, seeing that there was no guaid, but such as 
King James had appointed, near his person; and 
the English exiles ami the foreign adventurers who 
had accompanied or followed Perkm from Flanders 
would be fixed at a distance, m order to facilitate the 
nocturnal adventure. He went on to tell his em¬ 
ployer that he had spoken to the king’s brother, 
who engaged to do his grace service, and not to join 
the army against his grace for aught the king might 
do, and that the Bishop of Moray undertook to 
solicit the young prince to go over to his grace, in 

* Al tlu» memorable execution in 1-182, when .Trunc* Ill.’s favour¬ 
ites were In the b.iroms on the bridge of Lander, this Hurusay 

watt the only one that escaped. As the plot for souing Ivm^ James 
and his biother aeems to have ot initiated with lum, he must have 
had a genius Fo» tins kind ot undertaking. 

t Kurban, it will be remembered, hud also been concerned in the 
Greenwich plot lor beisnug James and his brothel, 
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case his brother King James should persist, against 
the will of his baroury and his whole people, in 
making this w ar. This villatmus spy, who was 
trusted by King James all the time, certainly 
worked hard to earn Henry’s money, and scrupled 
at no measures, however base. In the same 
letter he informs Homy that, on the 28th day of 
August, there came a gentleman out of Carlisle to 
Perk n, who introduced lum to the. king, upon 
which he, Botliwell, remained to understand the 
matter. “ 1 w-as informed secretly,” adds he, 
“ that this man should have come from ltandell of 
Dane, brother to the Lord Dacre, and from the 
Skeltons : . . . . and undoubtedly the Northum¬ 
berland men come shrewdly at days of meeting, and 
at days secietlv appointed betwixt them and Scots¬ 
men ; and everyday through them their vagabonds 
come to Pei km, and sundry writings come, and 
now newling (iceenlly) one Hatfield that was wont 
to dwell with my Lord of Oxford, and he tells many 
tidings.” In another letter he mentions the names 
of the Nevils, Love Is, and Herons, and some other 
gentlemen of the ninth of England, as being in 
correspondence, or having stolen interviews, with 
King James and Warbeck. All this was piecisely 
the kind of service requiml by Henry,upon whom 
not one of the hints was thrown away.* 

The, Dowager-Duchess of Burgundy contrived 
to send to Scotland sixty picked men-at-arms and 
a supply of crossbows, arms, armour, and other 
military stores ; and Perkin soon found himself at 
the head of fourteen hundred men of all maimer of 
nations. \v e are not informed who sent the rest 
of the foreigners or the mouev (for the Pretender 
had money), but both, in all probability, ciline 
from the duchess and the French king. Janie* 
now concluded a treaty with Warbeck as with a 



A sUmm min snpp.Mpfl to have hern struck In Iho Ihirlims nl' JHnv- 
gumly toi tltstt(button <imuug W tibicks iollmvcis. lUuwn lmm 
the oiiginui in tin* llulish Museum. 

sovereign prince—the latter agreeing to advance 
the king a certain sum, to deliver over to him the 
castle, find town of Berwick, and to pay him fifty 
thousand marks within five years, as a gmteful 
acknowledgment for James's assistance in placing 
him on the English throne. Many of the Scottish 
noliles besides Botliwell and Buchan were sold to 
Ilenry, and ready to betray the army ; others, out 
of prudence and gone! policy, were against the war, 
for Scotland had been much weakened by the ic- 

I ’• Oiigtuiil I,i*tter 3 ithlsliative of tlnglisli Ili.tury. t>y Sir liemy 
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cent internal dissensions; l>ut James, who was 
young and ardent,’ knew not the treachery of one 
party, and rejected the advice of the other, liy 
some means, not explained, Buchan failed in his 
plan of seizing War heck in his tent; and on the 
8th of September liothwell informed Henry that, 
on the 15th day of the same month, James would 
be at Ellam Kirk, within ten miles of the marches 
of England, with Perkin and his followers, l.pd all 
the Scottish troops he could muster.* The spy 
made a trifling mistake in point of date; hut early 
in the. winter James crossed the borders, being 
preceded by a declaration of war, and an address 
on the part of Perkin to his faithful Subjects the 
people of England. The latter document was 
drawn up with considerable skill: it gave an'ac¬ 
count of his escape from the Tower and of his 
long travels in foreign parts ; it exposed the defi¬ 
ciency of hereditary right in Ile.urv Tudor; it 
taxed the usurper with selling the honour and 
trampling upon the lights and liberties of the 
nation; it charged upon him as murders, the 
executions ot Sir William Stanley, Sir Simon 
Mont fort, and others of the ancient nubility ; it 
called upon every true Englishman to take up 
arms; and it promised, at the very least, a reward 
of a thousand pounds in money, and lands to the 
yearly value ot one hundred marks, to the man 
that should “take or distre s Henry Tudor.” 
Another important and well-considered clause in 
this proclamation was, tlmt the King of Scotland 
took up arms in his quarrel without any motive of 
ambition, and that he would ictiic with his army 
as soon as a proper foice of native Ihmlish was on 
foot. But this assurance did nut satisfy the inha¬ 
bitants of tile northern counties, whose, old ani¬ 
mosities against their neighbours were still una¬ 
bated, ami whose affection fur the Prem ium n, 
Germans, Flemings, and others was not greater 
than that which they fell for the Scots.' Had 
Perkin come alone, or with the few Englishmen 
who had joined his standard, his chance would 
have been better, though in no circumstances 
could that chance have been a good one. Warned 
in good lime by Boihwcll, Henry bad adopted 
measures to indispose men’s minds to iiiMiiree- 
tion. 'idle same informer had told him, that the 
invading army was badly provided with artillery 
mid “ other stuffs,” and that for “ lack of victuals” 
they would soon call on the king to return hnmc.t 
Instead of a general lismg m his favour, Per¬ 
kin saw that lie, and the holder gentlemen who 
had joined him, were legarded with detestation, as 
being in close league with the natural enemies of 
England. At the same time, the French adven¬ 
turers could not. agree with the Germans and Fle¬ 
mings, and the Scots quarrelled with all the 
foreigners nlike. Then, to convert Warhe.ek's last 
faint hope into despair, the ill-disciplined in¬ 
vaders, with or without James’s consent, began to 
plunder the country, mid thereby to convert every 

* Sir H Kill*. | Kllis's I* tleis. 
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yeoman and every peasant into a determined 
enemy. Warbeck said (or at least it is reported, 
to his honour) that he would rather lose tlte throne 
than gain it by the. sufferings of Englishmen ; but 
James, it is added, taunted him with being over 
tender to the nation which would acknowledge 
him neither as their king nor as their fellow- 
subject. It. should appear that the cattle aijji 
stores had been removed betimes from the open 
country, and that this marauding expedition was 
not, very productive in the article of victuals; 
for the invaders soon felt the want of provisions, 
and thereupon retreated across the borders without 
fighting a battle or waiting for a sight of an Eng¬ 
lish army, just as liothwell had foretold’.* 

Tin’s incursion, though little better than a foul 
raid, was productive of serious consequences ; for 
the people of Cornwall, considering themselves 
over-taxed by Henry to meet the expenses of the 
war,f rose in open rebellion, and crying for the 
execution of the Archbishop Morton, chancellor 
and chief minister, and of Sir Reginald Grey, they 
poured into Devonshire to the number of sixteen 
thousand men. Prom Devonshire they advanced 
into Somersetshire, where they were joined bv the 
Lord Audley and many other persons of less note. 
They then inarched through Wiltshire, Hamp¬ 
shire;, and Surrey, into Kent, and encamped on 
Blaekhe.ath. lle.ury, whose great sagacity did not 
preserve him from superstition, believed that 
Saturday was his lucky day; and, accordingly, 
he ordered battle to be given on a Saturday. 
While the Foul Daubciicy moved from London to 
attack in front, the Earl of Oxford made a circuit 
to attack in tear ; and the king, with a great body 
of reserve and most of the artillery, kept Ins per¬ 
son out of danger at St. George’s Fields, in the 
suburbs of London. “ Within the city there was 
great running to and fro of people; some to the 
gates, some to the walls, some to the water-side ; 
all giving themselves alarms and panic tears con¬ 
tinually.” But these unreasonable alarms weir 
soon dissipated. Lord Daubcncy, after a sharp 
conflict, in which the Cornish ateliers did eieal 
execution, drove in the. advanced post of the in¬ 
surgents at Deptford-Stiand, earned the bridge, 
ascended the lull, and established himself on the 
heath. At the same time, Oxford showed himself 
m their rear. Though without horse or aitillerv, 
or any good officers to command them, the Cor¬ 
nish men fought bravely, until two thousand of 
them were slain. Fifteen hundred were’taken 
with arms in their hands; and among the pri¬ 
soners were Lord Audley, and Flammock, an 
attorney, and Joseph, a blacksmith, who hud in¬ 
flamed them at the first by their harangues against 
the tyranny of the king and the archbishop. The 
Lord Audley was beheaded at Tower Ilill; Flam- 

* Buuon.—llall.—Stow.—Tytier's Hist. Scot—Sir Henry Ellis’s 
Letters. 

t Outlie Ultli of February, 1497, soon after receiving news tlmt 
.lames unci SViubeek had crossed the borders, puihnuieut passed a 
Rraut of two tenths and two fifteenths. The Comishmeu pretended 
that lln* men of the north alone ought to pn> for the defence of their 
provinces. 
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mock and Joseph were hanged, drawn, and quar¬ 
tered at Tyburn. The blacksmith died like, n 
hero. 'All the rest were pardoned by proclama¬ 
tion, and the prisoners were permitted to com¬ 
pound for their liberty with the men that had 
taken them. It was a strange thing,’’ says 
Bacon, “ to observe the variety and inequality of 
the king's executions and pardons ; and a man 
would think it, at the first, a kind of lottery or 
chance. But, looking into it more nearly, one 
shall lind there was reason fo» it, much more, per¬ 
haps, than, after so long a distance of time, we 
can now discern. In the Kentish commotion, 
which was but an handful of men, there were 
executed to the number of one hundred and fifty ; 
but in this so mighty a rebellion, but three: 
whether it were, that the. king put to account the 
men that were slain in the field; or that lie was 
not willing to be severe in a popular cause ; or 
dial the harmless behaviour of this people, (that 
came from the. west of England to the east, with¬ 
out mischief almost, or spoil of the country) did 
somewhat mollify him, and move, him to com¬ 
passion; or, lastly, that he made a great, differ¬ 
ence between people that did rebel upon wanton¬ 
ness, and them that did rebel upon want.” 

The battle of Blackhcath was fought on the 
2 ‘_?m<I of dune, 1JU*7. A short time before, it 
happened King James again crossed the Tweed, 
and swept the country us far as the Tees; but 
be letrented when the Earl of Surrey marched 
northwaid with a powerful army. The English 
then ravaged a part of the Scottish borders ; but 
after gaining or losing a few insignificant conflicts 
they retired, and the war languished. Henry’s 
correspondents weie not slow in informing him 
that James wished for peace: whereupon the. Eng¬ 
lish king repeated an oiler he had already made 
of the hand of his eldest daughter Margaret to his 
cousin, the King of Scots. Bon Eedio Ayala, the 
Spanish ambassador, interposed as a mediator; 
commissioners met at Ayton in the Mersc, and the 
preliminaries were easily arranged, though some 
time elapsed before the treaty was signed, and the 
mariiage was not concluded till more, than five 
years after. James, though young, thoughtless, 
dissipated, and extravagant, was too honourable to 
think of selling Perkin Warbeck, for whom he 
had coined his plate, and even converted the great 
chain of gold which he was accustomed to wear 
into money. Before dismissing his army, or eon- 
eluding anything with Ilcnry, he, permitted Per¬ 
kin to depart; being no longer able to assist him, 
and seeing that if he remained his presmcc would 
only embarrass the negotiations. It. has been 
suspected by some, that James foresaw, or even 
leeonimcnded, the course he afterwards pursued ; 
hut there is no existing proof to this effect. A 
ship, commanded by Robert Barton, was privately 
got ready at Ayr, and a delicate attention was paid 
to whatever might contribute to the. comfort of the 
passengers. Warbeck was escorted to the sea¬ 
port by a guard of horse, and he embarked with u 


few followers who were much attached to him, 
and w ho would on no account leave, him. Though 
he load nothing to oiler her but a wandering and 
perilous life, his wife resolved to share his fortunes 
to the last—for, prince or impostor, he had won 
the heart of that beautiful woman. At the end of 
July the “ Duke and Duchess of York”—as they 
were still called — left Scotland for ever.* They 
stout over to Ireland, and, binding at Coik, A’ar- 
heck tried once more to raise the Irish. Failing 
in this attempt, lie acted on the bold resolution of 
trying his fortunes in Cornwall.f According to 
some accounts, the Oornishnien—“ some of the 
subtilcst of them”—heating of his being in Ire¬ 
land, found means to send to him to let him know, 
that if he. would come over to them they would 
faithfully serve him. At the beginning of Sep¬ 
tember he arrived in Whitsaud Bay, with four 
small harks and some six or seven score lighting 
men. Prom the coast he marched inland to Bod¬ 
min, the native place of Joseph the blacksmith, 
whose eloquence was still remembered,’ and whose 
fate at Tyburn seemed to his townsmen to call for 
vengeance. In other parts of the, country there 
weie many thousands who had lost relations and 
friends in the fierce light at, Blackhcath, and who 
were equally eager for revenge. Warbeck soon 
found himself at the head of a host. Having 
assumed the title of Richard IV., King of Eng¬ 
land and France and Lord of Ireland, and having 
sent his wife “ for present safety” to Mount St. 
Michael, he advanced into Devonshire, and, being 
joined by many disaffected persons, appeared be¬ 
fore the city of Exeter on Sunday, the 17th of 
September, with an irregular force, estimated by 
those within the walls at ten thousand men. The 
nobility and gentry of all the neighbouring coun¬ 
try had flocked into that city, where, headed by 
the. Earl of Devonshire, and seconded by the 
wealthier burghers, they hade defiance to the in¬ 
surgents, who had no artillery nor any kind of 
engines proper for a siege. The Cornislimeti, 
however, boldly assaulted the east and north 
gates, endeavouring to break them open with such 
instruments as they had ; hut they failed at both 
gates, and lost about three or four hundred men. 
On the. following morning they repeated their 
assaults upon the same, two gates, and “especially 
at the north gate, which was again well and truly 
deli ruled, and pul Perkin from his purpose there; 

.in n> much, as when Perkin and his 

company had well assayed and felt the guns, they 
were fain to desire to have licence to gather their 
company together, and so to depart and leave the 
city.”} This failure disheartened such of the, men 

* Tytlcr’s Hist. Scot. Mr. Tytlei’s curious, extracts from tho 
‘ Treasurers Hooks’ establish several mleiesting points. 

+ It appeals, hum a letter of King Jlemy to Sir tulberl Talbot, 
that h** could Hot bate remained anv longer in Iiehmd in *alety. 
The king says, *■ Whereas lVikin Waibcok and his wile weie latelv 
set full pooily to the sea by the King of lie alter Intuit d 

union our laud of Ti elaml ill'the Mild lusherie, when* he had been 
taken by our cousins the Kails of Kildare and l>esm«md it lie and 
Ills said wife had not secietU stolen away J.cfU'i.s. 

J Letter from the Karl of Iievoushtie t<> the king, dated the 18th 
of September, the. same day on v. Inch this second atta< k was made. 
—ii’/hs'* Lt tins. *• 
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of Devonshire as ,had joined the insurgents, and 
they began to return to their homes as quietly as 
they could ; but the hardy men of Cornwall ad¬ 
vised Warbeck to continue his march eastward, 
vowing that they were ready to die for him to a 
man. Making rapid marches, they reached 
Taunton, in Somersetshire, on the 20lh, but they 
found no accession of force, though the <;ountry 
people, who were still complaining of the king’s 
tax-gatherers, wished success to their enterprise. 
At Taunton their farther progress "as checked by 
the presence of a royal army, numerous, provided 
with artillery, and well appointed in tdl parti¬ 
culars. The van was commanded by Daubenev, 
the Lord Chamberlain, and Robert Lord Brooke, 
the Steward of the Household; a second division 
was under the Duke of Buckingham ; and Henry, 
as usual, stayed in the rear. The half-naked Cor- 
nishtnen thus confronted, neither tied nor spoke 
of retreat; and Warbeck, showing a good, counte¬ 
nance, rude along their lines, and made his dispo¬ 
sitions for a battle, to be fought on the morrow; 
for the quiet shades of evening were stealing along 
the beautiful vallev of Taunton Dean, and the 
royalists had pitched their tents and tethered their 
horses for the night. But Warbeck, with all his 
princely qualities, "its deficient in one, very essen¬ 
tial to princes in tho-e days—he wanted courage ; 
lie was appalled by tlTe. sight of the measureless 
superiority of Ilonrv’s forces, and (luring the night 
he mounted a swift horse mid tied from his com¬ 
pany at Taunton, taking no have nor licence of 
them.* When morning dawned, and his flight 
was discovered, the Cornish men, without head or 
leader—“ without stroke stricken”—submitted to 
the. mercy of Henr\, who hanged the ringleaders, 
and dismissed the lest, naked and starving. Great 
numbers of well-mounted men were, despatched in 
every quarter in pursuit of l’erkm, hut his steed 
earned lum well, and he reached the snncfuaiy 
of .Beaulieu, in the New Forest, before any of 
his pursuers could come, up with him. There 
was also sent, with nil speed, a force of horse to 
SI. Michael’s Mount, in Cornwall, to seize at all 
hazards the person of the Ladv Catherine. Gordon, 
who had been sent there bv her husband, “ "horn 
in all fortunes she entirely loved.” “ The 
king,” adds Bacon, ‘‘ sent in the greater dili¬ 
gence, not knowing whether she might, he with 
child; irlicn’ 1 ‘ 1 / the bn'iHfixs would not hare 
findnt in Pcrkin'x jifirion.” The. horsemen 
easily got possession of the fair Catherine, and 
brought her like a captive and bond-woman to 
the king, in whose presence she blushed and 
wept bitterly. Her beauty and amiable counte¬ 
nance touched even the cold, impassive heart of 
Henry ; he treated her with respect, almost, with 
tenderness, and sent her to his wife, the Queen 
Elizabeth, in whose court she was received with 
great kindness, f 

* Letter from the kin”:, dated tlio 23th of September .—Sir Ilenn/ 
B(hs 

t Hall.— Andre.—Bacon.—Sir Heniv Elite's Loiters. 
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The sanctuary of Beaulieu was soon surrounded 
by the king’s troops, but Henry hesitated to force 
so holy a place, and’he proceeded by artifice, in 
which he was not often unsuccessful. lie sent 
some, of his skilful agents to work upon the fears 
of Perkin, who, finding himself without help or 
hope, accepted the, royal pardon, and, of his own 
will, frankly and freely departed out of sanctuary. 
Henry would not admit him into his presence, but 
his curiosity induced him to take a secret view, 
from behind a screen, of the spirit which had so 
long tormented him. A part of the royal army, 
whose, presence was necessary for the enforcement 
of taxes and fines, marched westward into Devon¬ 
shire and Cornwall. In the winter Henry himself 
was at Exeter, where several trees in St. Peter’s 
Close, between the north entrance of the cathedral 
church and the treasury, were cut down, that the. 
king, “ standing in the new window of Mr. Trea¬ 
surer’s house,” might see the. rebels, who came 
bare-headed, with ropes round their necks, to ask 
for mercy and pardon. Henry addressed them in 
a short speech, and granted them his clemency, 
upon which they made a great shout, hurled away 
their halters, and cried “ God save, the king.”* 
But those who lmd money or property of any kind 
were not treated in this manner; they had to deal, 
not with the king personally, hut. with certain 
“fitters anil commissioners appointed for the fining 
of all such as were of auv substance, and could lie 
convicted or suspected of partaking in the aid or 
comfort of Perkin or of the insurgents, either hi 
the field or in their flight;” b\ which it was 
meant, that any man who had given the. staivmg 
fugitives a crust of bread was to he punished for 
it us a crime. The chief of these commissioners 
were, the Lord Durov, Annas Paulcf, Knight, and 
Robert Sherborne, a priest of St. Paul’s, London, 
and afterwards bishop of Chichester—a promotion 
which be seems to have owed to his remorseless ex¬ 
actions as a tax-gatherer. These commissioners, 
according to one old writer,! “like a whirlwind 
tossed and pierced the coffers and substance of the 
people and Bacon says that “ they proceeded 
with such strictness and severity as did much ob¬ 
scure the king’s mercy in sparing of blood, with 
the bleeding of so much treasure.” 

When Henry returned to London Warlieek rode 
behind him at a little distance, but not in any 
ignominious fashion. In order that lie might lie 
seen bv all the citizens, lie. "as sent through 
Chenpside and Cornhill to the Tower, riding on 
horseback in slow procession. The, people crowded 
to gaze upon the handsome prisoner, "hose, won¬ 
derful adventures had occupied their minds during 
so many yenrs. Some hooted and scoffed, but the 
majority preserved a wondering and respectful 
silence. When they saw the dismal gates close 
upon him they thought never to see hint again; 

• Quotation from tli« town archives of Exeter, furnished to Sir 
Horny Ellis (See Letters illutit unite of English llimoiy), by tho 
Lev (.eorge Oliver. 
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hut presently he came forth of the Tower, and he 
was conveyed in the same slow state hack to the 
palace at* Westminster. In appearance he lived at 
liberty in the court; in reality he was watched by 
certain keepers, who were ordered never to lose 
sight of him nor permit him to move from them 
a nail’s breadth. He was not converted into a 
menial, like Simnel, but was treated with an out¬ 
ward show of respect. He was repeatedly ex¬ 
amined before a select commission ; but, except a 
few particulars, which ill no,way explained the 
most mysterious purls of his story, his confessions 
were kept secret; “so that men missing of that 
they looked for, looked about for they knew not 
what, and were in more doubt than before; but the 
knur chose rather not to satisfy than to kindle 
coals.”* 

Am. M98.—Without speculating on Henry’s 
motives, which it is clear were, not penetrated by 
any of the contemporary writers, we will proceed to 
relate the outward and visible facts which wound 
up the marvellous history of Perkin Warheek. In 
June, when he had resided some six or seven 
mouths in Henry’s court, he contrived, or, what 
seems more proltable, he was permitted to escape. 
Being immediately pursued, he took refuge in the 
house ot Dethle.m, called the Piiorv of Sheen, be¬ 
side Richmond, m Surrey. This house was one, of 
those which enjoyed the right of sanctuary ; hut 
the prior having, hv earnest solicitations, procured 
a promise from the king that his life should he 
spared, delivered him up. A paper w as now put into 
Ins hand, and he was lettered ill a pair of stocks, 
before the door of W estmmsl.er Hall, where lie stood 
a whole day, not without coarse insults; and there 
hi* read the'paper, which pm ported to be his foil 
confession. The next day he stood in the. slocks 
at Cheapstde, and lead the same, paper. It lie 
hud the spirit of a man this must, have been worse 
pain than dvmg at the field of Taunton cfmld have 
been. The confession, which was afterwards 
printed hv Henry’s orders, though we believe that 
no authentic copy is preserved, was a very un¬ 
satisfactory, and in pail a contradictory document. 

I lenry’s cunning and caution injured the weight of 
the evidence by which lie wished all men should be 
cominced. The prisoner in the slocks was made, 
to declare that. he. was a native of Tournav in 
Flanders, the son of John Oslicek and of Catherine 
de Faro ; that all his relations were persons engaged 
in trade; that his mother sent him to Antwerp to 
learn Flemish; that one. Dai low placed him with 
a merchant of Middleburgh to learn English ; that 
he afterwards went into Portugal with Sir Edward 
Drompton’s wife; that, at Lisbon lie entered the 
service of a knight of the country ; that, desiring 
to see other countries, he went to Ireland, where, 
“ being dressed in some clothes of silk,” the people 
took it into their heads that lie must be the son of 
the Duke of Clarence (the Earl of Warwick), who 
had been before time in Dublin; that then an 
Englishman swore he[must be a bastard son of 

• Bacon. 


King Richard III.; but that, finally, it, was deter¬ 
mined, by the enemies of King Henry, that he 
should be the Duke of York, the .second son of 
King Edward IV.; and that thereupon, against his 
will, they made him learn English, and taught him 
what he should do and say. The paper went on to 
state, that he was invited into France by Charles 
VIII., and that from France he went into Ireland, 
from Ireland into Scotland, and so into England. 
After the second reading Pei km was shut up in the. 
Tower, where he became the companion and friend 
of the unfortunate Earl of Warwick, who, after 
his exhibition in the city and at court for the 
purpose of exposing the imposture of Simue.l, had 
been recommitted to his old lodging.* 

A.n. 1499.—Perkin Warheek had not been more 
than six months in the Tower when a new attempt 
was made to dethrone Henry ; and one Ralph Wil- 
f'ord, or Wolford, the son of acordwaincr, undertook 
to play the part of the Earl of Warwick. Several 
plots had been set on foot to icleasc the unfortunate 
curl, and proclaim lum king’; but though aided on 
one occasion by Clmiles VIII., they had all failed. 
Now a report was spread that Warwick had 
perished, or was missing in the Tower; hut after a 
short interval there was a whisper that he had 
escaped. 1 m oni the borders of Sussex, Ralph 
AViiloul and an Augustine friar, named Patiick, 
who was the chief contriver of this farce, stole into 
Kent, where they seem to have found some en¬ 
couragement.. The cordvvainer’s son told the story 
of Iris royal birth, captivity, and escape; and the 
monk undertook to prove it to be all true in a dis¬ 
course which he publicly delivered from the pulpit. 
Doth, however, were arrested almost immediately: 
Ralph the scholar was executed,— Patrick the monk 
and master was condemned to pcrpitual imprison¬ 
ment. There was a very general impression at 
the time that this whole business “ was but the 
king’s device,” and that the friar was soon per¬ 
mitted to go to some monastery ahioad. Willord 
was executed in the month of March. In the 
month of Juliv it was lumouml that Warheek and 
the real Earl of Warw ick had conspired together to 
escape from the Tower and get up a new insurrec¬ 
tion. Such was the fascination of Perkin's man¬ 
ners that lie. not only won the entire friendship of 
Warw ick, but also the favour and kindness ot Ids 
keepers. Straugways, Dlcvvet, Astwood, and Long 
Rog:r, undertook to murder their master Sir John 
Digby, the governor, to get. possession of the keys 
of the Tower, and to conduct the two captives to 
someplace of safety, where Warheek in/i/hl hr pro¬ 
claimed by the title of Richard IV., and wlntlnr 
Warwick might summon the retainers of his father, 
the late Duke of Clarence. Such at. least was the. 
account given by the law officers of the king, 
though here again people doubted whether Henry 
had not excited the natural desires of the two 
prisoners for liberty, led them into the plot, and 
invented some of its worst features ; for lie was so 
cunning that it was not believed lie could ever act 

* llucon,—Hall.— Ouvftoii.—Aiulrr.—Stow.— JUiuef, 
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in a straight-forward manner. The plot being dis¬ 
covered before it could he executed,—or this at 
least being stated,—Warbeck and Warwick were 
closely confined in separate cells, and preparations 
were made for their separate trials, for though the 
only charge brought against, Warwick was his being 
an accomplice of Perkin, it, was not, deemed wise to 
try them together. Henry’s judges seem to have 
been* ready to twist and turn the law jusl\ias it 
suited the purpose of their master ; hut on the pre¬ 
sent, occasion there were long deliberations. At 
length, on the 10th of November, Warbeck was 
arraigned in Westminster Hall, upon divers trea¬ 
sons committed and perpetrated after his coming 
on land within this kingdom (for so the judges 
advised because he was a foreignei). lie was con¬ 
victed, of course, and on the 23rd day of the same 
month, he and John O’Water, the mayor of Cork, 
one, of his first adheients, were drawn to Tyburn: 
there, on the scaffold, his confession was again read, 
and he ufUimed, on the word of a dying man, that 
it was all true. Then lit: and his fellow-sutlcrer 
‘‘ asked the king’s forgiveness, and died patiently 
Such was the end of this strange drama. “It 
was,” says Bacon, “one of the longest plays of 
that kind that hath been in memory, and might 
perhaps have had another end if he had not met 
with a king hoth wise, stout, and fortunate.” 

Before the execution of Warbeck the bail of 
Warwick was brought, not before the judges, lint as 
a peer (though he had never taken the oaths, and 
the act of attainder passed against Ids father, the 
Jluke of Clarence, had never been reversed), to the 
bar of the House of Lords, and accused, not for the 
attempt to eseape simply, hut for conspiring with 
I’crkin to raise sedition and destroy the king. The 
poor prince, who, from Bis long confinement, was 
unaccustomed to the ways of the world, and help¬ 
less and ignorant in a piteous degree, confessed 
to the indictment ; the Karl of Oxford, as Lord 
Steward, pronounced the judgment of the house; 
and tin the 21th of November, thicc days after Bis 
1 1 ml, he was beheaded on Tower 11 i 11.Thus did 
Henry remove the last descendant of the 1’lanta- 
genets from whom lie had any tiling to fear, and 
from this moment he stood without, a competitor. 
The. hapless Warwick was in his twenty-ninth year 
when lie died ; but lie had been a stale-prisoner 
from his childhood, and seems to have been almost 
as innocent as a child, when he was judicially 
murdered by (be king and the degraded peers of 
England. Statesmen and judges and courtiers 
might applaud the deed and the wisdom which 
dictated it, hut the spontaneous feelings of the 
people could not. he repressed; and the free 
utterance of their commiseration and horror 
startled the wily Henry, who thereupon endea¬ 
voured to shift the odium from himself and east it 
upon his dear ally Ferdinand, the most Catholic 
king of Spain, with whom lie was negotiating 
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a marriage for Prince Arthur, his eldest son. 
“ For these two kings,” says Bacon, “ understand¬ 
ing one another at half a word, so it was that there 
were letters showed out of Spain, whereby, in the 
passages concerning the treaty of the marriage, 
Ferdinand had written to the king in plain terms 
that he saw no assurance of his succession so long 
as the Earl of Warwick lived, and that he was loth 
to send his daughter to troubles and dangers.”* 
The people, however, long continued to murmur; 
nor were their doubts wholly removed that War- 
heck, alier all, might have been the real Duke of 
York, and lawful heir to the throne. The dying 
words of that mysterious character might have been 
uttered on some secret promise of pardon, or on 
tile threats of some, execrable tm lures; and the 
confession itself was so full of contradictions and 
reservations, that it could scarcely impose even on 
simple minds t If there w as a tenderer sympathy 
for the inoffensive Earl of Warwick, the exciting 
adventures of Warbet-k were the more frequent 
theme of conversation. And what became of 
Warbeek’s fair wife? The Lady Catherine eon- 
tinned in the queen’s court, apparently much re¬ 
spected, and, on account of her beauty, the people, 
continued to call her “the White Rose,”—the 
name given to her husband by the Duchess of 
Burgundy. She was afterwards re-mari icd to Sir 
Matthew Ermine, of North Wales, ancestor of the 
Earls of Pembroke, and was buried with him in 
tlie old church of Swansea, where their tomb and 
epitaph are still to he seen. 

a. a. 1500.—When a fierce plague broke out in 
London a few months alter these executions, the 
people considered it, as a judgment from heaven. 
After several changes of residence Henry, partly 
from a delicate regard to his own health, and 
partly because he had business to transact with the 
Archduke. Philip, wont over to Calais, and stayed 
there till the pestilence was over. He invited the. 
archduke, to Calais, hut that prince prudently 
declined putting himself within his power, and 
their meeting took place at St. J'etcr’s Church, 
between Calais and St. Oincr. 'flic subjects of 
their long conference weie commerce and cross- 
marriages between their children ; but time were 
no visible effects, and it, was thought that the 
king’s anxiety to confer personally with the arch¬ 
duke proceeded from some other causes, in which 
the ease of Warbeck was included. About this 
time died, “much bated of the people,” Morton, 

* “ Hut herebyadds Bacon, "as the king did in homo part re¬ 
move the envy’fiom himself, so ho ilnl not observe that lie did 
tvilh.il bring a kind of malediction and intaustmg upon the marriage, 
as an ill prognostic. which iu event so fat piovnd true, as both 
l'inice Arthur enjoyed a \or\ small limn alter tlm maruage, and Hie 
J.adj Datheiini'hersedf (_a sad and a religious woman). long alter, 
when King Henry the liigblh’s resolution ol a divorce from her was 
Inst made known to her, used some word* — That she had not 
ofti mini; but it teas a judqmnit of (tod fur flint her fn in or muuuiqc 
was mode in blood : meaning that of the li.ul of Warwick.” 

t The tender will be amused, tbough piobably not convinced, by 
Walpole, who, in his 4 Historic Doubts,’ maintains that Perkin War¬ 
beck was really the Duke of York For ourselves, we believe that 
Perkin was an impostor, but that Henry overdid his part, uud never 
proved him lo be one. We have, however, stated the dealer facts 
without any bias, and ft urn them the reader may draw Ins own con¬ 
clusions. 
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the chancellor and primate ; hut men were disap¬ 
pointed in their hopes that the death of that grind- 
ilia; minister, and the tranquillity at home and 
abroad, would render the king less eager for money. 
The fact was, Ileury had always loved money for 
its own sake; he had a passion for hoarding, and 
this passion always increases with age. 

Charles VIII., of France, had now been nearly 
two years in his grave. In 1494, about sixteen 
months after buying oil Henry by the treaty of 
Fstaples, that si range king, who claimed by pur¬ 
chase. from the House of An.jofi an absurd right to 
the throne of the Two Sicilies, crossed the Alps 
with an army of 15000 men-at-arms, 20,000 French 
infantry, B000 Swiss mercenaries, and an immense 
train of artillery. The little princes of the numer¬ 
ous states into which Italy was divided had no 
fence to oppose to such an army, and their jealousies 
prevented the formation of a general league. I he 
invaders poured on, iioin the foot ol the Alps to 
the Hay of Naples, without, meeting with any re¬ 
sistance. Hut Charles soon found that the Lily 
of France was not. destined to take root.* 1 he 
Neapolitans, who, in their frivolity and “mad love 
of change,” had at first welcomed the French, 
were presently disgusted with their insolence, and 
opened communications with their expelled sovc- 
leien Ferdinand II. of Arrngon, who had not 
reined further than the Island of Sicily. At the 
same tune a foinudabh' league, consisting of the 
Hope, the king of the Homans the King of Cas¬ 
tile, thg Duke of Milan, the Republic of Venice, 
and a few of the mmol Italian stales, was formed 
against. the invaders; and Charles not only lost his 
eonqmel as lapidly as he had made it, hut had 
extreme difficulty in lighting his way hack to 
France 1 While waiting till the state ol his 
finances should cuuMe him to icnew the toad eli¬ 
te! prise, lie save him ' it up to plea-tire and de- 
huueliei \, neglecting his hiautiiul wile,-Anne ol 
Hi iltanv. in 1 IPS, when he iiultere.d himself 
tlial lie saw lea-oie- ol Ins lailnre in Italy, here- 
solved to engage 15,000 in. n at-iums, natives ol 
llalv, and win over the Hope, who had quaiu'lled 
with the liepshhc o( Venire and with some, other 
niemlxis ol tla coalition, “lie also resolved, 
within lumself, to lead a more chaste and religions 
life, to regulate the laws, to reduce taxation, under 
which his people were gleaning, and to reform the 
church, lie. got good preachers about him, mid 
was a constant, hearer of their discourses, lie 
was anxious that a bishop should enjoy but one 
bishopric, a cardinal two, and that both should he 
obliged to residence; hut he would have found it a 
difficult task to persuade the clergy to this.”j At 
the same time he gave, abundant alms to the poor, 
and, what was of more importance, he opened a 
public audience-chamber, where he heard the com¬ 
plaints of the poor and oppressed, which lctl to the 
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dismissal of several of his officers, who had prac¬ 
tised shameful extortion and bribery. “ Being 
thus in great glory in relation to this world, and in 
a good mind as to the next. (Jits health had hern 
for some lime deetinimj ), on the 1th of April, 
lining the eve of Palm Sunday, he took his queen 
by the hand, find led her out of her upaitmcnt in 
the Castle of Amboise, where, the court was then 
residing, to a place in which she had never been 
before, to see them play at tennis-hall in the castle 
ditch.”* The king and queen hud to pass through 
a filthy corridor, which was so low at the entrance 
that Charles, notwithstanding his diminutive, sta¬ 
ture, struck his forehead against the archway. The 
accident seemed slight, and the king spent some 
time in looking on at the tennis-players, talking 
freely with everybody. Hut about two in the 
afternoon he fell down backwards, and lost his 
speech, and being laid down on an old straw 
mattress in the open corridor, lie died about nine 
hours after, in the twenty-seventh year of his ige.f 
The Duke of Orleans, whom we have seen in re- 
hellion in Biittany, succeeded to the throne, and 
married the widow Anne, having obtained a divorce 
from his wife Jane, who was still living, hv agree¬ 
ing to pay 20,000 ducats to Pope Alexander \ 1., 
audio cede the Valentinois in Haupliiny, with a 
pension of 20,000 livres to the pope’s son, the 
execrable Ciesar Borgia. Louis XII.—such was 
the title of Orleans—was as eager as his piedcees- 
sor for the conquest of the two Sicilies, m addition 
to which he put forth a claim to the duchy of Milan. 
That England might not hinder him m the pro-c- 
eiition of those distant wars, he gladly j cue wed the 
freaty of Fstaples, and hound himself by solemn 
oaths to pay up the pension which had fallen into 
arrears. Henry got tome money, and m the summer 
of 1 199 Louis desi ended fiom the Alps into the 
fertile plaii».of Lombardy, of which he took pos¬ 
session almost, without a blow; and horn Enmbaidy 
he niarehed to Naples, which again submitted to 
the French for a shot! time. 

a. n. 1501,—2, and —3.— Some border foiavs 
aflbidrd Ilcnn a pictext for sending Fox, Bishop 
of Dtuhaiii, on an embassy to .1 atm s of Scotland. 
This skilful negotiator found the young king m 
Melrose Abbey, and induced him to ad: the hand 
of the Princess Margaret, his mastei's vlde-t 
daughter. This match had long been a lavminte 
scheme with Ilenrv; it had been piopuscd more 
or less openly on several occasions, but Janus 
had hilheito shown a strong aversion to it. Altir 
tedious negotiations this treaty, which led, nftei the 
lapse of a century, to a no less important result 
than the peaceful union of England and Scot¬ 
land, was Concluded and ratified. Ilcniv was 
now Considered one of the wealthiest sovereigns m 
Europe, hut all the money he would consent, to 
give as the marriage portion of his eldest daughter 
was the paltry sum of 30,000 nobles, find this not 
to he paid at once, but in three yearly instalments-. 
James, a prince of much more hiieial tnleiil/'iii*, 
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settled on the prliicess lands ■worth 20001. a-year, 
but she was to accept in lieu of them 500 marks 
yearly as long as lie lived. Henry’s old friend 
and correspondent, the Earl of Bolhwell, came to 
London to act as proxy for King James; and “ the 
fiancels” were solemnly celebrated in the queen's 
chamber, the Princess Margaret, in giving her 
consent, being made to say that she did it “ wit¬ 
tingly and of deliberate mind, haciiii/ tindi*> j/mrs 
complete in atjr in the month of November last 
past.”* This ceremony took place on the 29th of 
January, 1502, but the young lady did not arrive 
in Scotland until nearly twenty months later. In 
July, 1503, she set out with a train of ladies 
and matrons, and was escorted as far its York 
by the Earl of Kent and four lords. She 
rode on a pulfrev ; but a magnificent litter was 
used when she had to enter the towns that lay 
in her wav. To lighten the fatigues of the journey 
there was a company of players and a company of 
minstrels. From York she was escorted by the 
Earls of Surrey and Northampton. On the borders 
she was met by a selected party of Scottish nobility, 
and on the 7th of August she made her entry into 
Edinburgh, King James riding behind her on the 
same palfrev. The following day the marriage 
ceremony was performed by the Archbishop of 
Glasgow.' This marriage was preceded by a treaty 
of perpetual peace, wherein Henry’s favourite clause 
was not forgotten,—that neither prince should give 
shelter or encouragement to the revolted subjects of 
the other. 

Before the consummation of the marriage of his 
eldest daughter, JJemy’s eldest son Arthur had 
been married and bad died. As early as 
Ilemy concluded a bargain with Ferdinand of 
Spam, who agreed to give Prince Arthur bis fourth 
daughter Catherine, with a portion of 200,000 
crowns. Three years after, when Arthur was in 
his twelfth rear, lie was solemnly affianced, the 
Spanish ambassador acting as proxy for the prin¬ 
cess, who did not airive until two more years had 
passed. On the (ith of November, 1501, the mar¬ 
riage ceremony was performed in St. Paul’s Cathe¬ 
dral. On this occasion Henry had the heart to 
spend a considerable sum of money in feasts and 
tournaments ; but some of his nobles, in order to 
flatter him, spent so much that they were reduced 
to ruin. The chief man that took care of the 
marriage pageants was Bishop Fox ; “ who,” savs 
Bacon, “ was not onlv a grave counsellor for war 
or peace, but also a good surveyor of works, and a 
good master of ceremonies, and anything else that 
was fit for the active part belonging to the service 
of court or state of a great king.” The, historian 
adds that there was a great deal of astrology and 
fortune-telling in the masques and fmicilid pieces 
which were represented. “ You may he sure that 
King Arthur, the Breton [after whom the voting 
prince was named], and the descent of the Lady 
Catherine from the House of Lancaster [through 
the daughter of John of Gaunt], was in nowise 
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forgotten.” Prince Arthur was compared to Arc- 
turus, and the princess to Hesperus ; and her an¬ 
cestor, old King Alfonso, “ the greatest astronomer 
of kings,” was brought on the scene to predict the 
wonderful and brilliant fortunes, and the glorious 
progeny which should spring from the match. 
“ But, as it should seem, it is not good to fetch 
fortunes from the stars ; for this young prince, that 
drew upon him at that time not only the hopes 
and affections of his country, but the eyes aticl ex¬ 
pectation of foreigners, after a few months, in the 
beginning of April [1502], died at Ludlow Castle, 
where he was sent to keep his residence and court 
as Prince of Wales.” Arthur was little more than 
fifteen years and six months old ; and his amiable 
temper and handsome person seem to have gained 
the affection of the people. Bacon says that, “by 
reason of bis father's manner of education, that did 
cast no great lustre upon his children,” there 
remained little known of the young prince except 
“ that he was very studious atul learned beyond his 
years, and beyond the custom of great princes.” 
Ferdinand, the father of the young widow, Un¬ 
political reasons, instantly proposed that she should 
be married to her brother-in-law, Prince Harry, 
now heir-apparent to the English throne,—a mar¬ 
riage more m aeeoidanee with Jewish law than 
with the cations of the Catholic church. Henry 
suggested some difficulties; hut, when Ferdinand 
asked back the young lady, and the money which 
had been paid with her, he agreed to the match, 
provided that the 'dispensation could be obtained 
from Rome, and that 100,000 riuwns, the remaining 
half of Catherine’s portion, should he immediately 
remitted to London. The dispensation was more 
easily obtained than the money ; and though, m 
1503, in the thirteenth year of his age, Henry was 
contracted to his brother's widow, the marriage, for 
various reasons, was delayed for five years, during 
which time it was more than once nearly broken off 
altogether, Henry making a job of it both financially 
and politically, as he did of everything else. 

At the same time Henry was looking through 
Europe for a rich wife for himself, his queen, the 
daughter of Edward IV., having died m childbed 
in the Tower shortly alter the death of her son 
Prince Arthur, lie lost no time; he commenced 
his search before the dust had time to gather on 
his wife’s coffin; hut lie was a suitor difficult to 
please in point of money. Having no longer any 
fear of insurrection at home, and seeing the great 
powers of the continent too much absorbed by other 
wars to molest him, he fleeced his subjects more 
unmercifully than ever, giving all his at lections and 
thoughts to the gathering and heaping up of trea¬ 
sure. His ministers, his lawyers, and his priests 
did their best to gratify this ruling passion, and to 
prove to the people that all was done legally, and 
that the duty of all loyal subjects was passive obe¬ 
dience and a ready paying of money. “ And ns 
kings,” observes Bacon, “ do more easily find in¬ 
struments for their will and humour than for their 
service and honour, he had gotten for his purpose, 
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or beyond his purpose, two instruments, Empson 
and Dudley, whom the people esteemed as his 
horse-leeches and shearers, bold men, and careless 
of fame, and that took toll of their master’s grist. 
Dudley was of a good family, eloquent, and one 
that could put hateful business into good language. 
But Kmpson, that was the son of a sieve-maker, 
triumphed always upon the deed done, putting off 
all other respects whatsoever.” These men, who, ac¬ 
cording to the forcible expression of the same great 
writer, “ turned law and justice into wormwood 
and rapine,” were both lawyers. Their modes of pro¬ 
ceeding were very simple, but such as coukl hardly 
have succeeded, lmd not the spirit of the aristocracy 
been annihilated, and the house of commons reduced 
to a cipher. They charged the owners of estates, 
which had long been held on a different tenure, 
with the obsolete burdens of wardships, liveries, 
premier seisins, and the whole array of feudal obli¬ 
gations, for which they would only give quittances 
for payments in money: they not only converted 
nearly every offence into a case of fine and for¬ 
feiture, hut they also invented new offences, that 
they Tiinrht get the fines. To hunt up their game 
thev kept packs of spies and informers in every 
part of the kingdom ; and to strike it down with 
the legal foims, thev kept a rubble to sit on juries. 
In the end, thev did not “observe so much as the 
half lace of justice.” Instead of proceeding by 
indictment, and submitting cases to a trial by jury, 
they arrested men by precept, and tried them, or 
squeezed their money out of them, m a court of 
commission held m their own private houses. 
“These and many other courses, litter to he buried 
than repeated, they had of preying upon the people ; 
both like tame hawks for their master, and like, 
wild hawks for themselves ; insomuch as they grew 
to great nclies and substance.”* 

A.D. 150-1.—At the veiy moment that this sys¬ 
tem was m full vigour a parliament met (in the 
month of January), and the commons chose 
Dudley, the leech, for their speaker, and passed 
all such hills as the king thought fit to propose. 
But though parliament had become the obedient 
tool of the court, there were loud murmurs out of 
doors; and thcie was a desperate man, a son of a 
sister of Edward IV. and Richard III., who ap¬ 
pears to have been disposed to take advantage of 
the prevailing discontent.. This was Edmund dc 
la Pole, son of the Duke of Suffolk, and younger 
brother of the Earl of Lincoln, who came over with 
Snnnel, and was killed at the battle of Stoke. 
When the Duke of Suffolk died Edmund claimed 
his titles and estates; but tiie king, who had a law 
and a logic of his own, maintained that he did not 
inherit from his father, but from his brother Lin¬ 
coln, who had died before the father, and had never 
had possession ; and that, as his said brother Lin¬ 
coln had been attainted bv parliament, he, Edmund, 
could have no claim to the honours or lands. 
Strange as was this course of argument, it received 
the sanction of the obsequious parliament; and 
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Edmund was obliged to content himself with a 
fragment of his patrimony, which was given, not 
as of right,, but as an act of kindness and liberality 
on the. part of the king, and with the inferior title 
of Earl of Suffolk. This harsh usage lmd a gn-nt 
effect on a temper which seems to have been natu¬ 
rally irritable. The young earl, in a broil, had the. 
misfortune to kill a man. The ease, if piopeily 
tried, would not probably have gone beyond a 
modern case of manslaughter; hut Henry, glad of 
the opportunity to reduce one connected with the 
House of York, had him arraigned as a murderer, 
and then, instead of permitting the trial to lake 
place, Commanded him to plead the royal pardon. 
Suffolk tied to the. continent, and took refuge in 
the court of his aunt, the Duchess of Burgundy, 
which, in spite of all that. Henry could do, still ie~ 
mained open to the fi lends of the House of York. 
Henry, by means with wlue.h we are unacquainted, 
induced him to return to England, win re he lived 
at large tor sonic turn- without, any talk of his 
offence. At the mairiage of Pnmv Aitlniv and 
the Infanta Catherine, lie attended with the. lest of 
the nobility, and, being “too gay,” sunk himself 
deep in debt, as did many others on the same oc¬ 
casion. Almost mimcdiulclv alter he was again 
missing, as was also bis youngest bluffier Richard 
dc la Pole, llenrv soon learnt that both the young 
men were with their aunt of Buiguinly, am I lcsort- 
mg “to lus wonted and tried arts,” caused Sir Robert 
Curson, who was cinplovcd at the time at Calais, 
to quit bis post as it he bad tied fiom it m disgust 
or m fear of the king, and to present himself to the 
Earl of Suffolk as a discontented man. This 
knight soon insinuated Imnsclf into the secrets of 
the cm 1, and found out the names of the persons 
upon whom “ he had either hope or hold.” To 
increase Suffolk's confidence in the. spy, llenrv 
at one stage of the business ordered the pope's hull 
of excommunication and curse against, rebels to be 
read at Paul's (boss against the. Kail of Suffolk and 
Sir Robert Curson. Cuison communicated with 
llenrv in great secrecy, and still maintained his 
own credit and inward trust with the call. In 
consequence of the information given by this base 
agent, llenrv an call'd William dc la Pole, another 
brother of Suffolk; the Lord Couitenav, who had 
married the Lady Catherine, one of the sisters of 
Henry’s queen; Sir James Tyirel, Sir William 
Windham, and some other meaner persons. Loid 
Abergavenny and Sir Thomas Green weie appre¬ 
hended at the same time, hut they were not closely 
confined, and weie liberated soon alter. It was 
not easy, even in Henry’s courts of law, to convict 
William de la Pole and the Loid Courtenay of any 
other crimes than their relationship to the fugitive 
and their connexion with the House of York, winch 
was now “ rather feared than noeent.” Yet Cour¬ 
tenay, Henry’s brother-in-law, remained a prisoner 
in the Tower during the king’s life, and de la Pole 
“ was also long restrained though not so strictly. 
But for Sir James Tyrrel, against whom the blood 
of the innocent princes, Edward V. and his hi other, 
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did still cry from finder the altar, and Sir John 
Windham and the other meaner ones, they were 
attainted and executed; the two knights beheaded.”* 
The sentence, is another curious specimen of 
Henry’s indirect dealing. Tyrrcl and Windham 
were condemned, not for any conspiracy, hut 
for having assisted the king’s enemy, the. Marl of 
Suffolk, in his first escape out of England in l-lffl), 
ornfculy three, years before Ibis trial. It 'suspi¬ 
cions had rested upon Tyrrcl as tiie murderer of 
the innocent sons of Edward IV., Henry had not 
thought it expedient to proceed against him for 
that horrible and mysterious business; on the. 
contrary, lie had employed Tyrrcl, and seems even 
to have honoured this master of the horse of 
his predecessor. It appears to have been while 
Tyrrcl was lying in the Tower under sentence of 
death for having favoured the escape of Suffolk, 
that he confessed, or at least it was reported by 
Henry that lie confessed, to his having employed 
Aides Forest and John Diglitmi to murder the 
princes, and that they had been murdered in their 
lied, and buried at the stair foot. From the 
manner in which this confession was obtained or 
reported, and from other circumstances, the mys¬ 
tery did not. seem cleared up in an entirely satis¬ 
factory manner. As the story went, there were 
but four persons that could speak upon their own 
knowledge as to the murder,—Sir James Tyrrcl, 
Miles Forest, John Dighton, and the priest of the 
Tower, who, it was said, had buried the bodies. Sir 
Hubert Briickcnbury, who was removed from the 
custody of the Tower for twenty-four hours, must 
have known that the two children were either killed 
or carried off, but Briickcnbury had died at Bos- 
worlli Field lighting for King Richard ; and liis 
servant, one .Black Will, who guarded the princes, 
if alive, was never questioned or mentioned, any 
more than John Green, who had carried, or was said 
to have carried, Richard’s order to Brackenbury. Uf 
the four witnesses mentioned, Miles Forest and 
the priest of the Tower were dead, and from this 
showing there only remained Tyrrcl and Dighton 
to speak to the facts. Dighton was a prisoner as 
well asTvrrcl; and whatever the master may have 
done or said, it is quite certain that the servant, 
confessed the murder, and that he repeated the 
particulars of the story to many men and in many 
places. But here, again, the course pursued 
darkened and deepened the shades of doubt in the 
popular mind. The confessions in the Tower 
appear to have been taken privately. Tyrrcl, as 
we have seen, was got rid of on another charge; 
but according to the remarkable words of Bacon, 
“John Dighton, who, it, seemeth, spake host for 
Ihe kiln ), inis fnrlliwilh sel al lilirrti/, and was 
the principal means of divulging this tradition.”f 

* It.icon. 

+ lDiemf* account of this nflair i* unaccountably perplexed, and 
indeed contradictoi v. Hi* nanutive of the confession* of Tyriel and 
Purhton distinctly makes those persons to have been committed to 
the Tower, and examined upon the subject of the murder of the 
prince*. «m the fust tumour of Win beck's attempt, and for the ex- 
piess put pose of putting down his pretensions. Yet he concludes the 
statement by informing us that Tyirel was “soon after beheaded in 
the Tower yuul,” leaving us to suppose that ho had never been 


f Book VI. 

Several years later (about 1513), when More wrote, 
Dighton was still not only alive, but at large; and 
though the same writer tells us that lie was likely 
to come to the gallows at last,* he does not inform 
us for what crimes, or whether lie ever really met 
the fate predicated for him. 

As for the fugitive Earl of Suffolk, if, in flying 
the second time, he hail arranged a conspiracy, 
there was certainly no proof of it made public by 
this inscrutable government. Sir Robert Cun on, 
“ when he saw tliejime, returned into England, 
and withal into wonted favour with the king, but 
worse fame with the people.” Suffolk, dismayed, 
retired from the court of his aunt, and became a 
needy and neglected wanderer through the Nether¬ 
lands, Germany and France. 

a. li. 1506. In the last years of his reign Henry 
dispensed with parliament, not caring for their 
votes, but - levying money by the arbitrary and 
illegal method of benevolences. Dudley and 
Empsou continued their profitable labours all the 
while. In 150-1, when Prince Henry was knighted, 
the king called a parliament, and demanded, by 
the feudal customs, a payment for that occasion, 
and another for the marriage of his eldest, daugh¬ 
ter. They were instructed to oiler 40,000/.; and 
then the king, to show his moderation, took 
30,000/. After this there was no more talk of 
parliaments. Henry’s coffers were brim-full ; bis 
wealth in ready money was enormous; yet lie 
still earnestly endeavoured to increase it. by mar¬ 
riage, and an accident occurred which seemed to 
offer him, not only the means of obtaining a. wife, 
but also of getting possession of the. person of an 
enemy whom he dreaded even in his helplessness 
and beggary. Henry was considered n fortunate 
prince, and his conscience was not so delicate as 
to reject any kind of chance which fortune threw 
in his way. In the month of January a storm 
drove sonic foreign vessels to seek shelter in the 
harbour of Weymouth. Distressed by their suf¬ 
ferings at sea, and being in want of fresh provi¬ 
sions, a small party came on shore. Among them 
were the Archduke Philip and his wife. Joanna, 
now, by the. death of her mother Isabella, Queen 
of Castile, of which country they were going to 
take possession when the tempest interrupted 
their progress. Their departure from Flanders 
had been watched, and, as if he had foreseen what 
would happen, or had been alarmed by the passage 
of a fleet through the Channel, where the vessels 
beat about for many days, Elenry had stationed 
guards along the coast, anil had issued liis orders 
as to the treatment of the royal couple if they 
should land. They had scarcely set foot on shore 
when Sir Thomas Trenchant and Sir John Carcw 
went with an armed force into Weymouth, where, 

liberated between his said examination and his execution. II is own 
History shows that it was. in fact, ten or eleven yearn after that 
Tyrrcl was put to death on another charge, and that in the mean 
tunc ho h.iu been long at laigo. Wo have followed the accouut of 
More, who speaks of Tyrrel’s confession us having been made after 
hi* committal on the charge for which he suffered. 

* “ Dighton, indeed, yet walketh on alive, in good possibility to be 
hanged ere ho die.” t 
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with much humbleness and humanity, they invited 
the party to their houses—giving them, however, to 
understafid that they would not. be allowed to re-em- 
bark without the notice and leave of their king and 
master. Philip had no confidence in Henry’s good 
faith: he knew him to be. in close alliance and 
constant correspondence with his father-in-law, 
Ferdinand the Catholic, who, at the moment, was 
endeavouring to keep the kingdom of Castile for 
himself: he must have bitterly regretted not being 
guided by his council, who aikiscd him to brave 
the storm rather than trust himself on any part of 
Henry’s dominions; but, making a virtue of ne¬ 
cessity, he put on it cheerful countenance, as if he 
considered himself a guest, and not a prisoner. 
Ilenry presently despatched the Earl of Arundel to 
tell his loving cousin how glad he was that lie had 
escaped the dangers of the seas,—that lie was to 
consider himself as in his own laud, and that he, 
tlift king, would make all haste to embrace him. 
Arundel went to the coast in great magnificence, 
with a brave froop of three hundred horse; and 
“ for more state” lie made his approaeli by torch¬ 
light. When Philip had heard the earl’s message, 
“ seeing how (the. world went, the sooner to get 
nwa\,lie went upon speed to the king at Windsor; 
and Ids ipieen followed by easy journeys.” At 
three o’clock, on the 17th of January, the cunning 
host and the unwilling guest met upon Elworth 
(been, two miles from Windsor. Henry was an 
adept in scenes of display, and on the present, 
occasion he shewed himself to the best advantage, 
assuming a striking superiority in dress and equip¬ 
ment even in the minutest article over the Arch¬ 
duke, or King of Castile, as Philip was now called 
in iiglit of’his wife. He was mounted on a hay 
lim.-e Hupped with lieedle-woik ; he wore a gown 
of pin plr velvet, a gold chain with a Cringe ol 
diamonds and a hood of purple velvet. His 
attendants were mounted on splendid steeds co¬ 
vered all over with goldsmiths’ work, cloths of 
tisuir velvet, roses, and ihngons, tassels, gilt, hells, 
mine-, and other precious stones. “The King ol 
Castile, rode upon a sorrel hobby, which the king 
had given him; ins apparel was all ldaek; a 
g-nw n of black velvet, a black hood, a black bat; 
and liis horse was caparisoned in black velvet. 
His loid chamberlain and all the rest of his retinue, 
not passing a dozen in number, were clad in sad 
apparel, with cloaks of sad tawncy and black, with 
very little velvet and sarsenet.” The two princes 
saluted each other with all loving demonstrations. 
Philip said that he was now punished for not 
having gone within the walled town of Calais when 
they last met. Henry replied (did the by-standers 
keep their countenances?) that walls and seus were 
nothing where hearts were open ! When they 
went from Elworth Green towards Windsor, 
Henry rode on the right hand of Philip, and when 
they reached the castle, the host, instead of being 
at the stirrup of his royal guest, permitted him to 
dismount, and to stand some time before he 
alighted from his own saddle. Within the castle 


Philip found a splendid apartment prepared for 
him; there were seven chambers together hung 
with cloth of arras' wrought with gold as thick as 
could be; and as for the three, beds of state, no 
king christened could show such three. But the. 
guest, soon found that lie had to pay a dear price, 
lor his entertainment. Henry drew up a new 
treaty of commerce wholly in his own favour; and 
whileVney were discussing this subject, choosing 
a fitting time, he drew Philip into a private room, 
and asked from him the immediate surrender of 
the Earl of Suffolk, who, after long suUbrings and 
wanderings, had retired in penury to Flanders, 
where he was then enjoying Philip’s protection. 
The King of Castile “ herewith was a little con¬ 
fused and in a study he said that such a mea¬ 
sure would reflect dishonour, not only on himself, 
hut also on the King of England, wiio would he. 
believed to have treated him as a prisoner if lie 
exacted such a thing from him; hut Henry told 
him to make his mmd easy in this respect, for, 
as for the dishonour, he would take it, all upon 
himself, and so the honour of Philip would he 
saved. “ The King of Castile, who had the king 
in great estimation, and he,-ides remembered where 
he was,” consented reluctantly to oblige the king, 
from whom, however, lie, obtained the most solemn 
assurances that (lie life of Suffolk should he re¬ 
spected. Philip, in consequence, adopted such 
measures as induced the earl to believe that, his 
sovereign pardoned him, and to come over of Ins 
own good will. Henry next proceeded to exact a 
wife. Margaret, Duchess of Savoy, was sister to 
Philip, and a widow, and very rich. Henry had 
east, ids eves upon her as a suitable match, mid 
nmv lie forced her biotin r to agree to the marriage, 
and to lix her pm lion at .'(OOJIOO crowns. But 
Philip had a son its well as a sister; and this 
rcmorsele-s driver of hard bargains made him 
agree that his infant son (Taller'' (afterwards the 
Emperor Charles V.) should he married to the 
Princess Mary of England, Ins youngest daughter. 
This match had been proposed before* and Philip 
had rejected it, hut now nothing remained to do 
except, to sign this treaty like the li st. 

To draw out the time, Jleniy gave great least- 
ings and entertainments; he made Philip a knight 
of the garter; and Philip made lum ami Prince 
Ilarrv knights of the golden fleece. At the propel 
seifson he conducted Philip and Queen Joanna to 
London, where they were entertained with the 
greatest magnificence; but as soon as the. Earl of 
Suffolk had been conveyed to the Tower (which 
was the serious part of the business) the festivities 
had an end, and the kings took leave. Philip and 
Joanna sailed instantly for Spain, having been de¬ 
tained nearly three months in captivity in Eng¬ 
land. The life of the unfortunate Earl of Suflolk 
was spared for u few years; but in Ins last 
moments Henry left ail order for his execution. 

Before the negotiations could he finished for 

* dun.It'S nt this tnnt’i vin" |iiat six ini* <»hi 
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(he marriage of* Margaret, Duchess of Savoy, and, in reply to her father, King Ferdinand, who 

Philip died in Spain, and thereupon, thinking had taken upon himself the government of Castile, 

that his widow would bo a better match than his he asserted that her malady had been brbnght on 

sister, Henry dropped the. treaty for the duchess, by the harsh treatment which she had received 

and proposed for Joanna, the queen. At the from her former husband,—that it was only tern- 

very time Joanna was bereft of her reason by the porarv, and by no means of a nature to prevent 

sudden loss of her young and handsome husband her from contracting a proper marriage. Fcrdi- 

Philip—sunk in the most hopeless insanity, from nand, not less from a desire of continuing to rule 

which she never recovered, lint the bronze'whicli the whole Spanish monarchy', and to keep so 

fifty years of successful craft and assurance had great a master of intrigue from having any part of 

put upon the face of Henry was not to he adected, it, than out of tenderness fur his unhappy child, 
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renewed his representations of Joanna’s condition. 
Upon this, Henry gave his old friend to under¬ 
stand, that if he were not permitted to marry one 
of his daughters (Joanna), his son Prince Harry 
should neverv marry his other daughter (Cathe¬ 
rine). He had several advantages in this con¬ 
troversy : he knew that his alliance or neutrality 
in the great game that was playing between the 
French and Spaniards for supremacy in Italy was 
indispensable to Ferdinand, he had the Infanta 
Catherine in his hands, and, 100,000 of Ferdi¬ 
nand’s dollars in liis coffers. But at the same 
time he also knew the subtlety and power of the 
Spanish monarch ; and even Henry’s genius may 
have been overawed by the sublime craft and state 
policy of Cardinal Ximenes, who conducted the 
administration of affairs in Castile for Ferdinand. 
Three such minds have not often been brought in 
contact! In the end, seeing that he would never 
he allowed to marry Joanna, Henry gave up that 
suit, and concluded a new treaty, in which Ferdi¬ 
nand agreed, on one hand, to remit 100,000 more 
crowns in completion of his daughter’s portion; 
and Henry agreed, on live, other, that his son 
should complete ins marriage witli the Infanta as 
soon as all this money was received, hut not be¬ 
fore. The money was to he paid in four half- 
yearly instalments; but Henry only lived to 
receive two; and this marriage, which was at¬ 
tended bv such memorable consequences, was not 
eeleinated during ins lifetime. 

a i). 1509. The king’s health had long been 
in a wretched state; he was subject to violent fits 
of the gout, hut an elder enemy was a periodical 
cough, “ that wasted his lungs, so that thrice in a 
year, in a kind of return, and especially in the 
spring, lie had great fits and labours of the 
phthisic.” Henry was a religious prince ; his 
declining strength and sufferings made him think 
“ more seriously of the world to come,”—and the 
world to come made him think of the sufferings of 
ids people. In the spring of 1507, two years be¬ 
fore his death, lie distnbuted alms among the 
poor, and discharged all prisoners in London that 
were confined for fees or debts under forty shil¬ 
lings. The. following year, being still worse, lie 
opened his ears to the hitler cries raised against 
Dudley and Empson and their accomplices. For¬ 
merly many persons had been set iti_ the pillory 
and had their ears cut off for uttering these com¬ 
plaints, or defaming the. king's council; but now, 
“ partly by devout persons about him, and partly 
hv ] nhlic sermons (the preachers doing their duty 
therein),” he was touched witli great remorse for 
the oppressions and exactions lie had permitted 
his two finance ministers to exercise. He even 
ordered justice to lie done to all persons who 
had suffered wrong ; hut ns his had season passed 
these good resolutions departed, and his greediness 
for money returned. For, “ nevertheless, Empson 
and Dudley, though they could not but hear of 
these scrupks in the king’s conscience, yet, as if the 
king’s soul and his money were in several offices, 


that the one was not to intermeddle, with the other, 
went on witli as great rage as ever.” Sir William 
Capel, mayor of London, was a secynd time pro¬ 
secuted under some frivolous pretences, and con¬ 
demned to pay the enormous fine of 2000/. Capel 
was a man of spirit, and hardened by liis former 
troubles, he refused to pay a mite, upon which he 
was sent to the Tower, where he lay till the king's 
death 1 . Neswortli, who hud served as lord mayor, 
and both liis sheriff's, were thrown into prison, and 
there kept till they paid 1-100/. Hawes, an 
alderman of London, was indicted, #ui put in 
trouble, and died of vexation, before his mock trial 
came to an end. Sir Lawrence Aylmer, who laid 
also been mayor of London, and his two sheriffs, 
were fined 1000/. ; and Sir Lawrence, refusing to 
pay, was committed to prison, where he remained 
till liis persecutor Empson was committed m his 
place in the first year of the reign of Henry VIII. 

a. i). 1509. Tims, in spite of liis repentance, 
did Henry continue, to the last to grind his wealthier 
subjects to add to his immense treasures, which he 
kept for the most part under his own key at his 
manor of Richmond. But his last spring had now 
arrived; his cough was worse than ever; his 
thoughts were again turned to repentance, and lie 
drew up a will, which strongly shows liis rcmoise 
and anxiety, enjoining liis young successor to do 
what lie had never the heart to perform himself-— 
to repair the. injuries lie had committed, and make 
restitution to the victims he had plundered. Ui- 
died on the night of the 2lst of April, 1509, at 
liis new palace of Richmond, and was buued in 
the magnificent chapel which lie had huiit, and 
which bears liis name, in Westminster Abbey, 
lie was in his fifty-third year, and hud reigned 
twenty-three years and eight months, wanting one 
day. In part tliiough the great difficulties with 
which he had to contend in establishing himself, 
in part through natural temperament mid the 
force of habit, lie had made liis whole leign an un¬ 
interrupted series of craft, treachery, stratagems, 
and intrigues, of which many must'always remain 
inexplicable. “ All things were so covertly de¬ 
meaned—one thing pretended and another meant 
-—that there was nothing so plain and openly 
proved, hut that yet, for the common eustian of 
close and covert dealing, men had it ever inwardly 
suspect, as many well counterfeited jewels make, 
the tine mistrusted.”* 

Henry, as a sovereign, was a man of the age— 
and hi.. i was an age of subtlety, as the preceding ones 
had been ages of rude force and violence. There 
was one great struggle in every part of Europe, 
the objects of which were to overthrow the feudal 
system, to depress the aristocracy, and to elevate 
the authority of kings. In other countries fins 
led to the establishment of despotic monarchies, 
from which England herself had a narrow escape ; 
for, if hardy and ancient seed remained in the 
ground which craft could not detect, or of winch 
it could not appreciate the importance, and if 

• Sir Thomas Moic. 
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sturdy plants continued to thrive which no force 
or tyranny could ever uproot, yet the liberties of 
the country were, in a great measure, held in 
abeyance during the sway of the Tudors. The 
people were not yet strong enough to put in their 
claim for a portion of the power which had been 
wielded by the feudal lords, and which for a time 
fell almost entirely to the sovereign. The effects 
of this reign on laws, commerce, navigating, in¬ 
dustry, and general civilization, wind), cm the 
whole, were sufficiently advantageous, will be 
noticed in^fce proper places. 

Henry's contemporaries called him a second 
Solomon. His abilities were manifest, in bis suc¬ 
cess ; but on many occasions be over-refined and 
subtilised and created difficulties by cunning, 
which might have been avoided by pursuing a 


[Book VI. 

more honest and straightforward course. The 
reading of his life produces much the same effect 
on the mind as the perusal of the celebrated 
manual of Machiavelli, most of whose notions he 
anticipated, and put into practice. Indeed, the 
princes who flourished in the latter half of the 
fifteenth century and the. beginning of the sixteenth 
—Louis XI. of France, Ferdinand of Spain, Henry 
of England, Pope Alexander VI., and his son 
Caesar Borgia—scarcely among them left a state 
crime or manceuvrcnto be discovered by the great 
Florentine Secretary. They enacted in blood and 
treachery sill that Machiavelli afterwards wrote in 
his book, and much that he omitted.* 

* Machiavelli did not write * Tin* Prince’ until 1513, when all 
these great masters, of what is incorrectly called Madiiavellism, 
had done their best and their worst, and hau been for home yoais in 
then graves. 


Henry VIII. 



a. n. 150ft.—ITeurv Prince of Wales, the only 
surviving son of his father, was in his eighteenth 
year when he. ascended the throne without opposi¬ 
tion, and to the universal joy of the nation. His 
handsome person, his frank manners, his cheer¬ 
ful disposition, and even his ardent love of pleasure, 
were all made subjects of applause and endear¬ 
ment ; and the people seemed to like him the more 
from his differing in all things from his father, 
whose death they openly rejoiced in. lie had been 


prevented by the jealousy of the laic king from 
taking any part in public business, hut, in re¬ 
tirement, he had contracted a taste for literature 
and the arts, and his natural abilities were fancied 
to he of a high order, lie was proclaimed cm the 
22nd of April, and was crowned, with his Queen 
Catherine, on the 24th of June. 

His marriage with the Spanish Infanta, the 
widow of his own brother, had not been concluded 
without serious deliberation; but it appears that 
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Henry himself offered no objection, and that Ca- was entitled as widow of Prince Arthur. A hull 

tlierinc was admired and beloved both by the court from the pope did away with the restrictions of 

and tlie people. Some of the ministers recoin- canonical law, and was considered sufficient to 

mended the completion of the match, because they settle, all scruples of delicacy. They were married 

considered that, the alliance with Spain was lie- at Greenwich on the 3rd of June, twenty-one days 

cessaiy to counterbalance the power of Franco ; before the coronation, Catherine being about eight 

others, because it would he unprofitable to return years older than Henry. With the single excep- 

the sum of 150,000 downs which had been received lion of Warhain the primate, every member of the 

as part of the portion of 'lie princess, and to pay council had forwarded the. match, which, moreover, 

out of the. country the large dowry to which she, was strongly recommended by Henry’s grand- 



Que en Catherine. From a Miniutuic bj'IIolboin. 
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mother, the Countess of Richmond, who was still 
living and much consulted by the ministers.* 

The council of government, which was appointed 
under the advice and influence of the old countess, 
consisted of Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury 
and chancellor; Fox, Bishop of Winchester, se¬ 
cretary, and privy seal; the Earl of Surrey, trea¬ 
surer ; the. Earl of Shrewsbury, steward; Lord 
Herbert, chamberlain ; Sir Thomas Lovel, piaster 
of the wards and constable of the Tower; Sir 
Edward Poynings, comptroller; Sir Ilenry Marncy, 
Sir Thomas Darcy, Thomas Ruthal, Doctor of 
Laws, and Sir Ilenry Wyut. Most of these were 
men of experience and ability : they had all served 
the late king, and had taken part in his most 
obnoxious acts; but this consideration did not pre¬ 
vent them from joining heartily in a measure of 
vengeance against their old colleagues in ollice, 
Kmpson and Dudley, who had been arrested im¬ 
mediately after the death of their master.f 

When brought before the. council, these two 
learned lawyers made a skilful defence, hut this did 
not save them from being committed to the Tower. 
Soon after, a proclamation was issued to encourage 
complaints against them, and the long restrained 
fury of tlit* people was purposely let loose against 
their spies and informers. Many of the “ lesser 
rogues m country places” were torn to pieces ; 
some were paraded through the streets of London, 
mounted on wretched horses, with their faces 
turned to the. tail. Some were set in the pillory at 
Cornhill, and then conveyed to Newgate, where 
they soon died in consequence of the harsh treat¬ 
ment received from the mob and from their gaolers. 
The gratifying of their spite seems to have been the 
only gratification the people received, for, though 
there was a talk of “restitution,” the courts of law 
took such an alarm at the immense number of 
persons who presented themselves as victims, that 
their doors were soon closed in the faces of the 
applicants, and no more was said about refunding. 
Ilenry, who was no exception to the general rule 
that the son of a miser must be a spendthrift, and 
who had dipped deeply into Ins father’s coffers for 
his splendid coronation, and. the. jousts, tourna¬ 
ments, and expensive feasts and masks he was 
constantly giving, probably fancied that the heads 
of Kmpson and Dudley ought to serve as a receipt 
in full. It may be that he was also tempted by the 
gieat wealth those rapacious men had accumulated. 
Few pitied their fate, and law had no delicacies in 
those days. They were indicted, not for offences 
of which they were notoriously guilty, but against 
which it would be difficult to proceed without 
holding up the memory of the late king to execra¬ 
tion, and committing the character of some of the 
actual ministry, besides reviving the delicate ques- 

• Tins liidv, the mother of Henry VII., died iu the same month of 
Juno in which her grandson was married and crowned. She 
believed (anil so it was generally believed both in England and 
Spain) that there had been no consummation of Catharine's first 
mariiage. Catherine was married to Henry, not with the cere- 
monies prescribed for widows, but with those appropriated to maids, 
yhe was diesscl in white, and wore her hair loose. 

t l'olydorc Virgil.—feuir Martyr.—Lord Herbert, Life of Henry 
VIII.-—Stow. 
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tion of “ restitution,” but for the almost impossible 
crime of forming a conspiracy to deprive the pre¬ 
sent king of his succession and rights. The judges, 
the law officers of the crown, and two juries,* con¬ 
curred in finding them guilty of treason, and they 
were condemned to death and forfeiture, not as 
robbers of the people, but as traitors to the king. 
The sentence, however, was not immediately ex¬ 
ecuted, but they lay in the Tower for about a year, 
enduring all the miseries which they had so fre 
qucntly heaped upon others, in addition to the 
pain of seeing the fruits of their injustice and 
avarice seized and dissipated. A report got abroad 
that Queen Catherine had begged their lives, upon 
which numerous petitionswere presented to Henry, 
praying for their immediate execution. At last he 
signed their death-warrant, and they were both 
publicly beheaded on Tower Hill on the 17th of 
August, 1510, to the great satisfaction of tile 
people.t 

Secure in his insular position, and fora long time 
in the hearty affection of his subjects, rich, and power¬ 
ful, the English king might have defied the sove¬ 
reigns of the continent and avoided taking any part 
in their wars. Even at this time he might have 
occupied the honourable position of an arbiter or 
friendly umpire, and given increase of wealth and 
strength to his country by commerce, while his 
contemporaries were exhausting their kingdoms by 
incessant hostilities. But. Henry was anxious for 
military glory; his council vveic cajoled by his 
father-in-law, Ferdinand of Arragon, and by 1’opc 
Julius II. ; Louis XII. of France, was not inclined 
to continue the pension paid to his father, and 
thus, in the third year of his reign, the young and 
fortunate king was induced to join a coalition 
against France, and to take part as a principal m 
the continental war. 

a. i). 1512.—A herald was despatched to com¬ 
mand Lduis not to make war upon the Pope, “ the 
father of all Christians.” As Julius II. was, at 
the least, as much a soldier as priest, and as lie had 
formed the present league against France, it was 
not to he expected that Louis would submit to this 
injunction. He was soon visited by a second 
herald from Henry, who demanded the instant 
cession of Anjou, Maine, Normandy, and Guiennc, 
“ his lawful inheritance.” This was equivalent to 
a declaration of war, and Henry summoned his 
first parliament to ask for money to enable him to 
fit out a proper army. Supplies were voted with 
the greatest alacrity; and though parliament no 
longer expressed the free voice Bf the nation, yet 
on this occasion tjie people, who had lost little of 
their love for wars against the French, applauded 
their votes, and began to dream once more of the 
glories of Crecy and Azincourt. A fine army was 

• Dudley was tried at London; Kmpson at Northampton. The 
heirs of both were restored in blood Mime two or three years alter. 
John Dudley, the son of tin* lhst, became Viscount Lisle under 
Henry VIII., Eail of Warwiek under Edward VI., then Duke of 
Northumberland, and was beheaded on the necesnion of Mniy. It 
was the son of this man, and grandson of the rapacious minister of 
Henry VJI , that was married to Lady June Grey. 

t Herbert,—Stow,—Bishop Godwtu. 
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raised and equipped, and Henry thought of passing 
into France by way of Calais, when his father-in- 
law Fcfdinand represented how much more ad¬ 
vantageous it would be to make his attack in the 
south, and to begin operations by making sure of 
the rich province of Guiennc, where the F.nglish 
rule was still regretted. Ilis arguments seemed 
convincing, and when he sent a licet to convey the 
English forces to the foot of the Pyrenees, whence 
they could march in a few days to the hanks of the 
Garonne, his son-in-law consented to adopt his 
plan of operation. Ten thoiftand men were im¬ 
mediately embarked under the command of the 
Marquess of Dorset, who was accompanied by the 
Lord Howard, son of the Earl of Surrey, the Lord 
Broke, the Lord Ferrers, and many oilier ardent 
volunteers of the noblest families in England. 
Crossing the Bay of Biscay, they landed in Gui- 
puzcoa, and were quartered, by Ferdinand’s orders, 
at Fucnte-Rabia, near the mouth of the Bidassoa. 
Dorset immediately proposed passing the river into 
France, lmt lie had little or no artillery, and found 
I lint he could not. move except in concert with a 
Spanish force. Ferdinand promised every thing 
that was necessary, [and collected troops in the 
Biscayan provinces, as if for the invasion of the 
south of France. When all was ready, the English 
expected to he led to the siege of Bayonne, lmt 
Feidnnind pretended that it would he dangerous for 
the allied army to advance until they had made 
sure of Navarre, which that movement would leave 
in their rear. Navane was then a separate king¬ 
dom, governed by C.ithci.ne and John d’Albret, 
who, to defend tlicm.-elves against, the encroach¬ 
ments of the King of An agon, had contracted 
a close alliance with the King of France. As 
Dorset could not help hnnself, he consented to 
remain m force upon the Bidassoa while Ids ally 
negotiated with the tcriilicd court of Navane. 
D’Albret readily consented to leiuam neutral during 
the present war, hut Ferdinand demanded a free 
passage for his troops, the sun coder of some of the 
most important, foitressis, and the person of the 
Pi ince. of Vitina, the heir to the crown, as an 
hostage. The latter tem.s were indignantly re¬ 
jected, and thereupon Firdmand tlncw the. annv 
he. had collected under pretext of joining the 
English into Navarre, when' he had a strong faction 
devoted to his interest., and where the minds of the, 
people were disturbed by the sentence of excom¬ 
munication which his ally the pope had launched 
against their king and queen. This army was 
commanded by tie Duke of Alva, who, after taking 
several of the towns, invited the English to join 
him in the siege of Pamplona, the capital of 
Navarre. Dorset, whose eyes were now open, 
refused to make war anywhere but in France, and 
called for the artillery, and a supply of horses, which 
hud been promised to him ever since his landing. 
With the greatest courtesy lie was told that, since 
lie scrupled to join the Spanish arms in Navane, 
lie must wait until that business was settled, and 
that then he would have all that he wanted, to- 
von. II. 


gethcr with an auxiliary force to enable him to 
take Bayonne, and Bordeaux, and the whole of 
Guionne. As the marquess could do nothing else, 
lie again consented to wait. The ‘presence of an 
English army on the Bidassoa obliged the French 
to concentrate their forces between that river and 
Bayonne, and prevented Louis from sending any 
succour to his unfortunate ally the King of Na¬ 
varre, who was soon reduced to extremities, and 
obliged to fly with his wile and children across the 
Pyrenees into his little principality of Bearn. 
Pamplona capitulated to Alva, who swore, in the 
name of his master, that all the ancient rights and 
privileges of the country should be respected, and 
Navarre was thenceforward joined to the Spanish 
monarchy,—ail important scheme long in con¬ 
templation, and for the happy execution of which 
Ferdinand had been so anxious for the presence of 
an English army in the south. When Dorset 
again made ilis impatient voice heard, he was (old 
that the Duke of Alva was quite ready to march, 
hut that it must be in the direction of Bearn, not 
of Bayonne and Bordeaux. Upon this the English 
commander refused to move at all, and Ferdinand 
sent an ambassador to Henry. It is little to the 
credit, of the sagacity of tile English council that 
they did not perceive how they were duped, but, on 
the contrary, sent Dorset orders to conform to the 
instructions of the Spanish court, who, m the end, 
it was said, would fulfil their engagements; but 
bcfoie these, orders arrived the English troops, who 
cl,tiling their inactivity had sull'ered severely from 
sickness and also from famine (for Ferdinand did 
licit even supply them with proper provisions), took 
the decision of the case into their own hands, and 
insisted upon returning home. When the crafty 
Spaniard saw that their violence was becoming 
dangerous, lie prepared some ships for them, well 
satisfied with the success of liis past manoeuvre. 
At tins moment the order that they were to re¬ 
main arrived from England; hut the men mutinied, 
ami, cursing the Spaniards and the Biscayans, 
fenced their commanders to set sail. Greatly 
leclueed in numbers, humiliated, ami in tatters, this 
expedition, from which so much had been expected, 
leached England about Christmas. Ileury at first 
was inclined to vent his spite upon Dorset and the 
mutinous troops, “ but the multitude of the de¬ 
linquents proved a pardon to all.” He scarcely 
secyns ‘o have bestowed a thought oil the unprofit¬ 
ableness of the. whole war and the hollow policy of 
his allies, and he continued to play the game of 
Ferdinand until that sovereign had no further need 
of his services.* 

a. i). 1513.—Having made up his mind to lead 
an army in person into France, Henry, in the 
preceding autumn, had summoned a parliament 
to ask for more money. Besides imposing a 
poll-tax and a sort of property-tax, the Houses 
voted him two fifteenths and four tenths. With 
the money thus raised, and with the remnant of 


• llerbeit.—Polyilorc.—Woisej’a Letteis quoted by FidtUi.—Gotl- 
win, 
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his father’s hoards, the young kina; began to fit 
out ships and to levy n great army. By this time 
the French were not only driven out of Italy, 
where the Spaniards succeeded them, but were 
harassed on their own frontiers by the “ Holy 
League,” as the sovereigns continued to call a 
coalition which acted in the most base and worldly 
manner. In these diHieolties Louis opened ne¬ 
gotiations with the King of Scotland, in order to 
find fienry occupation in his own country. .The 
Scots at. the moment had several grounds of com¬ 
plaint against the English court. Henry had 
appropriated to himself certain jewels winch his 
father had bequeathed to the Queen of Scotland, 
and his fleet had route into hostile collision with 
ships hearing the Scottish llag. To avert a war, 
Henry was now ready to oiler some reparation, and 
Doctor West, Dean of Windsor, one of the clerical 
diplomatists who had been trained under It is 
lather, was sent, on a fiiendly embassy to King 
James. In 1 he month of April the dean reported to 
his master from Edinburgh that King James was 
preparing a fleet and putting Ins artillery and 
stoves in order, as if for a war; that tlieie was one 
“ mighty great ship ” spoken of which was to cairv 
“ more gn at ordinance in her than the French 
king ever had in the siege of any town and that 
provisions and stores were c\peeled Irnm Eunice to 
supply this new fleet.* At the same time the 
dean informed Henry that James had assmed ljim 
that, lie would not break the truce, “ so that lie 
might have justice without, war,” and (wind was 
probably a more important assurance) that (he 
Scots alter all were, m Ills opinion, not m a situa¬ 
tion to commence hostilities with any advantage. 
As llourv was not inclined to offer excuses and 
compensation for the desti notion of the Bartons (l lie 
.Scottish sea-captains), whom he still chose to con¬ 
sider as pirates, and as James was fully icsolved 
not to stand by and witness the dcslMietion of the 
best and most, ancient ally of Ins country (France), 
the dean’s negotiations left matters in uncertainly 
and suspense. Fully anticipating what, followed, 
Henry put his towns near the Scottish borders in a 
good state of defence,-—collected troops in the 
marches, and gave the command ot them to the 
Earl ot Suncv, the best of his generals, who was 
instructed to watch James, wlule Ins ro\ al master 
proceeded against. Louis f 

The French king, though much exhausted in 
finances by his Italian wars, and though oppressed 
both with ill fortune and ill health, was no con¬ 
temptible opponent. He determined if possible 
to obtain the command of the Clonmel, to meet, the 
English at sea, which was already considered in a 
manner as their element, and to prewmt their 
landing on his coasts. In the preceding year 
several naval encounters had taken place; and in 
one great battle fought off Brest, the French had 
the advantage, though it was dearly bought with 
the death of their biavr Admiral IVmmugel, who 

• Letter from Dr. West to Kinjj Ilenrv — K/hs\\ Collection. 
f feir Henry Mis.— Lord ileibeit. 


was blown up in his ship with nine hundred men. 
At the same time, however, the ‘ Regent,’ Henry’s 
finest ship, perished in the like manner with seven 
hundred Englishmen. Louis reinforced his fleet 
and collected a great number of mariners, who 
were conveyed from the shores of the Mediterranean 
to the Channel, and there embarked under ex¬ 
perienced commanders of various nations, hut 
chiefly Genoese. This “ great navy,” says JIall, 
“which the French had prepared, and which was 
well furnished in all things, was, no doubt, a won¬ 
der to see!” To -disperse or destroy it, Henry 
despatched “ ships royal and others mcoL for war, 
to the number of forty-two, besides hallengers,” 
under the command of the Lord Admiral, Sir 
Edward Howard, one of the gallant sons of the 
Earl of Surrey. Howard sailed from Portsmouth 
in the month of March, 1513, with instructions to 
scour the Channel, destroy all cruisers, and then 
fall upon the fleet at Brest. Early in April he 
presented hinnelf at the mouth of the harbour of 
Brest, within which the Eiencli ships were an¬ 
chored, and defended by batteries and other works. 
He secured the mouth of the haven, and then 
wrote to the young king his master to come over m 
person to have the glory of a great and sure 
victory. Henry, it appears, had no taste for naval 
engagements, and his council, considering il very 
iinprnpci in Howard to send such an imitation 
“ for putting the king' in jeopardy upon the elptree 
ot the sea,” wrote sharply to Inin, and euniniaiidrd 
him to do Ins duty as adnmal. Howard was 
slung by this letter, hut it was his maxim that in 
sea-lights no eoininaiider was wia ill anything unless 
he earned liis bravery to a degiee of madness. 
On St. Mink’s Day, despising the tremendous lire 
kept up both mi sea and shore, he sailed light into 
the harbour of Brest, followed by a miiiihei oj 
small row-galleys, and attempted to earn the whole 
tied by hoarding, or, failing m that, to cut out 
some of their best ships, lie lashed himself along¬ 
side the French admiral, and leaped on boa id 
sword in hand ; hut. only seventeen men had fol¬ 
lowed linn when the French adiniial cast himself 
loose, mid the English galley slid away. The 
row-galleys, under the command of Sir Thomas 
Cheney, Sir John Wallop, and Sir William Sidney, 
pressed forward to his rescue; hut they weie 
engaged by the light vessels in the harbour, and 
before they could get alongside Howard and his 
handful of men were all killed and thrown over- 
hoard. The last act of the English admiral was to 
lake his gold chain and gold whistle, the badges of 
his otliee, from his neck, and throw them into the 
sea, vowing that such trophies should never fall 
into the hands of the enemy. The death of their 
gallant, admiral, who had many brilliant qualities 
and some virtues, completely disheartened the 
fleet, which returned to England, being followed 
shortly after by the French, who sailed out of 
Brest and made some descents on the coast of 
Sussex. James of Scotland, in a half-conciliatory 
letter, told Henry that the loss of the brave Howard 
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was greater than would have been the advantage of 
taking the whole French fleet;* and the young 
king fqr a short time deplored his fate. But he 
soon consoled himself by appointing his brother, the 
Lord Thomas Howard, to succeed him, telling him 
to revenge his death. The new admiral took the 
sea immediately, upon which the French retired to 
their old position at Brest, and left the English in 
undisturbed possession of the Channel.f 

At this moment King Ferdinand, who had led 
Henry into this ahsnrd war, made a separate truce 
for himself with France, illicit, among other 
things, recognised his seizure of Navarre. Some 
of the English ministers thought that, as the 
Strength of the league had thus received a mortal 
wound, it would he better to postpone the invasion 
of France; hut Henry, the willing dupe of those 
who Mattered him as the most warlike monarch 
and tmsl perfect knight in Christendom, would not 
forego hts pm pose, and pretended that a new 
alliance which he had formed with Maximilian 
“ the Monevless,” who was now emperor, would 
more than compensate for the secession of his 
f.dher-in-law Ferdinand. His army was ready; 
his people limn one end of the land to the other 
v\cir singing beforehand the glorv which should 
attend “ the red rose,” “the loyal rose,” in Franco, j 
To desiM at this stage would have been a mar¬ 
vellous ell’url, hut Henry soon showed that he had 
not a panicle of the military genius of his pre- 
(leeessois, and that he loved war for its pomp and 
parade rather than Jot its grand operations in the 
field. In the month of May ho despatched Ins 
vanguard to Calais, under the. command of Hilbert 
Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury and Lord Herbert, 
both metnhois nl his privy council : he cot oil' the 
head of the Karl til Suffolk in the Tuner § (a 
cowardly mode of beginning a campaign); and 
then, “when all things were prest, accompanied 
with many uobh-incn and six hundred, archers of 
his guard, all m white haherdines and caps, lie 
depat led from Ins manor royal of (ireenwieh the 
15th day ot dune, and so he and the queen, with 
small journeys, went to Dover Castle and there 
rested. . . And he made the queen governor of 

the realm in his absence, and commanded Wnrhnm, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and Sir Thomas Lovel, 
a sage knight, and divers others, to give their at¬ 
tendance to the queen. . . Then the king took 

leave of the queen and of the ladies, which made 
such sorrow for the departing of their lords and 

* Sir Henry Kllts’s Collection. 

t l.uid lid hen.>- Hall.—Slow.' 

t The row w ilk* into Frawnse spring, 

Almythy Hod hym thjder brjng, 

And nave tins flowr wieho ys’our kyng. 

Tins uihse, thjs rosse, this*Kyall ltosso. 

, Pujwlar Sony of tin: tinu. 

' f) Foi Suffolk's strange adventures seethe preceding reign. It 
vwisnnc of lit*- dying commands of TIemy VII. that Suflolk, “for 
‘* : *lely,‘ Humid he put to death ; hut hts tale was proha hi y*h listened 
bv the conduct oi hi* hi other Hu hard de la l\>le, who had enteied 
the s«*r\ice ot l.out*> XII. and assumed the appellation of the White 
Hose.” Henry pretended that there whs a treasonable cot respond- 
euee between the two lnotheis; hut, as Sull’olk was jealously guarded 
in the Tower, this is not \eiy likely. 


husbands that it was great dolor to behold.”* In¬ 
stead of steering straight for Calais, Henry ran 
down the Channel as far as Boulogne, to regale the 
French coast with a mighty firiug'of great, guns. 
Having thus announced to France that the majesty 
of England was coming, he put, about his licet anil 
landed at Calais, on the last day of June, amidst 
such a roar of artillery front ships and batteries as 
had never been heard in the memory of mao.f 
Lord Herbert had already taken the held and 
begun the siege of Teronennc, hut Henry was in 
no great hurry to join him, passing his time very 
pleasantly at Calais with his courtiers and favourites, 
among whom Thomas Wolsev, his almoner, was 
already the most prevalent, j 

The news that a French army, under the com¬ 
mand of the Hoke de Longueville and the fai- 
famed Bayard,— Lr Clirrnhcr mini peur, <•! .suns 
rrprorlir ,—was moving to the relief of Teroiicnue, 
caused the young king lo mount his war-horse; 
and on the 21st of July he inarched out of Calais 
with a magnificent at my amounting to about 
fifteen thousand horse and foot, without counting 
tile besieging force under Lotd Herbert, or the 
detachment under the Earl of Shrewsbury, sent to 
support that nobleman. Sir Charles Brandon, 
recently created Viscount Lisle, and the Earl of 
Essex, lieutenant-general of the spears, led the 
van; Henry marched w ith the mam body, being 
placed in the midst, of a choice guaid of twelve 
hundred men, commanded by the Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham and Sir Edward I’oyumgs; ami hismimstei, 
and his prime favourite, Bishop Fox and Wolsev, 
followed m the rear, m the midst of spears and 
cannon. They had scarcely got beyond Ardies 
when they saw a strong detachment of French 
cavalry immieiivring in their limit. Expecting a 
battle, Henry dismounted, and threw himself m(o 
the centre of Ins lansquenets, to tight, on foot like 
the 11 cm ics’ find Edwauls of former times. The 
biilhant Bayard, who w as with the French horse, 
would have charged, hut his superiors in command 
reminded him that King Louis had given orders 
that, they should most carefully avoid tight.iii"' the. 
English in open battle; and," after reconnoitring 
the invaders, the French withdrew, having already 
succeeded in another part of their commission, 
which was to throw provisions and gunpowder into 
the besieged town. The English believed that 
they had tied out of fear of their great guns. 

1 Without let, or hindrance” they joined the divi¬ 
sions under Herbert and Slnewsbury, and the 
siege was then pressed with some vigour, llcnrv 
caused a magnificent pavilion, bedecked with silks 
and blue, damasks, and cloths of gold, to he pitched 
in front of Teronennc, but the had weather soon 
drove him from this fantastical lodging, and be 
then inhabited a house built of wood. ‘ The be¬ 
sieged garrison was numerous, brave, and skilful : 

* Hull 

t Tyiler. Life of Ili'iuj VIII— U.'ilicix- Ilnlmxjb.l 

t At this timo u i* Hud IJucon ( .it In* mu* w nlni„ r y ciy humbly and 
afli'ction.itcly to tin 1 rising M'ylscj, and cutlt ating him to srud hri 

frequent news oi lier huslimnl, his. grace llie king. See Sir lltmu 
hilts, 
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they countermined a mine attempted by Bnynam, 
the English engineer; and their artillery, though 
it made less noise, did more mischief than that of 
the besiegers. At the same time, the Count of 
Angouleine (soon after Francis I.) advanced with 
a considerable army from Amiens, and threw out 
detachments of stradiotes (an active description of 
light cavalry), which scoured the whole country, 
frequently cutting off the convoys and foraging 
parties of the English. In this state of affairs the 
Emperor Maximilian, who had received an advance 
of one hundred and twenty thousand crowns from 
the English treasury, to enable him to raise troops, 
came to Terouenne with nothing hut a small escort, 
llenry pul on all his magnificence for this recep¬ 
tion; for, nominally, the emperor was the first of 
Christian princes. He equipped himself and his 
principal nobles in the most costly dresses of gold 
and silver tissue ; he made a display of all the 
jewels and goldsmiths’ work that lus camp fur¬ 
nished; and both men and horses were glittering 
masses of riches and finery. The emperor and 
his companions, on the other hand, were attired in 
plain black elotli, for the empress was recently 
dead. The two potentates met in a tremendous 
storm of wind and ram (which must have deranged 
the white silk jackets of the English courtiers) in 
the midst of a plain between Aire and the camp. 
The broad way t,<> 1 lean's heart had been disco¬ 
vered l>\ all lus royal brothers, and, his vanity 
being once satisfied,—foi Maximilian a Mitred him 
that he, the Emperor of the West, wits Come to 
serve under him in quality of volunteer,— lie seems 
to have merlooked the omission of which he had 
been guiltv m not imaging an army with him. 
The emperor had seaieely arm ed at head-quark is 
when lienrv received a much less flattering visitor. 
Tins was Cyan King-at-arms,* bunging him the 
de(ianre and declaration of war of the King of 
Scotland, who had aheady taken the. field, and 
sent las Heel to co-operate with Ins ally the King 
of France. Henry, however, had been prepared 
by Dean West : Surrey was m the. marches, and 
he told the messenger that that earl would know 
how to deal with his master. 

Nearly six weeks had now been wasted in the 
siege of the insignificant town, of Terouenne; and 
so absurdly had the siege been conducted, that the 
garrison still continued to receive supplies from 
the army of the Count of Angouleine. When these 
communications were interrupted, the main body 
of the French army, consisting of about twelve 
thousand men, advanced from Piatigy, with a view 
of throwing in provisions, under cover of a feigned 
battle. Upon this, Henry and Maximilian crossed 
the river, and formed in order of battle between it 

* Thf wider will rrnwmtai Walter Scott's odd but piclutcsque 
verso in Munition,— 

Still is tliy name in high account, 

Ami still thy verse lifts charms. 

Sir David Limit*nay ol the Mount, 
f oul Lion king at-urm* ! 

We arc sorry that it is doubtful whether the poetical Sir David whs 
in France on this mission.or engaged in lucmiug the lCnglish envoys 
before the battle of Floddcu Field. 


and the town and the French army. Tire emperor, 
who had won a victory over the French on that 
very ground thirty-four years before, directed the 
operations of the English, wearing the red cross of - 
England above his armour, and the red rose of 
Lancaster, Henry’s favourite cognisance, in his 
helmet. All this, according to an old historian, 
deserves to be recorded to the eternal honour of 
our nation, as also the fact of the emperor’s taking 
for pay one hundred crowns u-dav, besides what 
was disbursed among his attendants.* The French 
horse charged in a brilliant manner, but, after 
throwing some powder within reach of the besieged, 
they wheeled round, to full hack upon their main 
body. Being hotly followed by the mounted 
English archers and a few squadrons of German 
horse, they quickened their pace to a dowmiglit 
tlurlit, galloped into the lines of their mam body, 
and threw the whole into uproar and confusion. 
As the English charged with tremendous shouts of 
“St. George! St. George!’’ the panic became 
complete ; and every Frenchman that was mounted 
struck spurs into iiis horse, and galloped from the 
field. In vain the bravest of their officers tried to 
rally them ; the attempts, indeed, were worse than 
vain, for, owing to their not making the same use 
of their spurs, and Hying with the rest., the Duke 
of Longucville, the illustiious Bayard, Bossy 
d’Aniboisc, Clermont d’Anjou, La Pulisse, La 
Fayette, and many other captains of high rank, 
were taken prisoners by the English. Demy 
could not help congratulating his captives on the 
great speed t.licir men had put into their horses : 
the light-hearted Frenchmen joined in his laugh, 
and said that it had been nothing hut a Guttle of 
spurs.f Bv this name, accordingly, the affair 

came afterwards to be popularly known. The 
panic, however, was both real and lasting ; and if 
Henry had taken advantage of it, and of other cir¬ 
cumstances, lie might have inflicted a much more 
serious blow. The Swiss, to whom lie had sent 
some money, had crossed the Jura mountains m 
great force, and had penetrated into France as far 
as Dijon, the capital of Burgundy, which they 
were now besieging. With a Swiss army of tv euty 
thousand men on one side, and an English army 
on the other, Paris began to betray symptoms of 
alarm. But, to the great joy of Louis, Henry, 
instead of advancing, permitted himself to lie 
amused another whole week by the siege of Terou- 
enifb, catching at the mere straws of a campaign, 
instead of concerting a grand scheme with the 
Swiss. At the end of August the French garrison 
capitulated, and were allowed to march out with 
all the honours of war: the town, by the advice of 
Maximilian, who had an interested and evident 
motive for this advice, was dismantled and burned. 
That the destruction might he complete, without 
any labour to the English, the Flemings in the 
neighbourhood, the subjects of the emperor's 

• Bishop Godwin. 

+ Paolo (jio\io,—Du Bellav, Hist, de Cliev, Buy aid — Hull.— 
Villaret. 
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grandson the Arphtlukc Charles, were lot loose 
upon the devoted place;, and, being animated with 
the old enmities usual to bordering nations, razed 
the, walls, filled up the ditches, set lire to the houses, 
and scarcely left one stone standing upon another, 
except in the cathedral church and the house of 
the canons. The weather continued to he very 
rainy, and Henry, by this time, “bad so much of 
war, that he. began to lie weary of the toil thereof, 
and to east his mind on the pleasures of the court.”* 
But still it was only the beginning of the month of 
September, and military etiquette required that 
something more, should he done before going into 
winter quarters. What Henry <//</ was a military 
absurdity; hut he continued to he guided by 
Maximilian, who was still winking for the profit 
of the Flemings and his grandson Charles. I nslead 
of advancing into France he turned hack to lay 
siege to Tournay, which belonged to France, though 
it was vnrttirc in the territory of Flanders, over 
the trade of which it exercised a had influence, 
wlide it gave a passage to the French into the 
heart of the country. As far as the Flemings 
were concerned it was altogether an unpleasant 
neighbour; and the empeior was wise in getting 
possession of it without cost or risk. But what 
interest Henry could have in such an enterprise 
was nut vi'rv apparent. His favourite Wolsry, 
however, lead an interest, and a great one; — 
Maximilian had promised him the licit bishopric 
of Tournay, which was then vacant, and ibis pre¬ 
vailing favourite/no doubt, recommended the siege. 
The French citizens of Tournay refused the as¬ 
sistance of a garrison of the royal troops, and sacri¬ 
ficed themselves to a hail pun.f Fpon being 
summoned they made a hold show of resistance, 
Iml, as soon as the Flnglish artilleiy got into plav, 
they changed their tone, and in a few (lavs capi¬ 
tulated. On the 22nd of September Henry rode, 
into Tournay with as much pomp and triumph as 
if he had taken the capital of France. Ten (lavs 
before this inglorious conquest the Swiss, who saw 
what sort of an ally they Imd in the English king, 
concluded a tientv highly advantageous to them¬ 
selves with the King of France, and marched hack 
to their own mountains. Louis was thus enabled 
to concentrate Ins forces in the north, and the grand 
plan of the allies vanished in air. Wolscy got the 
rich bishopiio, Henry spent some money in jousts 
and tournaments, and then returned well satisfied 
to England, where he arrived safe and sound on 
the 22nd of October. Although he did not, gain 
quite so much by it, Maximilian lmd duped the 
vain-glorious king almost as much as Ferdinand 
had done before. The inonev which Henry had 
expended amounted to an enormous sum. But his 
confidence in the Earl of Surrey had not been mis¬ 
placed, and during his absence on the continent 
that nobleman had gained one of the most remark¬ 
able victories on record. Following up bis defiance, 

* Ibshep (Jndwin. 

r 4 Thev vanl— “ Quo Torn na\ n\m»it j.iui.m turn nr, ni encore ne 
tmunei.ut,"—Mi monos de Fleuiunpes. 


the Scottish king put himself at the bead of a 
numerous and gallant, but somewhat undisciplined 
army, and, contrary to the advice of most of bis 
ministers, crossed the Tweed and began hostilities. 
The unfortunate issue of the campaign disposed 
men to judge harshly of bis policy, but there was 
political wisdom as well as chivalrous generosity in 
making a diversion in favour of the French king, 
who, at the moment, seemed on the brink of de¬ 
struction. France, was the only ally upon whom 
the Scots could count, and it, was natural enough 
to apprehend that fter ruin would he followed by 
the subversion of Scottish independence. The 
management of the campaign is another consider¬ 
ation ; and here the unfortunate dames seems liable 
to heavy censure, though here, again, his impru¬ 
dence and misconduct have been pretty generally 
exaggerated both by Scottish and English his¬ 
torians. 

The most received version of the fatal field of 
Flodden is so striking and romantic that we 
scarcely hope to rectify what is incorrect in the 
impressions it, has made ; but the following appear 
to have been the real circumstances which preceded 
and attended that battle. 

Although undertaken against, the advice of the 
majority of the nobility, the war was very popular 
with the Scottish people, who flocked in such 
numbers to the nival standard that dames was 
enabled, on the 22nd of August, to cross the hol¬ 
ders with one of the most formidable armies 
that had ever invaded England. His artillery and 
appointments were, also superior to what, had 
hitherto been seen in the Scottish armies. In¬ 
stead of advancing, however, he hngeied on the 
light hank of the Tweed, besieging Not ham ('astir 
which did not suircnder till the 29th of \ugnist. 
He then marched up the Tweed to 'Wink Castle, 
which detained him a day nr two. Emm Warl; 
he went-to Etall, and thence to Ford, another 
border fortress of no gieat consequence, hut which 
lie attacked out of spite to the family of the Herons 
(to whom it, belonged), a member of which, dnhn 
Heron, was suspected of having inurdeiod his 
favourite. Sir Robert Ker, the warden of the Scot¬ 
tish matches. William Heron, the head of the 
family and real owner of the castle, was a prisoner 
iu Scotland, and Elizabeth, liis wife, had passed 
southward to the Bail of Surrey, at York, in order 
to make arrangements by which the castle might, 
he spared from the fury of the Scots, and her hus¬ 
band liberated from his captivity.* James, how- 

* Though adillerent account is commonly piven.theieis pood renson 
for believing that the ‘ I hum* 11 cion,’ or ‘Mistress Ford,’ w huso bounty 
is said to have did a mini the amoioiw monuich on the Tweed, “ dis¬ 
solved in indolence and love,” when he ought to have been marehinp 
apainst Surrey, wan not in Ford Cast Ip, or anywhere near it, when it 
was taken,—that she fled to the south when he lust pros sell ihe 
Tweed, anil that she merely saw Janie*, for a slant time on 01 about 
the 3rd of September, when, like a pood wife and prudent woman, 
she lmploied him to save the castle “and debvei her husband out of 
.Scotland lor winch lav on is she was authorised by the Fail of 
Suriev, who, on the 4th of .September, repeated the promise in a 
lettei to James, to offer the liberation of the Lord Johnstone and 
Alexander Home.then prisoners m Fnpland. If, as Pitsrottie asserts, 
the kmp did leally “meddle" with the fail claim*,it must have been 
for a veiy shoit time The old notion that the lady, by poinp and 
coming between the two aimies, betiayed the Scutliali kmp, is 
scarcely worthy of a moment’s attention. 
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ever, took the castle hy storm, and razed it to the. 
ground. 

From York the Earl of Surrey, who was allowed 
time to reinforce his army, marched to Newcastle, 
and from Newcastle he advanced to Alnwick, 
whence, on the 4th of September, he despatched 
Rouge Croix, the pursuivant-at-arms, to reproach 
James with his breach of faith, and to offer him 
battle on the following Friday, if he had courage 
to remain so long on English ground. The same 
herald bore another message from Surrey's sou, 
the Lord Thomas Howard, admiral of England, 
who, in very rude terms, told the Scottish monarch 
that he would come to justify the death of that 
pirate, Burton, which had been charged upon him 
as a foul murder hy James, and that he neither 
expected to receive nor would give quarter. To 
Sin icy James replied in a chivalrous tone, accept¬ 
ing bis challenge ; hut he left the brutal message 
of lus son unanswered. Though his aimv "as 
aheadv somewhat thinned by desertion, James 
resolved to abide the battle, and chose bis ground 
with some skill on Flodden llill, an off-shoot, of 
the Cheviot, steep on both Hanks, and defended in 
trout bv the deep Till, ii tributary of the Tweed. 
When the English came in sight of this position 
they did not like it ; and Suirey, on the 7th of 
September, sent James a second letter, reproach¬ 
ing him with having “put himself into a ground 
mine like a forlicss or a Camp, than any indifferent 
ground for battle to be tried.” As this taunting 
message had not the desired effect. Sot ley sought, 
to obtain bis end by mnnicuvring round the posi¬ 
tion, l>\ advancing towards Scotland, and then 
Immng sharply lounil on the rear of Flodden. On 
the morning of the 8th he crossed the Till, near 
Weetwood, without meeting any opposition, and 
marched over some rugged ground to the village 
of Barmnor, on the light bank of the liver. Rally 
on Finlay morning, instead of pursuing his inarch 
towards Berwick, lie faced the north-west, and 
pioeeedeil to Twisell-bi idge, w line he re-riosscd 
the Till, and advanced towards Branxlon, us if it 
was bis intention to occupy a bill to the westward 
of Flodden. James, who bad thrown away an 
admirable opportunity of attacking the English 
while they were crossing' at Twist'll-bridge, and at 
a dangerous ford a little higher up, now put him¬ 
self m motion, in order to prevent them fnnn 
taking up a formidable position between bint and 
bis own country. Setting fire to their huts and 
litter, the Scots descended their hill, and, under 
Cover of the great smoke they had raised, hurried 
forward to seize the heights of Branxton, towards 
which the English vanguard was hastening in 
another direction. Between Twisell-hridge and 
Flodden, but nearer to the latter than the former, 
runs the small stream of Palmslmrn, which the 
English had crossed before the wind drove away 
the smoke, and discovered the Scottish army 
within a quarter of a mile of them, in perfect order, 
“ marching, like the Germans, without talking or 


making any noise.”* Several of the Scottish 
nobles had advised a retreat: among these was (lie. 
same Lord Lindsay of the Byres that made 
James III. the fatal present of the grey charger, 
a rough old soldier, who had a turn for parables, 
and who bad represented to the council that the 
stakes between the combatants were not equal. 

“ I compare your lordships,” said lie, “ to an 
honest merchant, who would, in his voyage, go to 
dice with a common hazarder, and there to jcopifnlv 
a rose-noble on a cast against a glecd (eiookod) 
halfpenny; which if this merchant wins, it will 
he counted hut little, or else nought, but if be 
tynes, lie tvucs his honour with that piece of gold, 
which is of more value. So, my lords, ye may 
understand hy this, ye shall be called the merchant, 
and your king a rose-noble, and England flic 
common hazinder, who has nothing to jeopardy 
but a gleed halfpenny, in comparison of your noble 
king and an old crooked carle lying in a eliannt.” 
For this advice James, it is said, threatened to 
bang Lindsay at bis own castle gale ; nor were the 
lemonstrunees of the. Earl of Huntley and the 
Earl of Angus (die once terrible Bell-tlie-Cal) 
heard with more, calmness. It, is added, that the 
king told the latter that, if he were, afraid of the. 
English, he might go home. The taunt touched 
the. old man to the quick, and lie burst into teats. 
Tie turned, however, to depart, saving mournfully., 
“ My age renders my body of no use in battle, 
and my counsel is despised ; but I leave my two 
sons and the vassals of Douglas in the field : may 
old Angus’s foreboding prove unfounded 1” 

To decline tile battle was now impossible ; and 
the Scottish nobles, with a very few exceptions, 
made up their minds to conqueror die with their 
sovereign. The two armies were about equal in 
number, each counting about thirty thousand 
men.J On the side of the English were five thou¬ 
sand whom Henry had sent, back hum France to 
meet tins storm on the borders—one, not. altoge¬ 
ther unimportant, consequence of the diversion of 
the Scots in favour of Louis. The disposition of 
both armies was also much the same, and very 

*'OlTiei.il account «m! ten to Henry VIII. in Ficnch.—Tlu* good 

ordei .m<l ■'li.ktrtt' silence of the Scots ate nolticil hy Ijcnilv evri\ 
cniifempot .ii \ w i Hci “I, title m no muse ih>| they ntal.«,*‘ stxs i 
black I'Miei u count, punted bv Rich ml Finpics in ]j|U, and ic- 
ptmted b\ Mr. Ilaslewood in ISUlk This pielnres<| 
did not escape Sit Wallet Scott in Ins “loi ions\ei8inu 

Nor mail ini shout, not nnnstiel tone, 

Announced then liiaich, then tie id alone, 

* At tunes one wanting iiumpct blown, 

At times i stilled hum. 

Told I.utfLuid. Iiotu his mountain-throne 

Kiiir .lames did uislmi” come. JI/hummm 

4 See ante, p. yt02. 

t The it it in l»<*i ofthe’Seot* was guutly exaggerated hv the Kii” 
lish bulletins and chronicles The oiinm.il " thizetie.” m Kiemli, 
said ( 1 hong'll we Induuc uieorifctlv ) to have liren wnlteii l.\ 1 old 
Thomas Unwind himself, estimates them at SO.OOO, counting. no 
doubt, the. < amp-followers ot all kinds. The etn ions aeeouut tepuh 
hshed hv Mr. Ilaslewood, runs the Scots weie “ an bundled thou¬ 
sand men at the least;” but this was when I lit* v find came acioss the 
borders; and in describin'; the iietuai battle, and m summing up the 
advantages of the Scots, 1 he wnter does not mention that «>l then 
*■ tipei lot it j in numbers. *' III this battle the .Scots had many joeaf 
advmtayes—that is to wit, the high lulls and mountains, , t nreat 
wind with them, and sudden tain, .ill eontiuiy tooui bows and 
arrows.” 
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simple. The line of each was formed into a 
centre and two wings, and on each side a strong 
body of reserve was posted behind the centre. 
The battle began about four in the afternoon of 
Friday, the 9th of September, with cannonading 
on both sides. The English were superior in 
artillery, and their guns seem to have been better 
served. “ Then out burst the ordnance on both 
sides with fire, flame, and hideous noise ; and the 
master gunner of the English slew the master 
gunner of Scotland, and heat all his men from 
their guns, so that the Scottish ordnance did no 
harm to the Englishmen, but the Englishmen’s 
artillery shot into the midst of the king’s hattail, 
and slew many persons--which seeing, the King 
of Scots and his brave men made the more haste 
to come to joining.” The Earl of Huntley and 
Lord Home, with part of the left wing of the Scots, 
who fought on foot with “ long spears like Moor¬ 
ish pikes” fell upon part of the English right 
wing under Sir Edmund Howard, with a fury that 
was irresistible. Sir Edmund was beaten down; 
his banner was brought to the dust; his lines were 
completely broken, and part of his men fled in the 
greatest disorder. It is said that most of the 
fugitives were men of Cheshire, whose wonted 
valour was impaired by their being separated from 
the rest of their countrymen, and placed under the 
command of a How ard instead of a Stanley. Sir 
Edmund, alter being saved by the remainder of 
the right wing under the lord admiral, fell hack 
towards the English centre, which extended its 
line to receive him, while Lord lfacre, who was in 
reserve behind the centre, came up and charged 
with all the English cavalry. Though the bor¬ 
derers under Lord Home, fancying they had 
already gained the victory, had begun to disperse 
over the field in search of plunder, that Scottish 
wing kept its ground with wonderful obstinacy, 
throwing off the English horse at the point of their 
long spears: hut charge after charge told upon 
them, and, after a long conflict, and a tenihle 
slaughter on both sides, Huntley and Home re¬ 
treated before Sir Edmund, the Lord Admiral 
Howard, and Lord Dacre. The Kails of Craw¬ 
ford and Montrose, who were not able to prevent 
this retrograde movement., were charged m their 
turn bv horse, and foot, whom they received in line 
without wavering and breaking, upon the points of 
their spears; and when they were reinforced from 
the centre they not only became the assailants, l'iut 
also threw the whole right wing of the English, 
with the cavalry from their reserve, into confusion. 
At this critical moment the lord admiral sent the 
Agnus Dei which he wore at his breast to his 
father, who was with the English eentie, request¬ 
ing him to bring up the whole of that division 
with all possible speed. Surrey advanced; but 
King James, who watched his movements, fell 
upon him with the entire centre of the Scots, 
lighting himself most gallantly in their front. The 
battle was now tremendous , and, when the Earl 
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of Bothwcll came up with the reserve to the sup¬ 
port of the king, the victory for a while inclined to 
the Scots. But there were two circumstances—■ 
the. shyness of Lord Home, and the rashness of the 
Highlanders who formed James’s right wing— 
which proved fatal to the high hopes of the impru¬ 
dent but gallant sovereign. When the Earl of 
Huntley urged Home to renew the fight and ad¬ 
vance with his portion of the left wing, which bad 
suffered cruelly, to the assistance of the king, he 
is said to have replied, “ He does well that does 
for himself. We 'have foughten our vanguards, 
and have won the same ; therefore let the lave (the 
rest) do their part as well as we.”* When the 
right wing, under the Earls of Lennox and Argyle, 
with the Campbells, the Macleans, the Macleods, 
and the other elans from the Highlands and the 
Isles, who obeyed no orders save those, of their 
chiefs, descended a hill to join the main body, 
they were met by the extreme left of the English— 
hardy bowmen and stout pikcnien from Cheshire 
and from Lancashire—under Sir Edward Stanley, 
who galled them sorely with their arrow's. In a 
frenzy, the half-naked clansmen threw away shield 
and target, and with their broad swords and axes, 
and without anv order, rushed among the English. 
In vain La Motto, a commissioner from the French 
kina;, and other experienced French officers, endea¬ 
voured to keep them in their ranks—on they 
rushed, as if every Highlandmau thought of de¬ 
ciding that great engagement, with Ids own right, 
arm. At first the English were astonished at this 
tierce onslaught, but they stood firm, closed tln ir 
ranks and squares, and opposed as wonderful a 
coolness to the wonderful impetuosity of their ene¬ 
mies, who, at length, were driven back, and, being 
unable to re-form, were slaughtered in detail, or 
put to downright flight. Their chief commanders, 
the Earls of Lennox and Argyle, both perished on 
the field. , Stanley now charged the king’s centre 
on its right flank and rear; and, at the same time, 
James had to sustain the shock of Surrey in front, 
and the attack of the Admiral Howard and Lord 
Dane, who, after repulsing the. Earls of Crawford 
and Montrose, who were both slain, had fallen 
upon his left flank. In fact, he was now sur¬ 
rounded—hemmed in within a gradually contract¬ 
ing circle of foes, who, by this time, seem to have 
adopted, to a man, the savage resolution of the 
Lord Admiral, Thomas Howard—of giving no 
quarter.f Now was the. time that the nobles and 

* Pitscoltie, "who relate* tin’s iuculeuf, adds, that the I'nrI of 
Huutle), who commanded the rest ot the left di\i»nm, culled his men 
together by trumpet and slug-hmn, intending to advance to tin? 
succour ot the king ; but that ere he armed the battle was decided. 
Tins eatl was one of the very few great Scottish lords that escaped 
aim* from F loddcn Field ; and he lost lus standard, which is said to 
have been taken by Sir William Molyncux, u Cheshire knight, 
ancestor of the Bail of Sefton. 

t Mr. llaslewood s Mark letter account says, “The Scots were so 
vengcable and cruel in their lighting, that when the Englishmen lnui 
the letter of them they would not save them, though it so were that 
diveis Scots offered great sums of money.” In nearly eveiy clause 
of his ahull narrative, this water, who appears to have been in the 
battle, shows that, from the lunous and determined way of lighting 
u! their enemies, the English must have suffered most severely. 
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the meanest subjects of tbc doomed prince showed 
their valour and their attachment to his person : — 

f The English shafts in volleys hail’d, 

In headlong charge their hoi sc assail’d ; 

Front, llatik, and rear, the squadrons sweep 
To bieak the Scottish circle deep, 

That fought around their king. 

Hut yet, though thick the shafts as snow , 

Though charging knights like whirlwinds go, 

Though hillmen ply the ghastly blow, 

I' a broken was the ring : 

The stubborn spearmen wlill made good 
Their dark impenetiablo wood. 

Each stepping where liis eomiade stood. 

The instant that In' fell. 

No thought was then* of dui^nrd flight; 

1,ink'd in the serried phalanx tight, 

Groom fought like nohto, squire like knight, 

As fearlessly and well. ’* 

Nor did they cease fighting when .fumes hit. the 
dust with an English arrow sticking in his body, 
and with ft mortal wound from an English bill on 
liis head : they closed round the body, which fell 
within a spear’s length of Surrey, defending it 
dead as obstinately ns they had defended it, when 
living. Night closed upon the carnage, and sepa¬ 
rated the combatants. Surrey was for a while un¬ 
ci rtain of the victory ; hut during the night his 
scouts brought him intelligence that the Scots were 
in full retreat, towards their own country, and that 
none remained on the field j “ upon which the carl 
thanked God with humble heart.” But, the intel¬ 
ligence of the scouts was not, quite correct : during 
the night the borderers, who had fought under the 
staudaid of Lord Home, being joined by ma¬ 
rauders from Tvnedale and from Tiviotdale, 
stripped the slain and pillaged part, of the baggagtjj 
of /mill armies; and when day dawned, Home’s 
banner was seen hovering near the left flank of the 
English, while another body of Scots—-apparently 
the remnant of the centre, w hich had fought under 
the king—appeared m front, occupying a lull, as 
if determined to renew the contest. Surrey 
brought his artillery to bear upon them, and they 
were dislodged ; Imt even then they seeiy to have 
retreated very deliberately, and Lord Home’s 
people earned a rich booty and a considerable, 
number of prisoners across the Tweed. Lord 
Dacre found seventeen pieces of cannon deserted 
on the hill-sule; and it appears to have been in 
the morning, and not, in the preceding evening, that 
the, English lx irse followed a portion of the retiring 
Scuts for about four miles, and not further. It is 
quite certain that Surrey had suffered dreadfully in 
this stern conflict, aud that he had no inclination 
whatever to try the fords of the Tweed and the 
moors and morasses beyond it. The loss of the 
Scots, according to the most moderate calculation, 
amounted to eight or nine thousand men; hut in 
this number were included the Very prime of their 
nobility, gentry, and even clergy. “ Scarce a 
Scottish family of eminence hut has an ancestor 
killed at Floridcn; and there is no province in 
Scotland, even at, this day, where the battle is 
mentioned without a sensation of terror and 
sorrow.Besides the kiugaud’liis natural sou, 
Alexander Stuart, Archbishop of St. Andrew’s, who 

• Marmion.' t Walter Scott. 
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had studied abroad, and received instruction from 
Erasmus, there, were slain twelve carls—Crawford, 
Montrose, Lennox, Argylc, Errol, Atliole, Morton, 
Cassilis, Botliwell, Hollies, CuithneVs, and Glen- 
cairn : to these must he added fifteen lords and 
chiefs of elans; amongst whom were Sir Duncan 
Campbell of Glenurchy, Loughlan Maclean of 
Dowart, and Campbell of Lawers; and conspi¬ 
cuous in the sad list, are the names of Gem-go. 
Hepburn, Bishop of tlifc Isles; William Bunch, 
Abbot of Kilwinning ; Lawrence Oliphant, 
Abbot of Fnchalfray; the. Dean of Glasgow; 
La Motte, the French agent, and most of his coun¬ 
trymen. Some families of the gentle blood of 
Scotland lost all their male members that were of 
an age capable of hearing arms. The body of the 
king was found by Lord Daere among a heap of 
(lend. Daere, wlxi had known him well, recognised 
it, though it was disfigured by many wounds, and it 
was afterwards identified by James’s ohaneclloi, Su 
William Scott, bv Sir John Eorman, ami some 
otlici prisoners. The body was conveyed to Ber¬ 
wick, where it was embalmed and wrapped in 
sheets of lead, and il was (licit sent secretly among 
other packages to Newcastle. E’loni Newcastle 
the Earl of Surrey took it with bun to London, 
and then placed it in the monastery of Sheen, near 
Richmond. Meanwhile, in Scot land, the people 
were loth to believe that, their king was dead ; and 
those who believed it, attributed his death, not t.o 
the English m the field, lmt to certain traitors in 
the retreat. It was said that dames, after escaping 
across the Tweed, was murdered l>v some of the 
retainers of the Earl of Home ; and the classical, 
hut credulous and imaginative, Buchanan tells us 
tliiit lie himself had heard one Lawrence Teller 
say that lie saw the king on the north of tlx: Tweed 
after the battle Lesley, again, informs us that it. 
was asserted by many, that, it could not. he the 
king's body which Surrey had conveyed to Lon¬ 
don, as James was seen alive bv many and safe at. 
Kelso after the tight of Hodden ; ami he adds, 
that some of the Scots continued to believe that the 
king had gone on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land 
to pray for the souls of his slaughtered nobles, and 
to pass the rest of his life in devotion and peni¬ 
tence. iiy these romantic helieyeis it was parti¬ 
cularly objected to the English, that they could 
never show the token of the iron licit w hich .(nines 
constantly wore, round his body, in penance f >r his 
youtlilul rebellion and the death of ins father : hut 
the English produced the unfortunate monarch's 
sword and dagger, and a turquois ring (supposed 
to have been sent him by the Queen of France), 
which are still preserved in the Heralds’ College, 
London; and no rational doubt can he entertained 
that James perished at Floddeu Field. 

The English also prided themselves particularly 
on the capture of the Scottish gtuis, which, accord¬ 
ing t.o an official report, were “ the neatest, the 
soundest, the hist fashioned, the smallest in the 
touch-hole, and the most, beautiful of their size and 
length that ever were seen.” Among them was the 
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line train of seven pieces oiled llie “ Seven 
Sisters,” recently oust by the famous Robert Burth- 
wie, master of artillery to James, who was Killed 
beside his own guns in the beginning of the battle. 
According to another English bulletin or gazette, 
written at the moment, “ The field where the Scots 
did lodge was not to he reproved, but rather to be 
commended greatly for their many and great num¬ 
ber of goodly tents, and much good stud' in the. 
same; and in the said field was plenty of wine, 
beer, ale, beef, mutton, salt fish, cheese, and other 
victuals necessary and convenient for such a great 
army—albeit our army, doubting that the said 
victuals had been poisoned for their destruction, 
would not save, but utterly destroyed them.”* 

• Original dispatch in French, nttnbuted to tlir* Lord Adm'rnl 
How mil, prrwivi-d in f!n» llci.ilds’ College. and printed bv I’lnhei- 
ton —** Tin* Tri’Wf* Enronntit*of Halnyh* lately don betweneKnghuido 
and Scotlaude,’' Jtc , hist pnntt-d m 151.1, and repmited l»y II.isl**- 
wood, in IHOi)—Hall's Chronic!** —Vilscottle — Leslej, l)e l^ebus 
(JcnHs Seotornm-- Waller Scott, Notes to M arm ion—Ellis's Lot 
ters—Tyilcr, Hist. Scot.—Hainhlcs in Nortliumbfilatul and on the 
Scottish border; with hrict Notices ol Interesting Event* in border 
History, b\ Stephen Olivet the Youngei. 

We have not ventured on an estimate of the los<, of the English, 
vvlrieh was absurdly undeirated, considering all the cnrumsttwiee* of 
the battle. Hull sa\s that tin* slain and taken weie less than 
1500, the dispatch m Ftetn h less than 1400, which, as it ha* been 
observed, miglit have been collect \l the Scuts hnd sood merely like 
sheep to he slaughtered, instead of lighting (us lliev did) with a de¬ 
termination that rendeied the victory une>*itniii, even to the verv 
last, when night patted the combatants. There was no panic retreat 
at all, winch is so fatal to the one side, and so safe to the other, nor 
did llie English make much use—except against the uak'ul High¬ 
landers—of tlieir bows, but wen* obhg**d to light hand to hand. 
* It is not to be doubted but tin* Scuta fought luaufullv, and were 
determined either to win the field or t<* the. They weieako as well 
appointed as vv.ih possible at all points vsithaimoui and harness, 
so that few of them weir slain with a trews; how boil the lull* did beat 
and lie ’w them down, uilh some ]mn and danger to tinglu-hmcn."— 
Trcwe Emount)c, etc. 


On his advance northward to meet King James, 
the Earl of Surrey, previously to leaving l’onte- 
fract Castle, “ laved posts every way” for the 
speedy communication of intelligence; and the 
day sifter the battle, and when the. body of James 
had been found, lie sent off couriers to the queen- 
regent, who lay at Woburn. Queen Catherine 
instantly announced this victory to her husband 
in a very spirited and very English letter. 
Being on the winning side, she said, “ All that 
Cod sendeth is for the bestand she sent 
Ilenry the coat-armour of the unfortunate James. 
“ In tliis,” she adds, “ your grace shall see 1m,v 
I can keep my promise (of protecting Eng¬ 
land), sending you for your banner a king’s coat. 
I thought to send himself unto you, hut our 
Englishmen’s hearts would not suffer it.” The 
affectionate, tone of the letter is remarkable. She. 
calls the king “ my Henry and concludes with 
praying God to send him home shortly, as without 
this no joy can he complete.* The king received 
tliis conjugal dispatch while he lay before Tour- 
nay. Soon after his return to England he. re¬ 
warded Surrey, by restoring to him the title of 
Duke of Norfolk, which had been forfeited by his 
father, who fell in the, battle of Bosworth Field. 

The victory at Flodden had been so dearly 
bought, and money and provisions were so scarce 
in his camp, that Surrey was in no condition to 

* She also tells him that she Ih going to make n long promised 
visit to the film lie of oui Etuiy ot WaUinghnm. The whole of the 
letter, which is preserved among the Cotton MSS. in the brin*h 
Museum, nud punted iu Sir Ileury wllcctiop, in exceedingly 
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follow up Ills advantages. Instead of invading 
Scotland he stopped at Berwick, and having put 
some treops in garrison, he disbanded the rest of 
his army. The Scots prepared manfully for the 
defence of their country; and the queen, at the 
same time, wrote an affectionate letter to her bro¬ 
ther Henry, requesting his forbearance for a 
widowed sister and an infant orphan. Henry was, 
perhaps,’not incapable of generous sentiments; hut 
it is not uncharitable to suppose tbnt the deter¬ 
mined attitude of the Scots and the old recollec¬ 
tions of the unprofitable nature of Scottish wars 
had their weight in his council, which agreed to a 
peace. II is sister Margaret was appointed regent 
during tile infancy of her son; and a friendly in¬ 
tercourse was renewed with Scotland, which was 
forwarded and prolonged by other events.* 

A.n. 1514.—Louis XII., who had been so much 
indebted'to the blunders committed by Henry in 
the preceding campaign, dexterously pursued a 
course of diplomacy which broke up the coalition 
against him, and which would have left the English 
to make war by themselves lmd Henry’s military 
ardour tempted him to a renewal of the struggle, 
lie completely reconciled himself with the court of 
Rome, and he not only prolonged his truce with 
Ferdinand, hut won over the Emperor Maximilian, 
—the volunteer of England,—by proposing a treaty 
of marriage. Louis offered the hand of lienee. Ins 
second daughter, with his claim to the duchy of 
Milan, to Prince Charles, who was grandson both 
to Maximilian and to Ferdinand. Charles, it will 
he remembered,had been affianced during the life¬ 
time of the late king to the Princess Mary of 
England, Henry’s younger sister. The bargain 
had been arranged with Charles’s father, Philip, 
dining his detention in Windsor Castle; hut 
Henry did not consider it the less binding from the 
force and trencher} which had been used on that 
occasion ; and as Charles was now approaching the 
age of puberty, he expected shoitly to see the com¬ 
pletion of the marriage. The first person to infoim 
Henry of these negotiations was the French king 
himself, through the medium of the Duke of 
Longucville, who had been taken prisoner in the 
Battle of the Spurs and conveyed into England. 
That accomplished courtier soon won the favour of 
the English king; and when Henry was almost 
frantic at the treachcrv of his allies, the Duke 
adroitly proposed a family alliance with his master. 
Louis’s wife, Aline of Brittany, had died in the 
month of January, just in time for the furthering 

# James having died under sentence of excommunication, winch 
he incurred by breaking the treaty of peace, Hcmy, with some 
ostentation, applied to the pope for permission to gi\e Christian 
burial to his body ; and Leo X., in a letter dated the iltfthof Novem¬ 
ber, grunted him permission to inter it, ns requested, hoimuiably m 
St. Paul’s Cutliedrul. It, however, was left above ground at Sheen, 
till the tune of ICdwmd VI., when the monastery became the pio 
party and residence of Henry firey, Duke of Suffolk, who permitted 
it to be thrown into a lumber room among some old Umbels, lead, 
and other lubbish; in which state it was seen by Stow. In the 
leif-n of Elizabeth some wot km on cut off the head of the embalmed 
con me; and one Lancelot Young, master "lazier to her nmjestj, 
feeling a sweet anvour to proceed from it, brought it to bis house in 
Wood-street, Loudon, where he kept it for some time; but at length 
he caused it to be buried by the sexton of St. Michael’s, amongst 
other bones taken out of the charnel-house of that church.—Note’s 
Survey of London, 


of this sudden scheme. She had left no son, and 
her widower, notwithstanding his declining health, 
hoped that a new marriage might bless him with 
an heir. Negotiations in other quarters had been 
opened before Anne was buried ; but the friend¬ 
ship of Eugland was worth purchasing even at the 
price of taking a disagreeable wife,—and the Prin¬ 
cess Mary, on the contrary, was a beautiful and 
charming person. Henry, whose mind was seldom 
startled by sudden changes, caught at the proposal. 
Louis anxiously urged the treaty, mid the private 
feelings of the princess were disregarded, as in all 
such cases. Louis was fifty-three years old, Mary 
was sixteen, and passionately enamoured of Charles 
Brandon, Viscount Lisle, one of her brother’s 
favourites, and the handsomest and most accom¬ 
plished nobleman in the English court. The 
treaty, which was to secure lasting peace and nmitv 
between the two nations, was concluded with the 
usual forms: Louis agreed to pay Henry a million 
of crowns, in ten yearly instalments, iu discharge 
of arrears due on the old treaty of Estnplcs, and 
Henry agreed to give his sister Mary a dower of 
four hundred thousand crowns. On the 7th of 
August a marriage ceremony was performed at 
Greenwich, the Duke of Longucville acting as 
proxy for his master. If Mary was in no hurry to 
leave England, Louis was very impatient for her 
society, and he wrote more than once to hurry her 
departuie. On the 2nd of September lie addressed 
Wolscy, now Bishop of Lincoln and the manager 
of all Henry’s affairs, desiring that his queen might 
be sent over without delay; and on the same day 
the. Duke of Orleans wrote to Mary herself, be¬ 
seeching her to hasten her journey. A month 
after this I!enrv and his court accompanied the 
young Queen of France to Dover, where she em¬ 
barked for Boulogne, accompanied by a splendid 
retinue, among whom were Surrey, now Duke of 
Norfolk, her lover the Viscount Lisle, who had 
been created Duke of Suffolk, and An nr Dntei/n, 
then a pretty little gill and maid of honour.* On 
the 8th of October she made her public entrance 
into Abbeville, where she was joyfully received by 
her husband King Louis. On the following day 
the marriage was re-solemnised bv a French car¬ 
dinal, Louis sud'enug grievously from the gout 
during the ceremony ; and the day after, to the 
great vexation of the young queen, he dismissed 
the Lady Guilford, her governess. Sir Richaid 
Blount, her chamberlain, with all the rest of her 
English attendants except two or three mere 
menials. The accomplished Charles Brandon, 
however, remained with the Duke of Norfolk in 
quality of ambassador. On the 12th of October 
Mary addressed her brother, complaining bitterly 
of this treatment, and lamenting, above, all, the 
forced departure of her “ Mother Guilford.” 
“ Would to God,” she exclaims, “ that my Lord 
of York had come with me in the room of Norfolk ! 

# In the original lint signed by King Louis, which is presetved 
among the Cottonian MSS., .this pcisouuge \s mutely named us 
Altidamoytcllc liuleyn , 
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for then T am sure.T should hnve been left much 
more at mv heart's ease than I am now!” My 
Lord of York, was none other than AVolsev, who 
run through all the grades of church preferment 
with unprecedented vapidity, and who had been 
translated from Lincoln to the Archbishopric of 
York on the. preceding 5th of August. On the 
same day that she wrote to her brother the voting 
queen of France addressed her “ loving triend 
the archbishop, repeating her complaint that the 
morn next after her marriage till her servants, both 
men and women, hud been discharged, and begging 
him, as he loved the king,her brother, and herself, 
to find means to send bark to her her dear Mother 
Guilford. The history of these details is preserved 
in a scries of original litters full of minute and 
curious information* On the 7th of November 
Charles Brandon. Duke of Suffolk, and the other 
ambassador* in France, wrote to Ilenry a full 
account of bis sister’s roronatnm, which took place 
at St Denis on the 5lh of November, the Count of 
Angouleme, soon afterwards Francis I., lmldit gllte 
crown over her head, “to ease her of the weight 
thcieof,” during the greater part of the ceremony. 
On Monday the Gth she made her triumphal 
entrance into the capital, where she was received 
with such- ceremony, and by so many deputations 
from the nobility, the parliament, the univeisity, 
the chamber ol accounts, the municipality, “ and 
divers other which were too long; to write,” that site 
was neatly si\ hours in going fiom the Fort St. 
Denis to the palace. There was a grand allegorical 
pageant which ran a good deal upon the old con¬ 
cetto of tin 1 happy union of the Lily and the Ko-'e; 
and on the following day their began a stupendous 
course of jourtmgs and tournament^, where the 
Duke of Suffolk eaitied off every pn/e lot which 
he Contended, and where poor Louis, wince days ol 
chivalry were oven, attended in a litter, on account 
of his great weakness. The contrast was too un¬ 
favourable to the royal husband ! When the 
jousts were over, Suffolk vviote to Wolsev, modestly 
telling him, among other things, that, by God’s 
blessing, all the Kuglismen who had entered the 
lists had “sped well,” as tie was sure my Lord 
Archbishop would hear (mm others. T lie gallant 
Brandon certainly excited a great jealousy among 
the French courtiers ; and, if we are to believe the 
majority of the Flench writers of the time, the 
attachment between turn and Queen Mary wets 
apparent from the moment of their arrival in 
France, and excited suspicion notwithstanding their 
great prudence and irreproachable conduct. It 
should he noted, however, that the immorality 
which went by the mild name of gallantly was 
exceedingly prevalent in the French court, and soon 
became more so. In the month of December Louis 
wrote to his “good brother, cousin, and gossip,” 
the king of England, to ex pi ess his happiness in 
this marriage; and on the 1st of January following 
he expired at. Paris, worn out with sickness and 
debility. Louis was a prince of many excellent 

• Sir Henry KIUb’h Collection. 
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qualities: he obtained from a better source than 
court flattery the glorious title of Father of Ins 
People, and his subjects sincerely lamented his 
death—for a few days. Mary was certainly not an 
inconsolable widow. It was generally rumoured 
that Francis L, who now ascended the throne of 
France in the twenty-first year of his age, was not 
insensible to her beauty and accomplishments; 
hut he was provided with a queen, having recently 
married the Princess Claude, daughter of the late 
King Louis and Anne of Brittany. Ten days 
after the death of her husband we find Queen M ary 
writing a very cool letter to AV obey to ask what 
her brother meant to do with her now that his 
grace the king of France was departed to God, and 
assuring him that her conduct had been such as to 
redound to the honour of the king her brother and 
of herself. There is another letter of a later date, 
addressed to Henry himself, in which she earnestly 
beseeches him to’ send for her out of France in 
order that she might shortly sec his face again, 
which was the thing in this world she most longed 
for. Ilenry then sent the Duke, ol Suffolk, Sir 
Richard Wingfield, and Dr. West, with “a goodly- 
hand of yeomen all in black,” to bring the. princess 
home again. Mary, who had been lint quite three 
months a wife, and scarcely two mouths a widow, 
gave heart and hand to her lover, and was privately 
married at Paris to the captivating Brandon, almost 
as soon ns he arrived at that capital. It had not 
1 xw'n unusual for princesses of the blood to marry 
subjects, hut the notion ol the royal dignity was 
now wonderfully on the increase.; and it had been 
set down as law, at least as far hack as Henry VI., 
that no such marriages should he allowed without 
the express permission ol the king; and tor this it 
appears Mary did not ask. She wrote to implore 
pardon for the stop she had taken to secutc her 
own happiness, and then travelled with her hus¬ 
band to Calais, \vheio a more public marriage was 
solemnised shortly after. Henry for a time was, 
or appeared to he, exceedingly wroth at the unequal 
match; and on their u-turn to England, in the 
month of August, the duke and duchess went to 
their manor in Suffolk instead of joining the court. 
Thence Mary wrote another supplicutoiy letter, in 
which, after repeating her regret at the great and 
high displeasure of his highness against, her and 
my Lord of Suffolk for the marriage between them, 
she proceeded to assure him that she did not enter 
into that marriage through mere sinful appetite.* 
The king, however, had a warm affection both for 
his sister Mary and for the accomplished Brandon, 
wlio had been’brought, up with him from his child¬ 
hood, and who delighted Ilenry by his cheerful 
humour, his gallant deportment,, and his great 
address in tournaments and all martial exercises ; 
and a perfect reconciliation soon took place, aided 
liy the good-will of my “ Lord Cardinal,”—for Wol- 
sev, still rising, got the cardinal’s hat in the course 
of this summer.f 

’• “ OP niiv svnt'walc npjivtjdr.” 

+ Ellis’s letters. —llall.— Hi shop Godwin.—1 list, do Bayard.-* 
lidtcre tie’ riinci|>i.—Original Letters quoted by Fiddes. 
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It is time to say a word touching the history of 
this gorgeous churchman, who for nearly twenty 
■years wwj more king of England than Henry him¬ 
self. Thomas Wolscy was the son of a substantial 
butcher of Ipswich. His father, who was rather 
wealthy for the time, procured him a good educa¬ 
tion, and brought him up for the church. He 
studied at Oxford, where, on account of his pre¬ 
cocity and early attainments, he was honoured with 
the name of the Boy Bachelor. Eor some time lie 
taught the grammar school adjoining to Magda¬ 
len college. Among other pufils the sons of the 
Marrptess of Dorset were committed to his cure, and, 
by means of the marquess, the parsonage of Liming- 
ton in Somersetshire,—“ no very mean one,”— 
was bestowed upon him. lie was not distinguished 
at any period of his life by temperance and sobriety 
and a command of his passions: in the hot season 
of youth he appears to have been guilty of sundry 
indiscretions. There is an old tradition which, if 
not strictly true, is at least told by nearly all the 
English writeis of the time. It is, that soon after 
taking possession of his living in Somersetshire, 
Sir Annas l’aulet, for some misconduct, clapped 
him m the stocks, a punishment not usually in- 
fhcled upon oilier “ than beggars and base 
people.”* It is quite ccitain that the young 
parson soon grew weary of the obscurity of a 
eottnliy life; “ hearing a mind that looked beyond 
this poor benefice,” which lie soon left to become 
domestic chaplain to the treasurer of Calais. The 
treasurer introduced him to the notice of Bishop 
I'ox, the cmimng minister and diplomatist,—“ it 
man that knew rightly how to judge of good wits.” 
Fox, finding in the young man sutlicient learning 
and admirable activity, and great, aptitude for the 
despatch of public business, warmly recommended 
him to his master Henry VIE, whose particular 
talent it was to discover the abilities of other men, 
and who never employed a dull one. Henry, who, 
besides, had alwa\s business upon hand that 
required diligence and adroitness, presently em¬ 
ployed Wolsev in certain secret atlairs of great 
moment, and Wolscy more than justified the warm 
lenimmendutum of his patron the bishop. “ W hat 
need many words V” exclaims an episcopal his- 
tomm; “he so far pleased the king, that, in slioit 
tune he became a great man, and was first pin¬ 
ioned to the deanery of Lincoln and then made the 
king’s almoner.”t Of the nature of one particular 
alhur m which the cautious old king employed 
Wolscy we are duly informed. In the last years of 
Ins life, when he was ransacking Europe for a rich 

* “ W hat the matti-l was," hiiis tin 1 old l!isho|i ol' ltdrforil, " ilia! 
NO OX a-|icr, Ill'll 11,[II il-ii in-f W,i[m'\ 1 know 1 ml; tin- I knoll , 1ll.il 
Wiil-ey. brinj. iiln-mai'ils iiiiuUiCmilitl.il amt land Cliam-rHor id 
I'.njUand. ho knewnihly jnmiidieil Huh mjmy tlinl Sn Anitas I'anli l 
nas lain to chinei' atleiiibinri* nt I.ondtui somi* yours, and, 1>\ all 
ni.miii'r id 1 oliHoitnioiisnoHs, lot'tiny t.ivoni Willi lmn. Tlion- lonniins 
to tills day Cti’ijln ol .lamas I.) a HUfliointd toHlimony horool in n 
I) in Min it min tin, nato of lint Middle To tuple in i ami Ion, limit by I lie 
lunula 1 1 tlie time of Ins litloiiiliinoi. tlioie, and iieokeil nmnil alioiit 
ioiy sninptnonsli uith the oaiitilM)’n arins, ho|mi|r Ihondij some, 
what to nllHy the wrntli nt'llie inoonsod piel.de." It will ho lemem- 
hori'd, tiouevor, Unit Sir Amins hull boon n liner unit tax-e.ithoior 
under Henry VII. 

. t Ibid. . 


wife, he’despatched “the almoner” to the im¬ 
perial court to treat, w ith proper discretion, for the 
hand of Margaret Duchess of Savoy, the daughter 
of Maximilian. 

Upon the death of the old king there was n 
struggle for supremacy in the council between 
Bishop Fox and the Duke of Norfolk, then Earl 
of Surrey. The bishop was not slow in perceiving 
that the earl, whose military character and tastes 
pleased the young king, was getting the upper 
hand, and, to counteract this influence, he intro¬ 
duced Wolscy, who could change lute like a chame¬ 
leon, and adapt himself to the tastes and humours 
of every man who was rieli and powerful enough 
to reward his versatile genius. It. was the old story 
—the tool was too sharp for the hand that would 
have worked with it for its own purposes. Instead 
of propping the bishop against the weight of the 
earl, the chaplain supplanted them both, and soon 
acquired more power and influence at court than 
they hcUever possessed between them. Though 
nearly twenty years his senior, Wolsev glided into 
all the tastes mid habits of the young king, some 
of which, however, seem to have been natural to 
him ; and, though a churchman, lie became a sort 
of model and a bosom friend to Henry, whose chief, 
lmt not only ambition it was, to figure as a warlike 
monarch and perfect knight. We have noticed 
his love of literature. Of the hooks he had read 
many were of the school divinity ;* and his favourite 
author was the subtilising St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Wolscy could entertain linn on this subject, which 
he had studied professionally; and, with a happy 
facility, he could pass from St. Thomas to the 
ladies and allairs of gallantry. Bishop Fox had 
acquired great fume as a deviser and manager of 
feasts, pageants, and court entertainments; hut Ins 
conceptions appear to have been tame ami nig¬ 
gardly compared to those of Wolsev, w ho was a 
great refiner of sensual pleasures, and whose talent 
for magnificence amounted almost to genius. Nor 
did Ins clerical character prevent, him from taking 
an active part in the halls and feasts and parties 
of pleasure : lie ate and drank as freely as any of 
the lav courtiers; he sang merry songs, and occa¬ 
sionally would join in the dance. Nature had 
given him a large faculty of enjoyment, and it was 
easy for so prosperous a man to keep up a gav and 
cheerful humour. His craft and cunning vveie 
covered w ith a thick,rich varnish of frankness and 
blunt ness, the must deceptive of all cheats. Henry, 
according to an old writer, had “as little inclina¬ 
tion to trouble himself with business as a wild ox 
has to he yoked to the plough ;” and it quite suited 
Wolscy’s views to encourage, this leeluig, and to 
take the whole business of government upon him¬ 
self. “The king,” said this convincing preacher, 
“ should hawk and limit, and, as much as him list, 
use honest recreations. If so be he should at any 
time desire suddenly to become an old man, by 

* According to several account-* I lean’s father had at one tinjo 
defined him ,for the church. Hence lus Knowledge of divinity, 
chutcU mubic, &c. 
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intermeddling in old men’s cares, he should not 
■want those (meaning himself) that would in the 
evening, in one or two words, relate the effect of a 
whole day’s consultation.” In a short time it wns 
seen that there was nothing to be done but through 
him and by him ; “ For he was the man that was 
made choice of, who, like another Mercury, should 
pass between this our Jove and the senate of the 
lesser gods.” 

A few months after the return of the Princess 
Mary from France, Archbishop Warham, finding 
his authority reduced to nothing, resigned the 
seals, upon which Wolsey became chancellor of 
the kingdom. This high promotion was soon fol¬ 
lowed by another of an ecclesiastical description : 
in consequence of services rendered or promised, 
Leo X. appointed him to the important and lucra¬ 
tive post of papal legate. He now became most 
gorgeous in Iris dress, retinue, housekeeping, and 
all other things ; carrying pomp, and ceremony, 
and expense to a higher pitch than mcn*had ever 
before seen in a subject. His fine portly figure 
was set. off with silks and satins of the finest tex¬ 
ture and richest scarlet or crimson dye ; his neck 
and shoulders were covered with a tippet of costly 
sables ; his gloves were of red silk ; his hat, of a 
cardinal, was scarlet; his shoes were silver gilt, 
inlaid with pearls and diamonds. The eye of 
imagination is dazzled by this warm and glowing 
picture.* It was calculated at one time that his 
income, with the pensions and presents he received 
from foreign princes, equalled the revenue of the 
crown. His taste was rather for spending than 
accumulating. He maintained a train of eight 
hundred persons, amongst whom were nine or ten 
lords, the beggared descendants of proud barons. 
He had fifteen knights, and forty squires. All his 
domestics were splendidly attired : his cook wore a 
satin or velvet jerkin, and a chain of gold round 
his neck. When he appeared in public his cardi¬ 
nal’s hat w'as borne before him by a person of 
rank: two priests, the tallest and best-looking that 
could Ire found, immediately preceded him, carry¬ 
ing two ponderous silver crosses ; two gentlemen, 
each bearing a silver staff, walked before the two 
priests; and in front of all went his pursuivant-at- 
arms, hearing a huge mace of silver gilt. Most of 
his followers were mounted upon spirited horses, 
perfect in training, and richly caparisoned ; but be 
himself, as a priest, rode a mule, with saddle and 
saddle-cloth of crimson velvet, and stirrups of 
silver gilt. At his levee, which he held every 
morning at an early hour, after a verv short mass, he 
always appeared clad all in red ! Henry seems to 
have taken a pride in the. splendour of his favourite, 
and jealousy was probably avoided by his consi¬ 
dering all this glory as a mere reflection of bis own. 
Even the nation was less jealous of the low-born 
minister than might have been expected ; for 
Wolsey was an excellent paymaster, and constantly 
gave largesses to the people and alms to the poor. 
At the same time he encouraged men of learning, 

• It is drawn by Cavendish, one of Wolsey** own servants. 


exerted himself for the revival of classical lite¬ 
rature, and endowed colleges. Indeed, Wolsey, 
though the most absolute minister of ai> absolute 
king, was rather popular than otherwise until 
Henry’s wants obliged him to overtax the people. 
As chancellor he dispensed strict justice, though 
his severity too often savoured of the system of 
Empson and Dudley; for he set round fines on the 
heads of rich offenders, without any very scrupu¬ 
lous attention to legal forms or the positive amount 
of their guilt. He, however, repressed with a 
strong hand the arbitrary power of the aristocracy, 
which was not much at court, but still a great, 
thing in the country ; and be put down thieves and 
robbers, improving the police by encouraging the 
sheriffs and local magistrates. On the whole, ami 
with reference to that age, his home-government 
was not a bad one; “and, certainly,” says an old 
writer, “they that lived in that age. would not 
stick to say that this kingdom never flourished 
more than when Wolsev did ; to whose wisdom 
they attributed the wealth and safety that they en¬ 
joyed, and the due administration of justice to all 
without exception.” His foreign politics were had 
and base enough, as will be seen in our narrative 
of the course of events, which will also place in 
its proper light the whole moral being of this ex¬ 
traordinary man, whose history, for many years, is 
almost the history of his country. His faults and 
vices were of a gigantic growth ; hut Wolsey was 
no vulgar upstart—no sordid mind.* 

Francis I., the. new king of France, whose views 
were all directed beyond the Alps, gladly renewed 
the treaty which his predecessor Louis had eon- 
eluded with Henry at the time of his marriage ; 
and this new league was published by proclamation 
in London. Having secured pence with England, 
and resumed alliances with Venice, with Genoa, 
and some other states, Francis poured sixty thousand 
men into the plains of Lombardy, part of whom 
crossed the Alps by a pass to tin: left of Mount 
Genevre, which had never before been attempted 
by an army. His first object was the conquest, or 
rather the recovery of the duchy of Milan, which 
was then held by Maximilian Sforza, a native 
prince, who relied entirely on the favour of the 
pope and on the arms of the Swiss mercenaries. 
The hold and skilful movements of the French 
brought them suddenly among the scattered columns 
of the Swiss, who were beaten in detail, and pre¬ 
vented from uniting. Negotiations were begun 
for a capitulation, when twenty thousand of their 
countrymen descended from the Alps, and so much 
revived the spirit of the Swiss that they determined 
to risk a general engagement. The head-quarters 
of Francis were at Marignano ; the Swiss were 
collected behind the walls of Milan. The two 
armies were thus only separated by about ten 
miles, and the road between them, running across a 
flat and, to some extent, a marshy country, was, for 
the greater part an elevated causeway, with a ditch 
on either side. Stimulated by a cardinal legate, who 

• Cavendish,—Fiddes,—Hall,—Bishop Godwin. 



had more 7cal than knowledge of military affairs, 
the Swiss resolved, without waiting for reinforce¬ 
ments from the pope, to sally out hy this road 
and attack the French in the positions they 
had chosen, not having so much before their 
eyes the great superiority of the enemy, particu¬ 
larly in artillery and cavalry, as the memory of the 
many victories they had formerly gained over the 
French.* So eager were they for the fight that 
they would not wait an hour, but began their 
march when the day was far advanced. About 
two hours before sunset they advanced to the attack, 
and with such fury that they drove in sonic of the 
French columns of infantry, and took part of their 
artillery.. But Francis, surrounded by a squadron 
of determined men, threw himself in the van, and 
presently charged along the road with the mass of 
his cavalry. The Swiss held firm, and a fierce 
combat, ensued, in which the French gens-d’armes 
suffered severely, and were broken more than once 
hy the brave Swiss infantry. They fought through 
the evening until the setting of the moon, when 
darkness obliged them to cease. Francis retired, 
wounded with lances in several places, and so worn 
out with fatigue that, as soon as he dismounted, 
he threw himself upon the carriage of one of his 
guns and fell asleep. But he had short time for 
rest anywhere: the affair thus far was decidedly 
unfavourable to him ; lie had lost fifteen pieces of 
heavy artillery, a great many men, and some of 
his best, officers; and the shouts and songs of the 
Swiss, who were reposing close at hand upon the 
around where they had so bravely fought, gave 
him full assurance that they were only waiting for 
daylight to renew the conflict. The cardinal legate 
had sent them out wine and provisions from Milan, 
and they were altogether in a much better condition 
than the French troops, and the allies and merce¬ 
naries serving with them. During the night a 
report was spread all over the country that the 
French army had been thoroughly defeated, and 
couriers were despatched with this intelligence to 
different parts of Italy. Fully aware of his critical 
situation, Francis passed the greater part of the 
night, in removing his artillery to better positions, 
and in making a better distiibution of his forces: 
he also sent to hasten the advance of Alviano, who 
commanded the light cavalry of his allies, the, Ve¬ 
netians, who had an army in the field. At. the first 
peep of day the Swiss recommenced the attack with 
more fury than ever, but, by moving forward, they 
became exposed to a flank fire of the whole French 
artillery. Still they kept their ground ; and they 
were on the point of routing the French cavalry 
anew, when, just as the sun rose above the horizon, 
Alviano came up with his light horse, and attacked 
them in the rear. The Swiss, believing that he 
was followed by the whole Venetian army, then 
sounded a retreat, which was executed with great 
coolness and order. Placing their wounded in the 
centre, and carrying off their field-pieces on their 
shoulders, they moved with slow and measured 
• (Juicciartlini, 


steps along the road to Milan, with their faces still 
turned to the enemy, and without the least con¬ 
fusion, Such was the effect on the French army 
that neither infantry nor cavalry had the boldness 
to follow them. Two detached companies that 
occupied a farm-house off the road, were surprised 
and burnt by the Venetian light-horse; but the 
rest of the Swiss army, with the same brave spirit 
beaming in their eyes, returned untouched to 
Milan. But they left behind them on the field 
eight thousand dead, mixed with nearly an equal 
number of their enemies. The pikes of the moun¬ 
taineers had levelled some of the loftiest crests of 
France, and such another victory would have forced 
Francis to fly hack across the Alps. Never since 
the days of Henry V., and the Bedfords and 
Talbots, had the French encountered such un¬ 
daunted foes; and the Swiss, like the English of 
that time, fought all on foot. “This is not a battle 
of men,” exclaimed Trivulzio : ami the Italian 
veteran i^lded, that the eighteen battles in which 
he had fought before were mere child’s play com¬ 
pare* to this fierce encounter at Mnrignnno. The 
day after the battle, which was finished on the 
14th of September, most of the Swiss quitted the 
service of Sf'orza, who had no money, and retired 
leisurely, hy way of Como, to their own mountains. 
The brilliant valour of Francis was rewarded hy 
the surrender of Milan, and the temporary occu¬ 
pation of the whole duchy.* 

The military glory which the young French 
king thus acquired beyond the Alps excited the 
jealousy of Henry, and an outcry was raised in 
the English court against French ambition and 
encroachment. As Francis had given great offence 
to Wolsey, that powerful favourite encouraged the 
hostile feelings of his master,“and recommended 
him to form a fresh alliance with the Emperor 
Maximilian, in order to expel the French from 
Italy. If there had been money in hand war 
would have been immediately declared against 
Francis, hut Henry hy this time had completely 
exhausted the treasures left to him hy his lather; 
and Maximilian, on his side, was still the “ money¬ 
less,” and could do nothing without English sub¬ 
sidies. He soon adopted an expedient which, hy 
a very correct estimate of Henry’s character, he 
calculated would induce him to make greater exer¬ 
tions for the raising of money than the mere pros¬ 
pect of a doubtful war. Gradually he hinted that 
lif was weary of the weight of the imperial crown, 
and might be easily persuaded to resign it, for a 
proper consideration in money, to the English 
king. Duped as he had been hy Maximilian 
already, Henry’s greedy vanity took the bait; and 
the Earl of Worcester and Dr. Cuthbcrt Tunstall, 
afterwards Bishop of Durham, were sent as ambas¬ 
sadors to the emperor’s court to negotiate for this 
cession of a title. Tunstall, who was one of the 
most accomplished scholars in Europe, and a man 
of business besides, piescntly discovered the spe¬ 
cious cheat. After begging his short-sighted 
* (JluccisrUiili. 
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master to parclou Ids frankness, he went on to say, 
in an admirable letter, “ Surely, please your grace, 
your election to the empire cannot lie brought 
about by no means, for divers considerations. First, 
that, like as in the election of the pope, a certain 
form is to he kept, which, not observed, maketh 
the election to be void, so, of ancient time and 
ordinance of the universal church, a certain form 
must lx; observed in choosing of the emperor, 
which omitted, the election is void. One of the 
chief points in the election of the emperor is, that 
he which shall be elected must he native of Ger¬ 
many, and subject to the empire; whereas your 
grace is not, nor never since the Christain faith 
the kings of England were, subject to the empire; 
hut the crown of England is an empire of itself, 
much better than now the empire of Home; for 
which cause your grace weareth a close crown. . . . 
Besides, that the form of the election contained! 
that first he must he the king of the Romans, and 
(lie coronation at Rome maketh him have,flic name 
of emperor, where before he is called lm^ king 
of the Romans. Over this, if the emperor which 
now is remain still king of the Romans, as I un¬ 
derstand he inteudeth to do, then, even if your 
grace were eligible, and under the empire, yet ye 
could not he chosen emperor, because you were 
never king of the Romans. . . . For which consi¬ 
deration I repute it. impossible that your grace be 
chosen: and I am afraid lest the said offer, being 
so specious at the first hearing, was only made to 
get thereby some money of your grace.” In another 
letter from the emperor’s court the learned Tunstall 
tells him that it is a place of great dissimulation 
and fair words, where no promises arc kept.* 
Henry was convinced; and he not only gave up 
his dream of being an emperor, but also his pro¬ 
jected alliance with Maximilian, for the purpose of 
driving the French out of Italy. Nor did lie stop 
at negatives. When once turned from a line of 
policy, it was his general custom to run for a time 
in a directly contrary direction. Francis, after 
securing himself in possession of the Milanese, 
went on to Bologna, where he held ft long confer¬ 
ence with the pope, whom he won over by bis 
liberal treatment and the fascination of bis manners. 
Leo, indeed, thought himself compelled to change 
his line of policy, and to promote the interests of 
the French in Italy, instead of opposing them as 
he had hitherto done. It is said that he. eycn 
suggested to Francis the conquest of the kingdom 
of Naples, which was rashly undertaken some six 
or seven years latter. In the following spring tile 
French monarch re-crossed the Alps, leaving the 
Constable Bourbon to govern the duchy of Milan, 
lie soon applied himself to arrange a reconciliation 
with Wolsey, and by means which are not ex¬ 
plained, but at which it is not difficult to guess, my 
Lord Cardinal was converted from an enemy into 
a zealous friend. A treaty of alliance, offensive 
and defensive, was then set on foot, and at length, 
on the 4th of October, 1518, it was solemnly 

• Ellis's Letters. The originals are.iu the, British Museum. 


ratified. Henry’s biographer, Lord Herbert, holds 
up this treaty as a model for princes ; but we see 
little in it that, is new, either in matter or manner, 
and all its clauses were broken more rapidly even 
than usual. It was agreed, as a basis, that the infant 
dauphin, the son of Francis, should be contracted 
to Henry’s daughter, the Princess Mary, who was 
then about a year and a half old ; and that Henry 
should restore Touruny to Francis upon payment 
of 600,000 crowns, and under charge of an annual 
pension of 12,000 livres, which Wolse.y was to re¬ 
ceive in lieu of the revenues of the bishopric of 
that city. The cardinal, in the course of the ne¬ 
gotiations, had not neglected his own interests, and 
he had a confidential agent attached to the embassy 
in France. “ The French commissioners,” writes 
this agent, “ severally apart, answered, that the 
king and the council were determined to send your 
grace a marvellous great present, but what it 
should be, or what jtime it should be sent, I could 
in no wise get of them. Notwithstanding, the 
admiral said to me at. another time, that before 
long time the king would send your grace sortie 
other pleasure, and be desired me to let him know 
what would best content you. I answered, that 
1 could not tell, but 1 supposed it was most con¬ 
venient to send you goodly plate or other rich 
jewels.”* 

a.d. 1519. —Henry’s jealousy of Francis seemed 
now converted into a vehement admiration ; and 
lie proposed a personal interview to take place in 
the month of July, 1519, between Calais and Bou¬ 
logne. In the month of March of that year Sir 
Richard Wingfield wrote to his master from Paris, 
that he had nearly settled all the difficult points of 
etiquette with the French court, as to the meeting 
and embracing one another on horseback without 
descending, and the like; adding, that the French 
courtiers and ministers were delighted at the 
notion, and felt quite certain, that if the two great 
kings came once together, they would often meet, 
thereafter by a mutual wish. But this scene of 
parade was postponed in consequence of the occur¬ 
rence of a great political crisis, which wholly occu¬ 
pied the attention of Europe for many months, 

The Emperor Maximilian died suddenly in the 
month of January, 1519, and Francis proposed 
himself as candidate for the vacant dignity. Henry, 
in the month of March, when his head was full of 
the pageantry to be' gotten up for their meeting, 
promised the French king his countenance and 
support; a little later (in the month of May) he 
sent the learned Richard Pace to the German 
electors, to announce himself as a candidate. But 
a greater than Henry or than Francis was now in 
the arena—one whose Successful ambition was 
soon to eclipse them both. This was the Arch¬ 
duke Charles, who had once been betrothed to the 
Princess Mary, Henry’s sister.. By the death of 
his maternal grandfather, old Ferdinand of Ara¬ 
gon, which happened in 1510, Charles hud become 
possessor of the whole Spanish monarchy; and 
# Taylor's MS. Diary, quoted by Turner, Ilist. Eng. 
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now, on the death of Maximilian, his paternal 
grandfather, he proposeid himself as his successor 
in the empire. The claims of Charles were in all 
essentials preferable to those of Francis; he was 
of a German house (of the Imperial House of 
Austria); he was born at Ghent, and was, by right 
of inheritance, sovereign of the Low Countries, 
which were held to l>e a subject part of the empire. 
The German electors had often been most corrupt, 
and Francis flattered himself that he could set 
aside all these advantages by intrigue and bribery* 
But the Lord of the Netherlands, of Naples and 
Sicily, of Spain and the Indies, was a much richer 
• sovereign.than the French king; and as for poli¬ 
tical intrigue, Francis, though his senior in years, 
was a mere child to Charles, whose councils were 
directed by the most cunning diplomatists in 
Europe—men wlio had studied their craft in the 
school of his grandfather Ferdinand and Cardinal 
Ximenes. There was another great advantage on the 
side of Charles: while Maximilian was deluding 
Henry with the hope of the imperial crown, he was 
exerting himself to the utmost to make sure of 
that crown for his grandson; and though lie 
did not succeed with all the electors, he laid a 
good foundation in Germany, where, from the long 
continuance of the dignity in the Austrian line, 
people were inclined to think that it had become 
in a manner inherent in that family. (What the 
German people never could have thought of, was 
to appoint a French prince.) Ilenry soon found 
that, between two such competitors, there was no 
chance for him; and, either from that common de¬ 
sire, men feel for being on the winning side, or 
from some new disgust against Francis, or in a 
lame attempt at manoeuvre, he wrote to assure 
Charles of his earnest wishes that he might prove 
the successful candidate.! This young king went 
from Spain to the Netherlands; and while the 
electors were debating in the Diet of Frafikfort, he 
raised an army, which he kept sufficiently near to 
overawe the Diet, and yet sufficiently distant to 
save appearances. After long deliberations, and a 
rapid circulation both of French and Spanish 
money, Charles was elected emperor on the 28th 
of June. Francis bore his disappointment and his 
heavy pecuniary losses with seeming lightness of 
heart, saying to the Spanish ambassadors that, in 
ambition as in love, a discarded suitor, ought never 
to cherish resentment. But notwithstanding this 

• Francis told Sir Thomas Boleyn, who was one of Henry's am¬ 
bassadors, that ho would spend three millions of gold but he would 
succeed. 

t At the same time, however. Sir Thomas Boleyu conveyed to 
Francis the most solemn assurances of Henry’s support, and also (at 
the same lime,or very nearly so.) Fkoo recommendod his master to 
the electors. Pace fell sick during his negotiations at Fianki'ort. 
From a letter written to Wolsey, at this moment, by John Clerk, 
afterwards Bishop of Bath and Wells, it should appear, that the car¬ 
dinal was now averse to Henry’s pressing his hopeless suit. “As 
touching his enterprise of-the empire,” wmt*B Clerk, “ yon may be 
assured that I have reasoned as deeply as my pour wits would servo 
me, not varying from your instructions, and that for mine own in¬ 
terest; but his grace (the king), as me thluketh, considereth no 
jeopardies. Notwithstanding, his grace said that he would slcejt and 
dream upon the matter, and give me an answer upon the morning ."— 
State Papers, reign of Henry VIII., published by his Majesty’s 
Record Commission, a.d. 1830. 
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bon mot, he was deeply mortified, and he felt that 
he and Charles must he rivals for life. This, 
however, in all probability would li?ive happened 
even if there had been no imperial crown to con¬ 
tend for. Ever since Charles VIII. had car¬ 
ried his lances through the defiles of the Alps—for 
more than twenty years—there had been a struggle 
between the French and the Spaniards for the 
dominion of Italy; and "it was not likely that this 
would be given up under two young, active, and 
warlike princes, at a moment when Charles held 
the whole, of the south of that beautiful peninsula, 
and when Francis lmd obtained a firm footing on 
the north of it. And even if this rich prize had 
not existed, there were abundant grounds for 
quarrel. France claimed possession of Navarre, 
which had been seized by Ferdinand, and Charles 
laid claim to Burgundy, which had been wrested 
from his grandmother by Louis XI. And even 
had these particular sources of discord been want¬ 
ing, two such neighbours would have been sure to 
find some others. 

The eagerness with which each of these rivals 
attempted to secure to himself the friendship of 
the King of England, was fluttering to the [lower 
and importance of the nation; but Henry was 
utterly incapable of benefiting either himself or his 
people, or the cause of humanity, by the advan¬ 
tages afforded him by his enviable position. On 
the 6th of July he ordered Wolsey to draw up, 
“ as his politic wisdom should think best,” letters 
of congratulation to Charles ;* and on the 8th of 
the same month we find Wolsey stating, in a 
letter to his master, that Do Hesdin, Charles’s 
ambassador, complained that proper respect had 
not been paid in London to this grand occasion, 
and that the French in London were making 
“ dishonourable bruits thereof, to the hindrance of 
the entire love and amity established between his 
highness and the emperor.” Wolsey recom¬ 
mends them to assemble themselves at St. Paul’s 
on the Sunday next coming, and also “ at night to 
cause joy-fires to be made throughout the city,” 
which he considered the best means of “ purging 
the suspicion” of the Spanish ambassador. “ Ami 
to the intent,” he adds, “ that the French king 
shall not take this doing in ill part, I purpose 
to make the French ambassador privy to such 
solemnity, notifying unto him, that, standing the 
goad amity between your grace and the emperor, 
you can no less do, and that you would have made 
sernblable solemnities and congratulations for the 
honour of his master, if he had been advanced to 
the said dignity; not doubting but the French 
ambassador will take this overture and direction in 
good part.” The cardinal also informed the king 
that, m order to prevent the spreading of “ ill 
bruits and reports as might be made,” he had 
stopped all manner of passages in the sea ports— 
which was rather a common practice in those 

• This letter to Wolsey, in tho hand-writing of Sir Thomas Aloie, 
is preserved in the British Museum, and is printed in Sir Homy 
Ellis's collection, and in the State JPaperB published l*y government.' 
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days.* It is quite clear that both king and mi¬ 
nister wished to play a double game, and to keep 
on the best «f terms, for the present, with both 
Charles and Francis. Wliat advantages Ilcnry 
proposed to himself are not so obvious; but Wul- 
sey had recently touched the French king's money, 
and was probably expecting more, while, with the 
emperor, he was engaging for a still higher prize. 
When Francis requested the king to fulfil his 
former purpose, and pass over to the continent to a 
personal interview, it was agreed to give him this 
great sign of friendship and confidence; and the 
meeting was fixed for the following summer. 
Upon learning this appointment Charles was 
greatly alarmed, and his ambassadors in England 
did all that they could to break it. But Henry, 
who longed to display his magnificence, was firm 
to his purpose, and, as the time approached 
(towards the end of Mav), he removed with his 
queen and court from Greenwich to Canterbury. 
He bad scarcely collected his finery for embarka¬ 
tion at Dover, when be received news that the 
emperor was in the Channel. According to the 
commonly received account, Henry was taken by 
surprise, hut not so was his minister. Wolsey 
had opened a secret negotiation with Spain, where 
the emperor was then residing, and had concerted 
this opportune visit; and Charles had granted his 
“ most dear friend” a pension of 7000 ducats, 
secured upon two Spanish bishoprics. Wolsey 
was now detached from Canterbury with a splen¬ 
did train to meet the imperial guest, who anchored 
at Hythe on the 2fith of May. The lord cardinal 
met him on the water in a magnificent barge, and 
escorted him and bis court to the beach, where they 
all landed under a canopy glittering with gold and 
embroidery, and hearing the device of the black 
eagle. The illustrious strangers were lodged in 
Dover Castle, whither Henry repaired to pay 
his respects, lie arrived by torch-light, and 
saluted and embraced the emperor very tenderly. 
They conferred together in private during a great 
part of the night ; and on the morrow, being Whit- 
Sunday, they rode together in great state to Can¬ 
terbury, the emperor always keeping the right 
hand, and the Eail of Derby bearing the sword of 
state before thermf As they approached the ca¬ 
thedral they were met by Wolsey at the bead of a 
procession of the clergy, and conducted into the 
church. The cathedral, the adjoining monastery, 
and the different buildings thereto attached, and 
which formed a little town in themselves, were 
then at the height of their glory, enriched by the 
accumulated donations of nearly a thousand years. 
“ Every place,” says Erasmus, “ was enlightened 
with the lustre of most precious stones, and the 
church throughout abounded with more than royal 
treasure.” But it was the shrine of St. Thomas 
Becket, wherein were inclosed the relics of the 
martyr, that blazed like a sun in the midst of 

• Thi* long letter of Wolsey i* published in the Stftic Paper?, from 
a draft presorted in the Hiitish Museum. 

f Derby, it »|>pears, was one of Wolsey’s retinue. 
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brilliant satellites.' It was said of this shrine that 
it was so embossed with jewels and enriched with 
precious workmanship, that gold was the meanest 
thing about it. The sovereigns, according to pre¬ 
cedent, laid their,offerings on the tomb, and some 
time was spent thtre in devotions, not only by the 
emperor, hut even by him who shortly after defaced 
the monument and seized upon that infinite trea¬ 
sure. From the church they proceeded to the 
palace of the Archbishop of Canterbury, where the 
emperor was joyfully welcomed by Queen Cathe¬ 
rine, who was his aunt. Here, too, Charles saw, for 
the first time, Henry’s sister Mary, late Queen- 
Dowager of France, and now Duchess of Suffolk. 
He gazed with unconcealed admiration on her exqui¬ 
sitely beautiful person; and it is said that, remem¬ 
bering how she had been affianced to him, he bitterly 
regretted the political views by which he had lost 
such a wife, and that these thoughts marred all 
the splendid festivities which were got up to do him 
honour. But if those tender feelings ever existed 
at all, they must have been of transient duration in 
such a mind; and Charles spent a good part of 
the time of his short visit in arranging fresh 
schemes of ambition, or in securing Wolsey to his 
interests. The cardinal, who considered every ad¬ 
vancement hut ns a step to something higher, 
sighed for the triple crown of Koine; and the 
adroit emperor engaged to give him all the weight 
of his influence whenever the present pope should 
die. He also made Wolsey some magnificent pre¬ 
sents, and conciliated his pride by treating him 
with great reverence, and affecting to submit to 
His superior judgment in state affairs. Three 
days were spent in this manner, and, on the fourth, 
Charles re-embarked at Sandwich, and set sail lor 
his Netherland dominions, well satisfied that, by 
anticipating and by winning Wolsey, he had pre¬ 
vented any evil consequences that might otherwise 
have arisen out of the more formal interview with 
Francis. On the same day Henry, with the car¬ 
dinal, the. queen, and the whole court, sailed for 
Calais to keep that appointment. The place' fixed 
upon, after deliberations of an interminable length, 
was within the English pale, between Guisnes and 
Art!res. The manner of meeting and the whole 
regulation of the ceremonial and pageant were left 
by both monarchs to Wolsey, who, us we have 
mentioned, had a decided genius for such matters, 
Francis thought to flatter the vanity of the car¬ 
dinal by this arrangement; but his making Wol¬ 
sey a master of the ceremonies could not have an 
equivalent effect with Charles’s promises to make 
him pope.'* 

On the 4th of June (1520) the king’s grace, with 
all the lords, and the 'queen with her train ’of 
ladies, removed from Calais to the lordship royal of 
Guisnes, where a temporary palace of wood had 
been built and decorated by eleven hundred work¬ 
men, most of them cunning artificers from Flan¬ 
ders or from Holland.f “ This palace was set on 

* 11ciberL—H nil.—Stow.— Godwin. 

t According to one account, part of the frame work had been made 
in England. 
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stages by great cunning and sumptuous work. At 
the entering into the palace, before the gate, on the 
plain green built a fountain of cnbowed work, 
gilt with fine gold, at which was seen the old god 
of wine, called Bacchus, birling (carousing at) the 
wine, which, by conduits in the earth, ran to all 
people plenteously with Ted, white, and claret wines, 
over whose bend was written in letters of Roman, 
in gold, ‘ Faicte bonne oh ere quv vouihia.’ 
On the other side of the gate was set up an elabo¬ 
rate column, supported by four lions, well gilt, en- 
•wreathed with golden foliage, and surmounted by 
an image of the blind god Cupid, with his how 
and airows of love, ready, by his seeming, to strike 
the toting people to love.” The building, within 
which were square courts and other fountains, was 
in form of a quadrangle, each side being one hun¬ 
dred ami twenty-eight feet long, and having in 
front a figure of a wild man with how and arrows, 
and underneath a motto, which. Henry had chosen 
us appropriate—“ Cut aoilerko inciist ” (lie 
\vl*om I support prevails). Round about the gTeat 
tower, and in the windows, and on the battlements, 
were placed imaues resembling men of war, ready 
to cast great stones; as also images of ancient 
princes, such as “ Hercules, Alexander, and the 
like.” The outside was covered with sail-cloth, 
which was so painted as to look like squared stone ; 
the inside was hung with the richest arras. The 
furniture and decorations of the temporary chapel 
and apartments of state were gorgeous in the ex¬ 
treme. The walls glittered with embroidery and 
jewels ; the altar anil the tables groaned under the 
weight of massive plate.* Francis, that he might 
not he outdone, had prepared an immense pavilion, 
which was chiefly sustained by a mighty mast, 
with rope* and tackle strained to steady it: the 
exterior, m form of a dome, was covered all over 
with cloth of gold ; and in the interior, the Con¬ 
cavity of the sphere was lined with blue velvet, set 
with stars in gold foil, “ and the orbs of the heavens, 
by the craft of colours in the roof, were curiously 
wrought, in manner like the sky or firmament.” 
At each side there was a smaller tent or paviliou of 
the same cosily materials, the very tent ropes 
being made of blue silk twisted with gold of Cy¬ 
prus. But there arose a most impetuous and tem¬ 
pestuous wind, which broke asunder the ropes, 
and laid all this bravery in the dirt; aud Francis 
was obliged to take up his lodging in an yld 
castle near the town of Ardres. As soon ‘us 
the two kings were settled in their respective 
residences, “ the Reverend Father Lord Thomas 
VVolsey, cardinal and legate a Latere, as the king’s 
high ambassador, rode with noble repair of lords, 
gentlemen, and prelates, to the French court at 
Ardres, where the same lord cardinal was highly 
entertained of the French king.” The Frenchmen 
were so struck with Wolsey’s pomp and Bplendour, 
that they afterwards “ made hooka, showing the 
triumphant doings of the cardinal’s royalty; as, of 
the number of his gentlemen, knights, and lords, 

• Halt. 
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all in crimson velvet, with marvellous number of 
chains of gold,—the multitude of horses, mules, 
coursers, and carriages that went before him with 
sumpters and coffers,—his great silver crosses 
and pillars,—his embroidered cushions,—and his 
host of servants, as yeomen and grooms, all clad 
in scarlet.” At the same moment that Wolsey 
visited Francis, a deputation of French nobles 
waited upon Henry. The cardinal, who had 
“full power and authority to affirm and con¬ 
firm, bind and unbind whatsoever should be in 
question,” even as* if the king his master were 
there present, spent two whole days in arranging 
an additional treaty with the French sovereign. 
Francis, whose heart was beyond the Alpfe, readily 
agreed to pay a high price for the neutrality of 
England in the war which he saw was inevitable : 
he renewed the recent marriage treaty, and, in 
addition to the money there promised, hound 
himself and his successors to pay to Henry and 
his successors the yearly sum of 100,000 crowns, 
in the event of the said marriage between their 
children being solemnised, and the issue of that 
marriage seated on the English throne. To do 
away with the jealousy which had long existed 
between France and England on the subject of 
Scotland, he consented that the affairs of that coun- 
trjf'should be referred to the friendly arbitration of 
Cardinal Wolsey and his own mother, Louisa of 
Savoy. Henry, it appears, wished to luwe the 
Scots at his mercy ; but Francis was not prepared 
to abandon, even upon paper, those old allies, who 
had lost their king and the flower of their nobility 
in making a generous diversion when France was 
invaded by the English and (he Swiss. 

When the business was over, Henry, apparelled 
in a garment of cloth.of silver of damask, ribbed 
with cloth of gold, atid riding on a courser capa¬ 
risoned “ in a marvellous vesture, the trapper being 
of fine gold in bullion, curiously wrought,” and 
with all his nobles gaudily dressed aud mounted, 
went forth to meet his brother of France. They 
met at last (on the 7th of June) in the vnllcv of 
Andreu, where a gorgeous tent had been pitched 
for the occasion. On their first approach Henry’s 
retinue were somewhat disquieted by seeing that 
they were outnumbered by the suite of Francis, 
ami there was a whisper that treachery might be 
in the wind. But these apprehensions were put 
to flight by the free and frank bearing of the 
French monarch. As had been previously ar¬ 
ranged, in order to get over a delicate point of 
precedency, th® two kings saluted and embraced 
on horseback. Francis spoke first, saying, “ My 
dear brother and cousin, thus far to my pain have 
1 travelled to see you personally. I think verily 
that you esteem me as I am, and that I am not 
unw orthy to be your aid. The realms and seignior¬ 
ies in my possession demonstrate the extent of 
my power.” To this, Henry graciously replied, 

“ Neither your realms nor other the places of your 
power are a matter of my regard, but the steadfast¬ 
ness and loyal keeping of promises comprised in 
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charters between you and me. I never saw prince 
with my eyes that might of my heart be more be¬ 
loved ; .and for your love have I passed the seas 
into the farthest frontier of my kingdoms to see 
you.” The two monarch* dismounted together, 
and walked arm-in-arm into the tent, where they 
partook of a costly banquet. After they had ended, 
and spice and wine had been served up in the 
tent, “ ipocras was chief drink, of plenty to all 
that would drink outside.” The kings then came 
out of the tent, when Henry’s favoured historian 
obtained a near view of the ptAson and the clothes 
(which seemed to him of more importance) of the 
French monarch. “ The said Francis,” says he, 
“ is a goodly prince, stately of countenance and 
merry of cheer; brown coloured, great eyes, high 
nosed, big lipped, fair breasted and shouldered, 
with small legs and long feet.”* 

Several months before this meeting, it bad been 
proclaimed, by sound of brazen trumpet, in all the 
principal cities of Europe, that the Kings of France 
and England, as brothers in anus, would hold 
solemn jousts and tourneys, and defend the field 
against all knights. An iuelosure, called the camp, 
had been prepared at great cost for these chivalrous 
conflicts. It was 1)00 feet long, and 320 feet 
broad, defended with broad moats, and partially 
surrounded with scaffolds and galleries for the ac¬ 
commodation of the two queens and the ladies of 
their courts. In the midst of the arena was au 
artificial mound, and on the mound were raised 
tun artificial trees—a hawthorn for England, 
and a raspberry, symbolical of France — with 
their steins and branches lovingly interlaced. At 
flic entrance to the camp were two tents, richly 
adorned, for the two kings, wherein they armed 
themselves, and took their ease after their martial 
exercises; and close at hand were two great cel¬ 
lars brim-full of wine, which was as free to all 
men as the water of the fountain. On the 11th of 
.lime the jousts were opened—the queens having 
taken their places. Catherine was most brilliantly 
equipped, her very foot-cloth being powdered with 
pearls. The kings rode together to the mound, 
Henry having for his aids Charles Brandon Duke 
uf Suffolk, the Marquess of Dorset, Sir William 
Kingston, Sir Richard Jerningham, Sir Giles 
Capell, Mr. Nicholas Curcw, and Mr. Anthony 
Knevift; and Francis having for his aids the Lords 
of St. Pol, Montmorency, Biron, and other noble 
gentlemen. The shield of Henry, hearing the 
arms of England within the garter, was hung 
upon one tree; and the shield of Francis, bearing 
the arms of France within a collar of his order of 
St. Michael, was suspended on the other. Many 
illustrious knights from different countries entered 
the lists as challengers; and then the trumpets 

* Hall. Those who remember tlio spirited, intellectual-looking 
portrait of Francis, painted by Titian, will he inclined to think that 
this umialiwl has scarcely dtmo the French king justice. But beyoud 
pageants, and dresses, nhd fimpta, Hall whs whollj out of his depth 
He was, notwithstanding, a proper historian for such a king ns 
Henry VIII. ; and there is no having,u corrupt.notion of the solemn 
trifles which filled up so large a part of this reign without referring 
to liii ponderous sentences and elaborate descriptions.^ 


brayed, aud the mock combats began. Such was 
the address of the two monarch!'or such the prac¬ 
tical flattery of their opponents,Npjal they fought 
five battles each day, and invariably* came off vic¬ 
torious. Six days were spent in tilting with 
lances, two in tourneys with the broad sword on 
horseback, and the two last in fighting on foot 
at the barriers. The feats of the combatants 
were registered in a book, wherein the hqralds 
were not likely to permit the exploits of kings to 
lose by their modesty of expression. The Eng¬ 
lish being much given to wrestling, some of the 
meaner sort amused themselves in that manner; 
aud Henry, who had cultivated all kinds of spoils 
and exercises, one day challenged his brother of 
France to try a fall with him, and caught hold of 
his collar. Francis, who was very agile, threw bis 
grace. Henry rose, and demanded his revenge, 
but the by-standevs discreetly interfered. 

No pageantry or outward show of friendship could 
reconcile the. ancient jealousies of the two nations, 
or even remove their mutual suspicions. The Eng¬ 
lish, as Comines has told us, had usually been very 
careless and confiding in matters of conference and 
interviews; but the court of Henry was certainly not 
so on the present occasion. Francis, on the contrary, 
who, with all his faults, had a certain generosity 
and nobleness of disposition, grew weary of these 
suspicious and cautions, and made a remarkable 
eifort to put an end to them, and break through the 
barriers of etiquette. Early one morning, without, 
saying a word to his courtiers, he rode to the Eng¬ 
lish quarters attended only by a page and two gen¬ 
tlemen. He presented himself to Henry, who was 
still in bed, telling him, in a playful manner, that 
he was now his prisoner. Henry, touched by this 
mark of confidence, leaped out of bed, thanked 
him, and threw a splendid collar 1 over his neck. 
Francis, in return, presented Henry with a rich 
bracelet. The French king, still further to testify 
his friendly humour, insisted upon helping his 
grace of England to put on his clothes ; and he 
warmed his shirt, spread out his hose, aud trussed 
his points. This done, he mounted his horse, and 
rode homewards. As he drew near Ardres he met 
some of his court and his brave and faithful friend 
Flcuranges, who did not hesitate to reprove him. 
“ Sir,” said he, “ I am right glad to see you hack 
again; but let me tell you, my master, that you 
were a fool to do the thing you have done.; and 
ilk luck betide those who advised you to it.’’ 
“ And that was nobody—the thought was all my 
own, and could have come from no other head,” 
replied the light-hearted king.* 

Henry could scarcely do less than return this 
visit in the like confiding and unceremonious 
maimer; and, after this, the intercourse between 
the. two courts was more familiar. There were ban¬ 
quets and balls, masking and mumming, in which 
the ladies and the two kings played their pail—— 
Henry being especially fond of masquerades and 
fantastic disguisings of his person. “But,” says 

• Memoircs du Fleurange*. 
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displeasure; for n any times princes are with less 
danger offendajrtnan their minions. There goes a 
tale, that the fluke once holding the basin to the 
king, the cardinal, when the king had done, pre¬ 
sently dipped his hands in the same water: the 
ilnkc, disdaining to debase himself to the service 
of a priest, shed the water in his shoes. The car- 
dinaj, therewith incensed, threatened him that he 
would sit upon his skirts."* 

One cause, however, is quite sufficient to account 
for what followed; and Henry, who, eight years 
before, had cut off the head of the, Duke of Suffolk 
for no other crime than that of his royal birth, was 
not likely, now that he had become much more 
jealdus and tyrannical, to be more scrupulous or 
tender with regard to Buckingham, He had also 
taken great offence at the duke’s augmenting the 
number of his retainers, and, a short time before 
leaving England for the Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
he had summoned to that most arbitrary .tribunal, 
the Star Chamber, Sir William Buhner, who was 
taxed, as with a high crime and misdemeanor, 
with having deserted the king’s household to take 
service in that of Buckingham. Sir William was 
made to confess his misdemeanor, and to beg 
pardon on his knees. Henry granted his pardon 
to the. knight, but made use of certain ambiguous 
expressions, sounding vety like a threat, against 
the duke. 

a. n. 1521.—Buckingham, who was living quietly 
on his estate of Thornbury, in Gloucestershire, 
was now suddenly invited to court. The duke, 
suspecting no mischief, obeyed the summons, and 
started on his journey, not observing for some time 
that lie was closely followed by three knights of 
the king’s body-guard, “ and a secret power of 
servants-at-arms. ” His suspicions were first 
awakened at Windsor, where he lodged for the 
night, and where lie saw the “ same three knights 
lying close by.” He was also treated with marked 
disrespect by a creature of the court, one Thomas 
Ward, “ who was gentleman harbinger to the 
king;” and the next morning, at breakfast, “his 
meat would not down.” The whole management 
of the arrest is marked with a detestable treachery, 
worthy of the worst of times. Before inveigling 
the duke to court, Ileury had thrown one Perk, 
that nobleman’s chancellor, into the Tower, in the 
view of extorting from him confessions injurious 
to Ins master. From Windsor Buckingham &>dc 
slowly on to Westminster, where he took his barge 
in order to row down to Greenwich, where the 
court then was. He stopped on his way at my 
Lord Cardinal’s bridge,f where he landed with 
four or live of his servants, and desired to speak 
with Wolsey : “ but he was answered how my lord 
was diseased (indisposed).” “ Well,” said the 
duke, “ yet will I drink of my lord’s wine as I 
passand then a gentleman 'of my Lord Car¬ 
dinal’s brought the duke with much reverence into 

* llisliop Godwin. 

+ The quay, or jetty, at York IIou»e. The quays on the river side 
were called bridges. 


the cellar, where the duke drank. But when he 
saw and perceived no cheer to him was made, he 
changed colour, and so departed.”* 

As he descended the Thames, and drew near the 
fcity, his barge was hailed and boarded by Sir 
Henry Marney, captain of the body-guard, and a 
company of yeomen of the guard, who attached 
him as a traitor in the king’s name. The, duke 
was carried on shore, and conveyed through 
Thames-strect to the Tower, to the great astonish¬ 
ment and regret of <he people. This was on the 
16th of April. On the l.'Uh of May he was put 
upon his trial as a peer, but not before a full house 
assembled in a parliamentary manner. Seventeen 
peers chosen by the king, and the Duke of Norfolk 
as High Steward, constituted the tribunal. He 
was charged with tempting Friar Hopkins to make 
traitorous prophecies, by means of messages and 
personal conferences ; with having tampered with 
the king’s servants and yeomen of the guard, by 
means of presents and promises; with having 
said, when lie was reprimanded for retaining Sir 
William Bulmer, that if his arrest bad been ordered 
he would have plunged his dagger into the king’s 
heart; and with having declared his determination, 
in tlie event of the king’s death, to cut off the 
heads of the Lord Cardinal and some others, and 
then to seize tlie government. At first. Buck¬ 
ingham pleaded that nothing in the indictment 
amounted to an overt act, and that, therefore, even 
in the showing of the prosecution, there was no 
guilt of treason : but Fineux, the chief justice, laid 
it down as good law that there was treason in 
imai/inim/ the death of the king, and that words 
spoken without any overt act were evidence enough. 
The duke, then, with great force and eloquence, 
replied to the indictment charge by charge, denied 
his guilt in every particular, and boldly demanded 
to be confronted with the witnesses. Hopkins the 
prophet, l)e la Court his confessor, Perk liis chan¬ 
cellor, and Sir Charles Knevitt his own nm sin , 
and formerly his steward, were brought into e mrt. 
All jthesc individuals had been thrown into tlm 
Tower, where, according to the dark practices of 
those days, they may have been tortured, or threat¬ 
ened with torture, or corrupted by money and pro¬ 
mises. They all persisted in their story ; but the 
most determined evidence against him was that of 
his cousin Knevitt. The Duke of Norfolk rose to 
pronounce sentence, for the seventeen peers (uh 
might have been expected) unanimously found 
him guilty; and the hardy soldier, the victor of 
Flodden Field, though he had not virtue enough 
to oppose a jealous tyrant, wept like a child as lie 
spoke. Buckingham replied, with a manly voice, 
“My Lord of Norfolk, you have said to me as a 
traitor should be said unto; but I was never none. 
Still, my lords, I nothing malign you for that you 
have done unto me. May the eternal God forgive 
you my death, as I do. I shall never sue to the 
king for life, howbeit he is a gracious prince, and 
more grace may come from him than I desire 

• Hall. 
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I desire you, my lords, and all my fellows, to pray 
for me.” The edge of the axe was then turned 
towards him, and he was led to his barge, where 
Sir Thomas Lovell, treating him with respect, re¬ 
quested him to take his usual seat on the cushions 
Rnd the carpet prepared for him in the boat; but 
he declined, saying, “ When I came to Westmin¬ 
ster I was Duke of Buckingham, but now I am 
nothing but Edward Stafford, the poorest wretch 
alive.” He persisted in his resolution not to im¬ 
plore the king’s mercy, and c*n the. 11th of May 
the sheriffs led him from his dungeon to the 
scaffold on Tower-hill. lie was us undaunted in 
sight of tlje block as he had been before his judges; 
and he died as brave men die—(irmly and meekly, 
without bravado. As his head fell on the scaffold 
the people groaned and lamented, for they were 
not yet brutalised by the frequent spectacle of such 
executions. “ God have mercy on his soul!” 
exclaims one who reported his trial; “for he was. 
a most wise and noble prince, and the mirror of 
all courtesy.”* 

It was while the blood of Buckingham was 
fresh upon him that llenry set himself up as the 
defender and champion of the holy (Roman) 
mother church. The history of the Rcfoimation, 
which was begun by Luther in earnest in the year 
1511. and which worked such an amazing change 
in the north of Europe, will be treated m its proper 
place. It is enough to state here that the doc¬ 
trines of the great reformer had been eagerly re¬ 
ceived by many minds in England, where a respect 
for the Catholic clergy had long been on the 
decline, and where the seed, before scattered by 
Wu'liffr, bad never been entirely extirpated. On 
the Nth ut May, 1521, Wolsey issued orders to 
all the bishops of England to seize all heretical 
books, or books containing Martin Luther’s errors; 
to give notice in all the churches, at time of high 
mass, that any person having such books, and 
lading to deliver them up within fifteen days, 
would incur the pain of excommunication ; and 
also to atlix on the doors of their cathedrals,,and 
ol the parish churches in their several dioceses, a 
list ol Luther’s chief heresies, that people might 
have the opportunity of reading them and avoiding 
them. On the 2()lh of the same month, three days 
alter Buckingham’s execution, Henry w rote, with 
his own hand, n fiery letter to Louis of Bavaria, 
denouncing “ this fire which hath been kindled by 
Luther, and fanned by the arts of the deviland 
calling upon Louis, as a good Christian, to exter¬ 
minate Luther, and burn both him and his hooks. 

“ To the accomplishment of which work,” he adds, 
“ mice so sacred and so acceptable to God, we 
most readily, and from the heart, offer you, of our 
royal favour, patronage, assistance, and even, if 
necessary, our blood. And so we bid you happily 
farewell.”t 

But, as Henry had not the power to burn the 
reformer, lie took up the pen of controversy, being 

* State Trials.—Herbert.—Halt—Stow,—-Hulinslied. 
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led thereto by a wish of show/ng his scholastic 
learning and of pleasing the couiVpf Rome, which, 
on a former occasion, when Louis All. was lying 
under ban, had threatened to deprive the French 
kings of their title of “ Most Christian,” and to 
give it to Henry and his successors, the kings of 
England. Another incentive was found in the 
fact that Luther had spoken disrespectfully of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Henry’s favourite author. Thus 
animated, and with plenty of priests and able 
scholars to supply fuel to his zeal and give pole¬ 
mical point to his pen, Henry wrote his celebrated 
defence of the Seven Sacraments, #vhieh, as he 
fondly conceived, smashed Luther and all his doc¬ 
trines. In the month of October, Clark, the 
English ambassador at Rome, presented this book 
to the pope in full consistory , and Leo X., after 
giving himself leisure to read the treatise, was 
pleased to declare, in an express bull, that he 
found it. sprinkled with the dew of ecclesiastical 
grace, ana that lie rendered thanks to God for 
having inspired the king to write it for the defence 
of the blessed faith. I u the same bull lie formally 
conferred upon Henry the title of “ Defender of 
the Faith,” as a glorious and christianly addition 
to his other styles.* 

While Henry was thus seeking distinction by 
the pen, Francis and Charles were fighting for 
worldly dominion. The French king was the first 
to draw the sword. Encouraged by a formidable 
revolt of the Spaniards against the despotic govern¬ 
ment of Charles, he marched an army to the crest 
of the l’yieuees, and, in fifteen days, ovi rran the 
kingdom of Navarre. Thus far the insurgents of 
Spain looked on with indifference; but when the 
French rashly crossed the frontiers of Castile the 
Spaniards of all parties flew to arms, and not only 
drove them hack, but also recovered Navarre in 
less than a fortnight. At the same time Francis 
and his auxiliaries thicalened the emperor with an 
invasion of the Netherlands. But the French 
king was not more successful in the north than in 
the south; and, to increase his embarrassments, 
Leo X. threw up his alliance and contracted a new 
one. with the emperor. At this crisis Fiancis 
applied for the friendly mediation of Henry, who 
immediately engaged to act. as a most impartial 
umpire, and then sent Wolsey, not to negotiate 
a peaceful and honourable arrangement, hut to coii- 
cerjj measures with Charles for the dismember¬ 
ment of the French monarchy. The cardinal 
arbitrator,—for the whole business was intrusted 
to him,—embarked at Dover on the 30th ol July, 
and landed on the same day at Calais with a mag¬ 
nificent train, including lords, bishops, doctors 
learned in the law, and knights and squires out of 
number. At Calais lie was met by ambassadors 
from Charles and by ambassadors from Francis, 
and of course he found the pretensions of these 
diplomatists irreconcilable. Upon this, with the 
alleged design of disposing the emperor to more 

W ilkinn, Concilia—Fiddes, Life of Wolsey — Coi cligue, Hist, de 
la Reforme. 
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pacific measures^ but with the real intention of 
completing the,Jtostile league against France, he 
repaired in All his pomp to the city of Bruges, 
where Charles received him with wonderful respect.* 
“ And here,” says a striking old writer, “ perhaps 
it would not be amiss (in regard of these times) 
to let the reader know the pomp and state of this 
cardinal,—how many gentlemen attended him 
app'trelled with velvet and adorned with gold 
chains; and then how many were clothed in 
scarlet coats, the skirts whereof were guarded with 
velvet the full breadth of a hand. But let the 
reader guess ^lereulea’s stature by the length of 
his foot. Such was the bravery of his attendants 
that, in Christvvierii.t King of Denmark, and other 
princes then residing at Bruges, it bred amaze¬ 
ment. It was also reported that he was, by gentle¬ 
men of the first rank, served on the knee, a kind 
of state which Germany had yet never known. 
He spent a huge mass of money in that embassage, 
not against his will; for lie by all means sought 
the emperor’s favour, hoping that Leo X., although 
much younger than he, either eat off by treachery 
or his own intemperance, might leave the world 
before hint; and then were it no hard matter for 
him, being under-propped by the emperor and out- 
king, to be advanced to the papacy.”+ 

On the 1 Oth of August this impartial arbitrator 
wrote from Bruges to his master Henry, telling 
him that the emperor earnestly required his grace 
forthwith to declare war against France, and that 
lie, Wolsey, had finally convinced the emperor, 
upon good reasons and grounds, that it would he 
better to defer the declaration of hostilities against 
France till Charles should pay Henry a visit in 
England. “ And in the presence of my Lady,” 
continues the cardinal, “ he concluded perpetually 
to join with you above all princes, and that he 
would us effectually lean to mine advice therein as 
to his own council, adding, furthermore, that he 
would accept and take me as his father, with other 
many good and loving words, so that the said de¬ 
claration is deferred till his coining to England, at 
which time both you and he may farther commune 
upon the same, so that convenient time may he had 
to put yourselves in good readiness for wur.”§ In 
the same letter Wolsey told his master that he had 
discussed and debated with the emperor the articles 
devised at Calais with the emperor’s ambassadors 
for the marriage of the Princess Mary with diaries, 
and that he and Charles had finally concluded upon 
that marriage, and settled the date and all other par¬ 
ticulars, all which treaties were to he kept strictly 
secret till such time as the emperor should speak 
with liis grace in liis realm of Eugland.|| This 

• Tv ller. 

+ Ohriatwiern II. of Penmark, who had married Isabella, the em- 
T>m»r’« sister, was at this time ou a; visit to the emperor iu the 
Netheiliuids. 

X HUhop (Jodwin. 
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|| One of Henry’* reasons for wishing to keep this treaty secret 
was, that ho might continue to draw his pension from Francis till 
the l.tst moment. Even bo late as the 88th of September we find 
WoUev advising the king to send his ships and subject* to Bordeaux 
to loud with wine as usual, " in order to exclude finch suspicions and 
jealousies fiom the French king's mind as he might lake by your 


Princess Mary was Henry’s infant daughter, who 
had been solemnly contracted to Francis or his son 
four years before. Henry instantly replied to the 
cardinal’s letter, praising his singular diligence 
and high wisdom, and telling him that he was 
thoroughly satisfied with all that lie had done, and 
that he could not tell “ how his said affairs might 
have been better handled.”* 

Towards the end of August the Lord Cardinal 
returned to Calais and resumed the farce of the 
pacification with tli^i French, ministers. It would 
be doing great injustice to the diplomatic abilities 
of the French to suppose that they could he wholly 
blind to what was passing, or ignorant of the 
blandishments of Charles at Bruges. 'They, how¬ 
ever, kept their countenances, uud even received 
with respect a plun of pacification, which Wolsey 
drew up in a manner that lie knew the pride of 
Francis would never accept. The cardinal affected 
to lament his obstinacy, and then, taking advan¬ 
tage of a good opportunity, he pronounced, as his 
award, that Francis hud been the aggressor in the 
war, and that Henry was bound by treaty to assist 
his ally the emperor. The mask was now dropped, 
anil the result of Wolsej’s negotiations was dis¬ 
closed in a league signed at Calais in the month of 
October between the pope, the emperor, and the 
King of England. It was agreed that, in order to 
check the wicked ambition of France, and to ex¬ 
pedite a European crusade again-t the Tuiks, who 
were gaining; ground beyond the Danube, each 
of these (Mulrncl ing powers should fall upon 
Francis from different quarters at the same time; 
and that, “ for the common good of Christendom,” 
the marriage between the Dauphin and the Prin¬ 
cess Mary should be set aside, and that princess 
be married to the empcror.+ 

Hostilities had not been interrupted during 
"Wolsey’s negotiations, and the results of the cam¬ 
paign were most adverse to Francis. Beyond the 
Alps the Italian league, headed by the pope, and 
assisted by the emperor, had driven tlu: French out 
of Milan and taken possession of nearly all their 
conquests. In the north of France the Imperialists 
hud taken Tournay, for which Francis had recently 
paid .so great a price to Henry ; and all that the 
French had to set off against these losses was the 
capture of Ilcsdin and Fuente Itabia. The bril¬ 
liant success of Leo X. was, however, closely fol¬ 
lowed by his death. The Italians rejoiced as 
much at the expulsion of the French as if they 
were never to return, and as if they had done 
something better than change masters or prepared 
the way for the dominion of the emperor with his 
Spaniards and Germans, who were scarcely better 
masters than the French. The pope, who was of 
a joyous disposition, ordered the event to "be cele- 

keeping your subjects at home more this year than at ariv other 
vintage heretofore, whereby not only the payment of your pension might 
be stopped, but an inclination toward* the wars might be in appear* 
nnce on your part, whereof many inconveniences might ensue.’*— 
Letter from Wolsey to Henry in the Iirit. Mu*., and priuted iu State 
Paper*. 

* Slate Papers. 

t Slate Papers.—Lord Herbert.—Hall.—Guicciurdinl. 
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brated with a To Deum, with fire-works and 
public games; and on the day he beard of the 
conquest of Milan he went from his villa of Mag- 
liana into Rome, triumphing in the success of his 
arms and his policy. On that very night he was 
seized with a sudden indisposition, and he died 
within a few days (on the 1st of December), not 
without a strong suspicion of having been poisoned 
by Bernabo Malaspina, his favourite valet, who 
was thought to have drugged his drink at the 
instigation of the French parly. This illustrious 
member of the great Medici family was only forty- 
six years old. He died at the height of glory and 
felicity, having freed himself, as was thought, 
by the victory of Milan, from all danger, and 
from those incalculable expenses which had ex¬ 
hausted his treasury, and forced him to adopt 
all sorts of measures to get money. A few days 
before his death he learned the acquisition of 
Piacenza, and the very day on which he died that 
of Parma, two cities which he so eagerly desired 
to possess that he told cardinal Medici, who had 
attempted to dissuade him from the war against 
the French, that he undertook it chiefly in the 
view of gaining Parma and Piacenza for the 
church, and that if that favour were granted to 
him he would die contented and without a pang* 
“He was a prince,” says the great Italian his¬ 
torian who knew him intimately, “ in whom there 
was much to praise and much to blame.” 

Nobody was more interested in the death of Leo 
than Cardinal Wolsey, who was informed of the 
event in a wonderfully short space of time, and 
who. instantly sent messengers to remind the 
emperor of his promises, and dispatched Secretary 
Pace to Rome to manage his interests with the 
conclave. As the conclave began its close sittings 
on the 21th of December, there was not much 
time for intrigue. Thirty-ninef cardinals deli¬ 
berated for twenty-three days on the choice of the 
bead of the Catholic world, and tlieir deliberations 
were as stormy as if they had met to elect the cap¬ 
tain of a hand of robbers. The candidate that started 
with the most advantages was Cardinal Giulio 
de’Medici, who bad recently distinguished himself 
in the war in Lombardy; but some of the'ear- 
dinals did not like the notion of electing a relation 
of the deceased pope, which might look like an 
example of giving the papacy by succession ; some 
thought him too young; and all of the French 
party, and some of the Imperial party, opposed his 
election. Giulio, however, obtained more than 
a third part of the votes, and as nobody could be 
elected without having two-tliirds of the suffrages, 
it was clear that he could exclude any rival if he 
could not secure his own election. He and his 
partisans tried hard to weary out the old cardinals, 
whose infirmities made them feel sensibly the close 
imprisonment and other privations attendant on a 
conclave; hut the old men were not easily beaten, 

• Guicciardini. 

F t The deceased pope had greatly augmented the Sacred College. 
At his own election only Iwenty-fbuV cardinals had voted. 


and, as they were resolved not tovelcct him, and ns 
they could not agree among themVelves in propos¬ 
ing another candidate—nearly every one of them 
hoping that he might be chosen himself, the affair 
was drawn out to such a length that Giuiio became 
uneasy as to business out of doors, well knowing 
that the interests of his family required his presence 
with an army in. Tuscany. One morning at the 
scrutiny, which, according to form, was made 
every day, the Medici party most unexpectedly 
proposed Adrian cardinal of Tortosa, a Fleming by 
birth, who had been tutor to the emperor, and who 
was now Charles’s confidential minister, and vice¬ 
roy of Spain, lie was named without any notion 
of his being elected, and merely to consume time, 
but a vote or two were tendered for him, and then 
Cajetano, cardinal of San Sisto, made what seemed 
an interminable oration in his favour, lauding his 
great learning and his many virtues, upon which 
a few of the cardinals began to yield, and then the 
rest, with extraordinary rapidity, as if rather from 
impulse than from deliberation, voted on the same 
side; and, in fine, that same morning Adrian was 
unanimously elected supreme pontiff. Those who 
elected him seemed themselves astonished at what 
they had done, and not being able to give any 
other reason to the Italians, who murmured at this 
election of an unknown foreigner, they attributed 
the event to the sudden inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost, who, ns they said, always acted directly 
upon the hearts of the cardinals in their elections 
of popes, “ as if that pure spirit would deign to 
occupy souls full of ambition and incredible cu¬ 
pidity, and almost all the slaves of luxurious, not 
to say dishonest., pleasures.”* The Italian his¬ 
torians do not intimate that the emperor had 
influenced this election of his preceptor; but when 
the thoughts of the conclave were once turned in 
that direction, there were no doubt many who paid 
respect to the growing power of the Imperialists in 
Italy ; and as the name, of Wolsey seems never to 
have been mentioned as that of a candidate, it is 
quite certain that Charles had not kept his pro¬ 
mises with the English favourite. Wolsey, how¬ 
ever, showed no ill humour at the time; and lie, 
in common with several of his scarlet brothers, 
probably consoled himself for his present dis¬ 
appointment by the thought that Adrian was an 
infirm old man not likely to wear the tiara long. 
At }}is order Secretary Pace remained at Rome to 
await the arrivnl of the new pope, to congratulate 
the holy father in his name, and to solicit from him 
the necessary confirmation or renewal of his high 
authority as Legate of England. 

Francis, who knew the. volatile temper of the 
English cabinet, did not despair of making Henry 
turn once more. He administered the most copious 
doses to his vanity,—he humbled himself in a 
painful manner,—he spoke of paying more money; 
but, finding that all this had no effect, he stopped 
the payment of Henry’s pension, laid an embargo 
on the English shipping in his ports, and seized the 

• Guicciardini, 
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goods of the English merchants.* This brought 
on a declaration of hostilities at an awkward time, 
and some two months sooner than Wolsey had cal¬ 
culated. As soon as Henry learned the seizure of 
his wine-ships he flew into a paroxysm of rage, as 
if Francis had betrayed him: he. confined the 
French anihassador to his house, ordered the 
instant arrest of all Frenchmen in London, and 
sent'his defiance to Francis by Clarcnceux King- 
at-Arms. Henry was now in the humour which 
the emperor wished for; and on the 2f)th of May 
Charles landed at Dover, to pay his promised visit. 
Wolsey met Mm at the landing-place, and, after a 
loving embrace, conducted Inin by the arm to Dover 
Castle, where the king, in his usual state, soon 
waited upon him. In the war they were to make 
together the emperor counted much upon the naval 
forces of England; and Henry now took great, 
pride in showing him over the licet which lay in 
the Downs, and he extorted tluv-adiniration of 
Charles for his new ship, the “ Henri Grace a 
Dicu,”—an immense vessel for those times, and 
which was considered as one of the wonders of his 
reign. On the following day the. emperor pro- 
reeded to the palace of Greenwich, where he reve¬ 
rently asked a blessing of his aunt Catherine, and 
where he saw her infant daughter, his destined 
wife. “ llenrv, being a noble prince, and one 
that scorned money as much as any one breathing, 
was glad of the emperor’s ruining; yet. was his 
treasury very bare, and so great a guest, could not 
he entertained without a great expense.” But 
not even the prospect of empty coders mol embar¬ 
rassment could cure this gorgeous king of his 
passion for display, and finery, and feasting. Bv 
his orders the most expensive preparations were 
made in London, and he conducted the emperor 
into the city in triumph. Henry’s favourite histo¬ 
rian, who had a congenial spirit, gives a most 
elaborate account of this splendid pageant, hut we 
trust that we have conveyed a sufficient notion of 
the king’s doings in this way, and, passing over 
details which would require the technicalities of 
the tailor, the mercer, the herald, and the stage- 
manager, we will merely mention that Sir Thomas 
More welcomed the emperor in a choice oration, 
in which he congratulated the two mighty monarchs 
upon the love and amity which was between them. 
From London Henry conducted his guest to 
Windsor Castle, where Charles, with great po$ip, 
was installed Knight of the Garter; and upon 
Corpus Christi day these two princes, having on 
the robes of the order, heard mass in their stalls, 
and then, after receiving the sacrament, solemnly 
swore, at the foot of the altar, to observe the con¬ 
ditions of their new league. Eight, (lays were 
spent, more in pleasure than in business, at Wind¬ 
sor, and then the sovereigns went to Winchester, 
and from Winchester to Southampton, where, the 
emperor’s fleet of one hundred and eighty sail, of 
all sizes, hud come to anchor. In every town 

* Alt the (.hips which Henry, by Wolsey'* ailvice, lied sent or 
allowed to go to Itordeaux, were seised. 


which the emperor visited some cosily pageant was 
exhibited, and for every day of the six weeks he 
spent in England some feast or other entertainment 
was devised. The business transacted lies in a 
very small compass: Charles still further pledged 
himself to marry the Lady Mary, the king’s only 
child, and agreed to indemnify Henry for the loss 
of the pension from the French king; but, while 
he made this promise, he managed to procure a 
present payment or loan in hard cash from his im¬ 
poverished ■and thoughtless ally ; for Charles, with 
all his dominions, was poor at this time. It was 
mutually agreed that each power should begin a 
war with an arniv of forty thousand men;, and that, 
while the English invaded the north of France, the 
emperor should fall upon the devoted kingdom 
both on the east, and the south, where he promised 
to conquer the old English province of Guienne 
for his ally. On the Gth of July Charles embarked, 
and sailed for Spain* 

The Earl of Surrey had been for some time in 
Ireland, where his government was very popular 
among the Anglo-Irish. He was now recalled, 
mid put in command of all the king’s navy, as 
High - Admiral of England. Surrey escorted 
Charles to the coast, of Spain,f and on his return 
ravaged the French coast, and burnt the town of 
Morlaix, in Brittany, together with “ some rigid 
fair castles, goodly houses, and proper piles.”! 
This was a paltry way of commencing what was 
intended to lie. such a great war ; but, owing to the 
state of his treasury, which seems to have been 
completely drained by his improvident loan to the 
emperor, Henry encountered many difficulties in 
raising an army, and at last, instead of sending 
forty thousand men to France, he only sent fit teen 
or sixteen thousand. Now was Wolsey thrown 
upon those rocks which made a wreck of his re¬ 
maining popularity. He raised a forced loan of 
twenty thousand pounds from the merchants of 
London, and after very short respite, in order to 
get more money, he called the citizens before hnn. 
On the 20th day of August the mayor, aldermen, 
and the most substantial commoners of the city of 
London, stood trembling before the lord cardinal, 
who declared to them thnt the king had ap¬ 
pointed commissioners through the whole realm 
to .make inquest into the state of men’s private 
property, and “to swear every man of what value 
lie was in moveables, the more to he in readiness 
for I he rlrfmc'r of this realm ,— for it was 
impudently asserted that Francis was preparing to 
invade England. “ W lierefore in convenient time,” 
continued Wolsey to the Londoners, “ certify to 
me the mini her of all such as lie worth one hundred 
pounds and upwards, to the intent I may swear 
them of their values : for, first, the king asketh of 
you your loving hearts and due obedience, and, 
when the value is taken, he desireth only the tenth 
part of goods and lands, which is the least reason- 

* Hall.-—Lord Herbert.—Godwin—Rymer.—State Papers. 

+ In compliment to his undo lloiuy, the omporor had given Surrey 
the nominal command of hi* own fleet. 
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able thing that you can aid your prince with. I 
think every one of you will offer no less. As for 
the spiritualty, every man is in the shires sworn, 
and shall gladly pay the fourth part to the king,, 
and live on the three parts. Now to your part 1 
am sure you will not grudge ; therefore name me 
the men of substance, and for the meaner sort 
meaner commissioners shall be appointed.”— 
“ Sir,” said a merchant, “ if it please you, how 
shall this tenth part to the king he delivered ?”— 
“ Tn money, plate, or jewels*’ said the cardinal, 
“ at a value.”—“ Oh, my lord,” said the aider- 
men, “it is not two months since the king had of 
the city twenty thousand pounds in ready money, 
in loan, whereby the city is very hare of money : 
for Clod’s sake remember this,—that merchants 
rich in ware may be bare in money.”—“ Well,” 
said the cardinal, “the thing must be done, and 
therefore go about it.” The aldermen returned to 
their wards, and named such as were esteemed 
merchants mnl dealers of substance, who thereupon 
waited on the lord cardinal, and humbly besought 
him not to exact an oath as to the amount of their 
property,—“ because the true valuation to them 
was unknown, as lnanv honest man’s credit was 
belter than his substance,” and therefore thev 
(headed the peril of perjury. “Well,” said the 
cardinal, “ since you dread the. crime of perjury, 
it, is a sign of grace ; and therefore. 1 will, for you, 
lionow ot the king a little. Make you your lulls 
of your own value, according to what you esteem 
your ci edit, and then more business needeth not; 
for von see wlmt two costly armies the king hath 
already both against France and Scotland; thcrc- 
loic, now show yourselves like loving subjects, for 
von he able enough. I dare swear the substance 
of London is no less worth than two millions of 
gold.” “Then,” said the citizens, “ w r e would to 
God that it were so; and the city is sore attlicLcd 
by the great occupying of strangers.”* “Well,” 
said the cardinal, “ it shall lie. redressed, if 1 live : 
hut, on Saturday next, I shall appoint one to re¬ 
ceive your bills, and he. that is ol credit more than 
substance, let him come to me, and 1 will he secret 
and good to him.” “ Thus,” concludes the chro¬ 
nicler, “ the citizens departed in great agony, 
saying that, at the last loan, some lent the fifth 
part, and now, to have the tenth part taken, was 
too much. Great, was the mourning of the common 
people, as it is ever in such cases of payments, 
lint, in the end, one Dr. Tonnys, a secretary to 
the cardinal, came to the Chapter House of St. 
Paul’s, and to him the citizens brought in their 
bills, and on their honesty they were received, 
which values afterwards turned them to displeasure. 
The spiritualty made suit to my lord cardinal, 
that no temporal man should sit to examine them, 
or be privy to their possessions and goods. Where¬ 
fore, bishops and abbots were appointed to take the 
value of their substance.”* Wolscy, however, 
promised that the lenders of money should be paid 

* Hall. 


soon, out of the first subsidy voted by parliament, 
which it was intended to summon. 

At the end of August, Surrey put himself at the 
head of the army of invasion, which lmd been col¬ 
lected ut Calais, and which consisted of about 
eleven thousand men paid by the king, three 
thousand volunteers, and one thousand horse, ('(im¬ 
posed ol' Germans, Flemings, Wallous, and Spa¬ 
niards. The season was far advanced, an A the 
army was none of the best. They inarched through 
Artois to the hanks of the Somme, carefully avoid¬ 
ing the fortified towns, and burning all the defence¬ 
less places, villages, farm-houses, and cottages. 
The French, commanded by the Duke of Veudome, 
would not. hazard a battle, hut they harassed the 
English incessantly, and frequently cut oil' their 
supplies. The weather fought for the French; 
incessant ruins fell; and these, with cold, and bad 
provisions, brought adysentery into Surrey’s ramp. 
Hereupon the foreign horse took their leave, and 
retired to‘beUninc ; and about the middle of October 
the earl was compelled to retreat to Calais, having 
done worse than nothing.* 

In the mean time Francis had not been idle, 
hut had exerted himself to keep the English at 
home, lie opened a coriespondcnco in Ireland 
with the members of the powerful House of Des¬ 
mond, who were still, in a great measure, inde¬ 
pendent of the F.nglish, and induced the call to 
sign a treaty and to take up arms, under a promise 
of an annual pension and the assistance of a French 
anny.f The earl kept his part of the engagement, 
and greatly embarrassed Henry’s Irish government, 
but Fi anas failed in his, and, in the end, the 
Desmonds were left to the tender mercies of the. 
English court. At the same time Francis nego¬ 
tiated with his old allies the Scots, whose last truce 
with England had recently expired, and who were 
incensed at the intermeddling in their affairs and 
the treacherous policy of Henry’s ministers. Mar¬ 
garet, the quecn-dowugcr and regent, hud some 
good qualities, hut she too closely resembled her 
brother Henry to make a wise ruler. Being, like 
him, of a very amorous disposition, she cast her 
eyes about her for a second husband immediately 
after the tragedy of Flodden Field; and as soon as 
she recovered from giving birth to a child of which 
James had left her enceinte, without consulting 
with her council, she married the Earl of Angus, 
wbo, by the recent deaths of his father and grand¬ 
father, was at the head of the powerful House of 
Douglas, but who was young, inexperienced, and 
weak-headed, with little to recommend him beyond 
a handsome, showy person, and a few courtly ac¬ 
complishments. By the will of her late husband 
James—which provided for the case of her re¬ 
marrying—Margaret now forfeited the post of 

# Lord Herbert.—'Hull.-—State Papers.—Villiuet. 

+ According to this wild treaty Ireland was to be divided between 
the Desmonds, and Richard de l.i Pole, biolher to the unfinbinafe 
duke beheaded in the Tower in 1513, and male lepiesenbiim* ol the 
House of York, This Kiehard de la Pole was hi the Kieneh s< i\iee. 
In 1525, about three yours alter the lush treaty, lie was lulled m 
Italy, fighting gallantly in the buttle of Pavia, where Francis was 
taken prisoner. 
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regent; and a party of the nohility and clergy, 
opposed to her aird the Earl of Angus, had the 
keeping of the young King James, and his infant 
brother, who was named Alexander, and created 
Duke of Ross. From this moment Scotland was 
split into two furious factions—the English party, 
at the head of which were Margaret and Angus; 
and the French pnrty, which embraced the mass 
of thfl nobility, and was supported by the sym¬ 
pathies of the people.* The battle of Flodden 
rankled in all true Scottish hearts, and when it 
was discovered that Margaret was inclined to sub¬ 
mit in all things to her brother, men hated her 
almost as much ns Henry and the rest of the Eng¬ 
lish. An irregular kind of civil war broke out, in 
which the queen-mother and her new husband 
Angus were hard pressed ; and thus Margaret was 
compelled more thnn ever to consult with her bro¬ 
ther, who, apparently caring very little for what 
befell her, made use of the favourable opportunity 
in acquiring, by-the most crooked mean?!,' iin influ¬ 
ence over the whole kingdom of Scotland. Henry's 
principal agent in these dark transactions was 
Lord Dacre, one of the English heroes of Flodden, 
and a man of, at least, as much craft and cunning 
as bravery. This border lord, who bad many 
Scottish spies in pay, on one occasion secretly pro¬ 
posed to Margaret that she should get possession 
of her two boys, the voting king and his brother, 
and convey them to the English court, artfully 
giving out that her brother Henry had some 
thought of declaring her son heir-apparent to his 
throne. Margaret’s fears alone prevented her from 
embarking in this treasonable enterprise, any fail¬ 
ure in which, as she told Dacrc, would cost her her 
liberty, and her servants their lives. The English 
earl, however, was not so unsuccessful in minor 
schemes; and he won over the daring and power¬ 
ful Lord Home, who had. never recovered in Scot¬ 
land the popularity he had lost at Flodden—a 
circumstance which probably made him the more 
ready to join the English party. 

At this crisis the Scottish nobility pressed for 
the immediate return from France of the Duke of 
Albany; and in the month of May, 1515, the 
duke arrived in the Clyde, to the great joy of the 
people, who looked up to him as the only person 
likely to tranquillise the country, and preserve its 
threatened independence. 

Shortly after his arrival Albany, with the cox- 
sent of a large majority of the nobility and clergy, 
took upon himself the trying office of regent. 
Albany soon showed that he was the heart and soul 
of the French parly, and that he was ready to carry 
his devotion to France to an excess almost as dan¬ 
gerous as that with which the opposite faction 
prostrated themselves to England. Nor was he 
long in showing that he was deficient in talents for 
government—if not actually wanting in courage. 
It is but fair, however, to state that the difficulties 
of his position were tremendous, and such as 
might have L baffled the skill of the greatest of 

•. Tinker ton .—Tyller. 


statesmen and warriors. As the son of a man 
who had attempted to set aside the royal family as 
illegitimate, and to seize the crown for himself, he 
was liable to suspicions, always readily awakened 
in Scotland. Moreover, in many essentials he 
was rather French than Scotch; his mother w'as a 
French woman, and so was his wife ; his chief 
estates were in France, w here the greater part of 
his life had been spent, and lie was almost igno¬ 
rant of the laws and manners, and even of the 
language of Scotland At the same time, every 
corner of the kingdom was filled with spies and 
agents in the pay of England, who penetrated, by 
means of money, all the secrets of the council- 
table ; and the faction in the scale of which the 
Douglases and the Homes threw their entire 
weight, was heavy enough to crush a king. Not¬ 
withstanding the decisions of the parliament, who 
knew in what dangerous keeping they were likely 
to be, Margaret had got possession of the young 
king and his brother; and one of Albany’s first 
measures was to make sure of their not being car¬ 
ried off to England. He summoned a parliament, 
which met at Edinburgh, and named eight lords, 
out of which number four were to be chosen by 
lot; and from these four the queen-mother was to 
select three to have charge of the princes. It was 
quite certain that Margaret was not to lie trusted ; 
hut it seemed an odious thing to separate the mo¬ 
ther from her children ; and though tins was not, 
in strictness, the intention of the government, it 
was easy for the queen to assert that it was, and to 
take up a position where she was pretty sure to lie 
backed, at least for a time, by the sympathy of the 
people. This Margaret did—and very drama¬ 
tically: When the peers waited upon her at Edin¬ 
burgh Castle, she was seen standing under the 
archway with the little king at her side grasping 
her hand, and with a nurse behind her, holding 
the infant Duke of Ross in her arms. With an 
air of dignity and a loud voice (the imperious 
voice of the Tudors), she made them declare what 
they wanted. The peers replied, that they eatne 
in the name of the parliament to take charge of 
their king and his brother. At a word or sign, 
given to the warder, the heavy portcullis was let 
fall in the face of the. lords, and Margaret, ad¬ 
dressing them through the strong iron grating, 
said, “ I hold this castle by tbe gift of my late 
husband, your sovereign, nor shall I yield it to any 
person whatsoever; but I respect the parliament, 
and require six days to consider their mandate— 
for most important is my charge, and my coun¬ 
cillors, alas, are so few.”* 

The queen, however, thinking it impossible to 
hold Edinburgh Castle, suddenly removed with 
her children to Stirling, where her party was 
strong. After some fruitless negotiations, the 
Regent Albany ordered Ruthvcn and Borthwick to 
blockade Stirling Castle. The powerful Lord 
Home now fled from the capital to Newark Castle, 

• Loiter from Dacre to the council, firat brought to light by Pin¬ 
kerton.—-T) tier. 
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upon the borders; and the Earl of Angus, Mar¬ 
garet’s husband, retired within his estates and 
armed his vassals. Albany, accompanied by all 
the. Scottish peers, with three or four exceptions, 
and by an army, proceeded in person to Stirling, 
where the queen was soon obliged to surrender; 
for none of her adherents seemed disposed to stand 
a siege for her sake. The regent was respectful 
and moderate; but he declared that Angus and 
Home were proved traitors, who had opened a 
correspondence with the engines of the country, 
and were then actually in arms. Home presently 
threw himself openly into the amis of England, and 
concerted measures with Lord Deere, who was 
employing money and all sorts of intrigues to keep 
up the dangerous ferment. Having committed 
the two princes to the safe keeping of the Earl 
Marshal and the Lords Fleming anil Borthwick, 
Albany proceeded against the insurgents, and took 
the castle of Home. Margaret applied to Lord 
Ducrc; and Home requested the assistance of an 
English army, telling the lord-warden that Scotland 
lay open to invasion, and that King Henry might 
easily destroy his enemies there, and remodel the 
government according to his own interests and 
wishes. Assured of speedy assistance, Home 
seized the strong tower of Blacater, situated a 
little within the Scottish frontier, at the distance 
of about, live miles from Berwick, where the Eng- 
hsh had a strong garrison. The object of this 
move was presently seen—for Margaret abtcoudcd 
fiom Edinburgh, and threw herself into the border 
tower. The regent soon followed her with a con¬ 
siderable army, offering, however, liberal terms of 
accommodation, which Margaret arrogantly re¬ 
jected. Meanwhile, though Daere had strongly 
lecoinineoded an invasion, no English army made 
its appearance, and, after a few vicissitudes, the 
queen and her husband Angus, and her' prime 
ally I Ionic, were obliged to tly across tlje frontiers 
to seek refuge in the court of Henry. “ The Queen 
of Scots, coming to London, May 3, 1516, was 
much welcomed by the king, the queen, and her 
sister Queen Mary, who all enjoyed Unrein a hap¬ 
piness rare for princes in that kind—which was, 
to see one another after they were once disposed of 
abroad.”* The king, Ibr honour of his sister, on 
the 19lh and 20th of May, kept solemn jousts, 
wherein he himself, the Duke of Suffolk, the Earl 
of Essex, and Nicholas Oarew answ ered all comers. 
But Margaret, at the time, was sadly in want of 
money; and for this she applied to my lord car¬ 
dinal in a very humble tone indeed.f Before her 
public reception in the English court, Aligns, her 
husband, to whom she had recently borne a daugh¬ 
ter,* deserted her, and returned into Scotland; 
and Home either accompanied him or followed 
soon after. They both made their peace with the 

• Loid Herbert. 

See her letter in Sir Henry Ellis's collection. 

X She was delivered only seven day* atter her flight from Blacater 
into England, and was lying dangerously ill at Morpeth when Angus 
forsook her to return to Scotland. The child was the Lady Mar¬ 
garet Douglas, afterwards mother ul’Horuley, the husband of Mary 
Queen of Scots. 


Regent Albany, who restored ‘them to all their 
estates and honours. Margaret now inveighed as 
bitterly against Angus as against Albany, whom, 
however, a short time before she liad accused of 
poisoning her second son, the Duke of Ross, who 
appears to have died of one of the many diseases 
incident to childhood. Henry and Wolscy had 
been prevented from proceeding to extremities 'by 
the startling successes of Francis I. in Italy, fthieh 
led them to enter into the war on the continent as 
allies to the emperor, and, therefore, to wish to 
preserve peace with Scotland. But things wen- 
now somewhat changed in this most changeable of 
cabinets; and Henry dictated an insolent letter to 
the three estates of Scotland, commanding rather 
than recommending them to drive the Regent 
Albany out of the kingdom, as one by nearness of 
blood suspicious and dangerous to the young king, 
his very dear nephew. The Scottish parliament 
told the arrogant dictator that they would do 
nothing of The sort,—that they themselves had ap¬ 
pointed Albany to his high office, to which, more¬ 
over, he had a light as nearest relative to their 
infant king,—that, as regent, he had acted wisely 
and honestly,—that, as to the keeping of their 
sovereign, he. was actually entrusted to three good 
lords, in whom Ins own mother, the Queen Mar¬ 
garet, hail formerly placed the gicutest confidence, 
—and, finally, that they were resolved manfully to 
resist any attempt to disturb the peace of their 
country, or to ovcvtlnow their existing govern¬ 
ment.* This passed in the month of July, 1510. 
But the English warden was at his dirty work, 
and his intrigues were but too successful in re¬ 
animating the spirit of faction. On the 23rd of 
August Daere wrote from Kirkoswald to my lord 
euidinal, telling Wolscy of his great, doings. “ J 
labour and studies,” buys this noble lord, “ all 
that I can, to make division mid debate ; .. . .and, 
for that intended purpose, in that behalf I have 
the master of Kilmains kept in my house secretlv, 
which is one of tlie greatest parties in Scotland, as 

the queen can declare unto voui grace ;. 

and also I have secret messages from the Earl of 
Angus and others, which I trust shall be to tin- 
pleasure of the king’s grace if the said duke sub¬ 
mit not himself; and also 1 hath four hundred 
outlaws (and givetli them rewards) that burnetii 
and destroveth daily in Scotland ; all being S 'ots- 
mcn, which should be under the obedience of 
Sdbtluml. And if the said duke will apply him to 
the king’s pleasure, then shall all these practices 
be void and of none effect; and the said master of 
Kilmaurs to be put to his own fende at Ins libeity 
in secret manner.”f 

Auew insurrection soon broke out, headed by the 
Earl of Arran, who was closely connected with the 
royal family, and by Lennox, Glencairn, and Mure 
of Caldwall; and Home, whom no kindness could 
conciliate, renewed his correspondence with Daere, 
whose hired traitors—many of them Home’s retain¬ 
ers—made continual forays across the English 
• Rymt-r. t ISHii-. 
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border, committing unusual excesses. The regent 
Albany put down the rising of Arran, Lennox, and 
Glencairn, and pardoned those turbulent barons; 
but when he got possession of the persons of Horne 
and his brother, he immediately brought them to 
trial us manifold traitors, and sent them to execu¬ 
tion. On the 8l!i of October their heads were 
stuck above the Toll tooth of Edinburgh. No other 
great*executions took place, and the regent then 
succeeded in tranqiiillising the borders. But seeing 
that llaere continued his system, and that Ileury 
was inclined to raise an army, Albany thought his 
case hopeless unless he,could procure assistance 
from France ; and being at the same time anxious 
to revisit his foreign estates, he requested the per¬ 
mission of parliament to go over to the French 
court for lour months. Tins permission was re¬ 
luctantly granted, and in the month of June, 
1517, Albany embarked at Dumbarton, intrusting 
the government to a council consisting of the 
uiehbishops of St. Andrew’s and Glasgow, the 
earls of Huntley, Argvle, Angus, arid Ariau, and 
taking with him as hostages the eldest sons 
of many of the groat harems. Previously to 
his (lepiirlme it had been settled in parliament 
that the queen-mother should he allowed to return 
1o Scotland upon the condition of submitting and 
enjoying her dowel in tiauquillitv. As soon as 
Margaret heard of Albany's arrival in France, and 
not before, she set out lor lvlmhnigh, where she 
arrived in a very pom condition. She had not 
been long in Scotland when she was suspected of 
a fresh attempt to i.urv oil' the young king ; and 
when the hoiderers, the vassals of the late Earl of 
Home, surprised and murdered l)e la Basiie, a 
brave and accomplished French "ollicer, to whom 
Albany bail intrusted the command of the marches. 
Home of Wedderbum (whose wife was the sister 
of Margaret’s husband, Angus) galloped into die 
town of Duusc with the head of the unfni lunate 
Frenchman tied to his saddle-1 low, and, afjei fixing 
it on the market-cross, threw himself into his 
stumg castle. In this universal confusion the 
council of regency, divided among themselves, 
pursued no imposing or consistent course , and 
Albany, despairing, wrote to his old enemy Mai- 
garct, recommending her, if she could unite the 
tactions, to lake the regency once more into her 
own hands. But Margaret, who had been recon¬ 
ciled to her handsome husband, insisted that Angus 
should be regent ; and, as this was resolutely 
opposed by a large, majority of the nobles, who 
either hated his insolence or dreaded his weakness 
mid vacillation, the government continued in the 
hands of the council. Angus, disappointed and 
irritated, soon quarrelled with his w ife : he forsook 
the court, retiring with a mistress into Douglas- 
dalc, and giving himself up to what was called 
low company. Margaret set no bounds to her 
wrath ; she added the high tone of a queen to the 
bitterness of a betrayed wife ; she heaped repioach 
upon reproach, reminding him that she had pawned 
her jewels to Bupport him in his misfortunes, and 


expressing her determination to sue for a divorce. 
Her brother Henry at, this time had no taste for 
such proceedings, and knowing the great power 
. possessed by the House of Douglas, and that 
Angus was a tool most likely to work for his pur¬ 
pose, he despatched a learned friar to bring Mar¬ 
garet to a more orthodox way of thinking, and to 
threaten her with the serious effects of his displea¬ 
sure. The monk threatened her with punishment 
in the next world as well as in this; telling her 
that she was labouring under some damnable delu¬ 
sion, and hinting very broadly that her own conjugal 
behaviour had not been irreproachable, and that 
Angus might retort her charge of adultery. Mar¬ 
garet tiemhled, and, at, the command of lief brother, 
submitted to a hollow reconciliation with her hus¬ 
band in the summer of 1518. Angus, not satisfied 
with his share in the council of regency, soon at¬ 
tempted to monopolise the entire power, and lienee 
arose a fierce contest between him and the Earl of 
Allan, in which blond was spilt, and nearly every 
kind of injustice committed. Archibald Douglas, 
one of the uncles of Angus, expelled Arran from 
his post of provost of Edinburgh, which was then 
Considered a very inipoitaut addition to the call’s 
other employments. \\ lien Arran attempted to 
enter Edinburgh lie was set upon by an armed 
mob, who killed and wounded some of Ins attend¬ 
ants,,; ami tin'll Sir James Hamilton, commonly 
railed the Bastard of Allan, slew one Gawin, a 
eai pettier, a friend of Angus and a leadei ol the 
mol). About, the same time Home of Vetkin bum, 
who had m'enth killed ])e la Bastie, cut oil the. 
prior of Coldingham with six of his family ; upon 
which his la ol he)-in-law, William Douglas, the 
hi other nl Angus, took possession of the said prioiy. 
There was nothing in Scotland deserving ol the 
name of a government; hut in 1520 the Fail ol 
Allan and Beaton, the Archbishop ol Glasgow, 
made a held attempt to lesioie the authority ol the 
council of regency. At a moment when they 
fancied that Aligns had not many of his partisans 
with him in Edinburgh, they assembled llicir 
friends in the church of the. Black F'liurs. Guwin 
Douglas, the ci lebrated Bishop of Dunkrld, an 
uncle of Angus, piesented himself at. this meeting 
as a peace-maker, and remonstrated against their 
intention of arresting Aligns,-—for this, lie soon 
saw, was the real object of the meeting. Beaton 
struck his breast, with his right hand, declaring on 
his conscience that they had no evil intentions 
against the rail; hut the archbishop wore armour 
under his roequet, and the steel plates rattled as he 
struck his breast. “ Ila! my lord!” cried the 
Bishop of Dunkeld, “ your conscience is not sound 
—did you not hear it clatter ?” While, the meet¬ 
ing in the church of the Black Friars were deli¬ 
berating, Angus appeared upon the causeway wjth 
a founidable body of four hundred spearmen, and 
a hand of borderers led by his brother-in-law, the 
fierce Home of \\ edderburn. At this sight Sir 
Patrick Hamilton, the brother of tlie Earl of Arran, 
rushed into the street, and, with an inconsiderable 
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number of retainers, fell like a madman upon the 
Douglases. Angus pressed forward, and slew 
Sir Patrick on the causeway with his own hand, 
intending also to have killed his brother, the earl. 
The party of Arran collected to the rescue, and, 
after many lives had been sacrificed, the earl was 
driven out of the city, and his friend Archbishop 
Rcaton wots fain to seek refuge behind the high 
altar of St. Giles’s Church.* 

Angus and his party now remained for a time 
absolute, masters of the capitalfwhere they speedily 
removed the heads of Lord Home and his brother 
from the Tolbooth. Arran and his friends, with 
tin 1 young king and the queen-mother, occupied 
Stirling Castle. In the following year (1.V21) 
Margaret, incensed almost as much against her 
overhearing brother Henry as against her husband 
Angus, wrote with her own hand to entreat Albany 
to return to Scotland, and to take upon himself the 
whole government. Albany, who was probably 
urged by the Trench court, which was most 
anxious to embarrass Henry, sailed from France, 
and landed in the Oairloch on the 19th of Nu- 
venihet. He ptocecded forthwith to Stirling, 
w here Margaret, who was very changeful in her 
• dfeelioith, received him with transports of joy, and 
w it li such familiarity as excited scandalous rtimom s. 
The busy Lotil Dae re told the king, liis master, 
that, not satisfied with the day, she was closeted 
the greater part of the night, with Albany, taking 
no heed ot appearances.t 

The restored regent summoned a parliament, and 
cited Angus and the Douglases before if; hut the 
now discarded husband of Margaret, with several 
ot his adherents, lied lor icfugc to the Kirk of Stevie, 
near the hordeis, whence they opened a negotiation 
with Henry by means of Angus’s uncle. Bishop 
(iawam Dottglas, wlm was a bcttci poet than politi¬ 
cian, and who had mme genius than morality or 
patriotism. At the same time they raised a loud 
oulei v against Margaiet’s immoralities, accusing 
her, among other things, of a design to put aside 
hei son, to marry her lover Albany, and to make 
linn king. Indeed they, as well as Daere, hinted 
in the laoadest teims ilia - the life of the young 
king was now in dangtt, and that, his own mother 
was capable, of joining ill Ills assassination. A 
great deal of this was the raving of a desperate 
faction, or the artful misrepresentation of tlie 
English agent; but. there can he little doubt as to 
the nature of the intimacy between the regent, and 
the queen-mother. In other respects the conduct 
of Albany was neither immoral nor impiudcnt: 
he tried to reconcile the factions, and to stop the 
dangerous venality of the nobles : and liis feelings 
for France did not prevent him from seeking to 
secure peace with England. But the restoration 
of good order in Scotland would have hem fatal to 
the projects of the English court; and Wolsey and 
Henry persisted in their plan of treachery and dis- 

* kesly — Pinkeiton. —Tytlcr.— letter fiom \N obey to the Duke 
of Norfolk, quoted l»\ Mr. Tyiler. 

betti-i in the Uiit. Muh., i|m>U*d by Ml. Tv Her. 
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organisation, encouraging the Homes and all other 
rebels, and, by means of the indefatigable Lord 
Dacre, distributing money among the factions.* 
In fact, Dacre soon saw matters in such a state 
that he earnestly recommended Henry to invade 
Scotland. The king, however, was not prepared 
for this open hostility; and Angus, with the Homes 
and other rebels, were glad to tlv into England 
from the growing power and vigour of Albany's 
government. Margaret wrote to her brother, 
denying every part of the exaggerated statements 
of Gawain Douglas, and telling him that, without, 
my lord governor Albany, who ruled with the eon- 
sent and advice of the parliament, time would he 
no safety either for the voting king or for herself, 
and no peace in Scotland. But Ilenry did not 
wish that there should lie peace : he openly accused 
his sister of living in shameful adultery! - with the 
regent; and lie tillered to the Scottish estates the 
alternative of tljc immediate dismissal of Albany, 
or an immediate rupture with England. .Many 
traitors as there were among the nohles, and base 
and bought as were many of its member.-, 11 if 
Scottish parliament replied with piopcr spirit, 
telling the English king that, they had themselves 
chosen Albany for the good of then king and 
country, and that they would never dismiss him, 
either at the request of his grace or of any other 
sovereign prince whatever. They wished lot- 
peace, hut they would, rather than submit, inn all 
the ha/.atds of war, trusting to demean them-elves 
as their ancestors had done before them in ancient, 
times, when constrained to fight for the independ¬ 
ence of their country j I’pon this Henry, with 
•Ins usual moderation, ordered that all Scottish 
subjects found in England should lie dmen igno- 
miniously across the borders on toot, and with a 
white cioss marked on their hacks; and shortly 
aftet (in the spring of 1522), without declaring 
war, he sent the Earl of Shrewsbury, with the 
forces of the northern counties, across the Tweed. 
Shrewsbury, whose movement was sudden and 
unexpected, penetrated as far as Kelso, and gave 

* V e lu»ve the best of proofs. The followin'? is nn extiart fiom 
a letter addiessed to the king by the hud c.ndiiiul, w bo had sent, 
some fiesh uisli actions to I .oiil Dane on learning the coming of tin* 
recent Albany Neveithelcss, to cause him not only to take a 
more vigilant eye to tin* deine.uiot of the Scots, as well within St of 
la ml as without, and to be mint* diligent heieadei in writing to tour 
grace ami me, but also favourably to enteitam tin* Homes ami otliei 
lebels, altei bis acenstomable ntuimei, so that tbev may tontimm 
the ft i\isions and sedition in '**rot la lid, whciebv the *.;tni Duke of 
AlbTnv uia\, at Ins « Dining hithei, In* put in damrei , anti though 
some tnoitev be employed lot the entertainment of tin* sat 1 Homes 
and rebels, it willtput the cost at length ; v\ herein i hm amply in¬ 
structed the said Loid Daere, bom whom 1 doubt not but \e*hall 
be bluntly ad\ ertised of all things oecurient in those jiitit-> * -—Stittc 
Vnprts. 

I 11emy, who did riot, as vet, foresee liovv he was shortly to vex 
the e.n ot Home with a suit ot th it kind, tell nr pieti nded giear 
lionoi at his sister's applying for n divmi e. 'I'he following passage 
ft run a let lei of Moisey's was meant to com foil him on this head.-- 
“ 1 signify unto your grace that I have not only written unto voiil 
orator (ambassador) at the court of Home to mi pee he (oppose) and 
let (stop) the wilt made, in that court hv the l)ueen of ‘rots, lor a 
divert e betw ixt her and her husband, tin* Km I of \nguishe ( Xngtis) 
but also have caused the pope’s orator, here being, in unle m irmsl 
efleetual manner to his holiness, for stopping "I the same by means 
whereof the said divorce shall uol prt>« eed when the pop' 1 - hall be 
iiifoirned that the same is piormed only Ini inainug<* to be made 
betwixt the Duke of Albany and the ipieeti tliete, whereby the d* 
gtructrori of the young king shall ensue.”— Male 1 'hjh m. 

J Kymer. 
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that beautiful district to the flames; hut he was 
presently driven back into England witli consider¬ 
able loss by the borderers of Morse and Teviotdalc. 

The Duke of Albany, with consent of parliament, 
now declared war; and, in addition to a consider¬ 
able army he had already on foot, lie summoned 
the whole feudal force of the kingdom. Eighty 
thousand men joined his standard at Annan, and 
he was flattered with the hopes of assistance from 
France; but the fickle and unscrupulous Margaret 
had already grown tired of the regent, and she not 
only intrigued witli a purly of the Scottish nobles, 
but also betrayed his secrets and plaits to Lord 
Dacre. There are doubts and contradictions in all 
the narratives of these transactions; but it appears 
that, without being fully aware of the double-dealing 
of the queen-mother, or of the determination of a 
large portion of the Scottish leaders (of whom 
some, had Daere’s money in their pockets) not to 
prosecute the war with vigour, the regent-, with his 
large army and forty-five pieces of brass ordnance, 
crossed the borders, and advanced upon Carlisle* 
Henry’s attention had been w holly drawn to the side 
of France; and Daere, who was in the marches, lmd 
but few troops and an exhausted money-chest; hut 
this lord-warden well knew the slackness and want, 
of preparation in the Scottish camp, and he alw'avs 
had wdt and cunning at command. When the. 
invaders were within five miles of the city of 
Carlisle he opened communications with Albany. 
We can only guess at some of the arguments 
and arts emplotcd, but the result was correctly 
and frankly told by Wolsey in a letter to the 
king, wherein, after mentioning the defenceless 
state of the northern counties, lie says, that. “ br¬ 
ibe great wisdom and policy of mv Lord 
Daere, and by means of the safe, conduct lately 
sent at the desire and contemplation of the Queen 
of Scots,” the Duke of Albany had consented to 
“ an abstinence of war for one month,” in order 
that, ambassadors might treat for peace. “ And 
the said Duke, of Albany,” continues the cardinal, 
“ hath not only, our Lord be thanked, forborne his 
invasion, but also dissolved bis army ; which being 
dispensed, neither shall, nor can, lbr this year, he 
gatheicd or assembled again.”f Nor did the 
reveiend politician fail to show how the truce 
might he lnoken if found convenient; saying, in 
continuation, “ and yet the said abstinence Cfin- 
eluded by mv Lord Daere, hr not having your ?ai- 
thority for the same, unlhiiu/ hind ft h your grace ; 
hut at your liberty ye may pursue your wars 
against, the said Scots, if it. shall lie thought to 
your highness convenablc.” The singular truce 
which put an end to this grand expedition was 
concluded oil the lltli of September; and in the 
month of October Albany again went to France, 
leaving the earls of Iluntlev, Arrau, and Argyle to 
manage affairs during his absence. 

• Cardinal Wolsey savs that Albany was also furnished with 
“ one thousand hajfbusrhis carted upon tiessels, with a lu.uvellous 
great number of hand-guns, and was pleutouusly stoied witli vic¬ 
tuals .”—State Papers. 

f Stute Papers. 


Henry had now governed eight years without a 
parliament, following the precedent of liis father; 
and, notwithstanding the obsequiousness displayed 
when they last met, it seems pretty certain that he 
would never have summoned the representatives 
of the people again had lie not been forced to it by 
his poverty. It was the tendency of the age to 
exalt the royal power, not only above the ruins of 
feudality, but also above the ruins of better insti¬ 
tutions; and Henry afterwards applauded the wise 
policy of his ally diaries, who gave the death¬ 
blow to the free Cortes of Spain, which his grand¬ 
father Ferdinand and the Cardinal Ximenes had 
left weakened, and sick, nnd languishing. Hut 
Henry had exhausted all other means of raising 
money, and so lie met his parliament once more on 
the 15th of April, with Wolsey sitting as chan¬ 
cellor at his feet.* The Commons chose for their 
speaker the celebrated Sir Thomas More, who, 
against liis inclination, had been drawn into the 
service of the court about four years before, and 
who was now thought to he devoted to the interests 
of the king, who courted his society, and took sin¬ 
gular delight in his wit and humour. lint More, 
though a somewhat timid, was an honest, man. 
Upon his present election, when, according to an 
established practice rather ancient than useful, he 
expressed how unfit he was for the high honour, 
Wolsey praised—and not more than they deserved 
—the great abilities, wit, learning, and di-cretion 
of the speaker, who then took his place. The 
Commons presently showed infinitely more spoil 
than was expected ; and, finding a ready echo out 
of doors, particularly among the meielmnts and 
citizens of London, their sayings and doings be¬ 
came the great, subject of conversation. Henry 
testified his royal disdain “ that people should talk 
about, hi'!, affairs;” and Wolsey was heard to com¬ 
plain, that no sooner was anything said or done in 
the House of Commons, than it was blown abroad 
in overv ale-house. The lord cardinal thought 
that lie could overawe the. members by presenting 
himself in person ; and though this was a breach 
of privilege, he, sent to tell the House that they 
must yeceive him, and hear from his lips what were 
the wishes of the king. Sir Thomas More, who 
entertained a contempt for Wolsey’s parade, moved 
that it would not 41 he amiss” to receive him with 
all his pomp—with his maces, his pillars, his 
pole-axes, his cross, his hat, and the great seal 
too; and, this being carried, the cardinal went 
down to the house with a retinue which must 
nearly have filled it, lobbies, avenues, and all. His 
business was to tell them how necessary the war 
was, and what a fair opportunity was offered for 
the recovery of all the English had once held in 
France; provided only that the house had regard 
to the weakness of the sinews of war, and would 
instantly raise 800,000/., by passing a property- 
tax, at the mod f rate rate of twenty per cent. The 
house, in agreeing to receive the cardinal, had also 

• Tins p.ulianicnt was not held at Westminster, the usual place, 
but at the lllaek Knars’, London. 
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agreed among themselves not to commit their pri¬ 
vileges by entering upon any debate in his pre¬ 
sence ; and this extraordinary demand was not 
likely to change their purpose. Every man re¬ 
mained as still and motionless as a statue, gazing 
on the glowing cardinal. Soon tired of this dra¬ 
matic scene, Wolsey addressed one of the mem¬ 
bers by name: this gentleman, after rising from 
his seat, sate down again without speaking: he 
then turned to another member, hut his authori¬ 
tative tone elicited no answer. He then lost his 
temper, and exclaimed, “ Masters, as I am sent 
here immediately from the king, it is not unrea¬ 
sonable to expect an answer ; yet here is, without 
doubt, a surprising and most obstinate silence, 
unless, indeed, it may he the manner of your House 
to express your mind by your speaker only.” 
More, ui)on whom the angry eyes of the cardinal 
were fixed, rose, and, after bending the knee, said, 
that the members were abashed at the siaht of so 
great a personage, whose presence was sufficient 
to oveiwhelm the wisest and most learned men in 
the realm ; hut Hint presence, he. obscivcd, was 
neither expedient, nor in aeeoidanee with the 
ancient liberties of that House, lie added, that 
they were not hound to return any answer; and 
that as to requiring a reply horn him individually, 
the thing was simply impossible, for he, as speaker, 
could only act upon the instructions leceived from 
the House. The lord cardinal retired sorely dis¬ 
concerted ; and the debate on the supplies was 
adjourned day after day.’ At length the ('om¬ 
inous agiecd to send a deputation to solicit a 
diminution of the tax. The cardinal, notwith¬ 
standing More’s com toons reproof, again went to 
the House, and, after using a series of weighty 
argument-, eudeavouied to draw them into debate, 
by asking what they had to say against his reason¬ 
ing. Hut the Commons, as firm as ever, said that 
they would leason only among themselves, and not 
in lus presence. Jle went away as he had come; 
hut, soon after, the House agreed to a property-tax 
of about ten per cent., or halt what Wolsey had 
asked. In his address to the mayor and aldcimcn 
of London he had boasted of the readiness of the 
spirituality, but he now found the clo.igv almost as 
refractory as the Commons; and, alter being de¬ 
feated in rather a humiliating manner in several of 
his manoeuvres and high assumptions of authority 
over the church, as pope’s legate, instead of suc¬ 
ceeding in his enormous demand of fifty per cent., 
at once, he only obtained a grant of ten per cent, 
each year for five years. But even these votes of 
the Commons and of the convocation of the clergy 

* The following is an extract of a letter addressed at this moment 
by a member of parliament to the Karl oi Suney. u ho was in the 
north, looking after the Scots: “ Since the beginning of this pailia- 
ment there hath been the greatest and soiest hold in the Ltmei House 
lor the payment of two shillings in the pound, that e\ci w.»» seen, I 
tlunk, in any pailianienl This nutter hath boon debated and 
beaten filteen or sixteen days together; the highest necessity being 
alleged on the king’s behalf, to us, that e\ei was heard of; the 
highest poverty con leased as well by knights, sipures, and gentlemen 
ol o\ety quarter, us by commoueis, citizens, and burgesses. Them 
hold, that the house was like to have been dissevered,” 

bills a Letter*, 
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wore very unusual. u I have heard no man in my 
life,” writes a member of the parliament, “ that 
can remember that there was ever given to any 
one of the king’s ancestors half so much at one 
grant.; lior do I think there was ever such a pre¬ 
cedent seen before this time. I beseech Almighty 
God it limy he well and peaceably levied, and 
surely paid unto the king’s grace, without grudge, 
and especially without losing the good wills'and 
true hearts of his subjects, which I reckon a far 
greater treasure for a king than gold or silver; 
and the gentlemen which must take pains to levy 
this money among the king’s subjects shall, I 
think, have no little business about, the same. 

.And I think, now that this matter is so 

far passed, that the parliament will soon he 
ended ”* 

This worthy member did not overrate the difli- 
cultv of levying the tax. During the debates the 
Londoners frequently caught the members of the 
Commons by the sleeve as they passed through 
the streets, and cried out to them, “ Sirs, will ye 
grant four shillings in the pound? Do it, and 
take our threats and curses home with you to your 
households.” But in many pints of the kingdom 
the people were dissatisfied even at the ten per 
cent. ; and Wolsey, urged on by his mastei, who 
was now almost penny less, made mutters still 
worse by attempting to accelerate the mode of 
payment. In many places the poorer people, 
driven to desperation, refused to pay the tax- 
gatherers any thing. “ The county of Kent denied 
it to the Lord Cobliam : Essex refused to commune 
with the commissioners about it; Huntingdonshire 
resisted; London would he taxed by none hut. 
their aldermen; and .Suffolk rose up in arms, 
making poverty their captain.The blame of 
all fell upon the cardinal; and Henry did not 
scruple at condemning the proceedings of his 
ministers, in order to recover his own popularity. 

The money that was wrung fiom the people was 
immediately spent, in rc-inforcing the garrisons 
near the Scottish borders, in assistance lent to the 
allies in Italy, and in a new expedition into l’ranee. 
On the 24th of August (1523) the accomplished 
Duke of Suffolk took the command of the army at 
Calais; and on the. 4th of September he com¬ 
menced the campaign with about twelve thousand 
English troops, and nearly an equal number of 
Flemings and Germans under the imperial general. 
Count de Bure. The season again was late: the 
combined movements contemplated by the allies 
were difficult, to execute with precision in point of 
time; and Charles Brandon was not the first to 
prove the fact., that a man might lie endowed with 
all knightly accomplishments, and be expert in all 
military exercises, without having any of the qua¬ 
lities of a great general. This time, however, as 
plainly appears, from a letter of the lord cardinal,+ 
and from the dark conspiracy which broke, out in 
France, the commencement of the campaign had 
been purposely delayed. Francis, intent on the 

* Kills’. Letters. t Speed, t state 1‘jpeis, 
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recovery of the duchy of Milan, had collected an 
army at Lyons, and was actually on the point of 
crossing the Alps, when heTearned that his ene¬ 
mies, not relying wholly on their arms, had in¬ 
trigued with the most powerful of his subjects, who 
had engaged to declare himself as soon as the king 
should he in Italy. The story of Prince Charles, 
Duke of Bourbon and Constable of France, is one 
of th"e most remarkable episodes in the history of 
the sixteenth century. By birth, wealth, con¬ 
nexions, ability, and braverv, he. was the most dis¬ 
tinguished subject in the kingdom ; and his loyalty 
and affection to the king had never been doubted. 
But, in anevd season, Louisa of Savoy, the king’s 
mother, became enamoured of his beautiful per¬ 
son, and proposed that he should marry her. The 
gallant Constable was not disposed to unite himself 
to a woman who was old enough to he his mother, 
and who, on former occasions, had been the de¬ 
clared enemy of his house; and in rejecting or 
evading the suit of the amorous matron he made 
use of some personal reflections, which a woman, 
and one who had been a beauty, was not likely to 
forgive. Louisa’s revenge was as ample as were 
her means of gratifying it; and her influence over 
her affectionate son was almost boundless. Urged 
on l>y his mother, Francis fiist insulted the fiery 
Bourbon, and then employed the parliament to 
roh him of his property. lie refused to pay him 
large sums which he had advanced for the war in 
Italy : lie stopped his salaries, and took from him 
the baton of Constable, which he had wielded with 
great glory. These, and the indignities put upon 
him by the whole court, drove Bourbon almost to 
madness; and when the slavish parliament of 
Paris pronounced an iniquitous sentence, which 
virtually sequestrated all his fiefs and estates, he 
vowed revenge, and turned to the enemies of his 
country for an opportunity of gratifying this 
passion, and saving himself from beggary. Both 
the emperor and the King of England received bis 
overtuios with infinite satisfaction, and sent the 
Lord of Beaurain and Sir John Russell, as secret 
emissaries, to treat with him. Henry excused his 
conduct m this particular, by saying that it'was only 
a just retaliation for the alliance which Francis 
had contracted with his Irish subject, the Earl of 
Desmond. We. are not informed whether Charles 
pleaded any such excuse. A private treaty was 
soon concluded : the principal articles were—that 
Provence and D.iuphiiiy should be united with his 
appanage the Bourbonais and Auvergne, and erected 
into a separate kingdom for the Constable; that 
the Constable should marry Eleanor, sister of the 
emperor; that the emperor should occupv Lan¬ 
guedoc, Burgundy, Champaigne, and Picardy, 
while the King of England overran the rest of 
France ; and that the Constable should hold him¬ 
self’ready with a thousand horse and six thousand 
foot, to co-operate with the allies as soon as the 
French king should be on the other side of the 
Alps.* 

* Du llolla>'.—Hcunult —Guicciardini,—Stale l'»]>ci«. 


Either Bourbon betrayed himself by too open 
preparations or the. secret was betrayed by some of 
the agents engaged in the business. Of a sudden 
Francis presented himself at his castle and com¬ 
manded him to join the army of Italy. The Con¬ 
stable, who had taken to his bed at the king’s 
approach, pretended to be dangerously ill; but 
Francis, who understood this feint, left spies to 
watch him, and almost made him a prisoner in his 
own house. This strange interview took place 
about the time that ^hc Duke of Suffolk landed in 
France. The French king, instead of marching 
into Italy, stopped at Lyons for the defence of his 
own dominions ; lmt so confident was lie, that he 
sent the army he had raised across the Alps, under 
the command of the’ Admiral do Bonnivct, and 
then applied himself to the raising of fresh forces 
for the defence of his kingdom, which was threat¬ 
ened on three of its frontiers,—by the English in 
Picardy, by an army of Germans in Burgundy, 
and by a Spanish army in Guienne. The Con¬ 
stable eluded the vigilance of the spies, and, by 
pursuing bye-roads and travelling in disguise, he 
traversed Auvergne and Daupluny, and, after 
many dangers, got safely out of France and joined 
the emperor’s army in Italy. Many of his friends 
were arrested, and no insurrection, such as the allies 
counted upon, broke out in the centre of France. 
This was one of the great causes of the failure of 
the whole campaign ; and another cause was, that 
the combined movement of the allies was even 
more faultily executed than usual. 

Instead of advancing at once, when the country 
was comparatively open, to form a junction with 
the German army of the emperor which invaded 
Burgundy, the Duke of Suffolk and Ue Bure lost 
nearly a whole month under the walls of’St. Oilier, 
debating what they should do. Then, giving up 
the absurd notion of besieging Boulogne, they 
nun died in the direction of Burgundy. But they 
had thrown away their chance, and even now thev 
stopped to besiege Bray, Moutdidicr, and one or 
two other insignificant places. Having crossed the 
Somme and the Oise, they pitched their tents 
within twenty miles of Paris, expecting, as it ap¬ 
pears, that the Germans would join them there. 
But by this time these Germans were in full retreat 
before the Duke of Guise, whom Francis had had 
time to reinforce: and now the Duke of Venddiiu 
advanced in front of the English, while Tremoilh 
manoeuvred oil their flank, and threatened their 
rear by drawing out troops from the garrisons ii 
Picardy. At length the position of the Duke o 
Suffolk became most critical, for though the Frcnel 
declined a pitched battle they kept constant^ 
gathering round him, and throwing themselves ii 
force between him and his supplies, which al 
came from Calais. The weather, also, was dread 
ful, and this, with scanty or bad provisions, brough 
sickness into the army- Thus shunted lie orderei 
a retreat. The French even now respected th 
valour of the English troops, and would not risk m 
engagement; but the men perished daily, and i. 
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great numbers, of sickness; the Flemish auxiliaries, 
as they drew near their own country, deserted in 
troops, and Suffolk had but the shadow of an army 
when he reached Calais. This failure nearly cost 
Brandon his head* In it south the Spanish 
army, commanded by the peror in person, in¬ 
stead of conquering Cluitnoo, merely recovered 
from the French their own town of l'uente-Rabia. 

On the 14th of September, while Suffolk was 
advancing towards Paris, an event occurred in Italy 
which revived the former high, hopes of Wolsey : 
this was the death 'of Pope Adrian, whose severe 
economy was so distasteful to the Romans that 
they styled the physician who had attended him in 
his last sickness—“ The Saviour of his Country.” 
Ilis pontificate had lasted only twenty months and 
six days. As soon as the English cardinal got the 
news he wrote a curious letter to Ilenry, telling 
him how reluctant lie was to quit the service of so 
good a master,—how unfit to assume the high 
responsibility of bead of the Christian world. The 
king, who knew what this meant, applied to the 
Emperor Charles for the fulfilment of the promises 
which he had made to his favourite, and instructed 
Ins ministers at Rome to spare no money and no 
exertion to secure, the election of Wolsey.f At this 
vacancy of the holy see there was plenty of time 
for management and intrigue, for the conclave did 
not. assemble until the beginning of October, and 
it continued its sittings through six long weeks,| 
the see being thus left vacant for above two 
months. Tins time Wolsey was not only named 
among the candidates, who were rather numerous, 
—lie even obtained a considerable number of 
votes ; but the turbulent people of Rome, and the 
Italians generally, were furious at the notion of 
having any more ultramontane (they called them 
barliaiinn) popes; the French interest in the con¬ 
clave was considerable and wholly opposed to 

* For his sanguine master li id expeeied nothing loss from the 
expedition th.ut the absolute conquest of a great part of Fiance. At 
the opening of the campaign Sir Thomas More wiote to Wolsey, 
telling hint that he; giace took jfie.it pleasure in the c.iiduials “wise 
and snbsi .iiiitnl council and advice concerning the siege ot Boulogne 
to he let oil .it tins piesent tune, and his ainiN, with proclamations of 
lvbertv .mil fmbe.uiiig to burn, to proceed and match toiwaid into the 
places devised by the Duke ol bouillon, the constable.' ‘'Which 
pluecs,” continues More, “ as youi gi u e upon eiedible lepoit fioin 
all parties is inhumed, shall easily he taken without any resistance, 
wherein your glare jiereeiveth gient appeal unco of wliming some 
gie.it p.ut of Fiance, or, at the leastwise, all that is on this side the 
vvutei ot Somme, which should be as honourable and beneiicial unto 
his giacc, and also more tenable, than ull Noini.mdv, Gascony, and 
Gnienue.” More and the king, liowever, express their doubts as to 
the propriety ol Sullolk's advancing at so late a season bv reason ot 
wet weather and rotten ways, and the gicat difficulty in the victual 
ing .—Statr Papers. The original lettui, dated 20t(i September, is 
preserved in the British Museum. 

+ Wolsey thus wrrtes to Dr ('lark, ambassador at Home,—■" Ye be 
wise, and ye wot what I meant trust yourself best, and be not 
seduced by tan words, and specially of those which (say what they 
will) desire mote their ow ti preferment than mine. How belt great 
dexterity is to lie used; and the king thinketh that all the Imperials 
shall be clearly with you if faith be hi the emperor. The youug men 
for the most part being needy will (five good ears to lair olh-ts, 
which shall lie undoubtedly peiiormed. The king wdlelh you to 
spare neither Ins authonty nor lii.s good money or substance. You 
may be assured whutever you promise shall he performed, and the 
Lord send you good speed.”—This letter, he tells the ambassador, is 
wiitteu at the express desire of the king — Fuldes. 

f In a letter to the king, dated 26th of Noveinher, Wolsey com¬ 
plains ol “ the yieat pertinacity wheiein the cardinals continue, u ith 
the appearance of a schism to ensue," “which (he adds with yieat 
unction) is to my great heaviness, consider my how expedient it were, 
that those which should comfort and relieve the. piesent discuids of 
Umstcndom were now in perlcet amity ,”--State Papers 
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Wolsey, the great enemy of Francis; and the 
interest of the emperor—if exercised at all—was 
not for him, but against him, notwithstanding the 
long promises of Charles. But it should appear 
that the personal interests and passions of the 
Italian cardinals decided the contest more than any 
other cause. When the conclave had debated and 
voted for many days, and some of the ancients 
were worn out with the long confinement, itVas 
seen that the chance lay between Jacovaeeio Ro¬ 
mano and Giulio dei Medici, who had so nearly 
obtained the tiara at the death of Leo X., and who 
had decided the last election in favour of Adrian. 
The hand that trimmed the scales was that of the 
Cardinal Pompeo Colonnu, who was a most hitter 
enemy of the Medici, and who was inclined to 
give his whole weight to Cardinal Jacovaccio, who 
belonged to the same political faction as himself, 
and who was in a manner a dependent of the 
great House of Colonna. But, irritated at the 
opposition tie encountered from some members of 
the Sacred College, he set aside his old animosities 
and suddenly engaged to support the Cardinal 
Medici upon condition of receiving the lucrative 
post of Vice-Chancellor and the sumptuous palace 
of San Giorgio at Rome.* After making this 
bargain Colonna induced Cornaro and two other 
cardinals to second him, and then unexpectedly 
proposed his old enemy. That very night Giulio 
dei Medici was unanimously saluted and adoicd 
as pontiff, and, on the following morning, the If):li 
of November, the anniversary of his entrance as a 
conqueror into Milan, liis election was publicly 
announced, to the great joy of the Italians. lie 
wished to retain his name of Giulio, hut, being 
reminded by some of the cardinals that, no pope 
who lmd kept his original name had lived a year 
after his election, he took the name and style, of 
Clement VII.f 

Again to all appearance Wolsey bore his dis¬ 
appointment with wonderful equanimity, though 
this tunc he could hardly flatter himself with 
another chance, for the successful candidate was 
Loth young and vigorous. Henry’s agents at 
Rome were instructed to press for the election of 
Giulio in case that of Wolsey should be found 
impracticable; and now, while they felicitated 
him on his elevation, they bespoke his active co¬ 
operation with the emperor mid the King of Eng* 
lanij, and requested that he would renew Wolsev’s 
legatine commission. The. new pope immediately 
appointed the cardinal legate for life, enlarged his 
authority, and gave him a commission to reform 
and suppress certain religious houses in England. 
The latter was an unusual concession, tending to 
establish a dangerous precedent with a needy 
sovereign. Wolsey, however, is said to have 

• Paolo Giovio, however, assigns another reason for the sudden 
change of the Cardinal Colonna. He savs that Pompeo’* uncle, 
Prospcro Colonna, who was in the intriest** of Chailes, unploied 
him to secure the election of Giulio del Medici as u thing that would 
be highly serviceable and welcome to the emperor, lie also state 1 * 
that the Cardinal Colonna lmd some tear that, by a new turn m tho 
conclave, the election might lull noon the Catdmul Fianciotto 
Orsino, an hereditary enemy whom he iiatctl more than the Mediu. 

t Guicciardini. 
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acted conscientiously in this matter, for when he 
suppressed certain monasteries (which he did early 
in the year 1525) he employed the money thus 
gained for ecclesiastical purposes, particularly for 
the foundation of colleges, in which—as both he 
and his master Henry asserted—learned divines 
were to he reared and fostered for the 1 tetter com¬ 
bating of the pernicious and last-spreading heresies 
of that “ monster ” Martin Luther. 

a.d. 1524.—Bonnivet, who took the command 
of the Italian war in lieu of his master Francis, 
was at first very successful. From the foot of 
Mont Cenis he overran Piedmont and the Milanese, 
taking Asti, Alessandria, and Novara in the course 
of the preceding autumn. If he had presented 
himself when he ought to have done before Milan 
he might have taken that city also, for the fortifica¬ 
tions were in a miserable condition, and the place 
was weakly garrisoned, but he lost time manoeu¬ 
vring on the river Tcsiuo, and when he made his 
approach Milan had been put into so good a state 
of defence by l’rospero Colonna that he durst not 
assault it, and, alter making a vain attempt to 
reduce it by famine, he was obliged, in the month 
of November, to seek winter-quarters, where he 
and his troops were half starved. Towards the 
close of the year the emperor appointed the. con¬ 
stable Bourbon his lieutenant in Italy, and gave 
linn the command of his army in that Peninsula. 
It was soon found that Bonnivet was no match for 
this hold mid skilful general, who took the field 
early in the spring, and, by the mouth of May, 
drove his countrymen the French across the Alps 
and recovered all the places they had taken. The 
loss of the French in tiiis short, campaign was 
dreadful; and the death of the gallant and loyal 
Bavard, the knight sans jicur cl sans rcjirailn:. 
who was killed on the hanks of the Stsia m pro¬ 
tecting the rear of the retreating army, was a great 
national calamity. Bourbon, still inflamed with 
vengeance, and bent on the acquisition of tlie king¬ 
dom which had been promised linn by the allies 
out of the dismemberment of his native country, 
now prevailed upon Charles to invade France with 
his army of Italy. Henry was applied to in the 
hope that he would keep his promise and make a 
diversion by invading the north of France from 
Calms ; hut the. English king excused himself, anil 
merely piomised to assist with some money, which 
it appears was never paid. In the month of jjuly 
the constable descended from the Alps into France, 
but the command of the Imperial army was 
divided between him and the Marquess of Pescara, 
who had different views, and who had received 
conflicting instructions from the emperor. Bour¬ 
bon would have pushed forward at once to Lyons, 
expecting that as soon as lie crossed the Rhone he 
should he joined by his former friends and de¬ 
pendents ; but the marquess insisted upon turning 
into Provence and laying siege to Marseilles, for 
Charles had conceived the plan of making that 
city what Calais was in the north in the hands of 
the English. Accordingly, on the l'Jth of August, 


this army of invasion, amounting to little more 
than Hi,000 men, sate down before Marseilles. 
The city was not only defended by a brave garrison, 
hut by all the citizens, who were much attached to 
their king, and who detested the Spaniards, who 
formed the mass of the besieging force. Alter 
spending forty days in mining and bombarding, 
Pescara and Bourbon were obliged to heat a rapid 
retreat, for Francis had collected an army at 
Avignon, and Henry, instead of sending money, 
betrayed an mclipation to abandon the league 
altogether. In an unlucky hour Francis deter¬ 
mined to carry the war once more into Italy, and, 
while Bourbon retreated by the maritime Alps, 
he made a dash across the Graian Alps, in the hope 
of descending from Mont Cenis, traversing the 
plains of Piedmont and Lombardy, and reaching 
Milan before the Imperialists. Being instructed 
as to this movement. Bourbon and Pescara re¬ 
doubled their speed in order to reach Lombardy, 
which was almost defenceless, before him. These 
operations form a brilliant military mjsudc, hut 
their details scarcely belong to our history. On 
the very day that Francis arrived atVcJ£elli on the 
borders of the Milanese, Pescara, with the cavalry 
and the Spanish infantry, arrived at Alba, while 
Bourbon with the rear, consisting of German in¬ 
fantry, was only a short day’s march behind. 
Pescara with his Spaniards (then the best infantry 
in the world), alter a lew lumis’ halt, moved from 
Alba, and, inarching forty Hides in one day, 
reached the important fortress of Yoghiera. Having 
strengthened the garrison of Yoghiera, he. marched 
on the following day to Pavia, where, lie formed a 
junction with Laimoy, Charles’s viceroy of Naples, 
who had marched from the south with a few troops 
which were principally thrown into Alessandria for 
the defence of that important, place. Leaving a 
strong garrison in Pavia, under tile command of 
Don Antonio Leyva, Pescara made a rapid march 
upon Milan, which the French vveie appioachiiig 
by a more direct, road. 'I he Imperialists got there 
first; hut a dreadful enemy was there before 
them, for the plague was in Milan, and the citizens 
were reduced to a frightful state of despair and 
recklessness. Still hoping to save the castle, Pes¬ 
cara threw some troops into it and then left the 
city bv one gate as Francis entered it. by another. 
If the French had followed up their enemy it is 
thought that they would have had an easy victory, 
for even those first-rate marchers, the Spaniards, 
were worn out with the fatigues they had under¬ 
gone, and the road to Lodi, by which Pescara 
retreated, was soon covered w'ith his exhausted 
horses. There was no other Imperial army in 
Lombardy, and the fate of that rich country seemed 
to hang on a single battle. But Francis, after 
losing some days in taking measures for the reduc¬ 
tion of the castle of Milan, went and laid siege to 
Pavia, a city strongly posted on the deep and rapid 
river Ticino, and which was celebrated for the long 
resistance it had made to the Lombards and after¬ 
wards to the Franks under Charlemagne. When 
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Pescara heard of this false move he joyfully ex¬ 
claimed that he was safe. Lannoy, the viceroy of 
Naples, proceeded to raise, money, of which the 
Imperialists were greatly in want, by mortgaging 
tlie revenues of Naples; the Constable Bourbon 
crossed the. Alps into Germany, having pawned 
his jewels, and hastened the levying of 6000 men; 
and every effort was made to collect a powerful 
army between the Adda and the Ticino. For three 
whole months Francis lay before, the well-defended 
walls of Pavia, and in the iutePval he detached the 
Duke of Albany, the late, regent of Scotland, with 
0000 men, to march through nearly the whole of 
Italy, in order to threaten the kingdom of Naples; 
calculating that this movement would force the 
viceroy to quit Lombardy, if it failed in securing 
him the Italian kingdom.* 

A.n. ]. r >25. — Farly in February Francis was 
roused by news that the Imperialists were con¬ 
centrating in great force ; but even then, out of a 
ridiculous point, of honour, he. would not relin¬ 
quish the siege which he had begun. On the 
'dllli of February be was attacked in his intreneh- 
nicnts by Pescara, Bourbon, and JLnnnoy, the 
viceroy, and thoroughly defeated. After lighting 
must valiantly, Fiancis attempted to save himself 
by making a rush across the Ticino, blithe found 
the bridge broken down, and the Spaniards closed 
upon him on the steep hank. His horse was killed 
under him ; his bravest captains and dearest 
friends had fallen around him ; he himself had 
received three wounds, but still he would not sur¬ 
render to tlie Spaniards, wlm would have, killed 
him had he not been locognisod by Poniperant., a 
French gentleman in the service of tlie Constable 
Bouillon. This Frenchman rode up to the Vice¬ 
roy of Naples, and told him what was passing. 
Lannoy calmed the fury of the Spanish soldiery, 
threw himself upon Ills knees before Francis, 
kissed his royal hand, and, at last, received his 
sword in token of surrender. James d’Avila then 
took off the captive king’s helmet, and the Spanish 
soldiers, who respected his valour and royal qua¬ 
lity, crowded about him, tearing the plumes out 
of his crest, and cutting pieces off his coat, to 
carry away as memorials of their having fought 
with him hand to hand ; so that, at last, Francis 
was left standing in his jerkin and hose. All this, 
though rough, w as honour ; and the light-hearted 
king, whom misfortune did not depress, laughed 
at the eagerness of the brave Spaniards. But a 
frown and a deadly paleness came over bis coun¬ 
tenance when the Constable presented himself 
with his sword in bis hand coveted with the blood 
of bis countrymen. Pescara, perceiving the king’s 
agitation, demanded the sword, which Bourbon 
gave him; and then, falling on his knees, the 
Constable entreated permission to kiss his sove¬ 
reign's hand. Francis turned away his head in 
mger and disgust. “ Ah ! Sire,” exclaimed the 
Constable, bursting into tears, “ifyou had fol- 
owed my advice in some things, you would not 

• Guicciardini.—Giannone.—Du IJelluy. 


now be in this condition, nor would the plains of 
Italy be thus deluged with the blood of the noblest 
and bravest of France!” The king merely said, 
looking towards heaven, “ Patience, since fortune 
has failed me.” Then mounting a horse, he rode 
away with Pescara and Lamiov, without taking 
anv further notice of the Constable. To bis 
mother, Louisa,. whom lie had left Regent, of 
France in his absence, he wrote that he had lost 
everything except his honour.* The day after the 
battle of Pavia be was conveyed to the strong 
fortress of Pizzieliitone, where lie was most vigi¬ 
lantly guarded, but otherwise treated with kind¬ 
ness and respect.f 

Tlie news of this great victory, which, at. first 
sight, seemed to lav France as well as Italy at the 
feet of the emperor, was received m the English 
court with demonstrations of joy. The king 
ordered a day of public thanksgiving; and Wolsey 
officiated at St. Paul’s in the presence of the couit. 
and the ambassadors of the emperor and of the 
other allies. Some months before, both the king 
and the cardinal hud thought seriously of a recon¬ 
ciliation with France, and had treated secretly with 
Giovanni Giovae.hino Passano, a Genoese mer¬ 
chant, who had undertaken a mission from Louisa, 
the mother of Francis, in the view of making 
Henry break altogether with the emperor. It is 
matter of debate, and will probably for ever re¬ 
main so, whether Wolsey’s irritation against 
(’■liarles, on account of the affair of the popedom, 
was the first disposing cause of this vacillation; 
Imt there is no doubt whatever as to the tacts, that. 
Ilemy treated with the Italian agent, and avoided 
sending the money lie had promised to the empe¬ 
ror. But now turning again—Imping to be allowed 
a present share of the victor's spoils, and careless 
of the future—lie dispatched Timstal, Bishop of 
London, and Wyuglicld, Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, to the emperor’s court, to propose 
that he and Charles should invade France in¬ 
stantly, from different points, and that they should 
meet at Paris, there amicably to divide the French 
kingdom between them. Henry had the eon- 
science to propose that hr, by right of lawful in¬ 
heritance, should ascend the French throne, and 
that Charles should rest satisfied with the pro¬ 
vinces he claimed in France as the representative 
of tj,ie House of Bui gundy-—as if no objection 
could be started on the part of bis allv, who had 
learned all his secret dealings with the court of the 
French regent! Henry forthwith set his ministers 
to work to raise money. As lie was determined 
not to assemble a parliament, ministers could only 
proceed by stretching the royal prerogative; nod, 
with Wolsey still at their head, they demanded a 
fourth from the clergy, and a sixth from the laity. 
To levy this money, they appointed commissioners 
in the different counties of England, and resorted to 
all the. means which seemed likely to win or terrify 
people into a ready parting with their cash without 

• The well-known words were, “ Tout est perdu horb l'hunueur. ’ 
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authority of parliament. But clergy and laity— 
people of all classes and conditions—most firmly 
opposed this most illegal attempt. “ How the 
great men took it, was marvel ; the poor cursed ; 
the Tich repugned; the lighter sort railed ; and, 
in conclusion, all men execrated the cardinal as 
subverter of the laws and liberty of England. 
Foy, they said, if men should give their goods by a 
commission, then were it worse, than the taxes of 
France ; and so England would be bond, and not 
free.’’* Archbishop Warham, the old minister of 
Henry VII., and formerly chancellor to his son, 
addressed a striking letter to Wolsey at this crisis: 
“ I have heard,’’ says the primate, “ that when the 
people be commanded to make fires and tokens of 
joy for the taking of the French king, divers of 
them have spoken that they have more cause to 
weep than to rejoice thereat. And divers, as it 
hath been shown me secretly, have wished openly 
that the French king were at his liberty again, so 
as there were a good peace, and the king should 
not attempt again to win France—the winning 
whereof should be more chargeable to England than 
profitable, and the keeping thereof much more 
chargeful than the winning.”f 

At the same time, handbills containing bitter re¬ 
flections on the king and his government wore 
printed and circulated in London and other places ; 
the churchmen protested that they would only pay 
money when voted by the convocation ; and the 
people began to take up arms against the com¬ 
missioners. The priests even encouraged the 
people, in their discourses from the pulpit. The 
king took the alarm, recalled the commissioners, 
and declared, by proclamation, that he wanted 
nothing from his subjects but “ by way of benevo¬ 
lence.” But. the people, who abhorred the name 
of benevolence, in this sense, said that the . thing 
was as illegal as the arbitrary commission; and a 
lawyer in tbe city quoted the statute passed under 
Richard III., by which benevolences were for 
ever abolished. Upon this, Henry consulted the 
judges, who did not blush to affirm that the king 
might, tax his people by commission, or by any 
other way which seemed to him best; and they 
agreed with the privy council in holding that, as 
Richard III. was a usurper, and his parliament a 
factious assembly, the laws passed by them were 
not binding on a. legitimate and absolute king, 
who held the crown by hereditary right, r and 
needed not. to court the favour of a licentious popu¬ 
lace. It was in vain, however, that Wolsey en¬ 
deavoured to impress these maxims on the mayor 
and aldermen of London ; and in the country the 
odious doctrine encountered a still sterner oppo¬ 
sition. In Kent the people expelled all the tax- 
gatherers and fiscal agents of the court; and in 
Suffolk four thousand men flew to arms, and threat¬ 
ened Charles Brandon, their duke, who was on 
the commission, with death. The insurrection was 
checked by the wise moderation of Surrey, son of 
the Duke of Norfolk ; but Henry, who was always 

* Hull, t Letter quoted by Ilallam, Conet. Hist. 


bolder in words than in deeds, was so much 
alarmed, that he issued a fresh proclamation to set 
aside and annul all the demands lie had made. A 
report (whether true or false is doubtful) was 
industriously circulated, that Wolsey had never 
consented to the original demands of a fourth and 
a sixth, and that it was at his intercession that tbe 
king had consented to remit the benevolence. 
“ But the people took all this for a mock, and 
said, God save the king—for the cardinal, he is 
known well enough:”* 

We do not believe, that so wild a scheme of 
conquest and partition, and one in which such 
volatile characters as Ilenry and Wolsey were to 
lie principal actors, could, under any circumstances, 
have been successful ; but irfill it was fortunate for 
France, at this crisis, that, the emperor was as poor 
as the King of England, and that the seeds of 
discord were, sown between the. two unscrupulous 
sovereigns. Such, indeed, was the state of Charles’s 
finances, that he could not pay the long arrears 
due to his army in Italy; and the. victorious troops 
mutinied, seized and kept the city of Pavia, and 
even threatened to take, forcible possession of the 
person of the. French king, to hold as security for 
the money due to them. As the emperor had 
counted upon Henry for large subsidies, he seems 
to have considered him as the principal cause, of 
these troubles, which at one. moment were most 
alarming. We believe that it was from this con¬ 
sideration, and from irritation at the secret nego¬ 
tiations with France, and not from any feeling of 
conceit and inflation, that Charles changed his 
tone with Hcnrv after the battle of Pavia, lie no 
longer wrote to his loving uncle with his own hand, 
nor lavished lus expressions of reverence and sub¬ 
mission ; and his letters to the English king were 
thenceforth merely signed “Charles,”!—a trifle 
that was likely to produce, a great effect on the 
vain-glorious king. Before the arrival of the 
English ambassadors, the council of Charles had 
decided (or rather poverty decided for them) that, 
the invasion of France was not to be thought of. 
They had even consented to a truce for six months, 
hoping to turn the captive Francis to good account, 
and to make their profits by negotiation. They 
treated Henry’s envoys with respect, and requested 
that they might be. empowered to act. with the 
ministers of Charles in settling the conditions upon 
which Francis might be restored to liberty. There, 
was a great deal of diplomatising, which deceived 
neither party; and Ilenry presently adopted the 
course which was most likely to bring him in an 
immediate supply of money. He renewed his 
separate negotiation with France, concluded a truce 
for four months, and then an alliance offensive 
and defensive. The price paid by France was 

• Hall. 
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high: Henry got for himself the sum of two 
millions of crowns, to be paid by half-yearly instal¬ 
ments of fifty thousand crowns each; and, after 
liquidation of this, an anuual pension of a hundred 
thousand crowns. The cardinal got thirty thousand 
crowns on account of his former resignation of the 
bishopric of Tournay, and a hundred thousand 
more for his kind services to the royal family of 
France; the whole to be paid bv instalments in 
the course of seven years and a half. The French 
court also agreed to allow t8 Mary, their queen- 
dowager, Henry’s sister, and now Duchess of Suf¬ 
folk, the enjoyment of her dower, with the. discharge 
of all arrears thereon. The only clause which was 
not a money one was an engagement that they 
would never permit Jjfinry’s enemy, the Duke of 
Albany, to return into Scotland during the minority 
of the present king, James V. The. English court 
was not more suspicious than were the French un¬ 
scrupulous as to the means by which they lulled 
its suspicious. Louisa, the regent, swore to the 
articles ; Francis ratified them; and the principal 
of the French nobility, with the great cities of 
Toulouse, Lyons, Amiens, Rheims, Paris, Bor¬ 
deaux, Tours, and Rouen, hound themselves, under 
the penalty of forfeiting all their property, to 
observe the treaty themselves, and compel their 
king to observe it. At the same time, however, 
the attorney and solicitor general of the parliament 
of Paris secretly entered a solemn protest against 
the whole treaty, in order that Francis, who was 
rather delicate on the point of honour, might found 
theieon a reason for not fulfilling these onerous 
engagements.* But, notwithstanding the treaty 
with England, Francis encountered great difficul¬ 
ties in freeing himself from the hands of the 
emperor, and was obliged himself to step deep in 
perjury. At his own earnest request lie was trans¬ 
ferred from the castle of Pizzighitone to the Alcazar 
of Madrid ; but, as the ministers insisted that 
Charles ought not to trust his feelings in a personal 
interview with the gallant and engaging prisoner, 
he never obtained the advantages he had counted 
upon from a personal interview with the young 
emperor. Negotiations were, opened by cool- 
headed and cunning diplomatists,—men who could 
never he suspected of yielding to generous or 
romantic impulses. Francis offered to give up all 
his pretensions to Milan, Naples, and Flanders,— 
to restore the Constable Bourbon,—and to pay a 
large sum of money for the possession of Burgundy, 
which he said lie could not dissever from his 
kingdom without ruining the monarchy for ever. 
It was replied, for Charles, that Burgundy had 
been robbed from bis family, and that Francis 
must either restore it or remain a prisoner for life. 
The royal captive then signed an act of abdication 
in favour of the dauphin, and neglected his health 
until it was feared that his death would deprive 
the emperor of nearly all the advantages expected 
from his capture. At last, on the 14th of January, 
1526, the treaty, or, as it was called, the concord 
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of Madrid, was concluded and signed. ’ As the 
price of his liberty Francis agreed to surrender 
Burgundy to Charles within six weeks after his 
return to France,—to place his two eldest sons ns 
hostages in the hands of Charles,—to resign all 
claims to the Italian states, and to the suzerainty 
of Flanders,—to marry Eleanora, the sister of 
Charles, who had been promised by treaty to the 
Constable Bourbon,—to replace the. said Constable 
in all his honours and states in France,—and to 
guarantee the emperor against certain pecuniary 
demands of the king. An article was inserted 
binding Francis to place himself again as a captive 
if he should find himself unable to fulfil Ins agree¬ 
ments. On the very morning on which he made 
up his mind to sign these, hard conditions, he 
caused a secret protest against the validity of the 
act to be prepared, and then he swore and signed. 
He set, foot in France a little more than a year 
after the battle of Pavia ; and the instant lie was 
on his own territory lie mounted a Turkish horse, 
set off at a gallop, and, waving Ins hand over 
his head, exclaimed, with rapture, “ I am yet a 
king!” He scarcely stopped till he reached the 
strong city of Bayonne, where his subjects received 
him with enthusiastic joy. 

Ilcnry immediately despatched Sir Thomas 
Cheney and Dr. Taylor, a jurist of high repute, to 
congratulate him on his delivery, and to urge him 
to break every article of his treaty with the em¬ 
peror,—the latter being a most unnecessary pre¬ 
caution, for Francis never intended to do otherwise. 
Tlie French king received the two ambassadors at 
Bayonne with the most, fluttering speeches, telling 
them that, after God, he thanked lus kind brother 
of England for his liberty, and that Henry had 
done an act by which he had got eternal memory 
of glory, and bounden him ever, and all his, to do 
him service: and a few days after Francis fully 
ratified the engagements which his mother, as 
regent, had contracted with Henry. In so doing, 
lie told Dr. Taylor that, having true and faithful 
amity with the king’s grace, he cared not for all 
the world beside. And the learned doctor, who 
knew his business and the character of Lis em¬ 
ployers, wrote to Wulsey that the fame of his 
master was wondrouslv great on the continent,— 
that he had conversed with Sicilians, Neapolitans, 
Germans, and Italians, who all prayed to God that 
the king of England might be their lord and 
king* Francis presently told Charles that the 
surrender of Burgundy was impossible, it being 
contrary to the solemn oaths administered to him 
at his coronation, and equally contrary to the will 
of the people of Burgundy, which was quite true ; 
and he offered money in compensation, w hich lie 
knew Charles would refuse. He then prepared 
for war; and he aud his new ally Henry pledged 
their honour never to make peace with Charles 
except by mutual consent. The pope was soon 

• KUis's Letters, second senes. — Hr. T.ulor _n<l<K " Am!, doulit- 
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induced to absolve Francis from the oaths he lmd 
taken at Madrid; and Clement, Sforza the Duke 
of Milan, the Florentines, the Venetians, and some 
minor Italian states, entered into the league with 
the kings of France and England. 

In the preceding year, 1525, the first misunder¬ 
standing occurred between Henry and Wnlsey. 
Accoidmg to the cardinal’s showing, the subject of 
this Miflc.ience was a mere trdlc, “consisting in 
two things,—the one concerning the office of clerk 
of the market within the liberties of the monastery 
of St. Alban’s ; and the other touching ceftain mis- 
oriler supposed to lie used by Dr. Allen, and other 
his (the cardinal's) officers,” in the suppression 
of cerium small monasteries, “ wherein neither 
Clod was served nor religion kept which lie in¬ 
tended, “with the gracious aid and assistance of 
the king,” to convert to a far better use, by annex¬ 
ing their revenues to the new college intended to 
he founded at Oxford “ for the increase of good 
letters and virtue.” But a contemporary writer 
takes a more serious view of Woisey’s proceed¬ 
ings in these matters, which were, however, ns we 
have previously remarked, sanctioned by the high 
authority of the pope. “ He entered suddenly,” 
says Lord Herbert, “by his commissioners, into 
the said houses, put out the religious and took all 
their goods, and scarcely gave to the poor wretches 
anything, except il were to the heads of the houses ; 
and then lie caused the eseheator to sit, and to find 
the houses void as relinquished, and found the 
king founder where other men were, the founders ; 
and with these lands lie endowed his colleges, 
which lie began so sumptuous, and the scholars 
were so proud, that every person judged the end 
would not be good.” Martin Luther, who, in the 
anient pursuit of his object, did not disdain any 
means that promised to aid in working out Ins 
religious reforms,chose this moment for addressing 
Henry, whom he fancied to be wholly estranged 
from Wolsey,—“the monster,”—“ the nuisance to 
find and man,”—“the pest of the kingdom and 
caterpillar of England.” lie said he understood 
that his grace had now begun to loath that wicked 
sort of men, and in his mind to favour the true 
doctrine. The Reformer, in excuse for the violence 
of the language he had used in replying to the 
king’s hook in defence of the Romish church, 
averred that he hail believed the said hook was not 
in reality the production of the royal pen, as m- 
tleed lie may very well have done, for certainly, us 
an acute modern critic lias observed, the style of 
no other composition that is known to have been 
written by Ilenry lias any “ analogy to his polemic 
divinity.”* Besides, Luther had before taken this 
very ground in his answer to the book, and, as the 
same critic remarks, appears to have thereby given 
more offence than by anything else that he said 
against it. In his present attempt, however, 
Luther was premature ; the quarrel between king 
and cardinal was made up; and Henry told the 
Reformer that “ that reverend father,” VVolsev, was 
• Walpole, RojiU autl Noble Authors. 
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the best, the most faithful, the most religious of 
men ; that, whereas lie loved him very well before, 
he would now, in consequence of Luther’s impious 
railing, favour him more than ever; that he would 
never cease to reckon it amongst his good deeds 
that none that were infected with German leprosy, 
contagion, and heresies, could cleave to his king¬ 
dom or take root in it. The royal controversialist 
did not forget Luther’s marrying a nun; and, by 
an odd reference to pagan law and religion, he told 
the Reformer that, lnd he lived under the ancient 
Roman government, the vestal, whom he had so 
sacrilegiously espoused, would have been buried 
alive, and he himself cut to pieces with stripes* 
a.d. 1526, 1527.—Though flattered by the pope 
with the oiler of the title of “ Protector” of the, 
new' league against the emperor, the main object of 
which was to preserve the independence of Italy, 
Ilenry made no exertion in its favour, nor did 
Francis keep any of Bis liberal promises to the 
pope. Beset on all sides,—by the Spaniards from 
the kingdom of Naples, and by the Germans and 
Spaniards from Lombardy, Parma, and Piacenza, 
—Clement, was obliged to throw himself on the 
emperor’s mercy, and implore for peace. Moncada, 
the Spanish governor of Naples, signed a treaty, 
and a month after, in alliance with the great 
Roman family of Colorma, advanced secretly to 
the eternal city, surprised one of the gates, plun¬ 
dered the rich palace of the Vatican, and obliged 
the pope to take refuge in the Castle of St. Angelo. 
A day or two after this exploit (on the. 21st of 
September, 1520) Clement obtained a new treaty 
of peace, and the Colonnesi left Rome, and Mon- 
eadii returned to Naples. As soon as the pope 
was freed from these foes he resolved not to 
observe any of the articles which hud been extorted 
from him with so much perfidy and violence; and 
the more effectually to disturb the emperor's posses¬ 
sion of Naples, he invited from France the Count 
of Vaudemont, who, as heir of the House of Anjou, 
advanced claims to that kingdom, in which there 
was a powerful faction quite ready to take, up arms 
against the Spaniards. The viceroy I .annoy heard 
of this invitation, and, in the. mouth of December, 
marched out of the kingdom of Naples, and fell 
upon the Roman states with a considerable army. 
But. Clement was not unprovided with troops : his 
Italian allies lmd sent him reinforcements; and 
the Romans, the Florentines, and the Venetians 
not only kept in check the veteran forces of Lannoy, 
hut gained some brilliant advantages over them. 
Six thousand of the confederates invaded the Nea¬ 
politan state, and made themselves masters of a 
great part of Almizzi and of the city of Aquila, 
the capital of that mountainous province. Hut 
this was only a gleam of success for Italy, and the 
year 1527 came on,—a year full of most atrocious, 
and, for many centuries, unheard-of incidents,—a 
year marked with changes of states and of religions, 
with the imprisonment of the pontiff, the sack of 
Rome, famine, and the plague, which ravaged that 

• llislioji Godwin.—Herbert. 
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beautiful peninsula from the foot of the Alps to the 
Faro of the Messina.* 

In the still wretched state of his finances the 
Emperor Charles could raise no regular army, and, 
in order to keep his grasp on Italy, he employed 
all sorts of mercenaries and partisan leaders, who 
undertook the war with the tacit understanding 
that they were to make the invaded country pay 
its expenses, or, in other words, that they were to 
live and enrich themselves on the plunder of the 
poor Italians, whether fricmls, or enemies, or 
neutrals in the pending contest. Their ranks were 
swelled by the vagabonds and marauders of nearly 
every country in Europe, but the more numerous 
divisions were Spaniards, Germans, and Swiss. 
Frcundsberg, a German partisan, and thorough¬ 
paced soldier of fortune, was at the head of fourteen 
thousand of these adventurers; and the Constable 
Bourbon, who had been ill-used by all parties until 
he was utterly reckless and ferocious, led ano¬ 
ther body of ten thousand. The two desperate 
hordes formed a junction at Fiorenzuola, whence 
they marched to plunder the rich and beautiful 
city of Florence. The Italian Athens was saved 
by the rapid advance of the confederate army; but 
this movement exposed Rome, and the robbers 
precipitated their march in that direction. At the 
same time Bannov, the viceroy, hemmed in the 
capital of the Christian world on the south. 
Reduced to despair, Pope Clement, in the end of 
March, submitted to a fresh peace, the article., of 
which were dictated bv the vicerov, who, on Ins 
side, however, bound himself to stop the march of 
Bourbon and Frcundsberg. Clement dismissed 
Ins troops, and Lamioy went, northward to meet the 
invaders. Frcundsberg had fallen sick, and lav 
with the rear at Ferrara, and Bourbon could not 
he prevailed upon to return, telling the viceroy 
that it was out of his power to control the troops, 
as he owed them money, and had no means of 
paying them except by sacking Rome. It has 
been said that when Lamioy announced his treaty 
with the pope to the soldiers, and endeavoured to 
stop their inarch, they rose upon him, and threat¬ 
ened to murder him ; but there is good ground 
for believing that this viceroy was not likely to 
run any very great risk either on account of the 
pontiff or for the saving of his own honour. 

On the 5th of May Bourbon encamped in the. 
meadows on the north of Rome, and, with military 
insolence, sent a trumpeter to the pope to demand 
a free passage. On the, following morning, at 
early dawn, he led his ferocious nibble to the 
assault, and he was among the first to mount the 
walls. While bis foot was still on the scaling- 
ladder he was struck by a ball from an arquebuse, 
and fell dead at the foot of the wall. The loss of 
their daring leader only increased the. fury of the 
soldiery, who, after two hours’ hard fighting, hand- 
to-hand (for they had no artillery), carried the 
borgo or suburbs, having lost about a thousand 
men in the attack. In the afternoon they crossed 

• Guicciardini—Summonte,—Uiaunorie. 


the Sistine bridge mid entered the city, which, for 
the five following days, was abandoned to pillage, 
massacre, and all the atrocious excesses of which 
human nature is capable. Nothing was heard in 
the streets of the Christian city hut the cries of 
“Blood! blood!” “ Bourbon! 'Bourbon!” The 
pope escaped in time into the Castle of St. Angelo; 
but some of the cardinals were not so fortunate, 
and these, with a number of bishops, were treated 
with infamous barbarity. The high-wrought de¬ 
scription of Guicciardini, one of the noblest passages 
in the historic eloquence of modern limes, is too 
long for quotation ; but all the contemporary 
Italian writers agree in describing the honors of 
this sack of the capital of the Christian world, by 
a Christian army, as surpassing anything of the 
sort uiion record, and in stating that the Eternal 
City suffered more than it had ever done from 
pagan barbarians, from the Goths down to the 
Ijombatds. Ill. spite of the'manifold eoiruptions 
of Rome, and the long-standing vices and de¬ 
baucheries of the Roman hierarchy, a thrill of 
horror and indignation was felt from one extremity 
of Europe to the other. The news touched England 
at the end of May. On the ‘2nd of June Wolsey 
wrote a letter to Henry to inform luui of the 
“ most detestable, cruel, and mauldiet tyranny of 
the imperials, committed at. Home and calling 
upon him, as “Defender of the Faith,” to relieve 
and succour the pope and the cardinals who were 
pressed by siege in the castle of St. Angelo.* But, 
Henry, who was engaged in certain amorous 
matters, which weie soon to woik an entile change 
in his devotion to Rome, did not respond to the, 
zeal of the cardinal ; and though he and his ally, 
the French king, bad contributed to place the 
pope in these straits, they both left him to his fate, 
or only made a faint demonstration m Ins favour 
when it was too late. 

Altlmugh Henry had long been a most inconstant 
lmsbmid, setting- no Imunds to his intrigues, he 
had hitherto floated Queen Catherine with that re¬ 
spect to which she appears to have been entitled 
by her many excellent qualities. But at last lie en¬ 
countered—what seems to have been a rarity in 
bis court—a beauty so moral or so proud, that she 
would not listen to the illicit suit even of a great, 
sovereign. This was Anne Boleyn. Thomas 
Bojevn, or Bullcn, the father of tins important 
bciflity, descended from a lord mayor of London; 
but the family ot traders bad been aggrandised bv 
intcrmairiages with the high nobility ; and the 
wife of this Thomas, and the mother oi' Anne, was 
Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Howard, Duke of 
Norfolk. Sir Thomas Boleyn had long been em¬ 
ployed about Henry’s court, and had executed 
several important missions and embassies to foreign 
powers, greatly to the satisfaction of the king and 
the lord cardinal. Anne was horn in or about the 
year 1501 ; and in 1514, when only seven years 
old, she was appointed maid of honour to the 
king’s sister, who had just been married to Louis 
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XII. We have seen her appearing in France 
■with the Princess Mary, who was allowed to retain 
her when the other English attendants were so un¬ 
ceremoniously sent out of the country. Mary, on 
the occasion of her second marriage with Charles 
Brandon, was glad to leave the young Anne under 
the powerful protection of the new Queen of 
France—Claude, wife of Francis I. Anne was 
broilght up in the French court—then, as at later 
periods, a good place for acquiring certain accom¬ 
plishments and graces of manner, but certainly not 
the best school for morality. The time of her re¬ 
turn to England is rather doubtful. Apparently, 
however, she must have quitted France, either in 
1524, when Queen Claude died, or in the follow¬ 
ing year, when the Duchess of Aleinjon, another of 
her protectors, left the court, and married the titular 
King of Navarre. On the 18th of June, 1525, 
Sir Thomas Boleyn was created Viscount Roch- 
ford, at the same time that Henry Fitzrov, the 
king’s natural son by Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
John Blount, and widow of Sir Gilbert Tailbois, 
was created Earl of Nottingham and Duke of 
Richmond. In 1527 Anne was certainly resident 
in the English court, as maid of honour to Queen 
Catherine—a post which she. probably occupied 
from her first return to England. A letter of the 
king seems, however, to fix the year 1527 as the 
date of his first passion for her. She was then in 
her twentieth year, and not only more beautiful 
and more graceful, but more witty, gay, and accom¬ 
plished than any of the young court ladies. She 
soon attracted many admirers, but seems to have 
preferred Lord Percy, the eldest son of the Duke 
of Northumberland, who made her an offer of mar¬ 
riage. It is said that, both Percy's father and the 
lord cardinal, in whose splendid household the 
young nobleman had been brought up, were blind 
to this passion, and that it was first detected by the 
keen eye of the amorous and jealous king, who 
thereupon charged Wolsev to separate the lovers. 
Percy was dismissed from court, and, after being 
chided for his great presumption by his father, was 
forced into a marriage with a daughter of the Earl 
of Shrewsbury. A rich present of jewels was pro¬ 
bably intended to console Anne, whose grief does 
not appear to have been of a very obstinate nature ; 
but when Henry followed up his presents some 
time after by certain declarations, she. is said to 
have replied, that though she might be happy to 
be his lawful wife, she would never be his mis¬ 
tress* 

At this time Anne associated daily with Henry’s 
wife, and partook in all the honours and pleasures 
of the court. “ Indeed, all this time there is no 

• According to one account, which is supported hv a high contem¬ 
porary authority, Anne lhileyn had derived a useful lesson from the 
late of hei own sister Mary, who had succeeded to the daughter of 
Sir John Blount us royal mistress ; and, after being passionately loved 
lor a season, hud been in her turn abandoned by llenrv. Dr. L»n- 
gard adopts the revolting story without hesitation, but it should lie 
remembered, that though Cardinal Pole inserts it in a letter ad¬ 
dressed to llenry himself, this fallwfar short of a proof. It is true, 
however, on the other side, that eeitaiu precautions taken by Homy 
in his applications to the pope foi a divorce, go somewhat to coninm 
the notion that the king had had an amour with swine near relative 
of Anno Boleyn. 
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doubt but good Queen Catherine both heard by 
report, and perceived with her eyes, how the 
matter was framed againBt her, although she 
showed neither to Mistress Anne nor to the king 
nnv spark or kind of grudge, or displeasure, but 
took and accepted all things in good part, and with 
wisdom and great patience dissembled the same.” 

The king now began to talk of religious scruples 
regarding bis marriage with Catherine, the widow 
of his own brother. Nor were there wanting 
other grounds of complaint. Though she had 
been his wife seventeen years, Catherine had only 
one child living, and this was a daughter—the 
Princess Mary. Besides, she was now in the 
forty-third year of her age, and retained little of 
her former beauty. There was still something of 
a political prejudice against female reigns, and 
many men regretted, upon public grounds, that 
there should he no heir nude to the crown. There 
were other circumstances strongly tending to en¬ 
courage the king in a plan wherein his own main, 
if not sole object, was the gratification of his 
passions: notwithstanding Henry’s recent boast 
that the Lutheran doctrine could not cleave 
to his kingdom of England, that doctrine had 
already struck its roots deep into the soil; and 
while those who secretly favoured its growth knew 
that Catherine was a devout Catholic, they had 
reasons for believing that Anne Boleyn inclined to 
the Reformation. At the same time Wolsey, upon 
very different motives, was ready to promote the 
divorce from Catherine, for lie was now incensed 
against her nephew, the emperor, and he ardently 
wished to strengthen the new alliance w ith France, 
by marrying his master to Renee, daughter of the 
late king Louis XII. It is said, indeed, that the 
cardinal, who, during many years, had professed 
the greatest friendship and devotion to Catherine, 
first suggested the divorce ; but this point, though 
probable, is not proved, and Wolsey sometimes de¬ 
nied it, and at others admitted it, as best suited 
the purposes be had in hand at the time. It. ap¬ 
pears certain, however, that the cardinal never for 
a moment contemplated the possibility of the king’s 
marrying Anne Boleyn. The usage of sueli mar¬ 
riages—though once common enough— between 
sovereign and subject was now generally exploded, 
and the cardinal promised many advantages to 
himself from the French alliance. The Bishop of 
Tarbes, who was in England settling the other 
marriage proposed in the late treaty, between 
Henry’s daughter Mary and Francis, or the Duke 
of Orleans, the son of Francis (a delicate, specimen 
of royal matrimonial negotiation !), suddenly asked 
whether the legitimacy of the Princess Mary, as 
daughter of Catherine, was beyond the reach of all 
legal and canonical doubt. It was generally be¬ 
lieved that this question was put at the suggestion 
of Wolsey, as a pretext for the king, and as some¬ 
thing likely to make a great impression on the 
public mind.* But both the Bishop of Tarbes 

* Cardinal Pole, Apologia.—Hist. Divorce de Henri VUI. par Le 
Giaml, who quotes original letters. 
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nnd his brother ambassador, the Viscount of Tu- 
renne, must hav.e seen good proofs of Henry’s new 
passion. In the pleasant month of May they 
were splendidly entertained at Greenwich, where 
three hundred lances were gallantly broken in 
the lists. The tournaying and fighting at the 
barriers were succeeded by orations, songs, and a 
ball, at which Queen Catherine was present with 
all her ladies, who, according to an admiring con¬ 
temporary, “ seemed to all men to be rather celes¬ 
tial angels descended from heaycn than flesh and 
bone.” At a late hour the King and Turenne sud¬ 
denly withdrew from the hall into a tiring room, 
where, with six others, they disguised themselves 
after the Venetian fashion, putting on masking 
apparel of cloth of gold, and purple satin, and 
visards upon their faces with beards of gold. 
Then, with much minstrelsy, they returned to the 
hall, and took out each a lady to dance. Anne 
lioleyn was the partner selected by the disguised 
king ; and the fantastic and costly pleasures of 
that day and night seem to have been intended 
rather for her than for the diplomatists. In the 
course of the summer Wolsey went over to France 
to negotiate in person. The cardinal was received 
as if he had been a king. Upon reaching Bou¬ 
logne the artillery fired a royal salute; but hereby 
an accident well nigh befell the gorgeous church¬ 
man, “ through the obstinacy of his mule,” which 
took fright at the noise of the great guns. The 
civic part of the reception went off more safely: 
the mayor of Boulogne and his brethren presented 
him with conies and capons, and entertained him 
with pageants. In the other great towns the car¬ 
dinal, who travelled with a suite, as numerous and 
as splendid as that of Thomas a Beeket in his pro¬ 
fane days, was welcomed and entertained in a 
splendid manner—the king and the whole nation 
of France being, as he says himself, very glad and 
joyous at his coming, “ for the good expectation and 
hope they had of the effect, of the same.” By the 
French king’s orders, he was permitted, in all 
such places as he passed through on his journev, 
“ to release, pardon, and put at liberty, all such 
transgressors as be detained in prison, of whatso¬ 
ever quality their offence.” On the 4th of August 
Francis himself welcomed the cardinal, having ad¬ 
vanced a mile and a half from the city of Amiens 
to meet him on the road. The French king came 
riding upon a grey jennet, “ appareled in a coat of 
black velvet, cut in divers places for showing of 
the lining thereof, which was white satin.” He 
was accompanied by Henry d’Alliret King of 
Navarre, the Cardinal of Bourbon, Charles of 
Bourbon, Duke of Vendumo, the Duke of Guise, 
with other of the greatest lords, together with 
divers archbishops and other noble men. The 
king was discovered with his bonnet in his hand, 
and, with most hearty, kind, loving countenance 
and manner he embraced the favourite of his 
majesty of England.* 

* Letters from Wolsey to the king, in State Paper*, published by 
order of government. The learned und aceuiute editor of this juva- 


The gTeat ostensible object of Wolsey's splendid 
embassy was, to concert measures with Francis 
for the rescue of the pope, who was still besieged 
in the castle of St. Angelo by the Germans and 
Spaniards. This object, indeed, was loudly pro¬ 
claimed on the journey ; and where the cardinal 
stopped for divine worship the Litany which was 
chanted included ft “ Santa Maria, ora pro Papa 
nostro Clemente.’’* On one of these occasions Ca¬ 
vendish, the attached servant and minute biographer 
of Wolsey, says, “ I saw the lord cardinal weep 
very tenderly, which was, as we supposed, for 
heaviness that the pope was at that present time 
in such calamity and grout danger of the lance- 
knights.” But, in the consultations which now 
took place, the pope and the interests of the Ca¬ 
tholic church were secondary subjects, the primary 
ones being the treaties of close alliance and inter¬ 
marriages between the courts of England and 
France, and the establishing of Wolsey as a sort of 
pro-pope during" the restraint of ('lenient. The 
emperor, by means of bis ambassador, remon¬ 
strated with Wolsey on bis master’s divorce from 
Queen Catherine, whispers of which had already 
got abroad, and which was considered by Charles 
as a grievous family insult, to obviate winch be 
was ready to make many concessions. The em¬ 
peror was also alarmed at the prospect of the close 
alliance between Henry and Francis; and he did 
his best to outbid the French king, offering, among 
other things, to give the hand of the. Princess of 
Portugal, his wife’s sister, to tiie Duke of Rich¬ 
mond, Henry’s natural son, now a boy about eight 
or nine years old. Wolsey, by his master’s orders, 
listened to all these proposals, and even treated 
the report of the divorce as an idle rumour, merely 
resting on some thoughtless words which had hap¬ 
pened to fall from the Bishop of Turbos during 
his embassy in England. The cardinal, however, 
concluded four separate treaties with Francis. 
The first confirmed the recent engagement of per¬ 
petual alliance between England and France ; the 
second stipulated that Henry’s daughter should be 
married to the Duke of Orleans, the son, if she were 
not married to Francis, the father; the third fixed 
the subsidies to be furnished by England for the war 
in Italy, that was to be conducted by Francis in aid 
of the pope; and the last declared that, till the 
pope should resume the government of the church, 
whatever should be determined in France by the 
clergy of the Gallican church, and in England by 
the cardinal legate (Wolsey) and the principal 
members of the English church, called together 
by the king’s authority, should he held good 

luable collection of historical materials remarks, that this appears to 
he the tirat occasion of Wolsev’s adoption the style of majent\ hi 
addiessiug Henry VIII. Our king* had. till now, been sati«ti>-d 
with “ your highness,” or “ your grace.*’ Charles V , after Ills elec¬ 
tion as emperor, assumed the title of majesty” o\en in the public 
writs which he issued as King of Spain ; which was the first in¬ 
stance ot the assumption of that style by any mere hnq, although 
the example was very 6oon followed by the rest of the Lniopean 
sovereigns. (See Robertson's Charles V, booki.) The lule ot 
" your majesty” (vestra mujestas), howe\ei, had been wont, from a 
very early period, to he given to the empeiors. (See Lyttlobm s 
Henry II., Appendix to book v. p. 12, note, vol iv, of 4to edit. i/G/ ; 

• " .Santa Maria, pray for Clement our pope T* 
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and valid, even as if the pope had decreed and 
spoken it. It has been plausibly supposed—and 
the supposition is in much seeming accordance 
with extracts from letters written by Wolsey, at 
the time, to his master—that the object of the last 
clause was to invest the cardinal with full power 
to manage “ the great and secret affair,” or the 
divorce of Catherine. But this throwing open of 
ecclesiastical authority had another effect, which 
Wolscv probably did not foresee : “ for here,” 
says a noble contemporary, “ began the relish our 
himi hmk of qnrt'rnhuj the church himself.'"* 

When the treaties were signed, Henry expressed 
his entire satisfaction at them ; ami Wolsey told 
Louisa, the mother of Francis, that witlun a year 
she would see a princess of her own blood queen 
of England, and wife of his master, in lieu of the 
emperoi’s aunt Catherine. The cardinal returned 
to England rejoicing in his success; but, while he 
had been engaging for a French princess, Henry 
had been assiduously courting his fair English 
subject—Mistress Anne Boleyn, 

Some people will be disposed to make large 
allowances for poor human nature and the weak¬ 
ness of a girl of twenty, acted upon by the mighty 
temptations of a crown and the estate royal ; but 
most thinking persons will agree that, in encou¬ 
raging the addresses of a married man (which she 
notoriously did), and in entering into schemes of 
self-aggrandisement, which could only be achieved 
by degrading Catherine, and wounding to the 
heart a kind and indulgent mistress and patroness, 
Anne .Boleyn was guilty of ctimes of a still deeper 
die than that of which she would have been guilty 
in becoming the king’s concubine.f It is a quibble, 
rather than any valid excuse, to urge that she had 
persuaded herself the marriage with Catherine was 
illegal and null. She was hardly either an im¬ 
partial or in any other respect a fit judge of this 
mec and much disputed question; and even if the 
canonical objections to the marriage bad been as 
clear ns they were the reverse, that would make no 
difference either to the delicacy or the morality 
of her conduct. 

The times were not very refined ; but there 
is a mixture of coarse sensuality and indecency, 
religious emit and scholastic pedantry, in Henry’s 
love-letters to this chaste maiden, which could 
hardly have been tolerated generally even in that 
age. Not satisfied with the learning and (in¬ 
genuity of certain divines whom he had called into 
his secret councils to prove the unlawfulness and 
unholiness of his marriage with Catherine, Henry 
took up the pen himself, and, while be sought for 
arguments in Leviticus and in the writings of his 
old favourite St. Thomas Aquinas—which task lie 
complains gave him some pain in the head—his 
new love Anne encouraged him in his labours, and 
sent, him pretty jewels and toys of an emblema¬ 
tical description. When his precious treatise was 

* Lord llorbt'it.—Letters quoted in )>urn«t\s Jlistoiy of the Re¬ 
formation.— Le GianU.—Guicciardiui.—JDr. Liugard. 
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finished, Henry told Anne, whom he calls “ mine 
own sweet heart,” that his book made substan¬ 
tially for bis purpose, and that he had laboured 
upon it above eleven hours in one day; and the 
royal penman seems as proud of his success as 
an author as of his qualifications as a lover. 

As soon as Wolsey returned from France, Henry 
announced to him his fixed determination of 
making Anne Boleyn his wife and Queen of Eng¬ 
land. The astounded cardinal fell upon his knees 
and implored the king to renounce this project, 
but, soon seeing in Henry’s wrath that opposition 
and remonstrance would only be dangerous to him¬ 
self, he adroitly changed his tack, fell in with the 
hard-set current, and soon engaged to perform 
whatever service the king might require of him in 
this matter. By Henry’s orders his treatise on the 
divorce was submitted to the consideration of the 
learned Sir Thomas More, who, feeling the. danger 
of acting as a reviewer in such a case, tried to 
excuse himself by saying that he was not a theo¬ 
logian. But Henry urged linn to confer with some 
of the bishops, and so get up an approval of his 
writing. Sir Thomas, who was himself against 
the divorce, found hut few ready to embrace the 
royal doctrines, and, in an ingenious speech, lie 
recommended Henry to see wliat St. Jerome, St. 
Augustine, and the other fathers of the church, had 
said upon such subjects. W hen Wolscv attempted 
to win over the bishops and great divines, they said 
they thought it a matter to he referred to the 
supreme arbitrament of the pope. Some of them 
allowed that, consideiing the relationship of Catlic- 
i itie’s first husband. Prince Arthur, there were 
certainly grounds of scmple. A misgiving of this 
kind had been fell by the people, hut the pope’s 
dispensation had satisfied most minds, and it 
seemed hard in the extreme that Catherine should 
lie repudiated alter so many years of matrimony, 
during which not a single doubt had been started 
either by Henry or hv any of his court. At the 
same time the people respected the virtues of the 
queen, disliked the French alliance from old 
antipathies, and hated \\ olscy, with whom they 
supposed the project had originated. 

After long hesitation Henry’s agents in Italy 
were instructed to refer the cause to the pope. 
But this application was provided against by the 
emperor. Long before it was definitively made, or 
any succour sent, to his holiness, Clement had been 
obliged hv famine to capitulate and deliver up the 
castle of St. Angelo to the Imperialists, who con¬ 
tinued to keep him and some thirteen of the car¬ 
dinals in a kind of imprisonment at Rome; and 
in settling a treaty with the pontiff, who was made 
to pay four hundred thousand ducats, Charles did 
not neglect to bind him to oppose the divorce, of 
his aunt Catherine. Clement, however, escaped 
from Rome, disguised as a gardener, and took 
refuge in the strong town of Orvicto; and a French 
army, under the command of Lautrec, which at 
last crossed the Alps, advanced through Lombard y 
to his relief. But Lautrec loitered at Piacenza, 
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and, instead of his army, the first who waited upon 
the pope were Henry’s matrimonial agents, who 
had been recently reinforced by the arrival of 
Dr. Knight, the king’s secretary. The pope was 
in a distressing dilemma: if he refused to grant 
what Henry required he had to apprehend that the 
French army, partly supported hy English money, 
would do nothing for him, and if he complied lie 
drew down upon himself the vengeance of the 
Imperialists, who were still masters of Rome, and 
likely for some time to remain so, seeing the 
dilatory movements of Lautree. He seems na¬ 
turally to have wished to gain time, but the envoys, 
knowing the amorous impatience of their master, 
induced him to sign two papers which had been 
drawn up in England, empowering Wolsey to 
decide the divorce, and granting Henry a dispensa¬ 
tion to marry any other woman whatsoever, without 
regard to certain canonical restrictions. He hoped 
that these papers might be kept secret, at least till 
the French army was near enough to support him, 
ami this, it should appear, was promised to him 
hy the English diplomatists ; hut scarcely had 
Clement signed the two authorisations when Gre¬ 
gorio Cassali, a friend of Wolsey, who seems to 
have dreaded the responsibility of acting alone, 
“ presented himself, and requested that an Italian 
cardinal, a legate from Rome, should he sent into 
England and joined in the delicate commission 
with the English cardinal.” Clement remarked 
that this was likely to lengthen and embarrass the 
proceedings; hut he complied with this request 
also, and otl'i red Ilcmy his choice of any one out 
of six cardinals whom ho named. These trans¬ 
actions with the pope took place at the end of the 
year 1 . r > 12 7. 

ad. 1528.—As yet neither llcnrv nor Francis 
luubopenly declaied war against Cluules, but now, 
in the month of .lamiarv, Clarcvieeux and Guienne, 
kings-at-ariiis, delied him, in the forms of thivalrv, 
upon the same day. To the Frenchman (diaries 
merely said that Ins dchance was uncalled for, as 
he and Francis had long been engaged m hostilities; 
hut to Clarcnceux he justified his conduct, pro¬ 
tested he had done nothing to merit the resentment 
of his master, and delivered a long and well-written 
paper, which cast the whole blame upon Henry. 
The affair of Queen Catherine was made verv pro¬ 
minent. “Can I,” said the emperor, “overlook 
the indignity with which he threatens my aunt hv 
applying for a divorce, or the insult which he has 
oil'ered to me by soliciting me to marry his daughter 
Mary, whom he now pronounces a bastard V . . . . 
But I well know who has suggested all this. I 
would not gratilv the rapacity of the Cardinal of 
York nor employ my armies to make him pope, 
and lie has sworn vengeance against me, and now 
seeks to work out his purposes.”* It is not very 
likely that this document was made public in 
England by the court, but to his Flemish subjects 
and to others Charles might easily proclaim its 
contents; nor did the English people want his 

• Le Grand 


assurance to make them believe that Wolsey was 
at the bottom of the mischief, though the courtiers 
and ministers must have been well acquainted with 
the impetuous passions of the king and the other 
causes of the rupture. The merchants were en¬ 
raged at the interruption of their trade with 
Flanders, and so serious was this evil considered 
to be that, the lord cardinal was obliged to follow 
up his master’s declaration of war by requesting a 
truce with the Flemish dominions of the emperor; 
and, after some curious negotiations, an armistice, 
to last eight months, was concluded between 
England and the Netherlands,—the wav to continue 
as before between England and Spain. But in 
reality there was no war at all, except what was 
curried on hy the French in Italy, Henry having 
neither money nor time to spare from his other 
grand pursuit. He had not thought it wise to 
make his selection of a second legate, and lie 
doubted whether the pope might not consider him¬ 
self at liberty to revise any sentence of divorce 
pronounced by Wolsey or hy any other delegate; 
and he now dispatched Dr. Gardiner and Dr. 
Edward Fox to demand a fresh and more ample 
dispensation, and a new instrument called a decre¬ 
tal bull, in which the pope was not only to promise 
all entire confirmation of the judgment, which 
Wolsey and his other lcirotc might pronounce, hut 
also to declare that the prohibition in Leviticus, not¬ 
withstanding the permission in Deuteronomy, was 
imperative, and a fundamental law of the Christian 
church, and consequently that Henry’s treatise 
upon the divorce was a correct piece of polemical 
reasoning. The two learned English doctors were 
instructed not to rely wholly upon their own elo¬ 
quence, hut to promise the pope possession of 
Ravenna and Cervia, which by some means or 
other he, Henry, was to obtain from the Venetians, 
a people hy no means remarkable for a lack ol' 
tenacity in keeping what they hud got. Clement 
readily enough signed the dispensation in the form 
prescribed, hut lie was more scrupulous as to 
granting the decretal bull, which went to destroy 
the dogma of infallibility, as his predecessor, 
Julius II., lmd fully Sanctioned the marriage of 
Catherine, notwithstanding the. fact of her previous 
union with Henry’s own hi other. But tie’ doetoi’s 
reasoning and the. flattering promises made to him 
shook the resolution of Clement, who consented to 
refej the original dispensation of Julius, which 
allowed the marriage, to u commission, and to 
authorise Wolsey, with the aid of anyone of the 
English bishops, to pronounce theieon, and to 
dissolve the marriage, if the instrument had been 
obtained unfairly. Ill consideration to the Princess 
Mary, a clause was added to legitiniatise her in 
case of her mother being divorced. The com¬ 
pliance of the pope filled Henry with joy and 
Wolsey with misgiving, for the cardinal saw that 
Clement was throwing the responsibility upon 
him. He sent to implore that Cardinal Cumpcggiu 
should he joined with him in the commission, and 
he explained to the king some doubts and dif- 
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Acuities which he had encountered among the Eng¬ 
lish canonists. Henry answered him with “ terrible 
terms,” forgetting the long services of his minister in 
his absorbing passion. He probably saw that, since 
Wolsey had been disappointed in his expectations 
of marrying him to the French princess, he was not 
over eager for the divorce ; and there was already a 
feud between the cardinal and the family and 
friends of Anne Boleyn. But the fury of Henry 
now made him tremble, and in great haste he 
supplicated the pope to sign the decretal bull, 
which he considered rs the only security that his 
judgment would never be revoked, and that the 
court of Rome would never listen to any appeal on 
the part of the divorced queen. Clement at laBt 
signed the instrument, and appointed Campeggio 
to act with the English cardinal, instructing him 
not to let the said bull out of his hands, but merely 
to show it in the English court, if absolutely 
obliged thereto.* 

In the month of May the city of London and 
the court were thrown into great consternation by 
the sudden appearance of the sweating, sickness. 
The disease soon showed itself among the female 
servants of Anne Boleyn. By the orders of the 
anxious lover Anne was instantly conducted into 
Kent, to the seat of her father. Lord llochford ; 
but she carried the infection wfth her, and commu¬ 
nicated it to her parent. Both father and daughter, 
however, were soon oiit of danger. Some noble 
retainers of the lord cardinal died in his palace, 
and several gentlemen of the privy chamber were 
in great danger. Upon this, the king, who, like 
most bullies, was a great coward, fled, and sought 
to escape the contagion by locking himself up and 
frequently changing his place of residence.t His 
love was all forgotten, and he thought very seriously 
about his soul, confessing himself every day, and 
taking the sacrament, in company with his wife 
Catherine every Sunday and every saint’s day. 
People began to think that he would give up the 
project of the divorce, and lead a chaste and reli¬ 
gious life ; but, as soon as the sweating-sickness 
was over, he recalled his mistress to court, and 
ordered the degraded nobles to attend her levees as 
if she were their queen. The French ambassador, 
the Bishop of Bayonne, who seems to have had 
more w it and humour than devotion, was among 
those who had believed that Henry’s contrition 
would be lasting, but now he was obliged to 'con¬ 
fess that in this matter he had been no prophet, 
and that, in his fancy, the king had gone so far in 
his folly that nothing but God ’could turn him 
from it. Soon after this Cardinal Campeggio, who 
had loitered as long as he could on his journev, 
arrived at the English court, where he was received 
by Henry with exceeding great joy, and with 
tempting offers of bishoprics for himself and lay 
honours for his son,—by the unfortunate Queen 

• Letters of the Bishop of Huyonne, quoted by Le Grand—Lord 

Herbert - -Burnet. 

+ YVolsey wiu not more conrnjjmms than the kin? lie fled from 
his own sumptuous palace, and. for. some days couceuled himself 
from eveiybody in tue oouutry," 


Catherine with tears and remonstrances. Cam¬ 
peggio exhorted her in the name of the pope, and 
for the sake of peace, to retire into a convent. The 
queen replied that it was not for herself, but for 
her child, that she would struggle ; and protested 
that she would never do anything to prejudice the 
rights of the Princess Mary, the presumptive heir 
to the throne of England. The king now expected 
that the legates would proceed with their commis¬ 
sion, but such was not the intention of Campeggio, 
who consulted thtd interests of his superior the 
pope, and who saw that the Emperor Charles was 
again acquiring that ascendency in Italy which 
would enable him to wreak his vengeat.ee on the 
pontiff if he should concur in degrading his aunt. 
We may believe that Clement would in no circum¬ 
stances have been anxious for dispatch in this un¬ 
pleasant business; but it is certain that the un¬ 
marrying and remarrying of the English king 
were made to depend upon the chances of war 
beyond the Alps. When Pope Clement signed 
the decretal bull, and commissioned Campeggio to 
go to England, the Imperialists seemed defeated at 
all points ; and Lautrcc, the French general, after 
victoriously traversing nearly the whole of Italy, 
was laying siege to the city of Naples, with the 
good hope that the people within the walls would 
soon rise upon the Spaniards and open the gates to 
the French. Nor could Lautree have failed in 
this enterprise, even by force of arms, bad lie been 
properly seconded by his master; hut Francis was 
as busilv engaged with many mistresses as his 
brother Henry was witli one, and he neither scot 
money nor reinforcements into Italy. lie had also 
the lamentable imprudence to quarrel with the 
great family of the Dorias, upon which Andrea 
joined the Emperor Charles with the whole power 
of Genoa; and Filippino Doria, who was co¬ 
operating in the siege by sea, sailed away with all 
the Genoese galleys, leaving Lautree to take Naples 
by himself. But Doria had scarcely sailed out of 
the gulf when a malaria fever broke out in the 
French camp, and this was soon accompanied by 
that more fearful scourge the plague, the infection 
being communicated by some persons who were 
purposely sent out oV the city where the dis¬ 
order was raging. Men and officers died by 
heaps; and from besiegers the French became 
besieged in their intreuchments between Mount 
Vesuvius and Naples. Lautree fell a victim to 
disease and grief on the 15th of August; and, 
having fought their way with great loss as far as 
the town of Aversa, only six miles off, the wretched 
remnant of his army capitulated to the Imperialists 
in the beginning of September.* From this moment 
the pope, finding himself at the mercy of Charles, 
began to negotiate for a peace without informing 
Francis or Henry, who had both proved themselves 
bad allies. Henry discovered these secret deal¬ 
ings, and, knowing that they boded no good to his 
plan, he sent to make splendid offers of support to 
Rome; but Clement had learned to his cost that 
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Henry’s promises were not to be relied upon ; and 
he saw at the same time that Charles was disposed 
to be moderate and even friendly,—upon the con¬ 
ditions, no doubt, that he should break with Eng¬ 
land and France, and oppose the divorce with all 
his spiritual power. Campeggio, therefore, con¬ 
trived to gain time, and nothing was done. 

A.r>. 1529.-—A bright gleam of hope now broke 
both upon the king and Wolsey, for, in the month 
of February, Clement was not ui-’y dangerously ill, 
hut reported to be dead. Francis engaged to 
make Wolsey pope in his stead*; and in this eleva¬ 
tion Henry saw the removal of all difficulties. But 
Clement recovered ; and, shortly after, Henry 
learned to his unspeakable wrath that Francis 
himself was negotiating for peace with the emperor. 
As his imprecations could have no effect in changing 
the policy either of the French or of the pupal 
court, he determined to hurry on the process as 
best lie could, without waiting for any further con¬ 
cessions from Rome, whence be bud recalled Ins 
learned ambassador Gardiner to be bis leading 
counsel; and, on the HOtli of May, Henry issued a 
licence under the broad seal to the two cardinal 
legates, who were requested to proceed with all 
dispatch. But Campeggio, though lie hod been 
already m ally eight months in England, was in no 
hurry ; and, not being able to prevent the assem¬ 
bling of the court, be icsolved to prolong its deli¬ 
berations as nine'll as possible', and then, in the end 
(unless the admits ol Italy took a very different 
turn), to render them nugatory. 

The court met on the 31st, of May in the great 
hall of the Black Friars, where Wolsey and Cam¬ 
peggio took their seats with much solemnity, and 
summoned the king and queen to appear 1 adore 
them. Henry appeared by proxy; the, queen in 
person, and, protesting at oiice against the judg¬ 
ment of the two: cardinals, appealed to rfie pope. 
Campeggio then adjourned the court, nor^did they 
meet again till the 21 si of dune. On that day 
Henry sal in state on the right hand of the cardi¬ 
nals, and, when Ins name was called, lie answered 
“here!” Catherine, who sat on the left hand of 
(lie cardinals, attended by four friendly bishops, 
would not answer to her name or plead in any way. 
On the citation being repeated she rose from her 
chair, crossed herself very devoutly, and then, 
throwing herself at the king’s feet, thus addressed 
him :—“ Sir, I beseech you, for all the loves that 
hath been between us, and for the love of God, let 
me have justice and right: take ol me some pity 
and compassion, for I am a poor woman and a 
stranger, born out of your dominions. 1 have here 
no assured friend, much less impartial counsel, 
and I flee to you as to the head of justice within 
this realm. Alas, Sir! wherein have l offended 
you, or on what occasion given you displeasure ? 
Have I ever designed against your will and plea¬ 
sure, that you should put me from you ? I take 
God and all the world to witness that I have been 
to you a true, humble, and obedient wife; ever 
conformable to your will and pleasure. Never { 
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have I said or done aught contrary thereto, being 
always well pleased and contented with all things 
wherein you had delight or dalliance, whether 
it were in little or much ; neither did I ever grudge 
in word or countenance, or show u visage or spark 
of discontent. I loved all those whom you loved 
only for your sake, whether 1 had cause or no, 
whether they were my fiiends or mine enemies.” 
After reminding him that she had been his true 
wife these twenty years, and had borne him divers 
children, although it had pleased God to call them 
out of the world ; denying that her pievious mar¬ 
riage with his brother had been more than u form, 
on which point she appealed to his mm con¬ 
science whether she spoke true or no ; and declaring 
that, if there were any just cause why their mar¬ 
riage should be dissolved, she was contented to 
depart, “ albeit in great shame and dishonour 
she continued,—“ The king, your father, was, in 
the time of his reign, of such estimation through 
the woild for his excellent wisdom, that lie was 
accounted and called of all men the second Solomon ; 
and my father Ferdinand, king of Spam, was es¬ 
teemed one of the wisest princes: both, indeed, 
were excellent princes, full of wisdom and princely 
behaviour. . . . Also, as me seemclli, there were 
in those days as wise, as learned, and as judicious 
men us he at the present, who thought then the 
marriage good and lawful ; therefore it is u wonder 
to hear what new inventions arc brought up against 

me.Ye cause me to stand to the order and 

judgment of this new court, wherein ye may do 
me much wrong; for ye may condemn me ha lack 
of sufficient answer, having no impartial advisers, 

hut only such as ye assign me.y c must, 

consider that they who be your subjects cannot be 
impartial counsellors for me : they have been 
chosen out of your own council, and they dare not, 
for fear of you, disobey your will or frustrate your 
intentions. Tlieiefore, most liumblv do 1 inquire 
you, ill the way of charity,* and tor the love of 
God, wlm is the just Judge, to spare me the extre¬ 
mity of this new court until I be advertised wlmt 
way my friends in Spam may advise me to take ; 
mid if ye will not extend to me so much impartial 
favour, your will then be fulfilled,—unto God 1 
commit my cause.”* 

She then rose ; and after a low obeisance to the 
king, and when every one expected the would 
rcliyn to her seat, she walked hastily out of the 
court, in which she would never again lie persuaded 
to make, her appearance cither personally or by- 
proxy. To counteract the effect of her eloquent 
appeal Henry made a most hypocritical speech, 
telling all present that, in truth, she had always 
been a dutiful and loving wife, and that his pre¬ 
sent proceedings arose solelv from the delicacy of 
his own conscience and his Christum fear of God’s 
wrath. He asserted that Wolsey had not suggested 
the suit, but, on the contrary, had endeavoured to 
dissuade him from it; and that the Bishop of 
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Lincoln, Lis confessor, and several others of the gin,., to pronounce judgment. Rut. the Italian 

bishops, had approved of his applying to the pope.* legate had no such intention : his master, the pope. 

As Catherine would not appear m court she was had concluded his favourable treaty with the 

pronounced contuinaeioiis, and the trial wots carried Emperor Charles on the 29th of June, and no 

on without her. The king’s counsel, who h ,j d it longer stood in dread of the wrath of Henry. On 

all their own way, maintained the three folloVing the 23rd of July Henry’s counsel called for judg- 

points as justifying and imperiously calling for the ment in peremptory language. Campeggio said, 

divorce :—1st. That the marriage between her and “ I have not come so far to please any mail for 

Prinre Arthur had been consummated ; which fact fear, meed, or favour, he lie king or any other 

made her subsequent marriage with Henry unlaw- potentate. I am an old man, sick, decayed, and 
lul and unnatural ;—2nd. That the dispensatory looking daily for death. What should it, then, 
bull of Pope Julius 11. had been obtained under avail me to put my soul in the danger of God’s 

false pretences and a concealment of facts ;—and, displeasure, to my utter damnation, for the favour 

3rd. That a papal breve which had been procured of any prince or high estate in this world? Foras- 
to prop the bull was a manifest forgery. Holding much, then, that i understand the truth in this 

all this to be proved (which in law it was not), ease is very difficult to be known, that the defeml- 

Ilenry urged Wolsey, and Wolsey urged Cainpeg- ant will make no answer thereunto, but hath 

• Ciocndisii. appealed from our judgment; therefore, to avoid 
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all injust ice and obscure doubts, I intend to proceed 
no further in this matter until I have the opinion 
of the pope and such others of his council us have 
more experience and learning. For this purpose 
(lie concluded, rising from his chair) I adjourn the 
cause till the commencement of the next term, in 
the beginning of October.”* 

As Campeggio finished speaking, Henry’s 
brother-in-law, the Duke of Suffolk, struck the 
table with his fist, and exclaimed, in real or affected 
rage, that the old proverb was verified,—“ Never 
did cardinal bring good to Eitgland.” The blow 
was especially meant for Wolsev, who rose with 
great dignity, and replied,—“ Sir, of all men 
within this realm, ye have the least cause to dis¬ 
praise or be offended with cardinals; for, but for 
me, simple cardinal as I am, you at this moment 
wmdd have no head upon your shoulders, and no 
tongue therein to make so rude a report against us, 
who intend you no manner of displeasure. Know 
you, then, proud lord, that I and my brother, here, 
will give plaee neither to you nor to any other in 
honourable intentions to the king, and a desire to 
accomplish bis lawful wishes. But, bethink yc, 
mv lord, were ve the king’s commissioner in a 
lbtcign counlry, having a weighty matter to treat 
upon, would ye not advertise his majesty or ever 
ye went, through the same? Doubtless that ye 
would, right carefully; and, therefore, I advise you 
to banish all hasly malice, and consider that we 
here be nothing but commissioners for a time, and 
dare not proceed to judgment without the know¬ 
ledge of our supreme head. It is for this cause 
we do not more or less than our commission 
alloweth. Therefore, my lord, take my counsel: 
hold your peace, pacify yourself, and frame your 
words like a man of honour and of wisdom. Ye 
know best what friendship ye have received at my 
hands, and which I never before this time revealed 
to any one alive, either to my own glory or to your 
dishonour.”t The court did not meet again ; and 
in a few days after it was known in London that 
the pope, had revoked the legatinc commission on 
the 15th of July, or eight days before this scene 
look place, and had entertained the appeal of Queen 
Catherine. Campeggio, who had skilfully drawn 
out the business to the proper moment, now took 
liis leave of the English court, llenry, who could 
check the violence of his temper when he thought 
it expedient, behaved decently with the Italian 
cardinal, and even gave him some presents, as 
usual on such occasions ; but us Campeggio lay at 
Dover, previous to his embarkation, bis chamber 
was broken open by armed men, who searched his 
trunks, pretending that he was carrying out of the 
kingdom a great treasure belonging to Wolsey. 
The real object of this rough usage seems to have 
been to get possession of the decretal bull, though 
others think that the men were in search of Henry’s 
letters to Anne Boleyn, which the cardinal had 
cautiously dispatched beforehand to Rome. 

But the English caulinal was more at the 

• Cavendish. \ Cavendish.—Herbert. 


mercy of a vindictive court; and Wolsey soon found 
that “ Mistress Anne,” who had often expressed 
her gratitude and affection, and in the prece¬ 
ding year had vowed an eternal friendship to 
him, was bent heart and soul on bis destruc¬ 
tion. Suffolk, whom Wolsey had stung at the trial, 
and the great Duke of Norfolk and others of the 
highest nobility made common cause with her 
who was plainly .about to become, their queen. 
They represented that the cardinal had never 
wished for the divorce except in favour of his 
French scheme; that he had constantly been 
bribed and bought by France. Henry turned a 
ready ear to all this, and to more; and already, in 
conceit, devoured Wolsey’s immense wealth; and 
his courtiers began to talk at dinner-time, that, 
when once the cardinal was dead or ruined, they 
would relieve the church of its superfluous wealth.* 
The amorous king set out on a progress: Anne 
Boleyn was with him, and Wolsey was not. The 
cardinal, however, soon rode after the court, and 
joined it at Grafton, ill Northamptonshire, where, 
to the great dismay of Anne and her party, the 
king received him with his old familiarity and 
affection. But either Henry was acting at the 
time, or Anne made a good use of the intervening 
night: on the morrow Wolsey was ordered hack 
to London, and lie never saw his master’s face 
again.f 

A few weeks after the commencement of the 
Michaelmas term, when Wolsey proceeded to the 
Coui t of Chancery, it was observed that none of 
the king’s servants paid him any honour; and on 
tire same day Hales, the attorney-general, filed two 
hills against him in the Court of King’s Bench, 
charging him with having transgressed the. law of 
the land in exercising the functions of pope’s 
legate. One of the old statutes of praemunire, 
indeed, passed in the time of Richard II., might, 
in some, respects, be made to bear against bun ; but 
the. provisions in question had fallen into desuetude, 
and Wolsev, moreover, had been authorised to sit 
as legate both by the. king and parliament. All 
this, however, signified little to such law-makers 
and law-breakers as Henry; and the cardinal 
knew better than any man, that, with or without 
the ordinary forms of justice, lie would lie de¬ 
stroyed. Wolsey’s long courtier life seems to have 
deprived him of the spirit of a man, and the sud- 
deq loss of the royal favour was to him like the 
removal ol' the bright sun from the heavens. The 
gorgeous creature fell prostrate at once, and 
crawled in the dirt like a vile worm. Without an 
effort he submitted himself to the scourge, and, 
ordering his counsel to admit his guilt, where he 
was innocent, lie threw himself on the king’s 
mercy, like a whipped schoolboy, saying he did 
not know how he had offended. On condition of 
being allowed to retain his rank and property in 
the church, he drew up a deed, translcrriug his 

* Letters written at the moment from the English court by the 
French nmbnstmdm, the lludiop of Kn)untie 
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entire personal estate to his gracious master, from 
•whose bounty he said he had derived it all. The 
property thus surrendered was valued at half a 
million of crowns—an immense sum ; but Henry 
had need of it all, and of more, and the cardinal’s 
promptitude could not disarm persecution. Shortly 
afterwards the Dukes of Suffolk and Norfolk waited 
upon him at Yolk Place, to tell him, from the 
king, who meant to live there himself, that he 
must quit that splendid palace, and coniine him¬ 
self to his house at Esher. YVolsey submissively 
prepared to depart. But he showed some little 
spirit when Ins sworn enemies, with an air of 
triumph, requested him to deliver the great seal. 
“ My lords,” said he, “the great seal of England 
was delivered to me by the hands of my sovereign; 
I hold it by his majesty’s letters patent, which, 
along with it, have conferred on nre the ollice of 
chnneellor, to he enjoyed during my life ; and I 
may not deliver it at the simple word of any lord, 
unless you can show me your commission.” The 
iffcut lords were mean enough to taunt and insult 
the fallen minister; and the. next day, when YVol- 
scy wns ready for a short journey to Esher, they 
returned to him with an order under the, sign 
manual. The cardinal read the paper, immedi¬ 
ately lesigned the seal, and gave an inventory of 
Iris jewels, plate, cloth of gold, silks, satins, vel¬ 
vets, tapestries, and all other precious commodities. 
“ Sir,” said his tieasurer (Sir \\ illiam (Juscoync), 
whom he charged to deliver this paper to the king, 
“ I am heartily sonv for your grace, as 1 under¬ 
stand you shall go to the Tower.” “ ft is a false 
and a blasphemous statement,” exclaimed the 
cardinal. “ J thank Hod that 1 have never 
done aught to bring me under arrest; albeit 
it hath pleased the king to take to himself my 
house ready furnished at this time.” He then 
issued from his most sumptuous palace, and en¬ 
tered his barge. The news had got wing, and the 
Thames was covered with boats lull of men and 
women, who hooted and shouted, and told him how 
happy they were to see him sent to the Tower. 
They were fools for their pains ; tor the words of 
YY'oKey’s faithful attendant weie fully verified, and 
their came “ another hungry and lean ollicer in 
his place, that hit nearer the hone than the old 
one.” They were also disappointed as to the lord 
cardinal's present journey, for, instead of descend¬ 
ing the liver to the Tower, he ascended it to Put¬ 
ney. ■' 

As he was travelling by land from Putnev to 
Esher, one of the royal chamberlains (Sir John 
Norris) spurred after him, and, overtaking him on 
the rise of a hill, piescnted lum with a ring which 
the king, who had taken it from his own finger, 
sent him, with a very comfortable message. 
“ Therefore,” added Sir John, “ take patience, for 
I trust to see you yet in better estate than ever.” 
Hereupon the lord cardinal alighted from his 
mule, fell upon his knees, pulled off his cap, and 
humbly thanked Hod for such happy intelligence 
from his lord the king. lie told the chamberlain 


that his tidings were worth half a kingdom ; but, 
as he had nothing left except the clothes on his 
hack, he could make him no suitable reward. He, 
however, gave Sir John a small gold chain and 
crucifix. “ As for my sovereign,” he added, 
“ sorry am I that I have no worthy token to send 
him ; but stay, here is my fool that rides beside 
me. 1 beseech thee take him to court, and give 
him to his majesty. I assure you, for any noble¬ 
man’s pleasure, he is worth a thousand pounds.”* 
But the beautiful solitudes of Esher were gloomy 
and horrid withouf the smiles of the king, and 
YVolsey soon sank in despondency and sickness. 
“ I have been to visit the cardinal in his mis¬ 
fortunes,” writes the French ambassador, “anil 
have seen the most striking change of fortune. 
He explained to me his hard ease in the worst 
rhetoric that was ever heard. Both his tongue 
and his heart failed him. He recommended him¬ 
self to the pitv of the king and madame (Francis 
and his mother) with sighs and tears; and, at 
last, left me without having said anything near so 
moving as his appearance. Ilis face is dwindled 
to one half of its natural size. In truth his misery 
is such, that his enemies, Englishmen as they are, 
cannot help pitying him ; still they will carry 
things to extremities. As for his legation, the 
seals, his authority, &c., he thinks no more of 
them. lie is willing to give up everythin", even 
the shirt from Ins hack, and to live in a hermitage, 
if the king would but desist fiom bis displnistiie.”f 
The cardinal wrote the most abject letters to his 
“ most gracious, and merciful, and most pious 
sovereign lord,” calling himself a poor, heavy, and 
wretched priest, that was dying for want of tile 
light of his countenance ; but Henry gave lnm no 
further comfort till lie heard that a slow fever had 
fixed upon him, and that it was generally believed 
he was dying. Then the king somewhat relented 
towards (lie man who had been Ins dearest Inend 
for almost twenty years; and he not. only said that 
he would lose twenty thousand pounds rather than 
lie should die, Imt he also sent his physicians, and 
some presents and tokens of friendship, to the 
cardinal. This seems to have had a wonderful 
effect upon YVolsey. And when the Court of 
King’s Bench pronounced sentence against him, 
the king took him into his protection. At. this 
crisis the king had thought lit. once more to sum¬ 
mon a parliament. On the 1st of December a 
lull of impeachment, containing forty-four articles, 
mostly of a vague and ridiculous description, and 
signed by fourteen peers and all the law officers, 
was presented to the Commons, who, after an elo¬ 
quent speech from Thomas Cromwell, formerly 
secretary to YVolsey, hut now in the king’s service, 
threw it out. The cardinal now mended rapidly. 
If he had been allowed to retain his numerous 
church preferments he would still have been a very 

• Cavendish. Tlu* foul, it appears, was so much attached to his 
old inistei, the raidinal, that ho would not leave him until foicihly 
euriied off hy six stout yeomen, who delivered him to the king. But 
other meu, besides his poor buffoon, lovod Wolaey dearly. 

f Letter ot the Bishop ot Bayonne, given by Le Giaud. 



rich man; but he soon found that Henry had no 
intention of keeping; this promise. In the begin¬ 
ning; of the billowing year he was deprived of 
eveiything except the bishoprics ofYork and Win¬ 
chester, and the far greater part of the revenue of 
the latter was appropriated by the king, who di¬ 
vided it among the. Viscount Rochford, Anne Bo- 
leyn’s father, the Duke of Norfolk, the Lord Saudis, 
Sir John Russell, and, other laymen. In return, 
however, W olscy received a free pardon and some 
plate, furniture, and a little money for present ex¬ 
penses ; for it appears that, fffr a time, the lord 
canliual was left at Esher without the means of 
prorating the simple necessaries of life. lie was 
now permitted to come nearer to the court, and he 
removed iiom Esher to Richmond. But Anne 
and her party took the alarm, and he was presently 
ojdered to reside in the north of*England witlmi 
Ins archbishopric. Lingering at every stage, in 
the fond hope of being recalled to court, Wolsey 
travelled to York. Yet, when once there, his 
mind seemed reconciled to the change, and he de¬ 
vote;! himself with wonderful zeal to his ccele- 
lashral duties. At the. same, time, easting off his 
courtly pride and arrogance, lie became meek and 
mild as a primitive aposth—courteous and affable 
lo all men. The gentlemen of Yorkshire lie enter- 
lamed at a plain lull hospitable table; to the poor 
lie gave liberal alms and (what was better) abundant 
employment to three hundred of them in lepairiug 
the churches and houses of the see. llispopu- 
lanly in the course of a lew months waxed great 
all over that county. “ Who,” says Cavendish, 

“ was less beloved in the north than my lord 
eaidmal—Cod have his soul!—before he was 
among them? Who better beloved after he had 
been there awhile? We hate oft-times whom we 
have cause to love. It is a wonder to see how 
lliev were turned,—-how of utter enemies they be¬ 
came Ins dear friends. He gave bishops a right 
good example how they might win men’s hcults.” 
But lb is winning of men’s hearts did not suit the 
party who now ruled at. court, and who were 
alaimed, not only at the cardinal's popularity, hut 
also at a correspondence he was cniiymg on with 
the Clench king and with the pope, llow they 
discovered this correspondence, or what was the 
real nature of it, is not very clear ; hut they made 
lleury believe that, it was of a treasonable nature, 
and fur the thwarting of Iris marriage with Anne ' 
Holey n. 

The clergy of York, delighted with their metro¬ 
politan, waited upon Wolsey in a body, and begged 
that he would he installed in his cathedral accord¬ 
ing to the custom of his predecessors, which he 
had not hitheito observed. Wolsey consented, on 
condition that the thing should he done with as 
little pomp as possible; and the first Monday after 
All-Samts was lixed for the ceremony. As soon 
as it was known that he had consented: the neigh¬ 
bouring nobility and gentry sent into York great 
store of venison, wine, and other things needful. 
On the 4th of November, three days before that 


fixed for the ceremony, as the lord cardinal was 
sitting at dinner in his house at Cawood, near 
York, he was told that the Earl of Northumber¬ 
land had arrived from court, and was dismounting 
in the yard. He expressed regret that he had not 
arrived before dinner began, for the earl had been 
brought up in his household, and he did not doubt 
that he had been chosen as the hearer of good 
news from the king, lie arose with a cheerful 
countenance to welcome him as he came into the 
hall. Upon seeing that the earl was rather nume¬ 
rously attended, and that most of those with him 
were old servants of the family, he said, “ Ah! 
my lord, I perceive that you observe the precepts 
and instructions which I gave you when you were 
abiding with me in your youth—to cherish your 
father's old servants.” And he then took the earl 
affectionately by the hand, and led him into a bed¬ 
chamber. Northumberland, according to an eye¬ 
witness, was much affected, and hesitated for a 
while, hut at length he laid a trembling hand on 
the old man’s shoulder, and said, in a faltering 
voice, “ My lord, 1 arrest you of high treason.” 
For a season Wolsey stood rooted to the ground, 
mute as well as motionless; and, when he reco¬ 
vered speech, it was only to utter unmanly and un¬ 
availing lamentations, accompanied by wretched 
tears. The people showed a lively sympathy for 
him, and might, no doubt, have been easily in¬ 
duced to rescue him and convey linn to the coast; 
hut he was as passive as a doomed victim of an 
Eastern sultan, and followed Northumberland 
without an effort. When he reached Sheffield 
Dark, the seat of the Earl of Shrewsbury, steward 
of the king’s household, he was sick and faint, and 
soon after his arrival he was seized with a dysen¬ 
tery, which confined lum to his bed for a fortnight. 
On resuming his slow journey he was so weak as 
scarcely to lie able to sit on his mule without sup¬ 
port. On the third evening he reached Leicester 
Abbey, where he was received at the gate bv 
the monks, holding lighted torches, the hour 
being late, “ Father," said he to the abbot, as he 
dismounted, “ I am come to lay my hones among 
you.” The monks canicd him to Ins bed, from 
which he never rose again. In the course of the 
following day and night he swooned repeatedly ; 
and on the second morning his servants, w hose 
warm affection proves that there must have been 
good and amiable qualities m him, saw that he 
wa* dying. He called to him Kingston, the lieu¬ 
tenant of the Tower, wlm had been sent down to 
take charge of his person, and said, “Muster 
Kingston, 1 pray you have me commended most 
humbly to his majesty, and beseech him, on my 
behalf, to call to his gracious remembrance all 
matters that have passed between us from the be¬ 
ginning, especially respecting Queen Catherine 
and himself, and then shall his conscience know 
whether I have offended him or not. lie is a 
prince of most royal courage, and hath a princely 
heart—for, rather than miss or Want any part of 
his will, he will endanger one half of his kingdom. 
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And I do assure you, I have often kneeled before 
Inin in his privy ehamlier, sometimes for tinco 
liours together, to persuade him from Ins appetite, 
and could not prevail. And, Master Kingston, 
tins I will say—had I hut served God as diligently 
ns 1 have served the king, he would not have 
pi veil me over in my prey hairs. llovvbeil this is 
my just reward for my pains and diligence, not 
regarding my service to God, but only my duty to 
mv jinnee.” The cardinal expired as the clock 
was sinking eight, on the morning of the 29th of 
November, m the sixtieth year of his age; and 
was at midnight, without any solemnity, buried in 
our Lady’s Chapel, in the church of the monas¬ 
tery.* 

The faithful Cavendish, his chamberlain, who 
witnessed Ins last moments, went on from Leices¬ 
ter, to announce the event at court. He found the 
king amusing himself with archery in the park of 
Hampton, that stately pile, which Wolsey had 
built, and richly furnished, and had jiresentei,! to 
Ins sovereign. When his sport was done Henry 
listened to the mournful messenger. At first he 
showed some feeling, hut this lasted a verv little, 
while, and then, with great eagerness, he questioned 
Cavendish touching a sum of fifteen hundred pounds 
which, as he had been told, the cardinal had con¬ 
cealed in some secret place. lie was assured more 
than once (for a single assertion did not satisfy 
him) that the money had been delivered to a cer¬ 
tain priest. “ Then,” said he, “ keep this gear 
secret between yourself and me ; three may keep 
counsel if two be away; if I thought rny cap knew 
• Ca\ondish.—Godwin.—Fiddes. 


my mind, I would east it into the fire and burn it. 
II'I hear any inure of tins, I shall know hv whom 
it has been revealed.” And, so saving, Henry 
praised his truth and honesty to his old master, 
and dismissed him.* Such was the maimer m 
which this prince, of most royal courage and 
princely heart, received the news of the. death of 
his favourite, who had sacrificed soul and con¬ 
science in his service, and whose worst deeds had 
certainly been done for his selfish gratification. 

Nearly a year before, the cardinal’s death, and 
immediately after Ins surrender of the great seal, 
Henry had formed a new cabinet, from which 
churchmen were carefully excluded. The Duke 
oi Norfolk, Anne Boleyn’s uncle, became presi¬ 
dent of the council ; hut a still greater share of 
powe,r fell to Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, 
and Lord Marshal, and to the father of Aline 
Boleyn, Viscount Koeliford, who soon afterwards 
was created Earl of Wiltshire. But a chancellor 
was still wanting, and this honour was thrust upon 
the unwilling shoulders of Sir Thomas More ; he 
w as conducted to his seat by the Duke of Norfolk, 
who pronounced, at the same time, a well-merited 
eulogium on his great learning and abilities. 
More was a conscientious and zealous Catholic, 
who showed that he could face the scaffold for his 
religious opinions ; but, a little before this lime, 
chance had introduced into the councils of the king 
one who was equally zealous for the doctrines of 
the Reformation. It chanced that Dr. Gardiner, 
then secretary to Henry, and Dr. Fox, supped 
with a gentleman of good" family, named Cressy, at 

• Cavendish was afterwards taken into the king's service. 
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a time when the grand topic of conversation was 
the divorce of Queen Catherine. During supper a 
grave and learned man, who was tutor in the 
family, ventured to say, that the proper way of 
settling that tedious matter would be to have it 
discussed and determined by learned and holy 
doctors, upon the sole authority of the word of 
God, -without any further reference to the pope. 
When tins conversation was reported to Henry, he 
said“ that the man who spoke thus had the right 
sow by the ear.”* This man was Thomas Cran- 
mer, who was immediately summoned to court, 
and ordered to draw up his opinions in writing, 
lie was soon named chaplain to the king, and 
sent to reside in the. house of the Karl of Wiltshire, 
Anne Hole\u’s father, where a stimulus to exertion 
could hardly he wanting. But Cranmcr had 
already a higher incentive; and there can he little 
doubt that, many of his friends and assoeiates, as 
well as he. himself, saw the vantage ground they 
might gain for the new doctrines. His main 
argument, was sufficiently simple—it was, that the 
laws of God, as laid down in the Bible, mid con¬ 
firmed In the ancient fathers, did not permit a 
mail to marrv his brother’s widow; and his treatise 
was soon finished and committed to the press, 
that mighty instrument whose infant activity was 
stimulated by this controversy. By the advice of 
\V olsey, Ilenrv had already sent agents to consult 
some of the foreign universities, hut without any 
notion of making their decision final, or subversive 
of tin- pope’s authority, lie now consulted Oxford 
and Cam bridge, judging that Ins own universities 
would not (hue to offer any opposition to his abso¬ 
lute* will ; hut he was mistaken. At Oxford the 
subject was debated with the utmost violence, and 
a convocation dissolved in confusion and uproar, 
without coming to any conclusion. The doctors 
and seniors, “ in hopes of reward, or out of fear, 
gave their opinions concerning the multw such as 
they thought would please the king; lmt the 
juniors disputed it very eagerlv, and could not be 
drawn to their minds.'’ Upon this the king ad¬ 
dressed a remonstrance to Oxford, recommending 
the more discreet, and aged men to bring their 
iuuiors to greater order and conformity; and, ad¬ 
monishing the young gentlemen, that if they went 
on to play the masters as they were, beginning to 
do, they would find that it is not good to provoke 
hornets.f “ The wise men,” ns thev are called by 
the historian of Oxford, did their best, hut still 
they encountered “ long tarryanee and much diffi¬ 
culty. ”+ On the 5th of April, 1530, Bishop 
Longland, Dr. Fox, and Dr. Bell, writing from 
Oxford, told the king, that since the receipt of his 
grace’s letters, containing his nival will and plea¬ 
sure, for the ordering of their doings in the uni¬ 
versity, they had, according to their bounden duty, 
laboured hard for the achieving of his highness’s 
purpose ; but yet had they for some time been in 

• lorlds I if' 1 "I l runnier—I.e Hais—I'm-, ISrif\rt Cnuimer. 
, ' , rttarc cra'irmes is tin* iov;il «*\pu*bbiou, burrowed from the 
Ainpl itruo or P.nutus, Act n, be. 2. V, 77. 
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doubt, without any certain knowledge of wlmt 
might ensue. After this, they went on more 
cheerfully to say, that they lmd settled that day, 
that the decision of the said doctors and bachelors 
who had been chosen to decide the king’s cause, 
should he reputed and taken as the tlijuiiho/i and 
determination of the whole, university. “ For the. 
attaining whereof it may like your highness to un¬ 
derstand that, after-the election being perfected, 
according to the instrument which I, Maslei Fox, 
this day sent unto Mr. Secretary, mid three public 
disputations had and kept, solemnly in the divinity 
schools, which wc considered to he a ven hcnioui- 
ahlc cause of deferring of the act, and mm/ nnur- 
nivnt waij to entertain tlir multitude, until such 
time as we might obtain their said consent. ; yester¬ 
day wc, Master Bell and Master Fox, taking with 
us Dr. Cox and the warden of All Souls College, 
first called before us the regents, in whom wc 
thought all the. doubt consisted; purpmfmg unto 
them how much-it. should confer to the reduhliiiig' 1 

of all such displeasures and inconvc.. as 

might ensue unto them, upon your grace’s indig¬ 
nation, conceived most worthily against them lor 
their tmgoodly behaviour, it’ now at the least wise 
tliev would show mid declare their good conformity 
ill submitting themselves and their whole opinions 
to such order as laid been devised by the most sage 
and wise doctors of the university; desired them, 
as of ourselves, for as much us wo would he very 
sorry to have cause to make such report of them 
as might hereafter he occasion of their no little 
liinderanec. and utter confusion, being sure, never¬ 
theless, that the determination, maugre their wills, 
should take and have good died and expedition, 
that they would he content the determination of the 
doctors should he taken and reputed as the deter¬ 
mination of the whole university. Whercmito 
divers of them answered us very frowardlv. Albeit 
finally, causing them to divide themselves into two 
parlies, we had of our opinion twenty-seven, and of 
the contrary party there were, hut twenty-two. 
After which experience had ol the good will of the 
major party, tins morning, first we called your 
grace’s friends unto us, and making overture unto 
them of our purpose, wherein we found them all 
very agreeable, it was concluded among us, to call 
a convocation at afternoon ; in which convocation, 
first calling apart the faculty of divinity, and, after 
thorn, the faculty of canon law ; and thirdly the 
facility of civil law ; and fourthly the faculty of 
physic ; and, alter them, the bachelors of divinity 
and 11011 -regents, and causing them, otic hv one, 
openly to show their minds; we found them all, 
except eight or ten, very conformable, and desirous 
to fulfil our said desire ; so that then the only let. 
and impediment was in the regents ; and for as 
much as practising with the presidents of the col¬ 
leges here, all the morning before, how to attain 
the said regents’ good wills, it was devised ue 
should call the company of every house singularly, 
one by one, to show and give their voices in a 

* Remedying, from old French, redoubo, to remedy, to redress. , 
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secret scrutiny, setting always the master of the 
college by me, the Bishop of Lincoln, the com¬ 
missary, and proctors, to know if they did with us 
or not, which had before promised us, and their 
masters, so to do. And so, finally, we had for our 
part seven-and-thirty ; our adversaries having on 
their side but five-and-twenty. Whereupon, de¬ 
siring the commissary to publish the said scruti¬ 
nies., we caused also, there and then, immediately 
to make a decree thereupon, according to such 
form as we send here unto your grace. And so, 
all things now having good success, we intend, to¬ 
morrow, to call all the judges together, and, after a 
mass of the Holy Ghost, which 1, the Bishop of 
Lincoln, purpose to celebrate, God willing, to pro¬ 
ceed to the determination, which, bringing to good 
effect, ami, us we trust, to your grace’s own desire, 
at afternoon we purpose to have their said deter¬ 
mination read openly, in a great convocation ; 
where also, eight must he chosen by the commis¬ 
sary and the proctors, to oversee‘and correct the 
instrument so made before it he sealed ; which 
eight, forsoiuuch the commissary and the proctors 
will choose such as we shall think good, there is 
no doubt but the same shall be by them approved. 
And if we may have the instrument well written 
and clean, we doubt not hut it shall be sealed in 
the same convocation, or else the next morrow, 
without fail; which things done, we intend to give 
them leave here to proceed unto the act of com¬ 
mencement, and so to repair to your highness with 
all diligence, unless your grace shall command us 
the contrary. At which our coming, we shall 
declare unto your highness, more amply, the whole 
circumstance of all our proceedings here. Thus 
we pray Almighty God, to preserve your most 
noble and royal estate.’’* 

John Longland, Bishop of Lincoln, the person 
who makes the principal figure in this letter, was 
n prelate after the king’s own heart. The letter 
itself, which was unknown to earlier historians, 
completely upsets the assertion that the University 
of Oxford was allowed to manage the question in 
their own way, and to decide impartially. Lord 
Herbert, a contemporary, and the minute Anthony 
ii Wood, both stated the facts correctly, but their 
evidence has been overlooked by our historians. 

At Cambridge the same kind of opposition was 
overcome by the same arts and threats, and the 
seal of each university was affixed to a long paper 
declaring the marriage of Queen Catherine to be 
illegal. 

The foreign universities, which could not be 
threatened, were bribed ; and Henry’s active agents, 
who were now numerous, scattered money in all 
directions. In Italy the faculties of Bologna, 
Padua, and Ferrara, and some hundreds of learned 
men, declared for Henry. In Germany the power 
of the emperor was more prevalent than English 
money, and not a single university would justify 
the divorce. Whether Protestants or Catholics, 
all the German doctors, with a few exceptions, 

• State Papers. 


loudly condemned the project. Luther himself 
told Barnes, one of the agents in those parts, that 
it would he more lawful for Henry to have two 
wives at the same time, than to divorce Catherine 
for the purpose of marrying another woman; mid 
the mild Melancthon seems to have, entertained 
the same opinion. In France it was determined 
by the court to make, a good bargain. Francis 
represented how dangerous it would he at that 
moment to irritate Charles, who still held his two 
sons as hostages ; but, upon Henry munificently 
giving up a claim of five hundred thousand crowns 
and the lily of diamonds, and advancing the sum 
of fifty thousand crowns, lie consented that his 
universities should entertain the great subject. 
But still the learned of France were very dilatory 
in the cause, and the leading churchmen kept their 
eyes fixed upon the proceedings of the pope. 

In the month of March, Clement, yielding to 
the personal application of Charles, who was then 
in Italy, published a breve forbidding llenry to 
contract a new marriage under pain of excommu¬ 
nication. A few days after this the Earl of Wilt¬ 
shire arrived at the head of a new embassy, which 
was instructed to use all kinds of means to prevail 
upon both pope and emperor to consent to the 
divorce, which, they were to say, was rather the 
anxious wish of the noluhlv and clergy and com¬ 
mons of England, than of the knur. Clement re¬ 
ceived them in a mild, conciliating manner, hut 
Charles was disgusted and mutated at the sight of 
the father of Anne Bolevn, whose employment m 
this mission showed a want both of tact and of 
delicacy. “Stop, Sir,” said the emperor to the 
Earl of Wiltshire, “let your colleagues speak ; — 
you are a party in tins cause ” The earl replied, 
smartly, that lie was there as the icprescntativc of 
his sovereign, not as father of Anne Bolevu : but 
neither his self-possession, nor his liberal promises 
of monev, produced an\ favourable effect upon 
Charles, who said that he would lievei sell the 
honour of his good aunt Catherine. Cranmer re¬ 
mained at Rome to convince, the pope; the Earl of 
Wiltshire and the rest, returned homeward through 
France, where the earl remained some time to 
urge on the unwilling universities. After many 
intrigues, the universities of Paris, Orleans, Tou¬ 
louse, Angers, and Bourges voted that the marriage 
of Catherine was contrary to the laws of God : the 
other French universities were uot consulted, or, 
if they were, their answers were suppressed, as 
unfavourable to llenry. But all these opinions 
rested upon the supposition that the marriage 
between Prince Arthur and Catherine had liven 
consummated. The queen persisted in her solemn 
assertion that it had not, and the king could not 
prove the contrary.* 

It would be insufferably tedious to follow out all 
the details of this business, or to describe the 
various measures adopted to win over the pope. 
Cranmer, finding that he could do no good at 
Rome, went into Germany, where, sometime after, 

• Le Grand.—-Herbert.—Hull.—Godwin. 
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he committed himself to the reformed doctrines, 
by the decided step of marrying the niece of his 
friend Osiunder, the Protestant pastor oi Nurem- 
burg. He kept the match a secret, however, for 
the time was not yet come in winch he could ad¬ 
vantageously break with the Church oi Rome. 
There was wanting, to carry forward in England 
the. important changes that had already begun on 
the continent, a spirit more resolute than that of 
Grimmer, and this spirit lmd been already found 
in Thomas Cromwell. 

Cromwell was the son of a blacksmith at Putney. 
As his father rose in wealth or condition, and 
became a brewer or a fuller, he was enabled to 
give bis son a tolerable education, including a little 
Latin. In his youth Thomas went to the continent, 
where he learned several foreign languages. Ills 
first occupation seems to have been that of a clerk 
m the English factory at Antwerp : he afterwards 
served as a trooper under the Constable Bombon, 
and followed that desperate leader to the sack of 
Rome. When peace was restored to Italy he 
returned to Ins commercial pursuits, and worked 
hi the counting-house of a merchant of Venice. 
Alter tins stiange career, in which he acquired a 
deep knowledge of the world, he bent bis steps 
tow aids Rutland, where lie look up the study and 
profession of the law. lie soon attracted the 
notice of the great VVolsey, who took him into his 
household, appointed him his solicitor, and em¬ 
ployed him Hi the dissolution of the monasteries, 
and as chief agent in the foundation of his colleges, 
in these otliecs he acquired wealth, and the hatred 
of the monastic bodies, lie was soon returned as 
a member to the. House of Commons, where his 
ready address and talent for business were conspi¬ 
cuous. As far as comported with ail ambitious 
nature, lie seems to have been attached to his old 
master, and, when Wolsey was disgraced, lie bil¬ 
lowed him to Esher. This retirement, was ill 
suited to such a mind. “ It, chanced me,” says 
Cavendish, “ upon Alhallows-day, to come there 
into the great chamber at Esher, m the morning, 
to give mum attendance, where I found Master 
Cromwell leaning in the great window with a 
primer in his hand, saying Our Lady Matins, 
which since had been a strange sight. He prayed 
not more earnestly than the tears distilled from his 
eyes. Whom 1 hade good morrow, and with that 
I perceived the tears upon his cheeks. To whom 
1 said, ‘Why, Master Cromwell, what meanelh 
all this your sorrow ? Is my lord in any danger, 
for whom ye lament thus; or is it for any loss ye 
have sustained by any misadventure?’ ‘ Nay, 
nav,’ quoth he, ‘ it is my unhappy adventure, 
which am like to lose all that I have travailed for 
all the days of my life, for doing my master true 
and diligent service.’ ” Cavendish endeavoured 
to comfort him; lmt he said that an ill name once 
gotten was not lightly to be put away. Presently, 
however, he added, in a more cheerful tone, “ But 
1 intend, God willing, this afternoon, when my 
lord cardinal hath dined, to ride to London, and so 
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to the court, where I will either make or mar.” 
It is quite certain, however, that Wolsev, who had 
a great reliance upon his talents and his fidelity, 
and who, a few days after, wrote to implme him 
to “ employ all his wit, goodwill, and policy, in 
all places wheic he should think good might he 
done for his unfortunate friend,”* did nut consider 
that Cromwell was deserting lnm, hut saw his de¬ 
parture for court with pleasure and with hope. 

I ndeed, it was at this juncture, and a very few 
days after his leaving his patron, that. Cromwell 
made the eloquent speech in parliament m his 
defence. It is assumed, and very leasonalilj, that 
both Cromwell and the parliament, in iejecting 
the hill of impeachment, had received orders from 
the king to that effect, hut it is not quite so fair to 
assume that Cromwell, who showed a grateful 
heart in other icspeets, did not use his newly 
acquired influence over Henry’s mind to the ad¬ 
vantage of his old master. Cromwell played his 
part, so well at court, that he. was confirmed in the 
stewardship of the. lands of the monasteries which 
had been dissolved under Wolsey, and was ad¬ 
mitted frequently to personal conference with the 
king. At the critical moment when the weaker 
mmds of Henry and his courtiers were wavering 
and half alarmed at the firm opposition of the 
pope, he asked for an audience, in which, after 
some necessary circumlocution, he said that the 
chief embarrassment was owing to the timidity of 
the king’s ministers, w ho stood too much in awe 
of vulgar opinion, and that the best way to decide 
the question of the divorce was, to deny the autho¬ 
rity of the pope altogether,— to rest upon the opi¬ 
nions already received from the universities, and 
the confirmation of the English parliament, which 
it. was easy to obtain. Going further than this, 
Cromwell ev.m recommended the king to follow 
the "example of the. German princes who had re¬ 
ceived the new religion, and declare himself the 
supreme head of his own church. lie demon¬ 
strated that, by the present division of the spiritual 
and temporal powers, Henry was only half a king; 
and that, to have the full exercise of authority, the 
bishops and clergy ought to he made, wholly de¬ 
pendent upon (ho crown, nor allowed to hold any¬ 
thing from the pope. No doctrine could he more 
palatable to the king, whose greedy imagination 
.already fattened on the. wealth of the. ecclesiastical 
estate; and, without pretending to turn 1’iotestant 
(which he never did), he resolved to follow the. 
advice of Cromwell, who was forthwith sworn of 
Itis privy council. 

It was not likely that the great churchmen 
would concur in this grand project, but it was pre¬ 
sently seen that the clergy of England were now 
powerless. By the advice of Cromwell the whole 
body were involved in a praemunire, or accused as 
fautors and abettors of Wolsey, in having acknow¬ 
ledged his authority as legate, which authority, as 

• Letter from Wolsey to Cromwell, dated Esher, 18th December. 
1520, published in State Papers. Tho original holograph is in lhe 
Cottonian Collection of MSS , But. Mas. 
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wo have mentioned, had been confirmed by the 
king himself. At the same time, Henry and 
Cromwell took rare to hint to the clergy, who, in 
great alarm, had assembled in convocation, that 
the royal wrath might he assuaged hy a round 
sum of money. The. convocation offered a present 
of one hundred thousand pounds. The. king did 
not ccftnphiin of the amount, but. he refused to 
accept it or give any pardon unless, in the pre¬ 
amble to their grant, they formally acknowledged 
him to he “ the protector and only supreme head 
of the church and clergy of England.” For three 
whole days the clergy ^debated on this unexpected 
proposition. Many were averse to any such 
clause, but the majority, dreading the king’s vio¬ 
lence of temper, inclined to admit it, with the 
limitation, ipimihun per letfem Christi Herat (as 
far as may he hy the law of Christ). “Mother of 
Cod!” roared llenry to Cromwell and the others 
whom he had appointed to manage this matter, 
“ you have played me a bhrewd' turn. I thought 
to have made fools of those prelates, and now you 
have so ordered the, business that they are likely 
to make a fool of me, as they have done of you 
already. Co to them again, and let me have the 
business passed without any quantums or tantums : 
1 will have no quantum nor no tantiun m the 
matter, hut let it lie done out of hand.’” In the 
end, however, Henry yielded, pocketed the one 
hundred thousand pounds, tg. which were added 
eighteen hundred and forty pounds from the clergy 
of the north, and let the limitation stand. Shortly 
after Sir Thomas More, as chancellor, attended by 
twelve peers, spiritual and temporal, went down 
to the House of Commons, where the chancellor 
declared all that the king had done touching his 
marriage with Catherine, “ who before time had 
been wedded and bedded to his own brother;” 
and showed how the king, like a virtuous prince, 
for the safety of his conscience and for the peace 
of Ins kingdom, had consulted divers universities, 
not only at home but also abroad, even in the 
pope's dominions. Then Sir Bryan Tuke took 
out of a box twelve writings sealed (the answers of 
the universities), and read them to the House 
word by woid. IJc also produced many other 
papers, and (livers hooks written by doctors of 
foreign nations, hut, as they were long, and the day 
was already spent, they were not read ; and, after a 
severe trial of patience, the members were (dis¬ 
missed, with strict orders to tel! all their neigh¬ 
bours in the country how just and righteous was 
the kina's cause.f 

In the month of May, soon after prorogation of 
parliament, the king sent several lords of his 
council to Queen Catherine, at Greenwich, to ter¬ 
rify her into submission, mid to make her agree to 
abide hy the decision of four of the bishops and 

* Rniley, Life of bishop Fisher 
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one Rirhmd Rose, cook to Fn»her, Rishop of Rochester, put pomm 
into the soup, with the intent of killing his iruistci. '1 he bishop 
escaped, hut no fewer than sixteen of his set voids wen* poisoned. 
The cook was thrown into a cauldron of hot water, and boded alive 
at SmithfleWl! 


four of the lay peers of England. The high- 
minded Spaniard was still firm, upon which she 
was removed to Windsor. In the month of July 
Bhe was ordered to quit that royal residence. “ I 
go,” said she; “ but, go where I may, 1 shall still 
be his lawful wife.” She went to the Moor in 
Hertfordshire, a beautiful manor with a park well 
stocked with red deer, which had belonged to the 
see of York, and which had been the scene of a 
memorable event in the time of Edward IV.* 
From the Moor she soon went to Easthamstcad, and 
thence to Ampthifl, where she' finally fixed her 
residence. About the same time, to prove the 
orthodoxy of the king and court, Thomas Bilncy, 
a learned and amiable man, was burned at Smith- 
field as an accursed heretic, for having attempted to 
expose the errors of popery. This was a beginning 
to the atrocious system pursued during the rest of 
this reign, in which the Catholic clergy were plun¬ 
dered and hanged on the one side, and the professors 
of the reformed religion were burned on the other, m 
pretty equal proportions; the Protestant, (ires being 
made to blaze with greater fury whenever any 
terrible blow was struck by Henry at the established 
church. Sir Thomas More, whose great learning 
and wit did not exempt him from the persecuting 
spirit, of the times,-|- took a melancholy part in 
some of the prosecutions against Protestants, hut he 
fold no taste for those instituted against Ins own 
church- he disapproved of the plan pursued with 
regard to the unfortunate queen ; and, in other 
respects, seeing nothing but danger and disgrace in 
the lctaining of office, he represented to the king 
that he was growing old and had need of repose. 
After making many efforts to retain him, Henry ac¬ 
cepted his resignation ; and More, happier than lie 
had been for a long time, withdrew to solitude and 
poverty on the Kith of May, 1532; and, on the 
4th of June following, the seals were given to Sir 
Thomas jVudlev-t 

Notwithstanding all that had passed, the pope, 
much affected, it is said, hy a letter he had received 
from Catherine, made overtures for a reconciliation ; 
hut Henry, acting upon the grand plan of Crom¬ 
well, who was now the most influential person in 
his council, rejected the proposals with wrath and 
disgust; for an indispensable condition was that he 
should take hack his wife and put away a certain 
Lady Anne. Under the absolute guidance of 
Cromwell, the parliament.—which was now fre¬ 
quently assembled, because in all matters, except 
money-bills, it did precisely what the court wished 
-—passed an act for the abolition of the annates or 
first-fruits, which formed a very considerable item 
in the fees or taxes paid yearly to the pope; and at 
the same time they abrogated the. authority of the 
clergy in convocation, and annexed that authority 
to the crown. On the 15th of November Clement 
signed a breve, declaring both Henry and Anne 

• Sec unto, p. 104. 

■)■ Moie, however, denied that he had ever been cruel to the here¬ 
tics. We behove th.it willingly lie never was. 
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Bok-yii excommunicated unless thev should sc- 
|)ht au- ; hut tins deoil was laid hv lor some tune.*' 
Henry was now exceedingly anxious to sticngth- 
rit his alliance with the I*’renoli king, and, m the 
comm of the summer, lie had induced Francis to 
agiee to a meeting. His grace of England, who 
could move nowhere without. Mistress Anne, 
whom he had recently created Marchioness of 
IVinhroke, proposed, as an equable arrangement, 
that his grace of France should also bring his 
favourite lady to the meeting; hut Francis, though 
no great moralist, declined this pioposul. But this 
circumstance did not make the Marchioness of 
IVinhroke stay at home, and she went with the 
king and a most splendid retinue to Calais. On 
the 21st of October Henry went to Boulogne, where 
Francis received him and entertained him for four 
days. The two kings then repaired lovingly 
together to Calais, where Francis was lodged in an 
apartment all hung with cloth of gold and tissue 
and tinsel. On the Sunday evening Anne got up 
a little masque for the delectation of the French 
guests. “ After supper came in the Marchioness 
of Pembroke with seven ladies, in masking apparel 
of strange fashion, made of cloth of gold, slashed 
with crimson, tinsel, and satin; these ladies were 
brought into the chamber with four damsels, 
appareled in crimson satin, with tabards of line 
Cipres (cloili of Cyprus) : and the Lady Mar¬ 
chioness took out the French king, and the Coun¬ 
tess of Derby took the King of Navarre, and every 

• Hubert.—Le Grand.—Burnet, H«t. Reform 


lady took a lord ; and, in dancing, the King of 
England took away the ladies’ visors, so that, there 
the ladies’ beauties were showed, and alter they 
had danced awhile they ceased, and the French 
king talked with the Marchioness of Pembroke a 
space/’* 

According to a French authority, the gallant 
Francis on the following morning sent Anne a 
jewel worth fifteen thousand crowns. There "’ns 
un idle talk of a coalition to oppose the victorious 
Turks on the frontiers of Christendom ; but the 
only business done was, the making of an agree¬ 
ment by which Francis bound himself to invite 
the pope to a conference at Marseilles, and to take- 
part with Henry in case Clement should not cease 
ins opposition. After passing four days at Calais, 
Francis took leave of his ally with great demon¬ 
strations of affection. 

Ij w-as altogether improbable that Francis should 
carry his point with the pope ; but Ilenrv did not 
wait the result of bis application. “ Much about 
St. Paul’s Day,” tliat is, either the 4th, or nioie 
probably the 25th, of January, 153.'!, between 
night and morning. Dr. Lee, one of the royal chap¬ 
lains, was summoned to celebrate mass in a remote 
garret of the palace of Whitehall. On going there 
the astounded priest found the king attended only 
1>V Norris and Ileneage, two of the grooms ol Ins 
bed-chamber, and Anne Boleyn, with her train- 
bearer, Mrs. Savage, afterwards the Lady Berkley,f 

* Hall.—Du Itellay.— Herbert.—Godwin. 

\ Another account makes her father and mother, and lier uncle the 
Duke ol' Nurlolk, to June been piesent. 
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from which lie understood that more was meant 
than a mass. A court chaplain—-and in such a 
court.—was not likely to have many scruples or the 
courage necessary to fare the wrath of such a king; 
hut it is said that Lee did not perform the marriage 
ceremony until Henry told him that the church of 
Rome had at length decided in his favour, and that 
he had the pope’s instrument under lock and kev 
in his closet. This strange marriage party separated 
in silence and secrecy before it was daylight; and 
some of Henry’s most confidential advisers knew 
not what had passed until several weeks after. 
Feeling, however, that this clandestine measure 
would embarrass the French, who had sent am¬ 
bassadors to the pope, he dispatched Anne’s father 
to explain matters to Francis, and to request the 
immediate presence in England of a confidential 
French agent. To ibis agent Henry promised 
that he would keep the marriage ft secret till the 
month of Mav, by which time it was calculated the 
interview between Francis and (dement would be 
over. If the French king prevailed over the obsti¬ 
nacy of tlie pope then the proceeding would he 
legitimated bv the church of Rome, and if the pope 
remained olid urate then the marriage would lie 
declared lawful by a tribunal of his own making in 
England. 

In the mean time Cranmer had returned from 
Germany and again taken up his residence with 
the family of Anne Bolcvn. The see of Canter¬ 
bury had been vacant several months by the death 
of Archbishop Warlium, and the king now offered 
it to Cranmer, who, notwithstanding his being 
privately a married man and now an entire convert 
to the doctrines of Luther, agreed to accept it as a 
Catholic. Those Protestant, writers, who will not 
sec that the merits of their religion do not rest upon 
the merits of the men who were the instruments of 
promoting its establishment, take great pains to 
defend all the proceedings of Cranmer; but cer¬ 
tainly his conduct..in some respects is at best only 
to be palliated by the very inadequate apology, that 
his eagerness to accomplish wluit he believed to be 
an important end, led him to overlook the character 
of the means of which lie was sometimes tempted 
to avail himself. As Ilcnrv had still a lurking 
respect for the church of Rome in spiritual matters, 
he insisted, notwithstanding his assumption of 
snpremaex, that Cranmer should obtain the bull 
and pallium from the pope, and take the usual 
oaths. How Clement agreed to ratify the election 
is difficult to understand; hut, taking less than the 
ordinary fees, he signed the hull on the 22nd of 
February, and Cranmer was consecrated in the 
usual manner on the 30th of March, taking the 
oaths of canonical obedience, to the pope, whom he 
was resolved to disobey, and having been named to 
the vacant see by his master upon the express 
understanding that lie should so net. The mental 
reservation—the previous protest meant to mend 
the matter—only makes it worse. When we have 
condemned such measures in kings and ministers— 
even in unfortunate princes who took their oaths 


with the knife at their throat—we cannot surely 
commend it in a pious priest. Before swearing, 
Cranmer protested that he did not intend by these 
oaths to the pope to restrain himself from anything 
that he was bound to, either by his duly to God or 
his king.* His obedience to the king was soon 
put to the test,—he was immediately ordered to 
proceed With “ the great cause of matrimony.” 
Oil the 11th r,f April he wrote a letter to the king 
containing a formal request that, for the good of the 
realm and the security of the succession, that 
matter might be proceeded with. This letter, 
which was intended by them both to lie submitted 
to the privy council, was not quite to Henry’s taste ; 
it was therefore sent back, and the archbishop 
wrole a second letter, on the same day, in which lie 
stvled himself “ a poor wretch and much unworthy,” 
and pressed on the royal mind the necessity of 
stopping the tongues of the rude and ignorant 
people, and of licensing him, the archbishop, to 
proceed to the examination, final dctciinitiation,, 
and judgment of the great" cause. Tins second 
letter, which fully admitted the kina’s rightful 
superiority to all law, whether ecclesiastical or 
civil, gave entire satisfaction to Henry, who forth¬ 
with submitted it to the council, and v rote a loving 
answer to the archbishop, authorising him to pio- 
ceed—always in due subordination and submission. 
“ For we,” said this incarnation of despotism, 
“ being your king and sovereign, do leeogmse no 
superior on earth, but only God, and not. being 
subject to the laws of any other earthly creature ; 
vet because ve lie under us, by God’s calling and 
ours, the most principal minister of our spmtual 
jurisdiction, to which laws we, as a Glnistian king, 
have always heretofore and shall ever most obe¬ 
diently submit ourselves, will not therefore refuse 
(our pre-eminent power and authority to us anil 
our successors in this behalf nevertheless saved) 
vour humble request, offer, and Inwardness ; that 
is, to mean to make an end, according to the will 
and pleasure of Almighty God, in our said gieat 
cause of matrimony.”t 

This said cause now proceeded roundly. Parlia¬ 
ment, receiving their impulse from Cromwell, 
passed an act. prohibiting for ever all appeals to 
the court, of Rome ; and another, declaring that 
Queen Catherine should no longer be called Queen, 
hut Princess Dowager of Wales, as widow to 
Prince Arthur, her first and only lawful husband. 
Thus hacked by the authority of parliament, and 
by a fresh decision of the, intimidated clergy as¬ 
sembled in convocation, who voted, by a large 
majority, that there was canonical proof of the 
consummation of Catherine’s first rnairiage, Cran¬ 
mer, on the 8th of May, travelled to Dunstable, 
about four miles from Ampthill, where the dis¬ 
carded queen was then residing. Having consti¬ 
tuted a court, in which the Bishop of Lincoln 
acted as assessor, and Gardiner, Bishop of Win- 

• Then* was, hoaides, the vow of chastity,—and Cranmer was a 
married man 1 

t State Papers. The murinal tellers are piebCivctf in the British 
Museum and in the State Paper Ofllce. 
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Chester, the bishops of London, Bath, and Lincoln, 
and three others, as counsel for the king, Cranmer 
sent Dr. Lee, w ho had so recently married Henry 
to Anne, to cite Catherine to appear. The queen 
refused; but great pains were taken to conceal 
from iier the fact that this court intended to pro¬ 
ceed to a final judgment. Cranmer aud the rest 
wrote every day to the king or to Cromwell, to 
report progress.* On the 12th of May Cranmer, 
under his own hand, informed Henry that he had 
pronounced Catherine contumax on the preceding 
Saturday, and that, upon tlx? day of his writing, 
he had pronounced her rerr et. manifeate conlu- 
max. The citation having been repeated fifteen 
times m«as many days, and Catherine not appear¬ 
ing, judgment was given against her on the 23rd 
of May by Cranmer, who pronounced her marriage 
to be lml{ and invalid ; and oil the, same day the 
archbishop joyfully announced Ins sentence to the. 
king, asking for further instructions concerning 
the “ second matrimony adding, “ for the time 
of the coronation is so near at hand that the matter 
requncth good expedition.”t Having received 
the royal orders to that effect. Cummer hurried 
from Dunstable baek to Lambeth, where lie held 
another ecclesiastical court; and on the 28th ol 
May, to complete his job, be, declined that bis 
master bad already been lawfully married to the 
Lady Anne; that their marriage was and had been 
public and manifest; and that be now confirmed 
it by bis judicial and pastoral authority, 'tins 
staling of the marriage to have, been public and 
manliest could not allude to any ceremony of the 
sort performed subsequently to lus pronouncing 
the divorce, winch lie had only done live days 
before; nor, though it is believed that Henry and 
Anne were privately married atjiini, does it appear 
that the king consideied such a form essential, lor 
lie pleaded a heavenly inspnation for Ins first 
mairiage with Anne, four months before Cummer's 
sentence of divorce, lie said, at least, that lie 
bad examined the matter in “ the court of his own 
conscience, which was enlightened and directed 
bv the spmt of Cod, who possesseth and directctli 
the hearts of princes.” On the 1st of June, l. r >33, 
only four days after the. confirmation of lief mar¬ 
riage at Lambeth, Anne, “ being somewhat big 
with child,” was crowned and anointed at West¬ 
minster, “with as great, pomp and solemnity as 
ever was queen,” Cranmer officiating and setting 1 
the eiown upon her head.} 

These doings were soon noised all over Europe, 
and oil the 11th of July the pope annulled the 

• Ur. Thomas Bedyll, who was cl«*rk of the* council, in writing to 
Cromwell on the 12th of May, says " Ami my hml of Cauteibury 
li.uulleth himself \olv well, and vrry uprightly, without any evident 
cause of suspicion to he noted in him by the counsel of the said Lady 
Catheiiuc, if she had any jncsent here, lint, surely, as fai as 1 could 
see or undeistand, there came no servant of hers into Dunstable 
since our coming hither, but only such as this day he brought tn as 
witness against hen "—Stute Papers. 

f State Papei s. 

J State Papers.—Sir Henry Ellis’s Collection of Original Letters 
—Burnet, Hist. Uelorm.—Le Grand.— Herbert.—Stow.—Godwin. 
—Sir lleniy Kills publishes a veiy interesting letter written by 
Cranmer to the English ambassador at the emperor’s court, and 
giving his own account of pronouncing sentence on Catherine, and of 
the coronation of Anne. 


judgment given by Cranmer, mid published his 
bull of excommunication against Henry and Aline. 
A few days before this was done at Rome, Lord 
Mountjoy made, a report to Henry's council of a 
conference lie had had on the 3rd of July with the 
princess-dowager (Catherine) in .her residence at, 
Ampthill. He had found her grace there, “ lying 
upon her pallet, because she had pricked her foot 
with a spyne (tliurn), so that she might, not well 
stand nor go, and also sore annoyed with a cough ” 
But her spirit Was 11 s resolute as ever; she would 
not submit to he called princess-dowager, saving 
that she was still u queen, and the king’s true 
wife; that she came to the king “ a clean maid, 
and thereupon was crowned and anointed queen, 
and had by the king lawful issue, and no bastard; 
wherefore the name of queen she would vindicate, 
challenge, and so call herself during her life..” 
When Mountjoy told her that she had been sepa¬ 
rated and divorced, and that, by consent, of all the 
lords spiritual and temporal, and of all the com¬ 
mons of the realm, the Lady Anne, was anointed 
and crowned Queen of England, she replied that 
bribery and unfair means lmd been used ; that 
universities, and convocations, and parliaments 
had no faculty to divorce ; and that she still ap¬ 
pealed to the court of Home, the only proper tii- 
bunal, and submitted lie.i case to the pope. When 
it was represented to her that her obstinacy might 
cause popular commotions in the kingdom, she 
said that she would nevei consent to injure her 
daughter’s rights and 1 lie health of her own soul 
bv compliance; tlmt she. trusted that there should 
he no dissension within the realm on her account, 
which she never contemplated, nor ever would ; 
that if she should he so unfortunate as to lose the 
favour of the people, still she “trusted to go to 
heaven, rum luma rt iiifumia ; for it was not for 
the favour of the people, nor yet for any trouble or 
adversity that might he devised for her, that she 
would lose the favour of her God.”* 

But, whatever danger then: might he of popular 
commotion, there seemed to he none of Catherine’s 
losing the favour of the people. Popular opinion 
(whatever was its worth) set full on her side, and 
nothing was heard from one end of the kingdom 
to the. other hut virulent abuse of “ Nan Bullcn.” 
The monastic orders, who were smarting under 
past grievances, and who foresaw more sirious 
opes, set no limits to their clamour, and some of 
them were hold enough to reprehend the king to 
his face. According to an old writer, the first, to 
do this was one Friar Peto, a simple man, hut 
very devout, of the order of Observants. “ He 

* State Paper*.—There are two other very lotiy letters on the same 
harrowing subject, written within a few weeks by the same Lmd 
Mountjoy, who was or hud been chamberlain to Gutheiine In bis 
flrat report, which is preserved in the Bntish Museum, tin* wind, 
nineess dowager are scratched out with pen aud ink. Tin d" 

>y Cathenue’i own hand. In his second letter Mount |n\ says, 
’•on showing her the leport, she called lor pen and ink, and c etnllv 
struck out the words princess-dowager wherever liter or tied” 
Every part of Mountjoy s letters is lull of mleiest. In one ot tin 
he says that Catherine rested on the unfairness of pretending to fty 
her cause •• within the king's own realm. In foie a man oj his own 
muhing, the Bishop of Cimterhniv. whom she (hinlieth to be no penon 
indifferent (impartial) tn that behalf.'* 
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preached before the king at Greenwich, upon the 
latter part of the story of Ahab, saying, ‘Even 
where the dogs licked the blood of Naboth, even 
there shall the dogs lick thy blood also, 0 king;’* 
and therewithal spoke of the lying prophets 

which abused the king.”.“I am (quoth 

he) Micheas (Micaiah), whom thou wilt hate, be¬ 
cause I must tell thee, truly that this marriage 
is unlawful; and I know T shall cut the bread 
of affliction and drink the water of sorrow; 
yet, because our Lord hath pitt it into my 
mouth, 1 must speak of it. The king, being 
thus reproved, emlmed it patiently ; “ hut the 
next Sundav, bping the Stir of May, Dr. Curwen 
preached in the same place, who most sharply 
reprehended 1’eto and his preaching, and called 
him dog, slanderer, base, beggarly friar, close man, 
rebel, and traitor; saving that no subject should 
speak so audaciously to princes: and having spoke 
imedi lo that effect, and in commendation of the 
king's man luge, thereby to establish bis seed in 
bis seat for ever, lie, supposing to have, utterly 
suppressed 1’cto and his partakers, lifted up lus 
voice, and said, ‘I speak to thee, I’ctn, which 
makes! thyself Micheas, that thou mayest speak 
evil of kings ; but now thou art not to he found, 
being fled for fear and shame, as being unable to 
answer mv arguments.”’f Hut the courtly chap¬ 
lain was too bold; one Elstuw, a friar of the 
same house as I’eto, aeeepled his -challenge. 
Standing tip “ in the lood-lotl,” (lie monk said, 
with a bold voice, “ Good sir, vim know well that 
leather I’eto, as he was commanded, is gone to a 
provincial council holdcn at Canterbury, and not lied 
for fear of you, for to-monow he will return again. 
In the mean tune I am here, as another Micheas, 
and will lay down my life to prove all those, things 
true which he hath taught out of the. IIolv Scrip¬ 
tures ; and to this combat I challenge thee before 
God and all equal judges : even unto thee, Curwen, 

I say it, which art one of the four hundred pio- 
phets into whom the spirit of lying is entered, and 
seekest by adultery to establish succession, betray¬ 
ing the king unto endless perdition, more for thine 
own vainglory and hope of promotion than for the 
discharge of thy clogged conscience and the king’s 
salvation.” The. friar continued in the same vehe¬ 
ment strain, nor would he he silenced until Ilenry 
himself, with his voice of thunder, bade him hold 
his peace. On the following day both l’elo and 
Klstow were brought before the council, and 
severely icbuked. The Earl of Essex told them 
that they deserved !o be put into a sack, and 
tin own into the Thames. Elstow, smiling, said, 
“ 1 hrenten these things to rich and dainty folk, 
which are clothed in purple, and fare deliciously, 
and have their eh iciest hope in this world; for we 
heed them not, but are joyful that, for the dis- 
eluugo of our duties, we are. driven hence; and, 
thanks to God, we know the way to heaven to be 
as ready by water as by land, and therefore care 
nut which way we go.” These friars, and all of 

* 1 Kings, c. 22. t Slow. 


their order, were banished shortly after; but the 
old annalist is not quite correct in saying that 
thenceforward none durst openly oppose the king’s 
loves. Dr. Curwen, of course, became a bishop.* 
In the mean time Henry, at intervals, showed 
an earnest desire to be reconciled to the pope; 
anil Francis, who had his own view's of political 
advantage-)- therein, more constantly laboured to 
bring this about, lie sent the French licet to 
convey his holiness, and, after many delays, Cle¬ 
ment kept his appointment, and arrived in the 
city of Marseilles m the month of October. When 
the meeting took place Henry regretted his having 
promoted it, anil did what he. could to render it 
of no effect; for he now feared a friendly union 
between the French court and the court oi Rome, 
lie even attempted to persuade Francis to break 
his appointment, as also to establish a patriarch 
over his church wholly independent ot Rome, 
offering him a large subsidy in ease ol compliance. 
Francis, however, was proof against, both the ar¬ 
guments and the money : he met ('lenient at Mar¬ 
seilles. The. Duke of Norfolk, who was a zealous 
Catholic, and seems to have hoped for a recon¬ 
ciliation with the ehuieh, was suddenly recalled 
from France, and the Hisliop of Winchester and 
Bryan were left to attend the conference at Mar¬ 
seilles. Francis refused to proceed with any other 
business until the pope had promised him to 
stretch his authority to the. utmost in order to 
satisfy the. King of England : but the surpiisc anil 
displeasure of both weie. great upon learning that 
tin- two English ambassadms bad no authority from 
their court to treat or to enter into any definitive 
arrangement. Apparently at the suggestion of 
Francis, they spoke of referring the. lnattc.i lo a 
consistory, from which all the cardinals holding 
preferments under the emperor were to be excluded 
as partial judges ; hut early in November, before 
Clement could give an answer to this proposition, 
Bonner arrived from England, anil appealed, in 
the name of Ins muster, from the pope to a general 
council of the church. This was rudely putting 
an end to the solemn conference at, Marseilles, and 
the pope returned into Italy ; but, before he went, 
he arranged a marriage (which afterwards pioved 
a great curse to France) between Ins niece, Cathe¬ 
rine of Medici, and the Duke of Orleans, the 
second son of the French monarch. 'I lie young- 
lady had no money, and the unlucky match was 
otherwise considered very unequal. Francis told 
Ilenry that he hail consented to it nobly on his 
account, and to make, up his quarrel with Rome; 
but this was not quite true, though such considera¬ 
tions may have had some weight. Such, however, 
was the power of England, that the French king and 
the pope were alike eager to overlook the insults 
they had received from Henry, and to renew nego¬ 
tiations with him. The witty Bishop of Bayonne, 

* Stow. 

t Tlie French king had a project of forming a grand coalition 
against the cmpeioi. Ileniy w.i-. lobe a principal member, and the 
pope was to give it his sunetton, and u> co-operate vi ctuimh m 
Italy. 
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now Bishop of Paris, who had resided so long at 
the English court, was sent from Paris to London, 
from London to Paris, whence, in the middle of 
winter, he was hurried to Home with letters and 
verbal messages to the pope from Henry, who 
appears to have been once, more disposed to return 
to the obedience of the apostolic see, upon condi¬ 
tion that Clement should approve of and solemnly 
sanction all that he had done. The vivacious 
bishop wrote, to England to say that all was going 
on well, and to implore Henrv to stop all proceed¬ 
ings in parliament of a religious nature. But 
Henry was vacillating and impatient, and Crom¬ 
well and others of his council had fully made up 
their mhuls to prevent any reconciliation with 
Rome ; some of them acting from a sincere convic¬ 
tion of u spiritual kind, and some, it must be 
admitted, fiom a mere longing after the property 
and power of the church.* 

On the 7th of September, while the pope was 
preparing for Ins voyage to Marseilles, Anne 
Bole) 11 was brought to bed. Whether it was that 
the lung pretended to some knowledge in these 
occult matters, or whether it was that lie had con¬ 
sulted the astrologers, he had made quite certain 
that the child would he a son and heir; and not 
only Ins disappointment, l ut also his wrath, was 
great when it proved to be a girl. Yet this 
ill-received child,—the lion-hearted Elizabeth,— 
showed herself to he worth many men. Soon alter 
this event the perserution ol Queen Catherine was 
earned on mine keenly than i:\er, that unfortunate 
woman (to use the language of the courtiers) 
“ still persisting m her great stomach and obsti¬ 
nacy.” The highest in rank, the most martial and 
chivalrous in reputation, durst not, refuse them¬ 
selves to the vile office, of insulting a helpless 
woman. The Duke of Suffolk, the gentle Charles 
Brandon, waited upon her at, Ampthill to explain 
her grievous misconduct, m calling licrsidi queen, 
and to tell her that she must instantly remove 
from that manor to Somershum, there to live with 
a reduced establishment, and with such servants 
alone as the. king should he plea-ed to appoint.f 
The queen said that they might hew her in pieces, 
hut she would still style hcrsell wife and queen 
until the court, of Rome should decide to the, con¬ 
trary; that they might bind her with ropes, and 
violently enfoice her thereunto, but that, of her own 
will, she would never go from Ampthill, or take 
upon herself the state and condition of princess- 
dowager of Wales. Alter a violent, scene, the 
Duke of Suffolk and Ins noble and worshipful 
mates (for he was accompanied by the Eail of 
Sussex, Sir William Poulc.t, and Dean Sampson) 
locked up the queen’s chaplains, who maintained 
that she was right both in law ami in religion, and 
then wrote to'the king for further instructions, 

* Pu Bellay’s Letters and Instruction's, given by Le Grand — 
Herbert,— Burnet 

•f For some time she was left almost in utter solitude, w ithout any 
attendants. Her servants were eommanded to sweat that they 
would never call her queen, but only prioress dowager. those who 
refund the oath were dismissed or imprisotted— those who took it 
she would not retain. 


“ trusting, by God’s help,” to make a comfortable 
end of the matter.* Two days after, the duke, 
and the earl, and the doctors were followed by 
Archbishop Lee and Bishop Tunstidl, who told her, 
among other things, that his highness, after being 
discharged of the marriage made with her, had 
contracted a new marriage with his dearest wife 
Queen Anne ; and that for so much as, thanked 
be God, fair issue had already sprung, and fiiore 
was likely to follow, by God’s grace, the whole 
body of the realm, gathered together in parliament, 
had, for the establishment of this issue, made nets 
and ordinances to which she and all others must, 
submit. The two prelates, however, reported to 
their master that her obstinacy was undiminished, 
and that Catherine repeated that she would in no 
wise, nor forjinv peril, or loss of her life, or goods, 
relinquish the name of a queen. It. appears that 
some, money was sent down to pay her debts, that 
she was removed by force, and that all persons 
that persisted in calling her queen were thrown 
into prison or otherwise punished with great seve¬ 
nty.f It was a very awkward time for absent- 
minded parsons, and for old men, wlio could not 
easily get out of the routine of praying for Queen 
Ciithcime, which they had been m the habit of 
doing for twenty-live years. A meie slip of the 
tongue was considered of sufficient moment to be 
circumstantially reported bv a bishop to a minister 
of state. “ So it. is,” w rites Clerk, Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, to Cromwell, “ this same Sunday 
there preached in the cathedral chuich of Wells 
one Dr. Carsley, canon and residentiary of the 
same church; and w hen he came to the bidding 
of the bead,shifter a very honourable mention made 
ol the king's highness, he said these words: - 
‘ That, according to our most bounden duty, wo 
should pray for his grace, and for the Lady 
Catherine the queen ; and also, bv express name, 
for my Lady Elizabeth, their daughter ’ ” . . . . 
“ Immediately,” continues the bisho|>-, “ 1 openly 
showed lum his error and reproved him for the 
same; the truth was, that he was staggered a 
season, and would in nowise he a-known that he 
had spoken of the Lady Catherine any word ; hut, 
at the last, assured thereof by me and others that 
he had spoken it, he openly, before all the audience, 
acknowledged his error and fault, and seemed to 
lie very sorry therefore, saying, ‘ I call Gml to 
record that 1 thought not of the Lady Catherine: 
I •meant only Queen Anne, for f know no queen 
but her.’ I he man is reported to he a good man ; 
he is not much under the age of eighty ; there was 
no man there hut he might, well perceive that the 
word scaped him unawaic, e.r lapsu hni/ur: not¬ 
withstanding I thought it my duty to advertise vou 
thereof, and, by niv fidelity to "God and to the 
king, so have I of the whole and plain truth.”+ 

* Original teller iu tin* Museum, and published in Slate Papeis. 
The letter, which is addressed to tin* king is signed In all four. 

t State Papers.— Letter of Lee ( Aichhishup ol Yolk) and Tunstall 
( Bishop of Durham) io the king’*, highness. 

t Letter from Cromwell's cmlespondenee pre-ened in ilie (-hap- 
tei House, and printed in State Papeis J lie lettei is mpeiseiiU d 
“To the Bight lionouiablo Muislot Ciumwcll, Sec.cuuy to the 
King’s Grace.” 



More than r year before this Henry had arrested, 
for her prophecies against his second marriage, 
the famous Elizabeth Barton, or, as she was called, 
“ the Holy Maid of Kent,” whose story will be 
presently related in connexion with the illustrious 
victims that were involved with her. 

A.n. 1534.—Soon alter the Christmas holidays 
parliament met for the dispatch of very important 
business of various kinds ; and tie fore it rose (on 
the 30th of March) it wholly broke the ties which 
for so many centuries had united England with 
Rome. Acting on the impulse already received, 
the parliament prohibited every kind of payment 
and every kind of appeal to the pope, confirmed 
Henrv's title of supreme head of the English 
church, and vested in the king alone the right of 
appointing to all bishopries, and of deciding in all 
ecclesiastical causes. The royal assent to the bills 
which abolished the pupal power in England was 
given on the 30th of March ; and as the definitive 
sentence of the consistory was not pronounced 
until the 23rd of March, it seems certain that the 
hills were not produced by that decision. They 
hjjd been drawn up by Cromwell some months be¬ 
fore ; they had been passed through the Commons 
and the Lords, before the 20th of March (the 
reader will attend to dates) ; and when Henry gave 
the finishing stroke to them it was hot possible 
that the news of the proceedings at Rome could 
have reached London.* These last proceedings in 
a business which had seemed to he interminable, 
were very simple. Notwithstanding the expecta¬ 
tions of the Bishop of Paris, the pope, awed by the 
still growing power of tin; emperor in Italy, found 
himself obliged to entertain the appeal of the em¬ 
peror’s aunt, and to refer the whole matter to a 
consistory; and on the 23rd of March nineteen 
out of tweutv-two cardinals pronounced Catherine’s 
marriage valid and indissoluble ; nor did the mino¬ 
rity of three propose anything but a further delay. 
And hereupon the pope gave sentence. In the 
same parliament which proclaimed the spiritual 
dependence of England, the matriage between 
Henry and Anne Bolevn was fully established as 
lawful ; the Princess Mary, the daughter of Ca¬ 
therine, was set aside as illegitimate, and the suc¬ 
cession was vested in the children of Queen Anne. 
It was also enacted, that anything written, printed, 
or done, to the slander of the second marriage, or 
of the children therefrom proceeding, should'he 
high treason, and that, all persons of age should 
swear obedience to this same act of succession. 
During the session, parliament and that tyrannical 
tribunal the Star Chamber between them sent the 
Holy Maid of Kent and six of her abettors to the 
gallows. This Elizabeth Barton, a young woman 
of Aldington, in Kent, had been subject to fits and 
a strange kind of disease, which not only afflicted 
her inwardly, but, as often as her fit took her, so 
wonderfully distorted her mouth and other parts of 

* Though there is no evidence to that effect, and though probabi¬ 
lities are against the supposition, it seems possible that Henry was 
forewarned. 


her body, that most people were of opinion it could 
not proceed from any natural caues. As among 
the Turks of the present day, so was it with the 
English and other Christian nations in these igno¬ 
rant times—idiotcy was looked upon as a proof of 
God’s favour, and epilepsy was considered as the 
best medium of heavenly revelations. The inco¬ 
herent sentences which the maid uttered were 
caught up as prophecies, and she herself was in¬ 
duced to believe that she was a prophetess. This 
was at a moment when the monks were irritated at 
Wolsey’s suppression of a few monasteries, and 
when the nation was excited by the question of 
Henry’s divorce. Richard Maister, the rector of 
the parish, advised her to retire into a nunnery, 
and he appears to have conceived the notion of 
tabbing her to some political account,; hut Book¬ 
ing, a monk of Christ Church, Canterbury, who 
became her confessor, was her chief prompter. It 
is possible, however, that accomplices and principal 
were alike, in part, the dupes of their own decep¬ 
tion, as frequently happened in cases of similar 
imposture. From Kent the fame of her prophe¬ 
cies soon spread to London and other parts of the 
kingdom. The king, whose curiosity was excited, 
showed a collection of her sybilline leaves to Sir 
Thomas More, who told him that he found nothing 
in her winds worth notice : “ for, seeing that some, 
part fell in rhythm, and that Got! wot, full rude 
also, for any reason that he saw therein, a right 
simple woman might speak it of her own wit well 
enough.” As long as the Ilolv Maid limited her 
prophecies to obscure people she was safe enough, 
but. as soon as she meddled with state matters her 
neck was in danger. She announced that she had, 
in a vision, seen God and Cardinal Wolsev together, 
and had heard the Almighty declare that, unless 
the lord cardinal used Ins authority properly, it 
should he sorely laid to his charge. She, how¬ 
ever, was. not seriously molested during Wolsev's 
time. Her doom was precipitated by her ven¬ 
turing to prophesy, that if Henry put away Cathe¬ 
rine, he would die some infamous death within 
seven months, and he succeeded on the throne by 
Catherine's daughter. The party that had chosen 
her for their instrument, not only took down her 
revelations in writing, but caused them to he 
printed and circulated. The jealous eye of the 
government was upon them ; and, of a sudden, 
Elizabeth Barton and a number of her accomplices 
were apprehended.* Instead of being tried in the 
usual courts, they were brought up to the Star 
Chamber, which, in the month of November, 1533, 
sentenced them to confess their imposture on a 
Sunday, at St. Paul’s Cross. After they had done 
this they were all conveyed back to prison. The 
imposition was thus laid bare; and Henry further 
proved that the Holy Maid was no prophetess, by 
outliving the term she had fixed. Thus she and 
her companions might have been safely dismissed 

• According to Hall, the matter was investigated by the “ great 
labour, diligence, and pains-taking of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Lord Cromwell, und one called Hugh Latimer, u priest, 
which, shortly after, was made Bishop of Worcester-’’ 
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with contempt, while the exposure anil the long im¬ 
prisonment they hail undergone might have been 
deemed punishment sufficient for such mi otFence ; 
but the majesty of Henry was not to he so easily 
satisfied, and lie submitted their ease to the slavish 
and brutalised parliament, who passed a bill of 
attainder of treason against the Maid ; Booking, 
the monk of Canterbury; Maister, the rector of 
Aldington; Bering, a monk; Gold, bachelor of 
divinity ; Rich, a friar of the order of the Observ¬ 
ants; and Risby, a gentleman; and of mis¬ 
prision of treason against several other persons 
wlio had had communications with her, and had 
concealed her treasonable predictions. On the 
121st of April, 1534, while parliament was sitting, 
all the seven victims attainted of treason were 
drawn to Tyburn. At the place of execution the 
poor prophetess said, “ llither am I come to die, 
and 1 have not only been the cause of mine own 
doalli, but also am the cause of the death of all 
those persons which at this time here sutler. And 
yet, to say the truth, I am not so much to be 
blamed, considering it, was well known unto these 
learned men that 1 was a pour wench without 
learning; lmt because the things which I feigned 
were profitable, unto them, therefore they much 
praised me, and hare me in hand that, it was the 
i IdI v Ghost, and not 1, that did them ; and then I, 
being puffed up with their praises, fell into a cer¬ 
tain pride and foolish fantasy, which thing hath 
brought me to this ease.'** 

Among those licensed of holding correspond¬ 
ence with the Holy Maid of Kent were, Edward 
Tliwaites, gentleman ; Thomas Laurence, regis- 
tiar to the Archdeacon of Canterbury; John 
Fisher, Bishop of Rochester; and Sir Thomas 
More, late Lord Chancellor. The venerable l’isher, 
the admired of Erasmus, was one of the most 
learned prelates of that age: he hud been the 
friend of Henry from his youth and tisst acces¬ 
sion—the friend of Lis fill her and of his grand¬ 
mother, the Countess of Richmond, who, on her 
death-lied, recommended him as a good and wise 
counsellor for her inexperienced grandson. But 
Fisher was attached to his threatened church, and 
averse to the new marriage. The old bishop was 
told hv Cromwell that he would he. pardoned tins 
offence if he would plead guilty, and throw him¬ 
self upon the king’s mercy; hut he preferred 
justifying his conduct, and, being confined to his 
chamber by sickness, he sent a spirited letter to 
the House of Lords. ITc acknowledged that he had 
conversed with the Maid of Kent, and had even 
heard her utter her prophecies touching the king’s 
death. It was also true, lie said, that he had not 
mentioned these discourses to his sovereign; but his 
silence could not he criminal, because the pro¬ 
phetess had not spoken of any violent attempts 
against the king’s life, hut merely of a visitation of 
Providence; and because she had told him that she 

* Hall. The annalist probably witnessed the execution of these 
seven persons. lie savs, very coolly, “ They bad most justly de¬ 
ceived it.” 
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had communicated the revelation or vision to the 
king herself, and hr well knew Ihal she had been 
admitted to a private, audience In/ the himj. The 
Lords, however, pronounced lum guilt.v of mis¬ 
prision, or concealment, of treason , and he was 
forced to compound with the crown. The name of 
Sir Thomas More was erased from the hill (though 
his innocence was not more clearly established 
than that of his ffiend Fisher); mid il is sup¬ 
posed to have been introduced into it, for the sole 
purpose of terrifying him into an approval of the 
ne/.v marriage and other changes which lie was 
known in Ins heart to condemn. Indeed, with 
respect both to the Bishop of Rochester and the 
ex-clmncellor, the prosecution appears to have 
been a mere, preliminary to further and more 
serious proceedings. Some of the Contemporary 
writers scarcely mention it at all, but pass at once 
to tbe graver measures which followed. About a 
fortnight after, Mine and Fisher were called upon 
to take the new oath of allegiance as recently voted 
by parliament to the heirs of the king's body be¬ 
gotten, or to be begotten, of bis beloved lawful wife 
Queen Anne. Neither of them objected to swear 
to the succession, excluding the Princess Mary, as 
it had been established by the estates of the king¬ 
dom; hut both scrupled to swoai to certain doc¬ 
trinal points which were involved in the oath. 
For example, they were called upon fully to ap¬ 
prove the marriage with Anne Bolcyn; and to swear 
that the, former marriage hud always been unlaw¬ 
ful, and tint the Church ol Rome had no power 
to grant dispensations in such eases. Bishop 
Fisher declared that he could not take the whole 
oi the oath \\it,h a sate conscience; upon which, 
against the wishes oi Archbishop Crauiuer, who 
would have been satisfied with Ins swearing to the 
succession without the theological part, he was 
committed to the Tower. Sir Thomas More ex¬ 
pressed his objections in discreet and qualified 
terms; but. lie was, nevertheless, taken into tbe 
custody of the Abbot of Westminster ; and, upon 
a second relu-al, was also sent to tbe Tower. 
Both bishop and chancellor were attainted of mis¬ 
prision of trine on, for refusing tbe onibs, and were, 
condemned to imprisonment for life with forfeiture 
of their property, and both were treated with in¬ 
famous severity in their prison. Fisher, in his 
seventy-sixth year, was left in sickness and pain, 
without clothes to cover him, and without proper 
fooTltoeat; and More was only lclieved twin a 
similar condition by the charity of his relations 
and friends, and the filial hciobiuof his favourite 
daughter, Margaret Roper. While these two con¬ 
scientious men lay in the Tower, “ being not to he 
drawn by any persuasions to be conformable to the 
new law,” all classes of people swine, as rapidly 
as Henry could wish them, being terrified out of 
their senses. As the oath had not been very 
nicely defined by parliament, and as Henry was 
not likely to pay much respect to any limitations 
prescribed by that subservient body, lie altered it, 
and Btretched it just as be thought (it—foicing, for 
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example, the whole hotly of the clergy to declare, 
upon oath, whatever he those to dictate, including 
several things wholly incompatible with their pm- 
fession and existence as a Romish priesthood. If 
he hud really made tip his mind to change the 
religion of his country, and to adopt the reformed 
faith, all this might have been intelligible anil con¬ 
sistent enough ; but, at the very same moment, 
he Was actually burning people in Smithfielil for 
differing from the church of Rome—making no 
distinction as to sects, lmt consuming in the same 
flames Lollards, Lutherans, and Anabaptists. To 
free himself from all suspicion of favouring either 
Luther or any of the authors of the new opinions, 
he began to piosecute. indiscriminately “ all that 
sort of men whom the vulgar called heretics.” 
On the 22nd of July, during the prorogation of 
parliament, John h'ritli, “a very learned young 
man, of an excellent and godly it it,” who had been 
long in trouble for the making of a book against 
purgatory, and for expressing Certain opinions 
about trunsubstanliation and eonsubstantiation, 
anti one Andrew llcwct, “a very simple and 
utterly unlearned young man and a tailor,” who 
told the bishops that he believed as his friend John 
Frith believed, were burned at one stake in Smitli- 
lield as accursed heretics. To prove the king’s 
orthodoxy, other men were, burnt at slow fires in 
other places, particularly some Anabaptists, as 
they were called.* 

In the month of November parliament re¬ 
assembled. and, under the guidance, of Cromwell, 
passetl a variety of acts which all had for their 
object the erecting of Henry into a sort of lay-pope, 
with full power to define and punish heresies, and 
to support whatever lie might deem the true belief 
or the proper system of church government. The 
first-fruits anil tenths were now annexed to the 
crown for ever, and a new oath of supremacy was 
devised anti taken by (lie bishops. 

A.D. 1535.—Some of the monks—the poorest 
oitlers were the boldest—refused either to take the 
oath or to proclaim in their churches and chapels 
that the pope was anti-Christ. The system pur¬ 
sued in regard to them was very simple and 
expeditious; they were condemned of high treason 
anti hanged, their fate in the latter respect being 
sometimes, hut not always, milder than that 
allotted to the Lutherans and other Protestants, 
who were, burned. Cromwell had no bowels Tor 
the poor monks ; and the gentler and more virtuous 
Cramner seems to have done little or nothing to 
stop these atrocious butcheries. A jury now and 
then hesitated to return a verdict, but they were 
always bullied into compliance by Cromwell and 
his agents, who sometimes threatened to hang 
them instead of the prisoners. On the 5th of May 
John Houghton, prior of the Charter House in 
London; Augustine Webster, prior of the Charter 
House of Bclvnl; Thomas Lawrence, prior of the 
Charter House of Exham; Richard Reynolds, a 
doctor of divinity and a monk of Siun ; and John 
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Hailes, vicar of Thistleworth, were drawn, hanged, 
and quartered at Tyburn, their heads being after¬ 
wards set over the city gates. On the 18th of 
June, Kxmew, Middlemore, and Nudigate, three 
other Carthusian monks, suffered for the same 
cause. On all these conscientious men, who pre¬ 
ferred death to what they ctmsitleied a breach of 
their duty as Catholic priests, the horrible sen¬ 
tence of the law was executed in all its particulars. 
They were cut down alive, had their bowels torn 
out, and were then beheaded and dismembered. 
They suffered on account of the oath of supremacy ; 
but between the executions there was an atrocious 
interlude of a more doctrinal nature. On the 25th 
of May there were examined in St. Paul’s nineteen 
men and five women, natives of Holland, who hutl 
openly professed the doctrines of the Anabaptists 
and denied the real presence of the body anti blood 
of Christ in the bread and wine of the sacrament. 
Fourteen of them were condemned to the flames : 
two, a mau and a woman, suffered in Smith field; 
the remaining twelve were sent to other towns, 
there to be burnt for example’s sake, and for the 
vivid manifestation of the king’s orthodoxy. 

But greater victims were now stricken; for, 
easting aside all feelings except those of vengeance, 
Henry had resolved to shell the blood of Fisher 
and of More. These illustrious men had both 
been close prisoners in the Tower ever since the 
passing of the act of supremacy. The aged bishop 
was put upon his trial for having maliciously and 
traitorously said that the king, in spiritual malleis, 
could not be the head of the church. And he was 
sentenced in the usual manner to die the death of 
a traitor. While he lay in the Tower, in respect, 
for his sufferings in the cause of the church. Ins 
great age, learning, and unquestionable virtue, 
a cardinal’s hat was sent to him from Rome. 
“ Ha!” cried the savage Ilenrv, “Paul may send 
him the bat; I will take cure that he have never a 
head to wear it on.” Accordingly, on the 22nd 
day of June, of this same year of blood, the old 
prelate was dragged out of the Tower anti beheaded. 
His grey head was stuck upon London-bridge, 
turned towards the Kentish hills, among which 
lie had passed so many happy anti respected years. 
Ilis body, by the king’s orders, was exposed naked 
to the gaze of the populace, and then thrown into 
u humble grave in Barking church-yard without 
coffin or shroud.* Such was the end of Henry’s 
oldest friend,—of an amiable and most accom¬ 
plished man,—of one of the most indefatigable 
restorers of ancient learning. Without losing time, 
the royal monster proceeded against Sir Thomas 
More. Archbishop Grimmer, Crorayvell, and 
others had waited upon him sevefal times in the 
Tower, with the object of winning him over, or 
inducing him to take the oath of supremacy, in 
order to save his life: hut More, though he had 
sometimes shown a timidity of disposition, had now 
fully made up his mind to die rather than to act 
contrary to his conscience. It is stated on good 

• Cardinal role.—Hall.—Stow.—Fuller. 



authority that certain under-hand manoeuvres, 
which hod also been employed against his friend 
Fisher, were resorted to with the view of entrap¬ 
ping him into treasonable declarations. But the 
circumstances which rest on still better authority 
are the following. On the 14th of June four in¬ 
terrogatories were ministered to him in the Tower 
by Mr. Bcdlc, l)r. Aldridge, Dr. Layton, and Dr. 
Curwen, in the presence of Pelstede, Whalley, and 
Rice. 

1. He. was asked whether lje had had any com¬ 
munication, reasoning, or consultation with any man 
or person, since he came to the Tower, touching 
the acts of succession, the act of supreme head,* or 
the act "wherein the speaking of certain words 
against tire king’s highness is made treason ?—He 
replied in the negative. 

2. Item, whether lie had received any letters of 
any man, or written any letters to other men, since 
he came to the Tower, touching the. said acts, or 
any of them, or any other business or affairs concern¬ 
ing the king’s highness, his succession, or this his 
realm?—To this he answered that he iiad written 
divers scrolls or letters to his fellow-prisoner Fisher, 
and received from him some others in return, 
“ whereof the most part contained nothing else 
but comfort and words from either to other, and 
declaration of the state that they were in in their 
bodies, and giving of thanks for such meat or drink 
that the one had sent to the other.” But he 
admitted that he had once written to Dr. Fisher, 
telling him how he had refused to take the oath, 
and of his determination never to show to the 
eounnljlie cause for which he did so refuse; and 
that Fisher had replied, telling him how he had 
answered the council, and reminding him that lie 
had not refused to swear to the succession. After 
this he said that there passed no other letters 
between them that anything touched the king’s 
business, till, the council went to the -Tower to 
examine him (More) upon the act of supreme 
head, upon which his fellow-captive wrote to in¬ 
quire what answer he had made; and thereupon 
lie wrote,—“My Lord, 1 am determined to meddle 
of no thing, but only to give my mind upon God ; 
and the sum of my whole study shall lie to-think 
upon the passion of Christ, and my passage out. of 
this world, with the dependencies thereupon ;”—• 
or words to that effect. And, lie added, that 
within a short while after he received another letter 
from the. said Dr. Fisher, stating “ that he was 
informed that there was a word in the statute, 
maliciously; and, if it were so, that he thought, 
thereby that a man speaking nothing of malice 
did not impend the statute, and desired the respond¬ 
ent to show him whether he saw any otherwise in 
itto all which he (More) merely replied “ that 
the understanding or interpretation of the said 
statute should neithpr he taken after his mind nor 
alter his friend’s mind; and therefore it was not 
good for any man to trust unto any such things.” 
He also admitted that he had warned Fisher not 

• The act constituting the king supreme head uf the chinch. 
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to speak the same words to the council as he 
(More) had written unto him, lest he should give 
grounds for a suspicion that there was some confe¬ 
deracy between them. What next follows makes 
the tears rush to the eyes, and is more pathetic 
than any passage in Roper’s hook :—“ Also,” he 
said, “that he, considering how it should come to 
his dear daughter’s ear (Mr. Roper's wife) that the 
council had been with him, and how she should 
hear things abroad of him that might put her to a 
sudden bight; and fearing lest she, being with 
child, should take some, alarm, and minding there¬ 
fore to prepare her beforehand to take uell-a-wortli 
whatsoever thing should betide him, better or worse.: 
he did send unto her, both after the first examina¬ 
tion and also after the last, letters to signify how 
that the council had been to examine him touching 
the king’s statutes, and that he had answered 
them that, he would not meddle with nothing, but 
would serve God ; and what the end thereof should 
he, he could not tell ; but whatsoever it were, 
belter or worse, he desired her to take it, patiently, 
and take, no thought therefore, hut only pray lor 
him. And lie said that she had written unto him 
before divers letters, to exhort, him and advertise 
him to accommodate himself to the king’s pleasure ; 
and specially, in the lust letter, she used great 
vehemence mid obsecration to persuade him to 
incline to the king’s desire. . . . And he said that 
George, the lieutenant’s servant, did carry the said 
letters to and fro.” 

3. He was asked whether the same letters which 
* lie had wi itten in the Tower weic forthcoming nr 

not? To this he answered, that he would have 
had George keep the letters, hut that, George always 
said that there was no hotter keeper than the liie, 
and so burned them all. lie added, that being 
free from everything secret or treasonable, be bad 
even requested the poor man, lor safety sake, to 
show them to some trusty friend of Ids that could 
read, and had told him to lay them before the 
king’s council, if any suspicious matter were found 
in them ; but George feared so his master the lieu¬ 
tenant that lie kept the letters to himself, and 
would needs burn them. 

4. The last interrogatory was, whether any man 
of this realm, or without this realm, did send unto 
him any letters or message, counselling or exhort¬ 
ing him to continue and persist in the opinion that 
her was in? To which he answered “Nay.” lie 
was further asked with what intent he sent the 
said letters to Dr. Fisher? Ills ansvyerwas, “that, 
considering they were, both in one prison, and for 
one cause, lie was glad to send unto him, and to 
hear from him again.” 

But to all this there was a supplement. He 
was asked whether he would obey the king's high¬ 
ness as supreme, head on earth, immediately under 
Christ, of the church of England, and him so 
repute, take, accept, and recognise according to the 
statute. To this lie said that he could make no 
answer. lie was next asked whether lie would 
consent and approve the king’s highness’s mnr- 
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riagc with the most noble Queen Anne to be good 
and lawful, and affirm that the marriage with the 
Lady Catherine, Princess Dowager, was, and is, 
unjust and unlawful. lie icplied, that lie did 
never speak nor meddle against the same, hut that 
he, would make, no further answer. Finally, they 
demanded whether he, being one of the king’s 
subjects, was not hound to recognise the supremacy 
as *11 other subjects were hound thereto by the, 
statute. He replied again that lie could make no 
answer.* 

Before this he had said, in an affecting letter, 
“ 1 am the king’s lute faithful subject, and daily 
headsman. 1 pray for his highness, and all Itis, 
anti all the realm. 1 do nothing harm ; 1 say no 
harm; I tlnnk none harm; and wish even hod v 
good : and if this be not enough to keep a man 
alive, in good faith 1 long mil to live. I am dying 
already ; and, since 1 came here, have been divers 
times in the ease that I thought, to die within one 
hour. And, 1 thank our Lord, 1 was never suiry 
for it, hut rath'-r sorry when 1 saw the pang past; 
and, therefore, my poor body is at the king's plea¬ 
sure. Would to (!od my death might do him 
good !”f But this mixtuie of an almost heavenly 
meekness with mi heroic funmets made no im¬ 
pression on the king, who was now drunk and 
mad with the heady spirit of absolutism. By his, 
orders they had depnved that glorious wit ami 
scholar of the sweet solace of Ins hooks-•-Rich, the 
king's solicitor. Inning been sent to the Tower to 
take them all from him. Nay, they had even de¬ 
prived lmn of pen, and ink, and paper. Some 
commiserating soul, however-—probably poor 
George- —put some scraps of paper in his way ; 
and on such materials, and with a piece of char¬ 
coal, lie Wrote Ids last letter to his beloved child. 
At length, after u year’s most trying imprisonment, 
lie was brought out of the Tower, led on foot 
through the crowded streets to Westminster Hall, 
and there arraigned <d high treason. Tie appeared 
m that, court where he had once presided as an 
upright judge, in a coarse woollen gown, hearing 
about him frightful evidences of a rigorous con¬ 
finement. Ills hair had become, white, his face 
was pallid and emaciated, and he. was obliged to 
support himself on a staff. But the mind was 
much less bowed and bent, and some of his old 
wit. mid vivacity soon lighted up his sunken eye ; „ 
and Ids vile judges—the slavish instruments <p' a 
despot- dreaded his eloquence, and the sympathy 
which the nine sight of him excited. They at¬ 
tempted to overpower and confound him with the, 
length and woidmess of the indictment. But after 
declining an oiler of pardon, upon condition of 
doing the king’s will, he entered upon a clear and 
eloquent defence, stripping the clauses of their 
false coverings, and exposing them in their naked- 

,* Viijx-is pnlilklinl l>y (jiiMMiinirnt. On the same itav 

I'Mirr uiuli-nti-iit tin- same ordeal. To vane demun-W lie replied 
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ness awl nothingness. He maintained that neither 
by word nor deed had he done, anything against 
the king’s marriage, with Anne Boieyu : he had, 
indeed, disapproved of that, business, but lie 
had never expressed this disapprobation to any 
oilier person than the king, who had commanded 
him, on his allegiance, to give his real opinion. 
As to his having sought to deprive, the king of 
Ids new title of supreme head of the church, he 
said that all that he had done was to he silent 
thereon, and that silence was not. treason. But 
his doom was fixed by those who had put them¬ 
selves above all law or scruples of conscience. The 
infamous Rich, the solicitor-general, who w r as 
afterwards created Lord Rich, deposed that, in a 
private conversation lie had laid with the prisoner 
in the Tower, More said, “the parliament cannot 
make the king head of the church, because it is 
a civil tribunal without, authority in spiritual 
matters.” More denied that he hud spoken these 
words ; and he remarked upon the character which 
Rich had borne in the world, and which was so 
had as to render even Lis oath unworthy of belief. 
Two witnesses were produced to support the charge 
made hv Rich ; hut, in their ease, conscience got 
the better of authority, and they declared that, 
though they were in the room, they did not pay 
attention to what was said. The judges, who were, 
assisted liv the Duke of Norfolk and other great 
'men appointed hv the knur, laid it down as law- 
that silence v'ni treason, and the jury without any 
hesitation returned a verdict of guilty. When 
sentence had been pronounced More rose to 
address the court : lie was couvse.lv interrupted. 
He tried again, and was again interrupted ; hut on 
a third attempt he was allowed to proceed. He 
told them that what he had hitherto concealed he 
would now openly declare, and lie boldly pro¬ 
claimed that the oath of supremacy was utterly 
unlawful. ITe regretted to differ from the noble 
lords whom he saw on the bench, but his conscience 
would not permit him to do otherwise. He declared 
that he. had no animosity against them, and that he 
hoped that, even as St. Paul was present and con¬ 
sented to the death of Stephen, and yet was after¬ 
wards a companion saint, in heaven, so they and 
lie should all meet together hereafter. “Anil so,” 
he concluded, “ may God preserve you all, and 
especially my lord the king, and send him good 
counsel!” As he. moved from the bur his sou 
rushed through the hall, fell upon his knees, and 
begged his blessing. With the axe turned towards 
him he walked hack to the Tower, amid the great, 
wonderment, and commiseration of the citizens. 
On reaching the Tower-wharf his deJmlaughter, 
Margaret Roper, forced her way through the 
officers and halberdiers that surrounded him, 
clasped him round the neck, and sobbed aloud. 
Sir Thomas consoled her, and she collected suffi¬ 
cient power to bid him farewell forever; hut, as 
her futhcr moved on, she again rushed through 
the crowd and threw herself upon his neck. Here 
the weakness of nature overcame hint, and he wept 
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as he repeated his blessing and liis Christian con¬ 
solation. The people wept too; and his guards 
were mi much affected that they cuuld hardly 
summon up resolution to separate the father and 
daughter. After this trial the anguish of death 
was past. The old man’s wit Hashed brightly in 
his last moments. When told that the king had 
mercifully commuted the hanging, drawing, and 
quartering into simple decapitation, he said, “ God 
preserve all my friends from such royal favours!” 
This happy vein accompanied him to the very 
scadbld. The frame-work w*us weak, and some 
fears were expressed lest the scaffold might break 
down. “Mr. Lieutenant,” said Move, “see me 
safe up, and for rav coming down let me shift for 
luvself.” The executioner;, as usual, asked for¬ 
giveness. “Friend,” said More, “thou wilt 
render me to-day the greatest service in the power 
of man ; Init my neck is very short; take heed, 
therefore, that thou strike not awry, for the sake 
of the ciedit of thy profession.” lie was not per¬ 
mitted to addless the spectators, hut lie ventured 
to declare that he died a faithful subject and a true 
Gatholic. After prayers said, he placed his head 
upon the block, hut he hade the headsman hold 
his hand mild he removed his beard, saving, with 
a smile, “ my bemd lias never commiUed any 
tieason.” Tin n the blow tell, and the neck was 
severed at. once. Ills head was picked up, and 
lived upon Londnu-bi idge.* 

More was executed on the (ith of duly, the eve 
of St. Thomas in the year 1535, fourteen days 
after the death of his friend Fisher. These detest¬ 
able minders spread a panic through the nation; 
and the expicssum of the popular opinion, however 
timid and meek, went, with the workings of his 
own conscience, to increase the tyrant’s jealousy 
and appvelieUMon. in the month of August 
Erasmus wrote to a friend that the English were 
now living ill such a slate of tenor that .they durst 
not write to fmeiguers or receive letters from them. 
In fact, in all foreign countries when; civilization 
had made progress, the fate of Fisher, and still 
more of that admirable wit and scholar, the author 
of the ‘ Utopia,’ excited universal execration; and 
there, at least, men could speak their minds loudly. 
The lofty eloquence of Cardinal Pole, and the 
classical point of Frasmus, recorded the crime, 
and their striking accounts were afterwards circu¬ 
lated throughout Europe, awakening everywhere a" 
hatred of its brutal author. It is icported of the 
Emperor Clmiles, that, on being informed of the 
execution, he sent for Sir Thomas Eliott, the 
English ambassador, and thus addressed him :— 

“ My li^k ambassador, we understand that your 
master lire! put to death his faithful servant, and 
grave and wise counsellor, Sir Thomas More.” 
Eliott replied that he had heard nothing of it. 

“ Well,” said the emperor, “ it is but too true; 

• According to Stow, the body of Fish-r wsis then “ taken u|» and 
htmed with Sii Thomas Mine, both m tin* Town.” Annals - - 
More's Wo»k>*.—Erasmus.— Epist, I’ule.—Stapleton.—State I’apcia. 
—-.Slate Trials., 


and this will w T e say, that if we. had been master of 
such a servant, of whose abilhies ourself have had 
these many years no small experience, we would 
rather have lost the best city in our dominions than 
so worthy a counsellor.” Nor did Charles's rival, 
the French king, feel a less lively emotion. He 
spoke of the. executions in severe terms, and ven¬ 
tured to tell the English ambassador at bis enurl 
that bis master should banish such oflenjleis, 
rather than put to death. At this Henry was 
greatly incensed; and be impudently gave Francis 
to understand that they had sull'ered by due course 
of law—that they were well worthy to have sull'ered 
ten times a more terrible death and execution- - 
that if they had a thousand lives they were all 
forfeited. 

“ The executions of so many men caused Quern 
Anne to be much maligned, as if they bad been 
done by her procuieinent— at least the Pa piste would 
have it thought so, knowing that it stood her upon, 
and that, indeed* she endeavoured that the autho¬ 
rity of the Pope of Home should not take footing 
in England ."* We are told that Henry himself 
was deposed to throw the blame upon his wife. 
When an account of More's execution was brought 
to him he was playing at tables with the queen ; 
and (as this probable story goes) he looked stonily 
at her, and, alter saving, “ Thou art the, cause of 
this man's death,” withdrew, in evident peilur- 
bation, to the solitude of Ills chamber. At, Rome 
bulb Fisberand More were considcicd as martyrs 
in the cause of the church; and us Henry had 
shown by many other measures that he was deter¬ 
mined to keep no terms with the Papacy, on 
the 30th of August Paul III. put lus hand to a 
bull, winch allowed him ninety days to repent 
and appear at. Rome in person, or by proxy ; and, 
in ease of default, pronounced him and all his 
Cantors and abetting excommunicated, --declared 
him to have finieited his crown, and his children 
by Anne Boleyn, and then • children, to lie incapable 
of inheriting it. Going still further, the pope en¬ 
joined all Christian piiests and monks whatsoever 
to quit Tlcni y’s dominions; absolved his subjects 
from their oaths of allegiance ; and commanded 
them to take up arms against him. lie. also dis¬ 
solved all Henry's treaties and alliances with 
Christian princes; prohibited all Christian nations 
from trading with England ; and exhorted them to 
nuike war upon him until he should cease his 
fcAnsm and rebellion against the church, lint it 
was deemed expedient to keep this thunder in 
reserve, for the present; and so, the pope sup- 
ptesseil the hull for a season. It was, however, 
known in England that the instrument had been 
drawn up; and this circumstance only exasperated 
the court and a large portion of the country, llcnrv 
was apprehensive of the power of the emperor; 
and he now opened negotiations witli the Flutes!, 
ants of Germany, whose doctrines he had pro¬ 
nounced to lie. damnable. He was joined by the 
French king, and lie endeavoured to draw his 

* Bishop Godwin, 
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nephew, the. young King of Scotland, into the 
Biime alliance. 

Henry soon found that his new quality of 
“ Supreme Head” of the English church over¬ 
burdened him with business; lie therefore esta¬ 
blished a separate department or ministry for the 
conduct of church matters ; and at the. head of this 
he placed the hold and vigorous Cromwell, as 
“ nvynl vicegerent,” “ vicar-general,” and “ chief 
cotnmissaiy,” with all the spiritual authority be¬ 
longing to the king. This was a strange office to 
he held by a layman ; but Cromwell, without hesi¬ 
tation, attended convocations of the clergy, dis¬ 
cussed questions of schism and heresy, and took 
precedence of the Archbishop of Canterbury among 
liis own bishops. The clergy hated Cromwell, 
and Cromwell hated the clergy. At the same 
time, many members of the monastic body, unde¬ 
terred by the gallows at Tyburn, refused the oath 
of supremacy, and even ventured to attack the 
king from the pulpit. The exchequer also was 
very hare ; and when the vicar-general proposed 
the abolition of certain monasteries, convents, and 
abbc\s in England', and the seizure of all their 
property, he found a willing listener in the needy 
king. “ Now it was that Cromwell invented an 
engine to hatter the monks more forcibly than the 
former course of torture and hanging had done. 
He sent abroad subtle-beaded fellows, who, war¬ 
ranted by the king’s authority, should, throughout 
England, search into the lives and manners of 
religious persons;”* for it was assumed, as a 
principle, that the vices of the monastic bodies not 
only justified, lmt imperiously called for their sup¬ 
pression. These commissioners were let loose in 
pairs to hunt, every part of England wherein were 
monasteries, cells, priories, or any other religious 
houses. Their mission was called a visitation for 
the advancement of religion and for the reforma¬ 
tion of discipline and manners; hut, where those 
who had to pass judgment were the very men 
to profit by finding the monks guilty, it was not 
likely that they would declare many of them inno¬ 
cent. From this sole consideration we must decide 
that the vices and irregularities of the monks and 
nuns were grossly exaggerated, and in some cases 
altogether invented, by the greedy agents of Crom¬ 
well. But, at the same time, every impartial mind 
will feel that then: were certain vices, the inevit¬ 
able consequence of the monastic system; and 
there are pretty good proofs to show, that in some 
cases there existed irregularities and delinquencies 
at which humanity shudders. But still there were 
certain clauses in the instructions of the visitors, 
and in the inquiries they were ordered to make, 
which compel us to regard their reports with con¬ 
siderable doubt and suspicion. They were com¬ 
manded, for example, to make all the monks and 
nuns renounce the authority of the pope, to take 
the oath of supremacy, and to swear to the suc¬ 
cession of the king’s children by Anne Boleyn; 
and we may be sure, that when a monastery or a 

• Bishop Godwin. 


convent showed scruples of conscience on these 
heads, their morals were not spared in the report 
of the commissioners. 

It was expected that many of the houses would 
make a voluntary surrender, and that the monks 
and nuns would gladly return to the world; hut 
in this year only seven of the smaller houses 
adopted this course. During the autumn and the 
winter Cromwell and his agents were busily em¬ 
ployed in compiling a flaming report to lay before 
parliament; for hitherto Henry had proceeded 
without any other sanction than that of his privy 
council* 

A.i). 153(5.—Queen Catherine, “ whom extre¬ 
mity of grief cast into disease,” died at Kimbolton 
on the 8th of January ; her last moments being 
most wretched. At the approach of death she 
repeated an earnest request—made many times 
before—-that she might he permitted to see. her 
daughter Mary once, at least, before she died; 
huther heartless husband refused even this favour. 
From her death-bed she dictated a most affecting 
letter “ to her most dear lord, king, and husband.” 
She said, “ The hour of mv death now approach¬ 
ing, 1 cannot choose, out of the love I beat you, 
but advise you of your soul’s health, which you 
ought to prefer before all considerations of the 
world or flesh whatsoever. For which yet you 
have cast me into many calamities and your¬ 
self into many troubles. But 1 forgive you all, 
and pray God to do so likewise. For the rest, 
I commend unto you Mary, our daughter, be¬ 
seeching you to he a good father unto her as 1 
have, hitherto desiied. I must entreat you also to 
respect my maids, and give them in marriage— 
which is not much—they are hut three; and to all 
my other servants I solicit a year’s pay, lest other¬ 
wise they should he unprovided for. Lastly, I 
make, this vow, that mine eyes desire you above 
all things.” At her desiie a duplicate of this 
letter was sent to the imperial ambassador at the 
English court, with a request to her nephew 
Charles, that he would reward her attendants in 
case her husband should refuse that last favour. 
It is also probable that she suspected that her 
letter would not be allowed to reach the king. It, 
or the copy, was, however, delivered; and, hard as 
was now his heart, Henry dropped a tear on read¬ 
ing it, and told the imperial ambassador to go and 
speak kindly to Catherine; but this kindness was 
too late, for the queen was dead. 

It is said that Anne Boleyn exulted in the death 
of Catherine, proclaiming to her friends that she 
was now indeed a queen. But she herself was 
already doomed;—for the king had c&fkhis eyes 
on one of her maids of honour. It has Ri stated, 
though on a somewhat doutful authority, that she 
accidentally discovered this secret by surprising 
Henry with the object of his new passion seated on 
his knee, and that her agitation brought on a pre¬ 
mature accouchement. On the 29th of January, 
twenty-one days after the death of Catherine, Anne 

_• Lord Herbert.—Godwiu.—Collier.—Slrype.—Stow. 
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was delivered of a son—an event which Henry 
had so long and so impatiently desired; hut the 
child was still-born. Upon May-day following 
there was a great entertainment in Greenwich Park, 
the king and queen being present, and the Vis¬ 
count Rochford, Anne’s brother, and Ilenry Norris, 
one of the grooms of the stole, being principal 
challengers in a tilting match which was going on 
very gaily. Suddenly the king rose and departed 
for London, having not above six persons with 
him. “ Of this sudden departing many men 
mused, but most chiefly the queen, who, the next 
day, was apprehended at Greenwich.”* She was 
met upon the. river bv the Duke of Norfolk, Aud- 
)ev, the clmnccllor, and Cromwell, who informed 
la r that she was accused of adultery. She fell on 
her knees, and exclaimed, wildly, “ 0 Lord, help 
me, as 1 am guiltless of that whereof I am 
charged.” She was presently locked up in the 
Tower:—though she knew it not, her brother, 
Viscount Rochford, and Norris, were there before 
her—and she was soon followed to that dismal 
state-prison by Mark Smeaton, a musician, and 
William Brercton, and Francis Weston, both gentle¬ 
men of the king’s privy chamber. As if to finish 
the complete overthrow of her heart and intellect, 
that bad been sinking and wavering ever since her 
unfortunate accouchement, and the discovery which 
preceded it, they gave her for her prison the very 
chamber in which she hail slept the night before 
her coronation, when the king and the nation 
seemed to lie at her feet studying and striving how 
most they should honour her. On finding herself 
in this place she fell upon her knees, exclaiming, 
“ Jesus have mercy on me !” and then she fell 
into a convulsive fit of weeping and laughing. As 
soon as she recovered some use of her reason, she 
began to ask a number of questions with great 
rapidity. “ Wherefore am I here, Mr. Kingston?” 
she said to the lieutenant of the Tower; —“ When 
saw you the king?—where is my sweet brother? 
Oh, my mother, thou wilt, die of sorrow !” At 
last she said, “ I shall die without justice!” 
Kingston assured her that there was justice for the 
meanest subject in England; upon which she 
burst, into loud laughter. This was the effect of 
insanity; hut if she had been perfectly in her 
senses, a laugh would have been no improper 
reply to the lieutenant’s assertion. 

By orders of the king, Mrs. Cosen, Mrs. Boleyn, 
her ow'n aunt, hut her enemy, and one or two other 
female attendants wavre left with her in the Tower, 
with instructions to note down nil that she might 
say in her moments of agitation or despair; and to 
entrap li^Knto confessions or admissions by put- 
ing lead Iff; questions to her. Mrs. Cosen asked 
her why Norns had said to her almoner on Satur¬ 
day last, that lie could swear to her being a good 
woman. She replied, “ Marry, I bade him do so; 
for I asked him why he did not go through with 
his marriage ; and he made answer that lie would 
tuny a time. Then, said 1, you look for dead 
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men’s shoes ; for, if aught but good should come 
to the king you would look to have me. lie de¬ 
nied it; and 1 told him that 1 could undo him if I 
would.” It is said that she appeared to he greatly 
alarmed as to Weston, because lie had spoken to 
her about Norris’s excessive admiration of her 
person. Mrs. Stoner, another of the female attend¬ 
ants or spies, told her that Smeaton was treated 
with greater severity than the. other prisoncis, 
being put in irons: but to this she replied, that 
lie was so treated because he iron ml a yviilleman 
horn ; and she added, that Smeaton had never 
been in her chamber save once, when he went to 
play as a musician, and that she had never spoken 
to him since, until last Saturday, when she asked 
him why he looked so sad ; and he replied, that a 
look from her sufficed him. All this, with much 
more, was communicated to the king and the court 
lawyers. The habitual levity of her disposition, 
and the distracted state to which she was mnv io- 
duccd, make it not improbable that she may have 
said some things which admitted of being turned 
against her; Imt, on the other hand, we must 
always suspect the. subtle exaggerations of the 
court-lawyers, and must remember that, even ac¬ 
cording to their showing, none of her words neces¬ 
sarily bore a more serious construction than that 
of imprudence, or over-familiarity with some of 
the courtiers—a result, in all probability, of her 
education in France, where such matters were not 
considered even indecorous. On the (ilh of May 
Anne wrote the following letter to the king :— 

“ Sir, 

“ Your grace’s displeasure and mv imprisonment 
are tilings so strange to me, that, wluit to write, or 
what to excuse, 1 am altogether ignorant. Whereas 
you send unto me (willing me to confess a truth, 
and so to obtain your favour) by such a one as von 
know to lie my ancient professed cneniv ; 1 no 

sooner received this message hv him,than 1 rightly 
conceived your meaning; and if, as you say, con¬ 
fessing a truth, indeed, may procure my safety, I 
shall, with all willingness and duty, perform your 
command. But let not your grace ever imagine 
that your poor wife will ever he brought to acknow¬ 
ledge a fault, where not so much as a thought ever 
proceeded. And, to speak a truth, never prince 
had wife more loyal in all duty, and in all true 
affection, than you have ever found in Anne Boleyn, 
with which name and place 1 could willingly have 
contented myself, it God and your grace’s pleasure 
had been so pleased. Neither did I at any time 
so far forget myself in my exaltation or received 
queenship, but that I always looked for such an 
alteration as now I find; for the ground of my 
preferment being on no surer foundation than your 
grace’s fancy, the least alteration, I knew, was 
fit and sufficient to draw that fancy to some other 
subject. You have chosen me from a low estate 
to be your queen and companion, far beyond mv 
desert or desire. If then you found me worthy of 
such honour, good your grace, let not any light 
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Taney or bad counsel of mine enemies withdraw 
your princely favour from me. Neither let that 
stain—that unworthv stain of a disloyal heart 
towards your (rood "rare, ever east so foul a blot 
on your most dutiful wife and the infant, princess 
your daughter. 'Try me, good king, but let me 
have a lawful trial; and let not my sworn enemies 
sit as my accusers and judges; vea, let me receive 
an dpeii trial, for mv truth shall fear no open 
shames. Then shall \on ore either mine inno- 
cency cleared, your suspicion and conscience satis¬ 
fied, the i.•lumiinv and slaiid 1 r of the world stopt, 
or my guilt. openly deelared. So that whatsoever 
(rod or you may determine of me, your grace may 
he freed funn an open eeieiue; mid, mine offence 
being so lawfully proved, your grace is at liberty, 
both before God and mail, not only to execute 
worthy punishment on me as an unfaithful wife, 
but to lo|low your Affection, already settled upon 
that party for whose sake I am now as J am— 
whole name 1 could some good vf liile since have 
pointed unto, your grace not being ignorant of my 
suspicion therein. 

“ But if you have already determined of me, and 
that not jmiy my death, hut an infamous slander, 
must bring you the enjoyment of your desired 
happiness, then I desire of God that he will par¬ 
don your great sin therein, and likewise mine ene¬ 
mies, the. instruments thereof, and that he will not 
call you to a strict account of your unprincily and 
cruel usage of me, at Ins general judgment seat, 
where both you and I myself must shortly appear, 
and in wlio-e judgment I doubt not, whatsoever the 
world may think of me, mine innocence shall lie 
openly known and sndicicntlv cleared. My last 
mid only reqiici-t shall he, that myself may only 
hear the !nuden of your grace’s displeasure, and 
that it may not touch the innocent souls of those 
poor gentlemen who, as 1 understand, are likewise 
mi strait imprisonment for mv sake. If ever I 
lia\i found favour in your sight,— if ever the. name 
of Anne Bolevti hath been pleasing in your ears, 
tiieti let. me obtain this request. And so I will 
leave to trouble your grace any farther. With 
mine earnest prayers to the Trinity, to have your 
giaee in his good keeping, and to direct you in all 
vour actions, fiom my doleful prison in the Tower, 
this fitli May, your most loyal and ever faithful 

“ Annk Boleyn.” 

Henry paid as little, attention to this touching 
appeal as he had formerly done to those made by 
(.'atherine,—-his whole, soul was bent upon marry¬ 
ing another woman! Anne was scut hack to 
Greenwich to be examined by the privy council, 
where she found her most determined enemy in her 
own uncle, the Duke of Norfolk. On her return 
to the Tower she told Kingston that she had been 
cruelly handled by the council She was, how¬ 
ever, very merry, mid made a great dinner. She 
asked the lieutenant where he. had been all the 
day, and Kingston replied that he. had been with 
prisoners. This hard-hearted and stern man had 
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. been, no doubt, engaged with the Viscount Roch- 
ford, Norris, Brereton, and Smeaton ; and there, 
was much to do with them, in order to intimidate 
them or otherwise prepare them for examination. 

"When brought before the council they all main¬ 
tained their innocence, and the innocence of the 
queen, and were recommitted ; hut upon being 
brought up a second time, Mark Smeaton, the 
musician, who had been loaded with irons, and in 
all probability put. to the torture, confessed bis 
guilt. Edward Bnvnton wiote from Greenwich to 
tell the treasurer “that no man will confess any¬ 
thing against, her, but. only Mark, of any actual 
tiling.” “ Wherefore,” lie continues, “ in my 
foolish conceit, it should much touch the king’s 
honour if it should no farther appear; and l can¬ 
not believe hilt that the other two lie as culpable as 
ever was lie; and I think assuredly the one heepeth 
the other’s counsel.” On the 10th of May a Gill of 
indictment of high treason against the Lady Anne, 
Queen of England, Ilenrv Norris, Weston, Brrrc- 
toti, and Smeaton was laid before the grand juries 
of Kent mid Middlesex, bemuse, as it was stated, 
the acts of adultery had been committed in both 
counties; and bcnunr it was the usual character 
of" this court to inve-t the most illegal proceedings 
with all the forms mul niceties of law. The in¬ 
dictment charged the queen with treason and 
adultery of three years standing, stating that, in- 
flamed with pride and the lusts of the flesh, she 
had confederated with her brother the Viscount 
Rorhlbrd, and with Norris, Brereton, Weston, and 
Smeaton, to perpetrate, divers abominable treasons; 
that she had lain with each of the. five, not except¬ 
ing her own brother, several times; that : lie had 
told each of them that, she loved him better than 
the king or than any other mail, which was 
slander of the issue begotten between her and the 
king; and finally,—to end with the most impro¬ 
bable clause of all,—that she and her paramours 
had been engaged in various plots for murdering 
the king. On the J2th of May, Norris, Weston, 
Brereton, and Smeaton, as commoners, were 
arraigned in the Court of King’s Bench. As 
before the council, all pleaded not guiltv, except 
Mark Smeaton the musician ; all, however, were 
convicted, and were sentenced as traitors to lie 
hanged, drawn, mid quartered. Bishop Godwin 
relates that the king greatly favoured Norris, and 
was reported to he much grieved that lie should 
die with the rest.. “ Whereupon he offered pardon 
to him, conditionally that he would confess that 
whereof he. was accused. But he answered re¬ 
solutely, and as it became the progenitor of so 
many valiant heroes,* that in his eo^^iencc he. 
thought her guiltless of the objected crime; but 
whether she were or no, he. could not accuse her of 
anything ; and that, be had rather undergo a thou¬ 
sand deaths than betray the innocent: upon re- 

• The son of Non is wan ennobled in the leigti of Elizabeth l>y the 
title of Huron Norm, which is still borne by lus descendant the 
present Karl of Abingdon. Sir John Norn?, h grandson of the first 
Huron Noma, greatlj distinguish) d himself in the wars of Eliza¬ 
beth's, reign in Ireland, the Low Countries, and elsewhere. 
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lation whereof the king crie.il out, “ Hang him up, 
then; hang him up, then !” 

There was no precedent for the trial of a queen, 
and Roehford, her brother, could claim the pri¬ 
vilege as a peer of a trial before the House of 
Lords; but these impediments were trifles in the 
eves of the absolute king, and it was determined 
that they should both be arraigned before a com¬ 
mission of lords chosen by himself, ns had been 
practised with the late Duke of .Buckingham. 
The Duke of Norfolk, Anne’s uncle and enernv, 
was named High Steward, nmf there were twenty- 
six other noble peers equally ready to do the king’s 
pleasure. On the 15t.li of May the unhappy queen 
was led "by the constable and lieutenant to the 
King's Hail, in the Tower, where a seaflbhling 
was erected, upon which, under a cloth of state, 
as High Slewaid of Kngland, sate the Duke of 
Norfolk, w ith the Lmd Chancellor on his light 
hand, and the Duke of Suflolk on his left, with 
othcrinniqucsses and lords about him,—the highest- 
sounding unities of the Knglish aristocracy ! She 
was followed by her female attendants, “ and 
whether in regard of some infirmity or out of 
honour permitted to the wife of their sovereign,” 
she was allowed to sit down on a chair. Accord¬ 
ing to ;m old writer w hose assertion is supported 
b\ all Protestant authors of the time, “having ail 
excellent quick wit, and being a ready speaker, 
she did so answer to all objections that, bad the 
peers given m their \eidiet according to the ex¬ 
pectation of the assembly, she had been acquitted.” 
As, however, all records of the trial were care¬ 
fully destroyed soon after, we have no sure guide 
as to what passed ; nor, indeed, were those records 
preserved and entire, could we. consider them in the 
light ot fair and impartial evidence. It is the 
curse of all such men and measures, and prnjicrly 
so, that t lu-y are suspected even when they have truth 
and right oil their side. On an impartial jsonside.r- 
ation of such fuels as are before us, we cannot, how¬ 
ever, believe that Aline Boleyn was guilty of any 
part of the crimes laid to her charge by the depraved 
imagination of Henry; and the plot, to murder 
him seems too absurd to arrest, attention for a 
single moment. In regard to the most revolting 
cbmge of all, it appears that Lord Roehford had 
been seen lolling over his sister’s bed. But Henry 
had not a monopoly of vice, and malignancy,—the. 
nobility were becoming worthy of the king; and 
Koch ford’s own wife, u woman of infamous cha¬ 
racter, bore, witness against her husband and the 
queen. There was also a death-bed deposition 
made by the Lady Wingfield, hut we have no 
means of^lging how it was procured, or whether 
it was not a forgery ; and the document itself has 
been destroyed w ith the exception of the first lines. 

But the peers, among whom the Duke of Suf¬ 
folk, the king’s brother-in-law, was chief,—as one 
wholly applying himself to the king’s humour,— 
pronounced her guilty. Whereupon the Duke of 
Norfolk, bound to proceed according to the verdict 
of the peers, condemned her to death, either by 
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being burned on the Green in the Tower or be¬ 
headed, as his majesty in his pleasure should think 
fit.* When she was removed fiom the bar, her 
brother, Lord Roehford, was put. in her place,— 
was convicted on the same evidence,—and sen¬ 
tenced to lose his head and to he quartered as a 
traitor. On the following dav (the 1 (ith of May) 
Kingston, the lieutenant of the Tower, wrote im¬ 
patiently to Secretary Cromwell to know the king’s 
pleasure touching the queen, as well for her com¬ 
fort as for the preparation of scaffolds and other 
necessaries, adding, “ I pray you have good re¬ 
membrance in all this for us to do, for we shall lie 
ready to do always to our knowledge.” He also 
informs Cromwell that, the king's grace had 
showed him that my Lord of Canterbury should 
he her confessor, and that lie, Cranmer, had been 
with the queen in the Tower that dav- The 
willing instrument of the tyrant finishes this 
strange letter by saying, “ This day at dinner the 
queen said that she should go to Antwerp, and is 
in hope of life.” The mind of the wretched pri¬ 
soner was evidently upset Rom the moment of her 
first committal; fits of anguish and despair were 
mixed with bright hopes ami with hursts of levity, 
- -the most melancholy pi oof of her derangement. 
One hour she would sav that she was ready to die 
—-the next she would talk confidently of being 
allowed to live. If in her saner moments she. 
really entertained any such hopes they were soon 
put an end to; and as the crisis approached she 
looked on deatli without terror. On the 18th of 
May Kingston again addressed Cromwell, telling 
him that she had sent, for him early m the morn¬ 
ing to speak touching her innocence (apparently 
in the presence of Cranmer), and that she had 
again sent for him while, he was writing this same 
letter, and at his coming had exclaimed, “ Mr. 
Kingston, I hear say 1 shall not die before noon, 
and I am very sorrv therefore, for 1 thought to be 
dead by this time and past my pam.” “ 1 told her, 
continues the lieutenant ot the Tower, that it 
should be no pain, it was so subtle : and then she 
said, ‘ I heard say the executioner was very good, 
and I have a little neck ;’ and she put, her hands 
about it, laughing heartily. Truly this lady has 
much joy and pleasure in death.” But she did 
not die that day. On the morrow, the 19lh of 
t May, a little before the hour of noon, the queen 
wa« brought to the. place of execution on the Green 
within the Tower, some of the nobility and com¬ 
panies of the city being admitted, rather to he 
witnesses than spectators of her death. From the 
scaffold Anne thus addressed them,—“ Good 
Christian people, I am come hither to die accord¬ 
ing to law; by the law I am judged to die, and 
therefore I will speak nothing against it. 1 am 
come hither to accuse no man, nor to speak any¬ 
thing of that whereof 1 am accused. I pray God 
save the king, and send him long to reign over 
you, for a gentler or more merciful prince was 
there never. To me he was ever a good, gentle, 

* Godwin. 
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and sovereign lord; and if any person will meddle, 
with my cause, I require them to judge the best; 
and thus I take my leave of the wotUI and of you 
all, and I heartily desire you all to pray for 
me.” After these words she bared her beauti¬ 
ful neck, and, kneeling down, kept repeating— 
“Christ hnve mercy on my soul!—Lord Jesus 
receive my soul!” until the executioner of Calais, 
at due blow, struck off her head. Thus perished 
Anne Bolevn within four months of Catherine, and 
in little more than three years after her marriage, 
for which the passionate Henry had moved heaven 
and earth.* An old tradition strongly depicts the 

* Chiginnl Idlers ( printed by Sir Ilenrv Kills.) as written at tin* 
moment by Km^ttm the lieutenant of the Tower, liayuton, &c.— 
11 all.—Stow.—Uudwin. 


impatience with which he now expected her death. 
On the fatal morning he went to hunt in Epping 
Forest, and while he was at breakfast his attend¬ 
ants observed that he was anxious and impatient. 
But at length they heard the report of a distant 
gun,—a preconcerted signal. “ Ah ! it is done!” 
cried he, starting up,—“ the business is done! 
Uncouple the dogs and let us follow the sport.”* 
In the evening he returned gaily from the chase, 
and on the. following morning he married Anne’s 
maid of honour, Jane Seymour, who, on Whit¬ 
sunday, the 29th of May, clad in royal habili¬ 
ments, appeared in public us queen, without any 
coronation, however, for Henry never indulged 

# Dr. Nott’s Life of Suncy. 
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any of his wives with that expensive ceremony 
after Anne Boleyn.* 

Sincuton, the musician, who is supposed to l/ave 
been bribed and tortmed into his confession, seems 
to have expected that iiis life would be spared, 
and so much, no doubt, was promised to him; 
lint, “ as it was thought not lit to let him live to 
tell tales,” he was hanged. Ilochford and the 
rest were beheaded. 

Archbishop Cranmer, who had made Anne 

• “ So that the oouit of ISngl.uul was now like a stage, whereon 
are represented the vicissitudes of over-vanous fortune; for within 
one ami the same month it saw Queen Anm* flemishing, accused, 
condemned, executed, and another assumed into her place, both of 
bed and honour. The 1st ot Majr (it seenieth) she was informed 
against, the 2nd imprisoned, the 15th condemned, and the 17 th de¬ 
prived of her brother and friends, who stifleied in her cause, and the 
l'.hli executed. Outlie 20th the kin* married Jane Sejmoui, who, 
on the 20th, was publicly showed as queen.”— Godwin. 


Boleyn queen, who had lived in the most perfect 
friendship with her and her family, both before 
and after, lmd not heroic courage sufficient to 
resist the will of the king; and he certainly made 
no bold and generous effort to save her or her 
honour. To avoid his interference, Henry, oil the 
day after her arrest at Greenwich, ordered Cran¬ 
mer to keep to his palace at LumbctlQnud on no 
account to venture to court. The archbishop 
evidently fancied that lie was to be involved in her 
ruin. His fears, however, did not wholly overcome 
his gratitude and affection, and he wrote a curious 
letter to the king. He began by exhorting his 
grace to hear this bitter affliction with resignation. 
As for himself, his “ mind was clean amazed 
the good opinion he had formerly entertained of 
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the queen, who had been the best of his bene¬ 
factors, prompted him to believe her innocent; 
but'as tins was a dangerous assertion, he subjoined 
immediately, that his knowledge of the king’s 
justice and prudence induced him to believe her 
tjuitty; and he went on to say that he hoped that 
it might be permitted him to pray that she might 
prove her innocence; but, still cautious, he here 
again added, that if she could not do so, he would 
derm that man a traitor who did not call for the 
severest punishment. He. liacj loved her formerly 
because he had thought that she loved the gospel; 
but if found guilty, men ought to hate her in pro¬ 
portion to their love of the gospel. He ventured, 
however,"to hope that no misconduct on her part 
would arrest the important work of church reform¬ 
ation which (he did not blush to w rite) the king had 
begun, not through his affection for her, lml solely 
out of his love for the truth. On the very day on 
which he wrote this letter Grimmer was summoned 
to the Star Chamber, where the king’s com¬ 
missioners declared unto him “ such things as his 
grace’s pleasure was they should make him privy 
to,” and acquainted him with certain other things 
which the king expected him to do forthwith. A 
hrnre good man would have laid his head on the 
block rather than consent to tiiis new duty, which 
was nothing less than to declare the. marriage 
wlncli he had pronounced good and valid to be 
illegal, and to dissolve it, as be bad done the 
.mairiage with Catherine. Cranmer ntav have 
been convinced of the queen’s delinquency (though 
she had not vet been brought to any trial) by de¬ 
positions shown to him in the Star Chamber, and 
if he believed her guiltv he might consider himself 
justified iu declaring that the marriage was dis¬ 
solved by her adultery; but this was not enough 
for the king, who exacted from him that he should 
declare that the marriage had been unlawful from 
the beginning, and consequently that tin* Princess 
Elizabeth was as illegitimate as her half-sister the 
Princess Marv. No doubt, it was to save his bead 
that the archbishop set to work vigorously, for 
Henry was not likely to be pleased unless he. did 
the business in a solemn manner. He sent copies 
of articles of objection to the validity of the ■mar¬ 
riage to the king in his palace and to the queen in 
the Tower, “ that it might be for the salvation of 
their soulsand be summoned each to appear in 
bis Ecclesiastical Court at Lambeth, to show cause 
why a sentence of divorce should not be passed. 
Ur. Sampson appeared for the king, and l)rs. 
Wotlon and Barbour for the queen,—of course all 
three were appointed by the king. The objections 
were reiuinn the court, and the doctors and divines 
soon joined in opinion. On the 17th of May, the 
day on which her brother and friends were ex¬ 
ecuted, and two days after she herself had received 
sentence of death, Cranmer, having “ God alone 
before his eyes,” pronounced that the marriage of 
Anne Boleyn was, and always had been, utterly 
null and void, in consequence of certain just and 
lawful impediments which, it was suid, were un¬ 
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known at the time of the union, but had lately 
been confessed to the archbishop bv the lady her¬ 
self. The process after Anne's death was sub¬ 
mitted to the. members of the convocation and the, 
two houses of parliament; and the church, com¬ 
mons, and lords fully confirmed it, thus culling 
Elizabeth off from the succession. No parlia¬ 
mentary or other records of that kind remain to 
east a dubious light upon these proceedings ; bfit it 
is understood that the previous obstacle which 
afforded a pretext for declaring the. marriage null 
from the beginning, was a sort of precontract, with 
the Lord Percy, now Earl of Northumberland, 
which the queen was induced to confess either, as 
Burnet thinks it probable, by some hope given to 
Iter of having her life spared, or at least by the 
assurance that the judgment condemning her to 
the stake should be changed into the milder punish¬ 
ment of death by the axe. If this supposition is 
rejected, the imagination is compelled to refer to 
the fact of Henry having cohabited with Mary, the 
sister of Anne, a fact which iqust have been better 
known to the king than to Anne Boleyn.* 

In the month of June the king caused parlia¬ 
ment to agree to a new act of succession, entailing 
the. crown on such issue as he might have by Jane 
Seymour. Having some doubt or misgiving as to 
thelfe children to be begotten, he proposed that he 
should be allowed to bequeath the crown by letters 
patent, or by bis last will, to any person whom he 
might think proper; and the obsequious parlia¬ 
ment passed a bill accordingly ! It was under¬ 
stood that the. king hereby contemplated the ap¬ 
pointing of his natural son, the Duke of Richmond, 
to he his successor; but at this very moment, the 
duke died, in the. eighteenth year of his age, to the 
great grief of Henry, who, like a very Turk, had 
no affection for Ins daughters, but a great deal for 
his son. The Lady Mary, who had been living in 
seclusion at Ilunsden under the displeasure of her 
father for her attachment to her mother, and to the. 
discipline of the Romish church, made her peace 
with the court a few weeks before, the. Duke of 
Richmond’s death, being obliged by Cromwell to 
subscribe to certain most humiliating articles of 
submission and acknowledgment.')' She received a 

• Lord Hcrbeit.—Journals.—Godwin.—Wilkins.—-Burnet. Burnet 
gives the whole of Oranmor’s strange leltej to the king. 

+ After imploring the king’s merciful heart ami fatherly pity, 
M.uy acknowledged that she htul most unkindly and most 1111 - 
natlrally offended his most excellent highness, in thnt she had not 
been sufficiently obedient to his just, wise, and most virtuous laws. 
She vowed that henceforward she would obey him m ail things, ami 
that, knowing his learning, virtue, wisdom, and knowledge, she would 
nit her soul, conscience, and body under his due.ction. Then lol- 
owed the confession “of me, the Lady Mary.’’ First she confessed 
and acknowledged the king’s majesty to be her sovereign loid and 
king, to whoso laws, statutes, &e., she was J^uund to yield implicit 
obedience. In tho second place she agreed to recognise,accept, take, 
repute, and acknowledge the king’s highness to be supreme head of 
the church of England; and she utterly renounced all manner of 
remedy which she by any means might claim of the Bishop of Rome, 
whose pretended authority and jurisdiction she utterly refused and 
renounced lor now and tor ever. But 1 he last clause is by fur the 
most strikiug of all:—" Item, 1 do freely, frankly, and for the dis¬ 
charge of my duty towards God, the king’s highness, and his laws, 
without other respect, recognise and acknowledge that the marriage 
heretofore had between his majesty and my mother, the lute Princess 
Dowager, was, by God’s law aud man’s law, incestuous ami unlaw¬ 
ful.’’— Letter, with Deed, horn the Princess Mary to the King in State 
Papers. 
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suitable establishment, but was not restored in 
blood,—still remaining by law a bastard. For a 
moment, however, the king thought of marrying 
her to the Duke of Orleans, and of declaring them 
his heirs; but this project fell to the ground as 
soon as Jane Seymour gave signs of becoming a 
mother. 

Meanwhile Cromwell, as the king’s vicar gene¬ 
ral in alfairs ecclesiastical, carried on the work of 
suppression and reformation with a vigour that 
astonished men’s minds. But never was there any 
exploit seemingly so full of hazard and danger 
nore easily achieved than was the subversion of our 
English monasteries.* The church commissioners 
presented a startling report of the vices mid decep¬ 
tions of the monks and nuns, and, what was of 
equal weight in the condemnation, they sent in 
the title-deeds of their estates, and the inventory of 
their plate, jewels, and ready money. Upon this 
a lull was introduced, giving to the king and his 
heirs all monastic establishments the revenues of 
which did not exceed 200/. a-vear, with every 
kind of property attached to them, whether real or 
personal. Three hundred and eighty of the lesser 
houses fell within this category, and were sup¬ 
pressed, whereby the king was enriched by 
32,000/. a-vear, in addition to 100,000/. in r^ulv 
money, plate, and jewels. Accenting to one 
writer, the bill was not passed through the House 
of Commons without some difficulty ; Imt Henry, 
sending for the members, told them that he would 
have the bill or their heads,—and so they passed 
it. 

The parliament, which by successive proroga¬ 
tions had sate for the unprecedented term of six 
years, was now dissolved ; and Henry, after all their 
passive obedience, seems to have been disgusted at 
this their last and feeble etl’orl at opposition. He 
now named other commissioners to take possession 
of the suppressed monasteries, and to prepare 
measures tor the seizure of others. If these men, 
mostly the friends of Cromwell or of ('runnier, had 
a better religion before their eyes, they certainly 
were not blind to the charms of lucre, and the 
temptations of fair houses and fat glebes ; and most 
of them made a very rich harvest for themselves 
out of the spoils of the monks and nuns. The 
superiors of the, suppressed houses were, promised 
small pensions for life, which were very irregularly 
paid. All the monks not twenty-four yeursi'of 
age were absolved from their vows, and turned 
loose on the world without any kind of provision : 
the rest, it they wished to continue in the pro¬ 
fession, were divided among the greater houses 
that were still left standing. The poor nuns were, 
turned adritt to beg or starve, having nothing given 
to them save one common gown for each. “These 
things of themselves were distasteful to the vulgar 
sort, of whom each one did, as it were, claim a 
share in the goods of the church, for many, being 
neither monks nor allied to monks, did, notwith¬ 
standing, conceive that it might hereafter come to 

* (iodwHl. 


pass, that either their children, friends, or kindred 
might obtain their share, whereas, when all this 
property was once, confiscated, they could never 
hope for any such advantages. But the popular 
roinmiseration for the thousands of monks and 
nuns who were, almost without warning given, 
thrust out of doors and committed to the merry of 
the world, became a more forcible cause of discon¬ 
tent. There were not. wanting desperate men to 
take advantage of this state of the public fettling, 
and it. was diligently rumoured in all parts that 
this was but the beginning of greater evils and more 
general spoliations,—only atiial of their patience, 
—that as yet the shrubs and underwood were hut. 
touched, hut, unless a speedy remedy were applied, 
the end would he with the. fall of the lofty oaks.”* 
At the same time the crowds of poor, who, by a 
defective hut ancient system, had derived their sup¬ 
port from the monastic establishments, became 
lurious at finding their resources rut off, and at 
seeing the. monks who had fed them now begging 
like themselves by the road-side. In the midst 
of these general discontents Grimmer and Cromwell 
issued certain doctrinal injunctions to the clergy, 
w hirl) were too novel to find immediate favour with 
the multitude; and certain Protestant reformers, 
who had more courage than they, ventured to print 
hooks against image-worship, auricular confession, 
iransuhstantiation, and other fundamental tenets 
and practices of the Roman ehureli. The king, 
wdio assumed all the authority in matters of dog¬ 
mas that had ever been claimed by the popes, and 
much more than they had ever put in practice in 
England, pronounced awards and sentences which 
irritated both parties alike, and all these questions 
were referred In him,—thus occupying a good deal 
of his time, and keeping in dangc.ious activity his 
old polemical bile. We. find the Laid Chancellor 
Audle.y writing in great perturbation to Cromwell, 
telling him that there is a hook come forth in print 
touching the taking away of images, and begging 
to know whether he was privy to the publishing 
thereof, which Cranmer probably was, though, had 
such a fact been known to Ins master at that 
moment, his neck would have been in jeopardy. 
The 'chancellor goes on to say, “ 1 assure you, m 
the parts where. I have been, some discord there is, 
and diversity of opinions among the people, touch¬ 
ing worshipping saints and images, and for creep¬ 
ing (kneeling) at cross, and such like, ceremonies 
heretofore used in the church, which discord were 
good should lie put to silence ; and this hook will 
make much business in the same, if it. should go 
forth. Wherefore I pray you I may he advertised 
whether ye know it or no, for I intend to send'for 
the. printers and stop them ; hut. there may lie 
many abroad. It were good that the preachers 
and the people abstained from opinions of such 
things till such time as, by the report of such iib 
the king’s highness hath appointed for searching 
and ordering of laws of the church, his grace may 
put a final order in such things, how bis people 

* Godwin. 
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and subjects shall use themselves, without conten¬ 
tion. Anti it' the people were thus commanded 
by proclamation to abstain till that time, such pro¬ 
clamation, drawn in honest, terms, would do much 
good to avoid contention.”* 

The kiii!>: was by no means backward in issuing 
his fund orders and decrees spiritual; and the 
reformers herein concealing their ulterior views, 
he was led to reduce the number of sacraments 
from- seven to three—baptism, the Lord’s supper, 
and penance; to forbid the.direct adoration of 
images ; to abrogate a number of saints’ davs or 
holidays, especially such as fell in harvest-time ; 
to declare the Scriptures, with the Apostolic, Ni- 
ecne, and Atlumusnui creeds, the sole standards 
of faith; to order every parish priest, to expound 
these to his parishioners in plain English, and to 
doe. I the printing and distribution of an English 
translation of the Bible, one copy of which was to 
he kept, in every parish church. The king, in Ins 
wisdom, insisted on the necessity of auricular con¬ 
fession, and denounced any questioning of the real 
presence in the eueharist as a damnable lieresv to 
be punished with tire and fagot. Purgatory, he 
confessed, puzzled him, and, steering a middle 
course, lie declared himself to he uncertain on 
tins head, and kmdlv permitted his subjects to 
pray for the souls of their departed friends, pro¬ 
vided only that they fell into none of the old abuses 
of clinching religious houses and shrines for this 
object. 

Most of these changes were far too sudden ; hut 
the people seem to have more particularly regretted 
the cnrlading of their holidays. .Many of the no¬ 
bility and gentry fanned the Haines of discontent, 
though for the most put t they afterwards found means 
of convincing the king that, they had acted under 
compulsion of the people. The hereditary patrons 
of t he suppressed monasteries pretended that those 
houses and lands ought by no means to ftill to the 
crown, lml that, if it was suitable and necessary to 
take them from the religious orders, they ought to 
revert to the descendants or representatives of the 
original founders and benefactors. It was soon 
seen that England, which lmd been long tranquil 
and patient under many iniquities, was likely 
In become once more the scene of insurrection and 
civil war. In the month of October the commons 
ol Lincolnshire, being assembled touching certain 
subsidies to he paid to the king, suddenly, as if 
animated by one spirit, took up arms to the num¬ 
ber ot twenty thousand men, forcing certain lords 
and gentlemen to he their leaders, and to swear to 
their articles. Such as refused they threw into 
prison, and a few they killed. Among the hitter 
was a certain priest, chancellor to Juhn'Longland, 
Bishop of Lincoln, a very unpopular prelate. The 
king sent a great force against these rebels, under 
the command ol the Earls of Shrewsbury, Kent, 
Rutland, and Huntingdon, and the Duke of Suf¬ 
folk ; the last having the highest authority. 
Suffolk found the insurrection so formidable, that, 
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instead of fighting, he was glad to negotiate; and 
even the king himself, furious as he, was, seems to 
have been inure willing to rely on his pen than on 
his sword. In reply to Sutfolk, who demanded 
what were their grievances, the men of Lincoln¬ 
shire presented a list of six articles of complaint, the 
chief of which were—the sudden suppression of 
the monasteries, “ whereby the service of (hid is 
not only diminished, but also the poundty of your 
realm be unrelieved, and many persons he put, 
from their livings, and left at. large, which we 
think is a great hindrance to the common wealth: 
the passing ot the Statute of Uses” (by which per¬ 
sons who formerly had only the use of their lands, 
and thus were dependent on the feoffees, w ere con¬ 
verted into the legal possessors of the soil*), “ be¬ 
cause we think that, hv the said act, we he clearly 
restrained of our liberties, in the declaration of our 
wills, concerning mtr lands, as well for the payment 
of our debts, for doing of his gtitee service, as for 
helping and relieving of our children that the. 
fifteenth voted by parliament, and the. forcing 
them to pay fuurpence for a beast, and twelve- 
pence for every twenty slurp, “was an importu¬ 
nate charge to them, considering their poverty, and 
that the sheep and cattle in Lincolnshire were 
ut^jdy decayed and gone:” that his grace had 
taken into lus council “such personages us be of 
low birth and small reputation, which have pro¬ 
cured the premises, most especial for their singular 
lucre and advantage ; the which we suspect to he 
the Lord Cromwell anil Sir Richard Rich, Chan¬ 
cellor of the Augmentations:” that the king's 
taking the tenths and first-fruits was improper : 
and, finally, that, they, his true subjects, were 
grieved “ that, there he divers bishops of England 
of lus grace’s late promotion that have suhveitecl 
the faith of Christ., as we think, which arc, the 
AtClibishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of Roches¬ 
ter, the Bishop of Salisbury, the Bishop of St. 
David's, and the Bishop of Dunlin. And in espe¬ 
cial, as we think, the, beginning of all the trouble of 
this realm, and the great exactions that hath been 
taken of your poor comimmaltv, have risen by the 
occasion of the Bishop of Lincoln, hv whose officers 
and by other of the. Lord Cromwell’s servants, a 
great rumour and noise is risen ; and the common 
voice is, that such jewels, plate, and other orna¬ 
ments of our parish churches which we occupy in 
11%: service and honour of God, should he taken 
from us, and spoiled in like manner and fashion 
as the houses of religion hath beeu.”t 

By entertaining the proposal of a redress of 
grievances ; by forwarding their petition to court ; 
and by giving them fair promises, Sutlolk stayed 
the lirst dangerous fury of the insurgents, gained 
time, and promoted dissensions among them; so 
that when Henry took up the pen to answer them, 
he was enabled to do so in a high tone. “ The 
king,” says an historian, who lived m servile times, 
“had a spint befitting his greatness; and, per¬ 
ceiving them to shrink, could not dissemble the 

* St. M7 Hi;n. VIII. c. 10. t Speed. 
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rage he line! conceived at the presumption of this 
rascally rout, that, durst capitulate with their 
sovereign, and seek to curb the. unlimited power 
of kings.’'* Henry’s answer “ to the petitions of 
the traitors and rebels in Lincolnshire” has been 
preserved ; and a most characteristic document 
it is! 

“ First,” saith this prince of a most royal cou¬ 
rage; “ we begin and make answer to the fourth 
and sixth articles, because upon them dependeth 
much of the rest concerning choosing of counsellors. 

1 never have read, heard, nor known that princes, 
counsellors, and prelates should he appointed by 
rude and ignorant common people ; nor that they 
wcie persons meet or of ability to discern and 
choose meet and sufficient counsellors for a prince. 
How presumptuous then are vc, the rude commons 
of one slnre—and that one of the most brute and 
hciistlv of.the whole realm, and of least experience 
—to find fault with your prince for the electing of 
his counsellors and prelates ; and, to take upon, 
contrary to God’s law, and man’s law, to rule your 
prince, whom ye are hound by all laws to obey 
and serve, with both your lives, lands, and goods, 
and for no worldly cause to withstand ; the con¬ 
trary whereof you, like traitors and rebels, have, 
attempted, and not like true subjects as ye name 
yourselves I As to the suppression of rcligmus 
houses and monasteries, we will that ye, and all 
our subjects should well know that this is granted 
us by all the nobles, spiritual and temporal, of this 
our realm, and by all the commons of tlie same, by 
act. of parliament; and not set forth by any coun¬ 
sellor or counsellors, upon their mere will and 
phantasy, as ye lull falsely would persuade, our 
realm to believe. And where ye alleged that the 
service of God is much thereby diminished, the 
truth thereof is contrary; for there he no houses 
suppressed where God was well served, hut where 
most vice, mischief, and abomination of living was 
used ; and that doth well appear by their own con¬ 
fessions, subscribed with their own hands, in the 
time of visitations. And yet were suffered a great 
many of them, more than we by the act needed, to 
stand ; wherein if they amend not their living, we 
fear we have more to answer for than for the sup¬ 
pression of all the rest.” In the same tone he 
gave a most absolute refusal to all the other de¬ 
mands of the petitioners, telling them to repent of 
their foolish and traitorous demeanours, nor olfepd 
any more their undoubted king and natural prince, 
wlio had always showed himself most loving unto 
them; to deliver up their ringleaders and the 
provokers of this mischief; and to submit their 
own persons to such condign punishment as he and 
his nobles should think they merited. “ For 
doubt ye not else, that we and our nobles can nor 
will suffer this injury at your hand, unrevengod, if 
ye give not place to us of sovereignty, and show 
yourselves as bounden and obedient subjects, and 
no more to intermeddle yourselves from hence¬ 
forth with the weighty affairs of the realm—the 

• liishop Godwin, 


direction whereof only appertaine.tli to us, your 
king, and such noblemen and counsellors as we 
list to elect and choose, to have the ordering of the 
same.” And he. ends by requiring them to deliver 
uj) into the hands of his lieutenants no fewer than 
one hundred persons, to he. punished according to 
their demerits, at his will and pleasure.* 

A few days later the king again addressed the 
rebels in Lincolnshire. He tells them that he bail 
been informed that, upon the reading of his pro¬ 
clamation carried to jhem by one of his heralds-at- 
arms, they had expressed their penitence to the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, appearing to be most sorry 
and heavy in heart, lamenting tho.ir heinous 
offences, and detesting and cursing all those per¬ 
sons that, with their most false and untruere ports 
and suggestions, had brought them into this 
miserable state and condition of rebellion. He 
assures them, that in any other Christian country 
their offences would have drawn down such extre¬ 
mity of punishment, that not only they, but also 
their wives and children would have been exter¬ 
minated by sword and fire; but that he, consider¬ 
ing the great danger that might, ensue to their 
souls, if he thus burnt and butchered them, had 
forced himself to temper justice with mercy. 
However penitent they might he, a vast number of 
the insurgents had still kept together. He there¬ 
fore enjoins them, for a token of hearty repentance, 
in peaceable sort to leave all other their weapons m 
the market-place of the city of Lincoln, to he there 
received bv persons properly appointed by Ins 
council; and he concludes !>v telling them, that if 
they failed in so doing, or continued one day longer 
in arms, he would execute all extremities against, 
them, their wives, and children, without mercy ; to 
the most terrible and fearful example of all otlieis 
while the world shall endure hercafter.f The 
insurgents, however, did not disperse till the 
30th of October; and before they retired to their 
homes a fierce rebellion broke out beyond the 
Trent. Of the men of Lincolnshire, fifteen victims 
were given up to satisfy the royal vengeance. 
Among these were, holy I)r. Makerel, the prior 
of Darlings, or Oxley, and Captain Gobbler, the, 
chief-leader, who is said by some historians to 
have been the prior himself, though it is conjec¬ 
tured, from a contemporary paper, that the real 
name of this Captain Gobbler was Melton. J These 
men were respited for a season, hut they were 
afterwards executed as traitors with the. usual 
barbarity. But Henry’s thirst of blood grew with 
his years. On the 0th of October a priest and a 
butcher were hanged at Windsor by martial law, 
for words spoken about the insurgents. The 

i 

• State Tapers.—This remarkable paper is alluded toby I.or<l 
Herbert, and given at length by Hull. It is printed in tins volume 
of the State Tapers from the minute, corrected by Lord Ciomwell, 
which remains among the miscellaneous papers iti the Chapter 
House. The hand ami style of the king are most visible in the com¬ 
position. 

t State Tapers. The minute of this proclamation, in the hand¬ 
writing of Wnothcsley, then only clerk of the signet, though lie lie* 
quently officiated as the king’s secretary, is preserved in the Chapter 
House. ‘ 

$ Note by the editor of S!ate Papers. 
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butcher wished the good fellows in Lincolnshire to 
have the meat on his stall, rather than sell it at 
such price as he was offered : the priest, who was 
standing by, likewise wished them to have it, for 
lie said that they had need of it. At the same time, 
Dr. Mallet, who had been chaplain to the lute 
Queen Catherine, was summarily executed at 
Chelmsford, in Essex, for some words spoken to 
the like effect.* Meanwhile the insurrection north 
of the Trent spread from Yorkshire into Durham, 
Northumberland, Westmoreland, and Lancashire; 
and nothing seemed wanting hut a proper leader, 
and courage mid resolution in the noblemen*and 
gentry, to overthrow this most tyrannical govern¬ 
ment. flenrv was greatly alarmed ; but lie told 
Wnothesley that he would rather sell all his plate 
than fail to subdue these traitors, “ in such sort 
that all others should take warning by their 
exampleand, in fact, he was so poor at the 
time, that lie was obliged to order Cromwell to go 
to the jewel-house ill the Tower, and take theit:- 
lioni a» much nlate as lie thought could possibly 
be spared, and have it coined immediately ; as 
also to trv what sums might he borrowed in his 
name; “and with all men to shift and manage to 
the best of Ins power; so that lie might, besides 
these suns, have a convenient furniture, whatso¬ 
ever might happen.”t “ His grace,” continues 
the letter, “ appeareth to fear much this matter, 
especially if he should want money; for, in the 
Lord Durey, his grace told me, he had no great 
trust. And Ins grace would have this matter for 
money well followed ; for there restelh, with you, 
all our hope.” 

Some money was sent to the Earl of Suffolk, 
who was now at Newark, and who made a good 
use of it m buying over some of the ringleaders, 
and m exciting jealousies and dissensions among 
the ignorant insurgents. The Earl of Shrewsbury 
was constituted the king’s lieutenant* north of 
Trent.; and the Duke of Norfolk was dispatched 
into Yorkshire with the Marquess of Exeter and 
tin army of live thousand men. Including all the 
forces, there was a regular army of about ten 
thousand men in the field; hut the rebels at one 
time were estimated at forty thousand, being under 
the nominal command of Robert Aslce, a gentleman 
of Yorkshire, who was not destitute either of talent 
or of energy. These men of the North had given # 
a religious character to their rising, and had bound 
themselves by oath to stand by each other “ for the 
love which they bore to Almighty God, his faith, 
the holy church, the king’s person and the persons 
of the nobility, to expel till villain blood and evil 
counsellors from the privy council, not for any 
private profit, nor to do displeasure to any private 
person, nor to slay or murder through envy, hut 
for the restitution of the church and the suppression 
of heretics and their opinions.” They painted on 

• Stow. 1 

+ Letter from Wriothesley, superscribed, “ To the Right Honour- i 
able and my singular good Lord, my Lord Pi ivy Seal ^Cromwell). 

In haste, haste fur thy life It is merely dated Windsor, this Wed¬ 
nesday morning. The ongiuul is in the Chapter House. 


their banners the figure of Christ in his agony; 
they wore upon their sleeves the emblem of the 
five wounds of the Saviour, with the name of 
Jesus; and they called their march “The Pilgrim¬ 
age of Grace.” Wherever they advanced they 
restored the monks and nuns to their houses; and 
by tremendous threats they compelled the people 
to take their oaths and join their ranks. Every 
man was summoned to he at a place ol' , ’ren- 
dezvous at a fixed hour and in his best array, 
as he would answer for it before the High 
Judge at the day of doom, us lie would avoid 
the pulling down of his house, the loss of his 
goods, and the destruction of his body. Tile cities 
of Hull, York, and Pontefract admitted the Pilgrims 
of Grace, and took the vows. The lords Darcy, 
Lumley, Latimer, and Neville, together with 
Edward Lee, Archbishop of York, with a vast 
number of the knights and gentlemen of the 
northern counties, joined the insurgents; but this 
circumstance of the tremendous threats favoured 
their pleading afterwards that thev had done so 
upon compulsion. The undisciplined host was 
amenable to no authority, and there arose many 
conflicting opinions us to the proper inode of con¬ 
ducting their campaign. It is also very evident 
that some of their chiefs were already bought by 
Suffolk, for there was much difference of opinion 
and contention in the camp. “ It appeareth,” 
writes Wiiotheslcv, “that they will fall to talking, 
and, if the rest, take that way, it. will not he long 
ere one pair of light legs will he worth five pair of 
hands to them. . . . The passages at Nottingham 
and Newark are securely fortified, so that the 
rebels may he certainly kept on that side, and so 
enforced shortly to disperse'or to eat their lingers.” 
When they moved upon Doncaster they were 
checked by the Earl of Shrewsbury and the Duke 
of Norfolk, who had drawn out a strong battery of 
cannon in front of the town. The royal army, 
however, readily agreed to an armistice, during 
which the insurgents named delegates, who laid 
their demands before the king, who, in the mean 
time, had sent more money to the Duke of Suffolk. f 
The king also dispatched the lord admiral Howard 
and other soldiers and statesmen to the north, with 
most elaborate instructions as to the way in which 
they were to proceed with the rebels. They were 
particularly charged to withdraw all fear of punish- 
H|ent from the Lord Darcy and the rest of the 
nobility that had joined the people; to oiler them 
safe conducts for the present, and a free pardon 
for the future, “ provided only that they would, in 
their deeds, show themselves ready ami willing to 
do all things that might tend to the repairing of 
his grace’s honour, which, amongst his foreign 
enemies, would be touched by this, tlieir insurrec¬ 
tion.”f 

The paper presented by the Northern delegates 

• Tbt sum Rent at this time amounted to about ten thousand pounds, 
and Wriothesley, in the name ol‘ the kin*?, thanked Cromwell lot the 
“ great labours and travails” he hud taken hi the getting ol this logo 
ther .—State Papers 

t Letter of the King .—State Pipers. 
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was longer titan that which had been sent up by 
the men of Lincolnshire, hut, the chief grounds of 
complaint were the same, in both. The most 
striking of the additional clauses (to some of which 
lie ■nrv deigned not to reply) were that the heresies 
of WyclifV, [loss, Luther, Mohinrthon. and others, 
should he rooted out, and that all heretical books 
whatsoever should be utterly destroyed*—that the 
supiemacy of the ehuieh, inasmuch as related to 
the care of souls, should he restored to the pope, 
who should have the consecration of bishops, with 
the first-fruits and tenths, us formerly,—that the 
Ladv Maw should be declared legitimate, and the 
statutes to the contrary annulled,—that the pains 
and penalties against such as kept Imnd-guns and 
cross-bows should he repealed, unless used in the 
king’s parks and forests upon liis royal deer,— 
that parliament should he restored to its ancient 
privileges, and that the manner of conducting the 
elections of knights of the shire and members for 
boroughs should he reformed,- -that the cruel 
statute of tieason for words spoken should he 
abrogated, and that the common law should he 
used ns it was in the beginning of his grace’s reign. 
Henry himself dictated the answer. Touching 
the maintenance, of the faith, he says, he marvels 
not a little that ignorant people like them should 
go about, or take upon them to instruct, him, 
“ who something had been noted to lie learned.” 
As for the maintenance of the church, this was so 
general a proposition that, without distinctions 
made ns to which was the real and true church, no 
man could answer it.; but lie told them that, mean 
what, church they might, it pertained not to them, 
the commons, to meddle in the matter, and that 
lie could not hut reckon it. a great unkindness and 
mmatiirahiess in them to prefer that a elunl or two 
should enjoy the property of the monasteries in 
support, of vicious and abominable lives, rather 
than that he, their prince, should have the profits, 
for the support of his extreme charges incurred in 
their defence. Touching the laws, lie told them 
that blind men were no judges of colours; that it 
could he clearly proved there never were so many 
wholesome, commodious, and beneficial laws ; and 
that it was absurd in them to think that, after 
lining so long a king, he did not know better than 
when he came first to the throne what was for the 
common good and what was not. The men in his 
council, he said, were good men,—just and tijwe 
executors both of God's laws and his. It is true 
that they were not all of noble birth, but no more 
were the councillors at the beginning of his reign 
left him by Ins father, who were mostly “scant 
well-born gentlemen, of no great, lands, and the 
rest lawyers and priests.” In the end, he told 
them that the greatest concession he could make 
was, to pardon them their rebellion upon their 
delivering up to him “ ten of their ringleaders and 
provokers, such as he should name and appoint.”* 

• Staff* Papers; from a fair copy preserved in the Chapter House. 
The lettoi is supposed to he lu the handwriting of Sir Ralph Saddler, i 
but there ate a lew minute corrections in the king’s hand. 


The insurgents rejected these terms, and kept 
the field; nor did the. royal army consider itself 
strong enough to hazard a battle. Henry was put 
to his straits in order to send six thousand pounds 
more to the north ; and the Duke of Norfolk and 
the lord admiral were ordered to look after and 
fortify the fords of the Don, the works at Notting¬ 
ham, and the bridges and fords there. By this 
time it was the 21st o( November; the. weather 
was cold and stormy, and the rebels began to feel 
an anxiety to return to their agricultuial labours. 
The Duke of Norfolk, however, was again glad 1o 
negotiate, and he made more promises than the 
king would ratify; for Henry thought that his 
honour would he much touched if lie granted them 
a free pardon, and he showed great ill-humour to 
the duke. The insurgents now became furious, 
and the royal army was compelled to lelreat to the 
south of the Hon and the Trent. At one moment 
the court was greatly alarmed lest the insurgents 
should cross the Trent, and “ corrupt, or oppress 
and spoil” the subjects in the south ; and hot for 
a sudden rising of the river, and the precaution 
taken of fortifying the bridges, it appears that this 
would have happened. At last Norfolk was autho¬ 
rised to give such assurances to the rebels ns 
induced them to separate; and the king wrote 
gracious letters to his “ trusty and well-beloved” 
Captain Aske, Lord Darcy, and others, expressing 
his earnest desire to see. and converse with them, 
trusting that they were in heart repentant, and 
that he should have cause to reward them for their 
fidelity. They were both wise enough to decline 
the invitation ; Imt Aske, it should seem, really 
undertook to oppose, if not to betray his parly.* 
Though Henry did not give his subjects m ilu- 
north credit for much wisdom, they wore keen 
enough to see that lie had no intention whatever 
of keeping his promises, and that he wots, on the 
contrary, .artfully devising means by which lie 
might glut, his revenge. 

a.i>. 1 or! 7. ---As early as the 23rd of January 
hills and scrolls were, stuck up, by night, upon the 
church doors, containing these, words:—“Com¬ 
mons, ke ye true among yourselves, and stick one 
to another, for the gentlemen have deceived you ; 
but yet, if need he, ye shall lack no captains.” 
In spite of all the efforts made to produce a luke¬ 
warmness or desire of division among the people, 
they met in arms in the beginning of February. 
But most of their leaders had bargained to betray 
them ; the royal army was reinforced, and admitted 
into the heart of the country, and, after failing in 
three or four sieges of towns or castles, the insur¬ 
gents were disheartened and again dispersed ; 
every man doubting of the good faith of his captain, 
and looking only to the preservation of his own life. 
The Lord Darcy, Robert Aske, and most of the 
original leaders, not excepting those who had 
betrayed the cause, were taken, sent to London, 
and there ordered for execution as traitors in the 
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month of June.* The king’s banner was unfolded ; 
martial law was proclaimed in all the northern 
counties ; and Ilenry wrote minute instructions to 
the Duke of Norfolk, fearing that that nobleman 
might he too lenient. “ Our pleasure is,” saitli 
the king, “ that before you shall close up our 
said banner again,you shall in anywise cause such 
dreadful execution to be done upon a good number 
of the inhabitants of every town, village, and 
hamlet as have offended in this rebellion, as well by 
the hanging them up in trees as «by the quartering of 
them, and the setting of their head and quarters in 
every town, great and small, and in all such other 
places, as.they may be a fearful spectacle to all 
other hereafter that would practise any like matter, 
which we require you to do, without pity or respect, 
uerording to our former letters.”+ The monks 
had stood too conspicuously foremost in the van to 
escape, his vengeance ; and after naming some of 
them whom he wishes to he sent up to him with 
all speed, he adds, — “ And forasmuch as all 
these troubles have, ensued by the solicitations and 
traitorous conspiracies of the monks and canons of 
those parties (parts), we desire and pray you, at 
your repair to Sawley, llexham, Newmmster, Lun- 
licreost, St. Agatlm, and all such other places as have, 
made any manner of icsislance, or in anywise con¬ 
spired, or kept their houses with any force, since the 
appointment at Doncaster, you shall, without pity 
or circumstance, now that our banner is displayed, 
cause all the monks and canons that be. in anywise 
faulty to be tied up without further delay or ceie- 
nrony, to the terrible example of others, wherein we 
think you shall do unto us high service.”J When 
the North had been converted into a shambles, 
and the pleasant banks of the Tweed, the Tyne, 
the Tees, the Don, and the Trent were, loathsome 
with the number of ghastly heads and reeking 
members, a pardou was proclaimed ; and the king 
felicitated himself and his ministers on the whole¬ 
some vigour of government. But the persecution 
of the monks continued ; and Henry wrote to the 
Karl of Surrey and others, in the north, that they 
must with good dexterity charge all the monks 
there with grievous offences, thereby to try their 
minds, and sec whether they would not conform 
themselves gladly to his will in ecclesiastical 
matters, and go to the other houses of their coat 
appointed for them, or else receive the secular 
habit.§ 

It is now time to allude to Cardinal Pole, the 
man that threw the greatest bitterness into the cup 

• They weie attainted in the Court of the Lord Hi«h Steward. 
Lord Dairy waa nut sent back fioni Loudon, but was executed at 
Tower Hill; A»ke was sent down to \oik, and executed then* ; 
Constable sutl'eivd at Hull; Loid Hussey at Lincoln; and other 
leaders of b*ss name at other places. 

I Slate Pa pei s. 

X State Papeis —The pleasing prospect of ldood did not blind the 
hiny to the charms of confiscation and forfeiture In the same letter 
to Norfolk, ho suvs ,—“ We desire nod pray you to have yood respect 
to the coils** i v at ion of the lauds and yoods of all su. h us shall be now 
attainted, that we may have them m safety, to be yivou, if we shall be 
so disposed, to such persous as have truly served us: for we be 
informed that there weie amongst them, divers freeholders and nch 
men, whose lands and yoods well looked uutowdl reward others 
"ell, that, with their truths, have deserved the same.” 

§ State Papers. 
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of the absolute Ilenry, and that recorded his infamy 
in strains of eloquence which the world could not 
forget. Reginald Pole was the son of Sir ltielmrd 
Pole, by Margaret, Countess of Salisbury, daughter 
to George, Duke of Clarence, the unfortunate 
brother of Edward IV. He was thus second cousin 
to the king, and Henry, allowing the claim of con¬ 
sanguinity, and being charmed with the abilities 
of his young relative, patronised and protected 
him, allowing him a handsome pension, upon 
which he studied and lived a considerable number 
of years in the universities of trance and Italy. 
The king had been disposed to confer upon him 
the richest promdtiuu in his dominions, but he 
exacted in return that the eloquent churchman 
should defend his divorce from Catherine, Ins 
assumption of supremacy, and all his other extreme 
measures, and this Pole was too high-minded to 
undertake. After several negotiations they quar¬ 
relled outright, and, on Henry’s rupture with the 
church, Pole declined all preferment in England, 
and retiring to the north of Italy, he assailed the 
king both with argument and most stinging invec¬ 
tive. lie spread the infamy of the murder of 
Sir Thomas More through all Europe : his gicat 
work, entitled 4 Dc IJniouc. Ecelcsiastica (On 
Ecclesiastical Union), was the best defence of the 
rights of the Romish church ; and even where it 
failed in argument, it. touched the king to the quick 
by exposing the baseness and the selfishness of hfs 
motives. Paul III. invited this noble English 
champion to Rome. For awhile Reginald Pole 
hesitated, for he feared what might befall his 
friends and relatives in England ; hut at last, in 
the end of 1530, he repaired to the Vatican, entered 
into the pope’s service, and received a cardinal's 
hat. This was at the very moment that the. insur¬ 
rection was raging in the northern counties. The*, 
pope, it appears, thought that this demonstration 
would terrify Henry into a reconciliation with the. 
church ; but, if it failed to do this, the. occasion 
would he most favourable, for extending liia protec¬ 
tion to the monks and their party, and for slinking 
the king on his throne. He. named Cardinal Pole 
legate beyond the Alps, and intrusted him with 
extraordinary powers,—the design of which, un¬ 
doubtedly, was to act upon Henry both by per¬ 
suasion and by force, allied with no small degree 
* of craft. Intimidated by the threats of his loving 
co%sin of England, who had requested him to 
arrest the cardinal and deliver linn up, Francis 
refused to see Pole, on his passage through France, 
and on reaching Cambray he was denied permis¬ 
sion to enter the territory of the Emperor Charles. 
The cardinal had been supplied with money to remit 
to the insurgents ; and he was instructed to treat 
with some of the» neighbouring princes who were 
supposed by the court of Rome to be likelv to exert 
themselves in the cause of the Catholic faith, and 
to support the rebels in England, notwithstanding 
the dangerous precedent that would he thereby 
established ; hut the insurrection was suppressed 
before Pole reached the frontiers of Flanders, and he 
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suon found tlmt his own pcrsonVas in danger from 
the far-reaching hands of Ilenry, who proclaimed 
him a traitor, and offered fifty thousand crowns to 
any man that should firing him his head ; while 
his minister, the indefatigable Cromwell, vowed 
that he would make the rardimd eat his own heart 
through vexation ! Pole, was thus reduced to study 
how he should save his own life ; ami, being unable 
to hold any communication with England, or to do 
anything in behalf of the church, he returned to 
Rome in the month of August, being followed 
across the Alps by the loud rinses of the king.* 

On the 1 Utli of October Jane Seymour gave 
birth, at Hampton Court, to a s*i, and died twelve 
days after.f The king’s joy at having an heir 
male seems to have been greater than his grief for 
the loss of Ins wife; and the infant Edward, who 
succeeded him on the throne, was immediately 
created Prince of Wales,f Duke of Cornwall, and 

* J'ole, T'.pi'd.-— Itmurt. 

+ 'I ho si ox,), si> Um-> told in all hislorios.nl 1’iinee Kdw.nil’s bointj 
hi nil phi into tin* umhi l>v means <>| th<* t’ii"-.uo.tn ojummIioii. and by 
the suciifire’of his mother's lilc\ is ,1 complete t.ddo 1h.it seems to 
have hist pioeecded tioiu the lei tile mi.i”in.ition ol Sandeis, the 
Jesuit, ll \v;is hmp apo stated tiv StiV|e and otheis, on tin* au- 
thori'y of ihe ollici.il iieeomit ol hot funeral >u the lleiald's olhoe, and 
htis l.ooti eh*.lily |no\od h\ the learned editoi ol the State I’apeis, 
that Jane Sejiuom hd not die lilltwche days attei tlit* hnlli of 
lalw.irtl. TIei death was owmp t-> hei haMlip been suflered 1 <» lake 
eold and eat impiopci loud.- Set* Statr Paja /x- Itis/mtf h to thi Am- 
ha\sit'hn in Fitunc 

The follow in p left in, on the Ini th ol I’d w ai d. w as v. i it ten In Ck un¬ 
well h\ Latimer, who h.nl hern made Jbsliop ol Wotieslei al»out two 
years heloie:— 

" Kipht hmioialili*, Sa/nti m m Cfu i\to Ji \u. And, v mi, hote is no 
h*ss joy in p and lepueiu” in these p.utx lot the lutllt t>f »nn imme, 
whom we hunpeied tor so lonp. than then* was ( I tn>\\) iii'n mono, 
at the hmh ol St. John Baptist, as tins l>t*.tt«-t, Mattel K\.nu e, ean 
tell you G.ul pi\e us sill piace to Meld due thanl.s to om I,«»id find 
Godot Knpland , for \only he hath showed linn-ell God ot lhiplaml, 
or uithei an Kuplisli tiod.it weionsidei .tnd jtondei wt'l all his pin 
eeedines witli us limn tune t > time, lit* hath owreonie all om ill¬ 
ness witli his exoeeditip pooduess. m» that we ate now mote titan 
compelled to «ervo him, seek his ehu\, pioniote Ids wmd, tl the 
dent of a’,1 de\its In* not in ns AYe hue now the sloop of lam 
trusts ami the stay of iam e.\pet fatnm* . let us pi.tv lot Ins pie»ei\a* 
tioii. And I, lot my pai I, w ill wish that lus piaee alwav s line* and 
even now front the hepmiumr, pmeniois, lost! Helms, and olheem ot 
ripht judgments, nt n/itimi/m un/nii'nn non optima r<lm nfm/ir ill pi art tin. 
Hut what a pieat fool am 1 ! so. what dewitimi show el It inani times 
hut little itiseielion. And thus the God of Kupland In* ovei with vm 
in all ymti piueeedtups. The UHh of OitoLei, now at 11 aitlelmiv * — 
Sfatr I’apt i s 

Hut the bishop w IS fatlly hi’itell m this s1\le hi the eh.tiu dl'n 
At :i time whi'ii l*t lure lvlw.ml was not ipnte eh*ieii months old, 
Amlley eould u<it find teims 1t> espifss his wonderful mi lues The 
tollowmp is an evtt.w t of a lettei he .oldiex-es lo (hunt'' ell, v. hmn lie 
hfseet lies to t lumk his piaee tile l%iup lot lniiiselt and the Kail ol 
t >\loid tot lniMup had 1 < enet* to \ isit a lid *■ ee my lot d pr mi e’s j.'i ace 

I assme vout lo'd-hip I uc\et saw so poodlv ji child ot his ape, so 
meny, so pleasant, *•«» *.'<>od and louup eouutenaiiee. and ■ u eai nest, an 
eye, asit wen* a mpe iudpmnil towards eiery peismi llmf lep.inelh 
to his pi a (*e, anil, ’is it seenieth to me, thanks lie lo our I.old, lus 
praee im-ieaseth well in the an that he is m. And albeit a little his 
piaee s flesh deeayetli, let he sliootefh out in length, and wavth turn 
and still, and ean Medlat-th stand, and would advanee luflise> v - to 
mme and po d they would su|h*i hnn ; hut, as me seemelh, the^ do 
yet best, cmi.iileiinp hi- piaee isyet temlei, tlmt he should not strain 
himself, ns Ills own emiiape would ‘■cur him,fill he rmne above a year 
of ape. I was liplit pi.id to uudetsbiiid t!u*re that the kiop’*? niajestv 
will have his piaee mumed limn llavejinp, now apainsl wmtei tune, 
lor surely it seemeth to me that the house will be a cold house toi 
winter; nut, for sum met. d is a pood, and a pnodh air. 1 eannot com¬ 
prehend not desciibe the poodlv, lowardly .pialitu* . that is m my 
hud puiice s firace He is sent ot \lmipht\ God lot all our emnforts 
My daily and emitinual piaiei is, and shall be, lor his pood and pros¬ 
perous preservation, and to make his place an old piinee ; be«*eehuD' 
your pood lordship to lemlei to the knip's majesty thanks, in all our 
names, as is above said." Stilt r Pa/jrrs 

J Such is the common account (see Nicolas, Sinopsis of the Peer- 
ape, l. 7)- Kdward, howevei, tells us luinsell, in his Journal, that he 
was only about to be created lb nice of Wales, Duke of Cornwall, and 
Count Palatine of Chester, w h<*n liis father died, ibirnet ((I istory 
of the Kefoimillion) says that Ilenrv, towaids the end of lus life, 
designed to create his son Puttee of Wales ; for though he w as called 
so, an tlio lieijs of this crown are, yet he was not by a formal eieatnm 
invested with that dignity. The formal creation designed by Henry 


Earl of Chester, his maternal uncle, Edward Sey¬ 
mour, being made Lord Beauchamp and Earl of 
Hereford. “ Then also William J’aulet and John 
Russell began their races in the lists of honour. 
Panic! being made treasurer, and Russell comp¬ 
troller of the king’s household, and both being 
sworn of the privy council : neither was here their 
■nun v/lrn, the one being afterwards raised to Lord 
Treasurer of England and Marquess of Winchester, 
the other, Russell, to be Earl of Bedford.” These 
latter promotions, however, did not take place till 
the next reign.* 

Meanwhile “ the king continued much prone to 
reformation, especially if anything might be gotten 
by it.”t Nothing was more easy than to prove 
that all the monastic orders had been engaged in 
the late instil reetion ; and, as many of the richest 
abbeys and priories remained as yet untouched, 
there was no want of wise counsellors, anxious to 
share in the spoils, to recommend the suppression 
of till of them. In some eases, out of a dread of 
martial law, or what was equally bad, a prosecution 
for high treason, the abbots surtendereil, gave, and 
ginnteil their abbess unto the kina, bis heirs and 
assigns for ever; but si ill many replied, like the 
Prior of Henlon in Somersetshire, “ that they 
would not. be light, and hasty in giving up those 
tilings which were not theirs to give, being de¬ 
dicated to Almighty God, for sen ice lo be done to 
bis honour eontinualK, with other many good 
deeds of clinritv winch be daily done in then 
houses to their Christum iieh>hbouis.”{ These 
recusants were treated with great seventy. The 
prisons were crowded with priors and monks, who 
died so rapidly m their places of confinement as In 
excite a dreadful suspicion. 

• Without wailing for a needless act of pailin- 
inent, the king suppressed many other houses, and 
soon alter, with the full consent, of Lords and 
Commons, finished this business by seizing all the 
abbeys without exception, and all the rest ol the 
jeligious houses, except a very few, which were 
spared at, the earnest petition of the people, or 
given up to the icpie; entatives of their original 
founders. Before proceeding to the final sup¬ 
pression, under pretext of checking the super¬ 
stitious worshipping ot images, lu: had laid bare 
their altars and stripped their shrines of every¬ 
thing that was valuable ; nor did he spare the rich 
robins and the (Tumbling bones of the dead. At 
the distance of four hundred years, exasperated at 
that extraordinary man’s opposition to the royal 
prerogative, he determined to have vengeance upon* 
the bones and relies of Thomas a Bucket. Thi 
martyr’s tomb was broken open, and, by an insane 
process, worthy of a Neio in a Caligula, a criminal 
information xvas filed against him as “ Thomas 
Beckct, sometime Archbishop of Canterbury,” and 
he was formally cited to appear in court and 
answer to the charges. Thirty days were allowed 

sei*ms to have been a solemn coronation ol’ his son, Ronicwhnt sinnla*’ 
to what took place in the ease of l’ruiee [lleiuy, the eldest son <>f 
Henry LI. 

# It is hop Godwin. -j Ibid. J Ellis's Grig. Letters. 
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the saint, but wo need scarcely inform our readers 
that his dishonoured hones rested quietly at Can¬ 
terbury and did not appear to plead in West¬ 
minster Hull. We have repeatedly noticed Henry’s 
nice attention to the forms of law and justice : on 
the present occasion, when Bechet might have, 
hoc n declared contumacious, and have hud judg¬ 
ment passed against him for default of appearance, 
the king, by his special grace, assigned him coun¬ 
sel to plead for him. With due solemnity the 
court opened its proceedings oti the I 1th of June, 
15311. The attorney-general eloquently exposed 
the case for the pioseoulion ; and the advocates of 
the saint*, who no doubt spoke less boldly, Here 
heard in dell nee: and that being over, sentence 
was pronounced that Bechet had been guilty of 
rebellion, Ireason, and contumacy; that his hones 
Humid he burned as a lesson to the living not to 
oppose the io\al will ; and that the lieli offerings 
with which many generations of men, native and 
lareign, had emiehed his shrine should lie Im¬ 
itated to the crown as the personal property of the 
traitor. In the month of August Cromwell, who 
must have smiled tit the course pursued, sent down 
some of ins commissioners to Canterbury, who 
executed their lash so well that they Idled two 
immense cutlers, with gold and jewels, each of 
them so heavy that it required eight strong men to 
lilt it* “ Among the rest was a stone of especial 
lustre, called the J>oi/ul of France, olhued bv 
Louis YIL, King of France, in the year 1179, 
together with a great massy cup of gold, at what 
time lie also bestowed an annuity on the monks of 
that church of an hundred tuns of wine. This 
stone was alterwaids highly prized by the king, 
wlio did continually wear it on bis thumb.”|- A 
few months after the king, by proclamation, stated 
to his people, that,, forasmuch as it now clearly 
appeals Thomas Bec.ket had been killed, in a riot 
provoked by his own obstinacy and insolence, and 
bail been canonised by the Bishop of Rome 
merely because lie was a champion of that usurped 
authority, be now deemed it proper to declare that 
lie was no saint whatever, but a rebel and traitor 
to his prince, and that therefore be, the king, 
strictly commanded that, be should not be any 
longer esteemed or called a saint,•—that all images 

* The followin'; amusing passage'* telei tit a \i-it paid l»y Madame 
ili* Muni icuil In Jleeket’s slirmc tin* \eai bcloie its destruction .— 

“ Anil *«> ve-Uenlav tin* Mastei ot tin* Hulls, in tin* nioiiimg, iliil 
present hei a plenteous dish ol liesh stuigcoii, anil m>, by ton ot the 
clot k, she, Ium gentlewomen, and t In* sa.il ambassadoi, went to the 
chuieh, where 1 showed lun Saint. Thomas's shrine, and ull such other 
t lungs worthy of sight; at the wiueh she was not little mnvdlai of 
theyunt ru/ies thnrnf, savin" to he innnnieiabU*, and that if she had 
not. seen it, all the men in the world eould never a made her to 
believe it. Thus, oveilookiug .1 ml Mewing nnne than nil limn, as 
well the shiuie as Thomas’s head, being at both set cushions to kneel, 
ami the piior, opening Saint Thomas’s liead, savin" to hoi tluee tunes, 
“ This is Saint Thomas’s head,” and otVeie.l her t<i kiss it; but she 
neither kneeled nor would kiss it, but still view mg the riches theieof. 
So she departed, and went to her lodging 1o dinner, and altei the 
same to entertain her with honest pastime'-. And about ft mi of the 
clock, the Tauil Print did scud her a piesent of couejs, capons, 
thickens, with diveis ft mis, plenty, inasmuch that she said, “ What 
shall we do with so many capons? Let the Lord Prioi conn* and 
help us to eat them, to-ieouow at dinnci,” and m> thanked him 
heartily for the said present. At night she did sup with the said 
ambassador, and thus we remain in making ol‘ good cheer,”— State 
J <tiicis.—Letter ftom Venniston to Cromwell, 

T Godwin, 


awl pictures of bim should be destroyed,—and 
tlmt his name and remembrance should be erased 
out of all books under pain of bis majesty’s indig¬ 
nation and imprisonment at bis grace’s pleasure.* 
Ollier shrines bad been plundered before, and 
certain miraculous images and relics of saints bad 
been broken in pieces at St. Paul’s Cross, and the 
machinery exposed by which some of the monks 
bad deluded the superstitious people; but now 
every shrine was laid bare, or, if any escaped, it 
was owing to the. poverty of their decorations and 
offerings. Among the rest of these condemned 
images there was a crucifix in South Wales, called 
by the common people' David Darvcl Oatberen, 
which, according to an ancient legend or prophecy, 
was one day to lire a whole forest. It happened 
at this time that there was one Forest., a friar, 
who, after taking the oath of supremacy, bad re¬ 
pented of the deed, and declared it unlawful; 
w hereby be Wits .condemned as a relapsed traitor 
and heretic. Hitherto Henry bad burned tlie. re¬ 
formers, and banged the Catholics-; but on the 
present occasion be. could not resist the temptation 
to make a point, or to figure as a mighty engine of 
laic and a fullillor of piophecv. The miraculous 
image was conveyed from Wales to Smithlieid, to 
serve as fuel, will) fagots and other materials; and 
there, on the 22nd of May (1539), the monk was 
banged up by the armpits, and underneath him a 
(ire was made of the image, x\herewith be was 
slowly burned ; tints, by bis death, making good 
the prophecy that the image, should lire a whole 
forest ! There was a pulpit erected near the stake, 
from which Hugh Latimer, now Bishop of Wor¬ 
cester, pleached a sermon; and there was also a 
scaffold in the centre, for the accommodation of 
the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, the laud Ad¬ 
miral Howard, the Lord Privy Seal (Cromwell), 
and divers others of the council, together with Sir 
Richard Gresham, lord mayor, and many citizens 
of repute, w ho stayed to witness the frightful exe¬ 
cution. By frequent spectacles like these was the 
mind of England brutalised to a degree scarcely 
ever seen before if 

In the filial seizures of the abbeys and monas- 

• Wilkins, Concilia. The Protestant party, if we m.n so call tin m, 
had bccu tin some time piessmg toi an exposuic of counteilt d 
imuides and idles. In the month of August of ihr pi cued mg vai 
\m- lind Aielibishoj) Cranium viHiu" Hies* nonN to Ciomw’ell . 
“ Jruiher, because that 1 hate in threat suspei L that Saint Thomas ol 
Cnmeibiuy his blond, m Christ's Church in Ciuitri bm>. is but .1 
feigned tluu", and made of some red ochio, or of such like mallei I 
hose cell your lordship that Li. Lee and |)r. Jlarhoui, ms chaplains, 
may have the king's commission to try and examine that and all 
othei like things there.”— State I’tt/in\. 

t Hall.—Stow.—Godwin. Accoidiug to Ilall, the following b.n- 
barmis verses weie set up iu great letleis upon the stake ol gallows 
to which the filar was bound.— 

David Darvcl Gatheren, 

As K.iith Ihe Welshmen. 

Fetched outlaws out of hell. 

Now is he come, with spear and shield, 
lu hame-sto hum 111 Southfield, 

For iu Wales he may not dwell. 

And Forest the fiiiu. 

That obstinate hat, 

That wilfully shall be dead, 

1 11 bis conlumac.y 

The gospel doth deny 

The lung to be supreme head. 
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teries the richest fell first. After Canterbury, 
Battle Abbey; Merton, in Surrey; Stratford, in 
Essex; Lewes, in Sussex; the Charter House, 
the Black Friars, the Grey Friars, and the 
White Friars, in London, felt the fury of the same 
whirlwind, which gradually blew over the whole 
land, until in the spring of the year 1540, all the 
monastic establishments of the kingdom were sup¬ 
pressed, and the mass of their landed property 
was divided among courtiers and parasites. The 
gold and silver and costly jewels of shrines had 
partly gone in that direction, and had partly been 
kept for the king’s use. The troubled fountain of 
the Reformation, it has been said, sent forth 
streams—the one of sweet, the other of bitter 
waters.* It is the duty of an impartial historian 
to dwell for a time by the bitter streams. Between 
the ignorant zealots of the new doctrines, and the 
rudeness of the men employed in the suppression, 
who were all most anxious for spoil, and who pro¬ 
bably cared little for any form of religion, or any 
decency of worship, innumerable works of art 
were destroyed, and magnificent specimens of 
architecture were defaced and left rooliess ; statues 
and pictures, many of them the productions of 
Italian masters, and which had, in the eye of taste, 
a sort of holiness independent of saints and ma¬ 
donnas, were broken to pieces or burnt. The 
Mosaic pavements of the chapels were tom up, 
anil the same brutal hands smashed the painted 
windows, which almost more, than anything gave 
beauty and glory to our old abbeys and cathedrals. 
The church-bells were gambled for, and sold 
into Russia and other countries. Horses were 
tethered to the high altar; cattle were kept in 
stall in the recesses of the shrines and in the 
chapels ; and these, according to good authority, 
were, at times, the least bestial of the occupants. 
The libraries—of which all the great houses con¬ 
tained one, numerously, if not well stocked, hut 
wherein, no doubt, existed many a book in manu¬ 
script which we would now willingly possess— 
were treated with the greatest contempt. And 
here we should wonder that the enlightened men 
who promoted the Reformation did not interfere, 
were we not convinced of the danger of opposing 
the king’s will, and of the ruffianly character of 
the persons to whom the task of suppression and 
destruction was committed. “ Some books, weye 
reserved to scour their candlesticks, some to rlib 
their boots, some sold to the grocers and soap¬ 
boilers, and some sent over sea to bookbinders, 
not in small numbers, hut at times whole shipsful, 
to the wondering of foreign nations ; n single mer¬ 
chant purchasing, at forty shillings a-piece, two 
noble libraries to be used as grey paper, and such 
as, having already sufficed for ten years, were abun¬ 
dantly enough (says the eye-witness whose words 
are here quoted) for many years more.”f 

All the abbeys were totally dismantled except in 
the cases where they happened to be the parish 

• Blniif, Sketch of the Reformation in England. 

■f Speltnau, History and Fate ol'Sacrilege. 


[Book VI. 

churches also ; as was the case at St. Alban's, 
Tewkesbury, Malvern, and elsewhere, where they 
were rescued, in part, by the petitions and pecu¬ 
niary contributions of the pious inhabitants, who 
were averse to the worshiping of God in a stable. 
Cranmer and Latimer petitioned the king in some 
cases; but, as is proved by their existing letters, 
they were too dependent on the court and too fear¬ 
ful of its wrath to do very much. Latimer was 
the bolder of the two; and ev'en before the final 
dissolution he ventured to condemn in public the 
practice which Henry had already adopted, of con¬ 
verting some of the monasteries into stables—con¬ 
ceiving it a monstrous thing that abbeys, which 
were ordained for the comfort of the poor, should 
be kept for the king’s horses. “What hast thou 
to do with the king's horses ?” retorted a noble 
courtier of the right stamp. “ Horses lie the 
maintenance and part of a king’s honour, and also 
of his realm, wherefore, in speaking against them, 
ye are speaking against the king’s honour.”* 

The men who had recommended the wholesale 
spoliation of the church had represented it as a 
never-failing fund, which would enable the king to 
carry on his government with none, or but the 
slightest taxes, and would furnish lnm with the 
means of Treating and supporting earls, barons, 
and knights, and of forming excellent institul ions 
for the promotion of industry, education, and reli¬ 
gion. But, in the event, the property was squan¬ 
dered in a manner which is scarcely accountable; 
and the king had the conscience to demand from 
parliament a compensation for the expenses he 
had incurred in reforming the relti/imt. of the 
state ; and within a year after the completion of 
his measures, the slavish parliament voted him a 
subsidy of two-tenths and two-fifteenths for this 
express purpose. None of the objects spoken of 
were promoted by the money of the religious 
houses, always excepting the making and support¬ 
ing certain noblemen. Pauperism increased, as 
the whole body of the poor, which had been sup¬ 
ported by the monks, who had funds for that pur¬ 
pose, were thrown clamorous and desperate, and 
unprepared for, and unprovided with, employ¬ 
ment, upon the wondering nation, which had not 
before been aware of the extent of the evil. Edu¬ 
cation declined most rapidly ; the schools kept in 
the monasteries were at an end; and other schools 
and even the universities were comparatively de¬ 
serted. Religion was not promoted—for nothing 
but miserable stipends were given to the preachers, 
and none but poor and unlettered men would ac¬ 
cept the office. To preach at St. Paul’s Cross 
had been a great object, of clerical ambition; but 
now there was a difficulty of finding a sufficient 
number of preachers for that duty; and about four 
years after the final suppression, Bonner, Bishop 
of London, wrote to Parker, then master of Corpus, 
importuning him to send him some help from 
Cambridge; and, not long after, during the short 
reign of Edward VI., Latimer said, “I think there 

• Latimer’s Sermons. 
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be at this day ten thousand students less than were 
within these twenty years.” The rural parishes 
w ere served by priests who had scarcely the Tudi- 
nients of education. Following an example set them 
by the king, who required Cromwell to give a 
benefit to a priest who was kept in the royal ser¬ 
vice, because he had trained two hawks for his 
majesty’s pastime, which flew and killed their 
game very well,* the patrons of livings gave them 
to their menials its wages or rewards,—to their 
gardeners, to the keepers flf their hawks and 
hounds; or otherwise they let in fee both glebe 
and parsonage ; so that whoever was piesentcd to 
the benalice would have neither roof to dwell 
under, nor land to live upon, being but too happy 
if his tithes afforded him a chamber at an ale¬ 
house, with the worshipful society of the dicers 
and drinkers who frequented it. According to 
Latimer, the parish priest, under these circum¬ 
stances, frequently kept an ale-house himself—thus 
uniting the more profitable calling of a tapster to 
that of a preacher of the gospel.f 

So completely were the funds absorbed, and so 
greedy were the courtiers in keeping what they 
got, that no proper recompense was reserved for 
Miles Covcrdale and his associates, who translated 
and printed the first complete English Bible—the 
greatest achievement of the age, and the measure 
that most effectually promoted the Reformation. 
Covcrdale himself was left in great poverty; and 
the printers, in order to cover their expenses, were 
obliged to put a high price upon their copies, thus 
impeding the circulation of the book, and thwart¬ 
ing the wishes expressed by the king himself.J 
The destruction of the monasteries left important 
gups even in the physical accommodations of the 
people, which not a pound sterling of the spoil was 
devoted to fill up. They had been hospitals, in¬ 
firmaries, and dispeusaries for tie poor,—cara- 


* Letter fiom Fitzwillinm to Cromwell, dated nt 1 lump ton Court, 
tlie 12th September, 1537- The whole passage merits quotation, 
and the solemnity of the tone must amuse the reader. ‘ " My Lord, 
one tiling there is, that the kind’s said highness, at my late icsort 
unlo ynur lordshij), willed me to speak unto yonr lordship in; and 
at my return to his truce, his highness asked whether 1 had remem¬ 
bered the same or not, which is, his grace hath u priest that yearly 
ninketh his hawks, and this year hath made him two, which*fly and 
Kill their game very well, to his highness's singular pleasure and 
fomentation; and for the Main which the said priest taketh about 
the same, his majesty would that he should have one of Mr. Be¬ 
dell’s benefices, if there be any ungiven besides that which his 
giace hath already given ; and if there he none of tho said benefices 
ungiven, that then your lordship should have him in remembrance, 
that he may hme some other when it shall full void. And thus the 
blessed Tiinity have your good loidship in his most blessed preser- 
\alien .”--State Papers. 

t Latimer k Sermons.—Strype — Spelmnn, Ilist. and Fate of Sa¬ 
crilege, with letters quoted therein, and by Leland.—Blunt’s Sketch 
of the Heformutiou. 

1 1 Tim following are extracts of letters addressed by Covcrdale and 
tirafton the printer to Cromwell, from Paris, in tho year 1538 :— 

" * print, no doubt, shall please your good lordship. The 
paper is of the best sort in France. The charge certainly is great; 
wherein we most humbly require your favourable help at this pre- 
sent., with whatsoever that shall please your good lordship to let us 


" And whereas your lordship hath added in certain inhibitions, that 
your lordship, and all the king’s most honourable council willeth no 
book from henceforth to be put in print, but that first it be licensed, 
nt the .east, by one bishop; we do most humbly beseech your lurd- 
ship to appoint certain bishops thereto, that they may be as ready to 
lead them, as other good men be to put them forth. For it U now 
Neven years since the bishops’ promise to translate and set forth the 
i , a " , a ®r t . hav " no leisure. I pray God they may have. 
1 low belt the Christian bishops have small leisure.”— Stale Papers. 


vanserais to the wayfarer,—and, in the absence of 
inns, the badness of roads, and the thinness of the 
population, their value had been felt in this re¬ 
spect both by rich and poor. In many of the 
wilder districts they had served as a nucleus of 
civilization, and sociality and hospitality were no¬ 
where to be found but within these walls. The 
Chancellor Audley, who was seldom anxioqs to 
stop the hand of the spoiler, and who partook 
largely in the spoil, ventured, in a letter to Crom¬ 
well, to beg that two of the abbeys might be left 
standing on this account; “ considering that both 
these houses be in the end of the shire of Essex, 
where little hospitality shall be kept, if these he 
dissolved: for, as for the abbey of St. John’s, by 
Colchester, it laeketh water, and St. Osyth's Abbey, 
it standeth in the marshes, not very wholesome, so 
that few will keep continual houses in either of 
them, unless it be a congregation, as there he now. 
There is also twenty houses, great and small, dis¬ 
solved in the shire of Essex already.” The mer¬ 
cenary chancellor, who was a great vender of jus¬ 
tice, continues, “ These and many other consi¬ 
derations moveth me to he a suitor for their trans¬ 
lation; and yet I will not, nor mind in anywise to 
move or speak in this matter, otherwise than shall 
stand with the king’s pleasure; nor, in good faith, 
I intend not to have any particular advantage for 
their standing.”* These houses, like others in path¬ 
less wilds, “ had been inns for the wayfaring man, 
who heard from afar the sound of the vesper-bell, 
at once inviting hipi to repose and devotion, and 
who might Bing his matins with the morning star, 
and go on his way rejoicing.”f 

Cranmer deplored the woful dissipation of the, 
church property, which he would have applied to 
the uses of religion, education, and chanty ; but 
lie had not often the courage to press this subject 
with the king, whose displeasure, more easily ex¬ 
cited than ever, was equivalent to a death-warrant. 
The archbishop, however, did what he could with 
safety to himself; and Henry, startled perhaps by 
a popular outcry, resolved to appropriate a part of 
the spoil to the advancement of religion. Par¬ 
liament passed an act for establishing new bishop¬ 
rics, deaneries, and colleges, which were to lie 
endowed with revenues raised on the lands of 
the monasteries; hut it was too late; the money 
and lands were gone, or the king and his ministers 
needed all that remained. The number of new 
bishoprics was reduced from eighteen to six— 
those of Westminster, Oxford, Peterborough, 
Bristol, Chester, and Gloucester; and these were 
so scantily endowed that they scarcely atforded the 
new bishops the means of living.; At the same 
time, fourteen abbeys and priories were converted 
into cathedrals and collegiate churches, with deans 

• State Papers.—Strype, however, has printed a letter from Aud¬ 
ley to Cromwell, asking for a grant to himself of St. Osyth's Abbey, 
but Cromwell kept the abbev for himself. 

f Blunt. 

$ Journals.—Strype.—Rymer.— Godwin.— Westminster was erected 
into a bishopric on the 17th of December, 1540: Oxford in 1541; 
Peterborough in 1541; Bristol in 1542 ; Chester )u 1542; and Glou¬ 
cester in 1541. 
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and prebendaries; but tlic king kept to himself a 
part of the lands which had been attached to them, 
and charged the chapters with the obligation of con¬ 
tributing annually to the support of the poor and 
the repair of the highways. 

In order to bring this interesting subject— 
which, notwithstanding its connexion with the 
history of religion, cannot he separated from the 
political history of the time—under one point of 
view, we have outran several contemporary events 
which we must now take up. 

Although the king had overthrown so many of 
the fundamental doctrines and practices of the 
Roman church, he would allow no man in his 
dominions the right of questioning such ns in his 
wisdom lie had thought fit to retain ; and in the 
month of November, 1538, only a few days after his 
irochiinilng Thomas a. Bucket, a rebel and traitor, 
the tires of Smithfield again Ida/.cd, and a man 
and a woman were consumed in them as Ana¬ 
baptists. But in the same month there was ano¬ 
ther prosecution for heresy, in which the king 
played personally a more conspicuous part. There 
was one John Lambert, formerly in priest's orders, 
lmt now a schoolmaster in London, who had 
adopted the views of some of the German Re¬ 
formers respecting the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. He lmd been imprisoned on charges of 
heresy, and had suffered severely ; but, being a 
bold and learned man, lie pieseuted to Dr. Taylor a 
written paper, containing bis reasons against the 
belief of the real presence of the body and blood of 
Christ in the bread and wine. l)r. Taylor con¬ 
sulted Dr. Barnes, and Barnes hud an information 
before Crannier, wlm summoned the author of the 
paper before his nrchicpiscopal court. Crannier, 
who professed precisely the same opinions as to the 
real presence, or Catholic doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion, as soon as it was safe to do so, now condemned 
them in the poor schoolmaster, who theieupon ap¬ 
pealed to the king, as the supreme head of the Eng¬ 
lish church. Henry’s early passion for polemical 
disputation had never forsaken him; and now that 
is unwieldy size, and corrupt state of body,* pre¬ 
vented his enjoying field sports and the other athletic 
e xercises which he had loved with an equal pas¬ 
sion, dogmas and polemics formed one of his prin¬ 
cipal occupations and amusements. Besides, this 
appeal of Lambert gave him an opportunity of 
asserting his spiritual supremacy in a striking 
manner, and lie therefore resolved to tty the cause 
himself. To this end he summoned as many of 
the bishops and temporal peers of the realm as 

« IIi'liryN Uiseuses .ire ymciulK n-G-in-il to n Inler diite. WV 
the best authouty l<u statin},' that <t humour,or ismik* in his be^un 
at leant as early as 1W7, or nearly ten years before his death. The 
following is an extract from a letter to tin* Kail of Sun y in that year, 
explaining the masons for u hich he eunnot make a pt ogress into the; 
noiih :—“ Nevertheless, to lie irauk with yon, which wo de-nre von 
in anywise to keep to yourself, heiug ;ui humour fallen into our le^s, 
and our physicians therefoie advising us in maviso to take so fui^n 
journey in the heat of the year, wheiebv the same might put us to 
mi liter trouble and displeasure, it hath been thought more expedient 
that we should, upon that inspect only, though the grounds before 
specified had not concurred with it, now change our dctcimiriuLiou, 
than that we should he too pieciso in that, which to us, and am 
whole realm, might after minister some cause of repentance.*’— State 
Hipn*. 
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could conveniently be present; and be ordered 
scaffolds to be lmilt. in Westminster Hull, from 
which the people might he spectators and wit¬ 
nesses of the proceedings. At the appointed time 
lie took his seat, his bloated body being clad 
in robes of white silk, to show the candidness 
of bis faith and justice. On the right baud of 
the throne were seated the bishops, and behind 
them the judges and the chief lawyers of the king¬ 
dom ; on the left sate the temporal lords; and 
behind them the gentlemen of the privy chamber, 
with the other officers of the household. Richard 
Sampson, Bishop of Chichester, opened the busi¬ 
ness of the day. lie stated that Lambert, having 
been accused of heresy, lmd appealed to the, king’s 
grace, from which circumstance his majesty was 
inclined to credit a report that the credulous people 
were verilv persuaded that, abhorring the religion 
of Isis predecessors, he had embi act'd the new 
tenets lately broached in Germany. True it, was, 
the tyranny of the court of Rome had been trouble¬ 
some to his produce: sors, but to him intoleiable, 
and therefore laid he shaken it oil’: that, -religion 
might no longer patronise idleness, he had expelled 
monks, who were no other than drones in the bee¬ 
hive : he lmd taken away the. idolatrous worship of 
images: he had committed to his subjects the 
reading and knowledge of God’s word, hitlieito 
prohibited by the church of Rome; and he hail 
made reformation in some other matters, peratl- 
venturc of los# moment, hut which also, no man 
amid deny, would much redound to the good both 
of church and commoners. But, as for other 
things, he had determined that there should be no 
change whatever in religion during his reign : and 
tins, his resolution, he now intended publicly to 
manifest. Upon the conclusion of this oiatioo 
the king rose, and, looking at the accused, ex* 
claimed, “Ho* good fellow, what is thy name ?” 
The prisoner dropped on his knees, and replied 
that his real name was Nicolson, although of many 
he was called Lambert. “Ha!” cried the king, 
“ hast thou two names ? I would not trust a 
man with two names, were he my own brother.” 
Passing, however, to the offence with which the 
prisoner was charged, the king, playing the part of 
an inquisitor, with his usual coarseness asked, 
“ Fellow, what sayest. thou touching the sacrament 
"of the altar ? Wilt thou agree to the doctrine of the 
church, or wilt thou deny that the Eucharist is the 
real body of Glrrist ?”—and here, like a devout. Ca¬ 
tholic, lie took off his cap. As the prisoner showed 
no inclination to renounce his belief, the king told 
him that, partly to show that he thirsted after no 
man’s blood, he had procured the presence of those 
grave and learned men, the bishop.-, who, by 
authority and force of argument, might bring him 
hack like a strayed sheep into the fold of the 
church. After the king had spoken and made a 
display of his theology, Crannier, Gardiner, Tun- 
stall, Stokcsloy, Sampson, and four other bishops, 
pressed the unfortunate schoolmaster with their 
learning and their logic; “ but, after all these 
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divers arguments, it was admitted that especially 
the king’s majesty liimself did most dispute with 
him.” It is said tliut Lambert, in his defence, 
“ uttered no such learning, as it was ot many sup¬ 
posed that he. both could and would have done, 
but was exceeding fearful and timorous.” Rut it 
is pretty evident that he was not allowed to say 
much ; and though he may have been brow-beaten 
and abashed in the piesence of royalty, and of so 
many great divines and nobles, he gave the 
strongest proof of courage in.adhe.ring to his opi¬ 
nion. The disputation had lasted for live hours; 
the dav was spent, and torches were brought, into 
the hall.. Upon ibis Henry thought (it to end the 
controversy in his own way. Turning to the pri¬ 
soner, he said, “What saves! thou now, fellow, 
after these solid reasons of such learned men ? 
All thou satisfied:' Wilt thou live or die?” 
“I on mu it. ni} self,” replied Lambert, “into the 
hands of your majesty.” “ Then,” said the king, 
‘‘commit thyself into the hands of God.” “My 
soul,” returned Lambert, “ indeed J do commend 
unto God, hut inv body 1 yield unto your grace’s 
clemency.” This meek and courageous reply had 
no ellirl on the king, who said, “Then must thou 
die, foi 1 will not lie the patron of heretic's.” 
Upon these words, Cromwell, as vicar-ecocial, 
lead the sentence, by which he was condemned as 
an obstinate heielic, and opponent of the truth, to 
he burnt alive. The sentence was executed in 
Smith field yvilh some circumstances of unusual 
atrocity. Cromwell, writing to Wyatt, the amlias- 
sadoi in Germany, dilates in praise of Henry’s 
conduct on this occasion. “ ft was wonderful,” 
says lie, “ to see Low princely, with what excellent 
gravity and inestimable majesty. Ins highness exer¬ 
cised the very office of supicmo head of the church 
of Faigland : how benignly his grace essayed to 
convert the miserable man : how strong and mani¬ 
fest reasons Ins highness alleged against him. 1 
wish the princes and potentates of Christendom to 
have had a meet place to have seen it.” We have 
no letters to show from the. prelates, hut Crunnier 
and the bishops concurred in the abominable pro¬ 
ceeding, although some of them besides ('runnier 
were more than suspected of going the whole 
length of the. German informers, and of entertain¬ 
ing the same notions as to the sacrament for which 
Lambert was burnt alive.* i 

Before this time the pope had not only published 
his hull of excommunication, hut had laboured to 
reconcile the great. ('atholic princes of the continent, 
in order that they might, make a crusade against 
Ileury. whose cruelties excited universal disgust. 
His great, effort, was to make up all quarrels 
between (he. King of France and the emperor; and 
by his mediation a truce for ten years was con¬ 
cluded at Nice on the 18th of June, 1538. 
During the whole of the years 1538 and 1530, 
Henry, who was unprepared for war, and who, by 
this time, had become suspicious of all his subjects, 
was kept in a constant state of alarm by reports 

• Hull,—Godwin.—Foxe.—(’oilier. 


that Francis and Charles were, about to head a 
league against him ; and great was the labour of 
his more courageous minister Cromwell to remove 
these apprehensions and jealousies.’ On one 
occasion Cromwell assures his Majesty that, there 
is no need of being so hot and cold, seeing that 
there are no ships preparing in Spain for invasion : 
mi another lie comforts Ipm with the prospect of a 
new and extended alliance among the 1’rou‘sianl 
‘princes of Germany, which will be sure to find the 
emperor employment ; and in another lie thinks 
that the linger of God is visible in the stirring up 
of the Great Turk, who is resolved to make a fresh 
invasion of Christendom. On the 17th of Maieli, 
in a letter which contains many extraordinary pas¬ 
sages, he assures the king that my lord-admiral, 
with much celerity, has examined the French 
coast, and repents, that neither in Normandy or 
the river of Rouen are there any ships of war nor 
preparations of any; hut that there was an idle 
report, but nothing like to he true, that some ships 
should assemble and gather together at Brest. We 
aie at a loss to conceive how this adroit, minister 
took courage, to write what follows, pointing so 
directly at Henry’s suspicious, jealous, and credu¬ 
lous disposition. “ Men may sometime, upon ac¬ 
cumulation of suspicions and light conjectures, 
take a phantasy indeed that, their suspicions he 
true. Other, trusting some false reporters, which 
might, fortune, hath showed them some true things, 
may perchance be deceived by them. Other, 
marking the winds of the inconstant and tickle 
people, babbling abroad, think the same cannot lie 
so much in the people’s mouth without some 
ground, as smoke is not. without tire. But, for all 
this, sometime such things do vanish away as the 
wind. Yet, nevertheless, 1 cannot but (like as 
your grace, of a marvellous high wisdom, for more 
assurance in all chant cm and occurrences, makelli 
provision in time for defence) so to think that 
your grace will not. he further moved or pricked 
by such reports, or letters upon such unknown 
reports, suspicions, ami tales grounded, than the 
things do appear; for assuredly, to my judgment, 
the things he more and more otherwise bruited 
abroad than the meaning or the deed. . . . Assuredly 
like as it is good to lie ware and circumspect, so 
no less is to be avoided overmuch suspicion; to 
the which, if any man lie once given, he shall 
rftiver he quiet in mind.”t Shortly after, however, 
the minister was obliged to allude to some practices 
of tlu: Cardinal Pole, and to tell the king that lie 
had learned from Home a rumour that the empe¬ 
ror, the French king, and the pope were carrying on 
an active correspondence, lmt that it was thought 
that the two sovereigns were, only giving the pope 
“fair words to feed him with.” And about, the 

• The king's dread, and Cromwell’s Inhour to remote it, «u* both 
well proved by 01 Spinal letters still in existence. At this moment 
Cromwell maintained spies and secret agents at Home, Naples, 
Milan, Genoa, Wince, Madrid, Pans, Hiiism Is Finuklmt, and in 
almost every corner of Euiope. One of tin* chief objects of these 
agents was to watch the conduct ol Cardinal Pole, and olhenuse to 
pick, up information as to the treaties between the Catholic pi hires, 
and their preparations or non preparations lor win —Shite Pnpen. 

f Slate Pupeis. 
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same time he repotted that the Duke of Saxony 
had been told that there was labour making for 
truce between the emperor and the Turk; upon 
which the duke asked to what purpose then were 
all the preparations the emperor was making ? He 
was answered that other men should care for that. 
Then, said the duke, the bruit is here it should 
be against the king of England. And then, said 
another, the king of England shall have need to 
take heed to himself. In Scotland the old system 
was pursued; and ever since the rebellion in the 
northern provinces, when many of the insurgents 
escaped across the borders, the number of spies 
about that court had been increased. 

At the end of the year 1538 the Lord Montacutc 
and Sir Geoffrey Pole, brothers to the cardinal; 
Henry Courtney, Marquess of Exeter, grandson to 
King Edward IV. by his daughter Catherine; Sir 
Edward Neville; two priests named Croft and 
Collins; and one Holland, a mariner, were suddenly 
apprehended and conveyed to the Tower. In the 
beginning of the year 1539 the Marquess of Exeter 
and the Lord Moritacute were arraigned before 
some peers,* and the commoners were tried before 
a jury, on a vague charge of having devised to 
maintain, promote, and advance one Reginald 
Pole, late dean of Exeter, the king’s enemy beyond 
the seas, and to deprive the king of his royal state 
and dignity. We have no particulars of these 
'trials ; but Geoffrey Pole, the youngest of the 
brothers, upon a promise of pardon, pleaded guilty, 
and made a confession involving all the rest, who 
thereupon were condemned to death as traitors. 

The best-informed of the contemporary writers 
(Lord Herbert) says that he “ could never discover 
the particular offences of these great persons. . . . 
Only I find among our records that Thomas Wri- 
othesley, secretary, then at Brussels, writing of their 
apprehension to Sir Thomas Wyatt, Iris highness’s 
ambassador in Spain, said that the accusations 
were great, and duly provedand he adds that 
another writer said they had sent the cardinal 
(Pole) money. 1 Cromwell might have had better 
proofs of their correspondence with the cardinal, 
through means of his spies and agents; but 
wc have no letter of his that touches upon this 
prosecution. The Marquess of Exeter and Lord 
Montacutc had remained steady and loyal during 
the insurrection in the north, where, on account of 
their descent from the White Rose, they might hnVe 
exercised a dangerous influence. There was cer¬ 
tainly no overt act of treason ; and the main cause 
of their death seems to have been Henry’s dread 
and jealousy of their royal descent, and his anxiety 
to be revenged upon the cardinal, whose own 
person was out of his reach, and whose abilities 
and energies were at the moment actively em¬ 
ployed in raising him up enemies. Sir Geoffrey 

* They were certainly not tried in a regular manner before the 
peers in parliament, for parliament did not meet tor more than two 
months after their execution. It appears that the chancellor Audley 
acted us high-stewurd on this occusion. On the 3rd of March Sir 
Nicholas Oarew, knight of the garter, and master of the king's horse, 
was Beheaded for being of counsel with the Marquess of Exeter and 
Lord M out acute. 
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Pole was allowed a dishonoured life. His brother. 
Lord Montacute, the Marquess of Exeter, and Sir 
Edward Neville were beheaded on Tower Hill on 
the 9th of January, 1539; the two priests and the 
mariner were hanged and quartered at Tyburn. 
But Henry’s hatred was not yet satisfied, nor 
his jealous fears set at rest. In the month of Feb¬ 
ruary Cromwell “learned out of Scotland” that 
there was a French ship, with sundry passengers, 
about to set sail from Leith; and on the 14th of 
March he wrote joyfully to inform the king “ that 
a certain French ship, laden with Scottish goods, 
had been driven by stress of weather into South 
Shields and that the Earl of Westmoreland, 
“being advised by certain persons from Scotland,” 
had seized and searched the ship, and hud found 
“ under the baggage, in the bottom thereof, a nest 
of traitors ; that is to say, one Robert Moore, a 
priest of Chichester, who had lately escaped from 
Hexham prison, and two irishmen, u monk, 
and a friar, who had with them seditious and 
traitorous letters directed to the Bishop of 

Rome and to the traitor Pole.”.“ We 

have examined the letters,” continues Cromwell, 
“ and do find the same to be a cause of dis¬ 
closing many things.” The Irishmen, he says, 
knew little of the English language, but be bad put 
men understanding the Irish and Latin tongues 
to examine them and write their depositions. Crom¬ 
well probably knew better than any man that 
there was nothing miraculous, or even accidental, 
in the matter, but lie assures the king that he 
thinks it a miracle, “ that God drove them hither 
to be disclosed and punished.” The poor Irish 
monk was carried up to Loudon; and, a few days 
after, Cromwell wrote to the king“ We cannot 
as yet get the pitli of the credence, whereby I am 
advised to-morrow to go to the Tower, and sec 
him set in the brakes,* and, by torment, com¬ 
pelled to confess the truth.” t Wc are not informed 
as to the. full result of this visit to the Tower ; but 
when parliament met on the 28th of April they 
were instructed to pass bills of attainder against 
Margaret Countess of Salisbury, the mother of 
Cardinal Pole ; Gertrude, the widow of the Mar¬ 
quess of Exeter; the son of Lord Montacute, a boy 
of tender years; Sir Adrian Fortescuc; and Sir 
Thomas Dingley ; and we are inclined to suspect 
that there may have been some connexion between 
this measure and the revelations of the poor Irish 
monk in the Tower, though it must be stated that 
Cardinal Pole lmd accepted of a second legation, 
the object of which was to induce the great Ca¬ 
tholic powers to act upon the pope’s bull against 
Henry. The cardinal’s venerable mother (the 

• The brake was an instrument of torture: it was also called tbo 
Duke of Exeter’* daughter. 

t In this same letter Cromwell speaks of the new parliament 
which 'was to meet in April. ** Amongst other, for your grace’s 
parliament, I have appointed your majesty's servant, Mr. Monisou, 
to lie one of them; no doubt lie shall be ready 10 answer, and tuke 
up such ns would erack or face with literature of learning, or by 
indirected waver, if any such shall be, as I think there shall be few, 
or none j forasmuch us I, and other your dedicate counsellors, be 
about to bring all things so to pass that your majesty had never 
more tractable pail lament.”— State Payers, 
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Countess of Salisbury, -was seventy years old) 
was privately examined at ber first arrest by the 
Earl of Southampton, and Goodrich, the Bishop of 
Ely, before whom she behaved with so much firm¬ 
ness of character that they wrote to their employer, 
Cromwell, that she was more like a strong and 
constant man than a woman,—that she denied 
everything laid to her charge, and that it seemed 
to them either that her sons had not made her 
“ privy or participant of the bottom and pit of their 
stomach, or that she must Ire the most arrant 
traitress that ever lived.”* Cromwell himself 
examined the Marchioness of Exeter, but, as it 
should appear, without much success,-—at least for 
a time ; hut he tells the king,—“ I shall assay to 
the uttermost of my power, and never cease, till 
the bottom of her stomach may be clearly opened 
and disclosed.”t Although Cromwell had got 
possession of the persons of some of the Countess 
of Salisbury’s servants, one of whom appears to 
have been an associate of one of his own domestics, 
he could not extract sufiieient materials for a 
criminal information. Upon this he called up the 
judges and asked them whether parliament might, 
condemn persons accused of treason without any 
previous trial or confession; and the servile judges 
replied, that, though it. was a nice, question, and 
one that no inferior tribunal could entertain, there 
was no doubt that the court of parliament was 
supreme, and that any attainder by parliament 
would be good in law. Such a bill, accord¬ 
ingly, the parliament passed, condemning to death 
all the accused, without any form of trial what¬ 
ever. The two knights were beheaded on the 
10th of July: the Marchioness of Exeter, after 
being further questioned by Cromwell in the Tower, 
was pardoned some six months after. The old 
Countess of Salisbury was kept in prison, but 
what became of her grandson, the child of Lord 
Montncute, who was included in the attainder, does 
not appear. Nearly two years after the passing 
of the iniquitous act of attainder, on the 27th of 
May, 1541, the aged countess, the nearest to the 
king in blood of all his relations, on some new 
provocation, real or fancied, of her son Cardinal 
Pole, was dragged from her dungeon in the Tower 
to the scaffold. When told to lay her head upon 
the block, she said,—“ No! my head never com¬ 
mitted treason : if you will have it, you must take '] 
it as you can.” The executioner tried to seize 
her, hut she moved swiftly round the scaffold, 
tossing her head from side to side. At last, when 
her grey hairs were covered with blood,—for they 
struck her with their weapons,—she was held 
forcibly down, and the axe severed her neck.J 

But before this happened the minister Crom¬ 
well had gone to his account. If the Catholic or 
Papist party were not the sole cause of the ruin of 
this man they seem to have contributed to that 
event quite as much as his bad luck in match- 

,, # Letter from Lord Southampton and the ltiehop of Ely to 

Cromwell. 

t S*! 10 , Papers.—Letter from Cromwell to the Kins. 

t Vole. Kput.— Hall.— Godwin, 
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making for the king. Each of the two great 
religious parties was animated with the most 
deadly animosity against the other, neither of 
them conceiving for a moment the. expediency of a 
mutual toleration and an agreement among them¬ 
selves as a means of resisting the still-growing 
tyranny of the crown ; and Both ministered in turn 
to the king’s insatiable thirst for blood. Cromwell, 
with Cranmer, had all along proposed a close 
alliance with the Protestant states of Germany; 
and when Henry was alarmed about, the coalition 
of the Catholic powers, he thought seriously of this 
alliance, and sent several ambassadors into Ger¬ 
many. But as religion was to be the basis of the 
alliance, the German Protestants wished to see a 
uniformity of faith and practice established in 
England, and insisted that, at the least, Henry 
should permit priests to have wives, and should 
command private masses to he abolished. The 
king, who, according to Cromwell, “ knew himself 
to be the learnedest prince in Europe,” thought it 
became not him to submit to them, but expected 
that they should submit to him, and take his 
ecclesiastical ordinances as their model and guide. 
The Germans, who considered him as a slave to 
the very worst of the dogmas of the Roman church, 
would not listen to such conditions. Still, how¬ 
ever, they respected the power of the English 
nation ; and, in 1538, they sent over Francis Burk-, 
hard, Vice-Chancellor of Saxony ; George hBoyne- 
burg. Doctor of Laws; and Frederick Myconius, 
Superintendent of Saxe Gotha, in the hope that these 
learned champions of the Lutheran faith would con¬ 
vert Henry and his council. The effect of this mis¬ 
sion was such as might have been foreseen; the 
king, after showing his abilities as a disputant, re¬ 
mained more obstinately attached than ever to his 
own opinions, and granted them permission to return 
whence they came, averring afterwards that they 
were learned men and good, but not qualified to 
dispute, with him on faith and doctrine.* They had 
not been long gone ere Henry showed a sudden 
anxiety to reconcile himself with the Catholic 
party, by showing them that, though lie had cast 
off the authority of the pope, lie was as far as ever 
from entertaining the lending tenets of Luther. 
The Duke of Norfolk, who favoured the old learn¬ 
ing, was unexpectedly sent for, commissioned to 
manage the affairs of the crown in the House of 
lasers, and placed, in many matters, over the head 
of Cromwell: Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, the 
most zealous of all the Papists, was also recalled to 
court, and ordered to preach a course of sermons 
at St. Paul’s Cross. The king must have known 
the diversity of opinion which prevailed among the 
bench of bishops, and lie was now resolved that 
this should cease, probably feeling that it was 
hard to expect unanimity among the people, when 

• It should appear that, during their stay in England, the poor 
Germans were but indifferently lodged. In a’letter from Crniimer to 
Cromwell, the archbishop complains that the ambassadors are very 
ill lodged, and disquieted, daily and nightly, by the multitnue of 
rats runmug in tlieir chambers, and by the kitchen being directly 
against their parlour ; by reason whereof the house invoiced so ill 
as to offend all men who went into it. 

3 G 
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their spiritual teachers, the prelates appointed by 
himself, differed widely in opinion. In the par¬ 
liament which attainted the mother of Cardinal 
Role, and the rest, of those victims, he ordered the 
appointment of a committee of spiritual lords, 
among whom Cromwell was included in virtue of 
his office of vicar-general ; mid this committee wag 
charged to examine the diversity of opinions in 
matters of faith, with the view of producing a filial 
agreement. In the. absence of the king, Cromwell, 
and Crammer, Shaxton, Bishop of Salisbury, and 
Goodrich, Bishop of Idly, ventured to oppose the 
more Catholic notions of Bee, Archbishop of York, 
Tunstall, Bishop of Durham, Aldrich, Bishop of 
Carlisle, Clarke, Bishop of Batll, and Salcot, 
alins Capon, Bishop of Bangor. Eleven days of 
disputation wore out the patience of Henry, who 
was not-present to take part in it.; and the Duke 
of Norfolk, seeing that the committee would never 
agree, suggested another course, which was adopted 
by the king’s wisdom in concurrence with Bishop 
Gardiner. On the 18th of May, 1539, the duke 
proposed to the consideration of the whole House 
of Lords six questions respecting the Eucharist,— 
communion under one kind,—private masses,—the 
celibacy of the priesthood,-—auricular confession,— 
and vows of chastity. On this occasion none hut 
the spiritual peers spoke, and of them only such 
as were in favour of the Roman practices: the 
rest, who no doubt knew what was coming, re¬ 
mained silent in their seats. On the second day 
the king went down to the House and joined in 
the debate. It was perilous work to oppose a 
controversialist who was accustomed to buck his 
arguments with the axe, the gallows, anil the 
stake. The temporal lords, not excepting the 
Lonl Chancellor Audley and the Lord Privy Seal 
Cromwell, w'crc presently all of one opinion; and 
among the bishops only those of Canterbury, 
Ely, Salisbury, Worcester, Rochester, and St. 
David’s, defended the contrary side, which they 
did for a long time, “hut yet they were finally 
confounded with his highness’s goodly learning.” 
There, is a dispute between writers of opposite 
parties as to the extent of the opposition of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; hut it appears that 
Cranmer really resisted the hill us far as was con¬ 
sistent with tljc safety of his life, and that he never 
gave a very formal consent to it. Shaxton, Bishop ’ 
of Salisbury, had more courage, mid openly Re¬ 
sisted to the last; or, in the words of one of the 
lords who was present., “ he yet continued a lewd 
fool.” A few days after, Henry proposed that the 
severest penalties should he enacted bv parliament 
against all such persons as should dare to teach 
contrary doctrines, or question the sacred institu¬ 
tions of private masses, confession, and the rest. 
At the king’s order the Lords formed a committee, 
which, after some changes, was headed and wholly 
directed by the most violent partisans of the olil 
learning—the Archbishop of York, the Bishop of 
Durham, and the Bishop of Winchester, the fiery 
Gardiner. This committee readily adopted the 


Six Articles, or the bloody statute, ns it was after¬ 
wards called, and which w'as evidently the joint, 
production of Bishop Gardiner and the king.* It 
was submitted in a hurry to the clergy assembled 
in convocation ; and, being approved of there, was 
introduced by the Protestant Chancellor Audley, 
and passed through both Lords and Commons with 
infinite case. These notorious articles were— 

1. That the Eucharist was really the present 
natural body and blood of Christ, under I he forms, 
hut without the substance, of bread and wine, 
wdiicli were transmuted hv the act. of consecration. 

2. That the communion under both kinds was not, 
necessary to salvation. 3. That priests could not, 
hv the law of God, marry. 4. That vows of 
chastity, whether in man or woman, priest, monk, 
or nun, must he observed. 5. That private 
masses must he retained as essential, (i. That the 
use of auricular confession is expedient and neces¬ 
sary. To these Six Articles wore attached the fol¬ 
lowing penalties : 1. If any pet son wrote, preached, 
or disputeil against the first article—which settled 
the question of the real presence m the Eucharist 
—lie should not he allowed to abjure or recant, 
hut should at once be burnt as a heictic, and for¬ 
feit his property to the lung—a worse penalty than 
ever was enacted by the Inquisition, which allowed 
the benefit of one recantation. 2. If any man 
preached, or spoke openly before the judges against 
any one of the other five articles he should incur 
the penalties of felony ; hilt, if he only held contrary 
opinions, and published them, he. should, for the 
first offence, lie imprisoned at the king’s pleasure, 
forfeiting his lands during Jill:, his goods for out; 
and for the second offence he should die. 3. All 
marriages of priests or nuns already contracted 
were to lie of no effect; the parties so marrying 
were to separate immediately, and if they coha¬ 
bited afterwards it would he punished as felony; 
priests and nuns found guilty of fornication were 
to sutler imprisonment and forfeiture on the first 
conviction, and death on the second.f 

As soon as this barbarous statute was passed, 
Shaxton, Bishop of Salisbury, and Latimer, Bishop 
of Worcester, resigned their sees, or they were de¬ 
prived of them by the king, for refusing to sub¬ 
scribe the edict but Cranmer, Fox, and Good¬ 
rich did not follow their example. Cranmer, more 
than all, was in a critical situation ; he had brought 
his German wife, the niece of the Protestant 
paBtor, Osiander, into England ; and by this time 
she had borne him several children. He had kept 
his family in retirement out, of sight of the world; 
hut it is difficult to conceive that such a connexion 
could he wholly a secret. lie had evidently hoped 
to prevail upon the king to adopt the Lutheran 
notion with respect to the celibacy of the clergy; 
but this hope must have failed him even before the 

• A draft of the not with many corrections, in tlio king’s own 
hand, in preserved in the llritish Museum. 

+ J numal.—Statutes. — Wilkins. — Fox.— Godwin.— Strype.— L« 
Grand.—Fragment of a letter preserved in the Museum. 

J; Latimer resigned on the 1st of July, 1539. He was soon after¬ 
wards in prison loi speaking against the Six Articles, and remained 
in confinement till the king’s death. 
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passing of the Six Articles; and he, a married 
churchman, and the father of a family, had been 
compelled, oil more than one occasion, to denounce 
severe pains and penalties against all churchmen 
in the same predicament. Now, however, in all 
haste he sent his wife and children into Germany, 
and made himself conformable to the bloody sta¬ 
tute. lint Cranrnor, Latimer, and others, relied 
with a happy hope on the effect of the Bible, which 
was now circulated in the language of the people.* 

The same dastardly parliament which passed 
the Six Articles voted also that the king’s procla¬ 
mations had, and ought to have, the full effect of 
acts of parliament; that all transgressions against 
such proclamations should be punished with fines 
and imprisonment, or otherwise, at the king’s plea¬ 
sure ; and that for a person to quit the kingdom, 
in order to escape these penalties incurred by dis¬ 
obedience to proclamation, was high treason. 
(Are we speaking of England, or of an oriental 
despotism ;’) Base, however, as were Lords and 
Commons, this hill encountered some opposition; 
hut still the two religious parties were too intent 
upon other matters to coalesce and make a hold 
stand against this horrid tyranny.f 

As if he feared lie had gone too far in the 
direction of the church of Rome, the king ordered a 
silly pageant on the river Thames, where two 
galleys, the one hearing the royal arms of Eng¬ 
land, the other the arms of the pope, met and 
fought in fierce, guise. The royal galley was of 
course victorious, and effigies of the pope and car¬ 
dinals were thrown overboard amidst, the shouts of 
tin 1 king, the. court, and the citizens.} On the 8th 
of.Inly the vicar of Wandsworth, with his curate, 
a man servant, and one Friar Ware, were all 
hanged and quartered, apparently for questioning 
the king’s supremacy. 

On the ’Jtli of April Richard Whiting abbot of 
Glastonbury — which ancient and magnificent 
house was not yet suppressed—wrote a humble 
letter to Cromwell, excusing himself, on account, 
of “ great disease and divers infirmities,” from 
attending the parliament, to which lie was sum¬ 
moned as a spiritual peer. Cromwell seri^ him 
the king’s license of absence, hut the abbot was 
obliged to vote hv proxy as the court wished; and 
during the session .Glastonbury Abbey was sup¬ 
pressed. Upon this point we possess some curious 1 
particulars, which may throw u light upon other 
proceedings of the same kind. On the 28th of 
September three of Cromwell’s harpies—Richard 
Pollard, Thomas Moyle, and Richard Layton— 
wrote him a joint letter from Glastonbury. 

“ Pleaseth it your lordship,” they said, “ to he 
advertised, that sitlien (since) our letters last di¬ 
rected unto you from Glaslon, we have daily found 
and tried out both money ami plate, hid and mured 
up in walls, vaults, and other secret places, as 

* A new uiul improved edition of the Sciiptnres, generally called 
(ranmer’s Bible, was published just at thin lime. 

t Statutes.—Fox.--Le (baud.' 

(j iand ?tler French ambassador, quoted by Be 


well by the abbot us other of the convent, and also 
conveyed to divers places in the country. And in 
rase we should here tarry this fortnight, we do 
suppose daily to increase ill plate and other goods 
by false knaves conveyed. And, among other 
petty briberies, we have found the two treasurers 
of the church, monks, with the two clerks of the. 
vestry, temporal men, in so arrant and manifest 
robbery, that we have committed the same to the 
jail. At our first entry into the treasure-house, 
and vestry also, we neither found jewels, plate, nor 
ornaments sufficient to serve a poor parish church, 
whereof we could not a little marvel; and there¬ 
upon immediately made so diligent inquiry and 
search, that, with vigilant labour, we much im¬ 
proved the same; and have recovered again into 
our hands both money, plate, and adornments of 
the church. How much plate we know not, for we 
had no leisure yet to weigh the same; hut we think 
it of a great value, and we increase it more every 
flay ; and shall do, as we suppose, for our time 
here being. We assure your lordship, that the 
abbot and the monks aforesaid hath embezzled and 
stolen as much plate and adornments as would 
have sufficed to have begun a new abbey: what 
they meant thereby, we leave it to your judgment. 
Whether the king’s pleasure shall he to execute his 
laws upon the said four persons, and to minister 
them justice according to their deserts, or to extend 
his mercy towards them, and what his majesty’s 
pleasure is, it limy please your lordship to advertise 
us thereof.”* Four days after, these skilful 
functionaries—who could see through stone walls 
—wrote to inform Cromwell that, since their last 
letter, they had “ come to knowledge, of divers 
mid sundry treasons committed by the abbot of 
Glastonbury the certainty whereof (they said) 
would appear to his lordship by a hook which they 
enclosed—the accusers’ names being put to the 
same—and all which they thought to he very haut 
(high) and rank treason. This book, or paper, of 
which we know nothing, is conjectured to have 
been the foundation of the charges against Abbot 
Whiting, who was tried at Wells on the 14th of 
November next following, before a jury—“ as 
worshipful a jury as had been there for many 
years”—according to Lord Russell, who was en¬ 
gaged in similar measures of suppression, but who 

* State Papers.—The commissioners thin described the phu e:— 
'•ST he house is {treat, goodly, and so piineely. as we hate not mvii 
the like, with four parks adjoining, the furthemiost of them hut four 
miles distaut from the house ; lieimf a great mere (lake), which is live 
miles compass, bein'* a mile aud a half distant fiom the house, well 
replenished with {treat pikes, bremes. peieh, and loach; loin l.nr 
manor-places, belonging to the late abbot—the fuitheimost but three 
mile* distant—being goodly mansions; and also one in Pmsel-diiio, 
twenty miles distant from the late, monastery.” When they go "" 
to speak of the way in which they disposed ot the senanN aud monk*, 
we may 1)0 allowed tkdoubt their veracity. “ VVehaxe disp itched 
the servants, with their half-year’s wages, giving humble thanks to 
the king’s majesty foi the same ; the monks, a No, with the king’s 
benevolence aud rewnid, and have assigned them pensions. We 
tin A them very glad to depart, most liumblv thanking tin’' king’s m.i- 
jesty of his grout gooduess most graciously showed unto them, at 
this time, ns well for his grace's reward ns also for their pensions ’’ 
After dismissing the monks, they go on to speak of the cattle, pas¬ 
tures, and farm-.. “ Cattle we intend to sell for ready money ; and 
to let out the pastures and demesnes, now from Michaelmas foith, 
quarterly, until the king’s pleasure theiein be l’mther known, to the 
intent his grace shall leese (lose) no vent, for the abbot had much 
pasture ground in his hand .”—{State Fnpm. 
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spoils his own assertion, by adding that they 
showed a wonderful devotion to the king’s will.* 
On the next day the abbot was conveyed to the 
romantic eminence of Tor Hill, and there, in sight 
of the stately abbey, the mansions, and the far- 
spreading parks and pastures, of which he had 
been lord, he was hanged and quartered ; and two 
of Ijis monks, John Thome, the treasurer, and 
Roger James, the under-treasurer, were hanged 
and quartered with him. According to a noble 
authority, the said abbot’s body was divided into 
four parts, and the head was struck off; one 
quarter was sent to Wells, one to Bath, one to 
llchester, and one to Bridgewater; and the head 
was stuck upon the abbey-gate at Glastonbury.f 
Tn the same month Hugh Farringdon, abbot of 
Reading, and two of his monks, were hanged and 
quartered near their abbey; and John Beche, 
abbot of Colchester, was drawn and quartered near 
his abbey,. All these butcheries of men whom they 
must have considered as faithful sons of the Roman 
church, could not but have been distasteful to Gar¬ 
diner and the other leaders of the old learning; but 
we do not see that they ever ran the risk of incur¬ 
ring destruction by opposing the king’s will, or by 
protesting against Ins measures. They, indeed, 
stood by, and saw men hanged and quartered for 
questioning tile supremacy or resisting the seizure 
of their abbeys and houses, just as the converts of 
the new doctrine saw men burnt for entertaining 
the Protestant notions as to the sacrament and 
other points; and each party seems to have con¬ 
soled itself for the sufferings of its own friends 
hy the recollection and the, prospect of the suf¬ 
ferings of the other party. 

Cromwell had identified himself with the Pro¬ 
testant party, and had gone to such lengths against 
the Papists, that it was impossible he could ever 
hope for a safe reconciliation with them. He saw 
also that the Duke of Norfolk and Bishop Gar¬ 
diner were gaining ground at court; and, to check 
their progress, he laboured hard to procure Henry 
a Protestant wife. “ The king,” says an old 
writer, “ considering his wooing disposition, had 
long continued a widower.”! He had, indeed, 
been a widower about two years; but this was not 
owing to a want of alacrity on his part in seeking 
for another wife. Shortly after the death of Jane 
Seymour he proposed to the Duchess-Dowager of 
Milan, who is said to have replied, facetiously, 
that if she had two heads she might think of the 
match; but that, as she had but one, she would 
rather decline the honour. He then addressed 
himself to the Princess Mary of Guise; but this 
princess was already affianced to his nephew, the 
King of Scots. A daughter of the House of Ven- 
doine was then recommended by the French court; 

• Kllis's Letters. Russell's letter to addressed to Cromwell. He 
also says, “My lord, ! ensure yon there were many bills put up 
against the abbot hy his tenants and others, for wrongs and injuries 
that he had done them. And I commit jour good lordship to the 
keeping of the blessed Trinity.*' The letter is dated fiom Wells, the 
day aher the execution of Whiting. 

t Letter, last quoted, from Lord Russell to Cromwell. 

} Godwin. 


but he refused her because she had been previously 
rejected by his nephew, the said King of Scots. 
After this, he had the delicacy to propose that the 
French king should carry the two sisters of Mary 
of Guise to Calais, in order that he might go over 
and choose one of them; but the gallantry of 
Francis revolted at this idea; and Henry remained 
wifeless. In August, 1538, Madame de Mou- 
treuil, a lady who had accompanied Magdalen of 
France, the first wife of James V., to Scotland, 
passed through England on her way back to France, 
and the king seems to have thought she might 
suit him. Sadler wrote to Cromwell, telling him, 
“ that, for as much as his highness is somewhat 
desirous to see the same lady, and to speak with 
her, his grace thinks that you may wondrous well 
take an occasion, honestly, to stay her, after such 
sort as she may speak to his majesty. . . . And 
his grace thinketh best that when he shall be at 
Dover, his highness may take occasion, as lie 
goeth there abroad to sec his haven, to enter into 
her lodging, and so see her, and speak with her 
there.” The lady was detained accordingly, and 
honourably feaste.d, both at Canterbury and at 
Dover ; but it appears that Henry changed his 
mind, mid that the interview did not take place 
after all. In the month of March following, wo 
find Cromwell extolling to the king the reported 
beauty of Anne of Cloves, the sister of the reigning 
Duke of C'leves, who was one of the princes of the 
1’rolestaut confederacy ; hut he speaks as if the 
marriage had been already determined upon. 

“ The said Christopher,” says the minister, “ in¬ 
stantly sneth every day .the acceleration of the 
matter, lest some other shall prevent it; and 
that, in the mean time, the picture may he 
sent. Whereunto the duke, answered that lie 
should find sonic occasion to send it, but that 
his painter, Lucas, was left sick behind him at 
home. Every man praisetli the beauty of the 
same lady, as well for the face as for the whole 
body, above all other ladies excellent. One, 
amongst other purposes, said unto them of late, 
that she exeelleth as far the duchess as the golden 
sun exeelleth the silvern moon, which appearctli 
in the gravity of her face. Thus say they that 
have seen them both.”* 

Putting, we suppose, more faith in Hans IIol- 
<bein, his own painter, than in Lucas, the court 
painter of Cleves, Henry dispatched Hans to take 
the young lady’s likeness; and, in the month of 
August, one of his ambassadors in Germany wrote 
a fuller account of her person and accomplishments, 
assuring his majesty, moreover, that my Lady Anne 

* State Papers. The duchess here alluded to was the Duchess- 
Dowager of Milan. There is some ground for suspecting that this 
lady, upon seeing that Henry was settling for another wife, regretted 
that she had not consented to become queen of Knglund. The Karl 
of Southampton reports to Cromwell the following conversation with 
the kiug: ** Aud us to the matter concerning the Duchess of Milan, 
when he had heard it he paused a good while, uml, at the last, suid, 
smiling, * Have they remembered theirselves now ?’ To the which 
1 said, * Sir, we that be your servants are much hound to God that it 
pleaseth him to send you so good fortune in Ireland, and now they to 
woo you whom ye have wooed so long.’ Ho answered coldly, * They 
that would not when they might, perchance shall not when they 
would.* ” 
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was not bound by any previous covenant or con¬ 
tract, but was at her free will to marry wherever 
Bhe would. As for her education and morals, the 
diplomatist said that they were excellent, seeing 
that, like her sister the Lady Sibylla till she was 
married, and like her unmarried sister the Lady 
Amelia, “ she had been brought up by the lady 
duchess her mother, and, in manner, never from 
her elbow; arid the lady duchess was a wise lady, 
and one that very strictly looked after her children. 
Also, all the gentlemen of the court, and others 
whom ho had questioned, had reported Anne to be 
of a very lowly and gentle disposition.” “ She 
occupietb her time,” continues the letter, which is 
addressed to the king himself, “ mostly with the 
needle, wherewithal Bhe is expert. She can read 
and write her own language, but of French, Latin, 
or other languages, she knoweth not one, nor yet 
cannot sing nor play upon any instrument, for they 
take it here in Germany for a Tebuke and an oc¬ 
casion of lightness that great ladies should be 
learned or have any knowledge of music. Her wit 
is so good that, no doubt, she will in a short space 
learn the English tongue whensoever she putteth 
her mind to it. I could never hear that she is 
inclined to tin • tjood cheer of this country, and 
marvel it were if she should, seeing that her 
brother, in whom it were somewhat more tolerable, 
doth so well abstain from it. Your grace’s servant, 
Hans Holbein, hath taken the effigies of my Lady 
Anne and the Lady Amelia, and hath expressed 
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their images very lively.”* The picture—a minia¬ 
ture in Holbein’s best manner—was brought over 
in an ivory box, which represented a rose, so deli¬ 
cately carved as to be said to be worthy of the 
jewel it contained. The king fancied himself in 
love as he contemplated this nice performance of 
his favourite artist; and the match proceeded. 
Hoping, no doubt, that a Protestant wife w mild 
finish his conversion, many of the German princes 
gave it their support; and in the month of Sep¬ 
tember the Count Palatine and ambassadors from 
Cleves arrived in London, where Cromwell, who 
was in ecstasies at the success of the scheme, was 
instructed by his royal master to bid them as 
hearty a welcome as he could devise, declaring 
unto them that their coming was marvellously 
agreeable unto his majesty.f The king joyfully 
finished this treaty: but the marriage, instead of 
making, marred Cromwell. All things being pre¬ 
pared as was fitting, and her lover brooking no 
delay, Anne set forward on her journey in the 
dreary month of December. She was honourably 
received at Calais by the lord-admiral, who con¬ 
veyed her to Dover, where she landed at the eml 
of the month. Though now unwieldy, Henry 
rode hastily to Rochester to meet her. He went 
in disguise, and his first view of her was a secret 
one,—but it was enough: he shrunk back tottering 

* Ellis’s Collection.—Letter of Nicholas Wotton to Henry VI11. 
The original (not perfect, but injured by fire) is m the Butish 
Museum. 

7 .state Papers.—Letter from the king to Cion^eell. 
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under the weight of disappointment and dismay; 
and it was some time before he composed himself 
sufficiently to wait upon her as her husband and 
king. It seems to have been with sensations like 
those with which one swallows a dose of noisome 
medicine that he embraced her, and gave her his 
conjugal kiss. The whole interview did not last 
above the speaking of twenty words: he then 
hurried from Ilia bride without giving her the pre¬ 
sents he had brought with him; and the next 
morning he sent Sir Anthony Brown, his master 
of the horse, “ with a partlet of sable skins to wear 
round the neck, and a muffler furred, with as cold 
a message as might he, and rode himself back to 
Greenwich marvellously heavy in heart.” His 
fiercest wrath was kindled against all those who 
had promoted the match ; and he considered that 
the deception practised upon him was a proof that 
all faith and loyalty had departed the world, and 
that no mortal man could he trusted. Cromwell 
was evidently less culpable than the ambassadors 
and the painters; but notwithstanding this circum¬ 
stance, and liis great boldness and ability, he must 
have trembled upon receiving the king’s summons. 

A full council met at Greenwich, and there, after 
abusing him for marrying him to “ a great Flan¬ 
ders marc,” coarse, clumsy, and “ unfit to nourish 
love,” he commanded Cromwell to devise some 
pretext or plausible cause for preventing the con¬ 
clusion of the hateful marriage.* In the very 
doubtful state of his relations with the Catholic 
powers, it was humbly but forcibly represented 
that it might prove very dangerous to give such 
an affront fa) the princes of the Protestant confe¬ 
deracy ; and Cromwell seems to have made the 
most of the king’s fears. “ Is there, then, no 
remedy ?—must I needs, against my will, put my 
neck into this noose ?”—were the affectionate ex¬ 
pressions of Henry as he agreed that the marriage, 
should go on. The Lady Anne was met at Black- 
heath, ami with great slate brought to Greenwich 
on the 3rd of January, and she was married on the 
5th day of the same month. But Henry’s aversion 
did not abate on a closer acquaintance; mid, with¬ 
out going into the disgusting details with which 
lie, without hesitation, entertained his court, and 
the noble matrons thereof, we need merely State 
that he lamented his fate in the most pathetic 
terms, and declared that life would be a burden to 
him if be were forced to pass it with such a wife.f 

* After all, it doos not appear tlutt Anno of Cloves was an ugly 
woman; anti murl» of Henry's distaste may have proceeded from the 
mere caprice of Him jaded voluptuaiy. He was certainly himself no 
very lot cable object at the lime. As he grew fat he wished for tt fat 
wile, and his agent* had been expressly commanded to look out for a 
line, biTge woman. Hut Anne, it appears, was on too large a scale. 
According to Holbein’s pietuie her complexion was wonderfully lair 
and beautiful, and lici countenance veiy agreeable. Marillae, the 
French ambassador, no piepidieod obseivcr, says that she was 
tolerably handsome,— tie brantr min/ennr, Like a trim Frenchman, 
lie criticises hei Herman dress In another dispatch ho Says— 

“ Anne lias not been found (pate so young and beautiful as every¬ 
body supposed. She has biought with her twelve or fifteen Indies, 
all of whom, m respect to their external appearance,me even Inferior 
to lierself, and all, besides, dressed iu such an awkward ami unbe¬ 
coming manner, that they would be thought ugly even if they were 
reallv handsome.” 

+ Depositions of the king and Cromwell, in Strype— Burnet.— 
Hall.—-Stow. 
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The Catholic party were greatly rejoiced at this ma¬ 
nifest failure of a great Protestant experiment; and 
other religious feelings came in to hasten the destruc¬ 
tion of Cromwell. Bishop Gardiner, in a sermon 
at Paul’s Cross, denounced as a damnable heresy the 
tenet of justification by faith alone without works, 
as taught by Luther and his followers. Dr. Barnes 
undertook to answer Gardiner, and to prove that, 
it was the bishop who was heretical. Preaching 
from the same pulpit at Paul’s Cross, the doctor 
became excited and* somewhat scurrilous, as was 
much the fashion with preachers in those days ; 
and he treated the bishop very roughly indeed. 
He said, among other things,that he (Dr..Baines) 
was a fighting cock, and that Gardiner, Bishop of 
Winchester, was another lighting cock, hut the 
i/anli'n cock lacked good spurs. For tins offence, 
after Being examined before the king, he was made 
to sign a recantation of his doctrine [about faith, 
and commanded to ask pardon from the same 
pulpit. The pardon lie asked of Gardiner; but, 
growing warm in his discourse, he forgot the rest, 
and, instead of repeating his recantation, he affirmed 
his previous tenet of justification hv faith alone. 
The consequence was inevitable; lie was thrown 
into the Tower, together with Garret and Jerome, 
two preachers who held the same opinions. l)r. 
Barnes was a most intimate friend of Crom¬ 
well, who had frequently employed him on mis¬ 
sions into Germany ; and the Papists thought that 
the king would not hold him blameless of his 
dependent's heterodoxy. We will not attempt to 
explain what perplexed those who were acting on 
the scene; hut, while the Papists made sure that 
Cromwell’s high offices of vicar-gcucral and keeper 
of the privy seal would immediately fall to Tuustall 
and Clarke, Bishop of Bath, he was not only left 
in possession, but received from the king’s hands 
the order of the garter, and was created Karl of 
Essex and lord-chamberlain, ostensibly as a reward 
for his exertions in obtaining an enormous grant 
from parliament* It should appear, however, 
that Henry was making provision for the dispatch 
of the enormous quantity of business which had 
hitherto been transacted by Cromwell, who must 
have been a man of iron. He made two secretaries 
of state, Wriothesley and Ralph Sadler, and divided 
many important functions of government between 
them. 

We are not told how long the king hail be¬ 
moaned his fate with Anne of Cloves when lie 
saw the pretty little Lady Catherine Howard ; f 
but it seems to have been some four or five 
months. The Lady Catherine was niece to the 
Duke of Norfolk, and as entire a Papist as Anne 
was a Protestant. Henry first met her at a 
dinner given by Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester 
It is supposed that that prelate and his party had 
calculated upon the impression her charms would 
make upon him; and it was natural enough for 

• During Ibis session llie Knights Hospitallers were dissolved, and 
their property was vested in tho crown. 

t This unfortunate young creature was below the usual stature <’f 
English women. 
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them to suppose that the next step a man like 
Henry would take, after espousing a Protestant, 
would be to choose a wife from the opposite sect, 
liy a “ notable appearance of honour, cleanness, 
and maidenly behaviour,” Catherine quite capti¬ 
vated the ■ king, who, it appears, frequently met 
her afterwards at the house of Bishop Gardiner, 
or of some other person equally anxious for the 
interests of the ltomish church. In this society, 
composed of the mortal enemies of Cromwell, the 
king was not likely to hear •much good of his 
minister. Gardiner, still feeling the prick of Dr. 
iiarnes’s spurs m his side, gave Henry to under¬ 
stand that the said Barnes had been an agent of 
Cromwell’s in pressing the marriage with Anne of 
Clevis,—that master and man had w ittingly chosen 
his majesty an unpleasant wife for the sake of pro¬ 
moting their own religions notions,—and that both, 
instead of believing according to act of parliament 
and the king’s will, were bent upon establishing 
the detestable heresies of Martin Luther. Every 
glance of the bright, eyes of Catherine Howard was 
dangerous to the Protestant interest. At the same 
lime. Cromwell, strangely blind to what was passing, 
continued to deal his sharp blows at the scrupulous 
Papists who refused the oath of supremacy; and 
he was in the high exercise of despotic power, 
when, suddenly, on the 10t.h of June, he was 
at rested at the council-board on a charge of high 
treason, and forthwith carried to the 'J’uwcr. In 
Ins days of favour he had encouraged the prostra¬ 
tion of all law, and the establishment of the most 
arbitrary modes of proceeding in judicial eases. 
Me had held up the king as a being authorised to 
make and change statutes as he pleased ; and 
lie now felt the whole weight of the monstrous 
tyranny which lie had helped to erect and in¬ 
flate:. His papers were seized,—his servants were 
questioned,-—and out of their evidence, which 
was never produced in court, or subtnitled to 
public examination anywhere else, his enemies 
fabricated a series of charges, the greatest of 
which amounted to treason. It was alleged that 
he had received bribes, and had encroached upon 
the royal authority by the issuing of commis¬ 
sions, pardons to criminals, and licenses for the 
exportation of prohibited goods; that, as vicar- 
general and chief manager, under the king, of 
l/iat Christian church, he had betrayed the good 
cause, protecting preachers of heresy and promoting 
the circulation of heretical books; and that, finally, 
lie had, in a private conversation about the new 
opinions, drawn out his dagger, and declared that 
he would maintain the cause of the Reformation, 
even against the king himself. In his fall Crom¬ 
well scarcely showed more fortitude than Wolscy; 
he wrote imploring letters to his most gracious 
prince, crying “ Mercy! Mercy !” Once Henry’s 
heart seemed touched by these appeals, hut it was 
only for a moment. Archbishop Cranmer sum¬ 
moned courage to write a letter in his behalf, but 
the epistle was not calculated to produce any great 
effect; and lie afterwards gave his vote against his 


friend. On the 14th of June, Cromwell, deserted 
by all the world, asked for a trial before his peers, 
but the court preferred to proceed by bill of attain¬ 
der, without trial,—a practice winch he himself 
had helped the king to establish, with consent of 
the slavish parliament. The bill of attainder was 
hurried through the House of Lords ; and on the 
19th of June, nine days after his arrest, Cromwell 
received his doom as a manifold traitor and detest¬ 
able heretic.* 

But before he was executed, Anne of Cloves was 
divorced, and the king was united in the holy 
hands of matrimony with Catherine Howard. On 
the 25th of June Anne was ordered to remove to 
Richmond, being told that that place would he more 
suitable to her health and pleasure than London. 
Then the king gave directions to his bishops and 
ministers to legalise his separation from Anne of 
Cleves; and the bishops and ministers acted 
accordingly. It was instantly discovered that 
there had been a formal contract of marriage be¬ 
tween Anne and the son of the Duke of Lorraine ; 
and this, with Henry’s assertion that the marriage 
had'never been consummated, was deemed quite 
sufficient ground. Parliament met and humbly 
implored his majesty to investigate the subject. 
The case was submitted to a convocation of the 
clergy, and on the 9th of July it was unanimously 
decided by the churchmen of all colours t hat the 
marriage was null and void, inasmuch as the king 
lmd married the princess without the inward 
consent of his own mind,” and as there had been 
a pre-contract between her and another person. 
Poor Anne, who had the dread of the block before 
her eyes, and who was a person of more discretion 
than pride ,or passion, most quietly submitted to 
her fate,t and two days after, being properly 
prompted and assisted (for she could write no 
English), she addressed a letter to his most ex¬ 
cellent majesty, though the case, she observed, 
must needs be most hard and sorrowful into her, 
through the great love which she bore to his most 
noble person; yet, having more regard to God 
and his truth than to any worldly affection, “ as 
it beseemed me,” she continued, “ at the be¬ 
ginning, to submit me to such examination and 
determination of the said clergy, whom I have and 
do accept for judges competent in that behalf, so 
here now, being ascertained how the said clergy 
htoh therein given their judgment and sentence, 1 
acknowledge myself hereby to accept and approve 
the same, wholly and entirely putting myself, lor 
my state and condition, to your highness’ gooduess 
and pleasure, most humbly beseeching your ma¬ 
jesty, that, though it be determined that the pre- 

* Le Grand.—Strype.—Iturnot.—Herbert.—Journals. 

T In bis. dispatches of the 31st of July, 11th of August, and 
3rd of September, Marillac writes—" Anne makes no opposition 
whatever to the divorce, at which the king is the more pleased, be 
cause, ns it is said, his new favourite (amourette) is .ilie.fdy with 
child. The former is now called merely Mad.nne Anne of Cloves. 
She is any thing but low spiiited, —amuses herself in all possible 
ways, and dresses every day in new clothes, made in a strange 
fashion. All this is au indication of admirable piudenee and dis- 
simulation, or of extraordinary simplicity and stupidity.” Tin* tS. 
ported pregnancy of Catherine seems to have been merely a bit of 
court or city scandal. • 
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tended matrimony between us is void and of none 
effect, whereby I neither can nor will repute myself 
for your grace’s wife, considering this sentence 
whereunto I stand, and your majesty’s clean and 
pure living with me, yet it will please you to take 
me for one of your most humble servants, and so 
to determine of me, as I may sometimes have the 
fruition of your most noble presence, which, as I 
Bhall esteem for a great benefit, so my lords, and 
others of your majesty’s council, now being with 
me, have j>ut me in comfort thereof, and that 
your highness will take me for your sister, for the 
which I most humbly thank you accordingly. 
Thus, most gracious prince, I beseech our Lord God 
to send your majesty long life and good health, to 
God’s glory, your own honour, and the wealth of 
this noble realm.”* 

On the very next day Henry commissioned the 
Duke of Suffolk to go to the-Lady Anne at Rich¬ 
mond, and “ considering she be now come to her 
strength, and in good temper of body,” to press 
her further to write to her brother the Duke of 
Cleves, in ordcT to express her perfect concurrence 
in all that had been done.f Suffolk was also 
charged to make her write the same letter, in Ger¬ 
man, which had been sent to him the day before 
in English, lest people might say she had put her 

• Stnto Papers. 

f From some expressions in this letter and elsewhere.it might 
appear that Anne had taken the matter more seriously to heart than 
is generally stated, and that she was, or had been, ill. Perhaps it 
was considered decorous that she should feign a sickness} 


signature to words which she did not understand, 
“ which,” adds the king, “ we doubt not but, by 
your good handling and dexterity, ye shall fncilely 
bring to pass.” The duke, moreover, was, by all 
ways and means, to make her write her letters to 
her brother before his departure, and to bring the 
said letters to court himself, and not “ to leave any¬ 
thing uncertain upon a woman’s promise that she 
would be no woman“ the accomplishment where¬ 
of, on her part,” adds this brutal pedant, “ is us 
difficult in the refraining of a woman’s will upon 
occasion, as in changing of her womanish nature, 
which is impossible.” The duke was accom¬ 
panied by the Earl of Southampton, now privy 
seal, and Sir Thomas Wriothcsley, one of the 
principal secretaries of state; and he carried 
to Anne, from the king, a token, as to “ his 
dearest sister^.by adoption,” this same token being 
five hundred marks sterling in gold! Anne, too 
wise to resist, and, in all probability but too happy 
to escape out of the lion’s jaws, did everything that 
was required of her. On the 16th of July she 
wrote the most submissive of letters to the most 
excellent and noble prince, her most benign and 
good, brother Henry, subscribing herself, aB had 
been agreed, his majesty’s humble sister* and 
servant. Still, however, Suffolk and the noble 
lords had not finished their commission, for the 

• Which word sister “ she was animated to write by the »eid 
duke, earl, and others before named, upon the king’s majesty's ftfl* 
mer determination bo to use and accept hor .”—State Papers , 
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king’s cautions were very numerous. On the 17th 
they were again sent down to Richmond to dis¬ 
charge all such officers and servants as had at¬ 
tended on Anne as queen, and to appoint and 
swear such others as were assigned to serve her as 
her own domestics, in her state and condition of 
the king's majesty's sister. Even to this trial the 
equanimity of Anne was equal; she welcomed her 
new attendants, and told the commissioners that 
she would he found steady to her purpose of sub¬ 
mitting to the king’s plcasiye, though all the 
world should move her to the contrary,—nay, even 
her mother and brother. She agreed ako that she 
would receive no letters or messages from her 
brother, nVithcr, or any of her kin or friends, with¬ 
out sending them first to the king’s majesty, “ and 
thereupon making such answers as should he con¬ 
sonant to the truth and the king’s orders.” 

In her letter to her brother, Anne was made to 
say that the marriage had been dissolved by the 
examination and determination of the whole clergy 
of England, seconded by the nobles and commons 
of the realm; that this matter would not alienate 
from him the friendship of the King of England, 
unless the fault should be in himself; and lastly, 
that she purposed not to quit the country, but to- 
lead her life in this realm, having his grace so 
good lord towards her. The obsequious parlia¬ 
ment finished its part of the work* by voting that 
it would he very lawful for the king to take 
another wife. A private marriage was performed, 
and some days after, on the 8th of August, Cathe¬ 
rine Howard was publicly shown as queen.t Oil 
the same (lav, or nearly on the same day, that 
Henry took to himself his fifth wile, he sent his 
minister Cromwell to the block. On the 28th 
of July Cromwell was beheaded on Tower Hill; 
and it is said that he .died professing the Catholic 
faith, by which he might mean that kind of faith 
which had been established by the last act of 
parliament. When lie was dead, many of bis 
virtues were remembered; and the people par¬ 
ticularly called to mind that, twice a-day, two 
hundred poor persons had been fed at his gate. 
As if to dishonour his execution, the Lord Hunger- 
ford, who was charged with revolting crimes, but 
who, in reality, seems to have been a wretched 
maniac, was beheaded with him. Dr. Barnes 
survived his patron Cromwell only three days,, 
“ being committed to the torments of the merciless 
fire,” and burnt Hive, with Garret and Jerome, as 
a heretic. But, that the scales might be nicely 
trimmed, Powell, Abel, and Featherstou were 
hanged and quartered at the same time for denying 
the king’s supremacy. On this occasion, as on 
some others, they were coupled together, a Ca¬ 
tholic with a Protestant, on the same hurdle, and 
so drawn to Smith field to the horror of both sects. 
A Frenchman is said to have exclaimed, “ Good 
God, how do people make a shift to live here, where 

• The lords implored him, out of Ills love of ids people, to marry 
npnin 1 

t Stale Capers —Journal*.—Herbert.—Slow.—Godwin. 
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Papists are hanged and Anti-Papists are burnt!"’ 
In the next month the Prior of Doncaster and six 
others were hanged for defending the institution of 
the monastic life, a crime now become as capital 
as the greatest.* 

a.d. 1547.—There was a feehle attempt made 
in Yorkshire to revive the Pilgrimage of Grace; 
hut it was easily suppressed!, and cost the lives of 
fourteen gentlemen. In the month of August the 
king made a progress into the northern counties, 
taking with him his young wife, whom he “ en¬ 
tirely loved,” after more than a year of matrimony. 
He had, indeed, rfipeatedly declared tlmt he had 
never been happy in love or marriage till now, and 
that the Lady Catherine was the most perfect of 
women, and most affectionate of wives. Nay, he 
had even gone so far in his gratitude as to make 
one of his bishops unite with him in praising the 
Lord for the great contentment he bad found. But, 
on his return from liis progress, Cranmcr had a 
tale for his ear which struck him dumb, and it is 
said even drew tears in torrents from his eyes. 
‘The archbishop declared that the queen, before her 
marriage, had led an abandoned life with Francis 
Derelwan, or Deram, a relation of her own, who 
had associated with her when she lived with her 
great aunt, the Dowager-Duchess of Norfolk. 
Cranmcr, who had consulted with the Chancellor 
Audlev, the Earl of Hertford, and others of the. 
Protestant party, had not undertaken to present 
this dangerous accusation without proof; anil his 
•witness was a servant of the old Duchess of 
Norfolk. The king’s faith in the virtue of his 
wife was annihilated in a moment; but, wishing 
to proceed cautiously, lie, arrested all the persons 
who had been named as the queen’s confidantes 
and accomplices, and made them undergo, in 
secret, “ a keen examination.” Their servants, 
both men and women, were arrested also, and put 
to the tortnre.t Under these circumstances it was 
impossible to fail in procuring confessions against 
the queen ; but it appears that such proofs merely 
went to show that Catherine had been incontinent 
before marriage; mid this did not amount to trea¬ 
son. Francis Dereham is generally said to have 
confessed that he had been guilty with her;, but 
the queen denied the charge altogether, and, from 
the best evidence | we possess, it seems doubtful 
whether Dereham confessed anything of the kind. 
T^hat same night, however, she is said to have 
signed a written confession of heir youthful irregu¬ 
larities, hilt of liothiffg more. Cranmer undertook 
the office of making her disclose more, and admit 
that there ba'd been a precontract of marriage be¬ 
tween her and her kinsman and seducer Francis 
Dereham, which, in itself, according to Henry’s 
jurisprudence, would annul the marriage, while it 
might also be considered as a saving of the king’s 

• Stow.—>StTypo.—Godwin. 

.t Wo derive this fact, wduch is not mentioned by historians, bom 
ft passage in a letter to Sir Ralph Sadler, sigued by (Juuhiht, 
And ley, the Duke of Suffolk, the Karl of Ilorttord, and olhei-:— 
“ And Wooanse Dmnpoft coniVssetli this now, whiett he would not do 
for auy totture that he could before be put to,* &c. <£e. 

X Stale Rawer*. 
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and Dereham ; and that his coming again to the 
quern’s service from Ireland was to an ill intent 
of the renovation of his former naughty life ; and 
that all this was clear treason. IIis highness 
would have the judges answer this, his opinion, 
and satisfy him with reason. The judges, it 
appears, had already condemned Dereham ; for, in 
continuation, the council state that his highness 
thinketh it expedient that they spare the execution 
of Dereham for a time, till the bottom of tin’s 
matter shall appear, it being likely that new matter 
will arise daily upon which they might have cause 
to examine him ; hut that, as for Dereham’s peti¬ 
tion for the remission of the extreme punishment, 
the king’s majesty thinketh he hath deserved no 
such mercy at his hands, and therefore hath deter¬ 
mined that he shall die* In the same letter 
Mr. PollaVd, that expert investigator, is com¬ 
manded to examine the duchess’s women, in order 
to find outwhethcr she did of late burn any letters 
or writings. The council in London presently 
rejoined that they had “ travaillcd another whole 
day in the examination of the duchess,” who 
made hen elf so clear from all knowledge of the 
abomination between the queen and Dereham, that 
she would confess no mistrust or suspicion of their 
love or unseemly familiarity ; and as to the coders, 
she said she intended only to sec what was in 
them, and finding anything material (which she 
said she did not), to scud the same to the king’s 
majesty. They go on to say that, having with 
them the Lord Chief Justice, Mr. Attorney, and 
Mr. Pollard, they had all come, to the conclusion 
that the things proved against my Lady Norfolk 
and her son Lord William, “ with all presumptions 
and circumstances,” will extend to misprision of 
treason ; and also that the Lady William Howard, 

* State Papers. About the middle of this same epistle, mixed 
oddly with the other matter, their is the following startling pas* 
fencer—" We examined, also, partly hefote dinner and partly niter, u 
new mutter, that the Lady Anne ui I'leves should be delivered of a 
fair boy, and whoso should it ho but the king's majesty’s, and gotten 
when she was at llamptou Court, which is a most abominable 
Blunder! This matter w as told to Tin ernei. of the Signet, mote than 
a fortnight ago, both by hi* mother in-law, Lambert’s wife, the gold¬ 
smith, and by Taverner’s own wife, who saitli she heard it ot Lil- 
grave’s wife, and Lambeit’s wife heard it, also, of the old Lady 
Cinew; Taverner kept it, and they, with others, have made it a 
common matter of talk, and never revealed it till Sunday night, at 
which tune he told it Doctor Cox, to be further declared if he thought 
good, who immediately disclosed it to me, the Lord l’rivy Seal. Wo 
have committed Taverner to the custody of me, the llhdiop of Win¬ 
chester, and Lambert's wife, who seemeth to have been attcvice in 
it, to Mr. the Chancellor of the Augmentations.” In reply to this 
ticklish (jui-htion the council with the king wri»c to the council iu 
1 .ondon,—“ Finally, to the mnttcr touching the Lady Anne of Cleves, 
his majesty thinketh it requisite to have groundiy examined, and 
further oi tiered by jour discretions, as the nature and quality of the 
ease reqniieth; and semblnblyto enquire diligently whether the said 
Lady Aune of Cloves hath, indeed, had. nnv child or no, ns it is 
bruited ; for his majesty hath been iufoimed that it is so indeed; in 
which part Ins majesty imputeth a gn at default in her officers, for 
not advertising his highness thereof, if it be true. Not doubting but 
jour lordships will groundiy examine the same, and, finding out the 
truth of tho wlade matter, will advertise his majesty accordingly.” 
On the very next day the rouncil iu London reply to the council with 
the king” We have, also, sent for the officers of the Lady Anne of 
eleven, ami for Dorothy Wingfield, John Wingfield's wife, which is 
other privy chamber ; and have committed Taverner, and Lilgrave’s 
w idow, w ho nppearetlt yet the first author of the bruit, to tlie Tower.” 

Here our sure guides, the State Papers, leave the matter, the end¬ 
ing of which we know not, though we mny safely conclude that the 
poor prisoner* in the Tower met with the usual treatment. It 
should appear that the "bruit” was one of the many idle stoiies 
provoked by the strauge course pursued by the king. 


the Lady Bridgewater, Alice Wilkes, Catherine 
Tilney, Damport, Walgrave, Malin Tilney, Mary 
Lasceiles, Bulmer, Ashby, Anne Howard, awl 
Margaret Burnet, be in the same case, “ if it shall 
please his majesty to proceed against them.”* 

At a very early stage of these proceedings there 
was an anxiety betrayed as to the goods and chat¬ 
tels of the accused. Cranmcr and his friends, in 
the same letter, desire to know how his grace 
would have my Lady of Norfolk and the rest used, 
and also whether they shall commit the Lord 
William and Iub wife; “ and how their things 
shall be used, which shall, by this offence, he all 
confiscate to his majesty, as in case of treason, and 
also the profit of their lands for the term of tlicir 
lives, their bodies being sentenced to perpetual 
imprisonment; the example whereof would he 
very notable if his majesty would, proceed against 
them all.” On the morrow they proposed to meet 
at the house of the lord privy seal, the Earl of 
Southampton, there to examine the duchess’s 
daughter, Lady Bridgewater, who would be brought 
thither secretly ; and they hoped, “ with travail 
and labour, to find out the bottom of the plot, 
according to their bounden duties.” In a frightful 
postscript they say that they think they have 
already all that can he got out of Dereham, w ho, 
by no force, can he made to confess more; awl, 
therefore, they would be glad to know his majesty’s 
pleasure touching the execution of him and Cul¬ 
pepper. They were not kept long waiting for their 
instructions. They were ordered to commit the 
Duchess of Norfolk, the Lord William Howard 
and his wife, the Lady Bridgewater, and all others 
noted in their letters, to the Tower, and to send 
forthwith “ some substantial personages” to take 
charge of their houses, and to see their goods put 
into safe custody for his majesty’s behoof; in 
which particular part, his majesty joining with 
their opinions, thinketh that the example will he 
very notable. Nevertheless, as this matter came 
first to light by Mary Lasceiles, the servant-girl, 
and as Mary Lasceiles had refused the queen’s 
service,f awl had seemed to be sorry and lament 
that the king hud married Catherine Howard, his 
majesty thought it best to spare the said Mary 
without troubling or committing her; thinking, 
also, that this md\j be a means to give courage 
and boldness to others to reveal things in like 
' cases.” Touching Culpepper and Dereham, they 
were commanded to proceed to their execution, 
after convenient warning, that they might prepare 
for the salvation of their souls. On the 10th of 
December Dereham awl Culpepper were drawn to 
Tyburn, where Dereham was hanged and quar¬ 
tered, and Culpepper was beheaded. By the 13th 
of the same month the Duchess of Norfolk, Lord 
William Howard her son, and the rest of her rela¬ 
tions and servants, were shut up. in the Tower, 
■which was so full already that there was great 

• Stale Papers. 

■f Queiy.—-Had not (hi* Mary Lasceiles lecn refused a service ly 
the queen 
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difficulty in finding room for them.* 'By his 
majesty’s orders, Mary Lascellcs was clearly 
left out of the indictment. Ids majesty considering 
if she should he indicted with the rest how slan¬ 
derous it should he to her! The council in 
London “ travailled” very diligently in forcing 
confessions from the Lady Bridgewater, Alice 
Wilkes, and Bulmer; “hut as for Bridgewater,” 
they write, “ she showetli herself her mother’s 
daughter,—that is, one that will by no means con¬ 
fess anything.”.“ The Lord William, also, 

stood as stiff as his mother, and made himself 
most clear from all kinds of mistrust or suspicion 
so that, the council say, they “did not much like 
his conduct.” They desire to know from the 
king’s grace what they arc to do with the stuff 
remaining in the houses of the prisoners, as also 
with the Lady Bridgewater’s children, who were 
living in the house of their grandmother, the 
Duchess of Norfolk, and with Lord William’s 
children, “ which he young, and three or four in 
number.” Respecting the stuff, they are in¬ 
structed to appoint men “ of honest behaviour” to 
see to it. As to the children, they are at their 
“ discretions to see that such as be young, and 
cannot help themselves, be nourished, and the 
others of proper age, if any of them so be, to be 
sent out to service !”f 

The council in London were startled at this 
moment by the loud expressions of public opinion 
in France, and proposed that his majesty should 
permit some explanation in order to stop men's 
longues. At the same moment, while the fate of 
Catherine Howard was undecided, the Duke of 
Cleves, losing no time, proposed to Ilcnry that he 
should take buck to wife his sister Anne! Am¬ 
bassadors arrived in England with letters from 
Oslyngcr, the vice-chancellor of Cleves, to Cran- 
rnev and to the Earl of Southampton. On the 
12th of December Southampton wrote tp his royal 
masler, telling him what had passed in an inter¬ 
view with the vice-chancellor’s man. “ 1 axed 
him,” writes the earl, “ whether the matter of his 
cr edence were hasty V He answered that Jie durst 
tell it to me; and then said that his said master 
made his most humble commendations to your 
majesty, most heartily thanking the same for your 
bounty and goodness, and, namely, for your great 
liberality towards his sister; and beseech your 
majesty to consider that she is bis dear sister, and* 
he her brother; in consideration whereof he 
nothing in this world desircth more than to have 
her, eftsoon, reduced and reconciled to your high¬ 
ness, if it might be by any convenient means, pro¬ 
testing, nevertheless, that he would in nowise 
move the thing that should be displeasure or dis- 

• On the Hilt of December, two ilnvs after her committal to the 
Tower, Crammer, Amlley, Suffolk, (’tariliuer, ami the lest if the 
council in London, inform the king thrt they have again been 
“ travailliitg” with the duchess, “both to make her confess the 
things testified against her, and also to cough out the real, not yet 
discovered, if any such dregs remain among them.” They seem 
scarcely to have allowed the Infirm old woman n moment's rest. 
Such was the treatment that Ilcnry reserved for the widow of the 
hero of Flodden Field 1 
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honourable to your grace or your realm for any re¬ 
spect.”* Cranmcr, who was in an agony of alar m 
lest he should be suspected of the heinous offence 
of giving the king back an unpleasant helpmate, 
wrote to Iris master on the following day, informing 
him that the ambassador from the Duke of Cleves 
had waited upon him at Lambeth with letters from 
the vice-chancellor“ the purport whereof,” says 
the archbishop, “ after setting forth my laudo and 
commendations, like an orator, is nothing else hut 
to commend unto me the cause of the Lady Anne, 
of Cleves, which, although he tnrsteth that I 
would do of myself, undesired, yet he suith that 
the opportunity is such that he will not omit to 
put spurs to the horse that runneth of his own 
courage.” “ When I had read the letter,” con¬ 
tinues the archbishop, “ and considered that no 
cause was expressed specially, but only in ge¬ 
neral that I should have commended the cause of 
the Lady Anne of Cleves, although I suspected the 
true cause of his coming, yet I would take upon 
me no knowledge of any special mutter, but said 
thus 'unto him :—‘ faster Ambassador, I have 
perused Oslyngcr’s letters, l>y the which lie com- 
rnendeth unto me the Lady Anne of Cleves’ cause; 
but forasmuch as he declarcth no certain cause, I 
trust you have some other instructions to inform 
me of some particular matter.' ” The ambassador 
replied, bluntly, that the cause was the reconcilia¬ 
tion of the king with the Lady Anne. “ Where* 
unto,” says Cranmcr, “ I answered that I thought 
it not a lit.-lo strange that Oslyngcr should think it 
meet for me to move a reconciliation of that ma¬ 
trimony, of the which 1, as much as any other 
icrsoir, knew most just causes of divorce. Arid 
ierc I moved him to consider your grace’s honour, 
and the tranquillity of this realm, with the security 
of your grace’s succession ; and further, how this 
should agree with Oslyngcr’s opinion of me, as he 
writeth in his letters, that I should study the com¬ 
modity and tranquillity of this realm, if I should 
move your grace to receive her in matrimony, from 
whom your majesty was, upon most just causes, 
divorced. . . And when he appeared to wish 

to have more largely reasoned the matter, to grope 
my mind, I finished our communication in this 
sort:—‘ Master Ambassador, this is a matter of 
great importance, wherein you shall pardon me, 
for I will have no communication therein, unless it 
jilense tire king’s majesty to command me; but I 
shall signify unto his highness your request, and 
thereupon you shall have an answer.’ ” Of course 
nothing came of this delicate embassy, and the 
Duke of Cleves was again obliged to consent that 
Anne should be called the sister, not the wife, of 
his majesty 1 of England.f 

The affair of Catherine Howard, which had 
brought the ambassador of Cleves into England, 
now proceeded rapidly, and with a baseness on the 
part of all concerned which almost staggers belief.} 

• State Papers. + Ibid. 

$ There are sundry points which we would not venture to assert 
on any authority less jositive than the State ropers, where we find 
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No man had the spirit to recommend a more legal 
way of proceeding; none durst open their lips in 
favour of any of the accused; the nearest of blood 
•to them sought favour with the court by crying for 
tiieir condemnation. No humiliation was too vile 
for the loftiest aristocracy of the land. A day or 
t wo alter tbeir committal to the Tower the Duke of 
Norfolk wrote to the king, telling him that lie had 
loarnl'd that his ungracious mother-in-law, his un¬ 
happy brother and wife, and his lewd sister of 
Bridgewater, are in the Tower, which, he says, 
from his long experience of his majesty’s equity 
and justice, he feels sure is not done but for false 
and traitorous proceedings. This mighty lord had 
urged on the ruin of his niece Anne Boleyu, and 
had presided at her trial; but Anne and he were 
enemies, and opposed in matters of religion; 
whereas, in the present case, there was no enmity 
and no conflicting views as to dogmas of faith, 
lie, however, condemned his other niece, Catherine 
Howard; just as he had condemned Anne ; and lie 
lamented very pathetically, “ the most abominable 
deeds done by two of his nieces against his high¬ 
ness,” which, he adds, hath brought him into the 
greatest perplexity that ever poor wretch was in; 
leaving that his majesty, having so often and by so 
many of his kin, been thus falsely and traitorously 
handled, might not only conceive a displeasure in 
his heart against him, and all others of that kin, 
but also, in manner, abhor to hear speak of any of 
the same. “Wherefore,” continues this noble 
Howard, “ my most gracious sovereign lord! 
prostrate at. your feet, most humbly 1 beseech 
your majesty to call to your remembrance that a 
great part of this matter is come to light In/ my 
declaration to your majesty, according to my 
boundeu duty, of the words spoken to me by my 
mother-in-law when your highness sent me to 
Lambeth to search Dereham’s coffers, without the 
which I think she had not been further examined, 
nor, consequently, her ungracious children.”* 
Meanwhile they still “travailled” to force con¬ 
fessions from the prisoners in the Tower, and to 
midic them, rcrcal their hidden treamres. On 
the 21st of December, Southampton ami Wri- 
othcsle.y informed their assured, loving friend. Sir 
Ralph Sadler, that they had been with the Duchess 
of Norfolk, whom they found “on her bed, as it 

tlio kind’s own loiters and orders, Crnnmer’s letters, Norfolk's letters, 
the letters of the eouneil, wriiten at the moment, &c., &c. 

* State 1‘upoi s The rest of this letter is worth quoting. It was 
in the older of things that Norlbik should not live on the most 
lriendlv terms with Im mother-in-law, or ruther stop-mother, the old 
duchess-dowager, but we suspect he only found out that his niece, 
(’atheiine Howard, was not his friend after she had incurred the 
king’s displeasute. " Winch, my tiue proceedings towards your 
majesty considered, and also the snfftll love my two. false traitorous 
nieces and my mother-in-law have borne unto me, doth put me in 
some hope that your highness will not conceive any displeasure in 
your most gentle beait against me, that, God kuoweth, never did 
think thought which might be to your discontent at ion. Wherefore, 
•ftsoous prostrate at your royal feet, most humbly I beseech your 
majesty that, by such as it shall please you to command, I may be 
advertised plainly how your highness doth weigh you towards me, 
assuring your highness that unless 1 may know your majesty to con¬ 
tinue my good and gracious lord as ye were before their ofl'cnces 
committed, 1 shall never desire to live in this world any longer, but 
shortly to finish this tiansitory life, as God knoweth, who send your 
majesty the accomplishment of yoq.r most noble heart’s desires.” 


appeared, very sickly.” They had pressed her 
hard, and had also promised her pardon of her life 
if she would make them “ her ghostly fathers,” 
and confess the intimacy before marriage be¬ 
tween the queen and Dereham; hut still this 
high-minded woman, sick and worn as she was, 
resisted alike their threats and their promises. 
Taking God to witness, she protested “ that she 
had never thought them (Catherine and Dereham) 
to be of that abominable sort; nevertheless she 
would not deny that .she lmd perceived a light love 
and favour to he between them, more than between 
indifferent persons; and that she had heard that 
Dereham would sundry times give Catherine 
money, which she thought proceeded ’upon tin- 
affection that groweth of kindred, the same Dere¬ 
ham being her kinsman.” According to her ex¬ 
aminers, she avowed that it was very sinful in her 
not to tell his majesty this before his marriage. 
“ After we had done this degree,” they continue, 
with all the coolness of practised hands, “ we went 
to the second, that is, for her hidden money, plate, 
or jewels; and, without any denial, she confessed 
that she had hidden, in another place in her house, 
700/. or 800/., giving us sueli tokens as we might, 
easily find it., which I, Thomas Wriothesley, with 
Mr. Attorney, Mr. Pollard, and Mr. Bristow, this 
morning found, being 800/., and have safe bestowed 
it at Westminster.* In the end these active agents 
told the old lady that her life would he spared; 
upon which she hoped that his majesty would give 
her something to livo upon, and not take away her 
house at Lambeth, for she had not long to live; 
and indeed,” they add, “ she appearoth wonderful 
sorrowful, repentant, and sickly.” Lord William 
Howard was also “wonderfully troubled and out of 
all quiet;” and not without reason, for they had 
been travailling with his menial servants, and were 
about separating him from his wife, not consider¬ 
ing it expedient to arraign them together, so as 
to bring man and wife to the bar in company. 
Two days after, the Lord William Howard, his 
wife, Malin Tilney, Elizabeth Tilney, and three 
other women, among whom was Murgaret Burnet, 
a butter wife, and Buhner, Ashby, and Dampurt, 
men-servants to the old Duchess of Norfolk, were 
tried separately,t on a charge of misprision of trea¬ 
son, before a trembling jury, the duchess herself 
being omitted, for good reasons. According to the 

* It is quite cleat tliat the court was greatly in need of these glean 
ings of violence and iniquity. In the same letter i* the following pas 
snge:—"Furthermoio there is now at Westminster, five thousand matks 
in money, and a thousand pounds worth of plain, which came from 
Lambeth (the Duchess of Norfolk’s house). I, Thomas Wriothesley, 
would beseech the king's majesty that it might be delivered to some 
such hands as his majesty will appoint, or brought unto him to Green¬ 
wich. Me thinks I should sleep the letter and it ware om e. delivered." 
And to this Secretary Sadler instantly replied,—"As touching the 
money and plate, his majesty being in doubt whether it be brought 
by you, Mr, Wriothesley, to his high ness’ palace nt Westminster or to 
your own house there,‘hath resolved, finally, that ye shall deliver 
the same unto the hands of James, Mr. Denny's servant, the money 
to be in bags, sealed up with your seal, and ye plate to bo put in 
chests, also sealed up by you, to remain there m his highness’ pahier, 
in the custody of the said James, till his majesty’s further pleasiuc be 
known in that belmlf .”—State Papers. 

t They seem to have been tried in separate parties of twos nr threes. 
Lord William, for example, was brought to the bur with Dam port, 
and not with his own wife. 
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report of the council in London,* Lord William 
pleaded not guilty ; but seeing that this course 
would not serve him, he confessed to the indict¬ 
ment, or threw himself upon the king’s mercy. 
The result of‘what they, the council, called their 
“ day’s work ” was to condemn all the prisoners to 
perpetual imprisonment, forfeiture of goods, and 
sequestration of their estates during their lives; 
and yet nothing was even pretended to he proved 
against them except that they had been privy to 
the loves of Catherine Howard and Dereham pre¬ 
vious to the marriage. In the same letter in which 
they report this result, the council tell the king 
“ that surely they (the prisoners) he, in manner, 
all so sorrowful, and he so changed with their im¬ 
prisonment that thev cannot long live, unless it 
shall please his majesty that they may have some 
liberty in the Tower, with some resort and comfort 
of their friends and they beg to know whether 
his majesty will permit the Lieutenant of the 
Tower to grant the sufferers a little indulgence. 
At eleven o’clock on the same night, this roval 
savage, by a letter which hears the signatures of 
Lord John Russell and Ralph Sadler, tells the 
council that lie “ thinkelh it not meet that they 
should so hastily put the prisoners to any such 
comfort, or so soon restore them to any liberty 
within the Tower, for sundry great respects and 
considerations.” 

A.n. 1542.—We here lose the sure guides which 
we have been for some time following through ob¬ 
scure paths that were closed to former historians.f 
It appears that men had been long aware that 
nothing but the blood of Catherine Howard would 
satisfy the king, anil that the promise of life con¬ 
veyed to her by Cramner, from his majesty, would 
not lie allowed the weight of a feather. Anew 
parliament was summoned, and on the 16th of 
January the Lords and Commons, by petition, im¬ 
plored his gracious majesty that lie would not vex 
himself with the queen’s misconduct, but allow the 
two Houses to pass a hill of attainder, to which he 
might give his assent hv letters patent, without 
suffering the pain of hearing them rehearse the 
olfenees of his wife. The king was pleased to 
grant this, their humble petition, and to*thank 
them for their making his griefs their own. The 
hill was carried through the Lords in three, and 
through the Commons in two days; and on Satur¬ 
day, the 11th of February, the Chancellor And ley 0 
produced the Bill in the Lords, signed by the 
king, and with the great seal appended to it; and 
then, all the Lords being in their robes, and the 
Commons being summoned, the act was read, 
and, at the same time, a paper purporting to be 
the queen’s confession. In this paper, which ap¬ 
pears to have been studiously withheld till the last 
moment, the unfortunate Catherine was made to 
acknowledge that she had offended against God, 


• ThtH K'lter lelatinp tins trial i. signed bv Suffolk, Southami 
siimm., IlrtUord, Ougc, U riotliesley, and liicli, but bears 1 lie 
nature neither ol Cruntner nor of Gardiner. 

If!? vol '! mu >’ f . the St,lle I’llirrs t hero is a <jreat gap from 
22nd of December, 1541, to Iho 1st of May, 1542. * 1 


the king, and the nation ; to express a hope that 
her sins would not be visited on the head of her 
brothers and her family ; and to implore, as a 
last grace, permission to divide part of her clothes 
among her faithful female servants. A confession 
like this was very vague; and, suppos^ig it to 
have been really and sincerely made by the. victim, 
it might, after all, only refer to offences before the 
marriage. Lady Rochford was attainted by par¬ 
liament at the same time; and two days after, 
both ladies were beheaded within the walls of the 
Tower. Upon the scaffold Catherine confessed 
that she had once led a sinful life, hut protested, 
by her hope of salvation, that she had never been 
untrue to the king since she had been his wife. 
The Lady Rochford also died very penitent and 
meek, and was supposed to have made a blessed 
end.* 

It was enacted in the hill of attainder against 
Catherine Howard, that every woman about to lie 
married to the king, or to any of his successors, 
should, if she were not a virgin, disclose that fact 
beforehand, under penalty of treason; that all 
other persons cognizant of it, and not divulging it 
in the proper quarter, should be subject to the 
penalty of misprision of treason ; and that the 
queen that should move another person to commit 
adultery with her should suffer as a traitor. 

As Henry might deny the virtue of the chastest 
maid, if he became tired of her, and as he had 
provided a law to put her to death, people, who 
could joke in the midst of these deeds of blood, 
said that no body ought to marry him hut a 
widow. But for nearly eighteen months the 
king seemed to think of marrying no one—de¬ 
voting his time and attention to divinity and 
polities. Although he adhered with wonderful 
firmness to transuhstantiation, auricular confession, 
and thecelibacy of the clergy, his mind was not made 
up as to various fractional parts which he had ac¬ 
tually adopted of the Reformation ; and while he 
vehemently condemned the vacillation of his sub¬ 
jects in matters of faith, he. was himself waver¬ 
ing on these particular points. He was as far re¬ 
moved as ever from that enlightened philosophy, 
which would have permitted men to judge what 

* Sir Henry Ellis publishes a letter written by one Ottwell John¬ 
son, in London, to his brother John Johnson, a merchant of the 
staple at ('uluis, two days after the executions. Master Ottwell 
says, “ I see the queen and the l.adv Rochford Butter within the 
Tower, whose souls (l doubt not) be with God ; for they made the 
%nost godly and Christianly end, that e\er was heaid tell of (1 think) 
since the world’s creation ; uttering their lively faith in the blood of 
Christ only, and with pood words aud sled fast countenances,they de 
Hired all Christian people to take repaid unto their worthy and just 

f amishment with death for their oftences, against God heinously 
10 m their youth upward, ill breaking all his commandments, and 
also against the king’s royal majesty very dangerously: wherefore 
they being justly condemned (as they said) by the laws of the lvuliu 
and parliament, to die, required the people (1 guy) to take example 
nt them, for amendment of their ungodly lives, and gladly to o!m*v 
the king in all things, lor whoso preservation they did Jauntily pray: 
and willed all people goto do : commending their souls to God, and 
earnestly calling lor mercy upon him: whom 1 beseech to give us 
,grace.” The writer of this letter was evidently « Pintest.uit; and the 
Protestants were as ready to believe in the guilt of the Papist t » 
thurine Howard, a* the Papists had been to believe in the guilt oft lie 
Protestant Anno Boleyn. But, after all, the London meiehant's ex 
preisions are perfectly inconclusive ns to the nature and amount ot 
the confessions ; aud it hud become the fashion (for many leasons 
easily understood) for all state victims to die, acknowledging the 
king’s justice and mercy, and praiaiug his numerous other virtues. 
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■was best for their own souls, and to find their own 
way from error to truth. Toleration, at the time, 
was utterly unknown to religious sects—the poorest 
and meanest of which pretended to a divine mission 
to correct and coerce all others. Even the men 
who had started with the glorious doctrine that the 
word of God, and the intellect which God had 
given them, were not to he shackled “by human 
authority, soon showed that they were not Teady to 
concede this privilege to those who differed from 
them on the most abstract dogmas. As an inevit¬ 
able conseqnenoe of their sudden emancipation from 
the ancient authority of Rome, and of the new 
principle, that they were to read the Scriptures 
with the light of their own reason, people indulged 
in great freedom of speculation, and sects and sub¬ 
sects were produced with a wonderful rapidity. 
Many of.these bodies were characterised by a de¬ 
plorable fanaticism—some by an anti-social spirit, 
sullen and dangerous. There were in England 
Anabaptists, who, besides their peculiar theological 
dogmas, acknowledged no judge or magistrate, no 
submission to civil law, no right of war or of 
capital punishment, except in so far as they were 
moved individually by what they interpreted to be 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost: there were 
Antinomians, who maintained, both by their teach¬ 
ing and their practice, that the chosen were at 
liberty to help themselves to whatever food, rai¬ 
ment, goods, and chattels thrfr necessities re¬ 
quired ; and that no sin or abominution of the 
outward man was of any significance, provided 
only that they sinned not in the inner man: there 
were Fifth-Monarchy men, of whose hallucinations 
we shall find some melancholy proof as late as the 
days of Charles I. and the Commonwealth: there 
were men of the Family of Love, or Davidians, ns 
they were called, from one David George, who 
sometimes represented himself as Christ, and 
sometimes as the Holy Ghost: there were Pre- 
destinarians, who preached that the elect could not 
sin, nor the regenerate, fall from grace—a very 
wordy and disputatious sect: there were Arians 
and Unitarians ; there were Libertines, and there 
were many other sects of stranger names, some na¬ 
tive, some exotic, but all intolerant.* Henry, later 
in his reign, in a strange speech in parliament, 
lamented the absence of love and concord, and the 
spirit of disorder and dissension which bore-rule in 
every place. “ Behold,” eried this royal preacher, 
who had himself set the worst example of what he 
condemned; “ behold, what love and charity is 
among you, when the one calleth another heretic 
and Anabaptist, and lie calleth him again Papist, 
hypocrite, and Pharisee... . Alas! how can the poor 
souls live in concord when you, preachers, sow 
amongst them in your sermons debate and discord ? 
Of you they look for light, and you bring them to 
darkness. Amend these crimes, 1 exhort you, 
and set God’s word, both by true preaching and 
good example giving; or else I, whom God hath 
appointed his vicar mid high .minister here, will 

• Lutlmei’s Sermons.—Strype’s Cmumer.-Ulunl. 


see these divisions extinct, and these enormities 
corrected, according to my very duty; or else I 
am an unprofitable servant and an untrue officer. 
Although I say the spiritual men be in some fault, 
that charity is not kept amongst you, yet you, of 
the tcmporalty, be not clear and unspotted of 
malice and envy; for you rail of bishops, speak 
scandalously of priests, and rebuke and taunt 
preachers, both contrary to good order mul Chris¬ 
tian fraternity. If you know surely that a bishop 
or preacher erretli o,r teacheth perverse doctrine, 
come and declare it to some of our council, or to 
1 /t, to whom is committed by God the high autho¬ 
rity to reform and order such causes mid beha¬ 
viours, and lx: not judges yourselves of your fan¬ 
tastic opinions and vain expositions; for in such 
high cause, you may lightly err; and although 
you be permitted to read holy scripture, and to 
have the word of God in your mother tongue, 
you must understand it is licensed you so to do 
only to inform your own consciences and in¬ 
struct your children and family, and not to dis¬ 
pute and make scripture a railing and taunting, 
stock against priest and preachers, as many light 
persons do. I am very sorry to know and hear 
how unrcverently that most precious jewel the 
word of God is disputed, hymned, sung, and 
jnngled in every alehouse and tavern, contrary to 
ttie true meaning and doctrine of the same; and 
yet I am even as much sorry that the readers of 
the same follow it, in doing, so faintly and coldly; 
for, of this I am sure, that charity was never so 
faint amongst you, and virtuous and godly living 
was never less used, nor God himself amongst 
Christians was never less reverenced, honoured, 
or served.”* 

As early as 153G certain articles were set forth 
by the convocation of the clergy, which luid for 
their title, ‘ Articles devised by the King’s Iligli- 
uess’s Majesty to stablish Christian Quietness.’ 
In 1537, just after the publication of the whole. 
Bible in English, there appeared the ‘Institution 
of a Christian Man,’ or the ‘ Bishops’ Book,’ ns 
it was called, after its authors, who had worked 
under the eye of his majesty. In 1543 Henry 
ordered the publication of another work, entitled 
‘ A necessary doctrine and erudition for any Chris¬ 
tian Man.’ This book, which was called the 
, ‘ King’s Book, ’ differed materially from the 
‘ Bishops’ Book,’ which only six years before had 
been given to the world ns an unchangeable stand¬ 
ard of faith and practice; thus affording a glaring 
proof that the king's own mind was not settled. 
The ‘ King’s Book’ did not lean so much towards 
the doctrines of the Reformation as the ‘ Bishops’ 
Book.’ It established that, for those “'whose 
office it was to teach others* the reading and study¬ 
ing ofholy scripture was not only convenient, but 
also necessary; but for tl>e other part of the 
church, ordained to be taught, it ought to lie deemed, 
certainly, that the reading of the Old and New 
Testament was not so necessary for all those.”t 

• Hull. f Preface to tlie book itself. 
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And soon after it was enacted in parliament, that 
the Bible should not be read in public; that it 
should not be read aloud in any private families 
except such as were of noble or gentle degree ; 
that it should not be read privately to one’s self 
except by men who were householders, and by 
lemales who were well born. By any other 
woman, or any artificer, apprentice, journeyman, 
servant, or labourer, the. opening of the book was 
unlawful, and an offence to be punished by one 
month’s imprisonment! Cranmer and all the 
bishops, whether Papists or "Protestants, or half- 
and-half, concurred in these regulations, and 
parliament authorised the king to make what¬ 
ever alterations hr might deem proper. Same 
time, Cranmer was obliged to order that the 
‘ King’s Book,’ which contained all the dogmas 
which lie most detested, should he published in 
every diocese, and followed by every preacher as 
an infallible, rule. It is generally held that, in 
these measures, the predominating influence of Gar¬ 
diner and the Roman party is visible ; and that that 
stirring prelate maintained an ascendancy during 
nearly all the rest of this reign; and yet Cranmer 
letmne.d no small share of the king’s favour, and 
was enabled to triumph over the plots of his spi¬ 
ritual opponents, who more than once thought they 
had placed him within an inch of the stake. On 
one occasion, iti speaking of the Six Articles, the 
king dwelt upon that which related to celibacy, 
and asked the archbishop il 'his bedchamber could 
stand the scrutiny. Cranmer replied that it could ; 
for, although he had taken a wife previous to the 
act, he had sent her into Germany when it became 
law. The fury of persecution was, however, now 
somewhat allayed. Probably from seeing the in¬ 
discriminate executions done upon the two sects, 
the Papists thought it unwise to inform against the 
Protestants; the Protestants deemed it prudent to 
be silent,as to the Papists with their breaches of 
the oath of supremacy ; and, during the four years 
which closed this reign, it is said, that only twenty- 
four persons were put to death for religion—four¬ 
teen of them being Protestants, who were burned; 
ten Papists and recusants on the subject of the 
supremacy, who were hanged.* « 

In politics Henry was scarcely moTe moderate 
than in religion. The w isest of liis measures had 
been adopted as early as 1536, when it was enacted 
that the whole of Wales should be united with the 1 
realm of England, and be governed by the same 
laws. Up to this period the principality had been 
in an anomalous state, from which, without any 
particular benefits to the Welsh people, there 
iiowed many serious evils to the English. It had 
been divided into two parts, one of which was 
governed by English laws, and the other subdivided 
into feuds or independent lordships, which ac¬ 
knowledged no laws or customs save their own, 
and were amenable only to their several feudal 
chiefs. Hence it happened that all criminals who 

* .'try^o, Memor. of Cranmer,—Dlunt, llist. lleform. 
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could escape across the English lines, could pro¬ 
cure, by favour or purchase, the protection of some 
petty sovereignty, and bid defiance to English law. 
The little lordships—141 in number—were fre¬ 
quently engaged ill hostilities with one another, 
like the baronies of the middle ages. It was now, 
of cotuse, provided that no lord should have the 
power of protecting or pardoning any criminal; 
and it was also established that the Welsh slnies, 
with one borough in each, should return members 
to the English parliament. The most important 
of the regulations made for Whiles were extended 
to the independent county palatine of Chester, 
which had, up to this time, been another anomaly 
in the political system. 

The transactions in Ireland, which have been 
recently illustrated by a mass of the most curious 
and minute information,* would form a large 
chapter of themselves, but we can only touch 
briefly on the chief events. Soon after the re- 
cal of the Earl of Surrey (iti 1522) the Earl of 
Kildare was invested, for the third time, with the 
high office of loid-deputy. The factions of her 
great lords were the curse of Ireland, keeping her 
disunited, weak, and poor. The Butlers, under 
their chief, the Earl of Ormond, or Os?ory,t had 
entertained for ages an inveterate feud with the 
Fitzgeralds, of whom the Earl of Kildare was 
chief. Their complaints induced the suspicious 
Henry to recall the lord-deputy to England, and 
to commit him to the Tower on the usual charge 
of treason. The Earl of Kildare had been m the 
Tower before, and had then had a narrow escape 
from the block. On his present departure from 
Ireland (in 1533) the chief power fell into the 
hands of his sou, the Lord Thomas Fitzgerald, a 
brave and generous young man, in his twenty-first 
year, who was soon deceived by a report, purposely 
circulated, that his father had now been beheaded 
in reality. lie flew to arms, and bade defiance to 
the King of England. He had then five uncles, 
brothers to his lather, three of whom, at first, dis¬ 
suaded him from these extreme proceedings ; hut 
the.passion of vengeance excluded reason, and at 
length they associated themselves with their nephew 
Thomas, and were all involved in the same ruin. 
At first many of the Irish flocked to their standard, 
and the minstrels, in wild strains, sang the sacred 
duty of revenge, and inflamed them to fury. They 
gurprised Allen, the Archbishop of Dublin, who 
was supposed to be one of the accusers of the Earl 
of Kildare, and they murdered him in presence of 

• Published by the Record Commission. It fill* vols. 2 and 3 of 
the important State Papers to which we have so frequently lelcned, 
find which, indeed, have been our most vuluable guides tluough thu 
reign. 

4 The Butlers, formerly Earls of Curriek, weie made Emls of 
Ormond by Edward III. In 1524 the then E«il ot Ormond was 
induced by Henry VIII. to resign that title (which the king conferred 
upon his father-in-law, Thomas Boleyn, created also Viscount Hoch- 
ford, and afterwards Earl of W iltahire, in the English peerage), and 
to accept in lieu of it the eiuldom of Osnory. But, on the death of 
the Earl of 'Wiltshire, iu 1&3K, without issue male (his only »on, 
(ieorge Boleyn, Viscount Bochfoul, having^ ns above »> la ted, been 
attainted nud executed m 15315), tho earldom of Ormond was restored 
to the Duller*, who theucofortli weio eurls of Ormond and Os- 
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the earl’s son and brothers.* They sent an agent 
to the Emperor Charles, then irritated by the 
recent divorcing of his aunt Catherine ; and they 
opened communications with Rome, offering, upon 
conditions, to prevent Henry, or any of the English, 
from carrying their church reforms into Ireland. 
But they were repulsed by the citizens of Dublin, 
who entertained different notions ; they were as¬ 
sailed by the whole power of the rival faction of 
the Butlers, and were compelled to retreat in want 
and disorder into the wilds of Munster and Con¬ 
naught. “The poor earl (the prisoner in the Tower), 
already afflicted with a palsy, was so stricken to 
the heart with the news of this tumult that, he 
survived but a few days the knowledge of his 
unhappiness.”! Sir William Skeffington, the newly 
appointed lord-deputy, took the held with a nu¬ 
merous army of regular troops; and in the month 
of August, 1535, Lord Leonard Gray, son of 
the Marquess of Dorset, arrived iti Ireland, and 
put himself at the head of other forces, which 
went in pursuit of Lord Thomas. This Lord 
Leonard bribed some of the rebels, who agreed 
to betray their leader. He found the county of 
Kildare miserahlv wasted ; out of riqht hundreds 
or baronies ,six were all burnt; “few or no people 
inhabiting there, hut leaving their corn on the 
ground to the traitors.” Meath was scarcely in a 
better condition ; and, to add to the miseries of 
insurrection and civil war, all the. towns of the. 
south of Ireland were “ sore infected with pesti¬ 
lence, and especially Dublin.” As Henry sent 
little or no money to his troops, they lived at large 
upon the unhappy country, plundering first, and 
burning and destroying afterwards, wherever they 
went. Lord Thomas Fitzgerald was soon reduced 
to such straits that he offered to surrender upon 
terms; and he wrote a letter to Lord Leonard Gray 
to lie “ intercessor between him and the king, that 
he might, have pardon for life and lands, which, if 
he could not obtain, he had nothing to do hut shift 
for himself the best that lie could.” It appears 
pretty certain that Gray promised him a full 
pardon, for he voluntarily surrendered, and .was 
not taken in arms: but Skeffington gave a different 
account of the, matter in a letter which still exists. 
He told the king that O’Connor, perceiving that 
there were “no ways else but his utter destruction 
and banishment, came in and yielded himself';” 
and that the “ traitor Thomas Fitzgerald, wit] 1 
divers others his accomplices, considering that he 

* They caught Hie archbishop In the mouth of July, 1534, as lie 
was on the point of sailing to Ktij'lund. The following is an extract 
of a letter to the kiujr;—“ Furthermore, it may please your highness 
to be advertised how, the last <lav of July, certain knowledge was 
brought to your place's city of Waterfowl, that the Archbishop of 
Dublin, being in ship to depiut tow mils England, Thomas, son to the 
Karl of Kildare, caused him to he taken, ami brought before him. 
mid theie, in his sight, by his commandment, was cruelly and 
shamefully muitiered, and other divers ol his chaplains and servants 
tlut were in his company ; which tyiannv, without mercy, cause the 
people much more to fear : and it is greatly doubted that lie will do 
what he cun to subdue and destroy \our grace h English subjects, in 
fault of aid and defence; for Mich ns were thereunto appointed did 
little good. lie hath also allured O’Connor unto Inui, aud all other 
liishmen that he can get be m aid, burning and destroying yotu 
grace’* English subject .’’--State Papers. 

f Godwin. 


could not he succoured by the said O’Connor, and 
that his hand and strength were by policy allured 
from him, had in like manner submitted and 
yielded himself to his highness’ mercy and pity,with¬ 
out condition either of pardon, life, lands, or goods, 
but wholly submitting himself to his grace; so 
that his desire was, now that lie was brought to 
uttermost extremity, to he conducted to his high¬ 
ness by the Lord Leonard Gray.”* A few days 
after, however, the whole council of Ireland, 
headed by the. chief justice, besought his high¬ 
ness most humbly, “ that according to the com¬ 
fort of their words spoken to Lord Thomas Fitz¬ 
gerald, to allure him let yield htmielf, he would 
be merciful to the said Thomas, especially con¬ 
cerning his life.”! But the council ought to 
have known the king better than to suppose he. 
would regard “the comfort of their words spoken” 
(a curious periplnasis for promises'), or show any 
mercy to the captive. O’Connor had been too 
wise to surrender in person,—he. only delivered 
certain hostages as security for his good behaviour; 
but his ally, Lord Thomas F’ltzgeiahl, wais forth¬ 
with carried over to England by the Lord Leonard 
Gray, and committed to the Tower. Gray soon 
returned to Ireland, where he was named marshal, 
and appointed to the command of the whole army. 
One of his main objects was to secure the persons of 
the five uncles of Thomas Fitzgerald, who were still 
at large. On the 14th of February, of the following 
year (1530), the council of Ireland, with great glee, 
informed Cromwell that “tlu: five bretlnen” had 
been apprehended by the Lord Leonard, the chief 
justice, and others ; which, in their opinion, was 
the best deed that ever was done for the weal of 
the king’s poor subjects of that land. “ And we, 
assure your mastership,” they add, “that the said 
lord justice, the treasurer of the king’s wars, and 
such others as his grace put in trust, in this behalf, 
have highly deserved his most gracious thanks for 
the politic anil sen el ronceyiny of this matter, 
which was no less beyond the. expectation of all 
men here, than it was joyful to all the king’s 
subjects to see the same brought to such a perfec¬ 
tion".” They did well to avoid particulars ; for, by 
“the.politic, and secret managing of this matter,” 
was to be understood, that Lord Leonard Gray and 
the others, in defiance of the sacred rights of hos¬ 
pitality, had treacherously seized the five Fitz¬ 
geralds at a banquet! After a long and cruel 
imprisonment in the Tower they were all beheaded, 
with their nephew, the young earl, in the mouth 
of February, 1537. Their betrayer, the Lord 
Leonard Gray, though, as a reward, he was pro¬ 
moted to he lord-lieutenant or deputy, did not long 
survive them : on charges and suspicions he was 
committed to one of the cells they had occupied, 
and on the 28th of June, 1541, he was beheaded 
as a traitor on Tower Hill; where, it is said, lie 
ended his life very quietly and godlily.| 

Of the ancient and powerful family of the Fitz¬ 
geralds there remained hut one, a hoy twelve 

* State Papers. + Ibid. X Ibid.—Stow.—Godwin. 
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years old, named Gerald, the younger brother of 
the Lord Thomas. According to one account 
he was seized and conveyed to the Tower, and, 
“ trusting not to the weak plea of his innocence, 
then sick of the measles as he was, he sought, by 
making an escape, to set himself out of the reach 
of nmiicc: and being, therefore, packed up in a 
bundle of clothes, he was privately conveyed to 
one of his friends, with whom In; lurked until he 
found an opportunity of escaping into France.” 
There is, however, a better ground for believing 
that the young Fitzgerald was never brought to 
the Tower at all, but that he was secretly carried 
out of Ireland into France by a sea-captain or 
merchant, that dwelt at St. Main, and who chanced 
“ to he with his ship on merchandise in Ireland,” 
where certain monks entreated him to take charge 
of the noble hoy.* The remainder of his history 
is as authentic as it is romantic. Driven from 
France at the desire of Henry, who claimed the 
fulfilment of the old froatv, l>v which neither power 
should give refuge to the enemies of the other, the 
bov sought an asylum in Flanders. There he 
soon found himself in no less danger than before; 
upon which he fled into Italy, and implored the 
protection of his kinsman, Reginald Pole, who 
received and maintained him very nobly. Under the 
care of the cardinal the young Irish fugitive received 
a good education at Rome; and at length, in the 
reign of Mary, bv means of the same protector, he 
was restored to his country, and to the honours 
and istates of his ancestors, the earls of Kildare. 

The Fitzgeralds had derived a large portion of 
that power with which they made themselves formid¬ 
able to the English government by setting them¬ 
selves against the innovations in the church, and 
declaring themselves the champions of the old 
religion. Upon their arrest, Cromer, Archbishop 
of Armagh, prolonged the opposition to Henry, on 
the same grounds, being generally supported by 
the native Irish, who had no hope whatever of 
sharing in the spoils of the abbeys and monasteries, 
arid as generally opposed by the Anglo-Irish nobi¬ 
lity, who had good expectations of enriching them¬ 
selves, as their brethren in England had donej by 
the processes of suppression and confiscation. If 
matters had been carried with a high hand in 
England, we may be sure that the government was 
not very observant of law and constitutional right 
in Ireland. By a stretch of authority the whole 
body of the Irish clergy was excluded from the 
Irish parliament, in which they had hitherto voted 
by their proctors; and then statutes were passed 
abolishing the authority of the pope for ever, de¬ 
claring Henry supreme head of the Irish church, 
and giving to him the first fruits and tenths and 
the estates of the suppressed monasteries. George 
Brown, a friend of Cromwell, who had been pro¬ 
moted from the office (now abolished) of provincial 
of the Augustine Friars in England to the arch¬ 
bishopric of Dublin, in lieu of Allen, who had 
been slain by the Fitzgeralds, was very zealous for 
* State Papers. ] 


the new system in church matters, and equally 
eager for a share in the spoils of the monasteries; 
but he encountered many difficulties in both ways ; 
and at the same time the lord-deputy “ treated 
him contemptuously, and vilipended him ;” nay, 
according to his own account, often imprisoned 
him, and expelled him from his own house! In 
a letter to Cromwell, dated the 8th of January, 
1538, he complains of the great obstinacy o. the 
Irish priests, who, before the king was declared 
supreme bead of the church, “could preach well 
enough, after the, old sort and fashion, holding on 
even till good Christiaus were weary of them ;” 
while, now, not one of them would open his 
lips in any pulpit for the manifestation of the 
king’s right; “ but in corners, and with friends of 
their own, they could full earnestly utter their opi¬ 
nions in favour of the old learning.” All, he 
declares, were bearing against him, hut especially 
the Friars Observants; “ which,” he says, “ he 
the worst of al' others, for I can neither make 
them swear nor yet preach among us, so little 
regard they mine authority.” A little later he 
tells his friend Cromwell that he has committed 
unto ward a suffragan of the Bishop of Meath, 
who, in a sermon, had prayed first for the Bishop 
of Rome, then for the emperor, and, last of all, for 
the king’s grace, saying, “ 1 pray God he may never 
depart this world until he hath made amends.” 
And he complains continually of the great difficulty 
lie finds in dealing with such obstinate and sturdy 
Papists as the Irish priests. lie had also committed 
“unto ward, for perversity and negligence,” another 
man, a prebendary of St. Patrick’s. “Howbcit,” 
he continues, “ spite, of my beard, yea, and to my 
great rebuke, while that I was at a house of 
Observants to swear them, and also to extinct 
(extinguish) that name, naming them Conventuals, 
my lord deputy hath set him at liberty—so doth 
his lordship aid me in my prince’s causes! I 
think the simplest holy-water clerk is better 
esteemed than I am. I beseech your lordship, 
in the wuy of charity, either cause my authority to 
take effect, or else let me return home again unto 
the cloister; where, when that I was at the worst, 
1 was in belter case than I am now, wliat with my 
lord-deputy, the Bishop of Meath, and the yecu- 
nioxc prior of Kilmainham.”* It is quite clear, 
from the frequent lamentations of this prelate, 
Jhnt there was far from being a unanimity of opi¬ 
nion in the Irish council of government, and that 
the lord-deputy (Lord Leonard Gray) was not 
over-zealous in asserting the supremacy, and sup¬ 
pressing the religious houses. 

Very soon after, in the same year (1538), the 
archbishop informs Cromwell that he has received 
his letters, purporting the suppression of religious 
houses in Ireland, and that he greatly regrets 
proper orders should not have conic to hand sooner; 
“ for,” says the careful prelate, “ the fame thereof 
is so notably known that the king’s highness will 


• State Papers, Letters from Brown, 
Cromwell. 
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lose five thousand marks at least; because all in¬ 
cumbents leave their lands in manner as waste, 
and nothing tilled, and also continually conceal 
their moveables ; yea, and also alienate their jewels, 
and others their church ornaments, for which I 
fear that the king’s grace shall have small com¬ 
modity.” lie assures the minister that, according 
to his bounden duty and promises made unto his 
good‘lordship, he is doing what in him lietli, being 
prompt to set forth the gospel of Christ and his 
prince's just cause, though he finds himself greatly 
maligned at for the same. He then proceeds to 
more personal concerns, telling Cromwell that my 
lord deputy is a heavy lord unto him, having not 
only sundry times abused his person, but also with¬ 
held from him his halves, with other commodities 
unto him belonging.* The personal quarrels were 
not confined to the archbishop and the lord de¬ 
puty : all the functionaries had their feuds and dif¬ 
ferences, arising out of conflicting religious beliefs, 
and still'more out of jealousy as to the apportion¬ 
ing of the confiscated lands ; and it seems to have 
been the practice of nearly every one of them to 
play the. infouner, and to intrigue with the English 
court for the destruction of Ins associates. They 
could never agree as to the proper mode of treating 
the native Irish, though it is evident that the notion 
more generally adopted was, that they were to be 
treated without mercy, for we find continual com¬ 
plaints of there being overmuch favour shown to 
the Irisliry. O’Connor was soon again in arms; 
and a still more formidable enemy to the English, 
or to the new system of church government, rose up 
in the person of O’Neil, the great chieftain of the 
north. The royal troops, and the Irish kernes 
acting with them, fell upon O’Neil’s country, and 
plundered and burnt it for six whole days. The 
plundering evidently retarded the operations of 
the war, which was allowed to linger on for nearly 
three years; nor was the pacification of the 
country promoted by the constant breach of faith 
on the part of the government. One Patrick Barn¬ 
well ventured to tell the Earl of Essex that the 
course pursued was a wrong one, and that, to 
tianqiiilli.se the unhappy country, the lord deputy 
and the other officers must he men of greater 
honesty and probity. “ His grace’s deputy,” says 
this sensible person, “ should he faithful, sure, and 
constant in ins promises, and, in especial, in any 
concluding of peace; and he should he such g 
person that shall have more regard to his own 
honour and promise than to any covetous desire 

• Up coos on to stale one particular grievance which mav serve ns 
a specimen of some humlieils ol the same kind:—" And w he teas I 
wrote unto \oiir lordship foi the attainment of h \ery poor house of 
friars, named the New Abbey, u house of the obstinates' religion, 
which lay very commodious fur me at llallvmore, to repair unto iu 
times of need. 1 am eleun dispatched of any pleasure there, and the 
profit thereof given to an Irishman, so that J am counted an uu- 
woitliy parson. Wherefore to you inv especial good hnd, l make my 
moan, having none othci refuge, beseeching your lordship that, if the 
Abbe) of Giacedieu be suppiessed, that 1 mav have it m farm, before 
another, for it lieth even within the midst of my lands; yea, and also 
I am founder of the same; and rather than i would lack it, would 
plte the king’s highness, yearly, 10/. above any other, or else make 
penmit ition with his grace for other lands of mine about Hally more, 
which be mote commodious lor hn> highnesb .”—State l'apas . 


of plunder or booties of cattle; and he should 
make no wilful war, hut when war is made upon 
a good ground, that same should he followed till a 
perfect conclusion, and not left to run large.”* 

The foreign enemies of Henry were not slow in 
perceiving his weak point. The Scots occasionally 
succoured and encouraged the Irish insurgents; 
and the king was kept in a constant state of alarm 
by reports of armaments, from Spain or from 
France, being in Bantrv Bay. It was not to he 
expected that the English would have all the 
plundering and burning to themselves; in the 
vicissitudes of war they were often the victims of 
the same practices. In 1540, soon after the recall 
of Lord Leonard Gray, O’Connor invaded‘Kildare, 
burning every village and every town that lie. could 
take; O’Neil fell upon Dundalk ; M’Mordo and 
the O’Tlioles moved on another line; and the 
English pale was visited in its whole length by 
fire and sword. But in the end of the year 
O’Connor submitted upon promise of being made 
a baron, and after a sanguinary viclory gained over 
the kernes, a certain degree of tranquillity was 
restored. 

Hitherto Ireland lmd been hut a lordship ; in 
1541 Hcnrv resolved to elevate it to the rank of a 
kingdom. At the same time he adopted the policy 
of attaching some of the most powerful of the 
native chiefs, and also such of the great Anglo- 
Irish proprietors as had not already been ennobled, 
bv admitting them to the honours of the peerage. 
The allurement thus held out was run alter with 
wonderful eagerness by both. The l)e Burghs, 
the O’Briens, the O’Neils, the O’Tholes, the Ca- 
vanalis, and the rest were all ready to make a 
sacrifice of independence for the title and pri¬ 
vileges of peers. They consented to hold their 
lands of the crown by the tenure of military 
service; they swore fealty to Henry; nnd they 
accepted from him houses in Dublin, which they 
were to inhabit when summoned as peers to the 
Irish parliament. Thus TJIliac de Burgh became 
Earl of Clanricurde; Murrock O’Brien, Earl of 
Thomond ; and the formidable O’Neil, Earl of 
Tyrone. Though not without difficulty, Henry was 
prevailed upon to follow' the advice of Sir Thomas 
Cusake, and give the Irish chiefs letters patent, 
securing them in possession of all their lands, with 
assurances that they should not he encroached 
ujion. This measure somewhat quieted the sus¬ 
picion which the Irish had long entertained, that 
the English intended one day to banish them and 
put them from their lands for ever; a misgiving 
which caused them to persevere in war and mis- 
chicf.f The king w'as pleased to express his hope 
that the Irisliry would now benefit by discreet 
training, learn to know and reverence Almighty 
God and their lawful prince, and grow in wealth 
and civility. He instructed his Irish council to go 
on with the work of reformation, and suppress the 

* State Paper*. 

+ Citsake'a letter to tlic council in England, given at length in 
State I’upet x. 
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monasteries in the territories of the chiefs who had 
submitted, setting aside their lands for his use and 
profit: but feeling the great difficulty of executing 
these measures in Ireland, lie recommended them 
to he slow and cautious,—to “ make good experi¬ 
ment beforehand of their faith and willingness, and 
not overmuch press them in any vigorous sort,” 
but only persuade them, “ discreetly,” that the 
lands of the church were “ his proper inherit¬ 
ance.” In all these measures there was con¬ 
siderable prudence and ability, and the effect of 
Henry’s general policy was greatly to extend the 
English power m Ireland.* 

We lcit the affairs of Scotland in a most embar¬ 
rassed state, at the second departure of the Regent 
Albany for France, in October, 1522. Ilenry, 
who had pretended that the sole, cause of his hosti¬ 
lity was the presence of that prince, on the. retire¬ 
ment, of Albany, sent Clarenceux to declare, in a 
solemn manner, that he held the war to he unna¬ 
tural, and that he. was most desirous of living in 
peace with his dear nephew James. Nearly at 
the same moment his troops, collected in the east, 
marches, ravaged and burnt the greater part of Te- 
viotdalc ; and the Earl of Surrey (the Duke of Nor¬ 
folk of later times), with 10,000 men, hurst into the 
Morse, burning and destroying all before him, with¬ 
out, even respecting the beautiful old abbey id' Jed¬ 
burgh, which he left a heap of ruins. Lord Dacre 
continued his ancient practices; and whenever 
there was a traitor in Scotland lie was ready to 
bribe lnm. In 1523 Albany returned with a fleet 
of 81 small vessels, 4000 foot soldiers, 500 men- 
at-arms, 1000 hacklmtters, (jOO horse, and a decent 
train of artillery, which had been furnished to him 
by the French. He found his former close and 
dear ally, Margaret, the queen-dowager, who 
had taken to herself another lover, deep in nego¬ 
tiations with Dacre and Surrey, and sold to pro¬ 
mote the English interests at the expanse of the 
independence of the Scottish nation and her son’s 
crown. Ills position was more than ever difficult; 
the Scots were jealous of the fmeign armv with 
which lie. was surrounded, and, being well in¬ 
formed of what was passing on the continent, they 
maintained that Albany wished to urge theln into 
a war with England for the sole object of obliging 
France. At the. same time, the English court pre¬ 
tended to he anxious for peace; and the Earl of, 
Surrey, who had coolly proposed to Wolscy to lay 
waste the Scottish border to the breadth of twelve 
miles, and make it a desert unfit for the habitation 
of man, bad now nothing but peace upon his lips. 
But it was always thus—when the Scots were in a 
condition to make war, they were deluded with 
pacific protestations; and when they were defence¬ 
less Henry attacked them without any formal de¬ 
claration. The Scottish parliament, however, 
assembled, and a proclamation was issued for a 
muster of the whole military force of the kingdom 
on the 20th of October, that the defeat of Flodden 
might be avenged, and reprisals made for the in- 

• State Papers. 


cursions of Shrewsbury, Surrey, and the other 
leaders who had committed such havoc on the 
borders. By means of money Albany won over 
some of the most venal of the nobles, and even 
shook the English politics of the. queen-dowager, 
who, with great delicacy, informed the Earl of 
Surrey that, unless her brother Henry remitted 
her more cash, she might possibly join the French 
interest, and co-operate with Albany. On the ap¬ 
pointed day the Scottish army appeared in array 
near Edinburgh, hut Argylc, the Lord Forties, 
the Earl of Huntley, and other great lords, were 
absent; some openly condemning the invasion of 
England, some pretending sickness. Albany, 
however, marched to the Tweed with about 
40,000 men ; but the season was far advanced ; 
the roads were almost impassable for his artillery ; 
the Scots quarrelled with the foreign auxiliaries, 
and many of their chiefs had. engaged with Surrey 
and Dacre to check the regent’s progress. When 
they reached the wooden bridge of Melrose, a large 
body of troops refused to cross the Tweed; and, 
soon after, the divisions which had passed halted, 
wavered, and then, in spite of Albany’s entreaties 
and reproaches, recrossed the bridge, to the Scot¬ 
tish side. The regent then attempted to keep 
them close on the lelt hank of the Tweed, and he 
laid siege to Wark Castle with his foreign troops 
and artillery. But lie was foiled even in this 
paltry enterprise ; and on the 4t.h of November, 
after losing some three hundred Frenchmen m an 
assault, he was compelled to heat a retreat, being 
speedily followed by the Earl of Surrey, who had 
been allowed time to collect a formidable army. 
On his way to the monastery of Eeeles, Albany’s 
greatest fear was from the Scotti-h troops ; for he 
had discovered that some of the lords had concerted 
a plot for delivering him into the hands of the 
English, and he. was right glad when the. mass of 
the army broke up, and dispersed in the midst of 
a snow-storm, leaving him with the Frenchmen, 
who alone had shown courage and good will.* On 
his return to the capital, some of the Scottish peers 
licensed him of being the cause of the disgrace 
they themselves had brought about; and, notwith¬ 
standing the presence of Surrey on the. borders, 
and the inclemency of the season, they insisted on 
his instantly dismissing the foreign auxiliaries. 
The poor Frenchmen were compelled to embark : 
<he winter storms drove them out of their course, 
and a considerable part of them were shipwrecked 
anil drowned among the Hebrides. Soon after, in 
the spring of 1523, Albany, in disgust and despair, 
returned once more to France, whence be marched 
with the French king into Italy in the following 
year. The defeat and capture of Francis at the 
battle of Pavia completed the ruin of his party in 
Scotland, where the queen-dowager once more 
mismanaged affairs for a short time. Henry had 
opened a correspondence with her husband, the 
Earl of Angus, who had been living in exile on 
the continent, and who, upon certain conditions, 

• Buchanan.—Tytln. 
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engaged to forward the views of the English in 
his native country. But before this project could 
be carried into execution, Margaret, assisted by the 
Earls of Arran, Lennox, Crawford, and others of 
the great nobles, got possession of the person of 
her son, carried him to Edinburgh, and there 
caused him to he declared of age, and to he pro¬ 
claimed king. James was twelve years old when 
he was thus invested with the supreme power, and 
received the oaths of allegiance of such of the spi¬ 
ritual and temporal peers as had espoused his 
mother’s party. The whole plan was transparent, 
and all patriotic minds dreaded to sec the govern¬ 
ment of the kingdom again in the hands of so 
capricious, unwise, and anti-national a person as 
Margaret. James Beaton, Archbishop of St. 
Andrew’s, and Dunbar, Bishop of Aberdeen, re¬ 
sisted and threw ridicule on the notion of a hoy of 
twelve years being king ; for which they were com¬ 
mitted to prison. Wolscy flattered Beaton with the 
promise of a cardinal’s hat, if he’would renounce 
his engagements to support the regency established 
by the Scottish parliament, and become the tool of 
England ; hut Beaton, with all his faults, had a 
high and patriotic spirit; and he rejected these 
proposals. Henry eared not by wlmt means he 
obtained the ascendancy : giving up Angus, who 
was now residing at his court, he determined to 
support this precious revolution, by which Mar¬ 
garet might reign in her son’s name, and he might 
rule in hers. He sent her and the Earl of Arran 
some money gild two hundred men-at-arms, as a 
body-guard for the young king; but Margaret was 
as wilful as her brother: she soon found fault with 
him for permitting the return of her now odious 
husband, and she threatened to throw herself into 
the arms of the enemies of England, unless Angus 
were kept nwav from Scotland. At the same time, 
she clamoured for more money, and demanded the 
order of the garter for her friend the Earl of Arran. 
But, very soon after, she disgusted the powerful 
Arran by taking to herself another paramour, in 
the person of Henry Stewart, second son of Lord 
Evuwlalc, a very handsome but inexperienced 
youth, whom she instantly raised to the important 
office of lord treasurer. Upon this, her party fell 
from her rapidly, and she did not mend matters by 
making tier young lover chancellor soon after. 
She continued, at the same time, to excite.the sus¬ 
picions of Wolsey and her brother Henry, who 
thereupon renewed negotiations with her husband 
Angus, who was still tit the English court. After 
many shameful intiigues, Angus, having agreed to 
do the will of Henry, was sent into Scotland ; and, 
with English assistance, he was enabled to obtain 
possession of the young king, and, with that, the 
exercise of the royal authority. After a bold but 
unsuccessful attempt at resistance, Margaret con¬ 
sented to a treaty by which she was removed from 
any dependence as a wife upon Angus, and per¬ 
mitted to enjoy a voice in the council and the dis¬ 
posal of a portion of the patronage of the church. 
She would not have obtained such mild terms had 


it not been for the mediation of the English court, 
and the manoeuvres of its skilful agents ; yet the 
treaty was scarcely signed when she opened a 
secret negotiation with Albany and the French 
court, professing a readiness to go to all extre¬ 
mities against England, provided only they would 
assist her in expelling her husband Angus, and 
in getting a divorce from Home. But by this 
time. Francis was a prisoner and Albany power¬ 
less; and, to complete her misfortunes, her bro¬ 
ther’s agents intercepted her letters, and laid them 
before the enraged majesty of England, who wrote 
his loving sister such a philippic, that she hurst 
into tears as she perused it, and complained that 
the style was more fit for a vulgar railer than to 
he employed by a king to a noble lady. Site was 
now deprived of the very limited share of autho¬ 
rity she had possessed ; and her husband Angus, 
with the rest of the Douglases governed the coun¬ 
try. Angus consented, at last (in 152G), to a 
divorce, and Margaret married her paramour, and 
fell into deserved contempt with all parties.* 

The young King James soon felt a desire to free 
himself from the thraldom of the Douglases ; and 
in July, 1528, when he was in his seventeenth 
year, with the assistance of Archbishop Beaton, he 
escaped from the honourable confinement in which 
lie was held, disguised as a yeoman of the guard, 
and threw himself into Stirling Castle, where he 
was soon joined by the Earls of Arran, Argyle, 
Eglintoun, and Murray, and by many other power¬ 
ful noblemen, who saluted him as their free and 
uncontrolled monarch—and, for the first time in 
his life, James iras free. He instantly issued a 
proclamation, forbidding Angus, or any lord or 
retainer of the House of Douglas, to approach 
within six tnilcs of his court, under pain of treason, 
and he presently levied an army, which enabled 
him to drive his enemies across the borders. 
Angus became the pensioner of Henry, and re¬ 
mained for some years an exile in England. The 
young James soon proved that, he was very capable 
of the duties of government.; and his frank, gene¬ 
rous disposition, and easy popular manners, gained 
him the hearts of his subjects. He resolved to 
free, his country from foreign dictation and the in¬ 
terference of England ; and to that end he sought 
the alliance of the emperor and the French king. 
In 1532 the intiigues of the Earl of Bothwcll, 
wlm had traitorously allied himself with England, 
and the desperation of Angus and the banished 
Douglases, brought on a war between the two 
countries; hut hostilities were routined to the 
borders, where, properly speaking, peace never 
reigned ; and a treaty was soon coneluded under 
the mediation of the French king. The treaty, on 
terms very honourable to Scotland, was signed on the 
12lh of May, 1534. James was now in his twenty- 
second year. His ministers were very anxious that 
he should marry; hut unfortunately he inherited 
his father’s propensity to irregular amours, and, in 

* Site died in 1.539, having, with great difliculty, been prevailed 
upon nut to divorce her third husband. 



the society of his mistresses, he felt no very earnest 
desire to become a husband. To secure him in 
his interests, the Emperor Charles, who was then 
smarting under the insults offered to his aunt Ca¬ 
therine, proposed that he should espouse his niece, 
the Princess Mary of Portugal; but James evaded 
the offer, taking care, however, to deplore the king 
of England’s conduct, and to express his own de¬ 
termination of supporting in Scotland the religion 
of Ins ancestors. Ills counsellors were chiefly 
priests, whose intolerance was heightened hy the 
notorious fact, that many of the Scottish nobles who 
inclined to a reform of the church w ere had patriots, 
and in the pay of England. These priests induced 
llic king,to preside in person at the trial of David 
Straiton and Norman Gourlay, who were convicted 
as heretics, and burnt at the rood of Greenside, 
on the Gallon IIill, Edinburgh, on the 27th of 
August, lKl l. Other individuals suspected of en¬ 
tertaining the opinions of Luther were driven into 
exile. An act passed some years before against the 
impoitiltion of the works of the great heretic Luther 
was renewed ; the discussion of his opinions, ex¬ 
cept with the view of overthrowing them, was pro¬ 
hibited ; and all Scotsmen possessing heretical 
books were commanded to deliver them up within 
forty days, under penalty of confiscation and impri¬ 
sonment. The mole Henry attacked the Roman 
church, the more James seemed determined to de¬ 
fend it. The English court was much distressed 
by this diversity of opinion; and, to win over his 
nephew, Henry made him an oder of the hand of 
his own daughter Mary, and sent him one of his 
own priests, l)r. Barlow, to preach to him. This 
Bailow found slight encouragement at the Scottish 
court, and the Scottish clergy shut up all the pul¬ 
pits against him ; upon which he described the 
clerical counsellors of James as being “ the pope’s 
pestilent preachers, and very limbs of the devil.” 
The matrimonial negotiation fell to the ground, 
and so did a proposal made by Henry for a meet¬ 
ing with his nephew at York; and James soon 
after concluded a treaty of marriage with Marie de 
Bourbon, a daughter of the Duke, of Vendome. 
Irritated hy some delays—to the causes of which 
it is supposed that Henry was no stranger— 
and anxious to see. his affianced bride before mar¬ 
rying her, James sailed for France, where the 
lively king received him with great honour. James 
was not pleased with the personal appearance of 
Marie dc Bourbon, but ho. was charmed by the 
Princess Magdalen, the daughter of the French 
king, a beautiful girl of sixteen ; and Francis and 
the other parties interested were easily induced to 
agree that lie should marry her instead of Marie. 
The ceremony took place in January, 1537, in the 
church of Notre Dame, at Paris; and on the 19th 
of May the royal couple landed safely at Leith. 
But Magdalen, who was in a delicate stale of 
health when she. married, died of a rapid decline 
on the 7th of July, leaving her husband in great 
allliction, from which, however, lie was soon suffi¬ 
ciently roused to send David Beaton, afterwards 


the celebrated cardinal, to look out for another 
wife in France. Beaton, who was accompanied 
hy Lord Maxwell and the Master of Glencairn, 
presently concluded a match with Mary of Guise, 
the widow of the Duke of Longueville, a lady who 
had refused the hand of his uncle of England. 
Mary of Guise arrived in Scotland, and the king’s 
second marriage was celebrated in the cathedral 
church of St. Andrew’s within a year alien the 
death of his first wife. The Pilgrimage of Grace 
and other events in England, the Catholic feel¬ 
ings of his wife Mary, and other circumstances, 
confirmed James in Ins opposition to religious re¬ 
form; and the affairs of the Scottish church, and in 
good part those of the nation, were chiefly intrusted 
to David Beaton, who, in the autumn of 1 539, suc¬ 
ceeded his uncle, James Beaton, in the primacy. 
The pope had addressed flattering messages to the 
king, and David Beaton had received a cardinal’s 
hat—a melancholy effect of which high honours 
was soon seen in the burning of more heretics. 
These detestable executions drove all those who 
favoured the. n. w doctrine into an alliance with the 
banished Douglases, who could only work by Eng¬ 
lish means, and hy modes perilous to the national 
independence. And this course again exaspeiated 
the king more than ever against the Protestants. 
For u long time patriotism was allied with the 
old religion, and the new religion was handed with 
disaffection and anti-nationality. James was under 
no great obligation to his uncle Henry, who had 
striven hard to ruin him and his kingdom, from 
Ins childhood upwards. When the pope published 
the sentence of excommunication against the here¬ 
tical and impious ex-king of England, James was 
pressed to join the league which, it was supposed 
for a time, the emperor and the French king had 
formed for the purpose of executing the papal 
sentence upon Henry ; and it is quite certain that 
Cardinal Beaton, and the other priests that directed 
the Scottish councils, were disposed to go all pos¬ 
sible lengths. At the moment of Henry’s greatest 
anxiety, when Cardinal Pole was at Cantbruy, Sir 
Ralph Sadler, a gentleman of the privy chamber, 
and as adroit a diplomatist as ever took the. field, 
was dispatched as ambassador to Edinburgh, wilh 
instructions to penetrate into James’s plans,—to 
assure him that his loving uncle had none hut the 
most friendly intentions towaids him,—and to win 
over the Scottish king to Henry’s anti-papal poli¬ 
ces, by tempting him witii the easy prospect of 
seizing all the monastic property in Scotland. lie 
was to labour to remove all ancient grudges,—to 
represent that, after all differences, Henry was a 
nearer relation to James than any of the continental 
princes, and to make use of all his art and address 
111 order to prevent James from permitting the 
publication in Scotland of the bull of excommu¬ 
nication and forfeiture. The Scottish king received 
Sir Ralph Sadler very courteously; and, as it was 
soon seen that neither of the two great Catholic 
powers on the continent had any serious intention 
of involving itself in a war with England on account 



of the pope aiul the English monks, James became 
still more friendly to the skilful envoy, assuring 
him that he would not in any way embarrass Ins 
uncle, if his uncle would leave him the quiet sove¬ 
reignty of his own states. But Henry, who knew 
the zeal of Beaton and the other l’apist ministers 
of James, who hnd taken no care to conceal their 
opinion of his reforms and suppressions, could rest 
satisfied with nothing less than their overthrow, 
and the conversion of his nephew to his own pecu¬ 
liar system of religion, which was neither Roman 
nor Protestant, and which certainly would have 
given satisfaction to no party in Scotland, though 
the Reformers of that kingdom might lean towards 
it. as an opening to better things. In February, 
1540, he sent his dear nephew six fine stallions, 
in presenting which Sadler was to request a pri¬ 
vate audience, and to exact a promise that what 
passed between them should he kept strictly secret. 
Cromwell, by some means, had obtained possession 
of certain letters addressed by Cardinal Beaton to 
Rome; these Sadler was to lay before the king, 
and to argue from their contents that that minister 
aimed at usurping the royal authority. Accord¬ 
ingly, at the private conference, the envoy pro¬ 
duced them, but without any other effect than 
exciting a laugh from the king, who assured him 
that Beaton had shown them to him long ago. 
Sadler then observed that his uncle Ilcnry was 
quite ashamed at his meanness in keeping great 
flocks of slice]) to increase his income, as if he were 
a mere farmer, and not a crowned king. A more 
kingly manner of supplying himself with money 
would he to sequestrate the property of the monks, 
the immorality of whose lives was as notorious m 
Scotland as in England. But Sadler soon found 
that his horses and arguments, not excepting the 
taunt about the sheep, were wholly thrown away 
upon James, who, while he admitted that some of 
the monks were bad enough, and swore an oath 
that he would make them amend their lives, 
praised the virtue, learning, and loyalty of the 
Scottish churchmen as a body, and declined en¬ 
riching himself at their expense. Sadler then 
tried to dazzle the Scottish king with the notion 
that his uncle Henry might think seriously of 
naming him heir to the crown of England in the 
event of his only son Prince Edward’s death ; and 
he finally proposed that James should consent to 
meet his uncle at York, where all these high 'j 
matters might be discussed personally between 
them. But here, again, Sadler failed: James 
evidently feared to put himself so much' in his 
uncle’s power; and, after some expressions of gra¬ 
titude for the good intentions of his grace of Eng¬ 
land, he proposed that his ally, the King of France, 
should be present at the interview. Sadler very 
correctly ascribed liis failure to the Scottish clergy. 
As to the lay lords, if we may believe his letters 
to his employers (and we see no reason for doubt¬ 
ing them on this point), he found them ready 
enough to enrich themselves with the spoils of the 
monastic establishments, as their brethren had done 


in England.* But here there was a marked dif¬ 
ference between the two countries, and policy alone 
might have kept James to a different path. In 
England the mighty power of the aristocracy was 
broken before Henry began his weakening of the 
church ; hut in Scotland that power was almost 
intact,—the lay barons were almost as formidable 
and lawless as in the early days of the feudal sys¬ 
tem ; and it was only by opposing to them the 
wealth and power of the church that the king 
could keep his seat. James, indeed, continued to 
support the church With all his might, not hesi¬ 
tating to adopt from his priestly counsellors a 
fierce spirit of intolerance and persecution. Early 
in the following year his parliament passed more 
severe statutes against heresy. It was declared to 
he a capital offence to question the supreme autho¬ 
rity or the spiritual infallibility of the pope; no 
person with the least taint of heresy was to enjoy 
any office under government; no private meetings, 
or conventicles or societies for the discussion of 
religious subjects, were allowed, and irtformers 
against them were invited by high rewards; no good 
Catholic was to hold intercourse with any limn or 
woman that had ul any time entertained heretical 
notions, were it his own hi other or sister; tin- 
casting down of images of saints and the Virgin was 
declared to he a damnable offence; and a rcfeienee 
was made in the act to that rage for deslioyitig the 
sacred edifices, which was now in its infancy, but 
which gathered strength under persecution, and 
which in a few years left the beautiful abbeys and 
churches of Scotland heaps of sightless ruins. At 
the same time, however, the parliament exhorted 
all churchmen, high or low, to reform their lives 
and conversation, in order to remove a great ground 
of scandal and reproach.f 

Soon after this Cardinal Beaton, and Punter, 
the king’s secretary, proceeded on an embassy to 
Rome, villi secret instructions. Alarmed at this 
mission, and at some new demonstrations on the. 
continent, Henry again pressed his nephew to meet 
him nt-Viorj/; and James, it appears, either con¬ 
sented or deceived the English envoys with vague 
mid ambiguous language. The English king, in 
the month of August, took the northern road (it 
was the fatal journey which preceded the arrest of 
Catherine Howard), travelled on to York, and 
waited there six days for the coming of the Scot¬ 
tish king. But James came not; and Henry, 
furious at what he considered a flaming insult, 
retraced his steps to London, whence he soon 
issued orders to Sir Robert Bowes to levy troops 
near the borders, and to the Archbishop of York 
to make search into the records and muniments, 
so as to ascertain and establish the just title of tlm 
kings of England to the kingdom of Scotland,— 
which absurd claim he was resolved to revive., 
James sent an embassy to deprecate liis uncle’s 
wrath; hut Beaton and the Catholic party gene- 

• Sadlei’s State Papers. 

+ Acts of the Parliament of Scotland. 
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rally were not averse to an open war, fearing 
greatly that their needy king might not always 
resist the tempting proposals of the English sup- 
pressionists. But, in good truth, peace had never 
been established on the borders ; on the. one side 
of which were the banished Douglases, eugH- to 
recover their estates with their swords ; and on the 
other, English exiles, the victims of the Pilgrimage 
of Grace, who were animated with the same desire. 
The first great movement, however, proceeded 
from the English lines: in* August, 1542, Sir 
James Bowes, the warden of the east marches, 
with the Earl of Angus, Sir George Douglas, and 
other Scottish exiles, with a body of three thousand 
horse, rushed into Teviotdale. The, invading force 
was met :tt Haddcnrig by the Earl of Huntley and 
Lord Home, wdio gained a complete victory, taking 
no fewer than six hundred prisoners of note. 
Henry, after proclaiming by manifestoes that the 
Seme were the aggressors, ordered a levy of forty 
thdusS^l men, and sent the Duke of Norfolk, the 
earls Af Southampton, Shrewsbury, Derby, Rut¬ 
land, and Hertford to take the command of tins 
armv, which was joined by Angus and all the 
banished Douglases that had survived the light at 
Haddcnrig. It is generally stated that James, by 
opening a negotiation, detained Norfolk, who had 
the chief command, for several days at York, 
during which time he put his own army in readi¬ 
ness ; hut we believe that the true reason of Nor¬ 
folk’s delay arose out. of a want of money, and a 
consequent difficulty in raising the, forty thousand 
men. At, last, in the end of October, preceded by 
a fresh manifesto, in which Henry claimed the 
sovereignty of Scotland, Norfolk crossed the 
border, and hurried two towns and twenty villages 
on the left hank of the Tweed. There, lie. conti¬ 
nued ransacking the country without any opposi¬ 
tion, and without venturing to advance, as james 
was gathering an army in his front, while Huntley, 
Home, and Set.on were watching him on the flank. 
Thirty thousand men gathered round the standard 
of James on the Borough Muir, near Edinburgh ; 
but there was disaffection in his camp : many of 
the nobles favoured the doctrines of the Reforma¬ 
tion, either from a conviction of their truth or from 
an earnest desire to possess themselves of the lands 
and houses of the monks ; others were led wholly 
by their hereditary attachment, to the banished* 
Douglases, whose, standard floated on the side of 
the English ; others, again, felt the unprofitable¬ 
ness of a war with England, and were of opinion 
that they should only act on the defensive. The 
provocation was great, but the latter would have 
been the wisest course ; for, before James reached 
the Lammermuir Hills, Norfolk, in want of provi¬ 
sions, and - distressed by the inclemency of the 
weather, was in full retreat. Having halted on 
Fala Muir, and reviewed his troops, which were 
exceedingly well appointed, though, like the enemy, 
somewhat short of provisions, James proposed that 
they should follow Norfolk, and make retaliation 
for his raid in England j but, to his great dismay, 
VOL. H. 


nearly every chief refused to cross the borders, 
alleging the lateness of the season, the. difficulty of 
obtaining provisions, and the imprudence of ex¬ 
posing the person of their sovereign, who, like his 
father, might find a Flodden Field. It was in 
vain that the gallant James called them cowards 
and traitors, and attempted to excite their revenge 
by pointing out the still smoking towns, and, vil¬ 
lages, and Scottish farms that, marked the line, of 
Norfolk’s destructive march ;—they would not 
move forward—they began to disband—and the 
king was obliged to ride hack, with a bursting 
heart, to Edinburgh. The clergy, w'ith a few of 
the peers, resolved to make ttu effort to retrieve 
the disgrace under which the king was sinking ; 
and Lord Maxwell contrived to get together a 
force of ten thousand men, with which he proposed 
to hurst suddenly into England by the western 
marches, and to remain there as many days as 
Norfolk lmd remained in Scotland, burning and 
destroying in the like manner. James rode with 
this little arm, to the castle of Caerlaverock, 
where, by agreement with his council, he halted : 
Maxwell dashed across the border ; hut, no sooner 
were the Scots on English ground, on Solwav Moss, 
than Oliver Sinclair, the king’s minion, as he is 
termed, produced a commission appointing him to 
the supreme command of the army. Upon this 
many of the proud chiefs swore they would not 
serve under any such lender; and the elans and 
most, of the troops broke out into open mutiny. 
In the midst, of this scene of hopeless confusion a 
body of three hundred English horse came up to 
reconnoitre. The Scots took them for the van 
of Norfolk’s armv, and, without attempting to 
ascertain the fact, fled in the greatest disorder. 
The English horse, charging the fugitives, took 
nearly one thousand prisoners,'—among whom 
were included the earls of Cassillis and Glenrairn, 
the lords Somerville, Maxwell, Gray, Oliphaut, 
and Fleming, the masters of Frskine and Rothes, 
and Home of Ayton,—and then marched hack 
towards merry Carlisle.* This disgraceful and 
unparalleled defeat was a death-blow to James : 
lie rode slowly hack to Edinburgh, and from 
Edinburgh he proceeded to his palace at Falk¬ 
land, where he shut himself up, brooding over his 
disgrace, and sitting for hours without speaking a 
^word to any living being. There are few such 
authenticated cases of dying of what is called a 
broken heart. He was in the flower and prime of 
life, being only in his thirty-first year, and, up to 
this last calamity, his constitution was vigorous, 
and he had scarcely known sickness; but now a 
slow fever fixed upon him, and he. sank most 
rapidly. His wife, Mary of Guise, had borne him 

* State Papers.— Ilall. — Herbert. — Some account* in;ike the 
English horse five or six bundled, instead of three hundred ; but im 
increase of uuniliers can explain what happened to the hoiiom <»1 the 
Scots. We mo justified in suspecting that many of them, who had 
been traitors belore, and who agreed to *'••11 then couutiy nltetwards, 
were taken willing prisoners. Utheis, uceoidn.g to Ifitdiup Godwin, 
were taken by Scottish freebooters, and sold to the English —“We 
charge them ftiriomly ; the Scots amnzedlv fly ; many are slain, 
many taken > moie plunged into the neighbounng feus, and, taken 
by Scottish freebooters, sold to us.”—Godwin. 
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two tons, but they had both died in their iufancy; 
the was now a third time enceinte , and near her 
time, and it was hoped that a seasonable turn 
might be given to his consuming thoughts by the 
birth of a son and heir; but the queen was deli¬ 
vered of a daughter,—the unfortunate Mary; and 
James died, on the 14th of December, seven days 
after her birth, foreseeing the dismal fate of his 
child and his country, and muttering in his last 
moments, “ it came with a girl, and it will go with 
a girl.”* 

a.d. 1543.—The news of his nephew’s death 
possessed Henry with new hopes of uniting Great 
Britain under one head. England had a young 
prince, and Scotland a queen, and he determined 
to marry his son Edward to the infant Mary. If 
he had been content with an arrangement for the 
future he might have succeeded, and, had Edward 
lited, a great blessing for both countries would 
have been achieved; but Henry was anxious for 
an immediate enjoyment of the united sovereignty, 
and resolved to demand, as the natural guardian 
of the young princess, the entire government of the 
Scottish kingdom; and this selfishness and preci¬ 
pitancy defeated his scheme. He, however, pro¬ 
ceeded at first with considerable craft, and found 
noble and powerful Scots, who, from a ghostly 
anxiety to establish the reformed religion in Scot¬ 
land, and, still more, from motives of self-interest, 
were ready to throw their country in fetters at his 
feet. Foremost among these were the Earl of 
Angus and his brother Sir George Douglas, who 
had both long been in his confidence, and bound 
to his service, soul and body. But the earls of 
Cassillis and Glencairn, the lords Somerville, 
Maxwell, G^y, and the other nobles who had 
been taken prisoners in the disgraceful rout at 
Solway Moss, and had been at first (at least in 
outward appearance) very harshly treated by 
Henry, who shut them up for a few days in the 
Tower like rebels and traitors, were also ready to 
second his views, in order to obtain their liberty. 
As soon as they showed this disposition Henry 
treated them with great honour and kindness, and 
under these blandishments their last faint feelings 
of patriotism departed. They concluded a formal 
and a solemn treaty, agreeing to acknowledge 
Henry as the sovereign lord of Scotland, to exert 
their influence in order to procure for him the 
government of the kingdom, with the possession 
of all the fortresses and the person of the infant 
queen, Mary, who was to be delivered into his 
hands, to be kept in England. They swore to this 
treaty; they delivered hostages for its execution, 
promising that, if they failed, they would return 
into England to the same state of captivity in 
which they were before the treaty was made. 
Sir George Douglas, the brother of Angus, was 
entrusted with the chief management of the busi¬ 
ness ; and all these unpatriotic lords were bound to 

• Lesly.—Drummond.—Maitland.—Sir W. Scott.—'Tytler.—The 
crown of Scotland was brought into the family of the Stuarti by a 
daughter of the Bruce. 


proceed with great caution, and to feel their way, 
at first, by merely speaking of the benefits of the 
marriage, without alluding to any of its immediate 
consequences* 

As soon as James was dead, Cardinal Beaton 
produced a will, by which he was appointed guar¬ 
dian to the infant queen, and regent or “ governor” 
of the realm, with the assistance of a council com¬ 
posed of the Earls of Argyle, Huntley, and Mur¬ 
ray. The Earl of Arran, now presumptive heir 
to the throne, and a# much wedded to the reform¬ 
ing party as Beaton was to the papists, declared 
that this will was a forgery, and he had sufficient 
power to drive the cardinal from his offioe, and to 
acquire possession of it himself in the course of a 
very few days. Arran became regent or governor 
on the 22nd of December, 1542, upon which the. 
current set wholly in favour of the Protestant party. 
It was determined that Angus and the Douglases 
should be recalled from their long exile of fifteen 
years. It was not then known that th% hud 
agreed to sacrifice the independence of the king¬ 
dom ; and they did not leave England until after the 
10th of January, 1543, when they received a safe 
conduct from the Earl of Arran, f permitting them 
freely to return to their homes. In order to ruin 
Cardinal Beaton and his party, a scroll was pro¬ 
duced which was said to have been found upon 
the king’s person at his death, and which contained 
a list of above three hundred and sixty of the 
Scottish nobility and gentry, who were marked 
out as heretics, and, as such, recommended as 
proper objects lor confiscation and other penal¬ 
ties. There is at least as good ground for be¬ 
lieving that this scroll was a forgery, as that the 
will produced by the cardinal was a forgery; but 
it had the effect of uniting all the Protestant party, 
and many men who had been neutral, in a most 
hostile feeling against Beaton, who was by them 
universally accused of having drawn up the list, 
after the refusal of the army to march with the 
king into England At the very head of the list 
stood the name of the Earl of Arran, now regent! 
The cardinal dispatched agents to France to repre¬ 
sent to the House of Guise the danger of the queen- 
dowager and her infant, and to beg for a supply 
of money and troops to resist the encroachments 
of the King of England and the manoeuvres of 
the Scottish party sold to that monarch. As soon 
as the marriage was whispered, he saw all that 
Henry intended thereby, and he everywhere de¬ 
nounced the project, as tending to nothing less 
than the enslaving of Scotland. To quiet his 
dangerous eloquence, Arran, who found it neces¬ 
sary to seek the support of the men who had 
engaged to sacrifice their country, ordered his in¬ 
stant arrest; and the cardinal was seized on a 
charge of high treason, and carried off to the castle 
of Blackness, before he could get his own party 
together. Beaton had been recently appointed 

• State Papers. 
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legate a laleie for Scotland; and his influence 
■with the clergy was as boundless as was their 
conviction that his talent and energy alone could 
prevent their ruin. They now shut up their 
churches; they refused to administer the sacra¬ 
ments, or to bury the dead; and, as the great mass 
of the people were as yet Catholics, this conduct 
produced a deep impression; while, being relieved 
from other duties, the priests and monks had more 
time to devote to politics. A cry was soon raised 
that the Douglases had become the pensioners of 
England, and that Arran, the regent, had leagued 
himself with them to sell his country, under cover of 
a marriage and friendly alliance; and, whatever may 
be the merits of that party in other respects, with 
the evidence we have before us,* we cannot deny 
thaj this charge was mainly true, or question, for one 
moment, that the Roman priesthood was still on the 
patriotic side. Henry, in the mean time, was far 
too impatient. As if to proclaim his intentions, 
he demanded that Cardinal Beaton should be de¬ 
livered into his hands; and he pressed Angus and 
the Scottish prisoners to begin by putting him in 
possession of the Scottish fortresses at once. The 
traitors told him that, if lie would wait patiently, 
all would go well, and they would fulfil all that 
had been stipulated between them: but patience 
was a virtue unknown to Ilenry; lie would only 
allow them a given time—he would only consent 
to prolong the truce till the month of June; and 
lie at once collected wliat troops he could in the 
northern provinces. The heart of Wallace and 
the Bruce still beat in the general bosom of the 
brave Scottish people, though the proudest of the 
aristocracy—the barons of “ the broken faith and 
the bloody hand”—were Baliols and Comyns. 
The traitor Sir George Douglas soon told Henry 
that to demand the government for him would be 
a perilous and fatal step ; “ for,” quoth he, “ there 
is not so little hoy but he will hurl stones against 
it; and the wives will handle their distaffs, and the 
commons universally will rather die; yea, and 
many of the noblemen, and all the clergy, be fully 
against it.”f With all this patriotism, however,— 
with all their passion for national freedom,—the 
papist party seemed resolved to allow of no liberty 
of conscience in religious matters. The Earls of 
Huntley, Bothwell, and Murray had demanded 
that Cardinal Beaton should be set at liberty? 
offering themselves in bail for his appearance, to 
answer the charges brought against him. Arran, 
the regent, refused. They then called to their 
assistance the Earl of Argyle, and repaired to 
Perth, where they were soon joined by a great 
number • of bishops and abbots, and many barons 
and knights. They then drew up certain articles, 

• Chiefly in Sadler's State Papers, and in tho volumes of State 
Papers bo often referred to, the two last volumes of which, relating 
wholly to Scotland, have just been published by government. Mr. 
Tytler had the merit of searching these last papers in their MS. 
state, and ol deriving from them much valuable information, which, 
in some instances, throws an entirely new light on Scottish history— 
in others, gives positive proof and certainty to what before was 
doubtful.—See his Hist. Scot , 
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which were presented to Arran and the council of 
regency by the Bishop of Orkney and Sir John 
Campbell of Caldour, uncle to the. Earl of Argyle. 
One of the principal of these articles was, that the 
New Testament should not go abroad; by which 
was meant, that it should not be published in the 
vulgar tongue, or circulated among the people :— 
another was, that the cardinal should be set at 
liberty. By the third article they demanded a 
share in the council; and, by the fourth, they in¬ 
sisted that the ambassadors appointed to go to 
England should be changed for men of less ques¬ 
tionable integrity and patriotism. Arran replied 
that he would grant them no such unreasonable 
desires; and the bishop and knight were pre¬ 
sently followed to Perth by his herald-at-arms, 
who charged them, under pain of treason, to break 
up their meeting, and repair to the capital, to 
serve the government. The assembled lords, both 
lay and spiritual, readily obeyed, and, with a very 
few exceptions, went to attend the parliament, 
which was summoned for the 12th of March, 
1543; but they had come to a good understand¬ 
ing among themselves—they were on their guard, 
and it was scarcely possible that any measure dan¬ 
gerous to the independence of Scotland should be 
carried, or even proposed in their presence, and in 
the state to which they had brought the popular 
miud. The parliament, which met on the ap¬ 
pointed day, is described by the traitors Angus 
and his brother Sir George Douglas to the English 
court, as being the most “ substantial parliament 
that ever was seen in Scotland in any man’s re¬ 
membrance, and best furnished with all the three 
estates.”* The Archbishop of Glasgow, as chan¬ 
cellor, introduced the English proposals of peace 
and marriage: all voices were in favour of the 
union, but not one dared to propose the other de¬ 
mands which the king of England had advanced 
as indispensable preliminaries — as conditions, 
without which lie would do nothing. The parlia¬ 
ment, in recommending the marriage, recom¬ 
mended also that their young queen should, on no 
acdount, be sent into England; and they made, 
with jealous care, sundry regulations for preserv¬ 
ing the national independence under all circum- 
stances.f 

Henry flew into a paroxysm of rage when 
he heard the turn this affair had taken; and 
11 Sir Ralph Sadler was instructed to reprimand 
AngUB and his associates. If Sadler tells the 
truth, he executed his scolding commission with 
great effect; and Angus, Sir George Douglas, and 
the rest excused themselves by assuring him that 
they could not do more on his majesty’s behalf, 
and that to attempt to do more, without the pre- 
Bence, on the frontiers, or in Scotland, of a very 
powerful English army, would be fatal. At the 
same time, Sadler, who would not have doubted 
lightly of the success of those intrigues of which 

• State Papers.—Letter from the Earl of Angus and Sir George 
Douglas to the English Lord Lisle. 
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he was so expert a manager, wrote to one of the 
English ministers, that, in his opinion, “ the Scots 
would rather sutler any extremity than come to 
the obedience and subjection of England,—that 
they would have their own realm free, and live 
within themselves after their own laws and cus- 
toms.’’* Ilenry then attempted to terrify or 
cajole the Regent Arran—a weak and corrupt man, 
but not wholly destitute of honour and national 
feeling. He promised that lie would give his 
daughter Elizabeth in marriage to Arran's son ; 
but here a consideration of a selfish nature inter¬ 
vened ; for Arran contemplated uniting his son 
to the young Queen Mary. The regent’s passion 
for church reform was not overlooked; but here, 
again, Arran could hardly agree with the. English 
reformer, who continued to maintain the chief 
dogmas of the Catholic church with fire and fagot; 
for Arran was at this time a thorough Protestant, 
entertaining in his house one Joln\ Rough, and one 
brother- William, whom Henry most, indubitably 
would have burned as pestilent heretics. At this 
very moment Cardinal Beaton recovered his liberty. 
By what means this was effected is nut very clear, 
hut the consequences were soon apparent. The 
Earl of Lennox, who had served Francis I. in his 
Italian wars, nml who was very nearly related to 
the royal family of Scotland, was set up ns a rival 
to Arrau ; and supplies of money and ammunition 
were brought over from Francis, who undertook to 
exert himself to the utmost, in order to prevent 
altogether the English marriage and alliance. But, 
at the same time, Angus, Sir George Douglas, and 
the other paid and pensioned agents of Henry, 
were not idle; and there is full proof that they 
really intended—at one time confidently hoped— 
to do the will of the English king, and sacrifice the 
liberties of their country. By their advice, Henry 
relaxed in the harshness of his demands, and 
agreed to wait the effect of time and intrigue. On 
the 1st of July his commissioners met Sir George 
Douglas, the Earl of Gleneairn, Sir James Lear- 
mont, Sir William Hamilton, and Balnavis, the 
Scotch secretary, at Greenwich, and there finally 
arranged a less objectionable treaty. It was 
agreed, that Queen Mary should marry Edward 
Prince of Wales, as soon as she was of proper 
age, and that a perfect peace should be established, 
from the signing of the treaty, between die two 
countries; that Mary should remain in Scotland 
until she completed her tenth year—Henry being 
permitted to scud thither an English nobleman, 
with his wife and family, to form part of her 
household; and that two Scottish earls and four 
barons should be sent forthwith into England as 
hostages. It was provided in the treaty, and set 
down as an indefeasible part of it, that in all cases 
the ancient kingdom of Scotland should keep her 
name, and be governed by her own laws.f It was 
afterwards made matter of grievous complaint, 
that the Scots should depart from so rational and 

• State Papers, published by government. 
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fair a treaty; and if there had been nothing more 
meant than was expressed in these articles, the 
complaint might be well founded. But, in effect, 
this outward parchment was but a cover to a 
scheme of the utmost perfidy—a scheme which 
must have been suspected by the Scottish states¬ 
men of those days, though it has only been fully 
brought to light in our own by the research of a 
national historian.* Under the treaty of Green¬ 
wich there was what was called a secret device, 
—a name which ‘very happily expresses the 
nature of’the thing. By this precious compact, 
Angus, his brother George, Maxwell, Gleneairn, 
Cassillis, arid the rest, hound themselves once more 
to the service of Henry,—undertook, in case of 
need, to arm in his favour, and to adhere solely to 
his interests; “ so that he should attain all the 
things then pacted and covenanted, or, at the least, 
the dominion on this side the Firth j" by which 
last expression was meant the whole of the south 
of Scotland.f 

But the treaty was scarcely concluded, when 
Cardinal Beaton and the Earl of Huntley col¬ 
lected an army in the north of Scotland, when 
Argyle and Lennox rose in the west, aud Bath- 
well, Home, and the Laird of Buccleugh, mus¬ 
tered their vassals along the borders. Their ma¬ 
nifesto stated that they were forced into these 
hostile measures by Arran ami the Douglases, 
who threatened their holy church, and who had 
sold their country to Henry. At this crisis, or a 
little later, Arran, who was receiving money from 
the English court, sent to request the assistance of 
an English army. Before this, Henry tried every 
possible means for seizing Beaton, and getting 
possession of the person of Queen Mary. The 
cardinal dreaded his stratagems and the effect of 
his gold ; and he resolved to put the infant Mary 
in safer keeping. She was living with her mother, 
Mary of Guise, in the palace of Linlithgow, guarded 
by a great force appointed by Arran and the 
Hamiltons. By combined movements, the car¬ 
dinal brought all the forces of Lennox, Huntley, 
Argyle, and Bothwell, together with the Bue- 
cleugha and the Kers, to act suddenly at one mo¬ 
ment on Edinburgh and the neighbourhood. Arran 
and the Douglases yielded to the storm ; and the 
infant queen, with the queen-dowager, were given 
up to Beaton’s patty, and conveyed for safety to 
Stirling Castle.J Arran, however, retained the 
office of regent or governor ; and in the month of 
August of the same year (1543) he caused the 
treaties with England to he ratified by the nobles, 
and himself swore to their faithful observance.!} 
Cardinal Beaton and his party represented, with 
perfect truth, that this ratification was made con¬ 
trary to the wishes of the great body of the nation, 

• Mr. Tytler. 
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—that it was unauthorised by parliament, and in 
consequence illegal. Henry chose this very mo¬ 
ment for offering a fresh provocation. As toon as 
the treaty of peace was published, some Scottish 
merchants ventured to scud to sea a number of 
ships; these ships were driven by stress of wea¬ 
ther into an English port, where, hv the king’s 
orders, they were seized, and their cargoes con¬ 
fiscated, under pretence that they were carrying 
provision to his maiesty’s enemies in France.* 
This measure excited such a fury in Edinburgh, 
that, Sir Ralph Sadler found Ins life in danger 
from the populace; upon which llenry threatened 
the magistrates of that capital with his high dis¬ 
pleasure. Angus, Cassilhs, Gleneairn, and the 
other pensioners of England, now thought that it 
would he better to bring matters to a crisis openly, 
and they strongly recommended Henry to send a 
mam army for the conquest of the realm—the time, 
they said, being come: hut Arran, the regent, 
seems to have trembled at the exasperation of the 
Scottish people; and, to the surprise of most men, 
on the 3rd of September, only six days utter pro¬ 
testing to Sadler that no prince, alive should have 
his heart, and service save only the English king, 
he met the cardinal by appointment at Callenilar 
House, and entirely reconciled himself with that 
party, agreeing to renounce all former pledges, 
and even his attachment to the reformed doctrines. 
Very soon after, he. publicly abjured his heresy in 
the Franciscan convent ol Stirling, and received 
absolution for his lute wandering from the holy 
Catholic faith. Beaton then applied himself to 
wm over the Earl of Angus and his traitorous 
associates ; hut these men seemed determined to 
earn their pensions, and, withdrawing to Douglas 
Castle, they assembled their vassals, and drew up 
a new bond or covenant, to employ their whole 
strength in fulfilling their engagements with the 
king of England. Lord Somerville undertook to 
deliver this bond to Henry, and to concert with 
him proper warlike measures. Beaton, on the 
other side, caused the infant queen to be crowned 
at Stirling, appointed a new council, and made 
Arran, as governor or regent, take a most solemn 
oath to govern according to the advice of this coun¬ 
cil. He would have referred the subject of the 
treaties, and all other disputes with England, to 
the consideration of a great convention of the « 
nobles and to the national parliament; but Henry 
had already determined upon war, and was mus¬ 
tering forces to co-operate with Angus and the 
ether traitors. On a sudden, the Earl of Lennox, 
whom the cardinal bad played off with good effect 
against Arrau, disgusted with the reconciliation 
that had taken place between Beaton and the re¬ 
gent, and led by other base motives, threw himself 
into the English interests. Lennox was a scoundrel 
worthy of his new associates. To him had been 
intrusted ttie recent negotiations with the French 
court; and when the Sjcur de la Brosse arrived 
with a few ships, hearing fifty pieces of artillery, 

• lirmy U,id just declared war against Francis. 
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some military stores, and ten thousand crowns to 
he distributed amongst the anti-English party, he 
anchored at Dunbarton, because the town and 
castle were devoted to his friend the Earl of Len¬ 
nox'. Taking good care not to inform him of his 
sudden change of politics, Lennox got all the gold, 
and then left the poor ambassador to discover his 
mistake. In his eagerness for the money, Lennox 
lost the rest of the cargo on hoard the French 
ships, which landed a papal legate, Maieo Gri- 
mani, who was commissioned to confirm Arran in 
his new zeal for Papistry, and to attend to the 
affairs of the. church generally. The more patriotic 
of the Scottish nobles entertained this clever and 
polished Italian with great hospitality; and one 
great effect of his long visit was to confirm the 
Scots in their determination of remaining steady to 
their French alliance, and resisting the English 
king in all things.* But there wanted no legate 
from the pope to excite the Scottish people. So¬ 
merville was seized, and the traitorous bond re¬ 
cently signed at Douglas Castle was found upon 
his person, along with other letters, which disclosed 
the full extent of that treasonable plan. Maxwell, 
another chief agent of the English party, was 
seized at the same time. Angus, with the Doug¬ 
lases and others, took up arms; but they were 
disconcerted by the decisive steps of the regent, 
who now acted under the control of Cardinal 
Beaton. Dalkeith and Pinkie, two of the chief 
places of the Douglases, were occupied by govern¬ 
ment troops, and Angus was obliged to take refuge 
in his strong castle of Tautallon, carrying with him 
his dear friend Sir Ralph Sadler, whose life, by 
all law, was forfeited to the Scots. The Scottish 
parliament met m unusual numbers ; and Grimani, 
the legate, and the French ambassadors, De la 
Brosse and Mesnagc, were introduced at proper 
moments. Arran would have hesitated, but Beaton 
boldly caused Angus, and all of his party whose 
names were to the infamous bond signed at Douglas 
Castle, to be accused of treason ; and, not stopping 
here, the parliament, under the same energetic di¬ 
rection, declared that the late treaties of peace and 
marriage with England were void and at an end, 
in consequence of the unjust conduct of the king 
in seizing the Scottish ships, promoting incursions 
on the borders, and refusing to ratify the peace in 
proper Vine. De la Brosse and Mesnage delivered 
*u message from Francis, who was expecting to he 
invaded by the English. The ambassadors re¬ 
minded the parliament that the steady friendship 
of the French for the Scots was far preferable to 
any alliance with their dangerous neighbours, the 
English; that it was pure and disinterested; and 
the Scots knew very well that the French were not 
likely to covet possession of their country. Cardinal 
Beaton, with a part of the council, carefully re¬ 
vised the ancient treaties with France, and re¬ 
newed them with sundry additional clauses. Scot¬ 
tish embassies were sent to France, to Denmark, 

•Slate Paper*.'—Sadler.— Diurnal of Oocurrents.—Hamilton 
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to Bavaria, to Spain; and all diplomatic measures 
were adopted to give respectability and strength to 
the cause.* A pause in the affairs of Scotland will 
now allow us to bring up our account of the con¬ 
temporary matters. 

Henry had for some time been greatly dissatis¬ 
fied with his ally Francis. They had never been 
good friends since the marriage with Anne Boleyn ; 
but it was the steady encouragement given by the 
French king to the Scots that brought about an 
open rupture. Before declaring himself Henry 
sought a reconciliation with their old and common 
enemy, the emperor; and Charles, though greatly 
grown in power and in experience, had still such 
respect for the might of England as to be ready to 
make many concessions to her capricious king, in 
order to obtain her alliance. He was willing to 
admit that, as his aunt Catherine, and her rival 
Anne Boleyn, were both in their graves, all causes 
of difference ought to be buried with them; but 
still Charles was anxious to remove an insult to 
his family that had been made permanent in the 
person of Catherine’s daughter, the Princess Mary. 
Here, as on other occasions, Henry’s “subtle de- 
visings” saved his pride, and the service to be done 
was thrown upon that slave of all-work—the parlia¬ 
ment. Without mentioning her legitimacy, which 
would have been to declare that the king had acted 
most unlawfully by her mother, they passed an act 
restoring Mary to her place in the succession, and 
both her and her half-sister, the Princess Elizabeth, 
to their civil rights; so that it was now treason to 
hold the marriages of the king with Catherine of 
Arragon and Anne Boleyn to be legal,—it was 
treason to hold the children by the said marriages 
to be illegitimate,—it was treason to he silent 
upon the subject,—and it was treason to refuse to 
take an'oath upon it when required.-)- The em¬ 
peror, who had suffered severe losses in his last 
campaign, was fain to be satisfied with this very 
extraordinary act, and a treaty was concluded in 
the month of February (1543) upon the following 
rational conditions:—1. To begin like good Chris¬ 
tians, they agreed to require Francis to renounce 
his unholy alliance with the Great Turk, and make 
reparation to the Christians for all losses sustained 
in consequence ‘of that confederacy with infidels. 
2. They engaged to enforce pay merit to his majesty 
of England of the arrears of his French pensions, 
and to make Francis give security for more punc-' 
tual payments in future. 3. Francis was to be 
allowed forty days to deliberate on these terms, 
and if, in that time, he did not assent, Charles was 
to claim again the whole of Burgundy, Henry all 
the possessions his ancestors had ever held in 
France, and both of these allies were to hold them¬ 
selves in readiness to invade France.$ In the 
month of June Francis refused even to listen to 
their demands, and this they considered as a de¬ 
claration of war. Henry taiked largely of cam¬ 
paigns and conquests, but, in effect, he did little 

* Sadler’s State Papers,—Diurnal of Occnrrontg.—Lesly. 
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more than send six thousand men to the continent 
under Sir John Wallop, and this insignificant 
force acted merely as auxiliary to the army of the 
emperor, who only thought of recovering some 
towns he had lost in Flanders, and of reducing the 
Duke of Cleves, then in close alliance with the 
French. Instead of taking the field, Henry, after 
an unusually long widowhood, took to himself a 
sixth wife, in the persou of Catherine Parr, a very 
matronly, learned, discreet, and sagacious woman, 
widow to Neville Ford Latimer. It is said that 
Catherine was well versed in the new learning, 
and a sincere convert to the Protestant fuith: it is 
quite certain that the Protestant party .rejoiced at 
the union; and yet it is equally certain that, only 
sixteen days after the nuptials, three Sacrament- 
arians or Protestants were burnt alive in Smith- 
field.* 

Notwithstanding this encouraging demonstration 
of orthodoxy, the Papist party took the alarm : a 
plan was laid for the overthrow of Cranmcr, who 
was still rejoicing in the favour of the royal coun¬ 
tenance ; and a watchful eye was kept upon the 
heretical queen, whose heresy, however, was not 
of a very resolute kind. Cranmcr, it is said, 
escaped the snare through the affection which the 
king, his master, bore to him ; hut Catherine seems 
to have crawled with the axe hung by a thread 
over her neck, till death relieved her of her dan¬ 
gerous husband. 

The council in London had represented to the 
council with the king that there was a right good 
prospect of invading Normandy and taking Rouen, 
as also of “ fastening their foot in that country, the 
lawful inheritance of the king, on account of the 
proximity thereof to the Bretons, who were at this 
present ready to rebel against the French king;” 
but Henry could send no more troops to the con¬ 
tinent ; and Sir Thomas Wallop, after failing 
miserably in the siege of Landreci, and losing a 
considerable portion of his army, withdrew to 
winter quarters.f 

a.d. 1544.—With an exhausted exchequer, it 
was resolved, in the wisdom of the king and his 
council, to conquer both Scotland and France at 
one and the same time ; and, with an obese body, 
no longer fit even for the mere parade and spec¬ 
tacular part of war, Henry resolved to take the 
field in person. We will follow his movements in 
France before we return to the longer affairs of 
Scotland. By immense and ruinous efforts an 
army of thirty thousand men was raised, and in 
the month of July, about a year after his last 
marriage, of which he was probably already tired,J 

• A few months' before the king hud issued proclamations to 
license the eating of white meats in Lent, but enjoining people under 
a heavy penalty to abstain from flesh dining that season. Subse¬ 
quent regulations and ordinances prove that Henry was becoming 
more and more scrupulous as to matters of this kind. 

j Stale Papers.—Godwin.— Du llellay. 

t He, however, appointed Catherine t*arr to be regent during his 
absence; commanding her. in all her pioceedings, to act by the 
advice and counsel of Cranmcr, Wriothesley, the Karl of Hertford, 
the Bishop of Westminster, and Sir William Petre. The precautions 
he took were numerous. One of them was to discharge all the 
ladies and gentlemen out of the house of the young Prince Edward, 
and to appoint him_an entirely new household.’ All the live members 
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the king’s gracious majesty, in his royal person, 
passed the seas from Dover to Calais. A part of 
the army, led by the Duke of Norfolk and “the 
gentle Lord Russell,” had taken the field, and laid 
siege to Montreuil, “ where they lay a long time, 
and left the town as they found it.” When 
Henry, “ like a very god of war,” assumed the 
command of the English forces and *of fifteen 
thouiand Imperialists sent by Charles to act with 
him, wonderful things were expected. The plan 
of the campaign had been nicely defined by the 
two allies. Charles was to strike across France 
by Champagne, Henry by Picardy; and neither 
was to stop till he reached Paris, where, in their 
united might, they were to dispose of the French 
monarchy. It was the old plan which had failed 
twice or thrice already, but this time they were to • 
profit by past experience, and on no account to 
loiter on their way in besieging towns and castles: 
and yet the, very first thing which Henry did was, 
to sit down with the mass of his army before the 
town of Boulogne, and to swear one of his biggest 
oaths, amidst the roar of his biggest guns, that he 
would do nothing else until he had taken it. In 
vain Charles implored him to advance : he justified 
his delay by saying that the emperor, oil his side, 
had stopped to take some castles ; and he continued 
burning an enormous quantity of gunpowder before 

of tin* council were instructed to lie constantly about the* queen, but 
this »as more |>urticulurly expected flora Cranmer and Sir William 
1 etr e.—Minutet ofCmncil, m State Papert, 


Boulogne, which badly fortified city detained him 
and his great army for nearly two months! When 
the garrison of Boulogne at last capitulated, and 
marched out with bag and baggage, “ the king’s 
highness having the sword borne naked before him 
by the Lord Marquess Dorset, like a noble and 
valiant conqueror rode into the town, and all the 
trumpeters, standing on the walls of the town, 
sounded their trumpets at the time of his enter¬ 
ing, to the great comfort of all the king’s true 
subjects.”* 

, Before Henry had made this solemn entrance 
Charles had very wisely opened negotiations with 
the French king, and shortly after (in the month 
of September) the treaty of Crespi was signed, and 
fully ratified. His majesty of England, who had 
refused to be included in it, was left to carry on 
"the war by himself; and Francis and the emperor 
agreed to forget all former grievances, and to unite 
their families and their politics by intermarriages. 
Having garrisoned Boulogne, and destroyed the 
church of “ Our Ladye” there, Henry returned to 
England sorely impoverished. During the siege of 
Boulogne lie had dispatched circular letters into 
England, begging all the trusty and well-beluvcd 
to favour him immediately with loans of money to 
assist him in his league and amity with his good 
brother the emperor, with whom he had covenanted 
to invade the realm of France, as well for the pre- 

* Hull.—Da Hellny.—Godwin.—Hymer. — Bymer gives Henry’s 
| own journal, which is a curious document. 
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scrvation of Christendom, as for sundry just and 
lawful quarrels against the French king.* But 
no means of raising money were neglected; and 
between France and Scotland the disbursements 
jgere immense. Nor did Henry gain more glory 
by his lieutenants in Scotland than he had gained 
personally on the continent. Some time before 
• Jus,departure for Boulogne he sent the Viscount 
Lisle, admiral of England, mid the Earl of Hert¬ 
ford, uncle of Prince Edward, with a fleet of two 
hundred sail, liaviug on hoard an army of ten 
thousand men, to make a suddfen attack upon 
Lpith and Edinburgh, and to demand the imme¬ 
diate surrender of the young queen anrl of sundry 
fortresses. Arran, as regent, had made no suitable 
preparations; and Cardinal Beaton, by burning 
sonSe poor people at Perth (for denying the efficacy 
of prayer to the saints and the Virgin, for treating 
an image’of St. Francis irreverently, for breaking 
the fast of Lent, and for other heresies), had 
revived the keen hostility of the reforming patty, 
which still continued on the increase. At the 
same time the noble pensioners of England were 
not idle, and there was nothing hut division or dis¬ 
trust at a moment when all Scotsmen ought to have 
been united by the common danger. On the 4th 
of May the English landed at Leith, which they 
plundered and occupied with little opposition. 
Though left almost entirely to themselves, the 
citizens of Edinburgh barricaded their gates, and 
determined to defend their ancient town. When 
Otterbum of Reid Hall, their provost, went with 
a flag of truce to remonstrate with the English 
commander, and to propose un amicable adjust¬ 
ment, Hertford told him that he came as a soldier, 
not as an ambassador,—that they must instantly 
deliver up their young queen ; for, if they did 
not, he was commanded to ravage their country 
with fire and Bword.f Otterhurn thought proper to 
remain in the English camp, hut the people of 
Edinburgh chose a new provost, and held out. 
They even compelled Hertford to retreat to Leith, 
hut, when he brought up his heavy artillery, they 
found it a hopeless attempt to defend their wooden 
gates; and, removing as much of their property as 
they could, the citizens for the most part evacuated 

* State* Papora.—-A specimen of these letters, which were dis¬ 
patched from the camp before Bonlogue, on the 11thof August, 1.144, 
is given entire. The sign manual was stamped upon tl.~iu, in. imi¬ 
tation of the kinj*’* Bi^uattm*. They promised the lenders " assu¬ 
redly to cause the money to he repaid agaiu.” ‘ 

f Here is part of the infernal e«»mmiRsiou giveu by the. king to the 
Earl of Hertford :—•* You are there to put all to fire and sword; to 
burn Ediubut^h town, and to raue and deface it, when you have 
sacked it, and gotten w hat you can out of it, as that it mav remain 
for aver a memory of the vf-uKeaure of God alighted upon it, for 
their falsehood nud disloyalty, ...... Do what you can out of hand, 

and, without long tarrying (It was frit that this would not be safe 
with ten thousand men), to beat down and overthrow the castle, sack 
Holy rood-House, and us many towns and villages about Edinburgh 
as ye conveniently cun ; Hack Leith, and limit and subvert it, and all 
the rest, putting man, woman, and child in Jive and sword, without ex¬ 
ception, when any resistance shall ho made against jou } and this 
done, pass over to the File land, and ex to ml like extremities and de¬ 
structions in all towns and villages whereunto ye may reach conve¬ 
niently, not forgetting, amongst all the rest, so to spoil and turn 
upside down the cardinal’* town of St. Andrew as the upj>er strmc 
may be the nether , and not one stick stand by another, sparing no 
creature alive within the same, specially such as either in friendship 

or blood be allied to the cardinal. This journey shall succeed 

most, to his majesty's Ao»owr,*^-ilttaiUtou MSS.# as quoted by Mr. 
Tytter, 


the town during the night, leaving the brave Ha¬ 
milton of Stenhouse to hold the castle. The Eng¬ 
lish entered the Cannon gate, put a few stragglers 
to the sword, and plundered such property as was 
left. But Hertford was foiled before Edinburgh 
Castle; his guns were dismounted by a sure fire 
from the ramparts, and lie heat a retreat, which 
was covered by the smoke and (lame of the city, to 
which he barbarously set fire. Being reinforced 
by a motley host of four thousand borderers, parti) 
English and partly Scots, the retainers of tic 
House of Douglas, lie employed himself in exe¬ 
cuting his king’s commission to the letter, burning 
and destroying all the open country-round the 
Scottish capital. In the vain hope of reconcilin'. 1 ; 
that faction, the Earl of Angus and his brother Sir 
George Dougins, who had been arrested, were set 
at liberty; upon which Sir George forthwith re¬ 
paired to Leith, and had a private interview with 
the Earl of Hertford, to whom lie betrayed all tlm! 
he knew concerning the plans adopted by his coun¬ 
trymen, But the English soon found that they 
could'not maintain their ground even at Leith, 
which they had fortified; and, in the middle of 
Mftv, as Arran and Cardinal Beaton were march¬ 
ing towards them with a superior force, they aban¬ 
doned the shores of the Forth, part sailing away 
with the fleet, and the rest, under Hertford, march¬ 
ing rapidlv alongshore towards Berwick. The 
fleet carried off two large ships, and burnt and de¬ 
stroyed all the other craft they could find, scared) 
leaving n fishing-bout afloat between the mouth ol 
the Forth and St. Abb’s Head. Nor was the land 
division more moderate. Scion, Haddington, 
Dunbar, and Renton—all the towns between Edin¬ 
burgh and Berwick—were plundered and burnt, and 
every village and cottage near the road partook of 
the same fate. This was too much even for the 
traitors, and for those Scots who had wished fin 
the presence of an English army in order to curb 
the fierceness of the Catholic party. The Kail of 
Angus joined the cardinal, who was the real di¬ 
rector of flic campaign ; and even his brother, Sii 
George Douglas, was induced to pursue the same 
course, apparently giving up his English treaties 
and pensions. Indeed, in a very short time Henry 
had no traitorous ally in Scotland except Leman' 
and Glencairn ; and the popular feeling of hatred 
against him and the English amounted almost to n 
phrenzy. Glencairn was defeated in a sanguinary 
battle near Glasgow; and Lennox, having deli¬ 
vered the castle of Dunbarton into his keeping, 
fled by sea into England. A coalition took place 
between the Catholics and Protestants, but the 
energetic Beaton maintained his ascendancy ; and 
not only the Protestants, but many of his own sect, 
became jealous of his great authority. Fierce 
feuds broke out in different parts of the kingdom, 
and they were made the fiercer by the religious 
hate of the rival sects. Lennox soon returned 
from England with a fleet of eight ships; and, 
“ hanging over the coast of Scotland, like a cloud 
uncertain where to disburden itself, lie deterred 
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the Scots from undertaking anything against 
England during the absence of the king in 
France.” He took the isleB of Arran and Bute; 
and, according to agreement, delivered them up to 
Sir llice Mansel and Richard Broke, who ac- 
eompanied him in the expedition with a small 
force of English archers aud pikemen; hut when 
he attempted to get possession of Dunbarton 
Castle, the key of the west of Scotland, he failed ; 
for his designs were obvious; and, though the gar¬ 
rison consisted chiefly of his oetn dependents, they 
forced linn and Ins English allies to fly for their 
lives. Lennox then plundered Kcntirc, Kyle, and 
Carrick, and returned loaded with booty and dis¬ 
grace. to an English port. While lie had been 
plundciing like a pirate by sea, Sir Ralph Evre, 
Sir Richard Broke and other English officers, 
ravaged the Scottish borders in their whole length, 
and with a fury that but too plainly showed the 
intention of making those parts a desert. At, the 
same time, the two factions disagreed on every im¬ 
portant point, and it wus soon discovered, or sus¬ 
pected upon very good grounds, that the Douglases 
iiad renewed their plots with the English. Confi¬ 
dence disappeared,—the men could not trust their 
ollieers,—and when Arran took the field, with 
six thousand men, Angus, Cassillis, and others of 
the lords who had formerly bound themselves to 
Henry, would not fight; and the whole force fled 
disgracefully before two thousand English troops. 
Scotland had so ninny enemies at home, that it 
needed not any abroad; “but their home-bred 
dissensions,” says Godwin, “ had caused war 
from us, and the way to set. them at peace was to 
invade them.” The old historian alludes to the 
usual consequence of a protracted English war; 
aud it. appeals that Angus and the Douglases were 
now made really patriotic and true to the national 
cause, by a report that Henry had promised all 
tlidir hereditary estates to Sir Ralph livre, if that 
ofliccr could conquer them. Angus swore a great 
oath, that he would give Sir Ralph his xciiin* on 
his skin, with sharp pens and bloody ink.* Nothing 
deterred the fierce Englishman: in the following 
year he re-entered Scotland, making all the.couu- 
try a desert about Jedburgh and Kyle. Hits host 
consisted of English archers, foreign mercenaries 
collected during the late expedition into Erance, 
and seven or eight hundred freebooters from the 
Scottish borders; in all, about six thousand men. 
They burned the tower of Broom-house, and in it 
a noble old lady with her whole family. They 
penetrated to Melrose, where they vented their 
bin barons spile on the beautiful old abbey and the 
tombs of the Douglases within it. 

Angus’s temporary patriotism was increased by the 
last-mentioned deed, and he joined the Regent Arran 
with all the vassals he could collect. Yet even at 
this moment his brother Sir George Douglas was 
corresponding with Sir Ralph Evre, and is sup- 

A tsi'ihin, in the Sfotcli law, in tin) instrument or nttostation of 
a ttoi.try, that pottsoggion of the land hug been actually given by the 
superior to the vassal; it is the evidence or record of the inlWlment 
• i mveatiime. 
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posed to have betrayed the movement of his coun¬ 
trymen to the English, who surprised Arran and 
Angus in an unfavourable position, and forced 
them to retreat with some loss. After burning 
Melrose, Sir Ralph Evre turned down the Tweed, 
being followed or watched in Hank by Arran and 
Angus, who had re-collected their forces behind 
the Eildon Hills. Their recent successes had 
made the English commanders confident and care¬ 
less. They marched upon Jedburgh with very 
little precaution ; hut when they came to Ancruin 
Moor, on the Teviot, they found the Scots drawn 
up in order of baffle. On a near approach, Arran 
and Angus were disposed to decline battle, on ac¬ 
count of the great inequality in numbers; hut Sir 
Walter Scott, the veteran laird of Buedeugb, 
galloped up to announce that his followers were, 
close at hand; and Norman Leslie arrived on the 
field with twelve thousand lances. Still, however, 
the Scots were very inferior in number, and they 
had recourse to some skilful manoeuvring, which 
was recommended and directed by Walter Scott. 
A part of their army was concealed; their horses, 
mounted by the camp-boys, were posted on the 
crest of a hill, so as to look like a second army; 
and every fighting-man put his foot to the heather, 
having both sun and wind at his bnck, and in the 
faces of the enemy. The English advanced in a 
great hurry on horseback, ns if loth to let the Scots 
escape them: the foremost line of the Scots re¬ 
treated, but only for a few yards, when the assail¬ 
ants found themselves suddenly chased by a dense 
phalanx of Scottish pikemen, with spears an ell 
Linger than those of the English.*' Sir Brian 
Laluun mid Sir Robert Bowes, who led the Eng¬ 
lish van, were thrown hack in disorder upon the 
main body, which was charging up the hill with 
great assurance under Sir Ralph Evre; and then 
the battle became general. 11 wus, however, short: 
as soon as the English began to give way the Scot¬ 
tish borderers, who had followed their standard, 
threw away tlicir red crosses and fell upon their 
former allies. Upon this, there ensued a general 
panic ; the English tied in the greatest coufusiou, 
and the Scots pursued them with great slaughter. 
Wherever the fugitives turned, they found infu¬ 
riated enemies in the peasantry, who had suffered 
so sorely from their recent excesses. Even the 
women and children joined in the carnage, and all 
•pity was dismissed by their cries of “ Remember 
their cruelty at Broom-house 1” Eight hundred 
of the English were killed in this battle, and a 
thousand, maimed and wounded, were taken pri¬ 
soners. The joy of the Scots was at its height 
when they discovered among the dead the. bodies 
of Evre and Latoun.f The Earl of Angus, who 

# Thu length of the Scottish pike or spear was fixed, by net of par¬ 
liament, in 1471, at six elU—that is, eighteen feet and a half. 

+ The place where the battle was fought received the name of 
LUluid’s Edge," from an Amazonian Scottish noman of that mnne,” 
says Sir Walter Scott, “ who is reported, by tradition, to have distin¬ 
guished herself in the same manner as Squire Wiiherington at 
Chovy Chase. The old people point out her monument, now broken 
and defaced. Tim inscription said to l»a\e run thus : — 

“ Fair muideu Lylliard lies under tliia Muno; 

Little was her stature, but great wap her famu. 

Upon the English louns she laid many thumps. 

And when her leg* were cuttedoff, she fought upon her stumps. 
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lmd done well in the battle, congratulated hint.-elf 
for having, like a good Scotsman, avenged upon 
Ralph Evre the. defaced lumlis of his ancestors ; 
but. he attempted soon after to rceonede liimsilf 
with King Ilemv; and his hi other Sir George 
continued to plot as before.*’ 

A.n. 1545 —Henry's great conquest of llou- 
logun, achieved at an expense of four hundred 
thousand pounds ot English money, w as very nearly 
lost almost as soon as won, and the place was only 
saved by the gallantly and skill of Sir Thomas 
Poynings. Fiancis saw how greatly the English 
polo in France would lie strengthened by the addi¬ 
tion of Boulogne, and lie. made great efforts, both 
by sea and laud, to retake, it. Large gallics 
were built at Rouen, others were ordered round 
from Marseilles and the l’reneh ports on the Mc- 
ditcrraiinaii, and all manner of <r 1 tat. ships,— 
Venetians, Aiagoncse, Italians, or whatsoever they 
might he,—weie piessed into the French service 
either by fair means or foul.f When Francis saw 
tins lorimdablc navy safely collected on the coasts 
ol Brittany and Normandy, he conceived the bold 
notion ot striving for tin- mastei y of the sea, and 
seizing upon the ! sic of Wight, winch he calculated 
might he toil died and maintained, if he should 
not he enabled to take and dc-tioy RoiIsiiiouth, 
with the navy aisenals. Ilemv jeceived timely 
warning that Fianeis intemhd to attempt an in¬ 
vasion, but he did not know when' the blow might 
tall. 11 is cxcliiqiier was very bare, but the people 
hastened to fortify the banks of (lx 1 Thames, the 
coasts of Kent, Sussex, and Hampshire; and sixty 
ships of war were collected at Portsmouth under 
the flag of Dudley Loid Lisle, I lie high admiial. 
Oil flic 10th of July the French fleet, amounting 
to one hundred and tlnity-si.x sail, under tin: com¬ 
mand of Annebanl, put to Sea, and two days after 
they fell down 1 he. channel that scpaiales the 
Isle, of Wight fiom the main, and cast anchor at 
St. Helen’s. These were not days for heroieal 
achievements : Lisle., after a distant cannonading, 
letired into Portsmouth harhour, w lien?' the king 
t lien was, and whence he saw a foreign fleet im?ulp 
ing lnm to his face, and riding triumphant in the 
Channel. The next, day Amicbaut,, favoured by 
an unusual calmness of the tea, without wind or 
current, put out. Ins llat-hottoined galleys and 
vessels that drew little water; and, while these 
went, up to the very mouth of the port, he ravaged 0 
the coast and did whatever he could to provoke 
the English to come out and give buttle ; but., by 
] Ienry’s oidors, the lord admind stirred not. During 
a cannonade that must goodly ship called the Mary 
Rose went down, with her captain, Sir George 
Carevv, and four hundred men. The French said 
that they had sunk her by their tire,—the English 
said that she had gone down through great negli¬ 
gence, being oveiladen with ordnance and having 
her polls very low. The Eieucli lost a galley, 
which wentdown with all her men, and a great 
many soldiers were killed in other \c.-xels. Anne- 

# Papers— (Joilwiu — Tjllei. 

f Si j tc Pupets. 


hunt, on account of tlie land-hattcries, would not 
venture to give battle within the port, and the 
English seemed resolved not to come out of it, 
though greatly exasperated by the taunts ot the 
French, and by the sight of burning villages anil 
farm-houses along the. coast. After holding a 
council of war, the French admiral determined to 
attack tire Isle of Wight, and a descent, was made 
in three several places; but the brave inhabitants 
drove the invaders hack to their ships, though not 
before much of their property had been plinideted 
or given to the Haines. Then another council ot 
w ar was called, at which it was determined to defer 
the conquest of the, isle foi the present. .Annc.bnut 
sailed away towards Dover, lauding occasionally 
to burn and destroy. In some places, however, 
his men got worse than they gave, being cut to 
pieces by the inhabitants, w ho lay in ambush to 
receive them. It was now the object ot the Fictich 
admiral, who stood otl-and-oii m the unuow pail 
of the Ghannel, to prevent the English lrom vic¬ 
tualling Boulogne, and from sending leinlorcc- 
liieuts of ships from the Thames to Portsmouth ; 
hut he executed his commission with very nnlillci- 
ent success t provisions weie thrown into Boulogne', 
which greatly wanted them, almost under the 
shadow of Ills own Hag; and the lord-adnin.d at 
Portsmouth was rciulorccd with thirty sail. When 
Dudley received the king’s oideis to put foitli 
against the enemy, lie said, with proper spirit, that 
he would lose, no time in so doing,—that lit* was 
grateful for being icsl.uicd to Ins liberty, having 
never thought himself in prison til! now, since the 
time of Ins lving there doing nothing. IBs oidms 
w ere that, wliaii a convenient time for battle should 
he perceived, he should attack the French, taking 
advantage of the wind,—that the English vice-ad¬ 
miral should seek to boaid their vice-admiral,— 
and that every captain should choose his equal as 
near as lie. might. The watch-woid for the licet in 
the night was, “ God save King Henry !”—to which 
the answer was, “ And long to reign over us !” 
The two tleets were soon in presence between 
Brighton and the French coast, hut “ thought it 
best t<i eschew the light that day for a better day,” 
and, in the end, they did nothing hut exchange a 
lew long shots. The English commander went 
hack to Portsmouth, the French withdrew to 
* Brest.* 

As lie expected that, the French might repeat, 
their enterprise,—as Boulogne was tlueatencd with 
a formidable siege,—and as the Scots were giving 
him great uneasiness,-—Henry and his ministeis 
clamoured for more, money. Wriothesley, who 
had become chancellor on the death of Audlcy, 
was put to Ins wit’s nml. On the 7t.h of Septem¬ 
ber, writing to the council with the king, from 
Ely Place, he thus expresses himself “ As con¬ 
cerning the preparation of money, I shall do what 
is possible to lie done ; hut, my lords, I trust, yoiii 
wisdoms do consider w hat is done and paid already. 
You see the king’s majesty hath tins year and the 

• State I apeis. —Du Ilellay,— llullinshetl,—Godwin.— Scmthf}» 
Nuwtl Hist. 
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Inst year spoilt 1,300,000/. or thereabouts; and, 
his subsidy and benevolence ministering scant 
300,000/. thereof, as I muse some time where the 
rest, being so great a sum, hath been gotten, so 
the lands being consumed, the plate of the realm 
molten and coined, whereof much hath risen, I 
sorrow and lament the danger of the time to come, 
wherein is also to he remembered the money that 
is to he paid in f’landeis; and, that is as much 
and more than all the rest, the great scarcity that 
we, have of corn, wheat being in all places, in 
maimer, Norfolk e\eepled, at twenty shillings the, 
quarter, and a marvellous small quantity to he 
gotten of it. And though the king’s majesty 
should have a greater grant than the realm could 
hear at one time, it would do little to the conti¬ 
nuance of these eliaigc“, which be so importable 
that I sec not almo-l how it is possible to hear 
the charges this winter till mole may begotten. 
Therefore, good my lords, though you write to me 
still. ‘ I’a v ! pay ! - -‘1 ’re pare lor this and that!’— 
(Miisidri it is your parts to lemeniher the state of 
things with me, and he your wisdom to ponder 
what niitV be done, and how things may he con¬ 
tinued. 1 have done nothing in these money 
mailers alone. You were all privy to the stale of 
them, both before and after the king’s majesty 
went to Portsmouth, at which time things were 
considered and drawn to the ullenuost; and there¬ 
to ic you shall do me wiong if yon seem to charge 
me thus alone, without remembrance of things, as 
they have passed.”* 

Henry’s father had left him the richest, sovereign 
in Europe, Imt that, money lmd lone been mine. 
Tl ie seizin e of the chinch property, alter all de¬ 
ductions, had furnished him with immense sums, 
Imt they, too, weie all gone. The parliament had 
voted such subsidies as had never been voted 
before, hut. thev were all spent us soon as raised. 
In his constant and recurring need he had already 
adopted all kinds of illegal measures to extract 
more money from his people. 11 is officers had 
obtained returns which showed the valife of each 
man’s estate; and with this clue he now addressed , 
a royal letter to every person rated at 50/. per 
annum, requesting a certain sum by way of loan. 
To refuse was dangerous: in most eases he got the 

* St.iti* I\ijn«rs. \Vt iolhoslej himself ns if In* were hi tin 

ayoti\ ol aimm at his plainness m wntmi?. hut lit* adds th.il the ; 
th'sjitH.ilt'jlehs «>t the case must plead his excuse,—Unit lie is ready 
to «lti c\ei \ thine that may he commanded,—that lu* v\ ill shtuiK as 
little as an\ mail living.—and, linalU, as a rrouinnj; flatten, “ that 
.ill llicse limit's must he dnreted hy tin* wi-dom which God hath | 
j.'i\en the king's ma|est\.'’ A few weeks alter he announced to Sit ' 
V* ilham l\ij/;ri, one of the two piincipnl societalics, that lie had got 
a little mmiev, and that them was an al.uimiiK seaioity of pnnisious ! 
ewu in Loudon. "It may like you also to drehtie to the kiui>\ 
majesty that, against Monday next* lie shall have in leadincss hen*, 
to he conveyed wlnthei it shall please him, the sum ol ilO.OUO/., which 
is gotten alter this soil, the limit, our holy anchor, doth piepaie 
15,000/, the augmentation 3000/, the duchy 1000/, and the wauls 
1000/. The tenth and liist hints hath not hint;, the surveyor nothing, 
lior the exelieijiier alum* 1000/ .which must sene towards the setting 
hit til ol ymu ships now m piepamio lor tin* seas, to relieve the debt 
of the oriluai'ee, and to help othei ueeessaiu*s.” Matters did not 
mend, loi, on the 11th of November, he nssiuett Mr. Seerctaiy Paget 
Unit lie was at htn wit’s end to know how they should possibly slult 
the three months following, and especially tin* two next. The Mint, 
he said, was so diaiucd that it they took another penny fiom it they 
vtmld utlcily destiny the trade of it, aud make men witluhaw their 
iisoit thither.— btatv Ptijurs, 


money lie asked for, and then lie made parliament 
vote him a grant of all the money s-o raised, as 
well as whatever sums he had borrowed limn any 
of his subjects since 1531), or flic 31s| y< ar u | his 
reign! After this he had 1 ccoursr to a benevolence, 
and the people, w ho had made a spirited opposition 
to that illegal mode ol raising money in the time of 
Cardinal Wolsey, weie, now fain to submit and pay. 
The commissioners began first with the nu/.ens of 
London, among whom two showed them;elves 
more strait-laced than the rest, namely, liiehard 
Reed and William Roach (both aldermen); hut 
their resistance to illegal measures, which the king 
called parsinionv, cost, them very dear. Pool 
Alderman Reed, a stout old man, utleiIv inexpeiI 
of nnatial discipline, was sent to sene in person in 
the Scottish wars, was taken pi isoncr by the furious 
Scots in the verv first engagement, and was made to 
pay a heavy ransom. Alderman Roach, on the 
other hand, was accused ol ii-ing uncivil and 
Seditions woi ds to his majesty's comimsdoners, whs 
for some month punished with close imprison¬ 
ment, and was at last, obliged to purchase his 
liberty from the king. Ilenry had long since 
adopted the common hut ruinous system of adul¬ 
terating the coinage: now he debased it to such an 
extent that wluit, was called the silver shilling con¬ 
tained Iwiee as much alloy as silver. This practice 
gtcatly embarrassed the trade of the countiy, and 
tended to dry up his resources at the fountain 
head. In the month of November he made a very 
tender appeal to parliament, explaining his in¬ 
creasing wants, and parliament not only voted him 
an enormous subsidy, hut also granted him the dis¬ 
posal of all colleges, charities, and hospitals m the 
kingdom, with all llieir manors, lands, mid lieiedi- 
tiiments, receiving, ill return, his gracious promise 
that they should all he employed to the glorv of 
God and the public good. This was the last grant 
that the t\ runt, got fiom his slaves, and he did not 
hve to employ the whole powei the act gave him. 
Had he survived a little while longer, he would not 
have left an hospital for the emc of the sick, or a 
school for the instruction of youth. 

A great deal of the money thus wrung from the 
/o yal English was spent among the traitois of Scot¬ 
land.* The victory of Anerum had raised the spi¬ 
rits of the Scottish people. It was scarcely gained, 
however, whei-i Angus, his brother George, Gle.n- 
*cairn, Cassillis, and the rest of that vile league, 
renewed their intercourse with Sir Ralph Sadler, 
who was appointed treasurer of an tinny that was 
levying in the north of England, under the Kail of 

* Iii one entry, ui tin* end of 1513, we (inti the followin'? suras, 
which had just been disliibutod : 

‘‘To the Karl of Angus ..... 2oo/. 

To the Kail of Gleneaiin .... iibOmuhH. 

To tlu* Earl of Cassillis .... i-’OO 

To the Master of Maxwell .... 100/. 

To the ShevilVof Ail.loo 

To the Laud of Diumlumig . loo 

To the Kail of Marshall, John Chattels, tin* Loci 

Gray’s lriends m the noillt . . • 300 inaik*. 

To Sir George Douglas and Ins fmoius in Lot In m 

and Morse.• - ^ *"• 

Hamilton MSS, in the i>o>so:>sion ot the Duke of II mini loti, as 
quoted by Mr. Tytloi, 
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Hertford. On the, FJtli of April, Cassillis endea¬ 
voured to induce tire convention of the Scottish 
nobility, held at, Ed in bund i, to ask pardon of the 
King of England, and to solicit a renewal of 
the. treaty of marriage ; but Cardinal Beaton, 
who was encouraged bv assurance of assistance 
from Franeis, who was then preparing iiis great 
naval expedition, kept alive the spirit, of the more, 
patriotic among the nobles : tbc proposals were re¬ 
jected ; tbc treaty of marriage was declared to be 
at an end forever: upon wliieli, Cassillis advised 
Ilenrv to try a fresh invasion of his native land. 
But Henry, ns we have seen, found other business 
of more, urgency ; and faneving that all opposition 
in Scotland would cease if he could only remove 
Beaton, he entertained the project'for assassinating 
the cardinal. In the month of May, Cassillis, act¬ 
ing with the other noble traitors, sent a letter to Sir 
Ralph Sadler, very coolly making nil offer “forthe 
killing of the cardinal, if his majesty would have 
it done, nod promise, when it was done, a reward.” 
These high-born villains never moved n step with¬ 
out bargaining beforehand. Sadler showed the 
letter to the Karl of Hertford and the council of 
the north, who evidently thought the plan a good 
one, and transmitted it to the king. Henry’s reply 
was worthy of Cnssillis’s proposal. On the .doth 
of May, liis privv council wrote to the Karl of llert- 
foid :—“ His majesty hath willed us to signify unto 
your lordship, that, bis highness, reputing the fact 
not meet to be set. forward expressly by bis ma¬ 
jesty, will not seem to have to do in it; and vet, 
not misliking the offer, thinheth good that Mr. 
Sadler, to w horn that letter was addressed, should 
write to the earl, of the receipt of bis letter con¬ 
taining such an offer, which he thinketh not 
convenient to be communicated to the king’s ma¬ 
jesty. Marry, townie, to him what lie thinketh 
of the matter, lie shall say, that if lie were in the 
Karl of Cassillis’s place, and were as able to do bis 
majesty good service there, as lie. knoweth him to 
be, and thinketh a right good-will in him to do it, 
he would surely do wlmt lie could for the execution 
of it; believing, verily, to do thereby not only an 
acceptable service to the king’s majesty, but also a 
special benefit to the realm of Scotland, and would 
trust verily the king’s majesty would consider his 
service in the same; as you doubt not, of his accus¬ 
tomed goodness to them which serve him, but lie 
would do the same to him.”* Sir Ralph Sadler' 
accordingly wrote, in the indirect manner pointed 
out by Jleury, to Cassillis ; and Thomas Forster, 
an Englishman of some note, who had recently 
been a prisoner-of-war in Scotland, at the request 
of the Scottish conspirators, and by order of Henry, 
who commanded that no time should lie lost, was 
sent across the borders, to consult with Cassillis, 
Angus, and Sir George Douglas. Forster entered 
Scotland at Walk, and, without provoking much 
suspicion, reached Dalkeith, where be bad an in¬ 
terview with Sir George, who w ished him to go to 
Douglas, where lie would cause the Karls of Cas- 
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sillis and Angus to meet, him ; for he. Sir George, 
said he could not get them to Dalkeith without 
great suspicion. These secret agents, going tow ards 
Douglas, met the Earl of Angus at Dumfries, where, 
as lie was hunting, he gave Forster welcome, say¬ 
ing, that he would give him hawks and dogs, and 
lie. caused him to pass that night w ith him. And 
on the morrow, Angus conducted him to Douglas, 
and that afternoon sent for the Karl of Cassillis, 
who, riding all night, came thither the next day 
early in the morning; upon which lie and the 
Karl of Angus went into a chamber together, and 
called Forster to them, who then declined the “oc¬ 
casion of his coining, by whom lie was sent, and the 
lull of his instructions.” But Angus and Cassillis 
were us cunning mid cautious us their English 
friends; and, as Sadler bud made no specific pro¬ 
posal and fixed no certain reward, they would not 
speak to Forster of the murder,* but kept to the 
grand treason of co-operating with the English 
arinv of invasion. Cassillis said that he was still 
the same true man to Henry as lie was at parting 
with his majesty; and Angus promised Ins cordial 
assistance, declaring that be would either go to the 
field or stay at home, ns Ilenrv judged it. lies!. But 
on bis departure, Cassillis gave. Forster a letter, in 
cipher, to Sir Ralph Sadler ; and Sir George 
Douglas, in Ids heat, was betrayed into the follow¬ 
ing expressions, which lie sent as a message from 
himself to the Karl of Hertford —“lie willed 
me,” says Forster, “to tell my lord-lieutenant, that 
if (lie king would have the cardinal dead, if bis 
grace would promise a good reward for the doing 
thereof, so that the reward were known what, it 
should be, the country being lawless as it is, he 
thinketh that that adventure would be. proved ; bn 
lie snith, the common saying is, the cardinal is the 
only occasion of the war, and is snially beloved in 
Scotland; and then, if he were dead, by wlmt 
means that reward should be paid.”! The reve¬ 
lation of these, atrocious secrets, which lmd been 
concealed for centuries amidst the dust, and cob¬ 
webs of the State i’aper Ofliee, is enough to make 
the villains turn in their graves ! As Ins majesty 
of England had still some sense of shame, lie hesi¬ 
tated at committing himself so far ns to make a 
direct bargain—lie wished the deed done, Imt in 
such a manner, that it could never be brought 
clearly to his own door; and as the most noble 
Scots would not commit murder otherwise than as 
they had bargained, Beaton was permitted to live 
a few months longer, when lie was taken oil’ by 
less conspicuous assassins. Bcfoie the journey of 
Forster into Scotland, the Sieur Forges dc Mont¬ 
gomerie had arrived from France, with a body of 
three thousand infantry and five hundred horse ; 
and in the month of August these foreign auxili¬ 
aries, well appointed and disciplined, took the 
field with an army of about twenty-five thousand 
Scots. By the. advice of Beaton, the whole of this 

* Sir Ralph Sadler, in obedience to Henry’s orders, reeommemled 
the assagai nation as if ol himself, mid told them, that the project 
hud not been cominuuicated to King Jicury, 
f State Paper.**, 
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force was thrown across the English borders ; but 
the vanguard was commanded by Angus, who, not 
a month before, had promised Forster to do what 
King Henry might, think best; and alter two days, 
which were iugloriotisly employed in plundering 
and burning a few villages, the army returned, 
through the. deceit of George Douglas and the van- 
guaid.* That there might he no mistake in the 
matter, the lords in the interest of England wrote, a 
letter to claim the whole, credit of the failure of 
the, expedition, and to advise‘the instant advance 
of an English sirniy.f 

On the 5tli of September the English put them¬ 
selves in motion under the Earl of Hertford; but 
the niniv was hut indifferently supplied ; the 
nioney-ciiests were empty ; and, at the moment of 
crisis, several of the Scottish traitors hung Hack, 
mid, instead of joining the English with all their 
retainers, they began to think of opposing; them. 
They had requested that the old system of warfare 
might this time he abandoned ; but Hertford burnt 
and dotioyed even move, savagely than before, 
employing on tins work a vast, number of Irish 
kerns, who bad been brought over for the purpose. 
He had also with him a gicat number of foreign 
mercenaries—Spaniauls, and even Italians, wlm 
had been engaged in this seiviee by means of the 
emperor; and tins class of troops, though brave and 
admirable trained, were ferocious and lawless. 
At, Kcl so the poor monks attempted to defend their 
abbey, and boldly icpulsed the Spanish adven¬ 
turers; lint Hertford brought up his heavy guns, 
made a breach, and earned the church. Retreat¬ 
ing to the tower or belfry, the monks there pro¬ 
longed the. struggle, but the tower was battered 
and stormed, and every monk butchered. As the 
savage invaders poured through Tweed-dale, the 
abbeys of Melrose and Drylnirgh were again plun¬ 
dered and tired, and every village, every farm, 
castle, or mansion on the pleasant banks of that 
Scottish river, was sacked and burnt. All this 
havoc was grateful to the sight of the, noble Sey¬ 
mour, who wrote boastiiiglv to bis royal master, 
that he had done more damage in Scotland by fire , 
than had been done for the last hundred .years,t 
But this ruthless destroyer could not maintain 
himself even on the borders ; His army soon fell 
the eiibcts of the ruin they had spread around 
them ; the country was become a desert, furnish-* 
ing no food for man or horse; the impoverished 
government could forward no adequate supply of 
provisions ; and in less than three weeks Hertford 
retreated and disbanded his starving forces. 
During the campaign a few French soldiers had 
deserted from the Scots to Hertford, who asked 
the king’s advice as to the way in which they 
should be treated. Ilenry, through his privy 
council, informed the earl that it was not consi¬ 
dered good policy to trust these Frenchmen or any 
of their nation, unless they would show their sin- 

• Diimml Occunenls. 
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cerity by some previous service,* such as the 
“ trapping or killing the cardinal, Forges, the 
governor, or some other man of estimation, whcic- 
by it may appear they have hearty good-will to 
serve; which thing, if they shall have done, your 
lordship may promise them, not only to accept 
the service, but also to give them such icwmd as 
they shall have good cause to be therewith right, 
well contented.” 

The cardinal did not lose heart in the midst of 
these, difficulties. After the retreat of licit ford, 
he held a parliament at Stirling, and proposed 
several energetic measures for the defence of the 
national independence. Seeing, bowevci, the 
impoverishment and exhaustion of the country, 
lie proposed passing over to France, iu order to 
procure a fresh supply of money and troops. 
Nothing was now done or projected without a 
note of advice and warning to the English 
court. The present project was communicated 
to Henry by one of the most, unscrupulous of 
his agents, (Tichton, 'the Laird of Hriuiston, ill 
a letter dated from Onnistoii House, the (ith of 
October. After mentioning what, is in the wind, 
the laird expresses some, hopes that, the intended 
journey of the cardinal may he cut short; for, that 
at, no time wcie there more Scottish gentlemen 
desirous of doing his highness good service.'.; A 
(lav or two after, this cautious assassin wrote to 
Lord Wharton, one of the English wardens, that 
he was very anxious for a private interview with 
him, that lie might know whether 1 1 is majesty 
would he plain with them what lie would have 
them do, and as to what reward they might count 
upon. On the ‘doth of October he wrote to 
the king himself, lcqucsting a private conference 
with Sadler at1 !eiw ick, where lie would commu¬ 
nicate such things as should he gieaily to the ad¬ 
vancing of Ins majesty’s nlliiirs.t From all this, it 
is vciy evident that the project for murdering Car¬ 
dinal Heaton had been resumed. It has been 
usual for historians, wanting the light which has 
been recently thrown upon these long-hidden 
palisaetions, to attribute the assassination of Hea¬ 
ton solely to the fanaticism of certain converts to 
the new religion, and their disire. of avenging the 
cruelties he. had committed upon their pciseeuted 
sect; but it now appeals very evident that, the 
deed was undertaken and done from baser motives, 
though some who engaged in the plot at its last 
stage may have been moved by a desire of destroy¬ 
ing the arch enemy of their faith. 

George Wishart, commonly called the Martyr, 
was a man of obscure or uncertain birth, but of 
considerable learning, lie had been patronised in 
his youth by John Erskiuc of Hun, Provost of 
Montrose, one of tiie first Scotsmen that declared 
against the church of Rome. Wishail kept a 
school at Montrose, where lie introduced the teach¬ 
ing of Greek, and made his pupils read the New 
Testament in the original language. On account 

* Stale P.tporR.—T>tli*r. 

t Tytlcr, from the originals jn tl.e Stale Taptn Off leu, 
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of some persecution to which this exposed him, he 
fled into England, where, in 1538, in the city of 
Bristol, he preached against the woiship paid to 
the Virgin Mary. In consequence, lie was thrown 
into prison, and he only escaped the penalties of 
heresy bv openly recanting, upon which a fagot 
was burnt instead of himself, and lie disappeared 
from, that part of the count! y. When lie next 
attracted attention it was at Cambridge, where lie 
was admired for his learning, and hated for his 
Zealand bitterness. Some tune m 1543 lie re¬ 
turned to his native country, where he denounced 
the Popish doings of Cardinal Beaton, and most 
closely connected himself with those chiefs who 
leaned towards the Reformation, an! who had 
sold themselves to the English court—the Earls of 
Cassilhs and Glencairn, the Eail Marshall, Sir 
George Douglas, and the Lairds of Bninston, Or- 
mislon, and t'-ulder. Protected by these great 
lords and lairds, Wisharl preached publicly against 
the errors of Popciv and the wickedness of the 
monks; and Ins hen eloquence inllamed the 
people m sundry places. At Dundee his converts 
or audience destroyed the houses of the black and 
grey friars; and when he preached at Edinburgh 
the icligious houses weie only saved by the piompt 
interference of the civil authoulv. In the cans of 
the people his denunciations of coming vengeance 
sounded very like pioplieev ; and when the Earl of 
Hertford set the south of Scotland in a blaze, it 
was remembered how the preacher had predicted 
that event. But these State Papers and other 
documents recently brought to light must deprive 
Wislmrt of the prophetic, ehaiaeter; lie was in 
the full confidence of the traitors who invited the 
English into the realm ; and, when he spoke of the 
coining vengeance of heaven, he knew that Ring 
Ilenry was arming. 

For two ycaif the preacher was left at large, for 
it was not easy to seize one who was always sur¬ 
rounded by an armed host, ami who never moved any 
where without being pieeeded by a trusty disciple 
hearing a two-handed sword, and watched by other 
followers with pikes, halbcits, and murrions. If 
is said that Caidinal Beaton was to a certain degree 
aware of the plot laid against his own life, and that 
in dread of Wishart, who was always in the closest 
communication with Cassillis, Glencairn, Brun- 
ston, and the vest, he attempted to anticipate and 
laid plots for murdering Wislmrt; hut there is no 
good evidence of any kind to support the latter part 
of the assertion ; and Beaton, though no mild or 
merciful man, was certainly not addicted to secret 
assassinations. After a time the preacher’s popu¬ 
larity declined. Some of Ins great friends fell 
from his side, and he was obliged to take refuge, in 
West Lothian with the laird of Brnnstor, Sandi- 
lauds of Caldcr, and Cockburn of Ormiston, who 
concealed him by turns in their houses. One night 
when he was at Ormiston with his friends, expecting 
the arrival of the Earl of Cassilhs, the house was 
suddenly surrounded by a parly of soldiers led by 
the Earl of Bothwell, who was then devoted to the 
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cardinal. Upon an assurance that his life would 
he spared, Wishart surrendered. Bninston con¬ 
trived to escape, hut Cockburn and Saudilands were 
taken and conveyed to Edinburgh castle. Bothwell 
took the preacher to his own house of Hailes; but 
soon after lie sold him to Beaton, who summoned 
a council of the bishops and abbots at St. Andrew’s, 
and on his own authority brought him to trial as a 
heietic. The assembled clergy found him guilty, 
and sentenced him to be burnt, and lie was burnt 
accordingly at St. Andrew's. This execution was 
as impolitic as it was barbarous: the dead Wishart 
became more foimidahlc than the living preacher; 
many of his converts, quoting the Old Testament, 
showed how it W'ould be a virtue to avenge his 
death, and cut off his wicked persecutor and 
destroyer; and Cassillis, Glencairn, Sir George 
Douglas, and their fellow conspirators, derived 
great strength from the popular feeling excited 
against the cardinal, which feeling, however, was 
confined to certain towns and districts, the vast 
majority of the nation being as vet attached to the 
old religion, and seeing nothing very remarkable m 
the burning of a man who attacked its dogmas. 

Shortly after the death of Wishart, ('animal Bea¬ 
ton went into Angus, and was piesctit in the abbey 
of Aibroatli at the mnniage of Ins eldest daughter 
by Mis. Mai ion Ogleby — for the cardinal, m prac¬ 
tice, had paid no respect to the law of celibacy. 
This matriage ci lvinony was very magnificent, and 
the cardinal gave the biide a dowry til for a prin¬ 
cess. He then honied back to his castle of St. 
Andiew’s, and being alarmed at the threats of Ins 
enemies m Scotland, and rumoms of a lush inva¬ 
sion, lie immediately employed masons and car¬ 
penters to strengthen the place. He also called 
around linn the gentlemen of Fife, to concert means 
lor the defence of the coast. At one of these meet¬ 
ing:, he had a violent quarrel about a piece of land 
with Norman Ecs-ly, commonly called the Master 
of Rothes. After using language not likely to be 
forgiven, Norman hurried to his uncle, John Eeslv, 
who had -already declared that. Beaton’s blood 
ought to he shed for the blood of the martyr 
\"v lshayt. Both uncle and nephew consulted with 
William Kukaldy, the laird of Grange, with James 
Melville, a religious enthusiast, with Carmichael, 
and w ith several others; and at a secret conclave 
-if was determined that the cardinal should die forth¬ 
with. On the evening of the 2Sih of May, Nor¬ 
man Eeslv rode into the town of St. Andrew’s, and 
in the course of the night he was followed by a 
whole troop, who stole into the town in small par¬ 
ties, without being perceived, or without exciting 
any suspicion. At an early hour on the following 
morning, they surprised the castle by entering with 
the workmen, mid the cardinal was roused from his 
sleep to meet his death. John Lcsly and Car¬ 
michael appear to have been the first to stab him, 
and then Melville, with great gravity, advanced to 
execute what he called the judgment of God, and 
passed his long sword through the body of the un¬ 
resisting victim several times. Then covered with 
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the blood of the cardinal, the conspirators, who had 
taken care to raise the draw-bridge and close the 
nates, ascended to the battlements to address the 
people of the town, who now, headed by their piu- 
vost, crowded in alarm around the castle, and 
shouted that they must restore the lord cardinal. 
Norman Lesly dragged up the body, and suspended 
it by a sheet over the wall. “There,' 1 said he, 
“there is your god ; and now that ye are satislied 
get home, to your houses!” Kirkaldy of Grange, 
Norman Lesly, and others of flu; conspirators were 
at the moment receiving pensions from the Knglish 
king—vcie described by llenry as his good friends 
and supporters; and almost as soon as the. mur¬ 
der was ilnislied, they opened communications with 
the king, oilered to hold the castle for his behoof, 
ami received from him assurances of assistance and 
support, * 

ihit though the death of Cardinal Beaton was fatal 
to tin’ Homan church in Scotland, the event, was not 
followed by all that Henry had fondly expected from 
it. The enibairassments of his government in¬ 
creased dailv ; and in the month of .lime In was 
glad to conclude a treaty of peace w ith the French 
king, who insisted that Scotland should he com¬ 
prehended in it. liy this tieaty, known as the 
tieaty ol Campos, Fianeis aimed to pay up the ar- 
lears of llenrv’s pension, and to submit a claim 
upon him for 500,01)0 ciowns to the consideration 
('I commissioneis ; and Henry agreed that w hen all 
this money was paid, he would deliver up Bou¬ 
logne, which town, 1 >v this time, had been fortified 
at an immense expense.+ 

The six remaining months of Henry’s life were 
occupied by vile attempts at devising reasons for 
excluding the Scots liom the benefit of the treaty 
of peace, bv the intrigues and stnuigles of the 
two great religious factions, and by more exe¬ 
cutions for treason. The. most wretched being, 
in this most wretched state of things, was 
the king himself, whose mind and body were alike 
diseased. In the absence of other pleasures lie 
had given lmnself up to immoderate eating, and he 
had grow n so enormously fat that he eouldVot pass 
through an ordinary door, nor could lie movy abuiflT 
iioin room to room without the help of machinery, 
or of numerous attendants. The old issue in his 
leg had become an inveterate ulcer, which kept him 
in a constant state of pain and excessive, irritaln-*. 
lily. It was alike oHVnsivc to the senses and dan¬ 
gerous to life and piopeity to approach this cor¬ 
rupt mass of dying tyiamiy. The slightest thing 
dmpleaseilhim, and his displeasure was a fury and 
a madness, and nothing on earth could give him a 
wholesome agreeable feeling. IIow his last wife, 
Catherine l’arr, escaped destruction appears almost 
miraculous; she was more than once m imminent 
peril. The court, w hich no longer presented any of 
the pageantries and gaieties of earlier days, had 
become a gloomy conventicle,w here men and women 
too gave themselves up to polemics. Catherine 
ventured to read some of the prohibited works put 
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forth by the Reformers, and as the king grew worse 
and worse, and more and more helpless, she took 
courage to dispute with him upon faith and doc¬ 
trine. Henry was greatly exaspeiated. “A good 
hearing this,” cried he, “ when women become 
such clerks, and a thing much to my comfort, to 
come in mine old age lobe taught bv my wile.” 
Gardiner, it is said, took advantage of tins state of 
mind, and received orders, with Wriothcslcy the 
chancellor, to prepare article* of impeachment 
against her. But Catherine was warned in time, 
and adroitly recovered the ground she had lost by 
venturing upon polemical controversy. On the 
next evening, when the conversation, as usual, was 
turned upon the subject of religion, she spoke in a 
submissive manner of the inferiority of her own 
understanding, and of the great blessing she en¬ 
joyed in having so learned a prince for her husband 
and instructor. “ Not, so, by St. Mary,” exclaimed 
Henry, “ 1 know you, Kate, you are, become a 
doctor.” She replied that Ins majesty had much 
mistaken her meaning and her motive : true it was 
she had ventured to aigue with his giaee, Imt it 
was onlv to amuse him, for she hail seen that in 
the heat of religious controversy he could foiget Ins 
bodily pains. “Ah!’’ cried Henry, “ is it so, 
sweetheart, V Then weave li lends again ; and it doth 
me nmie good to hear these words of tlnne own 
mouth, than it would have done had 1 heard that 
a hundred thousand pounds had fallen unto me.” 
On llic following morning, when the chancellor 
Wiiothcsley came with forty men of the guaid to 
take Catherine into custody, the king’s majesty 
called him knave, an arrant knave, a tool, and a 
beast, and so dismissed him.* But if Catherine 
Parr escaped, the ladies thioiigh whose, agency (as 
was suspected) the heretical books had been intro¬ 
duced at court, weie much less fortunate. One. of 
these is presented in an interesting light, as being 
young, beautiful, and learned. Anne Ivyme was 
the second daughter of Sir William Askew, of 
Reiser, in Lincolnshire: she was married at an 
caily age, and, it is said, against her will, to Kyme, 
a mob neighbour, who had ouginally courted her 
elder sister, but bad been disappointed by that, 
young lady’s death. After bearing her husband 
two children she left him, and assumed her maiden 
name, and went, to London to obtain a legal di- 
vorcss'n’id to preach the gospel, or recommend it 
in private society. According to one account, her 
husband, who was as much attached to the old re¬ 
ligion as she was to the new, drove her from his 
house—and unhappy family quarrels of this kind 
were very common during the first stages of the 
llofoiillation. Being in London, Anno Askew not 
only spoke boldly against transnbstanlinlion and 
other popish dugmas, but attempted to convert 
several of the ladies about the court, giving them 
books and tracts. She was soon arrested, and 
luought before Bonner Bishop of London, who 
induced her to sign a recantation, in which she 
professed to believe “ all manner oi things con- 
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tained in the fnitli of tlie Catholic church;” and 
she was soon after discharged from prison upon 
bail. Her enthusiasm continued, however, una¬ 
bated, and she was again taken into custody and 
examined before the privy council. We are not 
told whether Ciamner attended, but it appears 
almost certain that he did, though the keenest exa¬ 
miners were Bishop Gardiner, and Wriulhesley, 
the very Catholic- chancellor. Anne defended her¬ 
self by quoting the Scriptures, in which she was 
wouderfully well read, hut the council committed 
her to Newgate, and shortly afterwards she- and 
some others were condemned as heretics at Guild¬ 
hall. Whilst she lay under sentence of death she 
was visited by Nicholas Shaxton, formerly Bishop 
of Salisbury, who advised her to follow his example 
and save her life. Shaxton, with a most rare cou¬ 
rage, had resisted the passing of the Six Articles, 
and when they were passed he resigned or was de¬ 
prived of his bishopric. Ever jsinco the bloody 
statute became law he had languished in prison, 
and about the time of Anne Askew's second arrest 
he was tried for asserting his disbelief of the cor¬ 
poreal presence, and sentenced to the (lames, lie 
had borne the. most wiete.hed captivity and poverty, 
hut. he could not face the stake : he professed his 
submission to the superior learning and orthodoxy 
of Bishops Bonner and Heath, who, by the 
king's command, visited him alter his sentence, and 
lie signed a full recantation, upon which he received 
the royal pardon. He immediately became a 
wretched suppliant at court for some benefice or 
place that might support him, and seems to have 
Been chosen as a proper instrument for the conver¬ 
sion of other protestants. Anne Askew, however, 
had more courage, and she rejected the advice of 
the apostate, Himg him it lmd been good for him 
if he had never been born. After ibis visit the 
young woman was suddenly removed to the Tower, 
ami there examined touching her connexion with 
the ladies of the court. She denied that she had 
ever had any sue.li connexion. She. was told that 
the king knew hetier, and her brutal examiners 
asked her how, if she had no poweifnl friends,he 
had contrived to get loud and comfort in her prison. 

“ My maid,” she jeplied, “ bemoaned my wretched 
condition to the. apprentices in the: streets, and 
some of them sent me money, hut 1 never knew 
their names.” The inquisitors insisted tluti'‘./•■my 
ladies had been known to send her money, and' 
that some of the council abetted her. “ Mv maid 
mice told me,'' was hot reply, “ that a man 'in a 
blue coat had given her ten shillings forme, saying 
that they came from Lady Hertford ; and at another 
time, that a man in a violet coat had given her 
eight shillings for me, saying that they came from 
Lady Denny; but whether these accounts are true 
I have no certain knowledge : I can speak only as 
to the young woman’s report. To the. charge of 
being supported by any of the council, 1 say nay.’’ 
By this time the rack was almost invariably applied 
to’extort confession (we. are almost made to regret 
those ruder ages when an English judge could 


declare that (here was no instrument of torture to 
he found anywhere in England !), and Anne Askew 
was tortured in the presence of the chancellor, 
Wriotheslcy, and of Rich, both of whom are said 
to have applied their own bestial hands to the in¬ 
fernal instrmne.nl. It was dillieult for any writer 
to obtain exact intelligence as to what passed on 
such occasions ; but that Anne Askew was (irm 
under her anguish, and made no such confession as 
was wished, seems to be proved by the fact that 
none of the court Irfdies and none of the council 
were arrested or brought into trouble. Before her 
frame had time to recover from the effects of the 
rack, she was carried to Smithficld mid chained to 
a stake. There were three other stakes close by; 
one for John Lase.elles, a gentleman of the royal 
household, who did not believe in transuhstantia- 
tion ; one for Nicholas Belenian, a Shropshire cler¬ 
gyman ; and one for John Adams, a poor tailor of 
London, who had also offended against some of the 
Six Articles. Near to the stakes there was a pulpit, 
and in it was the recently reclaimed Nicholas 
Shaxton, who preached what was considered an 
appropriate sermon. When lie had finished his 
discourse, a pardon sent by Wriotheslcy was offered 
to the victims, if they would recant, but one arid 
all preferred death, and they were burned forth¬ 
with/ The other lady who was accused of circu¬ 
lating heretical hooks within the precincts of the 
court was Joan Boureher, who was persecuted and 
imprisoned, though not burnt till the following 
reign, when Archbishop Cramner himself sent her 
to the stake. It was a few months after the burn¬ 
ing of Anne Askew and the rest, that the king de¬ 
livered that speech to parliament upon Christian 
love and charity, of which we have already quoted 
a part, and in which lie requested his subjects “ to 
he. in charity with one another, like brother and 
brother.” 

There Ibid long been a hitter rivalry between 
the old House of Howard mid the new House ol 
Seymour, which owed its sudden exaltation to the 
king’s mm'riage and the birth of a son, Prince 
Edward, by Jane Seymour. The Duke of Norfolk, 
Y/ie Ik id of the Howards, was, as we have repeat¬ 
edly noticed, a zealous Papist: Lord Hertford, the 
uncle of Prince Edward, and the real founder of 
the greatness of the Seymours, almost as a natural 
.consequence, leaned towards the Reformation, 
though he took good c.are to conceal this fact from 
the king. The two names became rallying points 
to the two rival sects. With the evidence we have 
before us we may confidently pronounce them both 
to have been men of a cruel and base character, 
ready to execute if not to suggest some of the worst 
actions of the king, and to crawl in the dust at his 
feet at the slightest sign of his displeasure; but the 
real nature of both has been overlooked l>v their 
respective sects. Hertford, in family alliances, 
connexions, and landed property, was far the infe¬ 
rior of Norfolk, but he had the grand advantages 
of being uncle of the heir to the throne, and of 

• Halo.—Fuller.—Herbert.—-blow.— Fuxe. 
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being almost constantly about the court. Favoured 
by these circumstances, be already aspired to the 
protectorship of the kingdom during the minority 
of his nephew ; for, though the fact was concealed 
from the public with all possible care, it was evi¬ 
dent that the king was hastening to the grave * 

Hertford felt that the grand obstacle to his pro¬ 
motion would be found in the Duke of Norfolk and 
his sou, the accomplished and poetical Earl of 
Surrey; and mere self-preservation gave him a 
strong motive to destroy both iither and son while 
there was yet time. Henry Earl of Surrey, upon 
being superseded in a military command in France 
by the new man Hertford (and Surrey always ex¬ 
pressed a great contempt of the new nobility), was 
excessively irritated ; and it is said that he vowed 
revenge upon Hertford as soon as the king should 
be dead. Nothing was so easy as to excite the 
jealousies and fears of Henry,-—fears probably in¬ 
creased by the reflection that Hertford, who would 
he in a manner the natural guardian of his son, 
was without influence, among the high nobility, and 
was at enmity with Norfolk, the most powerful of 
them all. There were also men in the king’s 
council, who were Protestants in their hearts, and 
ready to go great lengths against the champions of 
the rival faith. The first blow was struck at 
Bishop Gardiner, but it was warded oil' by that 
prelate. A few days after, on the 12lh of Decem¬ 
ber, the Duke of Norfolk and the Fail of Surrey, 
“ upon certain surmises of treason,” wcie sent to 
the Tower, the. one by water, the other by land, 
and neither aware of the apprehension of the other. 
From his dungeon, Norfolk, ignorant of the cause 
of his sudden seizure, wrote to the king. “ Un¬ 
doubtedly,” said the duke, “ I know not that I 
have offended any man, or that any man was 
offended with me, unless it be such as be angry 
with me for being quick against such as have been 
accused for sacramentaries.” Immediately after 
their arrest, the king, in the presence, of the Earl 
of Hertford, and of five of the council, altered his 
will, excluding the Duke of Norfolk and others 
from the number of his executors. On the 13th 
day of January, when the king was lying dagger-' 
ously sick, the gallant and accomplished Surrey, 
who appears to have been dreaded more than his 
father, who was grown old, was arraigned at Guild¬ 
hall on a charge of treason, for having borne the 
royal arms of Edward the Confessor mixed and 
quartered with the coat of his own family. It may 
seem strange that no more serious charge should 
he produced; but even this much had been ob¬ 
tained in the most nefarious manner, and in part 
by means which are not calculated to raise our 
very low estimate of the domestic virtues of those 
times. The court, preparatory to the trial, had 
terrified and tampered with the women of the 

* The first notice of the king's failing health—a subject on which 
Henry w as so jealous that those around 1dm seem to have been nil aid 
ot mentioning it in writing to their colleagues—occurs in a letter 
trom YeUweirt to Sir William l»aget, dated the 17th of September. 

in *W» letter, it is added that his Majesty was recovered. 
—State Papers, 
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Howard family. The Duchess of Norfolk had. 
long been on had terms with heT husband, living 
separated from him ; and one of her daughters, the 
Duchess of Richmond, bore an unnatural hatred 
to her brother Surrey. On Sunday night, the 12th 
of December, immediately after the arrest of the, 
duke and his son, Gate, Southwell, and Cnrew 
were dispatched with all haste to KuiuingJlall 
(seven miles from Thetford), the principal house 
of the Howards, and they arrived there by break 
of day on Tuesday, “ so that the first news of the 
Duke of Norfolk and the son came thither by 
them.”* AfteT taking care “ of nil the gates 
and back-doors,” they desired to speak with the 
Duchess of Richmond and her sister, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Holland, who were found “ at that time newly 
risen, and not ready.” The two ladies, however, 
appeared in the dining-chamber without delay, and 
the court agents imparted to them “ the case and 
condition wherein .the duke and his son, without 
the king’s great mercy, did stand.” “Where¬ 
with,” continue these respectable gentlemen, “ we 
found the Duchess of Richmond a woman sore 
perplexed, trembling, and like to fall down; but, 
coming unto herself again, she was not, we assure 
your majesty, forgetful of her duty, and did most 
humbly and revescntly, upon her knees, humble 
herself in all unto your highness; saying that, 
although nature constrained her sore to love her 
father, and alsiTto desire the well-doing of his son, 
her natural brother, whom she notetli to he a rush 
man, yet for her part she would, nor will, hide or 
conceal anything from your majesty’s knowledge, 
specially if it be of weight, or otherwise, as it shall 
full in her remembrance; which she hath pro¬ 
mised, for the better declaration of her integrity, to 
exhibit in writing unto your highness and your 
honourable council.” They then tell the king, 
whom they address directly, that they desired sight 
of the chambers and coffers, anil got the keys from 
the Duchess of Richmond. They go on to express 
their disappointment at the poorness of the prize; 
hut we suspect that, in all these domiciliary visits, 
the agents concealed a portion of the spoils, and 
"Sept it for themselves. “ Her coders and cham¬ 
bers be so bare as your majesty would hardly 
think ; her jewels, such as she had, sold, or lent 
to gage (pawn), to pay her debts, ns she, her 
juaid^n^ruid the almoner do say. Wc will, never¬ 
theless, for our duty, make a further and more 
earnest search.” When they had done with the 
duchess’s chambers and coffers, they searched 
those of Mrs. Elizabeth Holland, her sister, where, 
they found divers girdles, heads, buttons of gold, 
pearls, and rings set with stones of divers sorts, 
whereof, with all other things, they were, they 
say, making inventories to lie sent to his highness. 
They also report that, having made sure of 
the house and property at Kuming Hall, they 
with all speed, and at one instant, sent some of 
their most discreet and trusty servants to all the 
other houses of the duke in Norfolk and Suffolk, 

• Slate Papers. 
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Dot omitting the house of his daughter, Elizabeth 
Holland, “newly made in Suffolk, which was 
thought to be well furnished with stuff.” The 
duke’s almoner had engaged to deliver into their 
hands all, or the greater part, of the family 
plate, “but money of the duke had none, but 
supposes that the steward upon his last account 
had kUch as did remain.” As another important 
duty the agents had informed themselves as to the 
dear value of the duke’s possessions, and all other 
his yearly revenue, as near as they could learn, by 
his books of account and other his records. The 
Duchess of Richmond and Mrs. Elizabeth Holland 
they had taken into custody, and would send on 
their journey towards London on the morrow; but 
they represented that there remained unattached 
in the house the Earl of Surrey’s wife and children, 
with certain women in the nursery attending upon 
them, and they humbly besought bis majesty to 
signify what they were to do with the servants, 
seeing that the said earl’s wife was near her time, 
and expecting to lie in at Candlemas.* 

The duchess of Norfolk was arrested near 
London, and the three ladies were travailled with 
and examined by some of the council. But though 
the wife was ready to speak against the husband 
—the sister against the brother—their depositions 
amounted to almost nothing. The Duchess of 
Richmond said that she had heard her brother 
Surrey speak bitterly against the Earl of Hertford, 
and these women also stated (what was notorious 
to all) that Norfolk and his son had quartered 
the arms of the Duke of Buckingham, a lineal 
descendant from Edward lll.f When the coun¬ 
cil could get no more from the women, they set 
forward the evidence of two obscure men, who 
asserted that the Karl of Surrey had entertained 
certain Italians who were suspected of being 
spies; that the Duke of Norfolk had expressed 
great dissatisfaction at the changes in the church, 
had spoken about the king’s diseases, and greatly 
abused some of the new nobility, who, he said, did 
not love him. 

Before the court at Guildhall, Surrey, wild, >.’>. 
the words of Lord Herbert, who knew him well, 
“ was a man of deep understanding, sharp wit, 
and high courage,” made a most spirited nnd elo¬ 
quent defence. And the cause he had to plead was 
most simple. He admitted that he had borne the' 
arms of Edward the Confessor, but he exhibited a' 
decision of the heralds which allowed him so to do; 
and he. told them (what most of them must have 
known perfectly) that he had home those anns for 
years, even in the king’s presence, without giving 
any offence. Notwithstanding all this, the court 
pronounced that there was proof sufficient, in the 
fact of his wearing the arms, that he had aspired 
to the throne; anil the jury, doing their duty as 
usual, found him guilty. “ And so the flower of 
the English nobility was, on the 19th of January, 

l * State Papers. 

t Norfolk had done this in right of Ills wife, who was daughter of 
the unfortunate Duke of Buckingham, executed in the early part of 
this reign. 
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beheaded, the king being then in extremity, and 
breathing his last in blood.”* 

Norfolk, from his cell in the Tower, repeatedly 
requested to be confronted with his accusers, either 
before his royal majesty, or, if his pleasure should 
uot lie to take that pains, then before his council.t 
But it may be questioned whether his letters ever 
reached the king, who, at the moment (though not 
aware of it), “ was feeling the inevitable necessity 
of deathand it had been fully determined, by the 
Seymours and otherfe who surrounded the bed of 
tlie expiring tyrant, that no more justice or leni¬ 
ency should be shown to the duke, than he, in his 
days of favour and might, had meted out to others. 
After several private examinations, the duke, upon 
some promises'tcndered to him in the name of the 
king, consented to write or sign a confession. But 
even in this document there was nothing that could 
reasonably be construed into treason ; for he only 

• Godwin. 

" When Surrev of the deathless lay 
Ungrateful ‘fudor’s sentence slew !*' 

Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

There were other grounds of suspicion against Surrey which it 
was thought proper to suppress in public. He was suspected of n 
design upon tnc king’s daughter, the Princess Mary! In the State 
Paper* there i* a remarkable document, without title or date, in ttie 
hand-writing of Wriotliesley, the chancellor, with interlineations 
writ ten by the king himself, in a tremulous hand. It consists of,» net 
of queries evidently preparatory to the prosecution of the Howaids 
We here give it entue, marking in italics the words putin by the king 

** If«man coining of the collateral line lo tin* heir of the crown, 
who ought not to bear the arms of Knglaud but on the second quartet, 
with the difference of their ancestry, do piesume to change Ins light 
place, and bear them iu the first quarter, leaving out the tine different <• 
of the ancestry, and, in the lieu thereof, use the very place only of tin 
heir male apparent j how this man’s intent is to be judged ; and whi¬ 
ther this import any danger, ponl, or slander to the title ol the pi hue, 
or vt-ry hoirnpp.uent; and how ftweigheth in our laws. 

" If a man presume to take into his arms an old coat of the crow 11 , 
which /us a ti rest or never bore, nor ho of right ought to bear, and use it 
without difference; whether it may be to t!u» peril or blunder of tin 
very heirof the mown, or be taken to lend to his disturbance in th< 

.. , and in what peril thev be, that consent that he should so do 

“ If a man eompasseth until himself to govern the iriilm, do a<tiuilhj 
go about to tu/c the king, and shouldfor that purpose advise his daui/htii 
or sister to become his harlot, thinking thereby to bung it to pass, and v/ 
would rule both father and son, as by this next artu lc doth more appeal, 
what this importeth 

“ II a muuraay these words of a (man) or woman of the realm. ‘ It 
the king die, who should have the rule of the prince, but my fat hoi 
or I ” what it importetli. 

“ The depraving of the king’s council. 

Z' u If a man shall say these words of n (man) or woman of the realm, 

* If the king were dead, I should slioitly shut him up;’ what it nn 
porteth. 

*• If a man, provoked and compelled by’his duty of allegiance, shall 
'■•deeliWsuch matter as ho heareth touching the king, and shall he 
continually threatened by the person accused to be killed or hurt tei 
it; what it importeth. 

*' If a man take upon him to use- in his lordship, or to 

keep places-himself free warren m his grouuds (without) 

licence; what it importeth. 

“ If a subject presume without licence to give arms to strangers; 
what it importetli.” 

t We liave seen that the dukn attributed his misfortunes to 
the “ sucrumenlories,” or Protestants, lie suspected that they 
hud inflamed the king’s mind against him by suggesting doubts 
as to the sincerity of his belief in the usurpations of the pope and 
the sacred supremacy of tho king ; and. to remove these doubts 
from the royal mind, this noble author of the memorable letter on 
his own niece, Catherine Howard, had recourse to various ma 
namvres and protestations. Among other requests addressed to the 
council from the Towei, he begged them to permit him to purchase 
a copy of 4 .Sabellicits,’ ” who doth declare, most of any book that 1 
have read, how the Bishop of Home, from time to time, hath usurped 
his power against all princes, by their unwise sufferance.”— 
Herbert. Iri another mean-spirited application to the council, he 
said, “ If 1 had twenty lives, I would rather have spent them all 
against him (the Bishop of Rome) than over he should have any 
power in this realm; for no man knoweth better than I, by reading 
of stories how his usurped power hath increased from time to time- 
Nor such time as the kind’s majesty hath found him his eneruy, n<> 
living man hath, both in his heart and with his tongue, in this 
realm, in France, and also to many Scottish gentlemen, spoken mom 
sore against his usurped power than I have done, as I cafl prove by 
good witness.”—-Burnet, Records. 
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admitted that, during his long and difficult ser¬ 
vices, he had occasionally communicated to others 
some of the secrets of the privy council, contrary 
to his oath; that he had concealed the treasonable 
net of his son, in assuming the arms of Edward the 
Confessor; and that he had himself treasonably 
home on his shield the arms of England, with the 
difference of labels of silver, which of right be¬ 
longed only to Prince Edward. The Seymour 
darty, who had got from Henry a promise that the 
spoils of Howard should he scared amongst them, 
and whose promises to the duke were only meant 
to extract the confession, thought this matter suffi¬ 
cient upon which to proceed to judgment. Nor¬ 
folk, however, who was well practised in business 
of this kind, knew perfectly well that, if his estates 
were divided among many, his family would 
find a great difficulty in getting them back in 
case of a reversal of his attainder, and he sent a 
petition to the. king, to implore, as a favour, that 
all his “ good and stately gear” might be settled 
on Prince Edward. This petition was not likely 
to disarm the enmity of tbe rival party. Instead 
of arraigning him before bis peers, they pro¬ 
ceeded by the system which Cromwell had 
introduced, and by which he had himself suffered. 
A bill of attainder, founded on the confession, 
was brought into the. House of Lords, and read 
three times on three successive days.* The 
Commons did their work with equal dispatch 
—returning the bill, passed, in three days more. 
It had been usual, even in these murderous 
times, to wait till tbe. close of tbe session for the 
royal assent to such bills of attainder; but two 
days after tbe bill bad passed the king grew so 
much worse, that Norfolk’s enemies saw there was 
no time to lose ; and, accordingly, on tbe 27th of 
January, Wriothesley, the chancellor, informed tbe 
two Houses of Parliament that bis majesty had 
been pleased to appoint certain lords signify his 
assent to the bill. And thereupon the commission, 
under the sign manual, was read ; the royal assent 
was given by the lords appointed; and, without 
losing precious moments, an order wasVffispatched 
to the lieutenant of the Tower to execute tVe DuLtti 
of Norfolk at an early hour on the following morn- 
ing.f 

But by the good fortune of Norfolk, and many 
a better man, the tyrant died in the intervening 
night. His last scene of all has been very differ!" 
ently represented by the opposite sects; hut the 
account usually inserted in our histories is sup¬ 
ported by respectable authority, and is—at least in 
part—very like truth. As several people had been 
pt$ to death at various times for saying the king 
was dying or likely to die, the persons about him 

• On the 18th, 19th, and 120th of January. 

t Journals.—Burnet. The Journal* of the Lords (the beat, and 
an unquestionable authority) prove Burnet to bo wrong in stating 
that Crunmer, to avoid concurriuR in the act of attainder, withdrew 
to Croydon before the bill was introduced. The primate was in the 
House of Lords every day that the bill was read—nay, he was even 
thereon the 27th o'f January, when Wriothesley read the royal 
assent. Thus, he could only have left town a few hours when he 
was called back to attend the expiring monarch. 


were afraid to tell him of his true condition; and 
the Seymour party had strong motives for con¬ 
cealing his danger both from himself and the 
public as long as possible. The physicians, on 
the approach of certain symptoms, wished his 
courtiers—friends he had none—to warn him of 
ills state; but they all hung hack in affright, like 
unarmed men in the presence of a wounded and 
dying beast of prey. At last Sir Anthony •■Benny 
undertook the task, and, going directly to the bed¬ 
side of the fainting monarch, told him, in few and 
plain words, that the hope of human help was 
vain, and recommended him to turn his thoughts 
to heaven,—an advice not very acceptable to him : 
but, finding it was grounded upon the opinion of 
his physicians, he submitted to the hard law of 
necessity, and, reflecting upon the course of his life, 
which he much condemned, he still professed him¬ 
self confident that, through Christ, all his sins, 
though they had beeipanore in number and weight, 
might he pardoned.’ He was then asked whether 
he desired to confer with any divines? “ Witft 
none other,” sain he, “ but the Archbishop Cran- 
mer, and not with him yet ; I will first repose 
myself a little, and, as I then find myself, will de¬ 
termine accordingly.” After a sleep, or stupor, of 
an hour or two, he felt that he was going; and 
then he commanded that the archbishop should 
he sent for in all haste. Cranmcr, after being 
present in the House of Lords on the three several 
days on which the iniquitous bill of attainder 
against the Duke of Norfolk was read, had retired 
for quiet to Croydon, where he was on the evening 
when he received the royal summons. He posted 
to court with all possible speed, but before he 
arrived the king was speechless. It is added that, 
when he bent over the bed, Henry grasped his 
hand; that, then, Crunmer exhorted him to 
hope for God’s mercy through Christ, on which 
the king grasped his hand as hard as he could, 
and expired a few moments after, having lived 
fifty-five years and seven months, aud reigned 
thirty-seven years, nine mouths, and six days.* 

It is generally set down, somewhat vaguely, in 
our annals, that the party which succeeded to 
power did not think it advisable to begin a new 
reign by shedding the blood of the first nobleman 
of England ; but, from the character of the majority 
of tjjgse men, we are inclined to believe that they 
wffe deterred merely by the dread of consequences 
to themselves in case of a failure of their schemes. 
If Henry had lived two or three hours longer the 
head of Norfolk would have been upon the block; 
but, then, it might have been made to pass as the 
act of a living king. As it was he was respited, 
and the sentence was never carried into effect, 
although the aged duke remained in confinement 
till the accession of Queen Mary, who, not wholly 
without reason, considered him as a victim of the 
Protestant party. 

The most just and fitting conclusion to the life 
and reign of Henry VIII. is, to state that, between 

# Bishop Godwin. 
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his accession and his death, some thousands of 
individuals wove executed. If, in the course of 
this narrative, our views of certain historical cha¬ 
racters, and of their motives of action, he found to 


tiW VI. 

vary somewhat from those of preceding writers, 
the reader should bear in mind that those views 
have heeu opened to us and illuminated by the 
unerring light of the Si ate Papers. 
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a n. 1547.—Although King Henry, as has been 
stated, had breathed his last at an early hour on 
the. morning of Friday, the 28th of January, 
it is remarkable that the parliament, which, as 
the law then stood, was dissolved by his death, 
met, pursuant to adjournment, on Saturday, the 
29th, and proceeded to business us usual. In 
fact, the demise of the crown was kept con¬ 
cealed till Monday, the 31st, when it was announced 
to the two Houses, assembled together, by the 
Chancellor Wriothesley. The news, according to 
the entry in the Lords’Journals, “was unspeak¬ 
ably sad' and sorrowful to all the. hearers, the chan¬ 
cellor himself being almost disabled by his tears 
from uttering the words.” They soon, however, 
it is added, “ composed their lamentations and 
consoled their griefs” by calling to mind the pro¬ 
mise of excellence already held out by the youthful 
successor to the. throne. The same rapid transition 
“from grave to gav,” the. ordinary formality on 
such occasions, was observed in like manner at the 
first meeting of the privy council with the new 
king ; the counsellors, as Burnet, has expressed it, 
“so tempering their sorrow for the death of their 
late master with their joy for his son’s happy suc¬ 
ceeding him, that by an excess of joy they might 
not seem to have forgot the one, so soon, nor to bode 
ill to the other by an extreme grief.” 

It is hard to believe that, either in high places 
or in low, any other feeling than a sense of relief 
and of lie.er breathing could have been produced 
by the dissolution of so terrible a tyranny as that 
of Henry VIII. had latterly become. It has been 
the fashion with our historians to bold forth this 
king, the storm of whose selfish passions fortu¬ 
nately chanced to throw down or to shake some 
old and strong abuses that might not otherwise 
have, been so readily got rid of, as the object of 
the love and pride of his subjects, as well ns of the 
respect of foreign nations, to the last. His position 
and the circumstances of the time must have 
always given him an importance abroad, and 
made his movements be watched with considerable 
anxiety, which would not be diminished^by his 
extreme wilfulness, and the suddenness o£ .those" 
gusts of temper and inclination that chiefly deter¬ 
mined his course, although the very same causes 
impaired his real power of being either serviceable 
or formidable to his neighbours. But, at home, £ 
no higher sentiment than one of self-interest can 
well be supposed to have attached anybody to so 
sanguinary and heartless n despot; and it is evi¬ 
dent that an oppressive fear and bewilderment was 
the state into which his ferocious rule had thrown 
the generality of men in all classes. We see this 
alike in the prostrate* servility, of the parliament, 
and in the silent, despairing submission, after the 
failure of one or two convulsive local revolts, of the 
great body of the people. His son Edward, indeed, 
has set it down in his Journal,* that when “ the 

* 1‘rlntM by Burnet, in tiis History of the Reforroalion (Appendix 
ol accords to voI n.), from the uvignml, m tire king's own hand, pre¬ 
served m the Br.tish Museum, Uoltou MS. Nero, C. 10. 
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death of his father was showed in London,” the 
same day on which the announcement was made 
to parliament, there “was great lamentation and 
weeping;” and he had no doubt been informed 
that sucli was the case, or, possibly, with a sim¬ 
plicity natural to bis age and station, lie took 
it for granted that it could not lntvc been 
otherwise. But it would luive been iutijjcsling 
to be told by which of the two great pal tics 
that divided the population Henry was thus re¬ 
gretted,—by the adherents of the Roman church, 
or by the friends of the new opinions. The 
former could hardly have remembered him with 
any feelings that would find their vent in tears ; 
to the latter the accession of the new king was the 
dawning of a fresh day from which they had every 
thing to hope. 

Edward, when the crown thus descended upon 
his head, had entered his tenth year, having been 
horn, as above relate'Von the 12th of October, 1537. 
lie had been “brought up,” as lie tells us himself, 
“ till lie came to six years old among the women.” 
He was then placed under the tuition of Dr. Cox 
and Mr. Cheke, “ two well-learned men, who 
sought to bring him up in learning of tongues, 
of the Scripture, of philosophy, and all liberal 
sciences.” Burnet states that Cox was appointed 
“ to be his preceptor for his manners, and the 
knowledge of philosophy and divinity ; the other 
for the tongues and mathematics.” Another of 
the persons entrusted with the direction of his 
education, according to Strype, was Sir Anthony 
Cook, “famous for his five learned daughters.” 
lie had also masters for the French language and 
other accomplishments. In all these studies he 
had made an uncommon progress for his years, 
and had been distinguished for a docility and dili¬ 
gence that would have been remarkable even in 
one who was not a prince and the heir to a throne. 
“ He was so forward in his learning,” says Burnet, 
“that, before he was eight years old, lie wrote 
Latin letters to his father, who was a prince of 
that stern severity that one can hardly think 
that those about his sou durst cheat him by 
ifiaking letters for him.”* All Prince Edward’s 
tutors were favourers of the‘reformed opinions in 
religion, to which also his mother had been at¬ 
tached; and they had been perfectly successful in 
. JflsUJJjsfig their own views into the "mind of their 
•tfhipil, who, even in his early boyhood, was already 
a very zealous if riot $ learned theologian. The 
following picture of him is extracted by Strype 
from a work called ‘The Pilgrim,’ written by 
William Thomas, “ one of the most learned men 
of these times, and afterwards one of the clerks of 
the counciland although it was really drawn, 
not, as Strype states, “ when he was scarce yet 
come to the crown,” but after he had been at least 

* Some of the early Latin letters of Prince Edward to In* fallier 
and others may he found in Strype’s Ecclesiastical MemoiuiK, 
ii. 12, 13 (edit, of 1816), and arc reprinted in Sir Ilenry Ellis’* 
Original Letters Illustrative of English History, first heriett, vol ii. 
pp. 131, &c. Others are in Fox’s Martyiology, and iu Fuller* 
Church History. 
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a year king, it may very well come in here. It 
will perhaps be thought to shadow forth some¬ 
thing of the character of the clerk of the coun¬ 
cil, actual or expectant, as well as of his royal 
master .—“ If ye knew the toward ness of that 
young pnnee, your hearts would melt to hear him 
named, and your stomach abhor the malice of them 
that yyould him ill , the beautifulcst creature that 
livcth under the sun, the wittiest, the most 
amiable, and the gentlest thing of all the world 
Such a spirit ol (opacity, learning the things 
taught him lit his schoolmasters, that it is a 
wonder to heat say And, finally, he hath sueli a 
grace of postim und gesture in gravity, when he 
comes into a presence, that it should seem he were 
already a father, and yet passeth he not the age of 
ten years A thing, undoubtedly, much rather to 
be seen th in believed ” 

Taiwan!, when his lather died, was residing at 
Heitford,* whither Ins unclfe,.il^e Tail of Hertlord, 
and Sir Thomas Brown, Master of the Horse, im¬ 
mediately proceeded, and, having brought him to 
Enfold, theie announced the event to lam and his 
sister Eluabeth Tins was on the next dav, ac¬ 
cording to Hayward, who also informs us that, 
upon receiving tin tidings, both the ptmee and 
princess “brake forth into such unforced and un¬ 
feigned passions, ns it plainly appeared that good¬ 
nature did work m them beyond ull other respects 
Never Was sorrow more sweetly set forth; their 
faces seeming rather to beautify their sorrow than 
their sorrow to cloud the Ik auty of their faces 
Their y oung years, then excellent beauties, their 
lovely and lively interchange of complaints, m 
such sort graced then grnf as the most iron eyes 
at that time present were di awn thereby into society 
of their tears ”f 

The grief of the new king, however, if we may 
rely upon abetter authonty, did not last long, any 
more than that of his subjects He entered London 
on the afternoon of the same day (Monday, the 
31st) on the morning of which the news of Henry’s 
decease had been made public and bis own acces¬ 
sion piochumed, and, amid a great concotirs' 1 of 
the nobility and others, took lus way straight to 
the Tower “ At Ins approaching near to the 
same,” says Strvpq, “was great shooting of ord¬ 
nance in all paits thereabouts, as well from the 
Tower as from the ships ; whereat the kff,vi !( tp<Jk 
great pleasure Being there arnved he was wel’d* 
corned by the nobles, and. conducted by them to 
his lodging within the Tower, being richly hung 
and garnished with rich cloth of arras, and doth 
of estate, agreeable to such a royal guest. And so 
were all his nobles lodged and placed, some m the 
Tower, and some m the (lty His council lodged 
for the most part about his highness, who eveiy 
day kept the council-ihamher for determination of 
main causes, as well about the interment of the 

• So lie tells us himself, in his Journal Holinshed, whom some 
late writers hnve followed says he was at Hatfield 

t Lift and lleign of Edward Vim Rennet, u, 2/5 


king’s father, as for the expedition of lus own 
coionation.”* 

The next day after the king came to the Tower, 
being Tuesday the 1st of February, the greater 
part of the nobility, both spiritual and temporal, 
assembled, about three o’clock in the afternoon, in 
the Presence Chamber, where, after they had all 
knelt and kissed his majesty’s hand, saying eveiy 
one of them, “God save your grace!” the Lord 
Chancellor proceeded to declare the purport of the 
deceased king’s last v ill and testament, which, how - 
ever, had been m part r< ad to the parliament the 
day before. 11 appeari d that Henry bad nominated 
the following sixteen poisons to be his executors, 
and to hold the office of governois of lus son and of 
the kingdom till Edwaid should have completed 
lus eighteenth year —Thomas Cranmer, Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbuiy, Thomas Wriotliesley, 
Baron Wriotliesley, theLoiilChancellor, William 
Paulet, Baron St John, Master of the Household , 
John Russell, Baion Russell, Loid Privy Seal, 
Edward Seymour, Earl of Hertford, Lmd Great 
Chambetlain, John Dudley, Viscount Lisle, Lord 
Admiral; Cuthbert Tuustall, Bishop ot Durham , 
Sir Anthony Brown, Master of the Hoi sc , Su 
William Paget, Secretary of State, Sn Edwind 
North, Chancellor of the Court of Augmentations, 
Sir Edwaid Montague, Chief Justice of the t oin 
mon Pleas, Thomas Biomley, one of the Justicis 
of the King’s Bench ; Sir Anthony Denny and Sn 
John Herbert, Gentlemen of the Privy Cham 
her, Sn Edward Wotton, Treasurer of Calai", 
and Dr Nicolas Wotton, Dean ot Canterbury 1<> 
these were added twelve others, under the nam< ol 
a Privy Council: they were, Ilenry Fit/alan, Tail 
of Arundel, William Parr, Earl of Essex , Sn 
Thomas Cheyney, Treasurei of the Household, 
Sir John Gage, Comptroller, Sir Anthony Wing¬ 
field, Vice-Chamberlam ; Sir William Petre, Si 
cretary ot State; Sir Richard Rich, Sn John 
Baker, Sir Ralph Sadler , Sir Thomas Seymour, 
Sir Richard Southwell, and Sir Edmund Ptckham 
These latter, however, were to have no real power 
or autJ^Srity, their functions being limited to the 
sim hii right ot giving then opinion or advice whe n 
it was asked for After he hail recited the names 
of the council of government, the chuneellor math 
an announcement which was more important, and 

„ • Pccles Mein u 21 fetrypt quotes as his authority foi thes 

detail* au official record in the Heralds College Apparrntlv, 
howevtrr tldai mful wnttr must lie in error when he says (p lO 
that the Lari of Hertford and feu Anthony Brown were acconq unit 1 
when they repaired to the prince By * a great number of noblem* » 
with knights pensioner* esqums, and gentlemen/' who all ' <1 1 
ride in their best manner ' Hub statement is surely luconsisttnt 
with the iact that no public notice was given of the king’s death till 
the Monday It is remarkable that Ldwaid’s letters patent foi h* 
proclamation are dated ou the dlst, * ut Westminster/’ before ho In* 
vet airived (roni Lnfiuld In hi* Journal, also hi states that la " ^ 
informed of tht death of his father at I* n Roll on the same tint/ m* 
whuh it was showed in lomloii, and ou which he was proclaim > 
tht re, and that he was brought to the Fowi r the nert day Jhn 
account, though seemingly from the best authonty is inconsfah nt 
both with the statements of contemporary historian* and with tin 
evidence of official records But the history of the first four dnjs <» 
this reign still requires clearing up The king s Journal, it ni i> * L 
remarked, does not appear to have the cliaiacUr of m«moia«»J l 
written at the time till we come to the entry dated the24Ih of M »“*'* 
164U All that precedes this was probably set down from memory 
long after the events happened 
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must have made a greater sensation among his 
hearers, than anything he had yet communicated. 
From the first prospect of the new reign the Earl 
of Hertford, the uncle of the young king that was 
to he, had begun to intrigue and lay his plans for 
securing to himself the chief place in the govern¬ 
ment. The following anecdote is related by 
Strype:—“ While King Henry lay on his death¬ 
bed in his palace at Westminster, Sir Edward Sey¬ 
mour, Earl of Hertford, and Sir William Paget, 
among others, were at court*; and Paget, being 
Secretary of State, was much about his person, 
whom, being a man wise and learned, and well 
versed in the affairs of state, both by reason of his 
office and his several embassies abroad, the earl 
prudently made choice, of for his inward friend and 
counsellor. By the king’s desperate condition the 
earl, well perceiving the crown ready to fall upon 
Prince Edward’s (his nephcw'’s) head, before the 
breath was out of his body, took a walk with Paget 
in the gallery, where he held some serious con¬ 
ference with him concerning the government. And 
immediately after the king was departed, they met 
again, the earl devising with him concerning the 
high place he was to hold, being the next of kin to 
the young king. Paget at both meetings freely 
and at large gave him his advice, for the. safe 
manngory of himself and of the mighty trust likely 
to be reposed in him ; and the earl then promised 
him to follow his counsels in nil his proceedings 
wore than any other man's."* At the first meeting 
of the executors after the king’s death Hertford 
had succeeded in achieving the object of his 
ambition. When it was proposed that, for the 
more convenient dispatch of business, one of their 
number should be appointed merely to fie a sort of 
representative or mouth-piece of the whole, such 
an arrangement was objected to by the Chancellor 
Wriothesley, who contended that it would he a 
violation of the will, which made them all equal, 
but who at the. same time probably hoped to be 
able, without any formal appointment, to get into 
his own hands the chief power in the government 
by means simply of the eminent office he filled. 
He veas also well aware who the presided .would 
he if one should be elected, and that with such a 
choice the whole policy of the government would 
be turned against the interest to which he attaohed 
himself; for Wriothesley was now accounted thjj 
head of the Catholic party, as Hertford was the* 
strength and hope of the Protestants. The chan¬ 
cellor, however, seems to have stood alone, or 
nearly alone, in his opposition; on seeing which 
he gave up the point, and consented to go along 
with his colleagues; and in the end, after short 
debate, the Earl of Hertford was unanimously 
nominated Protector of the Realm and Governor of 
the king’s person, the paramount authority implied 
in, and necessarily conveyed by, these high titles 
being, however, vainly enough, attempted to be 
limited by the condition that he should not do any 
act without the advice and consent of the majority 

• Ec, Mem. ii. 16. 
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of the executors. The chancellor now announced 
to the nobility assembled around the king in the 
Presence Chamber that all the executors had 
agreed “ that the Earl of Hertford should be go¬ 
vernor of the young king during bis nonage.” 
“ Whereupon all the said lords made answer in 
one voice, that there was none so meet for the 
same in ail the realm us he; and said also that 
they were well content withal. Then tilt 1 earl 
gave them hearty thanks, and said he trusted in 
God so to use himself that it should he to their 
contentation, and required them in general to allord 
him their aid and help in the right of the realm; 
who made answer all in one voice, that they would 
be ready at all times, with all llieir might and 
power, both for the defence of the realm and of the 
king.”* The king then returned them thanks, 
from himself, by which he may he understood to 
have intimated his assent to what the executors 
hail done. .. ' 

Hertford and ms associates, however, had a 
great deal more to do for themselves than they had 
yet accomplished. A strange clause appeared in 
Henry’s will, requiring them to make good all that 
he had promised in any manner of way; and it 
was affirmed that he had reiterated this injunction 
verbally, with great earnestness, to those of them 
who were in attendance upon him while he lay on 
his death-bed. When the matter cante to be in¬ 
quired into, it was found that these unperformed 
engagements, or rather intentions (for in most cases 
they do not seem to have amounted to promises), 
of the deceased king, nearly all regarded certain 
additional honours arid other good things which he 
meant to bestow upon the executors themselves. 
Such at least was the testimony of Paget, Denny, 
and Herbert, to whom alone it appeared that he 
had communicated the particulars. Burnet gives 
the following account:—“ Paget declared that when 
the evidence appeared against the Duke of Norfolk 
and bk son the Earl of Surrey, the king, who used 
to talk oft in private with him (done, told him that 
he intended to bestow tiieiv lands liberally; and 
siijjce, by attainders and other ways, the nobility 
(vere much decayed, he intended to create some 
peers, aud ordered him to write*§ book of such as 
he thought meetest.” Pagfct gjetn proposed that 
the Earl of Hertford should be'-made a duke, and 
*ianyv?, besides, a number of other persohs who 
'Should be ennobled or raised to a higher rank in 
the peerage. He “ also proposed a distribution of 
the Duke of Norfolk’s estate; but the king liked 
it not, and made Mr. Gates bring him the books 
of that estate, which being done, he ordered,'. Paget 
4 to tot upon the Earl of Hertford ’ (these are the 
words of his deposition) 1000 marks; on the Lord 
Lisle, St. John, and Russell, 200/. a-year; (o the 
Lord Wriothesley, 100/.; and for Sir Thomas 
Seymour, 300/. a-year; hut Paget said it was too 

little, and stood long arguing it with him. 

And he, putting the king in mind of Denny, who 
had been Oft a suitor for him, but he had never yet 

* Hlrype, Ec. Mem. ii. 21. 
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in lieu of that obtained anything for Denny; the 
king ordered 200/, for him and 400 marks for Sir 
William Herbert, and remembered some other like¬ 
wise.” Some of the persons that were mentioned 
for promotion, however, on being spoken to, desired 
to remain in their present ranks, on the ground 
that the lauds the king proposed to give were not 
sufficient for the maintenance of the honours to be 
eunfewed on them ; and other circumstances also 
induced the king to change his mind as to some 
points. At last, after many consultations, the 
matter was finally settled ns follows: “The Earl 
of Hertford to he Earl Marshal and Lord Trea¬ 
surer, and to lie Duke of Somerset, Exeter, or 
Hertford, and his son to be Earl of Wiltshire, 
with 800/. a } car of land, and 300/. n-year (jut of 
the next bishop’s land that fell void ; the Earl of 
Essex to he Marquess of Essex; the Viscount 
Lisle to be Earl of Coventry ; the Lord Wriothes- 
ley to be Earl of Winchester; Sir Thomas Sey¬ 
mour to be a baron and Cfird Admiral; Sir 
Richard Riel), Sir John St. Legcr, Sir William 
Willoughby, Sir Edward Sheffield, and Sir Chris¬ 
topher Dauby, to be barons, with yearly revenues 
to them and several other persons. And having, 
at the suit of Sir Edward North, promised to give 
the Earl of Hertford six of the best prebends that 
should fall in any cathedral, except deaneries and 
treasurerships, at his (Lhe duke’s) suit, lie (the 
king) agreed that.a deanery and a treasurership 
should he instead of two of the six prebendaries.” 
Paget’s testimony was confirmed in nil points by 
Denny and Herbert, who said, that when the 
secretary left the chamber the king had told them 
the substance of,'what had passed between them, 
and had made Denny read the particulars as set 
down in writing. “ Whereupon,” it is added, 

“ Herbert observed, that the secretary had remem¬ 
bered all but himself; to which the king answered 
he should not forgot him ; and ordered Denny to 
write 400/. a-ycar for him.” Thus one of these 
disinterested friends was always at hand, at the 
moment of need, to help another. The executors 
now resolved to fulfil their late master’s intentions, 
both, as Burnet puts it, “ out of conscience to tliO- 
king’s will, and for their own honours”—that is, 
we must suppose, for the sake of the honours and 
profits that would thereby accrue to them. They 
were in some difficulty about finding the me Sift? o.t* 
paying the various pecuniary allowances, bcft, a v. 
unwilling, it seems, to sell the royal jewels or plate, 
or otherwise to diminish the king’s treasure or re¬ 
venue, in case of a war with France or the em¬ 
peror; but they eventually found a resource in 
the sale of the chantry lands. Most of the new 
peerages designed by Henry were conferred, only 
in most cases other titles were chosen. Essex be¬ 
came Marquess of Northampton; Lisle Earl of 
Warwick; Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton; Sir 
Thomas .Seymour was made Baron Seymour of 
Sudlcy and Lord High Admiral; Rich became. 
Baron Rich; Willoughby, Baron Willoughby ; 
Sheffield, Baron Sheffield. St. l^eger and Dauby 


declined both peerage and pension. As for Hert¬ 
ford, he “ grew,” to borrow the expression of bis 
admirer, Strypc, “ an exceeding great man, swell¬ 
ing with titles.” “ This,” proceeds the historian, 
“ was his style: The Most Noble and Yictorious 
Prince Edward, Duke of Somerset, Earl of Hert¬ 
ford, Viscount Beauchamp, Lord Seymour, Go¬ 
vernor of the person of the King’s Majesty, and 
Protector of all his Realms, his Lieutenant-general 
of all his armies both by land and by sea, Lord High 
Treasurer, and Ear] Marshal of England, Go¬ 
vernor of the Isles of Guernsey and Jersey, and 
Knight of the Most Noble Order of tbc Garter.” 
“ Because lie was thus great,” it is added, how¬ 
ever, “ so he also was a very generous and good 
inau, and a sincere favourer of the gospel; he was 
entirely beloved of those that professed it, and for 
the most part by the populacy; and, therefore, 
was commonly called The Good Duka.”* Burnet 
admits, that “ when it was known abroad what 
a distribution of honour and wealth the council had 
resolved on, it was much censured; many saying 
that it was not enough for them to have drained 
the dead kiug of all his treasure, but that the first 
step of their proceedings in their new trust was, to 
provide honours and estates for themselves; where¬ 
as it had been a more decent way for them to have 
reserved their pretensions till the king had come to 
he of age.” He even goes the. length of insinu¬ 
ating that there was much reason for doubling the 
whole story of Paget and his fellow deponents, in¬ 
asmuch as the will on which they pretended to 
found it bore date on the 30tli of December, 
whereas their account appeared to imply that it 
was not drawn up till nearly a month later, when 
Henry was on his death-bed,-) 

The ceremonies of burying the old, and crown¬ 
ing the new king, were the first affairs that occu¬ 
pied the government. King Henry, after lying in 
state at Whitehall till the 14th of February, was 
removed to Sion House, and thence to Windsor, 
where he was interred in St. George’s Chapel, on 
the 16th, with extraordinary magnificence; the 
solemnities' being finished, as his son records, by 
thf. ofjjoers of the household and others breaking 
their stives and “ hurling them into the grave.” 
The official account says that they broke them “ in 
shivers upon their heads, with heavy and dolorous 
lamentation,” and “ threw them into the vault 
jtvith exceeding sorrow and heaviness, not without 
grievous sighs and tears, not only of them, but of 
many others, as well of tire meaner sort as of the 
nobility, very piteous and sorrowful to behold.”! 
But it is the business of the heraldic historians on 
such occasions to supply the necessary quantity of 
sighs and tears, as it is that of their brethren the 
undertakers to furnish the black cloth and the 
plumes, and the other similar ensigns and trap¬ 
pings of woe. Four days after the funeral of 

• Ec. li. 24. 

t Dr. Lingard bun advanced the same objection, without noticing 
that ho had been anticipated by Burnet. 

} See the account printed by Strype at full length, in Ec. Mem* 
vi. 266-21)1. 
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Henry, the coronation of his son took place in 
Westminster Abbey, in a manner varied in some 
respects from the ancient farm, partly, as it was 
declared in the order or program, “ for the tedious 
length of the same, which should weary and be 
hurtsome peradventure to the king’s majesty, 
being yet of tender age, fully to endure and bide 
out; and also for that many points of the same 
were such as by the laws of the realm at this pre¬ 
sent were not allowable ” The most material 
innovation, however, was in the commencing cere¬ 
mony, in which, instead of the king, as heretofore, 
first taking the oath to preserve the liberties of the 
realm, and being then presented to the people, 
who were asked by the archbishop if they were 
willing to accept him and obey him as their liege 
lord, the order of the oath and the presentation 
was reversed—the former not being administered 
till after the king bad been shown by the arch¬ 
bishop, whose address to the people also, as Burnet 
has observed, was couched “ in such terms as 
should demonstrate be was no elective prince ; for 
he, being declined the rightful and undoubted heir, 
both by the laws of God and man, they were de¬ 
sired to give their good wills and assents to the 
same, as by their duty of allegiance they were 
bound to do.” As usual, a general pardon for 
state offenders was proclaimed on this occasion, 
from which, however, were excepted, along with 
a few other names, those of the Duke of Norfolk 
and Cardinal Pole. 

The “ Good Duke,” with all his eminence of 
station and sounding titles, was far from being yet 
satisfied with the position he had attained. So long 
as the chancellor continued a member of the coun¬ 
cil, Somerset must have fedt that his exercise of 
supreme power would be subject to a constant 
check; and the crafty Southampton, on the other 
hand, seems to have been by no means thrown 
into despair, or any thought of abandoning his 
post, by bis discomfiture in their first trial of 
strength. In fact, it may be said to have been the 
eagerness with which he allowed himself to he 
earned away and absorbed by his political func¬ 
tions, that brought about his ruin. “ Resojwmgj” 
as Burnet says, “ to give himself wholly to mat¬ 
ters of state,” in order that he might have time to 
attend the daily meetings of the council, on the 
18th of February, without consulting his colleague^, 
in the government, he put the great seal to a com- < 
mission in the king’s name, empowering four 
masters of his court, or any two of them, to hear 
all manner of causes in his absence, and giving to 
their decrees the same force as if they had been 
pronounced by himself, on condition only that they 
should be signed by him before their enrolment. 
This act ol imprudence was immediately pounced 
upon by the opposite party; *the subject was re¬ 
ferred to the judges, who declared that the chan¬ 
cellor had committed an offence against the king 
which was puuishable at common law with the 
loss oi office, and fine and imprisonment at the 
royal pleasure. Southampton, after an attempt to 
vox., ii. 


maintain the legality of the commission, offered to 
submit to have it revoked, if it were deemed 
illegal; but these terms of accommodation were 
of course rejected; and, at last, on the Cth of 
March, the council resolved that the great seal 
should be taken from him, and that he should, in 
the mean time, be confined to his residence at Ely 
House, and be fined as should be afterwards 
thought fitting. He remained a prisoner in ins 
own house for nearly four months, and was only 
then discharged after he had entered into a recog¬ 
nisance of 4000/., to pay whatever fine should be 
imposed upon him. “ Thus fell the lord chan¬ 
cellor,” says Burnet; “ and in him the Popish 
party lost their chief support, and the protector 
bis most emulous rival.” The council, in the sen¬ 
tence they'passed upon him, professed to be swayed 
by a conscientious consideration of “ his abuses 
sundry ways in his ofjSce, and the prejudice that 
might follow by the r^als continuing in the hands 
of so stout and arrogant a person;” and he was 
undoubtedly a hum of a most haughty and despotic 
temper; but still the true reason of his deprivation 
was discernible enough to all under these transpa¬ 
rent pretences. Burnet acknowledges that the 
proceedings against him “ were summary and 
severe, beyond the usage of the privy council, and 
without the common forms of legal processes.” 

The next measure of the Protector was to take 
into his own hands the entire power of the execu¬ 
tive government. A week after the ejection of 
Southampton, by a commission running in the 
king’s name, and signed by himself and his 
friends Grimmer, St. John, Russell, Northampton, 
Cheyney, Paget, and Brown, the duke was declared 
Governor of the king and Protector of the kingdom, 
without any participation on the part of the council, 
which was, indeed, dissolved, by the members 
1 icing united in a new council with "the twelve per¬ 
sons who had been appointed to be their advisers 
by Henry’s will, and the whole being now consti¬ 
tuted a mere council of advice, the protector being 
at the same time empowered to add to their num- 
bejjp to any extent he pleased. In other words, 
Somerset was invested with the whole of the royal 
authority, and, in everything save the name, made 
king of England. 

The frame of the government at home being 
rf.us -ettled, the attention of the Protector was im- 
’'fflt'dialely called -to foreign affairs. The treaty of 
Campos (1th June, 1546) had, ns already related, 
both established peace with France and suspended 
active hostilities with the Scots, although Henry 
had continued to keep up a secret intercourse with 
the Protestants in Scotland, as the party opposed 
to the government of the Earl of Arran, and had, 
after the murder of Cardinal Beaton, openly sent 
supplies to the authors of that atrocity, whom 
Arran was in vain endeavouring to dislodge from 
the castle of St. Andrew’s. Henry, on his death¬ 
bed, is said to have enjoined the lords of his coun¬ 
cil that they should leave nothing undone to bring 
abdut the marriage between his son and the infant 
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Queen of Scots, on -which he had so strongly set 
his heart; and his desire no doubt was that they 
should pursue that object, as he himself would 
have done had he lived, either, as opportunity and 
circumstances might seem to invite, by negotiation 
and intrigue, or by a “ rougher wooing.” Somer¬ 
set, accordingly, now addressed a letter to the 
Scottish nobility, strongly urging upon them the 
polices well as the obligation of fulfilling “ the 
promises, seals, and oaths, which, by public autho¬ 
rity, had passed for concluding this marriage.”* 
This appeal, however, produced little effect upon 
the party that nmv predominated in Scotland. 
They dispatched an ambassador, indeed, to the 
English court; “ but neither was anything done,” 
says Hayward, “neither do 1 find what was pro¬ 
pounded to be done.” In fact, immediately after 
this, hostilities between the two countries recom¬ 
menced, with an encounter between an English 
vessel called the Pansy, commanded by Sir Andrew 
Dudley, brother to the Earl o?'(Warwick, and the 
Lion, “a principal ship of Scotland,” which is 
said to have made the attack, but was in the end 
boarded and taken by her enemy. After this 
“ many such small actions were enterprised daily, 
which were but scattering drops of the great, tem¬ 
pest which did cnsue.”t 

Both countries were already making prepara¬ 
tions for a war on a greater scale, when an event, 
happened that materially affected their position 
towards each other. Francis I. died at lvaiubou- 
illet on the 31st of March; thus surviving by little 
more than (wo months the King of England, with 
whom he had been so constantly connected, either 
as a friend or an enemy, for more than thirty years. 
He had for some time suffered much from depres¬ 
sion of spirits as well as from bodily disease, and 
it is sail! that he had become impressed with a 
belief that Henry’s life and his own were fated 
to terminate in the same year. Since the accession 
of Edward, however, arrangements had been made 
for having the late alliance between the two crowns 
renewed; and the treaty had, in fact, been con¬ 
cluded at London, and wanted only to he formally 
ratified by Francis at the time of his death. I 
heaviest blow, as it was considered at. the moment, 
that could have befallen the Protestant cause on 
the continent, enabling the emperor, as it did, to 
carry everything before him for a time both 
Germany and in Italy, soon appeared likely td‘*lWyi 
no less disastrous to the same interest in Scotland. 
Henry II., the son and successor of Francis, pre¬ 
served for a little while a show of amicable inter¬ 
course with England; hut it was sufficiently evi¬ 
dent from the first what course he was about to 
take. Under the control of.the Duke of Guise 
and the Cardinal of Lorrain, the brothers of the 
queen-dowager of Scotland, who now, along with 
Arran, stood at the head of the Catholic paTty and 
of the established government in ihtjt country, the 
politics of the new king of France immediately 
eviuced a complete return to the old system of a 

See an abstract of the letter in Hayward, 2*78. 
t Ibid. 2?9. 


close alliance with the Scots, as affording the most 
effective means of annoying and embarrassing 
England. When the treaty of London was pre¬ 
sented to Henry, he refused to sign it; and soon 
after he. openly took part in the -yvar on the side of 
the Scottish government by sending a fleet of six¬ 
teen galleys, under the command of Leo Strozzi, 
Prior of Capua, to assist the regent in reducing 
the castle of St. Andrew’s. Arran, after lying for 
five months before this fortress, had made a truce 
with the garrisou in February; and when the 
French galleys arrived, in the end of June, he was 
■ngaged on a plundering expedition beyond the 
western marches, from which, however, he hast¬ 
ened home, bringing with him, according to the 
Scottish historians, a great booty, as soon as he 
heard that the foreign auxiliaries had made their 
appealancc. Meanwhile, the holders of the castle 
in the beginning'of March had concluded two 
treaties with the English protector, by which they 
bound themselves by every means in tbeir power 
to procure the marriage of the infant Queen of 
Scotland with King Edward, and engaged to give 
their host aid to an English army which should be 
forthwith sent to Scotland to obtain possession of 
the queen. It was also stipulated that, as soon as 
that object should be effected they should deliver 
the castle to the commissioners of the English 
king; and that, in any circumstances, they should 
never surrender it, during the queen’s minority, to 
any Scotsman without a licence, in writing from 
Edward and the protector. But the force that 
was now brought against them soon put an end to 
all hope of their continuing to hold out. A block¬ 
ade by sea, cutting off their usual supplies, was 
now added to a much more skilful and effective 
bombardment from the. land than Arran’s Scottish 
engineers had been able to direct against them in 
the former siege; camions were planted both on 
the ground and on the steeples of the Abbey 
Church and St. Salvator’s College ; at last, on the 
29th of July, a great breach was made, and on the 
following day the besieged, among whom, to add 
to their ‘other straits and sufferings, a pesti- 
le"'V>..l sickness had for come time been making 
considerable ravages, agreed to capitulate on 
condition only that their lives should be spared, 
and that they should he conveyed to France. 
.The surrender <vas made to the captain of the 
French fleet Mio immediately, says an old writer, 
“ sent his men to receive the prisoners, and make 
spoil of all that was in the house. They found of 
victuals great store, wherewith they furnished the 
galleys; but,the cardinal’s treasure and household 
stuff, which was very precious, pleased them better. 
All this, with the wealth the defendants had (for 
they had brought all their substance thither), fell 
into the hands of the French.”* Arran, however, 
recovered his eldest son, whom the murderers of 
the cardinal had found in the castle, and whom 
they had detained in captivity during the fourteen 
months they had held the place. Among the pri¬ 
soners carried to France was the famous John 

* Archbishop Spotswood, Hist, of Church of Scotland, l 
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Knox, who had joined Norman Leslie and his 
companions after the truce made with Arran in the. 
preceding February. The. Castle of St. Andrew’s 
was demolished by order of the Scottish privy 
council, according to a popular notion, in obedience 
to a rule or principle of the canon law, which 
recpiired that any building in which a cardinal had 
been slain should be razed to the ground, hut in 
reality, perhaps, only to prevent the chance of its 
being taken possession of and fortified by the 
English* It has ever since remained a ruin. 

The English protector, however, had been for 
some time busy collecting an army for the in¬ 
vasion of Scotland ; and by the end of August 
he was ready to set out for the north at the 
head of a well-appointed force, which appears) 
to have amounted to above 'twenty thousand men, 
of whom six thousand were cavalry ; a fleet of 
sixty-five vessels, of which thirty-five were ships 
of war, and the remainder laden with ammunition 
and victuals, being equipped to accompany the. 
expedition, under the. command of the Lord Clin¬ 
ton. A journal of this invasion of Scotland is 
extant, written by a person who served in the pro¬ 
tector’s armv, which is not only one of the most 
minutely curious records of that age, hut one of 
the most vivid pictures of the realities of war ever 
drawn.f The author, W. Patten, was conjoint 
judge-marshal of the army along with the after¬ 
wards celebrated William Cecil, and bis work is 
dedicated to Paget, whom he styles “his most 
benign factor and patron.” He is, of course, a 
professed worshipper of bis grace of Somerset, 
upon whom be heaps bis laudation throughout 
with unbounded prodigality. “Victory,” be savs 
in one place, “to bis grace seems no less common 
and appropred than beat to the fire or shadow to 
the body.” Yet, allowance being made for some 
courtly embellishment into which he may occa¬ 
sionally run, he evidently, in the. main, sets down 
what, he saw with his own eyes, and he. tells his 
story with a hearty gossiping relish that of itself 
he.tokctis a keen and quicksighted observer. We 
should guess, from his general style of description, 
that the business in which he found himijcli htfas 
mostly new to him, and that this Scottish expe¬ 
dition was his first campaign ; but this by no- 
means detracts from the naivete and life-like effect 
of his more animated sketches, or the interest, iij, 

« 

* The ruin of the canon law is stated ns the only run sou of the 
demolition by Burnet (Hist. Rof.), whom Robertson (IIihI. Scot.) 
follows. Archbishop Spotswood mentions that notion, but says that 
the true reason was the apprehension of the toviiess falling into the 
hands of the English. ^ Dr. Lingard, a good authority in such 
matters, has not thought the supposed law worth noticing, and 
agrees with Spotswood. Yet it does not appear why this alone, of 
all the strongholds m the country, should have been demolished out 
of a fear that the English might obtain possession of it. 

+ “ The Expedition into Scotland of the most worthily fortunate 
1’iince Edward Duke of Somerset, uncle to our most noble Sove¬ 
reign Lord the King’s Majesty Edward the VI., Governor of his 
Highness'Person, and Protector of his Grace’s realms, dominions, 
and subjects; made in the first year of his Majesty's most pros¬ 
perous roi^n, and set out by way of Diary. By W. Patton, Lon- 
nwruUve, which won first published at London in 
1548, was reprinted in (Dalyell’s) “ Fragments of Scottish History,” 
4to. Edin. 1798, of which work, however, the whole impression 
amounted to only 200 copies. Patten’s Diary, therefore, is still a 
tract of great rtorlty. 


least for us in the present day, of the numerous 
minute details into which he enters. He wrote his 
account, he tells us, to satisfy the universal curiosity 
that appeared to be felt on the subject of it. “ In 
every company, and at every table,” be says, 
“ where it hath been my hap to be since my 
coming homo, the whole communication was in a 
manner nought else but of this expeditem and 
war in Scotland.” 

The army having been collected at Newcastle, 
the protector rode thither from London, and was 
met six miles from the town on Saturday, the. 2'Jth 
of August, hy Warwick, the lord-lieutenant,, and 
Sadler, the master-treasurer, who had already been 
there for three or four days, and by “ all the 
nobles, knights, and captains of the army on horse¬ 
back attending upon them.” The next day it 
muster of the whole force w as held in the fields to 
the north-east of thp town ; and on Monday, 
the 29th, they set fo- ward for the borders. Reach¬ 
ing Berwick on Friday, the. 2nd of September, they 
found there Lord i.Hinton with the fleet, which im¬ 
mediately put to sea, while the army rested a day, 
and then, on the Sunday, set forward on its march 
close* along the shore. Having made their way, 
on the 5th, across the deep glen or valley of the 
Peaths, or the Pease (as it is commonly pro¬ 
nounced), at Cockburnspath,—now spanned by a 
bridge from which the traveller looks down upon 
the stream flowing through the chasm a hundred 
and fifty fi*et below,-—the invaders began the work 
of war by sitting down before Dunglass Castle, a 
hold belonging to Sir George Dougins, and sum¬ 
moning it to surrender. The, captain, Matthew 
Hume, the son of n brother of Lord Hume, made 
no vain show of resistance, lint soon came forth, 
“and brought with him,” says our journalist, 
“ his hand to my lord’s grace, which was of 
twenty-one sober (poor) soldiers, all so apparelled 
and appointed that, so God help me (I will say it 
for no praise), I never saw such a bunch of beggars 
come out of one house together in my life.” Six 
of the most decent of these scarecrows were de¬ 
tained ; the rest were allowed “ to gea their gate,” 
•—that is, to go their way,—with an admonition 
that they would be hanged the next time they 
were caught. Patten chanced to he one of the 
party that went to rifle the castle. “The spoil,” 
( '"Lc says, “was not rich, sure ; but of white bread, 
'baton cakes, and Scottish ale, whereof was indif¬ 
ferent good store, and soon bestowed among my 
lord’s soldiers accordingly. As for swords, buck¬ 
lers, pikes, pots, pans, yarn, linen, hemp, mid 
heaps of such baggage beside, were scant stoopt 
for, and ve,ry liberally let alone ; but yet sure it 
would have rued any good housewife’s heart to 
have beholden the great unmerciful 'murder that 
our men made of the brood geese and good laying 
liens that were slain there that day, which the 
wives of tliegown lmd penned up in holes in the 
stables and cellars of the castle ere we came.” 
The castle was afterwards blown up with gun¬ 
powder, as were also Thornton and Anderwick, 
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two other peels or # strongholds belonging to Lord 
Hume, on the following day. 

The ships had already been seen “ fair sailing” 
into the Frith of Forth, somewhere on the southern 
coast of which great arm of the sea the Scottish 
army was expected to he found barring the way to 
the capital. Meanwhile the invading force conti¬ 
nued its march close to the German ocean, and, 
passing 1 within a gunshot of Dunbar, encamped for 
the night in the neighbourhood of Tantallon castle. 
Here they received the fu'st certain intelligence of 
the position of the enemy. ’ The next day, Wednes¬ 
day, the Itb, turning to the west, they crossed the 
small river Lynn, the horse taking the water, the 
infantry passing over by Linton bridge. A num¬ 
ber of Scottish prickers, or horse, were now seen 
on a rising ground not far from Hailes castle, be¬ 
longing to Fart Botha ell, some of whom appeared 
to he. making towards the river, with the intention 
probably of picking up stragglers or attacking the 
rear of the English cavalry, whbin a sudden mist 
had enveloped while they were yet crossing the 
water. The Earl of Warwick immediately dashed 
forward, followed only by some ten or twelve 
troopers, to intercept this attack ; but he had nearly 
paid dear for his temerity, for lie soon found him¬ 
self confronted and almost surrounded by a force 
much more considerable than be had looked for, 
and was all but taken prisoner. He maintained 
the fight valiantly, however, and kept his assailants 
at bay, till the sight of succour coming up to him 
from the army alarmed them and made them turn 
their backs. 

A communication was now established with the 
fleet, which lay over against Leith; and, the lord 
admiral having come oil shore, it was arranged that 
the ships of war should fall down the Frith, and 
take their stations opposite to the town of Mussel¬ 
burgh, near to which the army lay. On the even¬ 
ing of the same day, Friday, the 8th, the English 
encamped in the neighbourhood of Salt Preston, 
now called Pre'stonpans. 

The two armies weie now separated by a dis¬ 
tance oflittle more than two miles, and each camp 
was to be seen from the high grounds in the neigfre 
bmtrhood of the other. Both had the sea to the, north,* 
while on the south, and about midway between 
them, rose, facing the west, the eminence called Pal- 
side, or Fawside Brae, the termination of an incon^, 
sklcrahle range of hills extending in a directing! 
parallel to the sea. Upon this elevation, which 
was surmounted by “ a sorry castle, and half a score 
houses of like worthiness by it,’’ all the morning of 
Saturday, the 9th, the Scottish horsemen were seen 
“ pranking ” up and down ; but in the afternoon a 
party of English cavalry, having set out to attack 
them, succeeded in compelling them to retire, 
though not till after a sharp skirmish, in which 
several persons were slain and taken prisoners on 
both sides; among others the son and heir of Lord 
Hume fell into the hands of the Enjpisb, and that 
Lord himself, though he escaped, was severely hurt, 
and put hors de combat by a fall from his horse. 


IBook YI. 

After this affair, Somerset, Warwick, and others of 
the captains, attended by a guard, which Patten 
calls a small one, but which afterwards turns out 
to have consisted of three hundred horse, pro¬ 
ceeded to the hill to take a view of the Scottish 
cant]). There, on the lower ground between them 
and the declining sun, glittered the white tents of 
Arran’s numerous host, disposed in four long rows 
running from cast to west and about an arrow-shot 
asunder, “ not unlike, to four great ridges of ripe 
barley.” Ripe, indeed, it might have been added, 
was the living harvest for the sickle ! The. posi¬ 
tion of tin 1 Scots, however, was a very strong one : 
the sea, as already mentioned, skirted them to the 
north; a great marsh covered their opposite or 
right flank ; while their front was strongly defended 
by the river Esk flowing northward into the sea, 
with no great volume of water, indeed, hut yet with 
hanks so steep and rugged as almost to defy the. 
approach of an enemy. The ancient bridge over 
this river they had taken possession of and “kept 
well warded with ordnance it stood within twelve 
score paces of the sea; and in front of the bridge, 
on the nftrrow space of ground between it and the 
sea, they bad also planted two field-pieces, and sta¬ 
tioned some haekbutters, or musqueteers, under a 
turf wall. Between Fawside Brae and the Esk 
stood another little insulated eminence, crowned by 
the parish-church of St. Michael’s of fnveresk. To 
this, which was within two arrow-shots of the Scot¬ 
tish camp, Somerset and his companions advanced 
for the purpose of better reconnoitring; and, al¬ 
though many shots were fired at them, they got back 
without other casualty than the loss of a horse, 
which was killed under one of the men. On their 
return they were overtaken by a herald and a trum¬ 
peter, the former of whoni professed to come from 
Arran with a proffer of honest conditions of peace, 
while the latter brought a personal challenge from 
his master, ihe Lord Huntley, to Somerset, whom 
the Scottish earl asked to fight him, either singly, 
or with ten or twenty more, on each side, and so to 
decide, the contest without further effusion of blood, 
after the fashion of the proposal made by the 
Dy'VjJas to Percy in the old ballad of Chevy 
Chase. ’ The protector, however, as might have 
been, and no doubt was expected, declined both 
propositions: to the herald he answered that he 
desired no peace but such as lie should win by his 
Sword; “ And t.liou trumpet,” he proceeded, ad¬ 
dressing the other, “ say to thy master, he seemeth 
to lack wit to make this challenge to me, being of 
such estate by the sufferance of God as to have so 
weighty a charge of so precious a jewel, the govern¬ 
ance of a king’s person, and then the protection of 
all his realms.” Warwick eagerly expressed his 
wish to be allowed to accept Huntley’s challenge,and 
offered the trumpeter a hundred crowns if he should 
bring him back a favourable answer from his mas¬ 
ter; but Somerset would not allow this; “ If they 
will meet us,” said he, “ in the field, they shall be 
satisfied with fighting enough.” 

It wag now resolved to occupy the hill on which 
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stood St. Michael’s church, and for that purpose 
on the following morning, that of Saturday, the 
10th—long popularly remembered in Scotland as 
the Black Saturday —the army was put in motion 
by eight o’clock. Upon coming in sight of the 
ground, they were greatly amazed to find that the 
Scots had crossed the river, and were there before 
them; for that Arran would have quitted the ad¬ 
vantageous position he held, and have thus left all 
his strong natural defences behind his bark, was 
the lust thought that could have.entcrcd their heads. 
Patten asserts, and his statement seems probable 
enough, that nobody w hen they set out on tlicir 
march in the morning, had any notion they would 
measure swords with the enemy that day. It 
should appear, however, that the Scots were afraid 
of their invaders moving away and escaping them, 
and that their intention was, if they had not been 
thus encountered in the intermediate space, to have 
attacked Somerset in his camp. When they saw 
the English approaching, they advanced at a round 
pace; but their course was immediately checked 
by a discharge of artillery from the admiral’s gal¬ 
ley, which was so effective as to kill between twenty 
and thirty of them, their line of march, in conse¬ 
quence. of the situation of the bridge by which they 
had passed over, being close upon the sea. This 
slaughter, Patten affirms, so scared a body of four 
thousand Irish (that is, 1 lighlanil) archers brought 
by the Earl of Argyle, “ that whereas, it was said, 
they should have been a wing to the foreward (van¬ 
guard), they could never after he made to come 
forward.” The whole advancing host now moved 
away to the right with the object of gaining Faw- 
side Brae; but the English w r ere before them here, 
and succeeded not only in occupying the brow of 
the. lull, hut in planting several field-pieces upon 
its summit, so as to be enabled to fire over the 
heads of the men below. For this they were in- ■ 
debted principally to their great superiority in 
cavalry. As i'or the Scots, Patten notices it as a 
remarkable circumstance, that “ in all this enter¬ 
prise they used for haste so little the help of horse, 
that they plucked forth their ordnance by draught 
of men.” He proceeds to give a curious accpMtjt 
of their manner of fighting in general, which is too 
important a part of his description of the battle to 
be omitted, although from having been quoted in 
several modern historical and antiquarian works, 
it will he familiar to many readers to whom the*' 
rest of the narrative is new. “ Ilackbutters have 
they few or none, and appoint their fight most 
commonly always afoot. They come, to the field 
well furnished all with jack and skull," dagger, 
buckler, and swords, all notably broad and thin, of 
exceeding good temper, and universally so made to 
slice, that, as I never saw none so good, so think I 
it hard to devise the better: hereto every man his 
pike, and a great kercher wrapped twice, or thrice 
about his neck, not for cold, hut for cutting. In 
their array toward the joining with the enemy, they 
cling and thrust so near in the fore-rank, shoulder 
to shoulder together, with their pikes in both hands 
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straight afore them, and their followers in that order 
so hard at th'eir backs, laying the if* pikes over their 
foregoers’ shoulders, that if they do assail undis- 
severed, no force can well withstand them. Stand¬ 
ing at defence, they thrust shoulders likewise so 
nigh together, the fore-ranks well nigh to kneeling 
stoop low before for their fellows behind, holding 
their pikes in both hands, and therewith in their 
left their bucklers, tbe one end of the pike ugninst 
their right foot, the other against the enemy breast 
high, their followers crossing their pike points with 
their foreward, and thus each with other so nigh 
as place and space will sufl'er, that as easily shall 
a bare finger pierce through the skin of an angry 
hedgehog, as any encounter tbe front of their pikes.” 

When they saw the English in possession of the 
hill-side, the Scots suddenly stopped, in n fallow 
field, where a great ditch or slough still divided 
them from the enemy. Undeterred by this obsta¬ 
cle, however, the Lorn' Gray proceeded to attack 
them, and, though many of his men stuck in the 
slough, and they w r ere also impeded by the cross 
ridges of the ploughed field, he dashed on and made 
his way up to the Scots, who stood still to receive 
the attack, only when their assailants were near 
upon them, “ striking their pike-points, and crying 
‘ Come here, louns (rascals), come here, tykes 
(dogs), come here, heretics,’ and such like.” It is 
affirmed that the left wing of the Scots was at first 
compelled to give way ; but this seems to have 
been only fora moment; the English soon turned 
round in a body to regain the hill: “ some of the 
number,” says our author, “ to confess the truth, 
making a hasty temerarious flight.” The flight, 
in fact, seems to have been general, in so far as 
the common troopers were concerned; the gentle¬ 
men alone for a few moments tried to make a 
stand; in the vain attempt no fewer than twenty- 
six of them were slain ; Lord Cray himself was 
severely wounded in the mouth; and the Scots 
rushing up to the royal standard actually got hold 
of it, and in the struggle succeeded in carrying 
away a part of the staff. 

Patten’s description of what he calls “thecoun- 
tc.'.'.bice of the war,” up to this time, hears vivid 
traces of the alarm and confusion in which he and 
his countrymen found themselves. “ Herewith,” 
he says, “ waxed it very hot on both sides, with 
tytiful erics, horrible war, and terrible thundering 
qCguns beside; the day darkened above head with 
smoke of shot; the sight and appearance of the 
enemy even at hand before, the danger of death on 
every side else; the bullets, pellets, and arrows 
flying each where so thick, and so uncertainly 
lighting, that no where was there any surety of 
safety, every man strucken with a dreadful fear, 
not so much perchaucc of death as of hurt, which 
things, though they were hut certain to some, yet 
doubted of all, assured cruelly at the enemies’ 
hands without hope of mercy, death to fly anil 
danger to fight” “ The whole face of the field,” 
he goes on to say, at this moment, was “ both to the 
eye and the ear so heavy, so deadly, lamentable, 
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furious, outrageqjis, terribly confuse, and bo quite 
against the quiet nature of man,” that if “ the 
regard of their honour and fame” to the nobility, 
“ the estimation of their worship and honesty” to 
the knights and captains, “ and generally to us all 
the natural motion of boumlen duty, our own 
safety, hope of victory, and the favour of God that 
we trusted we had for the equity of our quarrel, 
had not heel) a more vehement cause of courage, 
than the danger of death was cause of fear, the 
very honor of the thing had been apt to make 
any man to forget both prowess and policy.” 

Another old English historian admits that 
“ albeit encounters between horsenten on the 
one side mid foot on the other, are seldom with 
the extremity of danger, because as horsemen 
can hardly break a battail on foot, so men on 
foot cannot possibly chase horsemen; yet here¬ 
upon so great was the tumult and feat among 
the English, that had not tjie commandets been 
men both of approved courage and skill, or haply 
had the Scots been well furnished with men at 
arms, the nnny lmd that day been utterly undone.* 
Warwick, m particular, exerted himself in restoring 
the self-possession of the. men, assuring them that 
if they would only follow their officers, the day 
was still their own. It was now seen that the im¬ 
petuosity of the Scots had involved an inconsidera¬ 
ble part of their force almost within a complete 
iuclostire of their enemies; on which, we proceeded, 
says Patten, “ to compass them in that they should 
no way escape us,—the which by our power and 
number we were as well able to do ns n spinner’s 
weh to catch a swarm of bees.” The requisite 
dispositions were forthwith made by the several 
officers with great skill and effeet. “ The master 
of the ordnance,” Continues the narrative, “ to 
tlieir g> eat annoy mice did gall them with hail shot and 
other out of the great ordnance directly from the 
lull-top, and certain other gunners with their pieces 
aflank from our rear-waid, most of our artillery 
and marine engines there wholly with great puis¬ 
sance and vehemeney occupied thus about them. 
Herewith the full sight of our footmen, all sha¬ 
dowed from them before by our horsemen and 
dust raised, whom then they wort ware in such 
order to lie so near upon them. And to this the 
perfect array of our horsemen again coming cou¬ 
rageously to set on therrt afresh.” The tide and cw 
rent of the “ heady fight” were in amoment turnSfr 
The Scots, staggered and bewildered, first fell 
back, and then began to take to flight. Arran 
himself, their general, is said to have been the 
first to put spurs to his horse—after him Angus; 
then the Highland archers, who had never yet 
been engaged, fled in a body. “ Therewith then 
turned all the whole rout, cast down their weapons, 
ran out of their wards, off with their jacks, and 
with all that ever they might, betook them to the 
race that their governor began. Our men had 
found them at the first (as what could escape so 
many thousand eyes), and sharply and quickly, 

• Hayward. 


with an universal outcry, They flv! they fly! pur¬ 
sued after in chase amain; and thereto so eagerly 
and with such fierceness, that they overtook many, 

and spared, indeed, but few.But when 

they were once turned, it was a wonder, indeed, to 
sec how soon, and in how sundry Sorts they were 
scattered ; the place they stood on, like a wood of 
staves strewed on the ground as rushes in a cham¬ 
ber, impassable (they iay so thick) for either horse 
or man. Here, at the first, had they let fall all 
their pikes; after ►that, every where scattered 
swords, bucklers, daggers, jacks, and all things 
else that either was of any weight, or might be 
any let to their course.” The torrent chiefly 
rolled itself along three great lines :—one multi¬ 
tude took the way by the sands to Leith; ano¬ 
ther made for Edinburgh, either by the high road, 
or through the inclosed ground called the King’s 
Park ; a third, and that the most numerous, sought 
Dalkeith, 1>y crossing a marsh, through which the 
English horse found it difficult to pursue them. 
What follows is horribly graphic:—“Sundry 
shifts, some shrewd, some soirv, made they in 
their running; divers of them, in tlieir courses, as 
they were ware they were pursued but of one, 
would suddenly start back and lash at the leers of 
the horse, or foin him in the belly, and sometime 
did they reach at the rider also ; whereby (dement 
Paston in the arms, and divers other otherwise, in 
this chase were hurt. Some other lay flat in a 
furrow as though they were dead, thereby past bye 
of our men uutouehed ; as I heard say the Eatl of 
AfigUs confessed he couched till his horse hap¬ 
pened to be brought him. Other some to stay m 
the liver lowering down his body, his head under 
the root of a willow tree, with scarce Ins nose above 
water for breath. A shift, but no succour, it was 
to many that had their skulls on, at the stroke of 
the follower, to shrink with their heads into their 
shoulders, -like a tortoise into his shell. Others, 
again, for their more lightness, cast away shoes 
attd doublets, and ran in their shirts; mid some 
also seen in this race all breathless to fall flat 

down, anti have run themselves to death. 

9v 5 h afjter this notable shewing of their footmen’s 
weapons, began a pitiful sight of the dead corpses 
lying dispersed abroad; some their legs off, some 
but houghed and left lying half dead, some thrust 
h quite through the body, Others the arms cut off, 
divers their necks half asunder, many their heads 
cloven, of sundry the brains pushed out; some 
others, again, their heads quite off, w r ith other 
thousand kinds of killing. After that, and fur¬ 
ther in chase, all for the most part killed either on 
the head or in the neck, for our horsemen could 
not well reach them lower with their swords. And 
thus, with blood and slaughter of the enemy, this 
chiise was continued five miles in length westward 
from the place of their standing, which was in the 
fallow fields of Underesk until Edinburgh Park, 
and well nigh to the gates of the town itself, and 
unto Le’ith; and in breadth nigh four mile, from 
the Frith sands up toward Dalkeith southward. 
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la all which space the dead bodies lav as thick as 
a man may note cattle grazing in a full replenished 
pasture. The river ran all red with blood; sp 
that in the same chase were counted, as well by 
some of our men that somewhat diligently did 
mark it, as by some of them taken prisoners, that 
very much did lament it, to have been slain above 
thirteen thousand. In all this compass of ground, 
what with weapons, arms, hands, legs, heads, 
blood, and dead bodies, their flight might have 
easily been traced to every of jheir three refuges. 
And for the smallness of our number, and short¬ 
ness of the time (which was scant five hours, from 
one till well nigh six) the mortality was so great, 
as it was thought the, like aforetime not to have 
been seen.” 

The narrator cannot help feeling that this mur¬ 
derous work, so much in the fashion of Hertford’s 
former campaigns, requires some apology or ex¬ 
planation ; and he dilates upon the cruelty shown 
by the Scots on former occasions, and “a tyran¬ 
nous vow” they were understood to have made 
before this engagement, that, if they overcame, 
they would kill many and spare few ; but “ ano¬ 
ther,” he proceeds, “ and not the meanest matter, 
was, their armour among them so little differing, 
and tlieir apparel so bare and beggarly, wherein 
the lurdin was in a manner all one with the lord, 
and the lord with the laird ; all clad alike in jacks 
covered with white leather doublets of the same, 
or of fustian, and most commonly all white hosen. 
Not one with either chain, brooch, ring, or gar¬ 
ment of silk, that 1 could see, unless chains of 
latten drawn four or five times along the thighs of 
their hosen and doublet sleeves, for cutting; and of 
that sort I saw many. This vileness of port was 
the cause, that so many of their great men and 
gentlemen were killed, and so few saved. The 
outward show, the semblance and sign, whereby a 
stranger might discern a villain from a gentleman, 
was not among them to be seen. As for words 
and goodly proffer of great ransoms, were as com¬ 
mon and rife in the mouths of the t’one as of the 
t’other. And, therefore, hereby it came to pass, 
at the examination and counting of the. prisone r, 
we. found taken above twenty of their villains to one 
of their gentlemen; whom no man need to doubt 
we had rather have spared than the villains, if we 
could have known any difference between them in 
taking.” • 

The prisoners taken amounted, in all, only to 
about fifteen hundred—little more, as we have seen, 
according to this account, than a tithe of the 
slain. Still, the writer contends, “ touching the 
slaughter,” that not so many were killed as the 
time and opportunity might have allowed, if the 
hearts of Somerset and his soldiers had not been 
inclined to mercy. The most distinguished among 
those that fell alive into the hands of the English 
was the Earl of Huntley, lord chancellor of the 
kingdom, whom, notwithstanding his ostentatious 
message to Somerset by the trumpeter, the Scot- 
tish writers loudly accuse of treachery; the same 


authorities also assert that the Masters of Buchan, 
Erskine, and Graham, were put to death in cold 
blood, “ after having rendered themselves on 
quarter promised.”* Soon after five o’clock, 
however, [the lord protector being, if we may 
believe his judge-marshal, moved with pity at. 
the sight, of the dead bodies, and rather glad of 
victory than desirous of slaughter, staid the pur¬ 
suit. But by this time it; seems to lmv’fc ex¬ 
tended up to the walls of Edinburgh, and no more 
flying enemies were anywhere to be seen for the 
swurd to cut down. The victorious army then 
returned to plunder the Scottish camp. It stood, 
according to Patten’s description, in a field called 
Edmonston Edges, near the village of Gilnrertoq, 
half a mile to the west of Musselburgh, and four 
miles from Edinburgh ; the space occupied by the 
tents being about a mile in cumpuss. The follow¬ 
ing is the account given of the manner in which 
the Scots were encamped:—“ As they had no 
pavilions or round-houses of any commendable 
compass, so were there few other tents with 
posts, as the used manner of making is; and of 
these few also none of above twenty foot length, 
but most far under; for the most part all very 
sumptuously beset (after their fashion) for the 
love of France, with fleur de lys, some of blue 
buckram, some of black, and some of some 
other colours. These white ridges (as I called 
them) that as we stood on Fawside Brae did 
make so great master towards us, which 1 did 
take then to he a number of tents, when we 
came, we found it a linen drapery, of the coarser 
camrick, indeed, for it was all of canvas sheets, 
and were the tenticles, or rather cabins and 
couches of their soldiers, the which (much after 
the common building of their country beside) they 
had framed of four sticks, about an ell long a-piece, 
whereof two fastened together at one end aloft, and 
the two ends beneath stieked in the ground an ell 
asunder, standing in fashion like the bow of a* 
sow’s yoke; over two such bows (one, as it were, 
at their head, the other at their feet) they stretched 
a sheet down on both sides, whereby their cabin 
became roofed like a ridge ; hut scant shut at both 
ends, and not very close beneath on the sides, un¬ 
less their sticks were the shorter, or their wives 
the more liberal to lend them larger drapery : how- 
hf.it, within they had lined them, and stuffed them 
thick with straw, that the weather as it was 
very cold, when they were once couched, they were 
as warm as they had been wrapped in horse- 
dung.” Here, as soon as the English arrived, 
they set up a universal shout of gladness and 
victory, the shrilness of which is affirmed to 
have been heard as far as Edinburgh. As for 
the spoil, there was found in the tents good 
provision of white bread, ale, oaten cakes, oat¬ 
meal, mutton, butter in pots, and cheese; and 
also, in those of the principal persons, good 

• See Sir James Balfour’s Annals, i. 88®.—According to Patten, 
the master of Graham was one of thoee killed bjr the volley fired 
from the admiral’s galley at the commencement oi the engagement. 
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wine and some silver plate. Then they fell to 
stripping the bodies of the multitudinous dead. 
As many hands make light work, observes our 
journalist, it was wonderful to see. in how short a 
time, all the bodies were stript stark naked through¬ 
out the whole space over which the pursuit and 
slaughter had extended. lie expresses great ad¬ 
miration of the athletic forms of the Scottish sol¬ 
diers’; their tallness of stature, clearness of skin, 
bigness of bone, and due proportion in all parts, 
be says, were such, that, unless he had seen 
them, he would not have believed the whole 
country had contained so many well-made men. 
The quantity of armour and weapons that was 
collected was immense : although many nrticles 
were left on the ground, there were sent by ship 
to England, of jacks (or coats of mail) and 
swords alone, to the number of more than thirty 
thousand. Hayward says .the English also carried 
off thirty pieces of ordnance. All the day, during 
the fight and the subsequent slaughter, the sky 
had been cloudy and lowering; but now, when the 
earth lay covered with the naked dead, a heavy 
rain fell for an hour, lightening the laden atmo¬ 
sphere, and refreshing the face of nature. About 
seven o’clock the English pitched their camp for 
tiie night on the. neighbouring height of Edge- 
huckling-brac, otherwise called Pinkenelcugh, 
beside Pinkie Slough, about midway between 
their former station at Preston Pans and the spot 
where the battle was fought. And thus ended the 
greatest defeat the Scots had sustained since the 
disastrous day of Flodden Field, almost exactly 
thirty-four years before * 

The army rested here only till the morning of 
the following day, Sunday the 1 lth, when it re¬ 
moved to the neighbourhood of Leith. The fleet 
now, taking advantage of the universal terror into 
which the country had been thrown, proceeded to 
sweep the sea of all Scottish vessels, and to burn 
and ravage whatever parts of the land it could reach. 
The island of Incheohn in the Frith was taken, 

• The temptation to make u ihetnricnl point here was too strong 
to be resisted by Dr. IIa\w.*ml, who observes, “Th« day ot tins 
light, being the 10th of September, seemeth to me a most disastrous 
day to the <cuti. uot only iu legard of this overthrow, but for that 
upon the same day tluHy-four years btfore they were in like bort 
defeat** l by the English at l-Todden Field ” but, unluckily for thin 
ingenious theory, the battle of Flodden was fought, imt on the 10th, 
but on the Olli of September The present battle is commonly 
known by the name of the battle of 1’iukie, bom a house so called a 
little to the «\n»t of Musselburgh, then a seat of the DongtwH. 
This name, however, does not appear to have been unions thos^nl 
Hist t-iv en to it it either by the Scots or the bullish. “ This battle 1 
and field, now, vvhieb is the most principal pait ot my tnattei,” says 
Patton in his bielaee, " the Seeds and we me not yet agreed how it 
shall be named. Wo call it Muskelbm^h Field, because th it is 
the best town (and yet bad enouj>h) nigh the place ot meeting. 
Some of them cull it Set on Held (a town there nigh, too), by 
means of a blind prophecy ot theiis, which is this or some sue li 
toy : “ Between Scion and the sea many a man shall die that day ” 
Some will have it F.utxsnle ( Fa w side) lb an, field of the hill (lor 
so they call a brae), upon the side whereof our foreward stood, ready 
to coma dow n and join. Some othei will have it Undeiesk (invur- 
esk) Field, in the fallows wheieof they stood, when we met. Some 
will have it Wei 1 1 lord Field, and some no Held at all, for that they 
say there were so few si tin, ami iliut we met not in a place l»y ap¬ 
pointment certain, aecoidnnj to the order and manner of buttle, with 
such like foud argument*.—l*af»e xi.—batten’* account has been 
dosoly followed by most of our older histmiuus, cpeoially llohnslied 
and Sir John Hayward. See also a tract entitled * Heeit de VExpe¬ 
dition en Fxcosse, ban MDxr.vi. et de la lJataylc de Museiebur^h; 
par le Sienr berteviile.” Printed by the llannatym* Club, from the 
MS, iu the Cottouiau Library, 4to. edit. 1820. 


[Book VI. 

and Kingliom and other towns and villages along 
the Fife coast were plundered and set on fire. 
Meanwhile many of the neighbouring gentry came 
in to make their submission—and, for the moment, 
all active resistance on the part of the Scottish 
government and people was at an end. Both the 
capital, however, and its dependent sea-port, of 
Leith still kept their gates shut against the in¬ 
vaders. Nor did Somerset deem it expedient to 
follow up his great victory by attempting to force 
an entrance into either of these towns. At first, 
indeed, lie made a show of some intention ol 
assaulting Leith, causing a deep ditch to be begun 
to be dug to the east of the town in a direction per¬ 
pendicular to the sea. But at last, on Saturday, 
the 1 7th, ft was announced to the army that tin- 
following morning the tents would again be struck, 
and the word given for setting out on their march 
hack again to the borders. That same day the 
town of Leith was set on fire—the writer before us 
hesitatingly attempts to insinuate, by accident, or 
at least without any commission from Somerset;— 
but the act was too much in the spirit of that com 
maiulcr’s usual devastating and savage manner of 
carrying on war to allow us to have any doubt, as 
to its having been done by his express order. 
When the army set out the next morning at seven 
o’clock, the sky was still red with the flames that 
rose from the town, and also from some great 
ships in the harbour, that are admitted to have 
been designedly set on fire. As the English took 
their departure, Patten says that the castle of 
Edinburgh “ shot off a peal of twenty-four pieces 
but none, of the shot reached them. The chic! 
part of the army directed their march south-easi 
across the. country; “but part of us,” lie continues, 
“ kept the way that the chief of the chase, was 
continued in, whereby we found most part of the 
dead corpses lying very ruefully, with the colour of 
their skins, changed greenish, about the place they 
had been smitten in, as then too, above ground, 
unburied. Many also we perceived to have been 
buried in Underesk churchyard, the graves of 
whom the Scots had very silly for sight covered 
with green turf. By divers of these dead 
bodies was there set up a stick with a clout, with 
a rag, with an old shoe, or some other mark, for 
knowledge, the which we understood to be marks 
made by the friends of the party dead when they 
had found him, whom then, sith they durst not for 
fear or lack of leisure convey away to bury while 
we were in those parts; they had sticked up a 
mark to find him the sooner when wc were gone.” 
These horrors, of a hostility directed not only 
against the living, but the dead, are worthy of war 
in its most uncivilised form. 

Somerset, meanwhile, pursued his way home¬ 
wards without losing much more time. He hud, 
indeed, dispatched Clinton with a few ships “ full 
fraught with men and munition” to assault the 
castle of Broughty, at the mouth of the Tay ; and 
this fortress, which was the key to that river and 
to the towns of Dundee and Perth, was soon com- 
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pellet! to surrender. The first pause which lie 
himself made was at Hume Castle, in the Merse, 
before which he sat down on the 19th, and made 
preparations for an assault; but after two days of 
negotiation. Lady Ilume deemed it, most prudent 
to yield up the place, on condition of the garrison 
and herself being allowed to depart with their 
lives and whatever else they could carry away with 
them, lie also halted fora few days at Roxburgh, 
and built a small fort within the Reinsure of an 
old ruined castle there. Aftpr this, many of the 
persons in that part of the country came in to make 
their submission. It appeals, however, that Arran, 
with a: small body of cavalry, had hung upon the 
rear of the retreating army all the way from Edin¬ 
burgh, although lie did not venture to d« more than 
Match its motions. At last, on Thursday, the 
2<>th, the English general recrossed the Tweed, 
and in a few days more arrived m London, after 
Mi absence altogether of about six weeks. 

It, is conjectured that intelligence, of certain 
doings on the pait of a “ brother near the throne,” 
uhicii Mill presently engage our attention, burned 
Somerset back to the English court; but, inde¬ 
pendently of anv sueli sudden and secret motive, 
the moment was as apt a one as he could have 
i hnsen in which to make his 1 e-appearance. The 
Scottish Mar, indeed, of mIuoIi lie had undertaken 
the conduct, instead of being ended, was only 
begun ; nor bad lie even attempted to follow up, 
or to gather the fruits of, his liist great success : 
but. no subsequent achievement was likely to out- 
dazzle the victory of 1’inkey ; nor could the glory 
ol that victory be enhanced even by the most 
favourable results, for already it seemed not 
lneielv a battle won, but a kingdom conquered. 
The Protector, however, was careful to assume a 
demeanour of the most condescending and lelinng 
humility. The citizens of Loudon, llolinshod 
tells us, had “determined to have received lnm 
Mith great triumph; but lie, hearing thereof, 
forbade them m anywise so to do ; for, said lie, if 
anything hath been done, to the honour of the 
realm, it was God’s doing ; and therefore willed 
them to give him the praise. Nevertheless, the 
mayor and aldermen, with certain of the com¬ 
moners in their liveries and their hoods, hearing 
of his approach to the city, the eighth day of 
October met him ill Finsbury Field, where lie 
took each of them by the hand, and thanked thenf J 
for their good wills. The lord-mayor did ride with 
him till they came to the pound in Southfield, 
"here bis grace left them, and rode to his bouse of 
Sheen (Richmond) that night, and the next day to 
the king to Hampton (Joint.” He was immediately 
iewarded by Edward,—in other words, by him¬ 
self,—with a grant of additional landed estates to 
the value of live hundred pounds a-yeur. He forth¬ 
with also prepared “ to meet the pailimncnt (for 
which the writs had been sent out before lie went 
mto Scotland), now that he was so covered with 
(dory, to get himself established in Ins authority, 

“i or,, ii. 


and to do those other things which required a 
session.”* 

The M’ork of carrying forward the reformation of 
the church had engaged the attention of the go¬ 
vernment from the commencement of the reign. 
Cranmcr, in the words of the right reverend his¬ 
torian who has just been quoted, “ being hom’ 
deluded from that too awful subjection that lie 
bad been held under by King Henry, resolved to 
goon more vigorously in purging out abuses.” In 
these views the archbishop, besides the cordial 
assent of (he young king, lmd the entire concur¬ 
rence of the protector, as also, since the expulsion 
of Wriotheslcy, of nearly all the members of the 
council that were of any influence or consideration. 
The only formidable opponent of the innovations 
that, remained even nominally a member of the 
government was Tunstall, Bishop of Durham, and 
he Mas relegated on various pretexts to his distant 
diocese, and excluded from taking any part in 
public affairs. Of the other bishops, several went 
along Mith Grimm r,—namely, Ilolgate of York, 
Ilolbeck of Lincoln, Goodrich of Ely, and espe¬ 
cially tile. able, and learned Ridley, who, in Septem¬ 
ber of this year, M as appointed to the see of Ro¬ 
chester. On the side of the old opinions, however, 
mus still arrayed a vast force, both of numbers and 
also of other elements of pmver. If the boy who 
occupied the throne M as an enthusiastic Protestant, 
his sister, the Princess Alary, generally looked 
upon as the heiress presumptive, Mas as zealous 
and determined a Catholic ; Somerset and his ud- 
lieients of the new nobility had to maintain their 
position against the envy, the resentment, and the 
other natural antipathies of the whole faction of the 
ancient, houses, depressed, indeed, for the present, 
but still deeply rooted and of great natural strength 
in the country ; even of the heads of the church, 
both the greater number and the most distinguished, 
including, besides Tunstall, the fierce and unscru¬ 
pulous Runner of London, and the courageous, 
politic, and accomplished Gardiner of Winchester, 
Mere opposed to the new opinions ; above all, the 
immense majority of the people of all classes had 
yet to be roused from their habitual attachment to 
the doctrines and the ritual of their forefathers. 
In these circumstances it was prudently resolved, 
“by Cranmcr and his friends, to carry on the 
Reformation but by slow and safe degrees, not 
hazarding too much at once.”f They did not 
M’ait, however, till the pailmment met to commence 
vvliat they deemed so good and necessary a work, 
but determined at once to proceed upon the statute 
ol the last reign, which gave to the royal procla¬ 
mation the full force of a legislative enactment. 
They began by a repetition of the late king’s visi¬ 
tation of dioceses. The kingdom was divided into 
six circuits, to each of which were appointed three 
or four visitors, in most eases partly clergymen, 
partly laymen. These visitors were invested for 
the time with the supreme spiritual authority in 

Hum-*, I I 
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their several district?, and with power to cull ] 
before them, for examination, the clergv of nil j 
ranks, from the bishop inclusive, mid even any of 
the laity in every parish, whose evidence, as to its 
ecclesiastical condition, they should deem it. expe¬ 
dient to obtain. But their functions were not 
limited to the taking of evidence. A bodv of in¬ 
junctions relating to a (treat, variety of points of 
religious belief and woi ship was framed and put 
into their hands, which they were to publish wher¬ 
ever they went, with intimation that the refusal 
or neglect to obey them would he punished with 
the pains of excommunication, sequestration, or 
deprivation, as the ordinaries, whom the justices 
of the peace were required to assist, should answer 
it to the king These orders were for the greater 
part the same that had been formerly issued by 
Cromwell ; hut it was an important innovation 
thus to conjoin the civil authorities with the 
bishops in the execution of them. At the same 
time a collection of homilies was drawn up, 
which were required to he read in every church 
on Sundays and holidays: every parish church 
in England was ordered to he provided with 
a copy ol a translation made for the purpose of 
Erasmus’s Paraphrase on the New Testament, as 
well as ol the English Bible ; the most eminent 
preachers of the reformed doctrines that could he 
found were dispersed over the kingdom along with 
the visitors, that they might with the more autho¬ 
rity instruct (lie people ; while, bv rations regu¬ 
lations, the right of all other clergymen to pieaeli 
was gradually- more and more contracted, till at 
last it was permitted lo no one, even although a 
bishop, who had not a licence fioni the Protector 
or tin- Metropolitan. 

The visitors were sent out upon their cir¬ 
cuits uhutiI the same time that the Protector 
set forth on Ins expedition to Scotland ; and when 
Somerset returned fioni the north lie had the 
satisfaction of finding that they had completed 
their mission apparently with as much success 
as himself. One of the iiijuiirtions was, that, 
all monuments of idolatry should he removed out 
id the walls or windows of ehurehes ; “ and those,” 
says Burnet, “who expounded the secret provi¬ 
dences ot God with an eve to their own opinions, 
took great notice of this,—that on the same day 
in which the visitors removed and destroyed most 
of the images in London, their armies weie so 
successful m Scotland in Pinkey Field.” Both 
Bonner and Gardiner, however, had stood out 
against the now regulations. Bonner, at first, 
would only promise to observe the injunctions in 
so far as they were not contrary to God’s law and 
the ordinances of the church: on tins he was 
brought before the council, w here, after offering a 
submission “ full of vain quiddities,” (as the 
minute characterises it,) he at lust consented to 
withdraw his protestation unconditionally ; hut, 
nevertheless, “ for giving terror to others,” it was 
deemed proper that he should he sent for a time 


to the Meet. Gardiner’s ease was different; the 
injunctions and homilies had never actually been 
offered for his acceptance, hut he had objected to 
them m a letter to one of the visitors before the 
visitation of his diocese had commenced. Burnet, 
who transcribes this letter at length, being “re¬ 
solved,” as lie says, “ to suppress nothing of con¬ 
sequence, on what side soever it may he,” cannot 
help speaking of it in a tone of honest, commenda¬ 
tion, which is not the less forcible for the indica¬ 
tions of partisanship with which his admission is 
accompanied. It “ has more,” he observes, “ ol 
a Christian and of a bishop m it than anything I 
ever saw of Ins. lie expresses, jn handsome 
terms, a great contempt of the world, and a reso¬ 
lution to sutler anything rather than depart from 
his conscience ; besides that, as he said, the things 
being against law, he would not deliver up the 
liberties of his country, hut would petition against 

them. ” lie also wrote argumentative letters 
against some things in the injunctions and homilies 
both to the Protector and to Craumer. This was 
all that he had done when he was summoned before 
the council, and required to promise that he would 
obey the loval injunctions, lie replied that la¬ 
wns not hound, thru, to sav whether he would 01 
would not, hut should lie ptcpiucd to make hi-, 
answei to the visitors when they came to In-, 
diocese. This defence, however, availed Inm no¬ 
thing: he also, as well as Bonner, was consigned 
Inclose imprisonment m the Fleet. Intlnsway tin- 
two most foimidnhlc enemies of the course, which 
the Protector and (.'runnier had entered upon, and 
were Lent upon pursuing, were excluded Irom the 
parliament that was about to open. 

The two Houses met on the -4th of Novembci. 
The day before, “the Protector,” says Burnet, 
“ gave too public an instance how much his pros¬ 
perous success had lifted hint up ; for by a patent 
under the .great seal he was warranted to sit in 
parliament on the right hand of the throne, and 
was to have all the honours and privileges that at 
any time any of the uncles of the kings of England, 
whether by the father’s or mother's side, had en¬ 
joyed ; with a imu nbtlanlr to the statute of prece¬ 
dence.” The new parliament, however, began 
its proceedings with some valuable constitutional 
reforms, or, rather, restorations of the old constitu¬ 
tion. The first hill that was brought in (eventually 
formed into the net 1 Edw. YI. c. 12), alter a 
preamble reciting that the, necessity of repressing 
the insolencv and numbness of men, had caused 
the late king to make certain laws, “which might 
seem and appear to men of exterior realms, and 
many of the king’s majesty’s subjects, very strait, 
sore, extreme, and terrible, although they were 

then, when thev were made, not without great con¬ 
sideration and police moved and established, and 
for the time, to the avoidance of farther inconve¬ 
nience, very expedient and necessary,” repealed 
the late atrocious acts which gave to the royal pro¬ 
clamation the force of law, erased till the additions 
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to tlic luw of treason that had been made since the 
‘jr>th of Edw. III., and also swept away at once 
both the old laws against the Lollards and all the 
new felonies created during the last teign, including 
the Statute of the Six Articles, and every other 
net concerning- doctrine and matter of religion. 
Another net (the 1 Edw. VI. e 1) made an im¬ 
portant innovation in the ritual of leligimis worship, 
In ordering that m the sueramenl of the Lord’s 
Supper the cup should be delivered to the laity 
as well as to the clergy. third (the 1 Edw. 
VI. c. 2) put an end to the old form (afterwards, 
however, restored in the. reign of Elizabeth, and 
still subsisting) of llie election of bishops by comic 
il'i'lirc , on the ground that “the said elections he 
m very deed no elections, but only have colours, 
shadows, or pretences ot elections, serving never¬ 
theless to no purpose, and seeming also derogatory 
and prejudicial to the king’s preiogative nival 
and appointed that all collations to bishoprics 
should in future, be made bv direct nomination of 
tbr clown. The same act directed that all pro¬ 
cesses m tin 1 bishop's couits should be henceforth 
'allied on in the king's name, and that all uiliciul 
documents issuing from the said couits should be 
^aled, not w ith the episcopal, but with the royal 
aims. Last m Older of these nicasuics of eccle¬ 
siastical ichum was brought in one m which 

many id the members of the government had a 
pirsomd and peeuiiiarv interest,—ihe bill for 
making over to the eiowu all the. chantries, col¬ 
leges, and live chapels throughout the kingdom 
• bat yet remained iiliroiilisoatod. This bill, winch 
was first brought forward m the House of Lords, 
"a? strongly opposed there not only by the, bishops 
attached to the old religion, but by Cranmer liim- 
sell ll was vigorously pushed, however, by 
llciirj’s executing, who, as Hornet, intimates, 
“ saw they could not pay bis debts, nor satisfy 
themselves m their own pretensions, formerly men¬ 
tioned, out of the king’s revenue, and so intended 
to have these, to be divided among them and 
they bad the eager assistance of every othci noble 
lord whu cherished any expectation of sharing in 
tile plunder. The minority against the bill oil thy 
first division consisted, in fact, only of Cranmer 
and six other bishops; and on the third reading 
•be mchhishop and one of the bishops were absent, 
while another of them abandoned Ins bootless and 
profitless opposition, and went over to the court.* 
In short, “ those that were to gain by it were so 
many that the act passed.” It also met with 
much resistance in the Commons from some of 
the burgh members, who particularly objected to 
the clause, giving the lands held by guilds to the 
king; but they were pacified by an assurance that 
die lands in question should be afterwards restored ; 
and the act was then quietly allowed to become 
law. The objects of the confiscation, as professed 
m the preamble of the act, were, first, the discou¬ 
ragement ot superstition ; secondly, the converting 
”1 •he funds obtained by the suppression of the 
chantries “to good and godly uses, as in creeling 


of grammar-schools to the education of youth in 
virtue and godliness, the further augmenting of 
the universities, and better piovision for the poor 
and needy but whatever may have been gamed 
in the former of these ways, m respi el to the latter 
the measure proved a mere delusion. “ Kor 
tlinugli the public good was pretended thereby, 
and intended too, 1 hope,’* says a writer well dis¬ 
posed to take the most favourable view of all these 
proceedings, “ yet private men m truth bad most 
of the benefit; anil the, king and commonwealth, 
the state of learning, and the condition of the poor, 
left as they were lie lore or worse. ”f In a sermon 
preached before the king a year or two after the pass¬ 
ing of the net, the jireaclnr, Thomas Level, alter 
quoting various instances of the manner in which 
schools had been wronged and the poor damaged, 
concluded by saying that “who had the profit of 
such tilings lie could not tell; but lie knew well, and 
all the. woi Id knew, that the act made by the king’s 
majesty, and his lords and commons of lus parlia¬ 
ment, for nmiiiteuanc': of learning and lebcf of the 
poor, bad served some as a lit instrument to rob 
learning and to spoil the poor.”.} 

Another remarkable act, designated bv the king, 
in bis Journal, “ an extreme law,” was also passed 
for the. suppression of the still extending nuisance 
of mendicity, oi, as it was entitled, “for the 
punishment of vagabonds, and the. rebel of the 
poor and impotent persons.”§ All the provision 
that was made fur the latter object was merely bv 
a clause dneeting that impotent, manned, and 
aged persons, who could not be taken as vaga¬ 
bonds, should have bouses provided lor them, and 
lie otherwise relieved in the places whole they 
were born, or bad ebiellv resided for the last, three 
tears, hi/ 1/n’ in/liiuj and c/iurilo/i/c dt ^iiosilmni 
of the pnrnhioncrs ; but in the part of it directed 
against mendieilv, the statute lias all the ferocity 
ot a law passed m despot alum, and fearfully attests, 
by the barbarous seventy of its enactments, the 
height to which the evil had ariived. It was 
ordered that any person found living “ idly or 
loileringly” for the space of three days, should, on 
being brought before a justice, be marked as a 
vagabond with a hot iron on the breast, and ad¬ 
judged to be the slave, for two years of the person 
informing against him, who, it was added, “ shall 
take the same slave, and give him bread, water, or 
small drink, and refuse meat, and cause him to 
work, by beating, chaining, or otherwise, in such 
work and labour as he shall put him to, be it never 
so vile.” If in the course of this term the slave 
absented himself for fourteen days, he w as to be 
marked with a hot iron on the forehead or the ball 
of the cheek, and adjudged to be a slave to Ins said 
master for ever: if he ran away a second time, be 
was to suffer death as a felon. Masters were em¬ 
powered “ to sell, bequeath, let, out for hire, or 
give the service of their slaves to any person whom¬ 
soever, upon such condition, and for such term ot 
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years, as the mid personsbe adjudged to them for 
slaves, after the like nut and maimer as thev may 
do of any other their moveable goods or eliiitteh.” 
A master was likewise authorised to put a ring of 
non about the neck, arm, or leg of his slave, “ for 
a more knowledge and h lie tv of the keeping of 
him."’ lly another (danse, it was ordeicd, that, 
although there should he no man to demand the 
services of such idle persons, the justices of the 
peace should still impme after them, and, afu r 
Innniliug them, comet them to the places of their 
hiith, there to lie nourished and kept in chains or 
otherwise, either at the omnion works in amend¬ 
ing highways, 01 in servitude to pi it ate prisons. 
Finally, all persons that chose were authorised to 
sei/.e the children of bcggais, and to letain them as 
apprentices—the hots till they were twenty-four, 
the girls till they were twenty years of age; and if 
they inn atvay lie fore the end of their term, the 
master was peimiUcd, upon lecovcring them, to 
punish them in chains or otherwise, and to use 
them as slates till tliet ntiu of their apprenticeship 
should have explicit. This law can lie charurtci- 
l-ed as nothing else than the forma! re-establish¬ 
ment ol shivety in l'.ngland ; hut it would prove 
no mere matter of form : - from the extent to 
which, owing to a coiiou 11 cnee of causes, bcggniv 
and vagrancy Inal now spinal, its despotic and op¬ 
pressive character would lie actually and sctcrcly 
tell, by no ineonsideinble poition ot the people 
I mleed, it prohaldv helped, along with other eh - 
incuts ol popnlai exasperation, to pinduce the 
result that ensued not long after tills m many 
pints of the kingdom, wheie mendicancy was cun- 
\eited into open and genera! lcbcllion. 

I’arli.imenl lose on the 211 li of Decemhei, its 
l ist measure having been an act confirming the 
king’s geneial paidon ot slate ulVcnders, from 
wlneii, how ever, was excluded, along with a few 
olheis, the Duke of Norfolk, who suit icmained a 
pi isonei in the Tower. (’lannier, nevertheless, eon- 
tumed to urge on his ecclesiastical alteiations witli 
unrelaviiig activity. ()n the n ]ueseutatiou of the 
ai chbtshop, that such things weie central v to (tie 
twin itv and simplicity ot the (thristian ictigimi, an 
in del was issued by the council, pullulating the 
(allying ot candles on Candlemas-day, of ashes on 
Ash \\ ednesiiay, or ot palms on lV.lm Sunday. 

I his innovation was tar from being lclishcd by 
the hull, ol the nation; (nr “the country people,” 
as Unmet observes, “ geueiallv loved all these 
shows, piocegsioiis, and assemblies, us things of 
(Incision, and judged it a dull business only to 
come to chinch tor divine vvmship and the hearing 
ol salmons ; tlurefoie they were much delighted 
with the gaiety and elu rrl'ulness of those utes.” 
Another proclamation soon billowed, denouncing 
imprisonment against whomever should take upon 
him to preach, except in his own house, without a 
license from the king, the visitors, the Archbishop 
ot ( imtcrhiiry, or the bishop of the diocese in 
which he so preached ; “ to the intent,” as it was 
cxpre-scil, “that rasli ami scdiliuis prcachets 


should not abuse his highness’ people.” Keinaths 
were made, T?mnet, tells us, upon the conduct of 
the council m thus going on cicating new offences 
with arbitral v punishments, although the act was 
now repealed that had formerly given them such 
cxtraiirdmai y poweis. It was aigucil, m then-vin¬ 
dication, Unit they might still issue such proclama¬ 
tions in the king’s linmojin virtue of the rova] 
supremacy, in matters ecehsinstical ; “ vet tins,” 
adds the historian, “was much questioned, though 
Universally submitted to.” The next order that ap¬ 
peared, directed the lcmoval of all images liom all 
churches and chapels. At the same time, it was 
commanded that all rich shrines, with all the 
plate belonging to them, should he seized for the 
use of the king: the council, it seems, were not 
ashamed to add, llmt the J /«//iev that rorcrnl llii'/ii 
shouhl hr vtmrcrlril to the use of the poor* Soon 
after this was issued a royal proclamation, setting 
forth a new olTicc for the public adniinnlra! ion ol 
the Lord’s Supper, which had been drawn tip by a 
committee of bishops and divines: it duet-led that 
the saciament. should he given to the people in 
both kinds; that tlieie should lie no elevation of 
the host; and that the whole senior should he 111 
the Knglish language. These regulations were 
soon after followed hv the piddu at ion of a slant 
Knglish catechism hv (’nuuner, “ (or the piolil. 
mid mstruction of children and young people.” 
Finally, the committee ot bishops and divines pin- 
ceedcd to the composition of an entire new Lilmgv, 
or hook of the public services ot ichgion, in Kng 
lislij lint, the publication of this important vvotk 
was defi ned till it, should liave received the sanc¬ 
tion of paihmncnt. 

Meanwhile, some further (rouble had been given 
by the dexterous opposition, or at least passive 
resistance, of (kudmer to these proceedings of 
Cramner and the government. The act of geneial 
pardon liaij restoicd him to liberty at the end of 
the session; and, aceoidnigly, on the 8th of 
Jiuwarv, lo ts, he was brought before the council, 
and discharged, with a gtave admonition to carry 
himself henceforth revelently and obediently. He 
immediately retired to lus diocese, hut tlieie still 
appeared in his whole behaviour what Burnet 
calls “ great malignity to C’runnier and to all mo 
turns for reformation.” “ Yet,” it is added, “ he 
gave such outward compliance that it was not easy 
'to tind any advantage again; t him, especially now 
since tlio council’s great power was so much 
abinlgcd.” Alter a few months, however, he was 
again summoned bo foie the council, on occasion ot 
some new complaints of his conduct; and this 
time the affair ended by his being sent to the 
Tower. The council here seem to have proceeded 
with as little regularity as legal right; for it ap¬ 
pears that the older for the bishop’s imprisonment 
was not aitimd when it was made, hut only some 
years after; in entered on the council-hook, it 
iias attached to it the names of Somerset, Cran- 
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iiut, SI. John, Hut-sell, mid Cheyucy; lmt Lord 
Bussell had, in the first instance, subscribed him¬ 
self “ lied fold,” till recollecting that be, bad not 
1 hut li'le at the time of making the order, lie diew 
hiu pen through the word, and subitituted “ J. 
lur-sell!”* Gardiner, however, w as thus once 
moie placed where be could give no active annoy- 
mice ; be remained in close confinement thnmgh- 
<,11 1 the icign, steadily refusing all proposals of 
submission or compromise, till at las! be wtts de¬ 
prived of bis bishopric; but perhaps the inlre- 
paliiy and high spirit with 'which be faced all 
llimc inflictions bad more effect m encouraging ; 
li.ir party, and sustaining their common cause, than 
,m\ public exertions lie could have made as its 
champion, in parliament oi elsewhere. 

All tins time the war in f~eo! 1 und had not ceased 
in give both ;iu\ielv and oi cnp.iljou to the govcrn- 
imol, ilium. i, the military operations that took 
place weie not. attended with any very liupmtnut 
results In an assemblv of the Scottish nobility 
held at Sibling toon alter the battle of l’inkey, a 
n.-olulioo laid been adopted on the suggestion of 
the Queen Doungei to apply for the assistance ol 
Finnic, and with that object to oiler then infant 
queen in maiiiaue to the dauphin, and even In 
pmpu'-e to seed hei immediately to lie educated tit 
llu Eirnih eoult. Tin« was; ill other wonls, an 
nib i to the Fieneb king ol the Scottish crown. It 
was at oner accepted by Henry, nor did he lose a 
moment in making pu parations for the \ igurous 
defence ol a knmduni w hich lie might now cmisi- 
1 1 1 l as Ins own. On lent 11111” what had been done, 
Somerset published art earnest address, in English 
and Latin, to the people ol Scotland, pointing out 
to them i.ll the advantages they weie tlnow um; away 
In the lejectimi oi the matinnonia! alliance witii 
England, as well as the loss of their independence 
and the othei evils that were sine, to follow from 
the Fieneb lnarnage, and calling upon them to 
diaw back from the ruinous course ouAvhich their 
government was leading them. This appeal was 
followed rip by the arrival, tow aids the end of 
April, of a powerful English army unilei the (.'on- 
duet of the Loid Gray of Willon, which advanced 
stiaightway upon the neighhouihood of the capital. 
The tow n of Haddington vvas taken and furtil’nd, 11 
gairison of two tliousand men being left to hold it ; 
some isolated castles were battered down, or com¬ 
pelled to surrender; Dalkeith and Musscllmigk 
were burnt.; but all these terrors bad no effect m r 
damping the spirit of the Scots— lmoycd up as 
they were by the highest hopes of the revenge 
the v were soon to he enabled to lake by means of 
the ample aid piomiscd them by the French king. 
About the middle of June, the squadron conveying 
the expected foreign aiixiliaiies anived at Leith. 
The force consisted of about six thousand veterans,t 
— partly Fieneb, partly German—under the com¬ 
mand of D'Esr.e D’Espanvihcrs, a general of' great 
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gallantry and experience. No time w as lost in pro¬ 
ceeding to active operation*. It was resolved that 
the first enterprise of the allied Ibices should la- the. 
recovery of Haddington; and, accordingly, an army 
composed of the whole of D’Eisc’s men, and of 
about eight thousand Scots, under the command of 
Arran, marched upon that town. It was in the 
camp before Haddington that the parliament or 
convention of estates was assembled which lalilicd, 
amid the Imiry and tumult ot arms, the treaty 
with the French king : even 111 these circum¬ 
stances, however, the measure met with consider¬ 
able opposition, though urged by all the influence 
both of the clergy and the corut: Arran himself is 
believed to have been won over by the temptation 
of a pension from France and the dukedom of 
Clratelheiaidt in that country. The fleet which 
had brought over theFie.ueli soldicisslill remained 
in the Filth of l’oith; if now put In sea, and pro¬ 
ceeded at first in the dfl action of I he French coast, 
hut as toon as it, was burly out of sight, of land it 
changed its course, and, having sailed round by the 
nor til of Scotland, entered the Clyde, and touched at 
Dunbarton, where if received on hoard the young 
queen, with h: r attendants, consisting of the Lords 
Erskine. and Fleming, to whose care she was spe¬ 
cially entrusted, Ladv Fleming, and twelve other 
ladies, besides two hundred gentlemen and ser¬ 
vants.* Mary reached the lmibour of Blest in 
safety on the Kith of August, and was immediately 
conducted to St. Germain-cn-Lavc, where she vvas 
contracted in the usual lorm to the Dauphin of 
Fiance, then a child of five years of age, she 
herself being only a few months older. Mean- 
w inle, Haddington remained unreduced, though still 
invested. At first the plaee had been sharply 
cannonaded, and various hr caches had been made 
in the walls ; hut D’Essc still did nut think it 
prudent to venture, upon an assault; “fur the. 
.Englishmen,” savs Holinshcd, “ although their 
powder was sure spent, and that, for want of 
matches, they were constrained to tear their shirts, 
and use the same, instead of matches, yet they 
showed themselves so valiant in defending the 
town tfurs beaten and made weak on each hand, 
that there was no hope left to their adversaries to 
win it of them by force.” In fact, from this time 
the besiegers made no further attempts to take, the 
place bv assault, hut resolved to trust to the hope 
of starving the garrison into a surrender. Tin- 
strength and spirit of the latter, however, weie 
soon after recruited by the amval of a body of two 
hundred of their countrymen, who “ found means 
one night to pass through all the watches on that 
side where the Scots lay, and entering the town, 
and bringing with them great plenty of powder 
and other necessaries, gicutly relieved them within, 
and so encouraged them that they seemed to make 
small account of their enemy’s forces.” A similar 
attempt that was afterwards made by a troop of 
thirteen hundred horse from Berwick, under the 
command of Sir Thomas Palmer, had a different 
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issue. The English horse were met by the French 
ami Scots under D’Esse and Lord Ilume, and 
were completely environed and put. to the rout; 
“ so that those,” says Holinshed, “ which escaped 
the Frenchmen's hands were taken by the Scots 
that pursued them in chase, so that few were saved 
that were not either slain or taken.” The Scottish 
historians assert that the shun and the prisoners 
on the part of the English in this alfaii exceeded a 
thousand men: King Ed waul, m his Journal, 
reduces the. loss to fowl bundled taken prisoners 
and a few killed. Immediately upon receipt, of 
the intelligence at the English court, orders were 
given for the advance across the borders of an army 
of twentv-two thousand men, which had been 
raised and put under the command of Fianeis 
Talbot, Earl of Shiowsbury, as the lieutenant, of 
Hu' Duke of Somerset, to whom new letters patent 
had been granted liy the king, in still more ample 
terms than those he had formerly obtained, to 
enable him to make this appointment.* Lord 
Clinton, at. the samejime, put to sea with a formid¬ 
able fleet. On the approach of Shrewsbury, the 
besieging army retinal fiom Haddington, and the 
earl entered that town, the gallant defenders of 
which were now reduced to the utmost extremity, 
by “ hunger, thirst, continual watching, naked¬ 
ness, sickness, and all other such calamities and 
miseiies, as want of things necessary for the rebel 
and maintenance <>f man’s life is wont to bring to 
those that are inclosed m such wise by the enemy.”f 
1 ‘ The noble Earl of Shrewsbury,” continues the 
earnest and sympathising old English chronicler, 
” could not forbear to shed tears, to understand 
and perceive that such worthy soldiers should 
sillier such great distress, whose valiant hearts 
could not he quailed with any atllietions. Thus, 
with mournful cm bracings, intermixed with pitiful 
regards, they met.” The call, however, left abun¬ 
dant, supplies, not only of “ victuals, munition, 
and all other things convenient,” hut likewise of 
healthy and strong men to assist in maintaining the 
defence, lie then set forth to seek the Scots and 
French, whom he found posted some ten or twelve 
miles oil', at Musselburgh. They would not, how¬ 
ever, leave their entrenchments, and the English 
did not venture to attack them. Shrewsbury drew 
up lus forces in three battalions, guarded or tlanked 
with two tioops of horse; and “ the army, thus 
langi'il m array of battle, stayed above the space 
of an hour, looking if the enemies durst have come 
birth to have given battle ; hut when they perceived 
that hv no means the Frenchmen meant to for¬ 
sake their strength, they icturned hack to their 
camp.” In tact, the earl and his great army forth¬ 
with turned round, and began their march hack 
to England. The, only other exploit they per¬ 
formed was to set lire to Dunbar, as they passed 
by that town on their retreat. Nor were the 
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achievements of Lord Clinton and the fleet more 
considerable. Balfour informs us that Clinton 
landed some five thousand men mi the coast of 
Fife, to spoil the country ; “ hut before they did 
much harm, they were lencountcrcd by the Luml 
of Wemyss and the barons of Fife, all well horsed, 
who rode them Hat down with their horses, and, 
having killed above seven hundred of them, forced 
the remnant to save themselves by wading in sea 
to the necks, bcfoie they could gam their flat- 
bottomed boats, having pinched (acquired) no 
better booty than their backfill ol strokes and wet, 
skins. The good entertainment the English did 
receive in Fife at, this time, saved it m all the pro¬ 
gress of this war from any further trouble.” Ac- 
coidmg to Burnet, who makes the admiral of the 
licet to have been the Protector's brother, lend 
Seymour of Smiley, the descent on the File coast, 
was made at St. Mmins (or St. Monancc), wlicic 
twelve hundred of the English,alter having brought 
their cannon to land, were repulsed by the country 
people, headed by James Stuart, Prior of St. An¬ 
drews, alterwaids the celebrated regent Moray, six 
hundred being slam, and a bundled taken pri¬ 
soners. They afterwards made a descent dining 
the night at Montrose, where in like mamici they 
weic driven oil' by the peasantry, headed by Eiskmc 
of Dun ; of eight hundred who had landed, scarcely 
one in three getting hack safe to the ships. l ' So,” 
it is added, “ the admiral leturued, having got 
nothing but loss and disgrace by the expedition.” 

After the Earl of Shrewsbury had relumed 
home, Lord Oiey, who had been left as lieutenant 
of the north, made an inroad into Scotland, and, 
without, encountering any opposition, burned and 
wasted Teviotdale and Liddesdale for the space of 
about twenty miles. On the other hand, not long 
after this, on Tuesday, the bill of October, an 
attempt was made by D’Essc to surprise the town 
of Haddington, up to the very gate of which lie 
had got with his men, at an early hour in the 
morning, before his presence was suspected. But 
when the assailants were apparently on the point 
of completing their enterprise, the English gar¬ 
rison having been thrown into the greatest con¬ 
fusion and deputation by the cries of “ Victory ! 
victory!” with which they were wakened out of 
sleep, a cannon that chanced to he pointed upon 
the gate was tired otf against his countrymen 
l.y a French deserter who served within the 
town, winch made such slaughter among them as 
to drive them hack in disorder; and although 
D’Esse thrice gallantly led hack his men to the 
encounter, they were finally foiled and beaten off 
with great loss. On this, the French commander 
letired to Leith, and fortified himself in that town. 

The English parliament re-assembled at West¬ 
minster on the 24 th of November, having been 
prorogued to that day from the 15 th of October, m 
consequence of the plague then being in Loudon. 
The first, question of importance that was brought 
forward was that of the marriage of the clergy. A 
proposition in favour of this innovation having 
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been submitted to the lower Mouse of Convoea- 
tion, during tin; lust session of parliament, lmd 
been carried in that assembly by a majority of 
nearly two to one ; and a bill to carry it into effect 
bad been actually introduced in the Mouse of 
Commons, though it was not proceeded with. A 
similar bill was now attain brought forward, and, 
although it met with considerable opposition, was 
final 1 \ passed and sent up to the Lords on tbc'ldth 
yif December. In the upper Mouse it was allowed 
to be unnoticed till the 9th.of February, 1549; 
but, being then taken up, was, after it bad under¬ 
gone ;<>me alterations, to which the Commons 
eventually assented, read a third time on the 19th, 
and parsed, by a majority of thirty-nine to twelve. 
This was followed by an act establishing the use of 
the ieformed Liturgy lately draw imp. Against both 
of them lulls many of the bishops, and a few also 
ot the lay lords, entered protests. The only other 
enactment of tins session on the subject of religion 
that reipiiu's tube hole noticed, is one that was 
passed “ touching abstinence from llesh in Lent 
and other usual times." The pieamble of this 
statute declares, that “ one day or one kind of 
meat of itself is not more holy, more pure, or 
more (dean than another;” hut, nevertheless, con¬ 
demns 'those who, “ turning their knowledge to 
Snlisly thi-ir'sensualitv,” bad, “ of late time more 
than in times past, broken and contemned such ab¬ 
stinence which bath been used in this realm upon 
the Fridays and Saturdays, the enibeiing days, and 
other days commonly called vigils, and in the time 
cnniiuonlv called Lent, and other accustomed 
times.” The regulations with regard to the ob¬ 
servance of fish-days which are laid down, and 
which need not he detailed, are then ushered in by 
a '-tatement of the considerations that had been 
kept in view in framing them, which “ glances 
from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven,” with 
a most edifying impartiality and comprehensive¬ 
ness of regald. The king’s majesty, it is re¬ 
corded, had been moved to maintain, in a modified 
form, the old laws on the subject of fasts, by “con¬ 
sidering that, due and godly abstinence is a mean 
to virtue, and to subdue men’s bodies to their sold 
find spirit, nml nmiiilnnin/ ill in sjn'i'iiilli/ Unit 
lmlim,mitl inrii ii.ihn/ I lir trililr of l trim/ hi/ fish tin/ 
ill th‘ inn, may ihnrnhy the millin' hr ml In Win'll, 
nml Ihnl , hi/ rutinr/ of Ji.ih imirli /Imh may In^ 
fiirnl mnl inrrramd, and also for divers other ’ 
considerations and commodities of this realm.” 

Rut an affair of another kind was also brought, 
before the parliament in the course of this session, 
the history of which, from its commencement 
nearly two years before, now falls to he related. 

I he Earl of Hertford and his younger brother Sir 
Thomas Seymour, do not appear to have lived on 
other than friendly terms down to the close of the 
late reign, during which the terrific temper of 
Henry made the fiercest and haughtiest spirits 
'piail, and suppress the breath of their mutual 
animosities and rivalries, as men, however heated 
f or quarrel, will not break out into wrangling, or 


other noisy contention, in the neighbourhood of a 
slumbering tiger. But as soon as the furious old 
desoot yvas dead, and the throne came to he filled 
by the child, whose near relationship to the two 
brothers combined with his years ami Ins disposi¬ 
tion to throw him entirely into their hands, and 
to make him the puppet of whichsoever of the two 
should succeed in getting before the oilier m then 
struggle for the prize, the natural opposition of 
their interests, and of the circumstances in which 
they were placed, dashed them against each othci 
like two meeting tides. Both were ambitious, by 
nature as well as by the temptations of their posi¬ 
tion ; and lie not the least so who, by the arrange¬ 
ments made on the accession of the new king, 
found himself without any shale in the govern¬ 
ment, while the other had contrived to concentrate 
in himself neatly all the powers of the state. The 
Protector tried to purchase the acquiescence of his 
brother, both by honours and more substantial 
benefits : Sir Thomas, as yve have seen, ywis raised 
to the peerage with the title of Baron Seymour 
of Smiley ; he was also made High Admiral, the 
patent of that place being resigned to him by the 
new Kail of Warwick, who was, in turn, compen¬ 
sated with that of land (treat Chamberlain, which 
Somerset himself had held, hut winch lie now ex¬ 
changed for those of Lord High Treasurer and 
Earl Marshal, forfeited by the attainder of the 
Duke of Norfolk ; and he was furthermore, by a 
royal grant, m August, 1548, put in possession of 
the lordship of Smiley, in Gloucestershire, and of 
other lands and tenements in no fewer than eighteen 
counties. 4 But a temper and views such as Ins 
were not In he thus satisfied. Me had set Ins licait. 
upon the golden prize of political power, which 
seems to the imagination of ordinary ambition to 
draw all other things after it ; and whatever else 
he obtained was only valued ns it, might help him 
to mount to this. Though resembling each other 
in ambition and rapacity, m most of the other 
points that marked their characters the two bro¬ 
thers were very unlike. The Protector, slenderly 
endowed either with capacity or with nun id courage, 
and pi nimbly conscious of these, deficiencies, was 
in the habit of trusting in all things more to his 
instruments than to himself, and of seeking a sup¬ 
port, for his greatness in any prop he could find to 
lean upon. This timidity and want of self-depend¬ 
ence, together yvitli his vanity, made him on all 
occasions an anxious director of popular applause, 
although his whole course demonstrates linn to 
have been in reality one of the most self-regarding 
men that ever lived, and one of the most unscru¬ 
pulous in the pursuit of his own aggrandizement. 
His anxiety, however, to stand well in the public 
estimation, and perhaps a natural coldness of tem¬ 
perament, preserved him from some of those pri¬ 
vate irregularities which more than anything else 
destroy reputation, though the mischief they occa¬ 
sion hears no proportion in extent to that indicted 
by some other vices of chinncter which are not so 

• See notice of the plant in Mh pc, lie. Men. ii 
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immediately offensive; mid there was little, or 
nothin,!' to be objected to in bis life and conversa¬ 
tion under any of the heads of that household mo¬ 
rality which is very generally regarded as the 
whole code of mot ills. lie was not only cautiously 
decent in his private demeanour within this circle 
of duties, but he was a eoiepieuuus professor of 
religion and piety ; and it is piohable that he did 
take a considerable inteiest in those loch questions 
by which all minds weie more or less agitated, and 
certain strong views in regard to which consti¬ 
tuted the pccuhai badge and tlu* great cementing 
claim nt and hfe-spint of lus patty. Hut although 
he was extremely cautious of doing anything likely 
to place him m an unfavourable light with the 
popuhtr sentiment, it would lie a mistake to ima¬ 
gine tliaf he did not give, a loose to his natural 
temper where there was no such lisk in the. most 
violent fashion. While he was all subservience 
to the huzzaing populace, and was at home com¬ 
pletely under the government of his wife—a 
proud, coarse, cunning woman—at the council- 
table and elsewhere, to all who weie dependent 
upon him, not excepting the men to whom in 
gieat part he owed his elevation, he soon became 
the most imperious and insolent of the-spoiled clul- 
dien of fortune. No better e\ ldcnce of tins can 
he desired than what is found m a remaikahle 
letter addressed to him by his confidential fiiend 
Paget, and printed by one of the warmest of Ins 
more recent admirers and eulogists. “ If I loved 
not vour grace,” Paget begins, “ so deeply in mv 
heart as it. cannot he taken out, 1 could hold my 
peace as some others do, and say little or nothing; 
hut mv love to vour grace, and good hope that you 
lake mv meaning well, hath enfolded me to signify 
unto \our grace, that unless your grace do mote 
quietly show vour pleasure m things wherein you 
will debate with other men, and hear them again 
gtaeiously sav their opinions, when you do require 
it, that will ensue whereof 1 would he light sonv, 
and your grace shall ha\e first cause to repent— 
that is, that no man shall daie speak to you what 
he thinks, though it were never so necessary.” 
liven in his own ease, Paget goes on to ictnark, 
although he was sometimes heard graciously 
enough (lus advice, however, being veiy seldom 
followed, of wlueh lie does not complain), yet, on 
mam oiliei occasions, lie had been so sharply 
nipped, that it required all his assurance of his. 
glare's favour to enable him to continue to speak 
his mind with any frankness. Others, however, 
necessarily felt the manner m which they were 
treated move keenly than he dul. “ Poor Sir 
Richard Abe,” he sms, “this afternoon, after 
your grace had very sore, and too much mure than 
needed, rebuked him, came to my chamber weep¬ 
ing, and there complaining, as far as became him, 
of vour handling of him, seemed almost out of his 
wits and out of heart.” “ Howsoever it cometh 
to pass I cannot tell,” he continues, “ but of late 
vour grace is grown in great choleric fashions, 
whensoever you aic contraried in that which you 
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have conceived in your head and he concludes 
by beseeching him, if he values either his own 
safety or his present comfort, when the whol 
council is opposed to him, to relent sometimes from 
lus own opinion.’ 1 This letter was written m 
May, 1549, only a few mouths after the date to 
which our narrative has now carried us. Tli pie 
tore it draws —at, to the faithfulness of which there 
can he no question—is that of a light, weak mind, 
not. only intoxicated and made giddy by an eleva¬ 
tion too great for its capacity, hut developing a had 
and brutal nature under the removal of its custom¬ 
ary restraints. The Lord Admiial was certainly 
not a belter man than the Protector ; hut the vice- 
of his character were for the mo-t pan of a ditl’ei- 
ent kind. They were not vices that attempted t,> 
assume the guise of virtues-—whether that lie a 
commendation or the re.vei-e ; they did not so fat 
do homage to nmiality as to skulk out of sight , 
the admiral scents to have openly led a dissolute 
life, and was probably vety regaulloss of imputa¬ 
tions on the score of fieedom or laxity of mamieis, 
at which Ins brother would have been ready to 
sink into the earth with shame and tear. It is 
doubtful to which of the two religions he be¬ 
longed, -|- lmt pretty eeilam that he neither eaieil, 
nor professed to care much for either. In 
point of abilities he was reckoned far the Pro¬ 
tector's superior. The populai breath, which the 
elder brother so solicitously courted, the yoongei, 
as hold and reckless in this as m all tilings els-, 
held in avowed contempt. Of the ciedit of high 
principle, or principle of any kind, very little can 
he awarded to either; each equally—the one in he 
adulation of the multitude, the other by In.-, 
haughty aristocratic professions and hearing- 
pursued, in the way that his peculiar tastes and 
temper dictated, the path of llie same selfish and 
rapacious ambition. What small amount of honesty 
may have* belonged to either was, in Somerset, 
merely a natural attachment which he prolmhli 
had to those opinions in religion which were the 
distinction of his party, and upon the piofessioii 
ol which he had taken Ins stand ; in Scymoui 
•the cffrontei y of a piodigatc man, of too violent 
passions, and loo proud a spirit, even to pretend 
to virtues which he did not possess, 

Burnet’s relation of the story of the Lord Ad- 

• See the lettci ptinte.1 ftom the onginal in tin* 

(Titus F A ) in Mi>p’, I>. Mem \i 417 

T Su John U.iyw.ud is. we believe, the only writer who r\pi 
represent* Soy mom a* a Catholic 11 •* ‘.ay*, he disscuh «l Horn in-, 
brother “ in opinion of religion,'’ and affirms that tint riitieienee «.i' 
one ol the chief pauses of their mail y. (>n the othci hand, the r. 
ipb'st which he nt.tde on the e\e of his execution, that l.alimei 
might lie allowed to come to lum. lias heen adduced us moving th it 
lie died, and pioh.ihlv had lived, a Protestant. In I.atimci'h tamoiis 
seiimm .ih mt Intn, howcvei, w Inch will lie presently noticed, then 
in a lemurhabb* expulsion which might almost he u to he mtei 
pitted as implying ilm reverse, “ Well. ’ says the preacher, “ he t 
gone,—he kitowedi lus tale by this ; lie w eit her m p>v or mi pain . • 

. . Ytti, t/ioutjh he Imre a whole numbly to w utj Jm hm, he slid 1 
have his hnul sentence when lie dictli.” The connexion "I 
those worls, hoili with what goes beloie, and w ills w lmt imnicdi 
and\ loilows— 1 and that seivant of his that coulesgeth.’’ &e. # would 
.sc’tn to confine then application to Seymour in particular. V« ■ 
cording to Mr John ll.uuigion, the poet, the Lord Admiral w.is t 
/colon* 1’mtest.iut. In s mm lines wutleu under Ins pictim* (wlmh 
me minted in the * Nu.a* Autiqu.e ). llaiiligtoii describes lum .h 
a “ r’liend to God's tiuili, an I iou to Home s deceit.” 
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mirnl, upon which tlio nccmmts oflntcr writers arc 
I rmcipidly founded, is given by him as if the par¬ 
ticulars were, either notorious, or had been obtained 
Item some source that left no doubt ns to their 
authenticity ; but it will be found, upon examina¬ 
tion, that the whole detail is little more than a 
transcript of the more material parts of the charges 
made against Seymour by his brother and the 
council—that is, of the mere assertions of his ene¬ 
mies, upon which, as we shall find, although he 
was condemned and put to death, he was never 
brought to trial, and of the truth of many things in 
which we have really no evidence whatever. The 
statement, therefore, cannot he received with per- 
hrt confidence, although it may probably, in the 
mam, he founded in Until. It is in parts eon- 
1, nurd bv some documents that have been brought 
to light since Unmet wrote, especially by those 
contained m the collection known by the name of 
the ‘ Bnrghley Papers ’* 

One of the lines of pursuit in which Seymour’s 
talents, addiess, and personal advantages, enabled 
him greatly to distinguish himself, was that of 
gallantly: his success with women was so brilliant, 
that he had the popular reputation of catching 
hearts hv ait-magic—by the help of unseen spirits, 
o] the gipsy feat of “ easting the glummer” over 
fair ladies’ eves, lie now lesolved that riches 
and powei as well as pleasure should wait, upon 
his \ intones in this career; and it is alleged that, 
in the first instance, he aspiud so high as to have 
Oimshid the hope of gaining the hand either of 
the 1’nuccss Mary or of her sister Elizabeth, the 
two persons next in the order of succession to the 
thinne. His views seem also to have been at one 
time directed to the Lady .lane Orev, in the pre¬ 
sentiment that her's might possibly, after all, he 
the head upon which the crown would light.. He 
found, however, that, there were difficulties in the 
way of each of these projects, and, for the present, 
he contented himself with the hand of Catherine, 
the ipieen-diiwager,—-whom “you married,” say 
the council in their charge, “ so soon after the late 
King’s death, that, if she bail conceived straight 
alter, it. should hate been a great doubt whether 
•he child born should Imve been accounted the late 
king’s or yours ; whereupon a marvellous danger 
and peril might and was like to have ensued to 
the king’s majesty’s succession and quiet of the 
ri aim.” In fact, Catherine appeals to have thrown* 
herself into his arms. “ It seems, hv a letter of 
her own writing from Chelsea, soon after her mar¬ 
riage,” observes Strvpe, “that she rather courted 
him than he her—professing that she loved him 
when she was the Lord Latimer's widow, and bc- 
h'te King Henry made her his wife; and, there¬ 
to] c, being at first vety listless towards that royal 

• A collection of State Vapors ulatiiu: to affair** m the reigns of 
Kiiil* Henry VI IT . Ldwatd VI., Queen M.iry, and Queen Elizabeth, 
ti.insenl.ed fmin paper** left by \N illnun Cecil, I,eid Hurghlcv, now 
■n II.it field House, in the libuny d'the Kail of Salisbury. by the 
s mnuel Havne*., AM . tol Lund. 1740. This first volume of 
the Hurghlcv Papers < Mends from a.o. 15412 to 15/0, a second 
'*.lume. extending fiom 15/1 to 1596, was published by the lUv. 

" ill i.un Mm dm, fol. Loud. 175U. 
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match.”* It wits arranged, however, either for 
the sake of the lady’s reputation, nr for some oilier 
object, that another appearance should he given to 
tlie affair. “ You first lui.rucd the queen pri¬ 
vately,” says the council, “and did dissemble and 
keep close the same, insomuch that a good space 
after you had married her, you made labour to the 
king’s majesty, and obtained a letter of lus ma¬ 
jesty’s hand, to move and require the said queen to 
many with you.”t This is addtteed as a pruot of 
the Admiral’s “ evil and dissembling nature and 
it. is, at the same time, charged as another piece of 
his artful “ colouring,” that he. likewise proemcd 
the Lord Protector to speak to the queen to hear 
him her favour towards marriage,—the meaning 
here apparently being, that, he induced his brother 
merely to join in persuading Catherine to marry 
again; for most, certainly the particular marriage 
she did contract was never urged or suggested to 
her by Somerset. The king, in his Journal, ex¬ 
pressly tells us that with that mairiagc “ the Lord 
Protector was much udeuded.” It appears to have 
been publicly solemnized, or declared, some tune 
in June, 1547, while the Protector was busy m 
making picparations for his expedition to !Scot- 
land. 

Seymour had a twofold object in this marriage— 
liist, the acquisition of the wealth Catherine had 
accumulated while she w r as queen, and the down 
to which she was now entitled ; secondly, that, he 
might gain the easier access to (lie king, and he the 
better able to win lum ovei to his purposes through 
the influence of Catherine, to whom Edward had 
always hem accustomed to look up with respect; 
and atl’cetion. In the first of these expectations he 
was in part disappointed, hv his wife being com¬ 
pelled to surrender ccitiiin jewels of great value, 
which Henry had given to her, hut which the Pro¬ 
tector and the council insisted that she had no 
right to retain after she had ceased to he qiicen- 
eonsoit. In a letter to Seymour upm the subject 
of this and other points in which she thought, she, 
was ill used, she seems to impute the treatment she 
lmd leceivcd to Somerset’s wife. “ ’fins shall he 
to advertise you,” she says, “that my lord your 
brother hath this afternoon a little made me warm. 
It was fortunate we were so much distant, for 1 
suppose else. I should have bitten him. What 
cause have they to fear, having such a wife? It 
is requisite for them continually to pinv for a slant 
dispatch of that hell.” Burnet, indeed, savs that, 
in all the letters lie had seen concerning the breach 
between the two brothers, he had never found nnv 
ground for supposing that their wives had anything 

• Ec. Mem. ii.214. 

+ Hi. Litigat'd appunrs to have ovrtluoked this statement when hr 
lcpiesenls the marriage to hate taken place nftei, and m conse¬ 
quence or, the letter horn Edward, and argues that a lettei ijuni l>v 
Stryiif, (luted the 25th (not the 2nd) of June, hi whit It Iduaid 
thunks the queen fot her acceptance of his Mitt, cannot allude to tin* 
marriage, inasmuch ns, if it had only tin u taken pin* e, the council 
could not have biought against Seymoui the ehaige mentioned above, 
about his endnngeiing ti e unrcesMoti Hut the rlniige made In the 
council is, that they uou* .utuallv mniried long before this Ume, and 
that Edward was imposed upon by L evmour when the latter solicited 
the exertion of htu influence with ( ’athcime. 
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to do with it; but the common story of the older 
writers is, that it was at least greatly inflamed by 
the instigations of the Duchess of Somerset, a 
proud woman, who bad unbounded influence over 
her husband, and who, among other circumstances 
that rahed her hate, and envy, could not eudme. to 
see Catherine, as queen-dowager, taking prece¬ 
dence, of herself.* Whether it was the lo-s of her 
jewels, howevet, or whether the nunc consequence 
would have followed without that piovorution, poor 
Cat hoi ilie soon became little an object ot envy to 
anv of her sex ; the hu hand, to whom she had 
given hcr~e!f with such precipitate fondness, bc- 
gan openlv to show' how tiled he was become of 
her, and to lesinne his old gallanti ies, before many 
months had elapsed. In the meanwhile he had 
taken advantage of his opportunities to com¬ 
mence practising upon the voting mind of his 
nival nephew. The object of ambition which, in 
the lust instance at least, he had proposed to him¬ 
self, seems to have been, to wrest from his brother 
the One. of his two great olliees which gave lnm the 
custody of the royal person, though it is probable 
enough that if he. had succeeded in that, he would 
not have been long in making an attempt to get 
into his hands the government of (he kingdom also. 
It is charged against him by the council that, after 
be bad agieed and given Ins consent m writing to 
the appointment of his brother as “ governor of 
the king’s majesty’! person, and protector of all 
his realms and dominions, and subjects,” lie had 
“ attempted and gone about l>\ indirect means to 
undo this older,” and to get the government of the 
king into his own hands ; that, “ by corrupting 
with gifts and fair promises, diveis of the privy 
chamber,” he had gone about to allure the king to 
condescend and agree to the same, his “ most 
heinous and perilous purpose*that he had 
“ for that intent,” with Ins own hand, wutten a 
letter m the king’s name, which he had given to 
lus mnjistv to copy and sign, and which lie, in¬ 
tended to have, dciiveied personally to the House 
of (.'ominous ; “ and there,” it is added, “ with 
your (autors and adherents before picparod, to 
have made a broil, or tumult, or uproar, to the 
great, tlangei of the king’s majestyV person, and 
suhveision of the state of this realm that he 
had spoken “ to divers of the council, and laboured 
with divers of the nobility of the realm, to stick 
and adhric” to him for the attainment of his pur¬ 
poses ;— th.it he had said openlv, that [if he were 
cussed m his designs] he. would make that the 
blackest pin hamenl that ever was in England;— 
that “ the king’s majesty being of those tender 
years, and, as yet by age, unable to direct his own 
things,” the Admiral had gone about to instil into 
his grace’s head, and to persuade him to take upon 
himself the government and managing of his own 

* Tin* i«rincij».tl nuthonM for lliis storv, wlmh lias born regnnlt’d 
a k :t Ik turn b\ sonic modern Instoti.mx, is the Catholic writer Snun 
tiers -tvrt.miiv not the most tmstwoithy of nm• iitoia , but he men 
tions il in a manner which lean’s little mom loi doubt that it must j 
h i\e had -omn foundation, besides, it is also mentioned by Fox, ! 
the nt.wt\rolutfut. Hayward adopts it without hesitation, and ! 
Hin net liimselt notices it us the uccount Renemlly «*i\ e«. 


affairs ;—that he had fully intended to have taken 
his majesty’s person into his own hands and cus¬ 
tody ;—that he iiad corrupted w ith money certain of 
tile Privy Chamber to persuade the king to “ have 
a credit towards ” him, “and so,” the article pio- 
ceeds, “ to insinuate you to his grace, that, when lie 
lacked anything, he should have it of you and none 
other body, to the intent he should luishke his or- 
doimg, and that.you might the better, when you saw 
time, use his king’s highness for an instrument to 
this purpose.” In. a soil of answer which was 
wrung from him to part of the charges of the coun¬ 
cil, Seymour admitted, that about. Easter, 1547, lie 
had said to one of the royal attendants, “ that if he 
might have the. king in his custody as Mr. i’age 
had, he would be glad ; and that he thought a man 
might bring lnm (the king) through the gallery In 
lus (Seymour's) chamber, nml so to his house ; 
hut this, he said, he spoke mcirily, meaning no 
Imn.” He owned also that, having some time 
after heard that, when theie was lormeilv a Emil 
Protector in England, the government of the 
king’s person was put into othci hands, “ he had 
thought to have made suit, to the I ’ai hamenl House 
for that purpose, and he had the names of all the 
lords, and totted them whom lie thought he miglij 
have to his purpose, to labour them; hut attei- 
warils communing with Mr. Comptioller at Ely 
Place being put in remembrance by him of his 
assenting and agreeing with Ins own hand that 
the Lotd Pioteclor should he governor to the 
king’s person, he was ashamed of lus doings, and 
left oil'that suit, and labour.’-* These, it is to he 
remembered, are not his own words under Ins own 
hand, hut merely those put into his mouth by the 
persons sent to examine him, in their report to the 
council of what he said, lie further acknowledged 
that he had drawn up the letter, or “ lull,’’ as In- 
calls it, to he laid liclorc the House of (luminous, 
and had piwU’efed it either to the king or Choke, 
he forgot which. This he had done, after having 
“caused the king to be moved by Mr. Eowlci, 
whether he could lie contented that he should have 
the governance of him as Mr. Stanhope had.” 
What answer he had got either to this suggestion, 
or to his proposal that the king should sign the 
letter, he prolcsscrf not to remember. To the 
charge of giving money to the king and to those 
,nJ)out him he said that at Christmas, 1547, he had 
given to Mr. Choke 40/., “whereof to himself -0/., 
tlie other for the king, to bestow where it pleased, 
his grace amongst his servants. Mr. Chekc was 
very loth to take it, howbeithe would needs press 
that up in him; and to him lie gave no more, at 
no time, ns he remembereth, till the king's ma¬ 
jesty was crowned.” lie had also given some 
money—lie did not remember how much—to the 
grooms of the chamber. To Fowler, he admitted 
that he had given money for the king since the 
beginning of the pailiumcnt then (February, 1549) 
sitting, to the amount of 20/. “ And divers 

times, he saith, the. king hath sent to him for 
money, and he hath sent it. And what time Mr. 
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Latimer hath preached before the kina;, the king 
sent to him to know what he should give Mr. Lati¬ 
mer ; and he sent to him by Fowler 40/., with this 
word, that 20/. was a good reward for Mr. Latimer, 
and the other he might bestow amongst his ser¬ 
vants.’’ These, confessions make it. apparent 
enough that he had sought to gam an ascendancy 
over the king by supplying him with pockct- 
monev, of which it appears that his majesty was 
kept very hare by inv Lord Protector. But the 
iimst curious e\ idcncc upon this point, as well as 
upon some of the other charges brought against 
Scwnom, is supplied by the Bnrgldcy Papers, 
line we.have, m the fust, place, the testimony of 
the king ininself, given m several statements drawn 
ii]i and subscribed by himself. Edward, as both 
men and cluldien will do when in similar circum¬ 
stances, m.'tv lie supposed to soften what, was 
lil.nnealilc in his own part ol the business as much 
n- possible,. even if in so doing he should he led to 
heai a little hard upon ins unfortunate uncle ; hut 
the true state of the ease mav he easily gathered 
liom Ins sclf-c\eulpatory detail. After an account 
of his refusing to wiite some letter at. Seymour’s 
nipiest, ins majesty pioeci ib : “ At. another time, 
"ltino tins two vear at least, he said, ye must 
take upon you \ ourself to rule, I'm ye shall lie 
tilde enough, as well as other kings; and then \r 
may give \ our men somew hat, tor your uncle is 
old, and I trust will not live long. 1 answered, it. 
weie liettei that he should die. Then he said, vc 
nw hut even a vciv beggaily king now, ye have 
not to |iitiv, or to give to \mir servants. I said, 
Mr. Stanhope had fin me. Then he said lie would 
give Powder money fur me; and so he did, as 
Fowlei told me. And he gave C’lieke money, as 
1 hade him ; and also to a bookbinder, as Balmain 
can tell ; and to divets others at that time, I re¬ 
member not to whom. The Laid Admiral told 
me these tilings before, at divers times, twice or 
tlinrc. Fowler oftentimes said to me. Ye must, 
thank my Lord Admiral for gentleness that he 
showed von, and for his money, and was always 
praising of him.” in another paper, Edward 
speaks ot Seymour as trying to prejudice him 
against the Protector, by tepiesenting the expe¬ 
dition to Scotland, m which he was then engaged, 
as a very foolish and wasteful business. “ At the 
return of m\ lord, lity uncle,” he goes on, “ tl^e 
Lord Admiral said I was too bashful m mine nwiti 
matters; and asked me. why 1 did not speak to 
hear rules, as other kings do. I said 1 needed 
not, lor I yvas yvell enough. When he went into 
his country he desired me, that if anything 
W(, re said against him, I should not believe it till 
he came himself.” That Edward, however, yvas 
not a mere passive recipient in these money deal¬ 
ings with his uncle, appears from another paper in 
this collection, being a letter written by the king’s 
coiiinumd, in June, 1547, to the Lord Admiral, by 
howler. After conveying to Seymour some warm 
expressions of regard from his nephew—who had 
desired him to say, “ that his mind and love, not- 
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withstanding your absence, is towards your lord- 
ship as much as to any man w ithin England”— 
the writer proceeds : “ Also his grace w illed me to 
write to your lordship, desiring you, as jour lord- 
ship has willed him to do, if he lack nnv money to 
send to your lordship. His grace desires you, if 
you conveniently may, to let. him have some looney. 

I asked his grace what sum 1 should write to your 
lordship for; his grace would name no sum, hut 
as it pleased yuur lordship to send him, for he de¬ 
termines to give it awav, but to whom he yv ill not 
tell me ns yet.” “ The king’s majesty,'’ it is 
added, in a stjlc of some importunity, “ desires 
your lordship to send him this money as shuttle as 
you ran ; and because jour lordship may credit 
me the better, his giaee has written in the begin¬ 
ning of tnv letter himself.” The paper accord¬ 
ingly has the. following words written by Eduard 
ill his own hand, and with his name subsetibed : 
“ I commend me to you, my lord, and pray y ou to 
credit this writer.” To this we may subjoin, from 
the same repository, a part ol the testimony ot the 
Manjuess of Dorset, afterwards Duke of Suffolk, 
who yvas examined principally touching; anolhei of 
the charges brought against Seymour—-his under¬ 
taking to marry the king at Ins own yvill and plen- 
sute, and endeayoiiimg to seduce the Manpiess to 
Ins interests by a promise that Edward should lie 
united to his daughter, the Lady Jane firry. 
Dorset declares, “ that the king's majesty hath 
divers times made his moan unto him, saying that 
my uncle of Somerset deideth very hardly yvith 
me, and keepeth me so stiail that 1 cannot have 
money at my yvill; hut my Lord Admiral Imth 
sends me money mid gives me money.” These 
revelations illustrate the characters both ot tic¬ 
king and Somerset, as well as the doings of the 
Lord Admiral. 

Intimation of Seymour’s piaetiees was given to 
his brother w hile he was ill Scotland ill September, 
1 547, hv Facet, who had previously lemnnstiated 
with the Admiral on the eouisc he was pursuing, 
and pointed out. to him, ineffectually, its iiunoiis 
tendency. Burnet express!) asseits that it was 
this intelligence which brought the Piotcclnr back 
“ so abruptly and disadvantageous!).” It is un¬ 
certain whether there was any reconciliation lies 
tween them before the pailiament met in Novem¬ 
ber; hut, soon after, matters were brought to a 
crisis, by the. Lord Admiral’s project of inducing 
the king to write the letter lecoinnieiidmg his ap¬ 
pointment. as governor of the royal person. Bin- 
net’s narrative—the authority for which does not. 
appear—would seem to imply that the letter had 
been actually copied and subscribed b) the king, 
but this is inconsistent both with what the Admiral 
is made to say in his answer to the charges of tin- 
council, and with Edward’s own account. When 
the council discovered what he was about, they 
sent some of their members to confer witli him m 
his brother’s name, and to urge him to proceed no 
farther ; but he refused to listen to them ; and 
he paid ns little regard to an order of the council 



which was then issued Summonin'!; him to appear 
betote them. When tliev pasted a resolution, 
howevt't', that he should he sent to the Tower, and 
deprived of all his oilier*, lie deemed it prudent to 
make his submission; and, for the present, the 
affair ended hv a seemingly perfect reconciliation 
being etfeeted l)etw||<n the two brothers. In the 
course of the following ycai, as we have seen, the 
Admiral was gratified hv a grant of a large addition 
to his revenues from the crown. 

Hut. neither this bribe nor the escape lie had 
made drew Seymour from the path of his restless 
ambition. We have seen, that before the end of 
this same \ear he had again begun to practise 
upon tlie king and the persons about, his majesty 
hv secret gilts of monev. For some time, how¬ 
ever, he restrained his hold and haughty temper 
so far as not to commit himself m any direct 
attempt to upset Ins brothel's power. While he 
was thus lying m wait for what the eouise of 
events might produce, his wife, the Queen-dow¬ 
ager Catherine, died, after giving both to a 
daughter, on the hist day of September, 151 St. 
Ftom some expressions that, fell front hci in 
her last hours, a suspicion arose that she had been 
poisoned or otheiwise madc#wav with hv the act. 
of her husband ; hut we are not entitled, from 
anything that is known of Seymour, to think i! 
probable that he could he guilty ol so black a 
crime as this ; and the circumstances, as far as 
they have come down to us, do not lend any coun¬ 
tenance to a surmise which the partiality of some 
modern writers to the memory of the one brother 
seems chiefly to have inclined them to adopt 
against the other. Among the. documents respect¬ 
ing the ull’air of the Loid Adiniml punted in the 
Ibirghlev Capers is the “ Confession” of F.li/.a- 
beth Lady T\rwhit, who relates a scene at which 
she was present in (hitherine’s bed-chamber two 
days before her death. “ At my coming to her 
m the morning,” savs this- witness, “ she asked 
me where I had been so long, and said unto me 
she did fear such tilings m herself that she was 
sure she could not live; whereunto! answered, 
as I thought, that 1 saw no likelihood ol death in 
her. She then, having inv hold Admiral hv the 
hand, and divers others standing hv, spoke these 
words, partly, as 1 took it., idly: ‘Mv Lady Tyr- 
whit, 1 am not well handled, for those that he 
about me caret!) not forme, hut staiideth laughing 
at mygnef; and the more good ! will to them, 
the less good they will to me.’ Whercunto my 
Lord Admiral answered, ‘Why, sweetheart, 1 would 
you no hint.’ And she said to him again aloud, ‘ No, 
mv lord, I think so aod immediately she said to 
him in his ear, 4 But, mv lord, you have given me 
many shrewd taunts.’ Those words I perceived she 
spake with good memory, and very sharply and 
earnestly, for her mind was sore unquielcd.” Her 
husband afterwards laid himself down by her on 
the bed “ to look if he could pacify her unquiet- 
ness w ith gentle communication ;” but he hud 
not spoken more than three or four words to her, 


when she answered him “ very roundly and 
shortly,” saying that she would have given a thou¬ 
sand marks it she could have had her full talk 
with “ IJevvvhe” the day of her delivciv ; “ hut | 
rlur-t not,” she added, “ fur fear of displeasing of 
you.” In this way she continued to talk for about 
an hour, Lady Tyruhit and others remaining in 
the loom. There, is nothing here like any charge ot 
foul phiv made against, the Admiral by his w ife ; she 
evidently complains of some neglect or mismanage¬ 
ment at the time of her delivery, probably several 
days before; nor wifs her death sudden, as if she 
had been poisoned or otherwise made away with. 
This account, however, sufficiently proves that 
Queen Catherine was not more liappv with hei 
third husband, whom she married for love, than 
she had been with her second, whose hand she 
had accepted from vanity ; and it will appear that 
she had abundant cause for feeling what she ex¬ 
pressed on her death-bed—that those who were 
about her eared but little for her. 

“ It is objected and laid unto your charge,” sat 
the council, in one of their articles exhibited 
against the Lord Admiral, “that you have not 
only, before ton married the queen, attempted and 
gone about to marry the king’s majesty’s sister, 
the Lady Fdizabcth, second inheritor m reiiiamdei 
to the crown, but also, being then let (hindered) 
hv the hold 1’rutector and otheis of the council, 
sithcnec that time, both in the life of the queen 
continued four old labour and love, and after her 
death, hv secret and crafty means, practised to 
achieve the said pm [lose of marrying the said Lady 
Elizabeth, to the danger of the king’s majesty's 
person, and peril of the state of the same.” The 
evidence contained m the Jlurghlev Papers, if it, 
does not completely sustain tins charge, at least 
supplies a very interesting and lcmarkablc. chapter 
in llie biography of the great Elizabeth, It should 
appear that Seymour, whatever were his designs 
upon the pithccss, had in Ins interest, or, at anv 
rate, as favourably disposed to lum as he could 
desire, no less convenient a personage, than her 
higlmess’s governess, a Mrs. Catherine Ashley. 
Thomas Parr), the, cofferer of the princess's house¬ 
hold, relates a conversation lie had with this ladv, 
in which she admitted to him that even the 
Duchess of Somerset had found great fault with 
iier “ for my Lady Elizabeth’s going in a night in 
v»bargc upon Thames, and for other light parts,” 
and hud told iier, in consequence, that she was not 
woithy to have the governance of a king’s 
daughter. On the subject of the court paid by the 
Adtnual to the princess, “1 do remember also,” 
says Parry, “ she told me that the Admiral loved 
her but too well, and had so done a good while, 
and that the queen was jealous on her and hint, m 
so much that one time the queen, suspecting the 
often access of the Admiral to the Lady Eliza¬ 
beth’s grace, came suddenly upon them when 
they were all alone, he having her in his arms, 
wherefore the queen fell out both with the Lord 
Admiral and with her grace also. And hereupon 
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the queen called Mrs. Ashley to her, mul told her 
fanev in that matter; and of this was much dis¬ 
pleasure.” At this time, it appear--, the princess 
was Initio will, the queen; 1ml, immediately after 
the above ineidimt, she either remou-d of her ow n 
accoid, or was sent away. Hut Mis. Ashley may he 
allowed to speak tor herself, at least in so far as 
her somewhat nancly expressed details will bear 
to la- qooted. In her “ Confes-ion,” in whieli of 
nun si- she conie-ses as little as possible against 
heiself, she stales that, at fhelsea, immediately 
alter lie was married to the queen, the Admiral 
11-1 d liequcntly to come into the Lady Elizabeth’s 
i h imk’hhefoie she was ready, and sometimes be- 
loie she was out of lied. If s!ie weie up, he. 
would slap hei familiaih on the hack or on the 
hips ; “ and if slic were in her bed, he would put 
opt u the emtaiiis and hid her good morrow, and 
make as though he would ('nine at her ; and she 
would eo further in the bed, so that he could not 
come at her. And one morning he stiuvc to have 
]ii -id hei m her bed.” At this last and some 
oihei 111 - 1 inees of boldness Mis. Ashley professes 
to have been dulv shocked, and to hate u-huked 
the Admiral a- lie deserted. Sometimes, if she 
mat he believed, the queen took part with her 
liu-hand in these boisteiou- fieidoms. On two 
loomings, at llanttoi lb, they came together into 
the chainin'! of the prmce.-s before she was up, 
when both fell to tickling hir as she lav in bed, 
Mrs, Ashley heme, with her. “ Another time at 
llanwoith m the garden, lie wiated (wrestled) 
with her, and cut her gown in an bundled pieces, 
UHig black cloth ; and when she came up this 
exanimate chid with her; and hei grace answered, 
she could not do with all, for the queen held her 
while the land Admiral cut it. Another time, at 
01 k l.-ea, the Lady Elizabeth, hearing the pi irate 
lock undo, knowing that he would come m, ran 
out of her bed to her maidens, and thgn went be¬ 
lli nil the curtain of the bed, the maidens being 
there; and nvy lord tarried to have her come out— 
she cannot tell how long.” Other instances of 
the Admiral’s audacity are given, but these may 
seive as sullieient specimens. Mrs. Ashley admits 
she had reason to suppose that the Queen was 
je ilous of the familiarity betwixt her husband and 
the princess ; and “ she saitli also, that Mr. Ash¬ 
ley, her husband, hath divers times given this cul¬ 
minate warning to take heed, for he did fear tliftt* 
the Lady Elizabeth did hear some’ affection to mv 
Lord Admiral ; she seemed to he well pleased 
therewith ; and sometimes she would blush when 
he were spoken of.” Elizabeth also makes her 
“Confession” among tile rest; hut it lelates 
merely to what had passed between her and Mrs. 
Ashley after the queen’s death, on the subject of 
thi> Lord Admiral’s wish to marry her, and, as 
might he expected, contains nothing to her own 
disadvantage. She maintains that Mrs. Ashley 
never advised the marriage except oil condition H 
should prove agreeable to the I’rotictor and the 
council. In a letter, however, which she wrote 
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from Hatfield to the Protector in January, 1549, 
while the proceedings against Seymour were in 
progress, she mentions a circumstance whieli we 
should not otherwise have known-—namely, that 
umuiurs had got abroad that she was “ in the 
Tower and with child by my Lord Admiral.” 
These imputations she declares to lie “ shamef ' 
slanders,” and requests that, to put them down, 
she may he allowed to come immediately to eouit, 
“ that I may show myself theie,” she says, “ as 1 
am.” It appears, however, that all these exami¬ 
nations gave her no little disturbance mid alarm, 
though, young as she was—only entering upon her 
sixteenth year—she bore herself, in the delicate 
and dillieult position in whieli she was thereby 
placed, with a wonderful deal of the courage anil 
politic management that she evinced on so many 
occasions m her after life. Sir Robert Tyrwhi't. 
(the husband of the Lady Tyrwhil already men¬ 
tioned), who had been sent to Hatfield by Somer¬ 
set to watch her, and try what he could’get out of 
her, lelates in one >f his dispatches to the Pro¬ 
tector, that when she was first informed of Ashley 
iind l’ariy having been sent to the Tower, “ she 
was marvellous abashed, and did weep very ten¬ 
derly a long time, demanding of my Lady Browne 
whether they had confessed anything or not.” 
When Tyrwhil, however, afterwards went to her, 
and having pointed out to her what sort of dia¬ 
meters Mis. Ashley and the others were, would 
have had her “ open all things herself;” assuriii" 
her that, if she did so, “all the evil and shame 
should lie ascribed to them, and her youth consi¬ 
dered, both with the king’s majesty, your grace, 
and the whole council,” she would confess nothing ; 
“ and yet,” adds the writer, “ do I see it m her 
face that she is guilty.” The next day T\rvvhil 
writes that he had asked her if she would have 
married the Lord Admiial, had the council given 
their eon.-ent; to which she instantly replied, 
with a spirit, “that she would not tell him vvliat 
her mind was therein,” and demanded “ what .,c 
meant, and who hade him ask that question. 

“ She hath a vciy good wit,” concludes the baffled 
interrogator, “ and nothing is gotten of her hut by 
great policy.” A few days uftei wards the con¬ 
fessions of Parry and Ashley were put into her 
hands. “ At the reading of Mrs. Ashley’s letter,” 
writes Tyrwhil to his employer, “ she was much 
abashed, and half hnathlcss or she could read it 
to an end, and perused all their names perfectly, 
and knew both Mrs. Ashley’s hand and the 
cnfl'erei’s hand w ith half a sight; so that fully she 
thmkcth they have both coldersed all they know,” 
It is remarkable that, not long after this, we find 
her highness interesting heiself -evidently with 
more anxiety than she cares to avow—in behalf of 
her governess, who was still detained a prisoner in 
the Tower. A letter is extant, written by iier to 
.Somerset in March, in which she entreats tmt his 
lordship and the rest of the council will be ‘ good 
unto her” (Mrs. Ashley)—grounding her request 
upon tluee reasons, which i-he states with most 
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elaborate formality. “ First,” she begins, “ be¬ 
cause that she bath been with me a long time 
and many years, and bath taken great labour and 
pain in bringing of me up in learning and ho¬ 
nesty and this reason is piously illustrated and 
fortified by a long quotation from St. Gregory. 
“ The second,” she proceeds, “ is because that 
whatsoever she hath done in tnv Lord Admiral’s 
matter, as concerning the maniage of me, she did 
it because, knowing him to be one of the council, 
she thought he would not go about any such thing 
without lie had the council’s consent thereunto; 
for I have heard her many times say that she 
would never have me. marry in any place without 
your grace's and the council’s consent.” Thiidlv, 
she says, people, seeing that one she loved sowcll 
is in such a [dace, will, and do think that, she is 
not clear of guilt herself, but that it is pardoned in 
her.* It is difficult not to. suspect that, there lay 
concealed some other reasons behind these which 
are set forth in such ostentatious array. 

The Lord Admiral’s renewal of his pretensions 
to the hand of Elizabeth after the death of his 
queen, seems to have at. once brought matters to 
another open quarrel between him and bis brother. 
The Marquess of Northampton, one of the persons 
whom he had sought to seduce to a participation 
ill his designs, relates in his examination, or con¬ 
fession, that Seymour had told him “ he was cre¬ 
dibly informed that my Lord Protector lmd said 
he would clap him in the Tower if lie went to my 
Lady Elizabeth.” These threats, and the obstacle 
that presented itself to his schemes in the clause 
of the late king’s will which provided that if 
cither of the princesses should marry without the 
consent of the council, she should forfeit her right 
of succession, roused all the natural impetuosity 
and violence of his temper, and drove him again 
to intrigues and plots, and other measures of des¬ 
peration. One \Vightman, who held an office in 
his establishment, stated to the council that he and 
others of Ins friends had earnestly dissuaded him 
” fioin writing of such sharp and unsavoury let¬ 
ters to my Lord Protector’s grace,” but without 
effect ; “ for, if he had once conceived opinion by 
his own persuasions, neither lawyer nor other 
could turn him.” It is asserted, that seeing he 
could not otherwise achieve his object, he resolved 
to seize the king’s person, and to carry him 
away to his castle of Ilolt, in Denbighshire, one 
of the properties he bad acquired by the late 
royal giant; that, for the furtherance of this and 
his ulteiior designs, he had confederated with 
various noblemen and others,—had taken measures 
to secure the support of “ the head yeomen and 
ringleaders of certain counties,”—had surrounded 
himself with a much more numerous array of re¬ 
tainers than was cither permitted by the laws, or 
necessary or convenient for his service, place, or 
estate ; that he had so travailed in the matter as 
to have put himself in a condition to raise an army 
of ten thousand men out of his own tenantry and 
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other immediate adherents, in addition to the forces 
of his friends; and that he had got ready money 
enough to pay and maintain the said ten thousand 
men for a month.* “ It is further objected and 
laid to your charge,” say the council, “ that your 
deputy steward and other your ministers of the 
TIolt, in the countv of Denbigh, have now, against 
Christmas last pas!, at the said Holt, made such 
provision of wheat, mall, heel’, and other such things 
ns be necessary for the sustenance of a great num¬ 
ber of men, making also, by all the means pos¬ 
sible, a great mass of money; insomuch that all 
the country doth greatly marvel at it, and the mote 
because your servants have spread Turnouts abroad 
that the king’s majesty was dead ; whereupon the 
country is in a great maze, doubt, and expectation, 
looking for some broil, and would have been more, 
if, at this present bv vour apprehension, it had not 
been stayed.”f He is also charged with having, 
in various ways, abused his authority and povvet- 
as Lord Admiral, and of having actually lakcn 
part with pirates against the lawful trader, “ ie 
though,” says one of the articles, ” you were autho¬ 
rised to he the chief pirate, and to have had all the 
advantage they could bring unto vou.”| All tlie-e 
proceedings, it is affirmed, were ‘Mo mmooliioi 
end and purpose but, after a title gotten to the 
crown, and your parly made strong both by sea 
and land, with furniture of men and money suffi¬ 
cient, to have aspired to the dignity royal li\ some 
heinous ciitrrpnse against the king's Majesty’s 
person.”§ The council do not venture to include 
in their indictment what Burnet has set down as 
one of the Lord Admiral’s chief climes, his having 
” openly complained that his brother intended to 
enslave the nation, and make himself master ol 
all ;” as a glaring proof of which lie partieiilailv 
pointed to a force of (Herman lansquenets which 
the Protector had brought over and kept in 
his pav. Sirypc affirms that “ he spread abroad 
sundry slanders touching the king's person, the 
Lord Protector, and the whole state of the council ; 
and they so vile as not fit to be repeated.” It ap¬ 
pears, from the Burgldey Papers, that the immediate 
occasion.of proceedings being taken against Sey¬ 
mour was a confession made to the conned by Sn 
William Sharington, master of the mint at. Bristol, 
who had been taken up and examined on a 
cjliarge of clipping, coining base money, and other 
frauds. Sharington had been, in the first, instance, 
defended by the Admiral, who, it appears, was bis 
debtor to a considerable amount; but lie eventual I v 
admitted bis guilt, and informed the council, in 
addition, that lie bad been in league with the Ad¬ 
miral to supply him with money for the designs 
that have just been recounted. There can be no 
doubt that Sharington made this confession to save 
his own life ; in point of fact, he was, after a short 
time, not only pardoned, but restored to his formei 
appointment. But the Admiral was instantly (10th 
January, 1549) sent so the Tower. Burnet re- 
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minks that (he warrant was signed by the Earl of 
Southampton as well as by all the other members 
oi the privy council, so that that lord “ was now, 
in outward appearance, reconciled to the Protec¬ 
tor.” The ex-chancellor, however, as we shall 
find, was not thus induced to forget his ejec¬ 
tion from office two years before. As for Sey¬ 
mour, be bad now no chance of escape. Aban¬ 
doned by eveiy friend on earth, lie lay passive and 
helpless in Ins prison-house* while, “ many com¬ 
plaints,” as llurnet observes, “being usually 
lumiyhl against a sinking man," all who sought 
to make their own positions more scenic, or to 
advance themselves in court favour, hastened to 
add their contribution to the. charges or the evi¬ 
dence bv w hich he was to lie destroyed. Attempts 
wcic made to peisuade. him to submit himself. 
In woihmg both upon his fetus and his hopes; 
hut he would confess no part of the. treasonable 
discus imputed to him. Then- is, indeed, no 
pioof 01 piohalulity whatever that his views ex~ 
kit-sled to anything beyond the supplanting of 
Sumr} set ; it was a struggle, for ascendancy be¬ 
tween the two Inotbets, and nothing more. The 
pioeeedmus taken against the accused were, from 
the hetininmg to tin. end, a Hag)ant violation of all 
law and |u~fev. Alter he had been seveial times 
.-.in tlv ( \<>n 11 tit-el, w it limit anything material being 
rviiaclcd fjnin him, by deputations of the poxy 
(ouneil, on tlie third of l'ehrnarv the whole eonne.il 
proceeded in a body to the Tower, with the Htatges 
against him drawn out in thirty-three articles, to 
( udeavoui to bring him to submission. Hut to all 
ilu ir threats and persuasions he insisted, as he hud 
all along done, upon an open trial, and being 
brought face to face with Ins accusers. At last lie 
so tar yielded to their importunities as to say that, 
if they would leave the articles with him, he would 
consider of them ; hut even with this proposal 
tlit-v refused to comply. 'Fite next (Jay, “ after 
dinner,” the lord chancellor, in the presence of 
the other count illors, “ opened the matter to the 
King, and delivered his opinion for leaving it to the 
parliament.’* It is pretended that this was the 
first time the subject had been mentioned—at letup, 
at the council-board—to Edwaid ; and, tucrefore, 
the greater admiration was called forth by the 
prompt judgment of the youthful sovereign, and 
the equanimity with which he consented to sacri¬ 
fice Ins unde, to the public weal. After each (fi* 
the other councillors had expressed itis approba¬ 
tion of the course recommended by the chancellor, 
and, last of all, the Protector, who protested “this 
was a most sorrowful business to him, hut, were 
it son or brother, he must prefer his majesty’s 
safety to them, for he weighed his allegiance more 
than his blood,” his majesty answered, “ We 
perceive that there are great things objected and 
bud to my Lord Admiral, my uncle, and they tend 
to treason ; and we perceive that you require lmt 
justice to be done ; we think it reasonable, and we 
"ill that you pioceed according to your request.” 

Winch words,” as it is expressed in the entry in 


the council-book quoted by Burnet, “ coming so 
suddenly from bis grace's mouth, of his own 
motion, as the lords might well perceive, they were 
marvellously rejoiced, and gave tlu: king most 
hearty praise and thanks.” The very next, day, 
a hill of attainder against the Lord Admiral was 
brought into the House, of Lords; all the judges 
and the king’s counsel gave it as their opinion that 
the articles amounted to treason; various lords, 
who had already made depositions against the ac¬ 
cused, repeated their evidence; and the hill was 
at hist passed without a divi-iou. Somerset him¬ 
self was present til. each reading. On the same 
day (the 27th) it was sent down to the Commons. 
But here it encountered at first considerable oppo¬ 
sition. “ Many argued against, attainders in ab¬ 
sence, and thought it. an odd way, that some peers 
should rise up m their places in their own house, 
and relate somewhat to the slander of another, and 
that he should be thereupon attainted ; therefore it 
Was pressed that it might lie done by a trial, and 
that the Admiral should be brought to the bar, and 
he heard plead for himself.”* This hesitation 
was at first attempted to be met by a message 
from (he other House, lepeating, what lmd been 
intimated when the bill was first sent down, that 
the lords who were acquainted with the facts 
would, if required, repeat their evidence before 
the Commons. But it was not deemed requisite 
even to go through this formality. On the -1th of 
March a message, came from the king, which 
stated that “ he thought it. was not necessary 
to send for the Admiral and thereupon the 
bill was agreed to, in a House of about four 
hundred mem hers, not more than ten or twelve 
voting in the negative.f The parliament having 
been prorogued on the 14th—on which day the 
royal assent was given to the. bill—on the. 1 7th 
the council issued the warrant for the Admiral’s 
execution. Burnet notices it. as “a little odd’’ 
that, this order of blood should he signed by 
Craiimer—a thing which liesavs was contiary to 
the canon law ; lmt he makes no remark upon 
what will appear to most persona a still stranger 
indecorum, and a violation almost of the law of 
nature—that the first name attached to it. should 
he that of the condemned man’s own brother! J 
The Bishop of Ely was immediately sent to con¬ 
vey to Seymour the determination of the govern¬ 
ment, and “ to instruct and teach him the best he 
could to the quiet and patient suffering of justice." 
The bishop reported to the council that the pri¬ 
soner “ inquired Mr. Latimer to come to linn , 
the day of execution to be. deferred ; certain of bis 
setvants tube with him ; his daughter to be with 
my Lady Duchess of Suffolk to he brought up ; 
and such like.§ To these requests the council in- 

• Burnet. 

+ Sti\ jif, in bis notes to Hayward, pp 301, 302, bn* jjiven .» full 
aeeouitl ol these proceedings from the Journal-' ol the two Donnes, 
to prove " how fauly be (the Admit»1) was judged .ind d« -ill with m 
the parliament 1” 

t ^ee it as published by Burnet himself m his Collection of Un¬ 
cords 

§ Eutrv in Council book, printed by Strvpe, Cedes. Mem u. 
20 /. 
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strueted their secretary to write, “ their resolute 
answer to the said Lord Admiral by which ap¬ 
pears to he meant that they put their negative 
upon most of them. The, execution took place on 
"Wednesday, the 20th, on Tower Hill, when Sey¬ 
mour died protesting that lie had never committed 
or meant any treason against the. king or the 
realm.* It should appear that he was attended, 
as he had requested, in Ins last moments by La¬ 
timer, whose zeal transported him to indulge in 
a very extraordinary stiain of remark, both on his 
death and his life, in a sermon lie preached before 
the king a few days after. It was commonly ob¬ 
served, it seems, that the Admiral had died very 
boldly, and that “he would not have (lone so, had 
lie not been in a just quarrel.’’ This Latimer de¬ 
clares to he “ a deceivable argument.” “ This I will 
say,” he'proceeds, “ if they ask me wluit ] think of 
Ins death, that he died very dangerously, irksomely, 
horribly.” And then he relates the following 
story : “ The man, being in the Tower, wrote cer¬ 
tain papers, which I saw myself. They were two 
little ones, one to my Lady Mary’s grace, and 
another to my Lady Elizabeth’s grace, tending to 
this end, that they should conspire against my 
I ami Protector’s grace." As he was about to lay 
his head on the block, he was overheatd desiring 
the servant of the. lieutenant, of the Tower to bid 
his own servant speed the thing that he wot of. 
“ 11 is servant, confessed these two papers, and they 
were found in a shoe, of his. They weie so sewen 
between the soles of a vetted shoe. lie made his 
ink so craftily, and with such workmanship, as 
the like hath not been seen.” “ I was a prisoner 
in the Tower myself,” exclaims the preacher, 
quite excited hv this wonderful ink, “ and I could 
never invent to make ink so. It is a wonder to 
hear of his subtility. lie made his pen of the 
aiglet of a point that he plucked from his hose. 

. . . What would he have done, if lie had iived 
still, that went about this gear when he laid his 
head on the block, at the end of Ins life V” The 
servant, it seems, was also executed, and, to the 
last, adhered to what he had said about the letters, 
which, indeed, was unnecessary, if the letters, as 
is afiitmed, were actually found in the shoe. But 
copies of them would have been more satisfactory 
evidence as to the writer’s intentions than ho¬ 
nest Latimer’s perhaps somewhat prejudiced de¬ 
scription of their contents. lie goes on to admit 
that Seymour, before lie died, “ had commenda¬ 
tions to the king, and spake many words of his 
majesty.” But this, he says, hath been the 
common wont of all traitors. He had often 
heard much of the wicked course of the un¬ 
fortunate man’s life : one reported instance of his 
profligacy he relates, from the time of first 
hearing which, lie says, “ I looked ever what 
would he his end—w lmt would become of him.” 
'• lie was,” concludes the zealous orator, sum¬ 
ming up his judgment in a way in which the 
facts he alleges certainly do not bear him out, “ a 

• Stow. 
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man furthest, from the fear of God that ever I 
knew or heard of in England. ... I have heard 
say he was of the opinion that he believed not the 
immortality of the soul,—-that, he was not right 
in the matter.”* Some additional touches are 
given to the picture in another sermon r—“ I have 
heard say, when that good Queen (Catherine Parr) 
that is gone, had ordained in her house daily 
prayer both before noon and after noon, the Ad¬ 
miral gets him out, of the way, like a mole digging 
in the earth. lie shyll he Lot's w ife to me us long 
as I live. ITe was a covetous man, an horrible 
covetous man; I would there were no mo in Eng¬ 
land. lie was an ambitious man ; 1 would there 
were no mo in England. lie was a seditious man, 
ft contemner of Common Prayer; I would there 
were no mo in England. He is gone ; I would 
he had left none behind him.” In ambition and 
covetousness, if not in contempt of the Common 
Prayer, Seymour, it is to he feared, did leave at 
least one man behind him who was fully his 
match. His daughter, of whom Queen Catherine 
had died in childbed, was an infant of scarce six 
months old when she lost her second parent ; soon 
after which event she was, as her father had re¬ 
quested, committed to the charge of the Duchess 
of Suffolk. As the child was utterly pcnnyless, as 
well as an orphan, her uncle, the wealthy and 
powerful Lord Protector, in thus consigning her to 
the hands of strangers, promised that an annual 
sum should he allowed for her maintenance, and 
that a quantity of plate and other furniture which 
she had had in her nursery should he sent along 
with her to the house of the Duchess of Suffolk. 
It will hardly he believed that, neither the allow¬ 
ance in money nor even the plate and other articles 
could he got for many mouths out of the hard 
gripe of Somerset mul his duchess: indeed, it is 
more than probable they never were obtained. 
Strvpe has printed a letter written in the end of 
August of this year hv the Duchess of Suff olk to 
Cecil, who held the office of master of requests to 
the Protector, earnestly repeating a solicitation, 
which she appears to have frequently urged be¬ 
fore, that the engagements the Protector had 
made might he performed. The charge of the 
child and her attendants bore hard on the resources 
of the duchess, whose income was but limited, and 
was subjected, it seems, at this time to the pres¬ 
sure of other unusual demands. Theie is no evi¬ 
dence that her appeals had any effect; but if 
Somerset ever did make any allowance for the 
support of liia niece, he was very soon delivered 
from the burden, for in a few months more the 
poor child followed its parents to the grave. 

The tragedy of the Lord Admiral was followed 
hv a summer of popular tumult and confusion, 
such as had not been know n in England since the 
rebellion of Jack Cade, almost exactly a hundred 
years before. Several causes of various kinds 
concurred at this crisis to throw the peasantry in 

* Latimer’* Fourth Seimon, m the first edition n( his set metis 
8vo. The juwsaye is erased m subsequent editions. 
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all parts of the country into a state of extraordi- I 
nary excitability, or what may be called a predis¬ 
position to disorder and insurrection. The follow¬ 
ing passage occurs in a letter written by the Pro¬ 
tector himself:—“The causes and pretences of 
these uproars and risings are divers and uncertain, 
and so full of variety almost in every camp (as 
they call them), that it is hard to write what it is; 
as, ye know is like to be of people without head 
and rule, and that would have they wot not what. 
Some crieth, Pluck down enclosures and parks; 
some for their commons; others pretend the 
religion ; a number would rule another while, and 
direct things as the gentlemen have done; and, 
indeed, all have conceived a wonderful hate against 
ecntlcmcu, and taketh them all as their enemies. 
The ruffians among them and the soldiers, which 
be the chief doers, look for spoil. So that it seem- 
eth no other thing but a plague and a fury amongst 
the vilest and worst sort of men.”*' The discon¬ 
tent of the people, in fact, as usually happens, ap¬ 
pears to have originated in their actual sufferings, 
although it may have been blown into a flame by 
provocations addressed chiefly to their fancies anil 
prejudices, and, of course, would then be apt to 
catch at w hatever principle or arrangement chanced 
to come in its way in any part of the whole ma¬ 
chine of government or of society. One leading 
noise of the economical embarrassment and dis- 
tiess in which the kingdom was at this time in¬ 
volved, appears to have been the excessive de¬ 
preciation which the currency had undergone in 
the course of the late and the present reigns. 
This must necessarily have enhanced the nominal 
prices of the necessaries of life, and, if wages did 
not rise in proportion, must have pressed with 
cruel severity upon the labouring classes. But 
the rise of the remuneration for labour which, in 
a natural and healthy state of things^ would have 
accompanied the rise of the money prices of all 
other things, is asserted to have been prevented in 
the present case by certain peculiar circumstances, 
which acted partly so as to diminish employment 
or the demand for labour, partly so as to augment 
the numbers of persons dependent upon labour 
So that at the very moment at which an unusual 
exertion was needed on the purt of the labouring 
population to resist the mischievous tendency of 
the depreciation of the coinage, came from 
opposite quarters an infliction of unwonted debility 
and helplessness. The cause that principally 
diminished the demand for labour is affirmed 
to have been the conversion of land from tillage to 
pasturage which was promoted by the increasing 
price of wool. It is certain that this change in 
the agriculture of the country was a subject of 
general complaint throughout a great part of the 
sixteenth century, and repeated attempts were 
even made by the legislature to restrain its pro¬ 
gress, so that we must believe it to have actually, 
or at least apparently, taken place to some extent. 

* I’nnUMl b, lJurnetin CoL of Kec. from origitml iu Cotton. MS. 
Uu'lii II in. 
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But we are inclined to think that its real effect 
upon the market of labour was greatly exaggerated 
in the popular imagination. It is, at least, not 
very easy to reconcile the alleged evil of dimi¬ 
nished employment thence arising, with the nearly 
equally loud and frequent complaints which are at 
the same time made of the diminution of the popu¬ 
lation which is asserted to have followed from the 
same cause. It may have produced some tempo¬ 
rary derangement of the market of labour—of 
itself an evil certainly of no light magnitude— 
but it could scarcely in the general result have' 
diminished employment or lowered wages; and, if 
it operated by reducing the numbers of the people, 
it must have had the very contrary effects. The 
fact, however, appears to have been that whatever 
depression took place in the wages of labour was 
occasioned by an augmentation of the supply—in 
other words, by an i ns reuse in the number of ap¬ 
plicants for employment, or of persons dependent 
upon their labour for the means of existence. We 
must return to this subject in a subsequent chapter, 
and can only touch very lightly upon it here; hot 
we may observe, that the number of personshaving 
the commodity called labour to dispose of had, 
from a succession of causes, been on the increase 
in England for the last two centuries. So long as 
the system of villcnage subsisted in its integrity, 
there could, properly speaking, he no market of 
labour, in so fur, at least, as regalded the business 
of agriculture, then constituting the great field of 
the national industry ; the labourer then slood in 
the relation of a mere machine, requiring, indeed, 
like other machines, to he fed and maintained, but 
having nothing more to do with the disposal of his 
labour than a modern steam-engine. The decay, 
and eventually the extinction of villcnage, first 
gave birth, as lias been already shown, both to 
freedom of labour and to pauperism,.—culled into 
being at once the two classes of labourers for hire 
and paupers or beggars, which are really only 
the two divisions of one great class, that of the 
persons whose only exchangeable possession is 
their labour;—the former being those who bine 
been able to dispose of this commodity, the latter 
those who have not. Every change that after¬ 
wards slinpt any of the old attachments that had 
kept men practically fixed to the laud, though not 
perhaps by any absolutely legal bond, added to the 
number of both of these seelionsof the population. 
This was one of the effects of the breaking up of 
the old Norman feudalism in the reign of Henry 
VII., by the new facilities given to the great land¬ 
holders of alienating their estates. It was also 
one of the effects of the overthrow of die old eccle¬ 
siastical system in the last and the present reign. 
The numerous monastic establishments all had, as 
well as the great landholders, their crowds of re¬ 
tainers and dependents—partly tenants and ser¬ 
vants who lived upon their estates, partly pau¬ 
pers and mendicants, who were fed by their 
charity. There were also the inmates of the rcli 
gious houses themselves, male and female, a far 
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from insignificant addition. All these persons, or 
at least by far the greater number of them, were 
thrown loose from tenures of shelter and mainte¬ 
nance whiclunighl in the. ease of each of them be 
considered more or less fixed and sure, and were 
sent to swell the overflowing stream of that labour 
which had nothing but the ehune.es of the market 
to trust to. lienee would follow a glut of that 
commodity, or, at least, what, would appear to he, 
and have all the effect of a glut, in the complete 
dislocation or obstruction that, would be oceasiofied 
for a time, of the ancient conduits of supply and 
demand. And along with the other causes contri¬ 
buting to the same state of things may he men¬ 
tioned even the uprooting of old feelings, habits, 
and connexions bv the mere ferment excited in 
men’s minds by the preaching of the new opinions 
in religion, — fiercely resisted by many,—eagerly 
received by others,— and by not a few earned out 
into all the extravagances of fanaticism and even 
of licentiousness. It could not be but that this 
general state of excitement, amounting in many 
cases to enthusiasm or delirium, should have, made 
numbers of people impatient of all sober and re¬ 
gular industry, and set them adrift on the sea of 
life without either chart or aim. It is easy, from 
all this, Ui understand how the present insurrec¬ 
tion took the shape and the spirit it did. I Is chief 
cry soon came to be the restoiation of the old reli¬ 
gion, and vengeance against those who had wrought 
aud profited bv its downfall. The pncsts, of 
course, and other leaders of the Popish paitv, 
found it easy to turn the ga/.e of the exasperated 
people upon llie most immediate and obvious 
sources of their suHeiings, or what could he 
plausibly represented as such, and did not neglect 
so favourable an occasion of stirring up their most 
energetic feelings in behalf of the ancient system 
■—its pageants, its holidays, its venerable and 
affecting associations, as well as its. other recom¬ 
mendations of a more substantial kind—and against 
the innovations, which seemed only to have bene¬ 
fited a few of the upper classes at the expense of 
the areal mass of the nation. So that, although in 
some measure, from circumstances peculiar to 
itself, the present rising, as well as those in the 
reigns of Richard II. anil Henry VI., had, from 
the first, much of the character of a servile insurrec¬ 
tion— a revolt of the peasantry against the gentry— 
of the cultivators of the soil against its proprietors. 

From Holnished’s account, it would appear that 
ft proceeding on the part of the Protector, of very 
questionable wisdom, or, at any rate, managed 
with lint little discretion, was the spark that kindled 
the flame. This was a proclamation which he 
issued “ against enclosures, and taking in of fields 
and commons that were accustomed to lie open 
for the behoof of the inhabitants dwelling near to 
the same, who had grievously complained of gen¬ 
tlemen and others for taking from them the use of 
those fields and commons.” It is probable enough 
that some landholders may have acted in a harsh 
and oppressive munner in thus improving their 
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estates; but it does not appear that any legal rights 
wore generally violated ; nnd, at nil events, if they 
were, this royal proclamation itself was as illegal 
and unjust as anything that the landlords could 
have done. It settled the matter in a very sum¬ 
mary way indeed—simply commanding that all 
commons that bad been enclosed should, under a 
penalty, be laid open again by a certain day. 
“ But how well soever,” proceeds the chronicler, 
“ the setters forth of this proclamation meant, 
thinking thereby, pCrndventurc, to appease the 
grudge of the people that found themselves grieved 
with such enclosures, yet verily it turned not to 
the wished effect, but rather ministered occasion of 
a foul and dangerous disorder. For whereas there 
were few that obeyed the commandment, the un¬ 
advised people presuming upon their proclamation, 
thinking they should be borne out by them that 
had set it forth, rashly without order took upon 
them to redress the matter; and, assembling llient- 
stlvcs in unlawful wise, chose to them captains 
and leaders, broke open the enclosures, east down 
ditches, killed up the deer which they found in 
parks, spoiled and made havock after the manner 
of an open rebellion.” The. narratives of the com¬ 
mencement of the disturbances are singularly va¬ 
rious and einitradietorv. Holinslicd says the people 
first, began to “ play these parts” in Somersetshire, 
Buckinghamshire, Northamptonshire, Kent, F.ssex, 
and Lincolnshire. Burnet, following King Ed¬ 
ward’s Journal, states that the first rising was in 
Wiltshire, where Sir William Herbert, gathering 
some resolute men about him, dispersed the insur¬ 
gents, some of whom were slain; but that, soon 
after, the commons rose in Sussex, Hampshire, 
Kent, Gloucestershire, Suffolk, Warwickshire, 
Essex, Hertfordshire, Leicestershire, Worcester¬ 
shire, and Rutlandshire. Strype’s account is, that 
the first insurrection appeared in Hertfordshire, at 
North-hull hint Cheslnml; that then a greater 
lisingtook place in Somersetshire; and that, from 
thence, “ it proceeded into Gloucestershire, Whits, 
Hampshire, Sussex, Surrey, Worcester, Essex, 
Kent, and divers other places, as Oxon and Berks, 
mill in the westermost parts, and in the northern 
also, as in Yorkshire, and especially in Norfolk.” 
In fact, the convulsion, which probably broke out 
in different places nearly att.be same’time, seems 
have rapidly spread in all directions, till it had 
extended itself over the greater part of the king¬ 
dom. According to Burnet, the Protector’s pro¬ 
clamation against the inclosures, which was “ set 
out contrary to the mind of the whole council,” 
appeared offer the first risings in Whits and else¬ 
where; it was designed to pacify the people, and 
was accompanied with another, indemnifying or 
pardoning the insurgents for what was past, pro¬ 
vided they should carry themselves obediently for 
the future. “ Commissions,” proceeds the historian, 
“ were also sent everywhere, with an unlimited 
power to the commissioners to hear and determine 
all causes about enclosures, highways, and cottages. 
The vast power these commissioners assumed was 
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much complained of; the landlords said it was an 
invasion ol' their property, to subject them thus to 
die pleasure of those who were, sent to examine the 
matters, without proceeding m the, ordinary courts 
according to law.” A more illegal and arbitrary 
act, indeed, than the issuing of these commis- 
Mons never was attempted in tlu: most despotic 
limes. Nor, prompted as it was by a weak or 
interested craving after popularity, did it succeed 
m the oulv object it proposed to have, and for 
which all other considerations were disregarded, 
the satisfying of the. popular clamour. “The 
commons,” proceeds Burnet, “ being encouraged 
b\ the favour they beard the Protector bore them, 
and not able to govern their heat, or stay for a 
more peaceable issue, did rise again, lull were 
anew quieted. Yet the Protector being opposed 
much hv the council, be was not able to redress 
tins grievance so full) as the people hoped. So in 
Oxfordshire and Devonshire they rose again, and 
also m Norfolk and Yorkshire.”* 

It seems to have been in Devonshire that the 
religious eiy was first raised. Here the commons, 
besides “ Humphrey Arundel, E sip, governor of the 
.Mount,” and other laymen, hud for their captains a 
number of Popish pi lests, by whose “instigation 
and pricking forward” the\ arc said to have been 
eliietfy excited and directed in their proceedings. 
T'lu’iv rising began on the 1 Oth of June, on which 
da\ they assembled m armed array to the number 
of nearly ten thousand men. “ At court,” savs 
Burnet, “ it was hoped tins might he as easily dis¬ 
persed as the other usings w ere ; but the Protector 
was against running into extremities, and so did 
not move so speeddv ns the thing required.” At 
last, alter tho lehels had sate down before Exeter, 
and had begun to assault that city, Lord Bussell 
was sent to encounter them with a small force; 
hut either he found them in too great strength to he 
prudently attacked, or lie was restrained by his 
instructions from adopting decisive measures, and, 
keeping at a respectful distance from the insurgent 
camp, he announced that lie was ready to receive 
any complaints they had to make, and to transmit 
them to the council. On this, Arundel and his 
followers drew up their demands iirsl in seven, 
and afterwards in fifteen articles; the most mate¬ 
rial points of which were, that all the decrees of 
Ihe general councils should lie observed; that tlj^ 
Statute of the Six Articles should he again put in 
force ; that the mass should be in Latin ; that the 
sacrament should be hanged up and worshipped, 
and that, those who refused to worship it should 

* t lone and interesting letter rcmonstriituif* with Somerset 
nn the euurHe lie hud taken m this instance, from Iiih fncml Pujret, 
then umhussudoi at the court ol the emj»erot, in Stupe’s hceles 
Mem. m 41'V— 427 . The writei points out, in strong terms, tin- lum- 
ous tendency of the Protectin't. mode of proceeding, nod does not 
sp.ue borne explicit enough allusions to his motives " What is the 
e.uise v he asks (of the contempt for all authoiitv at which the 
people hud auived). “ Yom own lenity, youi softness, \oui opinion 
to he yood to the poor ; the opinion of such as sailh to \<>ui glace, 
<'li. >tr, tht*r«* was nevei limn had the hearts ot the poor ns you have 
Uhl tin* commons piny loi you Sn ; they say, find sate your life ! 

1 Know your gentle heart light well, and that yom meaning is good 
•Did godly, howovei some evil men list to plate here, that you have 
Miiue greater enterprise in your head that lean so much to the mul- 


suffer as heretics; that the sacrament should only 
he given to the people at Easter, and in one kind ; 
tlmt holy bread, holy water, and palms should he. 
again used, and that images should he set up, with 
all the other ancient ceremonies ; that, the priests 
should “ sing or say, with an audible voice. Hod’s 
service in the choir of the parish churches, and 
not God’s service to he set forth like a Cluistmas 
play” (so they expressed their notion of the new 
Liturgy) ; that all preachers in their sermons, 
and priests in the mass, should pray for the souls 
in purgatorv; that the Bible should he called 
in ; that. Cardiual Pole should he made one of 
the king’s council; that every gentleman should 
he allowed only one servant for every hundred 
marks of yearly rent that belonged to him; that, 
the half of the church lands should he given hack 
to two of the chief abbeys in every comity; and, 
finally, that other .grievances, more particu¬ 
larly affecting themselves, should he redressed, as 
the king should he advised hv Arundel and the 
mayor of Bodmin, lor whom they desired a safe 
conduct. These articles, which certainly do savour 
of priestly inspiration, were transmitted to the 
council, at whose command Cranmer, whose de¬ 
partment they seemed principally to coioerii, drew 
up a formal and elaborate reply to them, in which 
they were not. only rejected in the mass, hut seve¬ 
rally argued against as contrary to right reason 
and the Sculptures. The insurgents then reduced 
their demands to eight articles, being, in substance, 
a selection from their former propositions, with the 
addition of one, which it is strange should have 
been omitted in the first instance, insisting that 
priests should “ live chaste without, marriage.” 
To these a long and eloquent, answer was sent in 
the king’s own name. Edward was made to begin 
by dilating in strong and large terms, hut still in 
the tone of persuasion, upon the greatness of the 
loyal authority, and the obligation that lay upon 
the subject to yield it all obedience. Some parts 
of the exposition he, gave, of tlu; kingly office arc 
curious and characteristic. “ We are,” he said, 
“ your most natural sovereign lord and king, Ed¬ 
win d YE, to rule you, to preserve you, to save you 
from all your outward enemies, to see our laws 
well ministered, every man to have his own, to 
suppress disordered people, to correct traitors, 
thieves, pirates, robbers, and such like, yea, to 
keep our realms from other princes, from ihe nul¬ 
lin' of thr Scot v, of Frenchmen, of the Bishop of 
Rome.” The rebels had proposed that the settle¬ 
ment to he then made should stand till the king 
was of full age. In demonstration of the folly of 
this notion, Edward informs them that, although 
“ as a natural man and creature of God,” he 
had youth, and by his sufferance should have 
age, yet as a king he had no difference of yogis. 
They are afterwards asked to consider the lolly 
they were committing in making it neces.-aiy 
that their king should spend that force upon 
them which he had meant to bestow upon their 
foreign enemies—“ to make a conquest of our 
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own people, which otherwise should have been 
of the whole realm of Scotland.” The message 
can hardly be said to be “ all penned,” as Bur¬ 
net describes it, “ in a high threatening style,” 
but it must be allowed that, it rises tu that at the 
close, “ Thus far,” says the king, “ we have 
descended from our high majesty, for love, to con¬ 
sider you in your simple ignorance, and have been 
content to send you an instruction like a father, 
who of justice might have sent you your destiac¬ 
tions like a king to rebels. And now we let you 
know, that, as you see our mercy abundantly, so, 
if ye provoke us further, we swear, by the living 
God, ye shall feel the power of the same God in 
our sword, which how mighty it is, no subject 
knoweth ; how puissant it is, no private man can 
judge; how mortal, no Englishman dare think.” 
Edward adds, that if they do not repent and in¬ 
stantly accept his offers of,mercy, he will execute 
his sharp sword against them as against infidels 
and Turks, and rather,” lie is made heroically to 
exclaim, “ adventure our own royal pel son, state, 
and power, than the same should not. he executed.” 
But the rebels, who by this time had been a whole 
month in arms—for the paper is dated the 8th of 
duly—were neither to he moved hv its threats nor 
its teasonitigs; ‘‘but. stood still in their wicked 
begun rebellion, offering to try it at the w eapon’s 
point.” The citizens of Exeter, however, per¬ 
sisted in keeping their gates shut' against, them, 
although,'from the closeness with which they were 
beleaguered, they weie at length reduced to the 
most distressing extremities. A detailed account 
of the siege, has been given by Ilolinshed’s con- 
tinuator, John Hooker, otherwise called Vowel 
(ail uncle of the illustiious author of the “ Eccle¬ 
siastical Polity”), who was a native of Exeter, and 
then held the office of chamberlain of the cite. 
Though highly interesting, however, it is much 
too minute to admit even of abridgment in our 
pages. The rebels weie provided with ordnance, 
which they planted against the several gates of the 
town ; and eventually they burned the gates, and 
“ broke up the pipes and conduits, as well for the 
taking away of the water coming to the eitv, as 
also to have the lead to serve for their shot and 
pellets.” On this the citizens erected ramparts 
within the openings thus made, which were found 
much more effective for defence than the wooden 
gates could have been. The besiegers next at¬ 
tempted to undermine the walls; but in this also 
they were foiled by the vigilance of the citizens, 
who, having discovered the trains, made them use¬ 
less by deluging them w ith water. One great diffi¬ 
culty that the magistrates had to contend with was 
the existence of a powerful Popish faction among 
the. inhabitants; indeed, it is admitted by Hooker, 
that, of the citizens, “ the greater number w ere of 
the old stamp and of the Romish religion.” These 
having been prevented by the authorities from ad¬ 
mitting the rebels, endeavoured, by many private 
communications and stratagems, to favour their 
enterprise and counteract the efforts that were 
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made to oppose them. And, what was still more 
perplexing, u division at one time broke out in the 
Protestant party, in consequence of a difference of 
opinion as to the measures to be adopted be¬ 
tween two of their leaders, John Courtenay and 
Barnard Duffield, which rose to great violence. 
Duffield having been been put by the magistrates 
in ward, his daughter repaired in flaming indigna¬ 
tion to the mayor, and demanded that he should 
be instantly set. at large. “ Which thing being 
denied unto her, she'-waxed so warm, that not only 
she used very unseemly terms and speeches unto 
the mayor, but also, contrary to the modesty mid 
shnmefastuess required in a woman, specially 
young and unmarried, ran most violently upon 
hint, and strake him m the face.” Hereupon the 
whole city was thrown into alarm and confusion ; 
the common bell was forthwith rung; it was re¬ 
ported that the mayor was not only beaten but 
killed ; “ the whole commons immediately m 
great troops, and the most part m armour, ran to 
tiie Guildhall, where the mayor was,” the canons 
of the cathedral “ forthwith assembled all their 
men, well armed and appointed ;” hut at last the 
mayor was conveyed in safety to his own house, 
and the storm ceased. The worthv chief magis¬ 
trate had probably roared out somewhat lustily 
when the lady struck him ; for Hooker tells us, 
that, “ being a merchant, and only exercised in 
that trade, he had small reach m matters of policy 
or martial affairs.” Want of victuals also at 
length began to pinch them. Although there was 
“ good store of dry fish, rice, prunes, raisins, and 
wine, at very reasonable prices,” yet bread grew 
so scarce, that “ the bakers and householders w ere 
driven to seek up their old store of puffins and 
bran, wherewith they in times past, were wont to 
make horse-breiwl and to feed their swine and 
poultry ; and this they moulded up in cloths, for 
otherwise it*would nut hold together, and so did 
hake it up, and the people well contented there¬ 
with.” The prisoners in the gaol were forced to 
feed upon horseflesh ; but Hooker says that they 
also were very well contented with that kind of 
food. All this while Lord Russell had been pre¬ 
vented from taking any measures for the relief of 
the place by the extraordinary neglect or pro¬ 
crastination of the government, which, full of the 
c/>nceit of pulling down the rebels by manifestoes 
'or sermons, would neither send him a reinforce¬ 
ment of men nor any other supplies. When he 
sent Sir Peter Carew to the court, that gallant 
person, who had acted with great promptitude and 
decision at the first breaking out of the revolt, and 
would probably have suppressed it at once if he 
had received any support from the government, 
was absurdly charged by Somerset with having 
been the sole occasion of it, the ready tongue of 
Rich, the chancellor, echoing his patron’s accusa¬ 
tion. “ But to this Sir Peter answered so stoutlv, 
and charged the duke so deeply, that, in the end, 
he was willed to return into the country, being pro¬ 
mised that sufficient help both of men and money 
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should be with speed sent down.” But ns only 
proclamations were sent before, so nothing was 
obtained beyond promises now. Russell having 
long looked for the supplies in vain, “ was daily 
more and more forsaken of such of the common 

ople as at the first served and offered their ser¬ 
vice unto him. And having but a very small 
guard about him, he lived in more, fear than he 
was feared ; for the rebels daily increased, and his 
company decreased and shrunk away.” At last 
some money was obtained by Certain merchants of 
Kvoter, who happened to be in the camp, pledging 
I heir credit to those of Bristol, Lynn, Taunton, and 
other towns. By this time the rebels were actually 
on 'their march to attack the king’s troops, which 
weie now stationed at Iloniton ; hut Russell, 
whose spirits were raised by the supply of money, 
on hearing of their advance, marched forth to 
oppose them, and the two armies met at Penning¬ 
ton Bridge, where the rebels, in the end, sustained 
a (omplcte overthrow. Shortly after, Lord Grey, 
" ith a troop of horse, and a hand of three hundred 
Italian infantry under Spinohi, at last arrived from 
the capital; and, tints strengthened, Russell 
marched upon l-Ixeter, and, after defeating the 
tebels in another engagement, effected his entrance 
mto the famished eilv on the Gth of August, and 
raised the siege, which had now lasted five weeks. 
Refute this success was achieved, however, a de¬ 
plorable affair happened. Lord Grey, after having 
hoee.d a passage across the river, espying a multi¬ 
tude assembled mi a height at a little distance, by 
" bom he apprehended that he might he attacked, 
oidcrnl the prisoneis he had already taken—of 
"hum the number whs very considerable—to be 
all killed, which was done immediately, every man 
dispatching those he had in charge. The dis¬ 
persion of the insurgents was followed by the same 
conduct on the part of the royal army as if they 
had put to rout a foreign enemy in his’ own coun¬ 
try; “ for the whole country was then put to the 
spoil, and every soldier sought for his best profit;” 
“ a just plague of the. Lord,” adds the pious and 
Protestant chronicler, “ upon rebels and disloyal 
persons.” In this work of avenging justice, ns it 
was conceived to be, as well as of rage and plun¬ 
der, a body of a thousand Welshmen, brought by 
Sir William Herbert, Master of the Horse (aftcr- 
" ards Earl of Pembroke), “ who, though theyt 
came too late to the fray, yet soon enough to the 
play,” were particularly active. Gibbets were 
also set up in various places, on which great num¬ 
bers of the ringleaders in the rebellion were 
hanged. Others, and especially Arundel, the 
elliei captain, were carried to London, and there 
executed. It was reckoned that about four thou¬ 
sand in all perished, by the sword or liy the hands 
of the executioner, of those engaged in this Devon¬ 
shire insurrection. 

“ About the same time,” continues the chro¬ 
nicler, “ that this rebellion began in the West, the 
hke disordered buries were attempted in Oxford- 
s me and Buckinghamshire; but theywerc speedily 


suppressed by the Lord Grey of Wilton, who, 
coming down that way to join with the Lord Privy 
Seal (Russell), chased the rebels to their bouses, 
of whom two hundred were taken, and a dozen of 
the ringleaders to him delivered, whereof certain 
afterwards were executed.” Elsewhere, also, both 
in the southern and eastern parts of the kingdom, 
similar attempts were made, and many disorders 
committed ; but the only other quarter where the. 
commotion rose to a serious height was in Nor¬ 
folk. The Norfolk rebellion assumed a cha¬ 
racter altogether different from that of Devon¬ 
shire, the complaints and demands of the people 
running, not at all, or very little, upon religion, 
but chiefly upon grievances affecting their worldly 
condition anil points of temporal politics. They 
were (irst roused in the early part of the slim¬ 
mer by the rumours of what had been done 
by the commons of Kent in throwing down ditches 
and hedges, and opening enclosures. “ Divers 
seditious persons ami busy fellows began to com¬ 
plain that the like had not been done in Norfolk, 
and censed not to practise how to raise the people, 
to an open rebellion ; meaning not only to lay open 
parks and enclosures, but to attempt other reform¬ 
ations, as they termed them, to the great danger 
of overthrowing the whole state of the common¬ 
wealth. They chiefly declared a spiteful rancour 
and hatred conceived against gentlemen, whom they 
maliciously accused of inordinate covetousness, 
pride, rapine, extortion, and oppression, practised 
against their tenants and other; for the which they 
accounted them worthy of all punishment.” The 
first general rising of the people took place on the 
Gth of July, at Wynmndhaiii, or Windham, about 
six miles from Norwich, on occasion of a public 
j)lay, “ which play had been accustomed -yearly to 
he kept in that town, continuing for the space of 
one night and one day at the least.” They began 
in imitation of the Kentish men, by throwing down 
the ditches (or dikes) around enclosures; and 
while they were thus employed, it is said that 
‘‘one John Flowerdcw of Hetherset, gentleman, 
finding himself grieved with the easting down of 
some ditches, came unto some of the rebels, and 
gave to them forty pence to cast down the fem es 
of an enclosure belonging to Robert Ket, , llms 

r 'if.. Ve tn ™ er of WymondhaiTi, which they 
. ' , lhus 1)1,1 individuals turn to the irmtifica- 
tum of their private enmities the passions of the ex¬ 
cited people. The tanner, however, was more than 
a match for the gentleman at this sort of work ; he 
without difficulty induced the same mob that had 
torn down liis fences to accompany him the next 
morning to certain pasture giounds belonging to 
eiowerucw, which were also surrounded with 
hedges and ditches. Flowerdcw tried to persuade 
them to withdraw, but he could not rule or extin¬ 
guish the flame so easily as he lmd blown it up. 

“ Ket, being a man hardy and forward to any des¬ 
perate attempt that should lie taken in hand, was 

• Ket, though a tanner, was wealthy, and the ewrer of pox »ml 
manors in the comity of NorfolK-PeeStryfr, Ecrlrs. M/ m. li. 281. 
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straight entered into such estimation with the 
commons thus assembled together in rebellious 
wise, that his will was accomplished ; and so those 
hedges and ditches belonging to the pasture grounds 
oi' Master Flowerdew were thrown down and made 
plain. Hereupon was lvct chosen to be their 
captain and ringleader, who, being resolved to set 
all on six and seven, willed them to he of good 
comfort, and to follow him in defence of their 
common liberty, being ready, in the eonnnon- 
wealth’s cause, to hazard both life and goods.” 
By accessions from all parts of Norfolk and Sullolk, 
the rioters, thus provided with a suitable leader, 
rapidly increased, till “there were assembled toge¬ 
ther into Ket’s camp to the number of sixteen 
thousand ungratious unthrilfs, who, by the advice 
of their captains, fortified themselves, and made 
provision of artillery, powder, and other abilnnents, 
which they fetched out of ships, gentlemen’s houses, 
and other places where any was to he found; anil 
withall spoiled the country of all the cattle, riches, 
and coin on which they might lay hands. Hut 
because many (as in such case is ever seen) did 
provide for themselves, and hid that, which they 
got, laying it up for their own store, and brought 
it not forth to further the common cause, K't, and 
the other governors (for so would they lie culled) 
thought to provide a remedy, and liy common con¬ 
sent it was decreed that a place should he appointed 
where judgments might he exercised, as in a 
judicial hall. Whereupon they found out a great 
old oak, where the said Ket, aud the other gover¬ 
nor or deputies, might sit and place themselves 
to hear and determine such quarrelling matters as 
came in question ; afore whom sometime would 
assemble a great number of the rebels, and exhibit 
complaints of such disorder as now and then were 
practised among them ; and there they would take 
order for the redressing of such wrongs and injuries 
as were appointed ; so that such greedy vagabonds 
as were, ready to spoil more than seemed to stand 
with the pleasure of the said governors, and further 
than their commissions would benr, were committed 
to prison. This oak they named the Tree of 
Reformation.”* It stood on Mortshold Hill, near 
the town of Notwieh ; and under its branches Ket 
is said to have established Courts of Chancery, 
King's Bench, mid Common Pleas, in imitation of 
those in Westminster Hall. Hut this natural throne 
ot judgment and oratory was not kept sacred for the 
purposes of the insurgent cause: with a liberality 
that has been rarely paralleled, these Norfolk re¬ 
formers allowed even those who were opposed to 
their courses to harangue them from the tree, into 
which Master Aldrich, the mayor of Norwich, and 
others, would oftentimes go up “ and make diverse 
pithy orations to persuade the outrageous multi¬ 
tude .to give over their riotous rapines and spoil- 
tugs.” Certain divines also used openly, from the 
same rostrum, to preach to them, against their 
rash enterprise, aud exhort them to leave it off; 
not, indeed, without sometimes exciting the mur- 

* Hoisted. 
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murs of their audience, and perhaps exposing 
themselves to some risk of being ill-treated, but 
without in any case having actually paid that 
penalty for their boldness. Among these was 
l)r. Matthew Parker, afterwards Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who, one day coming among them, 
got up into the tree, and, in a long sermon which 
he delivered, did not hesitate to expound to them 
in the frankest terms the madness of their conduct, 
and the ruin it would bring upon them. Having 
gone very far in tifis strain, he at last provoked 
some threatening intimations from a few of the 
multitude, and he began to be rather (Tightened at 
the stir that seemed to he arising ; “ and-thc more, 
lor that he heatd a noise and clattering of weapons 
under him, so that he looked for present death 
among them. Hut heicin he was deceived ; fin 
there was not a man that stood next him, within 
the compass of the tree, would him any harm.” 
The next day, going to St. Clement’s Church, in 
the city of Norwich, lie “ took occasion to expound 
Somewhat, out of one of the lessons llmL vis 
read that day, concerning these wicked hurlx - 
burlies; many of the rebels coining about him, 
hut not interrupting him a whit, hearing the end 
of his cxhoitation, although they seemed greath 
therewith offended.” In the end the doctor cot 
home to Cambridge without injury. 

As time passed, and nothing was done to put 
them down, the congregated multitude of Coiusc 
grew more audacious, and proceeded to xvoise out¬ 
rages. From spoiling the gentry of their good.-, 
they proceeded to seize their prisons, and to cum 
them off prisoners to their camp. “ To conclude, 
says the eluouieler, “they grew to such unmea 
bumble disorder, that they would not in mam 
things obey neither their general captain, nor anv 
of their governors, but ran headlong into all kind 
of mischief; and made such spoil of victuals which 
they brought out of the country adjoining un: 
their camp, that, within few days they consumed 
(beside a gieat number of beeves) twenty thousand 
muttons, also swans, geese, hens, capons, cluck-, 
and other fowls, so many as they might, lay hand.- 
upon. .And, furthermore, tiie.y spared not to break 
into parks, and kill what deer they could. Such 
havock they made of all that came in their wav, ami 
such number of sheep specially they brought into 
-‘heir camp, that a good fat wether was sold fot a 
groat. The woods, groves, and tiees that were 
destroyed, I pass over, and make no mention 
thereof.” Meanwhile, the government stood In, 
aud for the space of nearly a month allowed the 
insurrection to grow and prosper undisturbed. At 
last, uu the 31st of July, a herald came, from the 
council to the rebel camp, “and standing before 
the Tree of Reformation apparelled in his coat of 
arms, pronounced there, before all the multitude, 
with loud voice, a free pardon to all that would 
depart to their homes, and, laying aside the.r 
armour, give over their traitorous begun entei- 
prise.” But the only effect of this otter seems 
to have been to draw off some of the better sort, 
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who had only joined the mol) from compulsion or 
I'rar, and who now saw some prospect of being 
protected by the government. Ket himself, and 
[| H . great, mass of his followers, kept their attitude 
of defiance, or at least of refusal to submit, de¬ 
dal mg that they needed no pardon, since they had 
done nothing imt what belonged to the duty of 
true subjects. They even forced their way into 
tin city of Norwich, and carried off to their camp 
all the’guns, artillery, and ammunition they could 
liiid in it. When the herald made another piocla- 
,nation at the market-place there, repeating the 
former offer, Imt threatening death to all who 
should nut*immediately accept, the king’s pardon, 
dies hade him tret him thence with a mischief; for 
tin \ made no account of such manner of mercy. 
Aim ihis, every day swelled the number of Ket’s 
followers The herald’s report convinced Somerset 
and the council that they would never put down 
the rebellion by proclamations; and then, at last, 
il was lesolved to send against the Norfolk tanner 
a lone of fit teen bundled horse under the Marquess 
ol Noithamptou, together with “ a small hand of 
Italians (also mounted) under tin: leading of a 
captain named Malalesla.” The marquess took 
up In- quartets in the town of Norwich, which, 
m the lust instance, he succeeded in clearing of 
the tehels; but the next day they forced their way 
hael,, drove out the king’s troops, killing the Lord 
Slicllield and many other gentlemen, as well as 
taking many others prisoneis; and finished their 
exploit liv plundering and setting fire to the city. 
Northampton, with the remnant of Ins beaten force, 
made all haste to London. It. was now seen by 
the council that the business must be set about, in 
another fashion: an army of about six thousand men 
was in readiness to serve in the war in the north : 
and “ hereupon that noble chieftain and valiant 
Karl of Warwick, lately before appointed to have 
•ermie against the Scots and Frenchmen into Scot¬ 
land, was called back and commanded to take 
upon him the conduction of this army against the 
Norfolk rebels; for such was the opinion then con¬ 
ceived of that honourable carl, for the high man¬ 
hood, valiant prowess, and great experience* in all 
warlike enterprises, sufficiently tried and known 
to rest in him, that cither they might, he van¬ 
quished and overcome by him, or by none other.”* I 
Warwick with some difficulty forced his way into', 
Norwich ; but the incessant attacks of the rebels, 
and in part also, as it should appear, his insufficient 
j-upplies of ammunition, had made his position 
almost desperate, when he was relieved by the 
.urival, on the 26th of August, of a reinforcement 
"I fourteen hundred lancequenets. The next day 
lie marched out, .and falling upon the enemy, who 
had descended from the hill, and were encamped 
■a a valley called Dussingdale, had the fortune to 
achieve an easy and decisive victory. The rebels, 

. I' ram a document which Strype 1)1,8 printed, Eeclcs. Mem. ii, 

>. a iipjiears llial Somerset himself was, m the first instance, ap 
noted to command the expedition against tho rebels. 
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at the first charge of the king’s horse, turned round 
and fled : Ket, their great, captain, or king, ns he 
called himself, being, according to the chronicler, 
me of the foremost, and galloping nwav as fast as 
his horse would hear him. The chief slaughter 
was ill, the pursuit, which was continued for three* 
or four miles ; the several clusters of the unresist¬ 
ing multitude, as they were successively overtaken, 
were shorn down in heaps. It was reckoned that 
the number of dead bodies left on the ground 
exceeded three thousand five hundred, besides 
many more “that were wounded as they tied here 
and there each way forth, as seemed best to serve 
their turn for the most speedy escape out of 
danger.” This bloody day put an end to the 
rebellion. Ket, abandoning or deserted by all his 
late followers and subjects, was the next day found 
concealed in a barn, and forthwith brought to 
Norwich. The executions were not numerous ; 
nine of the ringleaders were hanged upon the nine 
branches of the. Oak of Reformation ; a few others 
were drawn, hanged, and quartered, and their 
heads and limbs set up m different parts of the 
kingdom ; and Ket himself and his brother Wil¬ 
liam, after being untried to London and consigned 
to the Tower, and being there arraigned and found 
guilty of treason, were sent hack to Norfolk, and 
there lumg in chains,—-the one on tho top of Nor¬ 
wich Castle, the other on Windham steeple ; hut 
in regard to the commonalty, Warwick was satis¬ 
fied with the plentiful slaughter that hud already 
been made of them by the sword. 

Ill the north also, as well as in the east and fhe 
west, the same, spirit of insurrection broke out 
among the people at, the same time, but their rising 
was cheeked before it. became general by the ap¬ 
prehension of their leaders, and by the discouraging 
failure of the similar attempts made in other quar¬ 
ters of the kingdom ; for the Yorkshire men were 
somewhat later in stirring than their countrymen 
m Devonshire and Norfolk. There, is reason to 
believe that there was some sort of concert among 
■all these movements, or at least that each part of 
the country anxiously watched the proceedings of 
the others, as signals for its own guidance ; 
although, perhaps, the discordance m their views, 
and other circumstances, may have prevented them 
from actually coalescing into any general confe¬ 
deracy. In Yorkshire the spirit of attachment to 
the old religion, which animated the people of 
Devon and Cornwall, seems to have been combined 
with the same levelling notions that formed the 
principal incentive to the rebellion in Norfolk and 
Suffolk. The “traitorous hearts” of these men of 
the north, according to Holinslied, “ grudged at 
the king’s most godly proceedings in advancing 
and reforming the tme honour of God and his 
religion;” and they were further seduced by “a 
blind and fantastical prophecy ; the tenor of which 
prophecy and purpose together of the traitors was, 
that there should no king reign in England, (he 
noblemen and gentlemen to be destroyed, and the 
realm to be ruled by four governors to be elected 
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and appointed by the commons, holding a parlia¬ 
ment, in commotion to begin at the south and 
north seas of England, supposing that this rebel¬ 
lion in the north, and the other of the Devonshire 
•men in the west, meeting, as they intended, at one 
place, to be the mean how to compass this their 
traitorous, devilish device.” This northern rising 
also appears to have had in its l>eginning more of 
the character' of a secret conspiracy than those that 
took place elsewhere: great pains were taken by 
the persons at the bottom of the enterprise and 
their emissaries to prepare the minds of the people 
for being readily kindled ; arrangements had been 
made, before any commotion arose, for bringing 
them together by beacons lighted on the high- 
gronnds; and so close was the matter kept, that 
the firat intelligence of what was intended that 
reached the authorities was from some words 
dropped by a drunken fellow in an alehouse. The 
Yorkshire insurgents had assembled in force to the 
number of above three thousand men, and hud 
committed some murders and other grievous out¬ 
rages, belbre they were put down ami dispersed. 

A revolt of the labouring against the wealthier 
classes was probably never attempted in any coun¬ 
try in circumstances apparently more favourable 
for its success than those which the present state 
of England presented. The king was u minor, 
and the government a singularly weak one; the 
country was entangled in a foreign war, as well as 
torn by internal factious; economical difficulties 
added to the embarrassment of new and imper¬ 
fectly settled institutions; all things on the side 
of authority, in short, were unusually exposed and 
enervated; on the other side there was all the 
strength, if not of real grievances, of what was the 
same thing, deep-seated feelings of dissatisfaction 
and resentment, and, if not of actual combination, 
at least of simultaneous action, and of a diffusion 
of the insurrectionary spirit which in respect of 
the mass of tlie commonalty might he called 
natioual or universal. There was also much sym¬ 
pathy on the part of a large portion of the rest of 
the nutiun with one of the principal sustaining 
elements of the insurrection, the aversion to the 
innovations in Teligion; and, indeed, upon this 
commou ground a considerable number of persons 
of the wealthier or more educated classes, landed 
proprietors, and Popish priests, met and joiued 
the insurgent labourers, and became their coun¬ 
sellors and leaders. That with all these advan¬ 
tages the attempt should have nevertheless so sig¬ 
nally failed—been, not without some trouble, in¬ 
deed, but yet so speedily and so completely put 
down—affords an impressive lesson of the hope¬ 
lessness, in almost any circumstances, of a contest 
of force waged by the class whose only strength 
is its numbers against the classes wielding the 
property, the intelligence, and the established 
authority of a country. 

All this time the war had continued to be car¬ 
ried on iu Scotland, though with little activity on 
either side, and no very important results; for the 
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English government was too much occupied with 
the disturbed state of affairs at home to be able to 
strike any great blow; and, on the other hand, a 
considerable falling off had taken place in the cor¬ 
diality of the Scots and their French allies, as well 
as in the interest which the French king had in 
pushing operations with any extraordinary vigoui. 
Henry had attained his main object for the present 
by getting the infant queen into his hands; and, 
at the same time, her departure could hardly fail 
in some degree to open the eyes of her subjects to 
considerations to which the impetuosity of theii 
feelings had till now blinded them, and to awaken 
some reflections not of a kind to put thtfm iu very 
good humour either with their insinuating aud 
dexterous allies or with themselves. Both the 
nation and the government now began to complain 
loudly of the insolence of D’Esse and his soldiers ; 
nor did their mutual dislike vent itself merely in 
words. A short time before the French com¬ 
mander’s last unsuccessful attempt upon Hadding¬ 
ton, a most serious fray had happened between 
some of his men and the citizens of Edinburgh, m 
which the provost, or chief magistrate, and Ins son, 
and a considerable number more of the inhabitants, 
men, women, and children, were killed in the streets 
by the foreigners, iu consequence of this and othei 
occurrences, matters had been brought to such a 
state that, according to the report of a spy of tin; 
English court in Edinburgh, the Scots were mm 
more alienated from the French than from the 
English* Towards the end of the year 154!- 
some English ships arrived in the Forth, and took 
and fortified the small isle of Inchkeith, but it was 
gallantly attacked and recovere.d by the French, 
after they had held it only sixteen days. The 
English were also driven out of Jedburgh, the 
castles of Hume and Fermhurst were retaken, and 
the French made an inroad across the border-, 
from which they returned with three hundred pro 
souers and a great quantity of booty. These suc¬ 
cesses, however, did nut make D’Esse more popular 
with the Scots. According to Burnet, “ the 
queen mother aud the governor had made great 
complaints of him at the court of France, that lie 
put the nation to vast charge to little purpose, so 
that he was more uneasy to his friends than his 
enemies; and hi$ last disorder at Edinburgh had, 
■on the one hand, so raised the insolence of the 
French soldiers, and, on the other hand, so alie¬ 
nated aud inflamed the people, that unless another 
were sent to command, who should govern more 
mildly, there might he great danger of a defection 
of the whole kingdom; for now the seeds of their 
distaste of the French government were so' sown, 
that men came generally to condemn their sending 
the queen away, and to hate the governor for con¬ 
senting to it, but chiefly to abhor the clergy, who 
had wrought it for their own ends.” In conse¬ 
quence, D’Esse was recalled, and the command "1 
the French forces in Scotland given to Marshal 

• Burnet. 
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Tenncs* In the course; of the present year 
(1549) the Scots recovered, by force of arms, both 
Fastens!le, in the south, and the more important 
I'm tress of Droughty Castle, in the north. Had¬ 
dington was once more plentifully supplied with 
provisions by the Earl of Rutland, newly appointed 
one of the wardens of the inarches in the room of 
Loul Grey j hut it was, notwithstanding, eventu¬ 
ally found necessary to evacuate that town. One 
account, is, that the plague having broken out in 
die place, destroyed more than half the garrison, 
upon which the survivors were removed :f Bur¬ 
net says, the English council grew tired of the 
charge uf’kceping it, which was made very heavy 
m consequence of the country all about it being 
destroyed, so that no provisions could lie had but 
what, were brought from England. The English 
iputted Haddington on the 1st, of October. Before 
this war against, England had been declared bv the 
French king, lie had already led an army into 
the Boulognnois, and with little difficulty made 
himself master of the forts of Sclaqiics, Aniblfteuse, 
Newcastle, Blackness, and others there. He 
afterwards sat, down before Boulogne; and though 
the breaking out of the plague in the camp slack¬ 
ened their operations, and the coining on of winter 
fondly induced them to raise the siege, the French 
succeeded in completely shutting up the, English 
" it Inn the town ; and as they had in their bawls 
all the neighbouring forts, there could he little 
doubt that the place would fall as soon ns the 
s' ason should permit it to be reinvested. 

lor some time past, since the scheme of the 
Scottish marriage was become impracticable, the 
Protector bad been desirous to make peace both 
well Scotland and France, and he was now willing 
ie agree to surrender Boulogne to llenry for a 
■ inn of money in order to facilitate that arrange¬ 
ment. It is probable that the last-mentioned ntca- 
■fwie, however really wise and prudent, would not 
have had the national voice in its favour; at any 
late, Somerset, in this instance, yielded to the re¬ 
presentations of the council, who unanimously 
remonstrated against the proposal as fraught with 
the deepest dishonour, their consciousness of 
having the popular feeling on their side having ap¬ 
parently emboldened them to assume a more spi¬ 
rited tone than usual. Sir William Paget had 
accordingly been sent over early in this summer tt*^ 
Germany, with instructions to propose to the em¬ 
peror 'that the treaty he had made with the late 
King of England should he renewed with the pre¬ 
sent, with some modifications—the most important 
being, that Boulogne should be taken under the 
imperial protection, or even, if that was preferred, 
should be given upato the emperor for a reasonable 
recompense. But this negotiation, which was 
lenlly begun only, ormainly, for the fraudulent pur¬ 
pose of gaining time, came, as it deserved, to 
nothing; it was long before Paget could even ob- 

1 llrMitnm*. say, that lV’Kiist'requested leave of the hillR to return 
J7-- *** consequence of <i severe jaundice he had caught in Scotland. 

1 Brandi Capttmnrs Francois, 

t Ko'lour. Annals, i. ‘2%. 
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tain a conference with the ministers of the em¬ 
peror ; and when he and they at length met, after 
the alarming progress of the French king in the 
Boulognnois, he found them altogether disinclined 
to entertain the only part of his project—the occu¬ 
pation, or rather the recovery of that territory, 
—which he was really anxious to press. 

The storm was now fast gathering around the 
head of the Protector which was to throw him to 
the ground. The scries of military losses and 
unsuccessful operations in Scotland and France 
raised to a height which enabled it to burst through 
all restraints a mass of dissatisfaction with his 
government and his personal hearing which had 
long been accumulating. Ilis management of 
public affairs, indeed, in everything except in the 
advancement of the alterations in religion,—and 
there, nothing had yet been securely settled, and 
-whatever had been done, or attempted, was, to u 
great part of the nation, the very reverse of accept¬ 
able—had been, from the beginning, little else than 
a continued course of blundering nnd misfortune. 
If disaster and disgrace had attended the national 
arms abroad, at home the kingdom had been in¬ 
volved in all the confusion and misery of civil war. 
The late insurrections, in their origin, might not 
have been fairly laid to the account of Somerset’s 
niisgovennnent, hut he had, at least, acquired no 
credit, by any promptitude, decision, or ability he 
had shown in encountering and putting them 
down. Even the reputation that was to he gained 
in the contest of arms with the rebels he had left 
to he gathered by others—and of all others, with 
most singular blindness, by the very man by 
whose military talents he had already scarcely 
escaped from bring outshone on the only‘occasion 
he had had of distinguishing himself in that way 
since he hud been placed at the bead of affairs. 
From the moment of the suppression of the re¬ 
bellion the Protector had almost an avowed rival 
and competitor for the supreme, power in the. Earl 
of Warwick. Warwick’s instigator, again, iB 
affirmed by Burnet to have been the ex-chan¬ 
cellor Southampton, who, although brought back, 
as we have seen, into the council, “ had not,” says 
the right reverend historian, “ laid down his secret 
hatred of the Protector, but did all he could to 
make a party against him. The Earl of Warwick 
was the fittest man to work on; him, therefore, 
he gained over to his side, and, having formed a 
confidence in him, he showed him that he had 
really got all those victories for which the Pro¬ 
tector triumphed ; he had won the field of Pinkey, 
near Musselburgh, and had subdued the rebels in 
Norfolk; and as he had lieforc defeated the. 
French, so, if he were sent over thither, new 
triumphs would follow him ; but it was below him 
to be second to any; so he engaged him to quarrel 
in everything with the Protector, all whose wary 
motions were ascribed to fear or dulness.” In 
other quarters, the wily ex-chancellor, from a 
memory stored with personal and party injuries, 
would bring out, to undermine his old enemy, each 
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dubious or discreditable passage of his career, as 
suited the occasion, or the temper and position of 
the parties he addressed. Above all, to the gene¬ 
rality, and to those even whose interests attached 
them to the maintenance of the Protector’s autho¬ 
rity, he would appeal with the blood-curdling 
question, what friendship, when his ambition stood 
in the way, could any expect from a man who had 
no pity on his own brother? The old nobility had 
hated Somerset from the first, as an upstart, and as 
one who laboured to build his greatness on their 
depression, and on the general subversion of the 
ancient order of tilings with which they were 
identified. Hut the arrogance with which he had 
borne himself disgusted many others, as well as 
those belonging to this class, with whom he had 
come in contact, and made him hitter and powerful 
enemies on all hands. The very men who had 
chielly aided in making liim what, lie was, (hiding 
their services requited only with his endeavours to 
kick down the props upon which he had risen, 
had, for the most part, in their hearts, if not 
openly, fallen oil'from him; and even in the coun¬ 
cil there was (scarcely a member upon whose at¬ 
tachment he could count except lus friends Paget 
and Grimmer. Nor had his late conduct even 
advanced him in the regard of the multitude, 
whose voices he had alwavs shown lumself so 
anxious to secure. Even his darling popularity 
must have sull'ered no little diminution by the 
state to which the atfairs of the kingdom had been 
brought by lus administration both at home and 
abroad Then lus assumption and rapacitv were 
every day becoming more inordinate and glaring, 
and had now reached a height that shocked the 
public sense of decency as well as of justice. 
Hornet admits that “ many bishops and cathedrals 
had resigned many manois to him for obtaining 
his favour;” “ though,” he adds, “ tins was not 
done w itliout leave obtained from the king.’’ lie 
had got a patent, it seems, authorising him to 
take possession of such church lands, on pre¬ 
tence of rewarding him for his services in the 
Scottish war—in which patent, by the by, drawn 
up of course bv his own directions, the vatu 
man had caused himself to he staled “Duke of 
Someiset In/ thf i/rucr nf Coil,'' as if he had been 
a sovereign prince, [t was also said, Hurncl tells 
us, that mauv of the chantry lands had been sold 
to his fticuds at easy rates, foi which it was eon- 
eluded he had great presents. Hut the most ob¬ 
trusive exhibition he made at once of his vanity 
and of his grasping and unscrupulous practice of 
appropriation, was in the erection of a ,ucw palace 
for himself in London,-—the same that- has be¬ 
queathed his name to the present Somerset House, 
in the Strand, which stands on the site that it 
occupied. Not only did the ii-e of this vast and 
splendid pile expose its owner to the reflection, 
“ that when the king was engaged in such wars, 
and when London was much disordered by the 
plague, that had been in it for some months, he 
was then bringing architects from Italy, ami dc- 
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signing" sueli a palace as had not been seen in 
England men’s indignation was excited by 
many arbitrary exertions of power, in violation 
both of public and of private rights, to which lie 
did not hesitate to resort in rearing this superb 
monument of his greatness. Resides compelling 
three bishops to surrender to him their episcopal 
mansions, he had removed altogether a parish 
church which stood m the way of his plans, and 
had not only pulled down many other religions 
buildings in the neighbourhood for the sake of 
their materials, hut had, with barbarous reckless¬ 
ness, defaced and broken 1o pieces the ancient 
monuments they contained, and even irreverently 
removed and scattered the hones of the dead.f It 
was impossible that such proceedings should not 
expose the Protector's Protestantism to the impu¬ 
tation of being at least as profitable as it, was 
conscientious. 

During all the month of September (15111) 
there were, according to Hornet, gieat heals in the 
council; the enemies of the 1’ioleelor now no 
longer shrunk Irom speaking out, and avowing then 
determination to strip him of his exorbitant powei 
Hv the beginning of October the quairel had 
aiiscu almost to a contest of arms. “ The council,'’ 
says the graphic account, given by the king in Ills 
Journal, “about nineteen of them, were gatlicied 
in London, thinking to meet with the Lotd IT. 
lector, and to make him amend some of Ins dis¬ 
orders, lie, fearing Ins state, caused the sccietarv, 
in my name to he sent (from Hampton Gout I, 
where Edward then was, along with Somerset, 
Grimmer, and Paget), to the Lords (of the council 
ill London) to know for what cause they gatlicied 
their powers together, and if they meant to talk 
with him, that they should come in a peaceable 
manner. The next, morning, being the bill of 
October, and Saturday, he commanded the armour 
to he brought down out of the armoury of Hampton 
Gmnt, about live hundred harnesses, to arm both 
his and my men, with all the gates of the house to 
he rainptrcd, people to he raised:—people came 
abundantly to the house.” While the Protector 
was making these preparations at Hampton Court, 
Warwick and the other lords of the council were 
assembled at Ely Place, in London, irom which 
(hey dispatched orders for the attendance of the 
lieutenant of the Tower, and of the lord mayor and 
aldermen, all of whom appeared and consented to 
submit to their orders. They also w rote to the nobi¬ 
lity and gentry in the different parts of the kingdom, 
informing them of their designs and motives. 

* Burnt*! 

■j Tht? excuse oflered By the I’lot-ctoi’s zealous defender, Str\ j>e, 
foi tins last jiittceediu.', is ludieroudv desperat" :—“ It must," says 
Mr)| h*, be reckoned nmmi;' his failures and a thin" whoiebv he 
procured enemies t«» himself, the havoelv lie mailt* ofhueied edifices, 
and whatsoever was eoet lined m them . . , Yet tills notice f ’t 
former pel.sUtton? was Rained by tills barbmty, used li\ him and 
otlieis under the icirus of Kiiir Ileiuy and King Kuwatd that 
mmnq it i?rr<it numb-r of rotten tarrnsps trerc found / ttskets Juft <’J 
jHitdons, \ajf It/ folded and htp/n d toy/ tin r in thn bottom of thnr yttn r» . 
winch 1)». iladdou Inmselt had ubseived, when the) digged dead 
nu*n out of their graces, and earned away then bones, occasioned 
t>) pulling down man) churches and convents, as he wrote in his 
atiswei to Osonus.’’ 
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“ That night," continues the king, “witn ull the 
people, nt nine or ten of the clock of the night, I 
went to Windsor, and there was watch and ward 
kept every night.” In point, of fact, Edward was 
earned to Windsor by Ins uncle, with an escort of 
five hundred men, both Cranmcr and Paget ac¬ 
companying them. The .lournul goes on : “The 
Luids sate in open places of London, calling for 
gentlemen before them, and declaring the causes 
of accusation of the Loid Protector, and caused the 
same to he proclaimed. AflPr which time few 
mine to Windsor, hut only mine own men of the 
guaid, whom the Lords willed, feiniug the rage of 
the peoplt so lately quieted. Then began the 
Pi.iteetor to 1 1 flit by letters, sending Sir Philip 
flnbhcv, lately come from his embassage in 
I'Tindcrs, to see to ins family, who brought in his 
icturn a letter to the Protccloj, very gentle, which 
he delivcicd to lum, another to me, another to my 
house (the officers of the household), to declare his 
faults, ambition, vainglory, entering into rash wars 
in mv vouth, negligent looking on Ncw-havcn, 
riim 1 1 inip of Inmself of my ticasuie, following of 
tin own opinion, and doing all by his own au¬ 
thority,” iVc. Somerset’s first impulse was to set 
his enemies at defiance ; besides surrounding him- 
m li with an aimed Toiee, as lieie iclated, and 
smiling the king’s person, before leaving Hampton 
Conti lie wrote to Ins fiicml Lord Russell, who 
was still in I he west country, calling upon linn to 
hasten to the defence of the king’s majesty in his 
eastle of Windsor, m such turn and puwei as lie 
nttgluT Hut. this hold resolution speedily eva- 
pwiated; the next day hewiote to the council at 
Loudon, informing them, that, provided lin y in¬ 
tended no hurt to tin king’s majesty’s prison, 
touching all olhet private matters they would find 
him disposed to agree, to any reasonable condi¬ 
tions they might require. The council must have 
'SWii fiom this humble—almost suppliant—com¬ 
munication that the. late dictator lay at their 
leet. They took no notice of his propositi for 
an accommodation, hut, proceeding to the lord 
mayor's house, there drew up and forthwith pub¬ 
lish! d a proclamation, in which, after enumer¬ 
ating their several grounds ol dissatisfaction with 
the “malicious and evil government ” of the Lord 
Protector,—the lute sedition of which he had been 
the occasion,—-the losses in France,—his mnbitioTfc, 
and seeking of Ins own glory, “as appeared by his 
building of most sumptuous and costly buildings, 
and specially in the time of the, king’s wars, and 
the king’s soldiers unpaid,”—his having held m 
no esteem “ the grave counsel of the counsellors,” 

— his having sown sedition between the nobles, 
the gentlemen and the commons,—and his having 
‘■hindered the council to the king, and done what 
in him lay to cause vaiiance between the king and 
his nobles,—they declared him to he “ a great 
traitor,” and therefore “ desired the city and 
commons to aid them to take him from the king.” 

S«w tli,. letter, with th«* I,urd Bussell's soinewhat ambiguous, 
but 0,1 hhe whole discouraging, answer, in Fox and Iloliushed. 


Tlie next day, the 8th, they went to the Guildhall, 
where, the common-council being assembled, and 
having listened to a narrative of all that had been 
done, “ declared they thanked God for the good 
intentions they had expressed, and assuied them 
they would stand by them 'with then lives anil 
goods.”* Meanwhile, Somerset, quailing under 
the prospect that was becoming darker every hour, 
had made, another effort to save Inmself by a pri¬ 
vate appeal to Lis great rival Warwick, whom he 
reminded of the friendship of their early days, and 
of the favours he had since conferred upon him ; 
hut Warwick was not the man to he drawn off 
from Ins object by such sentimentalities. Nor 
did he gain anything by another proposal which 
he made to the council, to have the quarrel be¬ 
tween them (leeuled upon by four arbitrators, two to 
he chosen bv each party ; it was treated with the 
same distcgard as his fovmer overtures. At length, 
therefore, finding all negotiation hopeless, he con¬ 
sented that a wairmit should he sent to London, 
undei the kind’s hand, inviting the council to 
come to Windsor. On the Pith of October, ac- 
cnuliiigly, the whole of the Lords, now twenty-two 
in uiimbci, repaired thither : on the 13lli they 
assembled m council, mid examined Secretary 
Smith and others of Somerset’s adherents or ser¬ 
vants, who, as well as himself, had been pre¬ 
viously placed under arrest; on the 1-ltli the Pro¬ 
tector was called before them, when the treasons 
and misdemeanors with winch he was charged 
were formally exhibited to him drawn up in no 
fewer than twenty-eight articles; and on the same 
day his royal nephew was conveyed hack to 
Hampton Court, and he himsi If was sent to the 
Tower undei the conduct of the KaiIs of Sussex 
and Huntingdon. In the aftemoon, “ he was 
brought on horseback through Holhorn, in at 
Newgate, and solo the Tower of London, accom¬ 
panied with divers lords and gentlemen with three 
bundled hoise; the lend mayor. Sir Ralph War¬ 
ren, Sir John Gresham, Master Recorder, Sir 
William Locke, and both the slterilFs, and other 
knights, sitting on their horses against Soper Lane, 
with all the oilieers with Imlbctds, and, from llol- 
born Bridge, to the Tower, certain aldermen or 
their deputies on horseback m every street, with 
a number of householders standing with bills, as 
he passed.”f 

1 Ids ievolution at once placed the government 
in the hands of Warwick, with almo-t the same 
substantial power that had been wielded by the 
overthrown Protector. For a moment Southamp¬ 
ton hoped to share the supreme authority with the 
new lord of the ascendant, whose rise he had so 
materially assisted—perhaps to continue to direct 
him ab his protege, or instrument; and the Popish 
party eagerly expected that a large share in the 
management of affairs would fall into the hands of 
one whose attachment to that interest was secured 
both by the pertinacity of his temper and by the 

• Bui not, from Minutes of the Council. 

t Holinshed.—Stow. 
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whole course of bis life, 'which had so conspicu¬ 
ously identified him with its lintintenanee and 
championship. Hut. the mini of intrigue proved no 
mutch in the circumstances in which thev were 
now placed for the man of the sword ; Southamp¬ 
ton was not even restored to Ins former othce of 
chancellor; he and Warwick soon became wholly 
alienated from each other ; n is even asserted that 
Warwick detected him m plotting against him. 
At length lie was ivmovid from the council in the 
beginning of I lie followin';' year, and soon after 
died, either of mere vexation and disappointment, 
or, as it was icporled, having terminated his exist¬ 
ence by poison. Warwick, too, was held to be 
inclined in Ins heart to the old religion ; but he 
had no principles upon this or any other subject 
that lie would allow for a moment to stand in the 
wav ol the interests of lus ambition, and he very 
soon not only wholly forsook thel’opish party, but 
took up a profession of zeal for further ecclesiastical 
changes that outran the views of most Protestants. 
His motive was probably that assigned hv Bill¬ 
in'! lus “ finding the king so zealously addicted 
to the carrying on of the Reformation, that nothing 
could recommend any one so much to him, as the 
promoting it (hither would do.” He also, no 
doubt, perceived that, with the interests ol' so 
many powerful persons engaged in support of the 
existing order ol things, the attempt to overturn it 
would, independently of the wishes of the king, he 
one ol no small dillieukv and danger. 

The parliament ic-assembled on the dlli of 
November ; and, before the end of the rear, acts 
were passed for the prevention of unlawful assem¬ 
blies ; against, piophccies concerning the king or 
lus council, by which it was aflinued the people 
were disposed to sedition; and for lepculing the 
late law on the subject, of vagabonds, which had 
been found too severe to he carried into effect. It 
was not till the 2nd of January, 1550, that the 
ease of the Duke of Somerset was brought forvvaid, 
by a bill of pains mid penalties being read for the 
first time against him in the House of Lords, the 
allegations in which, being the same tvventv-eight 
articles on which lie was consigned to the Tower, 
were supported by a confession, signed with his 
own hand, which he bad made on lus knees before 
the king and the counc.il on the preceding l.'jLh of 
December, lie had submitted to this humiliation, 
it seems, on an assurance being given to him that 
he should lie gentlv dealt with if he would submit 
himsclt to the king’s meicy. The bill, which in¬ 
dicted deprivation of all his ollices, and forfeiture 
of all his personal property, and of 2000/. a-year 
of lus revenue lrom lus lands, passed both houses 
without opposition. He remonstrated against the 
heavy amount of the line ; but, on receiving a 
harsh reply from the council, he shrunk back im¬ 
mediately to an attitude of the humblest submis¬ 
sion, and expressed lus thankfulness to them and 
the king that, they had been content with merely 
lining him, when they might have justly taken his 
life. This conduct, Bui net tells us, was much 
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censured by many as a sign of an abject spirit: 
“others,” says the right reverend writer, naively 
enough, “ thought it was wisely done in him, mice 
to get out of prison on any terms.” On the (ith 
of February he was released from the Tower ; and 
on the Kith of the same mouth he received a 
pardon. “After that,” says Burnet, “ he carried 
himself so humbly, that his behaviour, with the 
king’s great kindness to him, did so far prevail, 
that on the 10th of April after be was restored into 
favour, and sworn of the privy council. Anil so 
this storm went over him much more gently than 
was expected ; but his carriage in it was thought 
to have so little of the hero, that he was not much 
considered after this.” 

Immediately after the rising; of parliament in 
the beginning of February, the appointments ol 
great master of the household and lord high- 
admiral were conferred upon Warwick ; and the 
lords Russell and St. John were created earls ol 
Bedford and Wiltshire, and advanced to the ollices, 
the first, of lord privy seal, the second of loiil 
treasurer. Ill the end of March, after some weeks 
of negotiation, a peace was concluded both with 
France and Scotland ; the principal condition ol 
which was the surrender to France ol Boulogne,— 
that measure which, when pioposed b\ the late 
lord-protector, the same members of the council who 
now assented to it hud exclaimed against as tin 
consummation of national disgrace. All that, was 
stipulated to he received in return for this conces¬ 
sion by England was a payment of two hundred 
thousand crowns at the time of the delivery of the 
town, and of as much more in live months after, 
under the name of a compensation for the cost ol 
keeping up the fortifications while it. had been in 
the possession of this country. The late French 
king, it will he remembered, had, in 154(1, agreed 
to give llgpry VIII. two millions of Clowns ba¬ 
the surrender of Boulogne at the expiration Iff 
eight years. The pension which Francis bail 
bound himself to pay to Henry and his successors, 
with its arrears, was also now given up. In truth, 
however, the. discredit of this treaty, though it was 
concluded by the present, belongs to the former 
government; for peace upon almost any terms had 
been rendered absolutely necessary by the losses 
already incurred, and the exhausted state to which 
d’oe finances of the kingdom were reduced. 

The remainder of this and the early part of the 
following year were principally occupied with the 
alfairs of religion and of the church, which may 
here he very lightly touched upon. Although no 
Catholic was burned in this reign, the horrid im¬ 
molation of men and of women, for their opinions 
in religion, was not altogether laid aside. The 
2nd of May this year witnessed the execution at 
Smith field, by the customary mode of death allotted 
for heretics, of a female named Joan Bucher,'* <» 
Joan of Kent, which is oil some accounts especially 
memorable. Joan, who appears to have been a 
person of some education, and ol' a respectable 
• Sti v jjp fcivt's h«»r name Juan Uocliur, or Knol. 
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rank in lift.-, lnul liccn apprehended more than a 
Year before for holding and disseminating certain 
peculiar notions about the, incarnation ol Christ, to 
lie client, as far as the expressions attributed to 
her are intelligible, that Ins body was not really, 
but only apparently of human flesh. Being brought 
before a commission appointed to examine and 
search alter all Anabaptists and other heretics and 
contemners of the Common Pravcr, of which 
Ciantner was the head, she rejected all their per¬ 
suasions to recant her opinions; and was thereupon 
condemned as an obstinate heretic, and delivered 
owi, in the usual canonical form, to the secular 
po\wi. The young knur, however, with the im¬ 
pelveiled In line; natural to Ins wars, shrunk from 
signing the warrant for lmming her, on which 
(Vminer was appointed to reason him out of Ins 
spin pies ; hut all tin- elaborate arguments of the 
archbishop faded to satisfy him ; and although he 
al hnt e nisented, with tears in his exes, to set his 
hand to tlie papci, he‘old (trimmer 1 hat, if the act 
uas wioiia, it was lie (Cranim r) who must answer 
lor it to (lod, since it was done only in submission 
to Ins authority. It is supposed that, struck with 
home unromloiUihle feelings hv this solemn admo¬ 
nition, ('runnier w mild gladly have escaped hum 
the rxieution of the sentence; and both lie and 
Uidlev took gie.at pains to prevail upon .loan to 
saw her life hv the same abjuration which had 
Hhvudv enabled the commissioners to dispense with 
Hie actual lighting of the fagots m several other 
eases. But the enthusiast, courting martyidoni, 
treated all then cxlimtutious with contempt; and 
she was at last consigned to the flames. About a 
year after ((ith April, 1551) another heretic was 
binned in the same place,—a Dutchman, named 
Yon Paris, who resided m London in the practice 
ol Ins profession of a surgeon : his crime was the 
denial of the. divinity of Christ, lie, underwent 
rf*V death with great firmness, Burnet admits that 
no pari of Crainner’s life exposed him to more 
obloquy than the. part he took m these executions; 

“ it was said he had consented both to Lambert’s 
and Anne Askew’s death in the former reign, who 
both sulfered for opinions which lid himself held 
now ; and lie had now procured the death of these 
two persons ; and when he was brought to sutler 
himself afterwards, it was called a just retaliation 
on him.” What he did, however, Burnet maii^ij 
tains, flowed from no cruelty of temper,—and that 
may he allowed : hut the meaning of the historian 
is not very intelligible when he adds, that “ it was 
duly the effect of those principles bv xvhieh he 
•governed himself.” Weak ness and timidity of cha¬ 
racter surely had as much to do with his conduct 
as anything deserving to be called principle. 

la August, 15-1‘J, Bonner, Bishop of Loudon, 
was summoned before the council, and, after 
'"‘mg sharply reprimanded for his contumacy, was 
dnected to preach at Paul’s Cross on the 1st of 
September, that he. might give proof of his ortlm- 
'|"xy and submission to the established order of 
bungs both m church and state. Ilia sermon did 


not. give satisfaction : being appointed to appear 
befoie Craiinier, Ridley, and others, to answer for 
what he had said, or had omitted to sav, he con¬ 
ducted himself with extraordinary boldness, and, 
indeed, set his judges at defiance ; and the affair 
ended by sentence of deprivation being pronounced 
upon lnni, and his being consigned to the Mur- 
shalsea, where he remained a prisoner throughout 
the. remainder of this reign. In April, 1550, the 
vacant see of London was filled by the transference 
of Ridley from Rochester. The council nex't pro¬ 
ceeded to deal with the cases of three other recu¬ 
sant, bishops who lay imprisoned m the Towel,— 
Gardiner of Winchester, Heath of Worcester, and 
Day of Chichester, all of whom refused to make 
submission, and wore eventually deprived, and 
remanded into confinement, as Bonner had been, 
in the course of this and the two following years. 
In most of the re-arrangements that took place in 
consequence of these ejections, the uppnituuity was 
taken of obtaining something more fioni the wealth 
of the church for the members of the government 
and their friends. Thus, when Uulley went to 
London, the lately established bishopric of West¬ 
minster was suppressed ; its revenues, amounting 
to 52(5/., were made over to the see of London, 
with the exception of icuts to the amount of 100/. 
reserved by the. king; and the lands which had 
hitherto belonged to the latter see, yielding a rent 
of -ItSO/., were immediately granted to certain of 
tin* king’s ministers and oflicers of the household r 
Lord Wentworth, the chamberlain, had 245/.; Sir 
Thomas Darev, the vice-chamberlain, 194/.; and 
Rich, the chancellor, 39/.* In the same manner, 
when, iqion Gardiner’s deprivation, l’oynet, who 
had succeeded Ridlev at Rochester, was transferred 
to Winchester, the income of the new bishop was 
reduced to 2000 marks, which were obtained from 
certain new lands and rectories that were made 
over to him by royal grant, while all the ancient 
revenues of that rich see were seized by the crown, 
and soon alter, in great part, given away to Gates, 
I Joliey, and others of the ministers and courtiers.f 
One of the new episcopal appointments occa¬ 
sioned for some time no little trouble and dispu¬ 
tation— that of the celebrated preacher John 
Hooper, afterwards the illustrious martyr, to the 
see of Gloucester, to which he was nominated in 
July, 1550. Hooper, however, who had imbibed 
from an intercourse with certain Calvinistie 
ami other foreign divines, a predilection for those 
views in religion afterwards known by the name 
of Puritanism, at iirst obstinately refused to 
receive consecration in the canonical habits; nor 
could all the logic and eloquence of Cramncr 
and Ridley, nor even the persuasion of his 
friends Buccr and Peter Martvr, who in great 
part shared his own peculiar opinions, for a long 
time induce him to yield the point. At last, m 
January, 1551, he was, bv royal warrant, commit¬ 
ted for his contumacy to the Fleet; and here he 
lay till lie consented to the compromise that he 
• Strv[)t\ Kcclcs. Mem. ii. 304. t id. »»i< 40. 
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should he attired iu the proscribed vestments at 
his ordination, and when he preached before the 
king, or iu Iris cathedral, or in any public, place, 
but should be excused from wearing them upon 
other occasions. On these conditions he was con¬ 
secrated Bishop of Gloucester in the beginning of 
March. In December following, after the depriva¬ 
tion of Heath, his diocese, was united with that of 
Worcester; but iu 1552 another new arrangement 
was made, and he heeame Bishop of Worcester 
alone, on the bishopric of Gloucester being sup¬ 
pressed, and converted into an exempted arch¬ 
deaconry. 

Another affair that, for some time considerably 
embarrassed the government, was the contumacy 
of the Lady Mary, the king’s eldest sister, and the 
heiress piesumptive to the crown. Soon after the 
commencement of the present reign this princess 
had written to Somerset, expressing her opinion 
that all further changes in religion, till her brother 
should he of age, were contrary to the respect lie 
and his colleagues in the government owed to the 
memory of the lute king, and could only have the 
effect of endangering the public peace. In reply, 
the Protector addressed a long and earnest exhor¬ 
tation to her, m which he intimated that lie believed 
her letter had not proceeded from herself, but that 
it had been written “by the setting on and pro- 
euiement of some uncharitable and malicious per¬ 
sons,” and implored her not, as she appeared to 
do, to “esteem true religion and the knowledge of 
the Scriptures to he new-fangleiliiess and lanlasy,” 
hut for the. Lord’s sake to turn the leal, and look 
upon the matter with another judgment.* Alter 
the passing of the statute for uniformity of worship, 
Mary was informed by the council (in June, 1519) 
that her chaplains could no longer be sulfered to 
perform mass even in her private chapel; Imt after 
some controversy, on the interposition ot her uncle 
the emperor, whose assistance the government was 
at this time soliciting in the affair of Boulogne, it. 
was agreed that the new law should lint be enforced 
in her case, at least fur the present. The. agitation 
of the sub|ccl, however, was renewed after the eon- 
elusion of the peace with France in the following 
year. All the applications of the emperor's am¬ 
bassadors, in favour of his niece, were for many 
months met by the government with a peremptory 
refusal. It was then rumoured that she designed 
to quit the kingdom, on which, in August, 1550, 
a fleet was sent to sea to prevent her escape. In 
December following two of lier chaplains were 
indicted. At last, in March, 1551, she appeared 
personally befoie the council, when her royal 
brother himself brought all his stores of theological 
learning and powers of reasoning to hear upon her 
obstinacy ; but still her resolution remained un¬ 
shaken. The next day (19th March) the imperial 
ambassador delivered a message from his master, 
that if the requested indulgence should not be 
granted to the princess, the emperor would imme¬ 
diately declare war. This intimation staggered 

• Burupt, Records. 
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the council, and at the moment no answer was 
returned. But, on the following day (the 20th), 
Crunmer, along with ltidley and l’oynel, having 
come, to the king, and, as he tells us in his 
Journal, declared it to lie their opinion that, though 
to give licence to sin was sin, yet, to suffer and 
wink at it for a time was excusable, Edward was 
persuaded to give way : “yet not so easily,” sms 
Burnet, “ but that he hurst forth in tears, lament¬ 
ing his sister’s obstinacy, and that he must sufl'ei 
her to continue in so'ahominahle a way of worship 
as lie esteemed the mass.” The. temporary toler¬ 
ation of the iniquity, however, was only submitted 
to with the object of gaining time foi better prepa¬ 
ration against the emperor’s threats. The attempts 
to induce the princess to conform were soon ie- 
newed. lit August following the chief oflieers of 
her household were, commanded to prevent the use 
of the Romish service in her family, and on then 
refusal to comply were committed to the Tower. 
After that the lord-chancellor and others of the 
chief members of the council were sent, to hold a 
conference with her on the subject at hei residence 
of Cuptliall, in Essex ; but she continued, as lie fun , 
immoveable. There was some force and dexterity, 
it must be confessed, as well as firmness, or ohsli- 
naey, in the way m which she pariied the aigu- 
ments and solicitations of the. hints. “ When the 
king came to he of age,” she said, “so that he 
could older these things himself, she would obey 
his commands in lehgion ; for although he, <jn<ul 
.'•■wirt huuj (these were her words), had inme 
knowledge than any of his years, yet he was not 
fit, judge in these matters; for if ships were to In¬ 
set to sea, or any matter of policy to be cletei - 
mined, they would not think him lit for it, much 
ess could he he. able to resolve points of divinity. 
As for her chaplains, if they would say no mass, 
she could hear none ; and for her servants, sin 
knew they fill desired to hear mass; her chaplain 
might do what they would, it was but a while’s 
imprisonment; but for the new service, it should 
never be said in her house.; and if any were, forced 
to say it, she would stay no longer iu the house.” 
How the matter ended is not distinctly recorded. 
“It is certain,” says Burnet, “the Lady Man 
would never admit of the new service; and so, 1 
believe, she continued to keep her priests and have 
/ vx.iss, but so secretly that there was no ground foi 
any public complaint.” 

Since his liberation in February, 1550, the late 
Lord Protector, though stripped of wealth as well 
as of power, had been restored to as much of court 
favour as his nephew could venture to show him 
under the rule of the new dictator, and had not 
refused to shroud the memory of his former great¬ 
ness in the insignificance of a lord of the bed¬ 
chamber. Warwick probably calculated that in 
thus reducing him to contempt he had effected his 
political extinction not less completely than if la- 
had taken his lite; and he appears also to have 
hoped that, after lowing thus kicked the duke 
down, he might even he able to make out of one 
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so nearly related to the crown a useful pro]) of his 
own rising fortunes. An apparently complete re¬ 
concilement, accordingly took place between tin 
two; and on the 3rd of June the Lord Lisle, the 
Ivirl of Warwick’s eldest son, was married at 
Kichmoml, in the presence of the king, to the 
Ladv Ann, one of the daughters of the Duke ot 
Somerset,.* it was impossible, however, that the 
fallen Lord Protector, and the man who had sup¬ 
planted him, could ever cease to he rivals and 
enemies at heart so long as eithet lived. It appears 
that before the expiration of this same year Somer¬ 
set hail begun to take secret measures for recover¬ 
ing his former office, Under the date of the ltith 
ot Kehruurv, 1551, the king's Journal states that 
a person named Whaley “ was examined for per¬ 
suading divers nobles of the realm to make the 
Duke of Somerset protector at the next parliament, 
fflid stood to the denial, the Karl of Rutland affirm¬ 
ing M manifestly.” On this investigation being 
instituted, Somerset’s friend, Lord Ore], hastily 
took his departure for the north, probably with the 
design of making a stand there, and the duke him¬ 
self was making ready to follow him, when lie was 
stopped bv being assured that no injury was 
intended to him, and the matter was allowed to 
drop. In a month or two after, bower er, War¬ 
wick was made uneasy by the leporl of the 
duke being engaged m new intrigues. Hornet 
admits that Somerset “ seemed to have designed, 
m Apnl tins year, to have got the king again m 
his powet, and dealt with the Kurd Strange, that 
was iiiiu li m l>is»(lhc king’s) favour, to persuade 
him to many his daughter Jane, and that lie would 
ndrcrtisc him of all that passed about the king.” 
Hut the gathering storm was again dispersed for 
the present by the formality of a fresh recon¬ 
cilement between the two parties. The king 
records, under the date of the 24th of Jbis month, 
t/Ait “ the lords sate at London, and banqueted 
one another this day, and (luce days after, for to 
show agreement amongst them, whereas discord 
was bruited, and somewhat to look to the punish¬ 
ment of talebearers, and apprehending of evil per¬ 
sons.” In May following the Marquess of North¬ 
ampton was sent its ambassador to Paris to demand 
Ini Kdwaril the hand of Henry’s daughter Eliza¬ 
beth • this proposal wuts immediately assented to 
by the French king: after some negotiation it w/ft ■, 
Mttled that the portion of the princess should be 
twn hundred thousand crowns (which was only 
about a tenth part of wltal the English commis¬ 
sioners had asked in the first instance), and that 
■-he should be sent over, “ at her father’s charge, 
fhree months before she was twelve, sufficiently 
lewellcd and stuffed.”t In July the Marshal 
■St. Andre brought. Edward the order of St. Michael, 

* < l ti this occasion 41 a fair dinner ” was made, winch was followed 
• daiicinir, and that l»y foot-ra/os between various noblemen and 
H'-utlemou. On the next day. the 4th, \\arwielv's thud son, >ui 
Kobei t Dudley, afterwnids the famous lhirl of Leice-ilei, whs man led 
“Slaughter ot Sir John Rohs.ui , “ after which tnainage, ’ says 
‘' I,tr y in thu king's Journal, “ theie were ceitain gentlemen that 
, s{r , Ul ' should first take away a goose's head winch was 
Jiautre , dim* on two cross-posts.’’ 
t King’*, Journal. 


in return for Unit of the Garter, whirl) bail been 
sent to King Henry; and avoiding London, on 
account of the sweating-sickness, which was then 
raging, came to Hampton Court on the morning of 
the 14tl), where he was met by the Duke of So¬ 
merset “at the Wall-end,” and by him conveyed 
to the royal presence. A succession of cntcitiim- 
ments was given by Edward to the Marshal during 
the remainder of the month ; and it is noted that 
on the 30th, after having taken his leave, “he 
came to the Karl of Warwick’s (in London), lay 
there one night, and was well received.”* 

In the follow iiig September Warwick procured 
for himself the' important post of Warden of the 
Scottish Marches, which enabled him to take 
effective measures for cutting off Somerset’s retreat, 
to the north in case matters should again come to 
such a pass between them as to drive his ad¬ 
versary into open revolt; and in the beginning of 
October be got himself created Duke of Northum- 
bei land, bis Irieuds :• id dependents the Maiquess 
of Dorset, the Earl of Wiltshire, and Sir William 
Herbert, being at the same time made respectively 
Duke ot Suffolk, Marquess of Winchester, anil 
Karl ol Pembroke. Five days after the announce¬ 
ment ot these new honours, namely, on Friday the 
Kith of October, the capital was startled with the 
sudden intelligence of the arrest of the Duke of 
Somerset, on a cinugc of conspiiacy and high trea¬ 
son, and his committal to the Towel. H Mas 
seized m the afternoon while on Ins wav to the 
court, at Westminster; Lord (Key and others of 
bis friends were apprehended the same da\ ; and 
the day after, the duchess, some of her female 
attendants, and a number of ulliei persons, were all 
made prisoners. It now appeared, or at least so it 
was given out, that on the 7th — four days before 
the late elevation of Warwick and bis friends—Sir 
Thomas Palmer had come to the earl, and, in :l 
conference held in Ins garden, had informed him 
that in April last, when lie was prevented by Sir 
William Herbert’s assurances from going to the 
north, the Duke of Somerset had actually designed 
to raise the people there, and had with that view 
sent the Lord Grey before lum to know who were 
Ins friends; that afterwards he had formed the 
project of inviting Warwick, Northampton, and 

* Tin 1 " ani-nting «ickncsV hail lmu left tin- r apit.il, h.uiii., ,„il v 
lusted from Hit* Hlli till the lillli, in vvhirh turn, n cum,,l ,7jl H~2 
persons. (Sec Stiypo, Mem. Kudos m bo ) A. uoidinp In Ih.hnsh.'l. 
ills, postilulKo li,-j.|„i about tin- mul.llo ot Apiil ,il Shim,shin v amt 
Irum thence eouliimed It, spTo.nl over tin-couiitn till n lei minuted i„ 
the noitli about the end of September Stiype, hmmn S ;»\ « tint 

by Hie end of August the most part ut Kiipl., 1,,1 ,,r „;, v 

L'.Mousor injections sickness J( leached l.on.loii 1,11 the ;n|, oi.lim, 
iitid trio I will ol July it tvtis nuxt \e1iermnit . whu h tt as so teiiihh* 
that people being in best health weie suddenly taken and dead in 
lour ,111.1 Inenty limns, and tnehe or lee., In, lack ol -kill 11 cnub.ii: 
them in their suent. Ami it is 10 bo noted iliui tin- nioiiabn f.-ll 
obi,'tl\, or Hither upon men, and those hIso ol the bed age. a, 
between thirl} and lortj yearn.” The oliiuuider u.l.h ,. sli.iiipr Mel, 

:1 Inn*: “ I his disease at that time tcJloMod Koglishmen and norm 

other nation ; ioi in Antwei p, and other < ountne**, out LugliKhmen 
briny time amongst dtveise othei nations, only our IhiL'lishnifti 
Muiy sick thereol, and none other )h‘ihoiik; the <oii*ideration ot 
which tiling made this nation much tumid theieul, who Ioi the time 
bei?an to repent and gi\e alms, and to rernembei f.od, bom whom 
i»at plague might well seem to be sent uinoug iih Hut as the disease 
ti time ceased, so our de\otiun in shoit time decay etl ' The eon it 
iad letired to Hampton Gouit on the disease* finding it* way into the 
jhtlaee at Westminster, where it rained oil one ot the gentlemen of 
the bedchamber, and afterwards one of the King s grooms. 
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others to a banquet, anil assassinating them all 
while they sat at table, or on their way to his 
house ; and that even now a plot had been formed 
by him and his friends, and was ready to break 
out, for an insurrection against the. government m 
London,—that Sir Ralph Vane had two thousand 
men in readiness,—that Sir Thomas Arundel had 
secured the Tower,—that Sir Miles Partridge was 
to raise London, and, bv means of the apprentices, 
get possession of the great seal,—and that, all the 
gendarmerie were to lie fallen upon and killed.* 
It looks somewhat unaccountable, it must he con¬ 
fessed, that, after receiving so alarming a com¬ 
munication, the government should take no steps 
till nine days had elapsed. All that was done was 
to bring in the king, on the 13th, from Hampton 
Court to Westminster, “ because it was thought 
this matter might cashier and surelier be dis¬ 
patched there, and likewise all other.” It appears 
that this, or some other indications, had alarmed 
Somerset. On the 14th, according to the king’s 
Journal, “ the duke sent for the Secretary Cecil to 
tell him be suspected some ill. Mr. Cecil an¬ 
swered, that if he were, not guiltv lie might lie of 
good courage ; if he were, he had nothing to say 
Imt. to lament him. Whereupon the, duke sent, 
him a letter of defiance, and called Palmer, who, 
after denial made of his declaration, was let go.” 
Sir Thomas Palmer, who, it thus appears, now 
denied having ever made the statements attributed 
to him, was, two days after this, apprehended, 
along with Somerset, as one of his accomplices; 
hut although detained in custody, lie was not sent, 
like most, of the others, to the Tower. 

Sueli of the persons apprehended as were w illing 
to give evidence were now called before the conned 
and examined. Among these, according to the 
king's Journal, Palmer repeated at least so much 
of the story as related to the plot for a revolt in 
London. If the attempt upon the gendarmerie 
had failed, the duke, according to tile witness, was 
to “run through London and cry ‘Liberty! 
liberty!’ to raise the apprentices and rabble: if he 
could lie would go to the Isle of Wight, or to 
Poole.” On the 20th, “Crane,” says the king, 
“ confessed the most part, even as Palmer did 
before, and more also, liow that the place where 
the nobles should have been banqueted, and their 
heads stricken off, was the LordJPnget’s house, and 
how the linA of Arundel knew of the matter as 
well as lie, bv [Sir Michael] Stanhope, who was a 
messenger between them ; also, some part, how he 
went to London to get friends once in August last, 
feigning himself sick. Hammond also confessed 
the watch lie (the duke) kept in his chamber at 
night. Bren also confessed much of this matter. 
The Lord Strange confessed how the duke willed 
him to stir me to marry his third daughter, the 
Lady Jane, and willed him to be his spy in all 
matters of my doings and sayings, and to know 
when some of my council spoke secretly with me : 
this be confessed of himself.” How these dc- 

• Kurnot*—King’s Journal. 


positions were procured we have, no account; the 
king does not appear to speak of them as being 
taken in his presence, but rather as merely re¬ 
ported to bun by the council. Meanwhile, every¬ 
thing possible was done by the government, to excite 
a strong feeling of public alarm. Oil the llili 
“ there were letters sent, to all emperors, kings, 
ambassadors, noblemen, men, and chief men, into 
countries, of the late conspiracy:]” and on the 
22nd, all the crafts and corporations of the city 
having repaired by command, with much show anil 
cercmonv, to their respective balls, were informed 
by a message from the king that the Duke ul 
Somerset would have taken the Tower, Seized on 
the broad seal, and destroyed the city, and wcic 
charged carefully to ward the several gates, and In 
appoint watches to putrole all the streets. 

The indictment, charging Somerset with having 
traitorously designed to seize on the king’s person, 
and assume the entire government of the realm,— 
with having, along with a hundred others, intended 
to have imprisoned the Earl of Warwick,—and 
with having conspired to raise an insurrection in 
the city of London, was found by the grand jiuv 
at Guildhall; on which twenty-seven peers win 
summoned to sit as a court for his tiial m Win 
minster Hall,-—the Marquess of Winchester, the 
Lord Treasurer, being appointed land High 
Steward. The trial look place on the 1st id De¬ 
cember, on which dav “ the said duke was brought 
out of the Tower of London, with the axe of the 
Tower borne before him, with a great number ol 
hills, "leaves, lmlherds, and poll-axes attending 
upon him, and so game into Westminster Hall, 
where was made, in the middle of the Hall a new 
sealfold,”f on which the lords appointed to he his 
judges sat,—the Lord High Steward being seated, 
under a cloth of state, on a bench between two 
posts, to which there was an ascent by three steps. 
The trial, except only that an opportunity vflW 
given to the prisoner of making a public defence, 
was scarcely characterised by any greater justice 
or fairness than hud been meted out by the duke 
tu his own brother. Ilis judges were the verv 
parties against whom he was said to have eouspiied 
—Northumberland, Northampton, Pembroke, and 
the other leading members of the government; and 
the witnesses against him were not produced, but 
T.bly their written depositions rend. Somerset, 
denied all the material facts with which he was 
charged. As,for killing the Duke of Northumber¬ 
land and the others, however, he admitted that lie 
had thought of such a project, and talked of it, 
but on consideration he had determined to abandon 
it: “ yet,” adds the notice in the king’s Journal, 
“lie. seemed to confess he went about their death.” 
In truth, this black charge, which would now 
excite so much horror, inasmuch as it did not 
amount to treason, was probably regarded both by 
the prisoner and his judges as the lightest in the 
indictment. It,was upon this, however, that he 
was condemned. The subservient court, indeed, 
• King's Journal. + Ilolinshed. 
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would have voted the conspiracy to imprison or 
take away the life of their master Northumberland 
lo he treason; hut that nobleman himself had 
lhe grace to decline tins compliment, and so So¬ 
merset was only found guilty of felony. On this 
vcfdiet being pronounced he thanked the lords for 
the open tiial that had been allowed him, “and 
ninl mere? of the Duke of Northumberland, the 
Maiquess of Northampton, and the Hurl of l’ern- 
liinke, for his ill-meaning against them, and made 
Mill for Ins life, wife, ehihhen, servants, and 
debts ”* As soon a-, he was pronounced Ijpk i It loss. 
ol lieason the a\e was withdrawn, and he was 
I .lined hack to the Tower unaccompanied bv that 
eh.isllv enihlem. A\ hen this was perceived, “the 
people, knowing not the mnttei, shoulcd half a 
de/en of limes so loud, that trom the hall-door it, 
was heard at Charing Cross plainly, and tumours 
went thut he was (put of all.”f llolilished sa\s 
that he landed hem the river “at the crane of the 
\ me-liee, and so passed through London, whole 
weir I ml li e\elainat ions ; (lie one ei led, for joy, 
iii.it he was ai quitted—the other cried out, that he 
\v a: eondi mtied.” Ills nephew appears to have 
been pelfeetly eonvniceil ol his guilt, and m that 
hehng to have diililiilly given linnself no favlher 
emu <iti about him. (iraflon, indeed, sues that 
“ in seemed to take the trouhle of his uncle sotne- 
wlial heavily;” hut his public demeanom, at least, 
gave no signs of anything of the kind. While his 
Such' lay eondeinued to death lie was enjoying the 
meny testn mgs:and pastnmsol Chrislmas with,to 
all appealanro. not less n-hsli than usual. The poult, 
having iepani <! to Cieernvich, w lieie open house, was, 
kepi, iheie was-, hy order ol the eouneil. “a wise 
gentleman and le.lined,” named (usage perreis, 
appointed .‘or this veal to lie Lord of M isi ulc, “w hose 
ollice,” suvs 1 he elnonielct, “is not unknown to 
siieh as ha\e heen hmught up in iiohlempii’s houses 
aiifl among gieat housekeepers, which use liheral 
basting in that season."’ Tins ingenious gcntlc- 
maii so well siip|>1 it’d his ollice, both in show of 
sandiy sight- and devices of rare invention, and in 
■ e ls of diverse intei hides, and inatteis of pastime 
plated by persons, as not cult satisfied the common 
son, hut alai weie very well liked and allowed by 
the eouneil, and other of skill in the like pastimes ; 
I'nl bus/ of all hi/ !hr i/nvni/ hull/ htmsr/J', as ap¬ 
pealed by Ins princely liberality in rewarding thift" 
semee ” They did not even keep the sound of 
•betr revelry out of the hearing of Somerset in Ins 
dunge in. Slow relates how, “on Monday, the 
bh ol January, the said lord of merrv disports 
(, anio hy water to London, ami lainlrd nl Ihr 
Inirrr irhnrf, <nlrrril the Ton rr, and then rode 
ihmugli Tovver-streel,” and thereafter “waseon- 
dneted through the. city with a great company of 
toung loids and gentlemen,” and fuiallv depart rd 
I" Iho lower n harf aipiin, and so to the court bv 
"ator, to tlv great eominendtition of the mayor and 
ahli'unen, and highly accepted of the king and 
I'mmcil.” 

• Kind’s Journal, f 
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Other shows and sports of the season arc recorded 
with great unction hy flicking himself in his Journal. 
Thus, on the Gth, after a tom nay in the morning, 
we have at night, first, a plav, in which, “ alter a 
talk between one that was called Riches, and the 
other Youth, whether of them was betlei,” mid 
“ some ]trolly reasoning,” six champions on each 
side “ fought two to two at harriers in the ball ,” 
and “ then came in two appiucllod like Alnimns, 
the Karl of Ormond and Jaipies (iranado, and two 
came in like friars, but the Alinams would not 
sulli'i them to pass till they had fought : the Inara 
were Mr. Drury and Thomas Cohhalli. A Dei llns 
followed two masques —one of men, another of 
women. Then a banquet of one hundred and 
twenty dishes.” In the liuriv of all tins masking 
and feasting Kdwurd had neither time urn inclina¬ 
tion to think of his uncle, or to heed his endeavours 
to move him to mercy. *So, as the chronicler puls 
it, “ this Christmas being thus passed and spent 
with nun'll mirth and pastime, it was thought now 
good to proceed to the execution ol the judgment, 
given against the Duke of Somerset.’’ The execu¬ 
tion took place on Friday, the “2nd, under which 
dai" his nephew has Coolly noted that “the Duke, 
ol Somerset had his head cut nil upon Tower-lull, 
between eight and nine o’clock in the morning.” 
The dawn of that day saw all London astir. “ The. 
same morning, caih, the. constables of every waul 
in London (according to a piccrpt dneeled from 
the conned to the niawn) stiietlv charged cvoiy 
household of the same city not to dep.iit any of 
them out ol their houses behne ten of the clock of 
that day; meaning theiehy to resiiam the gieat 
number of people that otherwise weie like to have 
been at the said execution. Notwithstanding, hy 
sew u of the clock, the Towci-hdl was emen d w nh 
a glial multitude, lepamng from all paifs of the 
city ns well as out ol the submits.” The duke 
met his death yyilli gnat cumpo-uie. Having 
knelt down, and said a few slant prayers, lie rose 
again, and, turning towards the east side ol the 
scuilbld, addressed the people, declaring' lhal he 
had never offended against the king eiiliei bv wand 
or deed ; and that so lur from repenting of hisdomgs 
while he was in authority, especially m regald to 
leligion, lie rejoiced then'll!, sieiug that now the 
order of things settled in the kingdom came most 
near to the lorm and order of the primitive church. 
While he was speaking a great noise was suddenly 
heard, which to many seemed like that of uniimlaT 
of horsemen, though they saw nothing ; and then 
Sir Anthony Hiovni being obscivcd iiding forward 
to the senllold, the cry arose that a p.udoii was 
come, and many, tossing their cap- in the an, 
cried out, “A pardon! a pardon ! (bid saw the 
king!” ISut they were soon inhumed by the duki 
himself that their hopes were unfounded. Afiei 
calmly continuing his address for -ome tune lougci, 
he concluded by requesting that they would he 
quiet and still, “lest,” he said, “thiough your 
tumult you might trouble me; lor albeit the spirit 
he willing and ready, the lltsli is frail and waver- 
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mg; and through your quietness I shall he. much 
more the quieter.’’ In the end, after another prayer, 
“he stood up again upon his feel, without any 
trouble, of mind (as it appeared), and first hade the 
sheriffs farewell, then the Lieutenant of the Tower, 
and others, taking them all hy the hands which 
were upon the scaffold with him. Then he gave 
the hangman certain money ; which done, he put 
off his gown, and, kneeling down again in the 
straw, untied his shirt-strings, After that, the 
hangman coming unto him, turned down hiss collar 
round ahout Ins neck, and all things which did let 
or hinder him.” 'flic only change that, was ob¬ 
served in his countenance, as he. laid his head 
down on the block, was, that there began to appear 
a red colour in the midst of his cheeks before his 
eves weie covered, lie had to rise again to put off 
his doublet, which covered his neck ; after which, 
as he was repeating the name of .leans for tin* 
tliini time, the axe fell, and instantly deprived him 
of life.* Manv persons, to preserve a memorial 
of him, dipped their handkerchiefs m his blood. 

Whatever may he thought of many of Somer¬ 
set’s actions, and of his general character, his 
guilt in respect of the charges for which he suffered 
death must he held to he extremely doubtI’ul, ttnd 
it is not doubtful at all that he was condemned 
without a fair trial, and that he was really sa¬ 
crificed to the ambit am of a worse man than him¬ 
self. “It was generally believed,” says Unmet, 
“that all this pretended conspiracy, upon which lie 
was condemned, was only a forgery. For both 
I'almer and thane, the chief witnesses, were soon 
alter disclaimed ; and the Duke of Nouluimlier- 
land continued after that in so close a friendship 
with I’almer, that it was generally believed he had 
been corrupted to betray him. ... it was ge¬ 
nerally thought that all was an artiliee ot I’ahner’s, 
who had put the Duke of Somerset in fears of his 
life, and so got linn to gather men ahout him for 
ins own preservation; and that he afterwards, 
being taken with him, seemed through fear to 
acknowledge all that which he had Indore con¬ 
trived.” Of the persons apprehended as the ac¬ 
complices of the duke. Sir Miles Partridge, Sir 
Ralph Vane, Sir Michael Stanhope, and Sir 
Thomas Arundel, were also tried, convicted, and 
executed together on the 2(ith ot Fehmarv. They 
all, with their last breath, protested their innocence 
of any design either against the king, or against 
the lives of any of the council. Vane said, that as 
often as Northumberland laid his head on his 
pillow he would find it wet. with their blood. 

Parliament reassembled on the 23rd of January, 
15.V2, the day alter the execution of Somerset, and 
the session lasted till the 15th of April. Acts were 
passed for enforcing throughout the realm the use 
of the Hook of Common Prayer, as amended the 
preceding year hy a committee of bishops and di¬ 
vines, and already sanctioned hy the convocation ; 
for amending the law of treason, in winch the im¬ 
portant. principle was introduced, that no person 

* Fox, fiora tlio account of n nobleman, who was pros cut. 


should he attainted under the act unless upon the 
evidence of two witnesses given in the. presence of 
the accused ; for maintaining the observance of 
the fast-days and holidays marked in the calendar; 
for the relief of the. poor, in which the churchwar¬ 
dens were empowered to collect contributions for 
that purpose, and the bishop was directed to pro¬ 
ceed against such parishioners as refused to contri¬ 
bute; for legalising the marriages of priests and 
lcgitimntising their,children ; besides u few othei.x 
relating chiefly to subjects of trade and manufac¬ 
tures. •Some, of the questions that arose occasioned 
a good deal of debate, and the divisions that 
took place in the Commons showed that the exisi- 
ing government could scarcely count upon the at¬ 
tachment, or support of a majority of the member- 
in that house. The bill for the alteration of the 
law of treason, in particular, as originally brought 
in and passed hy the Lords, was long debated m 
the lower house, where, ni the course of the discus¬ 
sion, “ many sharp things,” Hornet tells us, “weir 
said of those who now bore the sway and the 
bill that actually became, law was altogether a dil- 
ferenl measure. Indeed, the clause which pm 
videil that, the witnesses should he confronted mill 
the prisoner was e\ idently pointed directly at tin 
course that had just been pursued by Northmnbi r- 
land and Ins associates m the ease of the Duke ot 
Somerset. The. eflect produced upon the puhlu 
feeling hy the trial and execution of that nobleman 
should seem to have communicated itself, in a en 
tain degree, to the representatives of the people; 
and it, is probable that on the whole Nortluunbri 
land rather shook than confirmed Ins power by tin 
manner in which he lid himselt ol Ins unlortnimt' 
rival. A lull was sent down to the Common* tlu- 
sessiou, snined In/ the huu /, for repealnur an act ot 
the. preceding re.igu that had entailed Somerset’s 
estates upon his son ; and notwithstanding the 
unusual intimation of the king’s wishes, it xTTis 
with the utmost difficulty that.it was forced through 
the. house. A proviso that was attempted to 
he added for confirming the attainder of the duke 
and his accomplices was rejected, lint the most 
determined opposition Northumberland met with 
was in regard to a bill which he caused to he in¬ 
troduced fur the deprivation of Tiuistall, Bishop id 
Durham, whom he. had previously thrown into the 
■’Yower oil a charge of having been privy to a de¬ 
sign of exciting an insurrection in the north m 
concert, with the late. Duke of Somerset. The 
Commons, when this hill was sent down to them, 
proceeding upon the analogy of the new law id 
treason, requjred that the accuser of the bishop 
should he confronted with him in their presence 
before Ins guilt should he assumed ; and when 
this was refused, they declined to proceed with the 
hill. Finding them thus impracticable, Northum¬ 
berland, before they had yet sate for three months, 
or even granted the usual supplies, not only termi¬ 
nated the session, but dissolved the parliament, 
which had now been in existence for nearly five 
years. This done, “ it was resolved,” says Bui' 
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net, “ to spend the summer in making friends all 
over England, and to have a new parliament in 
the opening of the next year.” 

On the 18th of January, 1553, accordingly, the 
usual warrant was sent to the lord chancellor, di- 
lacting him to summon a parliament for the 1st of 
March following; and then the most direct means 
wcie taken to procure a House of Commons com¬ 
posed, to as great an extent as possible, of the 
f i lends of the government, fetters were sent in 
the king’s name to all the shenlfs, directing them 
to see that the members sent both from tl# coun¬ 
ties and the towns should he men of gravity, know¬ 
ledge, and experience; "and vet, nevertheless,” it 
was emphatically added, “our pleasure is, that, 
whcic our privy council, or unv of them, within 
their juilsdictions, m our behalf, shall lcenmmend 
men ot learning and wisdom ; in such ease their 
directions he regarded and followed, as tending to 
the same which we desire, that is, to have this as- 
scmblv to lie of the most eluefest men in our realm 
lor advice and good counsel.”* In several eases 
paitieular persons holding olliees at the court or in 
the government were expressly recommended to 
the slicrills in letters from the king.f When the 
parliament luct the tirsl lull that was brought for¬ 
ward was one for granting supplies. Nutwitli- 
*.landing the pieponderance ot the government 
(sutv m the house, it was not passed in the Com- 
|ri"iis without long and eager debate, principally 
Occasioned, it is supposed, bv the preamble, winch 
lit111liuled all the king’s Imaneiul difficulties to the 
.idiutnistialam ol the Duke ot Somerset, who, it 
was alleged, had involved the king in wars, wasted 
lus treasure, engaged him m much debt, debased 
the com, and been the. cause of a most terrible. 
lcUdliun The only other act of the session re- 
f|unmg to be line noticed was one suppressing the 
bishopric of Durham, and creating in it* stead two 
nett dioceses, oik; comprehending the eountv of 
Dm ham, the other that of Northumberland. This 
Mas a measure in which Northumberland had a 
strong- personal interest. Since the failure of his 
attempt in the last, session of parliament to effect 
the deprivation of Bishop Tunstall by a hill of pains 
and penalties, lie had accomplished that object by 
bringing the bishop before a new court erected for 
ike special purpose of trying the ease—as opim 
mil daring an act of arbitrary power as if he ha* 
deprived him without any trial at all. The object 
of the deprivation of the bishop and the suppres¬ 
sion of the see was soon made manifest. Parlia¬ 
ment was prorogued on the last day of March, and 
!" I "’ course of the following mouth the suppressed 
uslioprie was erected into a county palatine, which 
was united to the crown for the present, hut was 
m> doubt intended to he. ultimately devolved, with 

, ! fs r ‘‘5 a) privileges, on the Duke of Northum¬ 
berland. 

Mi anwhile, however, a new prospect opened 
'■pirn t ie duke, s ambition. For sometime past the 

uU, i of t,1<> young king had been in a very infirm 

* Strips, i.i.S37. JIM. 


state, and of late it had been visibly and rapidly 
declining. In the spring of the last year he hud 
been attacked first, by the measles and then by the 
small-pox, and it is probable that, with a constitu¬ 
tion naturally delicate, which he is supposed to 
have derived from his mother, he never altogether 
shook off the effects of that protracted illness. In 
the. beginning of the piesont year he was seized 
with a violent cough, which no medicines would 
relieve; it was no doubt the eonseipienee of disease, 
formed in the lungs, hut the suspicious e.iedidity 
of the limes attributed it to some slow poison that 
had been given to him. lie was so ill when the. 
parliament met in the beginning of March, that he. 
could not go down to Westminster, and the two 
houses were assembled the. tirsl day at \\ Inteliall. 
in the beginning of May he seemed rather la tter; 
hut this show of amendment soon disappeared— 
and by the following month it became evident that 
lie could not live, many weeks. Throughout lus 
illness, Northumherhi'd had sedulously laboured 
to win Ins all'eelioii and confidence by a constant 
attendance and evei v man i testation of sol ie Unde : — 
he had at the •same time not neglected some other 
necessary preparations lor the piojeet tie had in 
hand. In the beginning of May wcie celebrated 
with great magnificence at the duke s new lesidcnec. 
ol Dm ham House in the Strand, the marriages of lus 
fmiltl> son, the Lord (iiuldtoid Dudley to the Lady 
Jane (iiey, eldest ihmghtei of the Dukeoi Suffolk 
—of Ins daughter the Lady Cntheime Dudley, to 
the Lord Hastings, eldest son ot the Kail of 
I liuitingdou,—and of the i .adv Catherine (Lev. the 
Duke of Sullolk’s second daughter, to the Lord 
Hcibcrl, the son of the Kail ol Pembroke. Two 
ol these alliances might seem to be mleiidt <1 meiely 
to aid generally ill extending or strengthening ins 
family connexions and binding together the fabric 
of his power; but the tloid had a higher aim. 
Frances;, Duchess of Suffolk, the mother of the 
Lady Jane Grey, whose hand was icccivcd by lus 
sou, was the eldest of the two daughters and only 
surviving children of the Princess M ary, daughter 
°! Henry \ II., who had first been married to Louis 
XU. of France, and then to Chailcs Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk, by whom she had her two daugh¬ 
ters. After Edward, in the. succession to the throne, 
there stood between Lady Jane, or her mother, by 
ibis descent, only the two princesses Mary and 
Elizabeth, both of whom had been bastardized by 
acts ot parliament still unrepealed, and the de¬ 
scendants of Mary Tudor’s elder sister Margaret, 
who married James IV. ot Scotland, but who had 
not been recognised as having any claim in the will 
ot her brother llenrv VIII., and whose icpiescn- 
talive, the present infant ijueen of Scots, eejtamly 
wa*Bti have little chance of successfully as-eitmg 
any rights she might he supposed to have to the 
English throne. Northumboilaiid therefore pur¬ 
posed to bring the. crown into Ins own family by 
securing it for the head of lus new daughtei-in¬ 
law, the Lady Jane. 

Having without difficulty induced the Duchess 

3 :> 3 
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of Sullolk to trap'■for tier right, to her eldest daugh¬ 
ter, lie proceeded to unfold Ins plan to the king, 
lie foie the conscientious mid anxious mind of the 
living liov, over whom he had aeqiuitd an extraor- 
duiaiy influence, he plated an alaiinutg lcprcscn- 
1 .■<ion of the dangers and eahunities that were 
likely to mist from the succession of either of It is 
si-ters. Man, the elder, was a bigoted papist, 
Wild would certainly the. moment that she ascended 
the throne, pioeeed to undo all that had been done 
timin'.: her brothel's rcimi, in the settlement ol the 
true irhgion; \i! she could not he set aside with¬ 
out in nine a plea,--that ol her illegitimacy—which 
would at the same lime equally exclude Elizabeth. 
The only safe course therefore was to pass by hot.li ; 
— and m that ease Edward’s cousin, the amiable, 
accomplished, and thoroughly prolestant Ladv 
Jane (hc\, was obviously the person fittest to lie 
named as his successor.' Edward acquiesced in 
the foiee o( these arguments ; and assuming him- 
: elf to he entitled to exercise the same povveis 
which had been exercised by his father Henry, he 
dctcimmed upon having a new entail of the down 
executed to the cll'cct the duke had proposed. 
Having sketched with his own pen a (haft, of the 
instillment, and signed a tail copy of it with his 
name above and below and on each maigm, lie 
sent, on the lltliof June, hu Sir Eilwanl Mon¬ 
tague, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, Sir 
Thomas ilrymlev, one of the puisne justices ol the 
saute com t, Sn Kiehard IJaker, Chancellor ol the 
Augmentations, and Gosiinhl and Grvllyn, the 
Attorney and Solicitor-General, to attend the 
conned at Greenwich. When they came, to him 
lire next. dav, lie received them in the. presence uf 
seveial of the cuiincdlois, shortly stated to them 
what he had made up Ins mi lid upon doing, and 
the reasons that had weighed with him, and de- 
siied t iii.-iii to draw up the instrument in the proper 
lev’a I hum. They objected that the act ol par¬ 
liament which settled the succession could not he 
taken away ni the manner proposed; hut the king 
peiM.-trd in the command lie had given. Outlie 
I hli ihev lotmnci] and intimated that, upon look- 
in:: mill the statutes, they had found that to draw 
sin h an instillment, as was proposed, would subject 
them to the pains of Reason. Upon learning this, 


Northumberland came rushing into the room ni 
the greatest fury, called Montague a. traitor, and 
threatened him and the rest, “ so that they though: 
lie would have beaten them.” * He said he win 
ready to light any man m his shut, in so just a 
quarrel. In the end they were commanded to ictm 
for the present.; but the next day tlii’v were again 
sent for—and first Montague and then the othei 
siill'eied themselves to he partly persuaded, p.titl\ 
brow-beaten, into cpiiscnting to diaw the will, tl> 
king declaring that it was his intention to haw- - 
ratified in the parliament which was Mininionetbn 
meet, in September, and agreeing to give tinai 
under the gieat seal lmth a commission to pci ton,, 
the act, and a pardon for having pcrfoinicd i: 
The instrument, accordingly was duly prepaid!, 
and, having been engrossed on parchment and 
carried to the Chancery, had the great seal allive i 
to it. After this, on the 21st, it received the sig¬ 
natures of all the hails of the council,of most of lli 
Judges, and of the Attorney and' Sohcitoi-Gcncial 
Twenty-four members of the eouiicd, with And. 
bishop Cranmcr at their head, had also helm e tin 
on the command of Northumberland, signed 
another paper pledging their oaths : ud human s 
“observe evei v article contained in his M.poh 
own devise lespectmg the succession, subset i.Wa 
with his Majesty's hand in six scveial places, aim 
delivered to eel tain judges and other learned uni 
that it might lie written in lull otdci to ih lend 
it, to the uttermost; and if any man should eu 
SittCmpt to alter it, to repute Inm an enemy to tin 
kingdom, anil to punish him as lie desei >eit. 

Edward survived the completion of this (inu¬ 
nction only n few dnvs. It. is said that when h 
physicians declined they had no hope ol hi- u 
Covery, he was intrusted to the care ol a wornm 
who came and otfered to undcitake his cure it U 
were put .into her hands. Undri the woman- 
treatment, however, he g'ic.vv worse cvciy day, fTTid 
the physicians were Boon recalled ; hut he still con¬ 
tinued to sink ; and on the evening ol the (ilh el 
| July, while engaged in prayer, lie. breathed he 
last, having lived fifteen veins, eight months, and 
twenty-two days, and entered upon the sixth nionla 
of the seventh year of his reign. 

* 14tti net. 
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v.n. ]r>r>.'i. —Tlir, talent and decision of the Earl 
of Nuitinimberlmid were far f 1 inn being equal to 
lus ambition. Although that event must have 
)m <ii expected for months, the deatl) of Edwnid 
seems to have taken him by surprise, or at least in 
a very unprepared state. In order to gain a little 
tune, lie determined to conceal the kind’s death, — 
a common enough practice in despotic governments, 
and one which, as we have seen, had also been 
adopted on the demise of Henry VIII. lie had 
even neglected the important mcasuie of getting 
possession of the persons of the two princesses, 
'file Lady Maty, it appeals, had been summoned 
to attend her hull-la other Edward on his death¬ 
bed ; hut having long been acquainted with North¬ 
umberland's sccicl practices, she showed no an¬ 
xiety for tins journey to London, where her ene¬ 
mies were, m their lull strength. The summons 
was now repeated as if Edward, though in extre¬ 
mity, weie still alive ; and Mary at last moved re¬ 
luctantly hum ILinsdoii in Hertfordshire. But the 
Mail of Arundel* dispiitche.il messengers to inform 
her that her brother was dead, and that Nortlmm- 
beiland, who was plotting to place the Lady Jane 
Grey on the throne, only wanted to make her a 
prisoner. On leeeiving tins intelligence, Mare, 
who had advanced within hall a day’s journey of 
the capital, changed her route, and went to Fram- 
hngliam Castle m Sullolk, seated ncui the sea, 
whence, if fortune flow ned, she might etisilv em¬ 
bark and lice to the Flemish dominions of her 
relative the Emperor (Mini le's. The Lady Eliza¬ 
beth was in Hertfordshire: she had been sum¬ 
moned to comt m the like, manner as her half- 
sistei Marv, and was also warned of the real state 
ofatlans hv some personal fucml, who is generally 
supposed to have hum Sir William Cecil. She 
thcicluic teniailie'll where she vvas.f 

Noitliomherhind, having two days together con¬ 
sulted with his ft tends and dependants as to the. 
best wav of managing tins great affair,—the king’s 
death being still kept secret, — commanded the 
attendance, at Greenwich (where the dead body 
was lying), of the Lord Mayor of London, six 
aldermen, and twelve other citizens “of cluefest 
account ” On the Utli of .1 uly the mayor, the aider- 
men, and the eiti/ens, who were half of them 
tneichants ol the staple, and half merchant ad- 
veuturcis, went down to Greenwich, where. North¬ 
umberland and some of the council secretly 
declared to them the death of the king, as also 
luivv, by his last will, and by his letters patent, he 
had appointed and ordained that the Laify Jane 
should he lus successor in the throne and sove¬ 
reignty. The deputation, being shown the royal 
will, swore allegiance to Lady Jane, and were 
hound under a great penalty not to divulge these 

• Areoiduig to anothet account, the tinmh wurning was first 
given li\ goldsmith, dispatched ft mu London L\ Nu hoi,is 

Thtockmuiton, who, though a Protestant, had .t great veneration lor 
legitimacy. In mau\ bieasts tin- l,nun feeling was strong enough to 
oveteomo tlit* religious objection. A litt 1«» later, as we shall sot*, 
Thioi kmorion had a jumow estape fiom tfir block. 

t Slav - ihdmshed.—Godwin,—Stiypc—Atkin, Memoirs of the 
thnut of Lluabelh. 
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“ secret, passages ” until they should receive orders 
from the council. Two days after this, on the lOtli 
of July, about three o’clock til the afternoon, Lady 
Jane Grey was conveyed by water to the Tower of 
London, and there publicly received as queen ; for 
Northumberland was by this time informed not 
only of the flight of Mary, hut of her being so well 
aware of all that was passing that she was sum 
momngthe nobility to her standard. In the course 
of the evening after Lady Jane’s safe arrival at the 
Tower, the death of King Kdwaid was publicly 
divulgo.d for the first time,mid Jane was proclaimed 
queen in the city, with somewhat less than the 
usual formality. The people of London were cold 
and silent, many of them whispering the name of 
Queen Mary, and very few of them entering into 
the spirit of this revolution in the order of suc¬ 
cession* The amiable victim of the. ambition of 
others had never entertained any sanguine hopes, 
and hud resisted the project to the utmost. “ So 
far was she from any desire of this advance¬ 
ment, she began to act her part of royalty with 
many tears, thus plainly showing to those who had 
access to her that she was forced by her 1 elation-, 
and Irieuds to this high hut dangciniis post.’T 
Shc was m the bloom of her south, giarchil and 
pretty if not beautiful,—most amiable and un- 
ailerted,— quiet, modest, attached to her voting 
husband and her domestic duty, loud of rctnr- 
liient and of elegant iiteiatui e, and so accomplished 
that she read l’lato in tlicoiiguial Greek { 

In the mean while Mary’s friends lead exerted 
themselves in Sullolk, in Norfolk, and in Cam¬ 
bridgeshire, vvlieiethc people detested Northum¬ 
berland on account of his severity in suppressing 
the recent rebellion in those parts. There was 
indeed a very strong party among them that in¬ 
clined to the Reformation ; hut when Mary solemnly 
pledged herself to make no change iti the reli¬ 
gion or laws of Edward, even these men cnibriuTd 
her cause—the cause of legitimacy—with zeal anil 
affection. It was a struggle between the love ol 
hereditary right and the. attachment to the new 
order of things in the church, and the former feel¬ 
ing prevailed. The council and a gicat number ot 
the nobility had gone to the Tower with Lady Jane, 
where Northumberland, in a manner, kept them 
prisoners; but other men of high rank who were 
, ift the provinces had hastened to join Mary as 
soon as they learned where she was. Forces, 
raised to serve the Lady Jane or Northumberland, 
went over in a mass ; and even a small fleet which 
was sent down the coast to intercept her in case 

• "At her going through the city tow aid the Tower, the eoneoui« % 
of people wai gre.it, their acclamations lew, as if the strangeness ol 
some new spectacle had ill awn them together rather than any Intent 
of gratulution.''—Godwin. “The 11th of July, Gilbert Pot, dinner 
to Niuiott Saundeis, vintner, dwelling at St.John's Head within 
Lndgate, who was accused l»\ the said Saunders, ltu master, was set 
on tiie Pillory in Cheap, with both his ears nailed mid clean rut ofl, 
for words speaking at the time of the pioelanoition of Lady Jane, at 
which execution was a trumpet blown, and a herald in hi* emit <>f- 
arins read his offence in pieaence of W illtam Garraid, one ot tin* 
sheriffs of Loudon.”—Stow. This net of seventy was exceedingly 
injudicious, as the success of the whole plan depended in it gi«’»t 
I measure on the good disposition ol the people. 

f Godwin 

} Uogcr Ascii am. 
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slip should attempt to quit England, declared 
against the usurpation, and hoisted her Hag. On 
the 12th of duly Mary sent an order to Norwich 
for her proclamation in that important city. The 
municipal authorities hesitated, being not yet certain 
of the, king’s death; but the next, day they not 
only proclaimed her but also sent her men and 
ammunition. She had already written to the mem¬ 
bers; of the conned to claim the throne, which she 
said hchmtred to her by right,of birth, by the de¬ 
cision of pailiamcnt, and by the will of her father. 
The council, who were at the mercy of Northum¬ 
berland, H'plied that her claims were opposed by 
the nivalidiN of her mother's marriage, by custom, 
b\ the last will of King Edward, and by the ge¬ 
neral voice of the people 1 They had scarcely dis¬ 
patched this answer from the lower when they 
learned that Mary had moved to Kemiing-hall 
in Norfolk, and had been there joined by the 
Mails of Hath and Sussex, Sir Thomas Whar¬ 
ton, son to (lie Enid Wharton. Sir John Mor- 
daiint. Sir William Drury, Sir John Shelton, Sir 
1 lenrv Bedinglield, and many other gentlemen of 
rank and inlluencc. Northumberland now found 
hnm-elf in a dilemma : he dreaded the cabals of 
the counsellors and courtiers if he left them behind, 
and he knew not whom to trust with the command 
oi the army it lie did not go lnniself w ith it. At 
last he thought of placing the Duke of Suffolk, 
Lady June's fathei.at the head of the forces, which 
were to fall upon Mary before she should gain 
more Miength, and, if possible, get. possession of 
hci per-on and bring her to the Tower. Hut 
Sullolk had no great military - reputation, and Nortli- 
nmlieiland was more than half afraid of trusting 
him alone, while the council, lor their own safety, 
weir bent upon making the chief plotter go him¬ 
self. Their manumvre was facilitated by the filial 
tenderness of Eady Jane, who, “ taking; the matter 
hear ily,” w ith sighs and tears requested that, her 
dear father might tarry at home in her company. 

“ Whereupon the council persuaded with the Duke 
of Northumberland to take that voyage upon him¬ 
self, saving, that no man was so fit therefore, be¬ 
cause that he, had achieved the. victory jiTNorfolk 
"nee already, and was so feared there that none 
durst hft lip their weapons against him; besides 
that he was the best man of war in the realm, as 
"oil for the ordering of his camps and soldieffi, , 
hath in battle, and in their tents, as also by ex¬ 
perience, knowledge, and wisdom he could animate 
Ins army with witty persuasions, and also pacify 
mid allay his enemies’ pride with his stout courage, 
l,r else dissuade them, if need were, from their 
enterprise. Finally, said they, this is the short 
! "'d long, the queen will in nowise grant that her 
felicr shall take it upon him.” “ Well,” quoth 
Uto duke, “ since ye think it good, I and mine 
"'>11 go, not, doubting of your fidelity to the queen’s 
inaje.-.ty, which I leave in your custody.”* On 
t ' lc morrow, early in the morning, the duke called 


for his own harness, mid saw' it made ready at. 
Durham Place, where he appointed all his relume 
to meet. In the course of the day carts were 
laden with ammunition,and artillery and field-pieces 
were sent forward. When till was ready, North¬ 
umberland made a tender appeal to the feelings 
of the council who were to he left behind, telling 
them that he and the noble personages about to 
march with him would freely adventure their bodies 
and lives in the good cause, and reminding them 
that they left their children and families at. home 
committed to their truth and fidelity, lie also 
reminded them of their recent, oaths of allegiance 
to the queen’s highness, the virtuous Lady June, 
“who,” said he, “ by your and our enticement, 
is rather of force placed on the throne than by her 
own seeking and request and in the end he 
bade them consider that the cause of Cod, the pro¬ 
motion of the gospel, and the fear of the papists, 
the original grounds upon which they had given 
their good will and consent to the proclaiming of 
Queen Jane, hound them to the cause for which lie 
was preparing to fight.* Though nearly every 
man present, had made up Ins mind to declare for 
Queen Mary as soon as his hack should he turned, 
they all promised and vowed to support the good 
cause, and Northumberland departed. Hut as he 
marched with Ins small army of six thousand men 
through the city his spirits were damped by the 
manner and countenance of the people, who ran io 
gaze at his passage, and lie could not help bidding 
his ollieers observe that of that meat multitude not, 
so much as one man had wished them success, or 
hade them “Cod speed.” On the Sunday after 
his departure liidlci, Hishop of London, whose 
whole sold was m the revolution as the only likely 
means to prevent the return of papistry, pleached 
at Haul’s Cross most eloquently, showing the 
people the right, and title of the Ladv Jane, and 
inveighing earnestly not only against the Lady 
Mary hut also against the Lady .Elizabeth, of whose 
religion, it is quite, clear, that, doubts were enter¬ 
tained. The Londoners listened- in silence. On 
that same Sunday, the Kith of July, the Lord 
Treasurer stole out of the Tower to Ins house in 
the city, evidently to make arrangements for the 
council going over in a body to Mart. He re¬ 
turned in the night, and two days after Cecil, ('run¬ 
nier, and the rest of the counsellors persuaded the 
imbecile Duke of Suffolk that it was very necessary 
to levy fresh forces and to place them in better 
hands,j-that is, in their own; and that, to he of 
full use in support of his daughter Queen Jane, 
they, her trusty and loyal council, must he per¬ 
mitted to leave the Tower, and hold their sittings 
at Baynard’s Castle, then the residence of the Earl 
of Pembroke. The council were no sooner ar¬ 
rived at that house than they declared, woth one 
voice, for Queen Mary, and instantly dispatched 
the Mlarl of Arundel, Sir William Paget, and Sir 
William Cecil, to notify their submission and ex- 


• Stow. 


• Stow. 
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feeding "rent loyalty. In tlic course of the same 
day tlic council summoned tlic lotil mayor and llie* 
alijcrmcu to Jlavimrd’s Uastle, and told tlion that 
they must tide with them “ into ('heap ” to pm- 
ehuin a new (jue.cn; and foithwith they all rode 
together to that street, where Master Cartel, ktng- 
atssjrms, in his rich coat, stood with a trumpet, 
and the trumpet heme; sounded, they pinchumcd 
the Lady Mary, daughter to Knit; Henry \III. 
and Queen (hilherine, to he Queen ot F,upland, 
Fiance, and Irclnnd, Delender ol the Faith, and 
Siipieme Head ol the Chinch! “And to add 
nunc nnqesly to their ad by some devout so¬ 
lemnity, they went in procession toi’aul’s, Milling 
that .i(I ii 11 nil>!<■ livnin of those holy lathers St. Am- 
lnose and St. August me, eoiiiiiionlv known by its 
hist winds “ I'r Drum." Tlic jicojilc seemed to 
1 1 >uin|ill gtcafly ill this triumph of heicditarv 
right ; and all were joyful except a lew who were 
zealously attached to the new religion, and well 
ac(|iiaintcd with the fierce intolerance of Mary. 
Tlic council then detached some companies to be¬ 
siege the Tower ; hut the timid Duke of Suffolk 
opened the pates to them as soon as they appealed, 
and cuteiing Ins daughter's cliamher, told her that 
she must he content to lie unquecned and letuili to 
her piivate station. It. is said that the Lady Jane 
explored j<>\ rather than sonow, and hoped that 
her willing relinquishment of the honours that had 
been foieed upon her, and her ingenuous enndiiet, 
would palliate the eirnr she had eomnntted. 
While she returned to piayei in an inner loom, 
her lather posted oil to liny mini's Castle, w here he 
puned the test ol the council, and sub-cubed the 
decrees tin \ weie issuing in the name ot Queen 
Man ' In the mean time the Duke of Norlhum- 
heiland, win) had niaiched as fai as Hun, pei- 
een mg that the suecoiiis jiromtsed lulu did not 
come to hand, and tivcivmg h'tleis of discomfort 
Irom some ol the eouneil, had fallen hack upon* 
('amhi nice, where, it should seem, lie learnt the 
delictum of the licet, and ol the land troops that 
had brcii laiscd ill the counties. He reached 
C.imhndpe on the ls'th of July, the day befote the 
pirn 1.until tun of Man in London ; and on the 20th 
ol July, the day ntiei that event, of which it 
appeals lie was well inhumed, he, w ith such of the. 
nobility as weie in bis company, went to the mar- 
ket-eioss ol the town ol Cainbiidge, and, calling 
for a lieiahl, pioeltmued Queen Mary, and was 
luinsell the Inst man then' to tliiow up Ids cap 
and ci v, “ God save hei lie had scarcely 
played this pail, m the hope of saving \tW lieek, 
when he lecened at the hands of Richard Rose, 
herald, a sharp letter tioin the council in London, 
rommnndmp him to disband Ins army and return 
to his allegiance to the hlessed Queen Mary, under 
penalty of hemp accepted and treated as a traitor. 
This letter was sipued, among others, by Lady 
Jane’s father, the Duke ot Suffolk, by Crantner, 
and by ('ceil. The older, as to the army, was 
scarcely 1 needed, for most of the men had dis¬ 
banded of then oyvn accord, and almost all the 


[Hook VL 

lords and officers who had hitherto followed him 
had passed ovet to Mary, and made their peace hy 
accusing Nort hum hei land as being the sole author 
and cause of their taking up arms against their 
lawful queen. On the following day, while the 
duke rvas still loitering at Cambridge, not know- 
ini' whether to lice for his life or to trust to Mary’s 
mercy, and the encouraging circumstance that 
some of the eouneil, in j ralili/, and all, in <t]>i>rin - 
anrr, had slimed in his treason, he was arrested 
hy the Fail of Arundel, yvho hated him to death, 
though a little before lie had professed a wish to 
spend his heart’s blond in Ins service. The duke, 
who was utteily devoid of greatness of mind, fell 
on Ins knees before the call, and abjectly hepped 
for life; hut Arundel, who icjoieed in his nun 
and abasement, earned him off to London and 
lodged him in the Tower, even as Queen Man 
had commanded. The Lady Jane, having, “ ns on a 
stage, for ten days only personated a queen,” was 
already ill safe custody within those dismal walls; 
and the Earl of Warwick, Lord Ambrose and land 
Ilciuy Dudley, the three sonsof the Duke of North¬ 
umberland, Sir A. Dudley, the (hike’s luothei, 
the Marquess of Northampton, the Mail of Hunt¬ 
ingdon, Sir Thomas Calmer, Sir John Gates, his 
biother Sir llenry Gates, and Hi. Kdyyin Saiulys, 
Vice-chancellor of the University of Cambridge, 
who had impugned Queen Man’s lights limn the 
pulpit, were very soon lodged m the same fortress; 
and two days after these eommiltills Nr Kogci 
Cholmley, Lotd Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench, Sir Edmund Montague, Chief Justice o‘ 
the Common Fleas, the Duke ot Sullolk, and Sii 
John Cliche, were added to the list of state pn- 
sonirs: hut on the .'51st ol July the Duke ol Sul- 
folk \yas discharged out of the Tovcci hy the Kail 
ul At inidel, ami snnn iiflrr n hltumil I In ijttri’ii\ 
liaidim. Qu the doth day of this same hu-y 
month the Lady FJr/.ulietli rode (loin her paJttee 
in the Strand (where she had tinned the night 
before) through the city of London,, and then out 
by Aldpate, to meet hei sister Mary, accompanied 
hy a thousand horse, of knights, ladies, gentle¬ 
men, and their servants. At tins difficult ensn 
the conduct of Kh/.alieth, which is supposed m 
have been piescidied bv Sir William Cecil— 
afterwards her own great minister Lord Burgliley— 
ytas exceeding politic, and at the same time hold 
When waited upon m Hertfordshire by messengets 
from the Duke of Northumberland, yvho apprised 
her of the accession of the Lady Jane, and pm- 
posed that she, Elizabeth, should resign her own 
title m consideration of certain lands and pensions 
she. replied that her elder sister Mary was fust to 
lie agreed with, and that, during her lifetime, she 
could claim no right to the throne. She deici- 
niitied to make, common cause with her sister 
against those who were bent on excluding them 
both; she called around her n number of friends 
to prevent her seizure; she waited the course of 
events ; and, at the right moment, hurried to the 
capital, whence, us wo have seen, site set out, well 
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attended, to welcome Mary ami give strength to 
lit r putty.* 

The queen travelled hv slow journeys from Nor¬ 
folk to Wnnsteud, in Essex, where she arrived on 
die 1st id August, and was congratulated on hoi 
h,i|i[)\ success hv Elizabeth. The greater part of 
her army, which had never exceeded thirteen 
thiiii'aml men, and which had never drawn a 
mold, was dishanded ; and on the 3rd of August, 
atn uded hv a vast concourse of the nobility, Marv 
made her triumphant entrance thiough London to 
the Tower, whcie the old Duke id Nut folk, Kd- 
w aid ('oui leiiav, son to the Marquess of Exeter, 
In lii-aih if in the year l.YiS, (laidmer, late Bishop 
ol W'liichesler. and Anne, Duchess id Somerset, 

pie .ruled themselves on their knees.Bishop (iar- 

diiiei, in the name of them all, deluding a cmi- 
v'l.tiiilu'.nrx ination, and blessing the Bind, on their 
imn aerount. I’m her happy aeeesmon. It ttits, 
mdeid, a tune ol niuinph Iol all id the Catholic 
p.ulv ! The queen emittenu-lv laisiul them, kissed 
i :n h of them, sa\ me, “ These aie all vnv own pn- 
inueis,” and gave uideis (01 their ituutt'iliale dis- 
ih.iiae tiom tin' T'nwei. A day or two aftei, 

1 »i>ni h i, late Bishop ol London, and Tunsttdl, the 
old Bishop ol Durham, wens released from the 
liai'h nnpiisiiluueiit to wlueli they had been com¬ 
muted by the 1’ioleslaiit party, and immediate 
bnuMi-irs weir adopted (or restoring them and 
serial of their li tends —all zealous I’apl'ts —to 
thro le'peetive sees.-| On the day id their Idle* 
tat a'li, eight pence w as given to ex ei v poor h ouse¬ 
ls if lei m London; nor did the queen altogether 
oegleet other modes of purchasing popularity. 
Nix iia\s after her solemn entrance, Mary had the 
oh-ei piles of her hall-bmther King Edwaid 
'olenmised at the Tower; the duge was sung in 
Latin, Enid a mass of lequiem w as pi rlortned m 
the presence of the queen and her ladies, lint, on 
thi'“same dax, when the holly of Edward was re¬ 
moved to Westminster Abbey, and buried there, 
die public service was performed in a strictly Pro¬ 
testant manner by I)r. Day, Bishop of Chichester, 
w lio prayed and preached m the English tongue, 
and administered the sacrament according' to the 
manner and form established m the last reign; for, 
as Vet, nothing had been settled by government 
concerning any change in point of religion. But 
W'ldier the court nor the people could long ronccfll 
the violence of their feeling on this head. Bourn, 
a canon of St. Paul’s, who was soon afterwards 
made Bishop of Bath and Wells, was sent down to 
pit at h at St. Paul's Cross, lie inveighed against, 
die alienations introduced in King Edward’s tune, 
■nai loudly exclaimed against tlie. injustice of those 
v '!in four years before had condemned Bishop 
'‘"liner to perpetual imprisonment for preaching 
111 hue doctrine from that same pulpit; and then 
K 1 exulted in the recent liberation of that great and 

"d prelate The people, who had been aeeus- 
lH U'id to very dill'ercul discourses, could hardly 

i t!tin.— It .tingled — Speed — (1 ide, in.— Ait in. Menem . of 111 t7. 
i 's,u._ (UhIhui.— llonnei lied been u gu&unerm the Muinh.ii- 
; I mist ill in liie Kluy s Hindi, 
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keep from stoning him, and one of them aimed a 
poniard and missed Imn vciy uaimwlx. The 
uproar inereasiug, and divers pio'smg towaids the 
pulpit. Bourn, protected by two Pioleslant pieaeb- 
ers (Bradford and Rogers, who were gieatlx reve¬ 
renced hv the people, and idlcrwanks burnt lor 
their religion), was, with great dillieullv, convexed 
to St. Paul’s school.* 

Outlie IHth of August, John Dudlix, Duke of 
Nortlunnheiland, Ins eldest sou,.lolm Kail of Win 
wick, and William Pair, Maiquessof Noilhuntptnii, 
weie arraigned at Westmiiistei Hall, wheieThn- 
lute, Duke ol Norfolk, High Steward ol England, 
tlie recentIv 1 iherateil etiptixe- - the survivin' ol Ins 
ai'eomplislieil son, the Kail of Surrey —presided at 
the Inal. The Duke of Noillnunhei land pleadul 
that he bail done nothing hut by the anthniitv of 
the eonneil, and hv xvariant of the same under the 
great seal of England ; i ml he asked xxhethei any 
such pel sons as xvcie eipiallv culpable with Imn, 
and those hv whose ' 'Iters and eoniniumlliirnts lie 
had been diiectrd in all his doings, miglil lie Ins 
judges, nrsit upon his Inal a- jiuois? The laflci 
queiy did him no good, the niemheis ol' the 
council ax erred that lhi if had acini under penl, 
tlinl llii’ii had been cocreed hv the (hike,— and 
Suffolk, (the father of Lady June!) Cranincr, 
Cecil, and the rest, continued to sit m judgment, 
and with very little loss of time proceeded to pa-s 
sentence. The duke hesitated at no meanness !u 
axcit Ins doom; hut scll-piosltatiun was of no 
avail. When sentence was passed lie (Taxed the 
■favour of such a death as was usually allowed to 
noblemen ; he besought the mint to lie ineintul 
to Ills sons, on aeeounf of then voulli and ni- 
expenemv; and tlx 11 , us a Iasi hope of e,lining 
the queen’s paldon hv apostasy, lie lefjuesied that 
he might he permitted to eonter w ifh tmut leamei! 
divine for the settling of Ins conscience, and that 
her niajeslv would he graciously pleased to end 
unto him lour of hci council, to v, horn lie might 
discover certain things that nearly concerned the 
safely of her realm. His, son, the Karl of War¬ 
wick, showed a higher spirit, healing his m utenee 
with great firmness,-and (Taxing no other favour 
than that Ins debts might he paid out of hr. pro 
perty confiscated to the crown. T he Matqne" of 
Northampton pleaded that, tiom (lie beginning of 
these tumults, he had discharged tn> public oilier, 
and that, being all that time intent on hunting and 
other sports, he had not partaken in the con¬ 
spiracy ^ but the court held it to he manifest that 
he was a parly with the duke, and passed .ent nee 
ou him likewise. On the next day Sir Andicxv 1 >nd- 
lev, Sir John Oates, Sir Hem \ Oates, and Sir Tho¬ 
mas 1’aimer, xx ere condemned iistiaitoi a m the same 
cunrt.t The day next following being a Similar, 
another orthodox Catholic priest wigs sent to piivteh 
at Si. Paul’s Cross by the qiiten’s appointment, 
“ and for fear of the like tumult, as had been the Sun- 

• ft.jdwin Tins \xtil"i ail'I-i " The .ithvtmn •• of Du .»**-«'»»i»«1 y 
m.’iy lj\ litis Dr rtuiHT' ctl—1h.il. tlmnikf lh«» nun ol D'f 1 " M.u\. 
Utr ililtlltir «>1 thl’x hold ill litnpl .it MuDbui;,’, not x\ it Dst .itniiti ’ lliO 
UjlljD’Uci* ol ftiiiitTl HiijHiMhils, I null] i«t* v<‘l l>> dW'-M cd 

II**) liu —jluimahcU.—.—Mi} |tr. 
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day last past, certain lords of the council repaired to 
tlie sermon, ns the lord treasurer, the lord puvv 
seal, llie. Karl ot Bedturd, the Karl of Pembroke, 
the l/ird Wentworth, the Lord Hull, and Sir 
Henry Jerniiigliam, captain of the guard, with 
two hum!iell of the guard, which stood about the 
preacher with halberds ; and also the mayor had 
warned the companies of the city to lie present m 
their liveries, which was well accepted of the 
tpicen’s council, and the sermon was quietly 
ended.”* On Tuesday the 'J'-’nil of August, Sir 
John Gage, lieutenant of the Tower, deliveied to 
the slieidls of London the Duke of Northumber¬ 
land, Sir John dates, and Sir Thomas Palmer, 
win, were brought forth to Tower llill lor execu¬ 
tion. When the duke met Sir John dales lie told 
him that he forgave him with all his heart, although 
hr and the counril were the great cause of his 
present condition. Gates replied that he forgave 
the duke as lie would be forgiven, although hr and 
his hiijh aiitlwnti/ were the original causes of the 
whole calamity. From the sealfold Northumber¬ 
land addressed the people in u long and contiitc 
speech, in which lie told them that tliev should all 
most heartily pray that it. might please God to 
grant her majesty Queen JMary a long reign. 
After he had spoken to the people, lie knelt down, 
saving to those that were about him, 11 1 beseech 
you all to hear me witness that I die m the line 
Catholic faith;” and then he repeated the psalms 
ol A ft snore and Dr 1 V ol'nmils. Ins J’atrr Nosier, 
and six of the first verses of the psalm In lr , I)<>- 
vnnr , sjierari, ending with, “ Into thv hands, 0 
Lord, 1 commend my spirit.” Then bowing to¬ 
wards the block, lie said that lie had deserved a 
thousand deaths, and luting his head over it, his 
Heck was instantly severed.-f They took up Ins 
body, with the head, and buried it in the Tower 
by the body of his victim, the lute Duke of Somer¬ 
set, so that there lay bcfoie the high altar in St. 
Peter’s ('.Impel two headless dukes between two 
headless queens,—the Duke of Somerset and the 
Duke of Northumberland between Queen Anne 
Holey n and Queen Catherine Howard, all four 
beheaded and interred in the Tower. | The head 
of Sir John Gates fell immediately after that of 
Nortlmmheiland. Gates also made a long peni¬ 
tential speech on the scaffold, telling the people 
that he had lived as viciously and wickedly all the 
days of his life as any man. “ 1 was,” he con¬ 
tinued, “ the greatest reader of Scripture that 
might he of a man of my degree; and a worse 
follower thereof not living ; for I did not read to 
the intent m he edilied thereby, nor to seek the 
glory of God, but arrogantly to lx! seditious, and 
to dispute thereot, and privately to interpret it 
after my own brum and atlection.” He exhorted 
the people to he eaieful how tliev read the Scrip¬ 
tures, which were better lclt alone than lead m a 

1 (n’llwin s.i\h (li.it Northumboiiiind spoke and noted thus “ b\ 
the preclusion <>l IS icliolns Hr.illt, attorn ards liishop ot \urk M Rut 
it v\)ih usual (.»< we low** shown r«q>CUtodl) ) to die in »Ulet con¬ 
formity to the will ol the court. 
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wrong spirit, and then, refusing the handkerchief, 
laid down his head, which was stricken off at three 
blows. Sir Thomas Palmer, who hail been made 
to stand by u witness of these two bloody execu¬ 
tions, then put oil Ins gown, and, leaning upon tin- 
east Tail of the scaffold, made his dying speech, 
lie thanked God for his merciful goodness in that 
he had caused him to learn more in one little dark 
corner in yonder Tower than ever lie had learned 
m all his travels in so many places as lie had been ; 
'• for there,” said he, “ 1 have seen God what In¬ 
is,— l have seen myself thoroughly, aud what I 
am,—1 have seen the world and the little it n 
worth ; . . . and should 1 fear death or he sail 
therefoic ? Have I not seen two die before mini 
eyes? No! neither the sprinkling of the blood, 
nor the shedding thereof, mu the bloody axe itseli 
shall make me all aid. 1 pray you all to pray fur 
me.” He then knelt down to see how his neck 
fitted the block, .telling the executioner not to 
strike yet fur he had a few players to sav ; bul 
that done, to stiike ill God’s name. "W hen lit* 
prayers were ended lie rose and again desired eaeii 
man there to pray for him. He then again laid 
down his head, which the executioner forthwith 
took fnim linn at one stroke.* 

Oil the day after these executions Gardiner, 
Hishnp of Winchester, was made chancellor ; and, 
on the Sunday billowing, the old Catholic service 
was sung in Latin in St. Paul’s Church. It. wife 
fully expected that the active Gardiner would pi<«- 
eeed at once to extremities against the Protestant 
party ; hut for a short time there was an awful 
pause. The Emperor Charles, whom she eon 
suited in till affairs of importance, strongly advised 
tlie queen to proceed in everything with the utmost 
caution,—to wait the cflcct of time and example 
on the religious faith of her people,—to punish only 
her principal enemieb, and to quiet the apprehen¬ 
sions of the rest, who might lie driven to despera¬ 
tion by over seventy.t Mary replied, “ Gml, 
who lias protected me in all my misfortunes, is my 
trust. I will not show him my gratitude tardily 
and in secret, hut immediately and openly.”] She 
was fain, however, to issue a public declaration 
that she would constrain liohody in religion.- 
matter.-, hut must only insist that her people 
should refrain from the offensive expressions ot 
f ‘ Papist” and “ Heretic.” But the spirit of the 
zealot was not to he wholly repressed by any con- 
sideiatious of political expediency. If was only 
nine days after the issuing of the proclamation 
that she had caused mass to be sung in the firsl 
church in tlie city of London ; and she proceeded 
to establish a most rigorous censorship ot the 
press, and to prohibit all persons from speaking 
against herself or her council , because all that they 
did, or miijht do, in is for the honour of God and 
the tre/fare of her subjerls' immortal souls. There 
can be no doubt that Mary was sincere in liei emi" 
vielions: she was an honest fanatic, but her lan e 
ticism was only the more dangerous fiom he> 

• I Ini instiled—Stow 

| Amb.iss.ulcb do Holland, quoted by Riiuinor, } Ibid. 
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honesty, and the persuasion which she held in 
ojimiioii with oilier zealots that all her plans were 
for the service of the Almighty. Even the darkest 
and fiercest passions were in her case masked hv 
icljoion, mid by filial piety; and it appeared to 
her a sacred duty to avenge on the informing 
paitv the wrongs and sufferings of her mother 
Catherine. Mary’s youth had been passed in 
oloom and in storms; her father had alternately 
thieatened to make her a nuq and to take off her 
head ; he and ius ministers had forced her to sign 
a paper m which she formally acknowledged that 
the chinch she admed was a cheat, and that the 
mother who bore her had never been her father’s 
lawful wife.* From the time of the marriage of 
Anne ISolevn she had been persecuted, insulted, 
and driven from place to place, almost like a com¬ 
mon erimmal and vagabond. A woman ot an 
angelic temper—a temper always rare and in 
liaise davs near I v unknown,- might, by miraculous 
e\ertmn, have forgiven all these, wrongs ; a ynvmj 
woman, with a sound and happy constitution, and 
its concomitant, a light and cheerful spirit, might 
have forgotten them gradually in the full sunshine 
el piospentv ; hut. Mary was thirty-seven years 
eld, an age at which it is difficult to erase any'loop 
niipiessmns. Partly through the effects of long 
ream ot grief and fear, and partly through the de- 
!ci|s of her original formation, her constitution was 
shattered, and the ill humour and moroseness ol 
the confirmed valetudinarian were superadded to 
the other fertile causes which were to make her u 
cars'' to the nation f 

Tins unhappy woman, with an insane mind in 
an unsound bodv, had all along considered Cran- 


* S< t* Ante, note, j> 395. 

t 'I lie Venetian ambassador, Michele, drew a minute pm trait ol 
M.irv in 1557, tin* year In-Ion* lift death. 

* Mu* ih ,i woman of low stature, but has no defect in her limbs, 
iitir any deformity whatever. In pert-on she is thn* and ibdunte, 
alto wit inn unlike hei f.ithei. who was tall an<l In,:, «)• hei mother, 
"ii-i li nut t.ill, was stout Her lace is uell fmmed, and, accord nt" 
t" the pmtiaitH ot her which were well when she was younger, she 
was nut on]\ •'ood-lookm^ hut more than multiline juetty -—(pninhi 
iii/''innif)nrn/r he! la) At present, hesides some wrinkles caused 
iiuur hv stniows than by nee —(pm dnyh affanm rim dull' < tH), which 
intl.t hei appear some yeui s older tlmii she is, hei late is vei\ pun e. 
Her eves are so piercing us t<* indue** not only teveronee hut teai m 
tliose she turns them on and vet she is veiy short ni^Uu cl, hem;.' 
UN ible to lead or do anythin:' else, w itliout planin' hei eves quite 
dose to the object, llei voice in thick and loud like a man’s, so that 
"hen she speaks she is always heard a m>od way oil. In short she 
)« « decent woman for her ape, and, putting aside her tank as queen, 
•he should never be abhorred for uphne<-s—(m -4 in at pn Inuttrsiti r da 
1 "eu> ah/untihi )—Lansdownc MSS Hut. Mils 111 aiimhei ct^y 
(t'otton MSS ~) the Venetian describes her as looking always pale 
•"id sickly— (del cnnUnuo juillvla r man lent /■), and, in addition to 
'* ^oine inwuid passions, both private and public, w Inch disturb her,” 
he mentions u fern ah* disorder,for which she sought relief ill frequent, 
hleedin^ii. 


This is not ko revolting a portrait as l’rotestant historians have 
lieneially painted; yet certainly disagreeable k trnits are very pto 

“'Uleilt in it 

In early life a he is described as being a wonderfully fine child, but 
Mich descriptions aie usual and matter of couise; and when the 
''her was written of which the follow mg is an extinct, the king hud 
\cvn Annr Hofn/n. " My Lady Mary,’ says Sampson, Bishop (if 
( hu liester, to L'arduial VVolsey, “came hither on Saturday, surely, 
s ’ r . of her age (she was thou about six years old 1 ) as goodly a child 
•O' ever I have seen, and of as good gesture and countenance,el,quod 
U “npu* aj»n, loupe pra'ter a tatera ea cum suavissmiu fucit gravitate, 
‘>siunique decoro, ul splendidlus misqnam, derentius, jocuudtus, 
"h-u potest mortale nihil Her grace was not only well accompanied 
"dh ,« goodly number, but also with divers neraoin, ot gravity, vene 
"mdam hahentibus canitiem. I saw not the court, Sir, better fui 
iiisti.-d with sago petsoiiages many days, than now. I beseech 
, 'I'd',ty Hod preserve hei and yum grace also, with prosperous lung 
* l *• and honour .”—State Papers. 


iner as the greatcht memy of her mother, whose 
divorce lie had pronounced. Alter being left ul 
large from the dav of her entrance into Loudon to 
the 14th or 15lhof September, the archbishop was 
suddenly arrested and committed to the Tower, 
with Latimer and some others. There is an im¬ 
mediate cause assigned by some writers tor Ins 
at rest at tins moment. Men remembered t’ran- 
mcr’s conduct, in the days of King Henry, wlior 
he sat. at the head of tribunals which sentenced 
Protestants to the flames; he was generally believed 
to he deficient, in that extreme courage which 
braves torture and death ; and it was reported of 
him, that, in order to pay court to this most Catho¬ 
lic queen, lie had engaged to lestore the rites of 
the old church, and to officiate personally in them, 
lie had certainly never shown such courage before, 
and he could not he blind to the great risk lie, was 
running; but, being assisted by the learned Peter 
Martyr, lie wrote and published (it is said) a 
manifesto of bis on'.re Protestant faith, and his 
abhorrence of musses and all other abominations 
of the Popish superstition.*' A lew days after bis 
arrest Queen Maty went to the Power by water, 
accompanied by the Princess Elizabeth and other 
ladies. This was preparatory to the coronation. 
On the last, dav of Sept cm her the queen rode in 
great state from the 'Power through the city of 
London towards Westminster, sitting in a chariot 
covered with doth of gold. Before her rode a 
number of gentlemen and knights, then judges, 
then doetois, then bishops, then lords, then the. 
Conned : after whom followed the Knights of the 
Bath m their robes ; the Bishop of Winchester, 
Lord Chancellor; the Marquess of Winchester, 
Lind High Treasurer; the Duke of Norfolk and 
the Kail of Oxford hearing the sword of stale ; and 
the lord-mayor of London, clad m crimson velvet, 
hearing the. sceptre of gold. After the queen's 
chariot Sn Kdwnrd Hastings led her horse in 
hand ; and alter her horse came another chariot 
covered all over with white, silver doth, wherein 
sat side hv side, with smiling faces, the Princess 
Elizabeth and our old fair-complexioued and con¬ 
tented friend tiir Lady Anne os Ci.kvks ! After 
this, the enumeration of the rest, of the train would 
excite little interest; but there were two other 
chariots covered with red satin, witli hosts of gen¬ 
tlemen and gentlewomen riding on horseback on 
crimson satin; and there was much wine running 
in the. streets; and there were pageants and con¬ 
juring* at certain stages all the way from Cornhill 
and Cheap to Charing Cross, where the queen took 
her leave of the lord-mavor, giving him gracious 
thanks for his pains, and the city for their cost, and 
loyalty.f On the morrow the queen went by water 
from Whitehall to the old palace of Westminster, 

• It is ccrtainly’hy no means clear that Cran trier ever published 
fetich a hold manifesto. Some .iceutmts seem to n.iy that reit.iiu de- 
ekii.itioiis of his weie trvwhnnu'.h/ put into the queen's h.iudn Hut 
Mary wanted no athhtiou.il provocation to hunt him to infamy and 
death. 

t Stow.—The pageants and entertainments weie in a stiange 
taste, as the following f-xtract from old Mow h description of some of 
them will testify .—'* in churchvard, against the school, uuo 
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mid there remained till about noon, and (lien 
walked on foot upon lilui? cloth, being railed on 
nil'll Mile, unto Si. I’etetV ('lunch, wlmc i-Iie Was 
solemnly clowned and ummiteil by Haulm, i, 
JJishop ol Wmehestci, w ho took good eaie not to 
omit any of the mien lit i itesr 

Five days alici the coronation a pm liament. 
assembled at W e.-liniuHei, and both Hurds and 
('ominous hioii gave melancholy prools that 
they had made up their minds to Mile with the 
ipieen, to flout \iilh the pieuiilinL' current, and to 
make no elloits for the protection of any Ilium; 
except the estates of Pie church that had fallen 
into their nun hands. As then' was scarcely a 
memliei in the upper house Imt had shined in the 
spoil m the time ol Henry and Edward, and as it 
was known that their only anxiety was for the pre- 
sei \ at ion of what tliev had not ten, no nppic- 
Iichmuii u as entertained id anv set ions opposition 
on the part ol the poets; and, as for the commons, 
they had lout 1 ; been timid and subservient in the 
e\t ienie, and on the present occasion, out ol a pru¬ 
dent teem'd tnllicir personal safely, those who w ere 
not I hi]lists had contrived to keep awav Irinn par- 
hamciit. The very first act of the new piuliament 
was deceive : proceed mats were opened m each ol 
the (louses by celebrating lilttlt ma-s ; and the 
111 oil u It.i, a lew \eat s helme, had voted the observ¬ 
ant# I" lie datnnalile, all fell on their knees at the 
elevation of the (lost. () n 1 v Taylor* linkup ol 
l.nieohi. lefmed to kneel; ll.r which lie was 
liai shiv licahd, and kicked m thrust out ol the 
House nl Holds. The first lull that was passed, 
m mutation <>i what was done by the I’lotestant 
parts at the aeee sum of the late kmc, abolished 
eve, species of treason not contained in the siatule 
ol Edw ai d III , and i'\ ei v species ol telonv not set 
down m the statoledmok pievnimlv to the liist 
veal ol llenrv Y I I I Tlit'\ nr\t dcrLiml the 
< 11 u i n l<> 1 x* Icj itimiilc, ;uid annulled the (livnin* 
of lici nlot 1 iiM pionouiK’rd l)\ ('raimiii, i*really 
Id.iinmi* tin* arrf'lnsliop ioi that deed, in winch 
11 m \ ihcnisrlvcs or then iutlins had eo-opciated. 

'I !.eii, l»s om sole, thes icjiraled all the statutes of 
the ! Me men that m an\ \\,i\ retianled irlii*mn, 
11 111 s ntumine to tin* point at which matters stood 
in th. l.t'l \ car of (lie mun of 1 lenr\ Y 1 I I when 
most of the otliees and ceremonies of the Roman 
CSniicli, the doetime of transuhstantration, the 
eeldue\ o| tlie eleiiiv, and otlier matin* odious to 
I’lo'.rMauN, weic fully insisted upon. The (pieen 
neilhet u nouueid the* title of supicme head of the 

M.isI.m Ilex • it in i p ij/<i lilt tuidt’i .i \ in**, Jim! to Iwr an 

oiiOmii m I.aim tiinl ! tOt n 'I licit wus ilu>n one iViet, a Puteh- 
iu.ni, **U»o«I on llit vw».oh« > > L nl C tul\ strt ] V, liolihtio i sticiumT 
in In*. Ii.uhI ot loo \ it'U UUXLT .uni u.tuin.. liioicol, stood «oinetmi« 
«"i Hie our foot .Hut - I t'i>l. lie ol’n'i .mil i itf'u Lmrletl oil Ins Loops, 
to lIn* fjii’.it inaiicl ol ail ]k" plo Ho It nl molt two scaffolds mnlm 
Ilf 111 all >' 1‘ tin* CtO*.S, ll IV Ml" toll lie S > 1111 ) • (] C.UllCt k M*1 Oil it. :unt Otic 
ot'iei o\*‘i tin* l'.ill ot tiii- 1 loss likcv'i >• set with stii'.inicr. and 
ton In *. N' Im< h could not Imi n, Ihc wind w as no yw.it Tin* s.ud IVtcr 
had ltu Ids Id trudi Inni tin ei'\ I. j hi. < ..sis and pains and all 
Ins st nit" 

* \i this c nron.ition Oip l’mu*p**«s I'lf/.iU lli p.uup.I tin* crown. It 
is sanl that sh«* w lu«pctcil to tin* From ti imti.iss i,U»i. Noullcs. that 
it w n. \civ hi'.is \ , and that In* replied, “lie patient, it to ih *eetn 
I'^litei when it is on \oiu imn head. ’ 


clmreh—n title most odious, frightful, or ridiculous 
in Catholic curs—nor pressed for a restitution uf 
the abbey lands, ; though, to give proof ol her own 
disinteiestedness. Hie prepaid to lestoie of lu r 
own free will till property of that kind which had 
been attached to the eiovvu. It was quite cerliiiu 
that the lords, who were so compliant in mailers 
of doctrine and faith, that concerned their souls, 
would have oIVcrcd a vigorous resistance to any hill 
that touched their estates or their goods and chattels ; 
and Mary had been well warned on this point * 
Hai'diucr, who had already dismissed all such <>l 
the Protestant bishops as would not conform <u 
enter into a compromise, now summoned the con¬ 
vocation, to settle once mole all doubts and disputa¬ 
tions concerning the sacrament ol the Enid’s Suppci 
With the exception of a few wolds spoken by John 
A diner, Richard Glicnev, John I Mill pot, James Had¬ 
den, and Walter Phillips ttic Papists had it. all 
their'own wav. Harpsfield, the ISisliop ol Lon¬ 
don’s chaulain, who opened the convocation with a 
sermon, set no limits to Ins exultation ; and, m the 
vehemence of Ins joy and giatitudc, lie compand 
Queen Marv to all the females jtf greatest eolclmtv 
in IE.lv Writ and the Aponvplia, not even except 
mg tire Viririll Mary. According to this piearhn 
the queen resembled Judith lor her "real ait in 
the cutting oil ul the head ol I loloterues ; and 
here lie exclaimed, m the winds of ()/ias, “(I 
dangluci, blessed ait tliou ul the Most limb Hud, 
above all the women upon the earth; and Ides , ,i 
he the Lord Hod winch hath created the heaven- 
ami the earth, which hath diieefed thee to tin 
cutting off n!' the head ol the chief of tint ene¬ 
mies.” Cnntiuumg m the same strain, he likened 
M arv to Esther, tor turning then mourning and 
sadness into ninth and joy; to Deborah, for tlml 
the strong had ceased in Israel, and vveie at rest, 
until tlml. Qeborah arose ; to the sister of Martha, 
as a cutting reproof to the Princess Eli/atreth,*llu 
queen's sister,—“ for Mary hath chosen the lirttri 
part:” and, lastly, to the virgin mother of Hod, 
because, being rinsed up to the profit and henelif 
of her people, and magnified m their eves, sti>' 
might yhstlv sine, ** Heboid, froyi lieneel'oith all 
generations shall call me blessed, because the 
Emil, who is powerful, hath done great tilings, and 
holy is Ins name.” It. would scarcely be expect, d 
li\ people of ordinary imagination that it was pos¬ 
sible for anv one to surpass the hyperbole of Harp-- 
field; and vet this feat stems fan 1 v to have been 
pci formed bv Weston, the prolocutor, wlm, among 
other things, exclaimed, “ O, unheard ul and won¬ 
derful goodness of Hod, that m such a rum of the 
.'lunch, such a shipwreck of faith, ir/njwn b^nm, 
in r/l'ni, ul mi rn.I , that a virgin queen, like 
some dove sent, down from heaven, should ^'0 
bv the great and good Hod bestowed upon tin' 
virgin church, by whose conduct and influence all 
these miseries should he restrained, dissipated, and 
driven away.” This orator, however, according 
to the tenets of his church, maintained that even 
• l’arl. Juurn.—Dispatches of NoaiUc*.—Minuet. 
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(Ins divine queen should he subject, in spirituals, 
1,1 the control of the pope, like the great emperors 
and potentates of pa.-t times. lie dwelt with much 
feeling on the. suHermgs of the 1 ‘opish bishops 
din ni” the two lust reigns ; mul it is idle to deny 
1 hat then sufferings bad been threat. “ Ye are 
not set beheaded with John the Baptist,” cried 
Wivion, who soon after helped to burn Protestant 
bishops, “ hut, yet have sullt-rcd far more bitterly : 
Ini it is not one and the same thing in a short tune 
to lose the head, and for a hum while to struggle 
null siieli dolors, terrors, threats, bonds, carry nips 
,nu\, lajiines ol goods, hands ol exeeutioneis, nn- 
j indent ton trues of sy Coplands, reproaches, jests, and 
limits ”* Alter these orations the convocation pro- 
i ceded to business and in some matters (Mine In 
important decisions uilhout waiting for the im- 
tinaiU eithei ot the queen orlhc pat hameiit, being 
sine ol the' one and entertaining a will-merited 
.’ontdnpt tovtlie oilier. They deehned the Book ot 
('emnion Ih aver to lie an abomination ; they called 
lot the immediate suppicssion of the reloimed Eng¬ 
lish t'aleehism ; they lecominended the most violent 
measures uL’uiust all sueli ot the clergy as would 
not forthwith dismiss then wives, and adopt the 
t a ‘ lad a opinion as to the real presence. In 
London and the great cities, w lur e the Protestant 
do.-111110 had taken deeper root, tin change, though 
)a|iid, was somewhat less sudden ; but m the nilal 
dislucls generally, vvheiethe population had never 
In iii piopeilv eonveited, tin? mass ie-nppeaied at 
iimy, and eu'iv patl of the reformed senior was 
iliiown aside even before any ovpiess oidels to that 
i llrci lioni court or tioin com(ledtion. Hosts ol 
pnests, and paitirularlv the relies of the abbeys 
and monuslei IPs, who had eoniormed to save tie, n 
Inc- oi to obtain the means of supporting them- 
sclu-s, declared that, they had acted ondci compul¬ 
sion, and joyfully returned to their Ljitm nuesi-, 
tis*n confessions, their holy witter.-, and the res! 
Many, again, who icidly preferred the leloimed 
lebgiou, were fain to coiifotm to what they disap- 
pinved of, just as their opponents had done m the 
picccdiug icign, and from the same worldly mot a cs. 
lint still there were, many maitiid pnf-sts who 
"mild on no account part with their wive.-, or 
receive, us the rules ot salvation, tenets winch, 
Im years, they had condemned as the inventions of 
the devil. Some, also, there were w ho had m;ttlo_ 
I” themselves, by their intolerance in the days of 
their prosperity, hitter enemies among those who 
wen- now in the ascendant. The prisons began 
to fill with Protestant, clergymen of these clas-es; 
and others of them, being deprived of their livings, 
"ere thrown upon the highways to lies' or starve as 
thf monks had been in the days of Henry MIL, 
the ir condition being so much the worse as they 
hud wives and children. But this melancholy 
picture of intolerance and wretchedness was not 
'ct complete; there remained touches to lie put in 
by other religionists besides the Papists. When 
many of the expelled clergy (led the kingdom, and 

* Strjjw. 


sought a refuge in Denmark and in parts of (Ger¬ 
many, the Lulhcian Protestants then- nn-ed a cry 
of persecution against, them, as being wn lines to 
their doctrine ot .w/substantiation ; and tl was 
deemed better to abandon these unfortunate exiles 
to extreme iniseiy than adiml what was railed 
theii poison and infection into those pine Pro¬ 
testant countries.* 

About hall of the English bishops, bending to 
tin- stoi m, eoniormed, in all ootwaid appeal mires, 
with the triumphant, seet.f Those who did not, 
or who were peculiarly obnoxious to the dominant 
party, won- deprived of their sees and whatever 
they possessed, and nisi into prison. We have 
already seen ('runnier and Latimer sent to the 
Tower. Shortly alter Iloluate, Archbishop of 
Yoik, was committed to the same slale prison lot 
mai i lage ; and Ridley, Bishop of London, for 
preaching at Paul’s Cross in defence of Queen 
•lane’s title, and for “heretical pravitv;” Pov net, 
who had held the bishopric of Winchester dm mg 
(!.udiner’s depiivaiion and imprisonment, was 
also committed to prison foi being married. Tay- 
loj. Bishop of Lincoln, who had refused to kneel 
at the elevation ol the Host in the House of Lords, 
v\ as depi iveil “ for thinking amiss eimcerning the 
eiirluuist Hooper, Bishop of Woicestcr and 
(iloucester, for having a wife, and other demerits ; 
Hailey, Bishop of lleieliird, for wedlock and 
ln-iesy ; Perrar, Bishop ot St. David’s, for the 
same elh nees; Bud, Bishop of Chester, I'm mar- 
nage. Covoidalo of Exeter, the translator ol the 
Libit-, was also ejected and tluowu into prison, 
whcie he lav two \ears, not without dance] of 
In-in” biunt. Barlow of Bath and Wells, and 
Bosh ot Bi Mol, volmitaiily resigned then :ees.{ 

()n tin- Lilli iii November Cranjttcl was brought 
to trial toe lug li t reason, together w ith the Lady .Lou- 
(Jit v, bet v>nith 1 ill husband Lord (iuildfonl Hud- 
lev,and hts In other Lonl Amhiose Dudlev. They 
wi n- all condemned to sulh r death as trailor- by 
the vei v men who a short time In-lore had acted 
With tin in. and had svvotit allegiance to Jane ; fait, 
the \nuth ol three of th(-se victims to the ambition 
and ind'ceditv of othns excited a lively sympathy 
in 1 hi - nation, and the queen sent them hack to the 
ToWci, apparently with no intention of eyci bring-, 
iii" them to the block. Even the hnirlh victim, 
('runnier, was respited, and was paidoncd of Ins 
tieason ; bul lie was sent, hack to the Tower on the 
equally perilous chaige of heiesy. lie was 
strongly advised by his fin-nds, both before his 
apprehension and also now, to attempt to i-seapo 
out of the kingdom, hut he is said to have replied, 
that his trust was in God, and in lus holy mml, 
and that he had resolved to show a constancy 

• Uaumcr Some of the l-'ii^lish refugees found a h'ttci >* 
fim"iik' tin* (’alt mists <>1 Swit/riUnd, more *'hp< ri.ili\ .tl H.'sd, 
/.until, titld (irilfMi , but the Church of 1* n'dand people .it home 
sttoii ahetwnms complained that tin-se contracted nn--»tnid doeinm-. 
Hence ln*ili iclisfioiis <{ii.il rels, l'loleHlnnt peisecntioijs, and ( 10 ”ood 
pail) Ihi* ( mi wars ot tin* follow in” rentmv. 

j In this iiuniin't wen* Miim* wild vu-n* kmIIv C.illioWs ail aioii”, 
and who had sii.nned then consciences l>v c• nloiimu in tin* J.i't 
leiglf». Itisitit fie tin'll, the\ '(fit* Mtucie 
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worthy of a Christian prolate, llo re po at oil! v pro¬ 
fessed tn have a ureal, desire to he admitted to a 
private audience of the queen ; hut Mary had no 
inclination to receive the man who had scaled her 
mother's dishonour, and the party about her 
seconded this strong and natural feeling of aver¬ 
sion. 

Before parliament was dissolved the attainder of 
the old Duke of Norfolk was legally reversed, it 
being declared—with some reason—that no special 
matter had been proved either against, bun or liis 
son the Karl of Surrey, except the wearing of part 
of a eoat-of-armS. Outlie 21st of December,a few 
days after the dissolution of pinliament, the church 
service began to he performed in Latin throughout 
Engl.mil. At the same time the Ladv Jane had the 
liberty of the Tower granted her, being allowed to 
walk in the queen's garden and on the hill ; the 
Laud Guildford Dudley and his brother were 
treated more leniently than they had been ; and 
the Marquess of Northampton was set at liberty 
altogether. This moderation was a matter of 
marvel in those days, nor did the queen fail in 
making a favourable impression by remitting the 
subsidy voted to her brother by the preceding 
pai 1 lament: hut other circumstances sufficiently 
indicated that Mary was determined not only to re¬ 
establish the "Roman church, hut to prevent the 
teaching and preaching of the reformed doctrine. 
There was scarcely by this time a pulpit in the 
kingdom hut what was silenced; and Gardiner, 
Bonner, Tiinsliill, Day, Meath, V'esev, and others of 
the now restored Catholic bishops were not likely 
to permit, them to he eloquent again. These pre¬ 
lates differed as to the modes to he adopted for the 
reconversion of the English people, and m the 
dcgiecu wherewith they entertained the spirit of 
persecution; hut they were all agreed as to the 
expediency of depriving and expelling all I’ro- 
lestant piicsts, or, at the very least, all such of 
them as would not outwardly conform; and the 
queen, on picteiiee of discouraging stormy con- 
troveisy and enmities, by an act of picrogative 
(for she did not deign to ask the consent of par¬ 
liament), decreed that no man should he. allowed 
to pi each anywhere, or in any manner, unless tic 
obtained a particular licence. The men of Suf¬ 
folk, whoso loyalty had placed her on the throne, 
ventured to reeal to her mind her solemn promises 
guru lo (Lein on that occasion, that, she would 
not change the reformed religion as established 
under her brother. One of these remonstrants, 
who was holder than the rest, was set in the 
pillory ; the others were browbeaten and insulted. 
Judge Hales, who had defended the queen's title 
with a most rare courage, was arbitrarily arrested 
and thrown into a noisome prison, as soon as he 
showed an opposition to these illegal, rash, and 
dangerous proceedings. The upright, judge was 
treated with such severity that his body and mind 
became alike disordered ;—he fell into a frenzy 
and attempted suicide by cutting Ins throat, lie 
was at length liberated; hut it was too late,—m- 
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sanity had taken a firm hold of him, and he 
terminated his life by drowning himself.* 

Mary, w ho hud been alliunced in her infancy to 
the Emperor Charles, to the French king, to the 
Dauphin, and who in the course of the last two 
reigns had been disappointed of several other hus¬ 
bands, now determined to marry, in order, it, 
appears, to make sure of a Catholic succession. 
It should seem, however, that she was not wholly 
devoid of the tender passion, for it, is said, on 
good authority, that she conceived an affection for 
the son of the, Marquess of Exeter,—murdered in 
her father's days,—the handsome and accomplished 
young Edward Courtenay, whom she had liberated 
from the Tower on her first coining to Loudon.t 
Upon this kinsman, whose flourishing youth and 
courteous and pleasant disposition dclnrlited the 
whole Court, she, lavished many pi oofs of favour- 
she hastened to restore to him the tide of Fail 
of Devon, to which she added the whole of 
those patrimonial estates which lus father’s at¬ 
tainder hail vested in the ciown ; and when people 
spoke or whispered of the wisdom and fitness of an 
English queen marrying a great English noble¬ 
man, descended (as she was herself by her grand¬ 
mother) from the royal House of York, her coun¬ 
tenance relaxed instead of increasing its habitual 
severity. But the accomplished Earl of Devon soon 
became suspected of indulging in iinti-C'atholie 
notions, and, what was almost as had, he betrayed, 
as is said, a pi'Terencc lor the queen’s hall-Mstei 
Elizabeth. If then' had been little alleetion 
between the royal ladies before, this circumstance 
was not likely to increase, it ; and a few months 
nfler Mary’s accession, we find Elizabeth retiring 
to her house of Ashndge in Buckinghamshire, 
attended by Sir Thomas l'opc and Sir John Gage, 
who were appointed by the queen to keep a watch¬ 
ful eye over her. It lias been very generally 
stated that Mary then thought of marrying Tier 
other kinsman, the Cardinal Pole, who had not 
taken priest’s orders, and that she was only de¬ 
terred bv being made to reflect that Pole was now 
in his liftv-third year. But if Mary ever enter¬ 
tained a notion of such a marriage (which we 
doubt) it seems quite certain that the idea never 
for a moment entered into the head of the learned 
and eloquent cardinal. Fur many years after our 
last mention of this distinguished individual, lus 
career had been public, and, on the whole, honour¬ 
able in the eves of the Catholic part of Christen¬ 
dom. lie had attended for the pope at the great 
council of Trent, and for some time he had been 
employed as legate and political governor of a dis¬ 
trict subject to the pope; but of late, feeling his 
love of quiet and of literature increase with Ins 
years, he had tetired to a beautiful monastery ol 

• Slr\pe.—Stow.—Tlohnsheil.—<?od\vin.—Nares, Life of Loril 
Bnrghley. 

t From the info ?of fourteen to that of twenty-six this victim of 
twaimy had been doomed to expiate, in a captivity which threatened 
to he perpetual, the involuntary alienee c»f uiheutini;, through an 
attainted tathei, the hlood of the JuiDlll I'd Ward.—Aiklii, JUemoli* 
nfftc Cuuit fJ'Quten Elizabeth. 
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llic Benedictines, upon (lie lake Benaeus,* near to 
the Snmian promontory, where Catullus had 
hned to linger, and there he was living with his 
books when Mary,came to the. throne. IIis re¬ 
lation and Ins natural alVeelum ior the lew remuiti- 
nnt numbers of his unfortunate family made him 
ie|oiee at this event, "live him courage to launeli 
.mum into the toils and dangers of public life, and 
inclined him with the loud hope, of restoring his 
native country to the bosom of that church which 
had been lus henelaelor, and which he eouseien- 
fjuiislv behoved to he the true one. He gladly ac- 
n pied the ulhee of legate in England, which the 
pope as‘gladly gave him; but he was obliged to 
d-, ler lus journey for some time. The Emperor 
Chailes, who knew that Mary had been chiefly 
11 iiu nlcil b\ the cardinal's mother, the uniortunate 
Countess of Salisbury, thought it not unlikely that 
Man should have an allcclioii for I’ole, and he 
a'coidmglv raised some dilliculties. By the act 
ju sed m the icign of Henry Mill., and not vet 
levelsid, the c.iidiiiai was an attainted traitor ; and 
it was besides judged unsale to startle the nation 
w it!) the sudden mtiodnefwjn of a papal legate of 
am kind, the English people, even in their most 
oiihodo.v days, having shown small affection for 
leg alt's. 

The Emperor Charles, vv ho had been solemnly 
albanced to liel hunsclt manly thirty veal's before, 
wa- now most auMoiis to secure the hand of Marv 
bn his son, the pioud, the bigoted, the ciaftv and 
eniel Philip, who then happened to he a widower. 
As M.oy consulted her mothei’s nephew in all her 
difileullicb, (.'buries was enabled to press this suit 
fill his son with good effect, and all the abilities of 
the E mil'll diplomatists, who, as in former times, 
dieailed the close, alliance of England with tlie 
impel or, failed to counteract Ins influence. The 
imperial ambassadors had constant access, by 
night as well as bv day, to the royal hut elderly 
maiden ; and one night,, within three months after 
hir accession, before any public negotiation had 
hiken place, and without so much as consulting 
her council, Mary solemnly promised to marry 
Philip. For some time tins engagement ‘was con¬ 
cealed, hut when it was whispered abroad it 
excited almost universal discontent, for the cha¬ 
racter of Philip, though not yet fully developed m 
fiction, was well known; and it was reasonably 
suspected that the once free kingdom of England 
"ould he wholly enslaved and made, dependant 
upon Spain and the emperor. With these views 
the match was odious even to most of the Ca¬ 
tholics, whose patriotism rose triumphantly above 
their bigotry; but to the Protestant party uni- 
'cr.-ally it was gall and wormwood. They said 
that the marriage was only meant “ to continue 
popery where it was, and to bring it in where it 
"as not,”-—to establish the Spanish imposition 
with all its atrocities, anil to break the hacks anil 
the hearts of Englishmen with such an intolerable 
burden of taxes and imposts as they had never 

• Now the Lmjudt Garda. 
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I before been used to. In the face of these feelings 
I it was judged prudent to proceed slowly and with 
caution. The match, howevci, was spoken of in 
parliament, and encountered aver) unusual degree 
of opposition from the (luminous,—-who even pe¬ 
titioned against it,—a circumstance which is sup¬ 
posed to have hurried on the. dissolution. 

A.i). 1554. Early in ,human a splendid em¬ 
bassy arrived from Ijtiain, and, on the Nib ol the 
same month, Bishop Han liner, as ehaiieclloi, m the 
presence chamber, made to the lonls, nubility, and 
court gently an “oration very eloipieut,” setting 
forth that the queen’s majesty, partly for old amity, 
and other weighty considerations, had, alter inuelt 
suit on the Emperor’s and Prmee of Spain’s behalf, 
deteimined, with the consent of the council .mil 
nobility, to match lii-is-olf with the said Pi nice “ m 
most godly and lawful matnmoii)Alter this 
exordium Gardiner explained the conditions of the 
treaty, which, to disaitn opposition m England, 
had been made wonderfully mild, moderate, and 
generous on the part of Philip, who, of comse, 
would reserve to himself the light of alining it 
thereafter as he should see occasion and find means 
for so doing. It wa.s agreed, that thong], Philip 
should have the honour and title of King of Eng¬ 
land, the government should rest wholly with the 
queen, he (Philip) aiding her highness m the 
happy administration of her lealius and dominions ; 
that no Spamaid or ollici foreignei should eii|uy 
anv oilin' m the kingdom ; that no innovations 
should he made in the national laws, customs, and 
pnvilegcs; that the queen should nevir he earned 
ahioail without her free consent, nor any of the 
i-Ji ill I ■ i'ii she might have without the consent ol the 
nobility (tlicie was no mention made of the i om¬ 
inous, nor indeed of the piuliaiueiil). ft was 
further ngiccd that Philip, in the unlikely ease of 
Mary’s surviving him, should settle upon her a 
jointmc of <j(),00<>/. a-year, win roof 10,000/ should 
lie raised m Spam, and the lest in the Ncllici lands 
and provinces thereto hi longing; that the nude 
issue of this marriage should inherit both Bui- 
gundy and the Low Cmintins; and that it Don 
('alias, Philip’s son by Ins former marriage, should 
die and leave no issue, the queen’s issue, whether 
male or female, should inherit Spam, Sicily, Mi¬ 
lan, and other dominions attached to the Spanish 
nionaichv !* On the next day 1 lie laird Mayor of 
London, with his brethren the aldermen, and forty 
citizens of good substance, was summoned to 
com t, where Gardiner repeated his oration, desiring 
them all to behave themselves like good subjects, 
with humbleness and rejoicing for so happy an 
event. On this same (lav Robert. Dudley, one of 
the sons of the late. Duke of Northumberland, was 
condemned as ti traitor, the Earl of Sussex pro¬ 
nouncing sentence that he was to he drawn, 
hanged, howellcd, and quartered.f 

But if the treaty of marriage hail been tenfold 
more brilliant in promises, it would have faded in 
satisfying the English people. W ithin five days 

• t Muw. 
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Pllll U’ <b LAM) AND t'l’ UN, 
From a I’uiuliii^ li> Tumid 


the court was staitlcd h\ intelligence that Sir IVlcr 
(tiunv was ui> in aims in ] Hvoiishiic, icsohite to 
it'sist tlic i’lmrc ol Spam's coming, ami that lie 
hail taken the city ami castle ol Exeter. Tins 
neue was followed, nit the ‘doth, by intelligence 
that Sn Thomas Wyatt had taken the held with 
the same detei mutation in Kent; and the nutyoi 
and aldeiincn, who had so recently been com¬ 
manded to lejmce and make, glad, were now told to 
shut the nates of the city, and keep good watch 
snnl ward, lest the rebels should enter. Sir Thomas 
\\ \ alt, son ol the. poet ol that mene, who has been 
associated in glory with the Mail of Surrey, was a 
vei\ loyal knight of Kent, and, nppamitly, ;i 
I’apist ,* hut lie had conceived a frightful notion 
ol the cruel bigotry and grsisping ambition of tile 
Spanish court. Although connected hy blood 
wnh the Dudleys, lie had refused to co-operate 
with the Duke of Noitliuniheiland in tile plot for 
gnng the emw ii to Lad v Jane Grev, and had even 
been lotwaid to proclaim Queen Mary m the town 
ol -Maidstone, before knowing that she had been 
proehumed elsewheie. Wyatt appears to have 
lieen a bjave and honest, hut rash man; and the 
initjoi ity ol those who had engaged to co-operate 
with him, from dillerent parts of the kingdom, 
wete either scoundrels without faith or cowards. 
The highest name of all was both : this was the 
Duke oi Sullolk, Lady Jane Grey's father, who, 
to the astonishment of most, men, had been liberated 

• It,- » is n oinmi.niil.T at ll. nrj VIH.’s sieg .• cl lSuuiugui', amt 
mail, him&cil cuu^jncuuus b\ hu iliiuug. 


from the Tower, and pardoned hv Queen M.ny. ()■' 
the ‘doth ol January, the very day on which it wa 
known that Sir Thomas Wyatt had nsen m Ken , 
this duke lied into Warw icksluie, where, with 
his brothers the. Lord John Grey and the bind 
Leonard Grey, he made proclamation against the 
queen’s marriage, and called the people to turns , 
“ but tlu: people inclined not to him.” The plan 
of the conspirators seems to have been, that. Wnat' 
should endeavour to seize the Tower, white Lad' 
Jane and hei husband lav, and get possession n! 
the city of London; thill the Duke ot Sullolk 
should raise the midland counties, and Garew tie' 
west: hut in execution they proceeded with a 
miserable want of concert mid arrangement. On 
the yjtli the old Duke of Norfolk, with the Kail 
of Arundel, marched from London against Sn 
Thomas Wyatt, who had advanced to Uoehestei, 
and taken the, castle. When the royalists reached 
Rochcstcr-bridgc they found it defended with time 
or four double cannons, and hy a numerous foiee 
of Kentish men. Norfolk sent forward a herald 
with a proclamation of pardon to all such as should 
quietly teturn to their homes, hut Wyatt would 
not permit the herald to Tend this paper to the 
people. Norfolk then ordered an assault ; hut 
when live hundred Londoners,—the trained band- 
of the city,—led hv Captain Brett, reached the 
head of the bridge, they suddenly stopped, and 
their captain, turning round at their head, and 
lowering Ins swold, said, “ Masters, we go about 
to light against our native countrymen of England 
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mul our friends, in n quarrel unnghtful and 
wicked; for lhe\, considering llie great miseries 
winch aie like to tall upon us, if we shall lie under 
the rule of the proud Spaniards or sti angers, arc 
line assembled to make lesistuiiee to their coming, 
lor the avoiding of the great mischiefs likely to 
alight not only upon themselves, hut upon every 
of in and the whole lealm ; wherefore, 1 think no 
Knelish heart ought to say against, them. 1 and 
ollieis will spend our blood in their quarrel.” 
Ih had scaieelv linisheil, w him the hand of Lon- 
iloncis tinned their onlininer against the rest, of 
the queen’s Imres, shouting, every one of them, 
“a Wyatt 1 - a A\ yall At this defeetmu the 
Duke of Noi folk and his ollieers turned and fled 
as last as their horses could eariy them, leaving 
cleft brass guns, other pieces of ordnance, and all 
tin ir muniunitiiui behind them. The Londoners 
einssed the litplgc, and three-fourths of the regular 
11oops, among whom were some companies of the 
total L’liard, went atli i them, and took sen ice 
with >n Thomas "W’vatl and the insuigents.* 
Wlien liie intelligence leached Lniidon all was 
bight and contusion, especially at the court, wheie 
ahnnsl tin only per-on tlia! showed lortitmle and 
eniiipnsiiie was the queen herself. Wyatt ought 
to haw made a (meed man h upon London (hiring 
the eonsti goation, hut he loiteied on Ins wav ; he 
>hd not leach Cieenw ieh and Diqitloul till three 
os's alter the atlair at Rnehesiei-!a uige ; and then 
he !a\ three whole iktts dome nothing, and allow¬ 
ing the i_ r o\cinment to make then preparations. 

1 he queen, with her hulls and ladies, mile limn 
W estmmstei into the eit v, wheie she declared to (lie 
mayor, aldcimeu, and livery, that slu meant not 
utlieivvise to marry than as her council should think 
■ witli honourable and advantageous to the lealm,-- 
that she could snll continue mummied, as she had 
done so long,- - and tlierefme she trusted that they 
"o#ld truly assist her in repicssiug suel’i as rebelled 
on this account. Hiiderslainlmg that there were 
many m London who favoured .Sir Thomas Wyatt’s 
patty, she a]i|)omted land William II oward and the 
I-nl of Pembroke to look after the city with a eon- 
sidcrahle force. ()n the same day on which she made 
this visit her spoils weie cheered by intelligence 
that the Duke ut Stdlolk had been discomfited m the 
miilhmd counties, and that Sir Peter Carew and 
his ii lends had been put to ihglit m the went f 
biie issued a proclamation of pardon to all the’ 
Loutish men with the exception of Sir Thomas 
W yall, Sir George Ilarper, and the other gentle¬ 
men, oflcriug as a reward to the man that, should 
take or kill Wyatt, lands woitli a bundled pounds 
H-vciir to him and his ltciis tor ever. On the 3 rd 
"1 hebruary., at about three o’clock in the aftci noon, 
Wyatt ami his host (who are ditlcrcntly estimated 
■n two thousand and at, eight thousand men), 
inaidied from Deptford, along the river side, to- 
"arils Southwark. As soon as this movement was 

* — 11 1 in sIhmI —<»!>iiu in. 

r ; ol I'.urw’s i».irtj I'lajC’tl linn false. He escaped to 


known in the city the drawbridge, at. London Bridge, 
w as raised and the cates w cie shut , the mayor and 
sherdls “ harm'ssed,” (put mi their armour, Ac.) 
and commanded cveiv man to shut in Ins shop and 
windows, audio be ready “harnessed” at his dour, 
chance what might* lly this time the Kentish 
men had entered Kent-slreet, and so, by St. 
George's church, they went iiitoSnuthw.uk, wlueli 
they entered peaceably, “without repulse or any 
stroke stricken.” In fact, the inhabitants entei 
tained them w it li their best cheer ; and many people 
from the country, who were staving m the inns on 
that side of the watei, immednilclv joined them. 
The Kentish men paid for what they not; and 
W vatt took precautions to ptevcnl pillage and 
every kind of outrage, lint (iaidnicr, Bishop of 
Winchester, had a goodly house m Soulhwatk, 
well stocked with honks, and divers of Wyalt’s 
company, hrnuj ijriil/rinrn, “went to Wmeliester- 
phiee, made havoc ol the bishop’s goods, not. only 
ol his victuals, whereof time was plenty, but w hat¬ 
soever else, not lea . mg so much as one lock ol a 
door, hut the same was taken oil and earned 
away, nor a hook m his library or galleiv uncut 
or vent into pieces, \o llmt juru mirjil hut 
Ijniir V/I III thru hlirrs m Irilirs nf html a, tilt 

nut i hi1 1 thrown vnilur hml ."f Wyatt, in the 
mean tune, placed two pieces of aitillrry in 
battery at the Smitliwaik end ol the bridge, and 
caused a deep tiench to he due between the budge 
and the place where he was : to defend his (tanks 
and teai he jdaeed three other guns, one pointing 
down Bermondsey-street, one by Kt. George’s 
(diureh, and the thud near the Bishop of Win¬ 
chester's house. (SijUlniry to his c\pedal ions, the 
Londoneis did not throw open then gate-, and lie 
had not lesolulion suflieient to allempl ail assault, 
by the bridge. He again hot two whole days, and 
on the looming of the thud day the gairison in 
the Towel opened a heavy lire ol great pieces of 
miln,nice, culver ms, and deni\-c .unions lull agains), 
the tnnt. uf the budge and against Southwark, and 
the two steeples of St. Olave’s and St Mary Overy. 
As soon its the people of Southwark saw this they 
no longer treated Wyatt as a welcome guest, but, 
making a great noise and lamentation, they en¬ 
treated him to move elsewhere. Perhaps it would 
have been dangerous to stay; hut, at all events, 
t his eireumstaiice seems to have made him come 
to a decision. Telling the people, that he would 
nut have them hurt on his account, he marched 
away towards Kingston, hoping to cross the river 
by iIh* bridge there, and to Jail upon London and 
M estininstcr irom the west. On thi- road he met 
a London merchant named Dorell. “ Ah, cousin 
Dorell,” said lie, “ 1 pray you commend me unto 
your citizens, and say unto them, fiom me, that, 
when liberty was olfeied them, they would not 

* Arrnnhp.sj to Mow thru* liad Iippii ;t "«mm! of .irnnii’', or 
'■ lirtrncsviuo, I eforo tins \«>t \ #Ion* iippioa# h *M >n thi* 1* i nl.i\ (tin* 
fla\ Oil \\ hii’li \\ y ,iH KMclu-il D< ptfolri Mix* most p lit ol tho lions#* 
lioldr-is of I,ori<lott, w ilIi tbf* it it’■ ol .uni ,illinium, w<i#*iti linin'*-s. 
\f.i, this tl;i\, ,mi< 1 otlnM ilnjs, tfu tjnttiat Hif (nut, and 

ulhn {(trct/nb tn ll r*hnvi'>tn JltiU, filinf/ctl in /limit *s." 
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receive it, neither would they admit me within 
their unites, who, for their freedom, and (or 
rescuing them from the oppression of foreigners, 
would frankly spend my blood in this cause and 
quarrel.” It was four o’clock m the afternoon (on 
the 6th day of February) when lie reached Kings¬ 
ton, and found about, thirty feet of the bridge broken 
down, and an armed (nice on the opposite bank to 
prevent his passage lit* placed bis guns m battery, 
and drove awav the troops ; with the help of some 
sailors he got possession ol some boats and barges, 
and tepaned the bridge ; but it was eleven o’clock 
at night before these operations were finished, and 
his men were sorely fatigued and dispirited. 
Allowing them no time for rest,—for his plan was 
to turn hack upon London by the left bank of the. 
Thames, and to reach the city gates before sun¬ 
rise,---lie marched them on through a dreary 
winter night. \\ lien lie " ns within six miles of 
London the carriage of one of his great brass guns 
broke down, and he very absurdly lost some hours 
in remounting the piece; and so, when he reached 
Ihde Park, it was broad daylight, and the royal 
forces, commanded h\ the Karl of Pembroke, weie 
ready to receive lum. In a field on the west 
side of St James’s, were the men-at-arms and 
demi-lances, and over against them, in a lane that 
ran by the parks, stood the light-horse, headed by 
the Lord (Minton. The heavy artillery was 
planted in the midst, on the using ground near 
St. James’s Palace, with certain field-pieces lying 
on each of the Hanks of the royal torce. Many of 
Wyatt’s followers had deseited before he erossrd 
the river at Kingston; others had lingered behind 
during the night-march; and, /our, many more 
abandoned him on seeing tlint formidable prepara¬ 
tions were made against him, and that none of the 
many fiieods and allies he had spoken of came out 
to join hint from the city. With great bravery, 
however, be resolved to tight his way through the 
royal army, still entertaining a confident hope that 
the eiti/ens would rise in his favour. After a short 
“thundering with the gieat gnus on either side, 
without harm, as it happened, to any,” he charged 
the queen’s cavalry, who, opening their ranks, 
jhilVrrid lum to pass with about lour bundled of 
bis followers, and then instantly closing in the rear 
of this weak van-guard, they cut him oil' from the 
mam body of the insurgents, who thereupon stood 
still, wavered, and took a oonliarv course. In the 
meanwhile Wyatt rushed rapidly along Charing 
Cross and the Strand to Ludgate, which, to Ins 
mortification, lie found closed against lmn, not so 
much as a single citizen appearing on tlie walls 
to welcome the liberator. In vain he shouted 
“ Queen Mary '. God save Queen Mary, who has 
granted our petition, and will have no Spanish 
husband !” The Londoners were better informed, 
and they stood in awe ot the numerous troops 
which had been collected. A part of Pembroke’s 
army had followed Wyatt in his rupid advance, 
and, when he turned to go back by the same road, 
he found that he must cut his way through dense 
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masses of horse and foot. Tie. charged furiously, 
and actually fought his way as far as the Temple. 
But there lie found that Ins hand was diminished to 
some, forty or fifty men, and that further resistance 
was utterly hopeless, Clareneeux rode up to him, 
persuading him to yield, and not, “ beyond all his 
former madness, surcharge himself with the blood 
of these brave fellows.” At last Wyatt threw 
away his broken sword, and quietly surrendered to 
Sir Maurice Berkley, who, mounting him behind 
him, carried him off' instantly to the court.. The 
rest, of the insurgents were dispersed, hut not 
without sharp fighting, nor until they had pene¬ 
trated right through Westminster, and made an 
attack on the palace. They were very dirty; their 
clothes all soiled with the mud of the rough roads , 
and the, cry on the queen’s part that day woo, 
“ Down with the draggle-tails !” Though onlv 
half armed, these brave Kentish men made a 
determined stand at Charing Cross, where they 
were charged by the queen’s guard and a gte.it 
power of pikemen ; but they were finally pul to 
flight by the artillery and the royal archers. 

“ The coming of Wyatt to the court being so 
little looked for, was great cause of rejoicing' to 
slidi as of late before stood m great fear ol linn 
But more than marvel U was to see that day lhi 
invincible heart and constancy of the queen hot- 
self, who, being hv nature a woman, and thereton 
commonly more leailul than men he, showed hei- 
sclf in that ease more stout than is credible. Km 
she, notwithstanding till the fiat ltd news that weie 
brought to her that day, never abashed. Inso¬ 
much that when one or two noblemen, being Inf 
captains, came m all baste to tell bri (though un¬ 
truly) that her battles were yielded to Wyatt, 
sbe, nothing moved thereat, stud it was their loud 
opinion that durst not come near to the trial ; sav¬ 
ing further; that she herself would cntei the field 
to try the troth of her quarrel, and to die vfiili 
them that would serve her, rather than to yield 
one iota unto such a traitor as Wyatt was; and 
prepared herself accordingly.”* Wyatt was im¬ 
mediately committed to the Tower ; and a procla¬ 
mation w’as made that none, upon pain of death, 
should conceal in their houses any of his faction, 
but should bring them forth immediately beloic 
the lord mayor and other the queen’s justices. 
u f.v reason of this proclamation, a great multitude 
of these said poor caitiffs were brought forth, being 
so many in number, that all the prisons in London 
sufficed not to receive them ; so that lor lack ot 
place they were fain to bestow' them in divers 
churches of the said city. And shortly after there 
were set tip in London, for a terror to the common 
sort (because the White Coatsf being sent out ot 
the city, as before vc have heard, revolted from 
the queen’s part to the aid of Wyatt), twenty pair 
gallows, on the which were hanged in several 
places to the number of fifty persons, which 
gallowses remained standing there a great part ot 
the summer following, to the great grief of go<’ 1 ' 

• Holm shed. t The Trained Bands. 
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citizens, and for example to the commotioners.”* 
These bodies were not suffered to be removed till 
the |iul)he entry of King Philip ; on which festive 
occasion the streets were cleared of the noisome 
oh|eets. The Tower of London was soon Idled 
with persons of the fust distinction. In the course 
of it tew weeks, about fifty officers, knights, and 
eenllemen, were put to death. Twenty-two com¬ 
mon sohheis were sent down to Kent with Bictt, 
the eiiplain of the Tiam-hands, who had dcseited 
al Ivochester-hridge,. pud they weie there executed 
as tiaitois, and gihheted. About sixlv were led 
in pioeession, w ith halters ahout their necks, to 
tin '1 dl-Mird, where the ipiecn granted them a 
pardon. Ahout font hundred common men, in all, 
M.iltnd death between the Ith of February and the 
f —lit ol Minch, and many were executed uftcr- 
w 41 d - , | 

Tlie day after the breaking out of Wyatt's re- 
Ih Hioii was known at court, the queen resolved to 
.iiic-t hei lmlf-sister F.hzahcth and her funner 
hnoimtc, the hiuidsoine Courtenav, Karl of 1 )e- 
toil, who weie hoih sus]iccted (and it is hy no 
moans i lear that they were falsely suspected) of 
home paitakcis in the plot, ‘she sent three of her 
minted- Sir liiclnud Southwell, Sir Kduaid 
Hastings, and Sir Tlminus Cornwallis—with a 
stiong guaid to Asliridge, in Buckinghamshire, 
"hue l'di/.aheth was sullei me a Had or a tngned 
snkness. '1 he woitliy couiiseiloi s did no! aime at 
tin imuini-house till ten o’clock at night; the 
| i incess had gone In rest, and lelused toseellieni; 
hut, in spite of the leiiionstiiinecs of her ladies, 
diet rudely burst into her chamber. “ Is the 
haste such,” asked Elizabeth, “ that it might not 
have pleased you to come to-morrow in the ninrii- 
*ug They answered tliat they were right sonv 
t'> see Imr in such a case. “ And I,” quoth she, 
“ am not glad to see you here at t this time of 
m;ht.” They replied that they wort there in the 
discharge of an irnpoitant duty,—that it was the 
queen’s pleasure that her grace should he in Lon¬ 
don, and that their inders were to biing her “ quick 
oi dead.” The princess complained of the harsh¬ 
ness of their commission, but the physicians de¬ 
cided that she. might travel without danger of life; 
and she was further informed that the Queen had 
sent her own litter for her accommodation. it 
appears that Elizabeth would have tried to escape 
d the house and grounds lmd not been watched by 
•oi armed force. Nothing was left hut submission, 
and u hope, that seems to have been of the weakest; 
and, on the following morning, amidst the tears 
and passionate lamentation of her household, by 
"hom she was greatly beloved, and to whom her 
destination seemed inevitable, she. took a sad leave 
ol that rural tetreat, and, vigilantly watched and 
guarded, set off for the capital. Her journey was 
a very slow one; the hist day she went no iurther 
diao Redburne ; the second she rested at Sir Ralph 
lhmlett’s house at St. Alban’s; the third she went 
about seven miles, and slept at Minims, in the 

* HulinsUed. f Ilglmaliyd.—Stow Graflou.—Godwin. 


house of Mr. Dodd ; and on the fourth she reached 
Highgate, where she tarried a night and a day. 
Between Ilighgate and London her drooping spi¬ 
rits were cheered by the appealanee ol a number 
of gentlemen, who weie hold enough to tide out to 
meet hei, anil assure her of their great respect, and 
attachment. The people, too, sympathised with 
the captive, princess; they lined the mails, they 
crowded round her Inter, weeping and bewailing 
their lot. She passed through Sinilhbeld and 
Flect-stieet in a litter open on both sides, with a 
hundred velvet coats behne her, and a bundled 
otlicis after her in coats ol fine red guaidcd with 
velvet; and, with this tinin, and the piaycis and 
tears of the populace, she passed thmiigh the 
queen's garden to the couil. The deep mu lest 
she excited alarmed her enemies; and, aftei un¬ 
de] going a rigid examination hy the pnvy council, 
respecting Wvatt’s iiisnnee.tion and the using of 
(knew in the West—ol both of which attempts she 
protested she was entirely innocent—siie was dis¬ 
missed from court l.. ghoul a fortnight, and allowed 
to return to Asliridge. The handsome Courtenay 
was committed to the Tower, m spite ol his pin- 
testatious of innocence. But Elizabeth had 
seal'd ly been liberated when Sir William Sentlow, 
one ol her oflicers, was arrested us an adheient of 
Wyatt’s; and it was asserted that \V yatt had ac¬ 
cused the pimeess, and stated that lie had con¬ 
veyed to hei in a bracelet the whole scheme of 
his plot ; and on the 15th ol March she was again 
taken into custody and brought to Hampton Court, 
where she saw “ nor lmd, uoi queen, mu friend.” 
On the Finlay before I'aim Sunday, Bishop Oar- 
diner, Chancellor, and nineteen mcmbcis of the 
council, went down to her limn the queen, and 
charged her directly with being eoneemed, not 
only m Wyatt’s conspiiaoy, but also in the ic- 
bellion of Sir JYtoi Caiew, and declined unto her 
that il was the queen's pleasure she should go to 
the Tower. She remonstrated, and again pro¬ 
tested her innocence; but the lords answered that 
there was no remedy. Her own attendants were 
instantly dismissed, and servants or spies of the 
queen’s choosing placed about her. 

“Upon Saturday following,” says Hohnshed 
(or rather Foxe, whose, words the old chronicler 
here transcribes), “ that is, the next day, two lends of 
the council (the one was the Earl of Sussex, the 
other shall he nameless) came and certified her 
grace, that forthwith she must go unto the Towei, 
the bulge being prepared for her, and the tide now 
ready, which tarrieth for nobody. In heavy mood 
her grace requested the lords that she might tarry 
another tide, trusting that the next would he better 
and more comfortable. But one of the loids re¬ 
plied, that neither tide nor time was to lie delayed. 
And when her grace requested him that she might 
he biitlered to wnte to the queen’s majesty, lie 
answered that he durst not permit that, adding, 
that, in his judgment, it would rather hint than 
profit her grace in so doing. But the other lord, 
more courteous and favourable (who was the Earl 
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of Sussex), kneeling down, said sue should have 
liberty lo write, mill, as a tint' m.m, lie would de¬ 
liver it to the qiuvn's liiLt.liand bung an 

iUlsWl’l III lilt 1 titlin', whatsoever LMI1IC llll'l 01)1.” 

AVIiercuptm she wiote a letter, wjilcli has been pre- 
M'ru'd. Siu' began 1 >v rctciriii” to some former 
promises made to lit i bv her sister Mary. “ It 
anv evei did trv this old savins, that a kind’s Mold 
Mas mole than another man’s oath, 1 most lmmhly 
beseech your Ma. jt—tv to venly it in me, and to | 
lememhet vour las! pnnnne and my lust demand, 
that I he not condemned without, answer and due 
jitoof; Mliieli it seems that now 1 am, for that 
without eause provided 1 am by vour council from 
you commanded to go unto the ’Tower—a place, 
more wonted lor a tulsc traitor than a true sub- 
jeet—which, though 1 know 1 deserve it not, yet, 
in the face of all this realm, appears that it is 
proved ; which 1 pi ay God 1 may die the 
fdiaiiiclulcst death tliat any ever died, afore I 
may mean am such thing ; and to this present 
hour 1 piotiM a lore God (who shall judge my 
truth, whatsoever nr,dice shall devise) that I never 
practised, counselled, nor consented to, anything 
that might he prejudicial to your person in any 
wav, or dangerous to the State by any mean.” She 
then proceeded humbly to beseech her majesty 
to grant her an audience, that she might answer 
befoic herself, and not beloie the members of 
the privy council, who might falsely repre¬ 
sent her, and that she might he heard by the 
queen before going to the Tower, if pos¬ 
sible, if not, at least before she should be further 


condemned. Alter manv prote-iatmns ol innocence 
and evpiC'Sums of her hope in the queen's lintuiai 
kindness, she told Maty that there was something 
which she thought and believed her majesty would 
nevei know properly unless she heard her with her 
ow n ears. She then continued: “ 1 have lieanl 
in my time of many east away, for want of coming 
to the presence of their prince ; and in late days 1 

lieanl niv Lord of Somerset say, that, il’lus brother 

• • 

lud been suffered to speak with him, he had never 
sulfered ; but the persuasions wete made to him 
so great, thaL he was brought in to believe that he 
could not live safely if the. Admiral lived ; and 
that made him give his consent to his death. 
Though these persons are not to he conipai ed to your 
majesty, yet 1 pray God, as (that) evil persuasions 
persuade not one sister against the other; and all 
for that they have heard false report, and not 
IrarL lied to the. truth known. Therefore; once 
again, kneeling with humbleness of niv heart, be¬ 
cause I am not suffered to how the knees of my 
body, I humbly crave to speak with your highness 

.And as for the traitor Wyatt, lie might 

peradventure write me a letter, hut, on my faith, I 
never received any fiom him. And as for the 
copy of my letter sent to the French king, 1 pray 
God confound me eternally, if ever I sent lum 
word, message, token, or letter by any means; and 
to this, my truth, I will stand in to my death.”* 
This letter, which was much more spirited than 

* Sir TJfiiry Kills’* collodion of On if. Lett Hcarno has printed 
tin* same letter m his juefaee t<» the Latin edition of Camden's An¬ 
nuls The onyinal is in the State l'aper Office; a Uauscnjd amou£ 
i the Harletan MSS. in the British Museum. 
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mi..In liuve been expected, particularly if we reilect. 
th;U Khzabeth, in all probability, was vut ignorant 
ul the plan of the rebellion, availed her nothing. 
She never received the “only one word of an- 
Mici ” for which she humbly craved tu a post- 
M -npt ; and upon the morrow, which was l’alin 
Numhiv, strict orders weie issued throughout Lon¬ 
don that e\cry one should keep the church and 
eairv his palm ; and while the Londoners, men, 
women, and children, were tipis engaged, F.li/.a- 
hi'lh was secretly cained down to the Tower bv 
Wutci, attended bv the Karl of Sm rev and the othei 
iituiii’/rss lord. The barge stopped undei Traitors’ 
Gate; the princess refused to laud there ; but one 
nt' the lords stepped back into the barge to urge 
lu t coming out, and, because it rained, he otfereil 
to her his cloak, which she refused, “ putting it 
hack with her hand with a good dash.” Then, 
eununj; out with one foot upon the stair, she said, 
“line laudeth as true a subject, being pnsonei, 
a- i iit landed at these stairs; and before thee, () 
God, 1 -peak it, having none other triend but thee 
alone Going a little furtlier, she sat down on a 
siohe to lest herself; and when the lieutenant of 
tin Tower hedged her to use and come in out of 
the wet and cold, she said, “ Metier sitting brie 
than hi a worse place, ha God knoweth whither 
\ Mi bring me." She evalently apprehended an 
iiuiia diale execution; but the Louis earned her 


to an inner apartment, and left her time in great 
dismay, after seeing the door well locked, bolted, 
and barred.* 

But before Klizabeth entered the Timer gates 
other interesting victims had issued hum them to 
the grave. The Lady .lane Grey, who laid been 
condemned to death three months before, was in¬ 
dulging m the hope of a free pm don when the ill- 
managed insurrection broke out. It appeals very 
evident that Mary had no intention of executing 
the sentence upon her, but noiv she was easily 
made to believe that the life of the Lady Jane was 
incompatible with her own safety; and, m less 
than a week alter Sir Thomas Wyatt’s discom¬ 
fiture, she signed the death-warrant both for Jane 
and her husband. On the morning of the 12th of 
Be hr nary the Lord Guildford Dudley was de¬ 
luded to the sheriffs and conducted to the. seatioid 
on Tower Hill, where, after saying his prayers and 
shedding a tew tears, be laid bis bead on the block 
and died quietly. The fate of this young man 
excited great commiseration among the people, 
and as it was calculated that that of Ins wile would 
make a still greater impiession, it was resolved to 
execute her more privately witlun the walls of the 
'Tower. Man showed what she and all Catholics 
considered a laudable anxietv for the soul of this 
youthful sacrifice, and Fccknam, a very Catholic 

• iluliUhJiect, hum I'oxc. 
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Dean of St. Paul’s, tormented her in her last hours 
with arguments and disputations; hut it appears 
that she was stedfast in the faith which she had 
embraced, and the doctrines of which she had 
studied under learned teachets with unusual rare. 
On the dreadful morning she had the strength of 
mind to decline a meeting with her husband, saving 
that it would rather foment their grief than he a 
comfort in death, and that they should shortly meet 
m a better place and more happy estate. She 
even saw him conducted towards Tower IIill, and, 
with the same settled spirit, she beheld his head¬ 
less trunk when it. was u tinned to he buried ill the 
elmpel of the Tower. All this she saw from her 
lodging m Master Partridge’s house, and tlu: sight 
was worse than death, though it laded to deprive 
her of hei alicngth of mmd and the glorious hope 
ol a happy immortality. By this time her own 
scallold, made upon the green witlnn the. verge of 
the Tower, was all ready ; and almost as soon as 
her husband's body passed towards the chapel the 
lieutenant led her lorth,she being “ in countenance 
nothing east down, neither her eves anything 
moistened with tears, although her gentlewomen, 
Elizabeth Tilucy and Mistress Helen, wonderfully 
wept.” Slu had a book in her hand, wherein she 
prayed until she came to the scaffold. From that 
plattorm she addiessed a lew modest winds to 
the lew hv-standers, stating that she had justly 
deserved her punishment lor sulleimg herself to he 
made the mstnmient, though unwillingly, ot the 
ambition of otlieis, and that she hoped her fate 
might serve as a nienioiahle example in after times. 
She ihen nnploied Hod's jnriev, caused herself to 
he disrobed by her gentlewomen, veiled her own 
eves with her handkeichief, and laid her head oil 
the block, exhorting the lingering executioner to 
the pci fonmuicc of his office. At last the axe fell, 
and hei lovely head rolled away from the Hotly, 
diawing tears Irom the eyes of the spectators, yea 
even of those who, from the very beginning, were 
best atleeted to Queen Mary’s cause. “Such,” 
says one of the old writcis who narrates the ca¬ 
tastrophe with much feeling, “ was the end of 
.lane Hrev, a lady renowned for the greatness of 
her Hit tli, hut far more for her virtue# find excel¬ 
lency of wit; who, swayed by the ambition of 
hei father-in-law and imperious mother, look on 
hei that fatal title of a queen; and being pre¬ 
sently hurt led from a kingdom to a scaffold, suf¬ 
fered for the limits of others, having overcome all 
the frowns of adverse fortune by constancy and in¬ 
nocence.”* 

The father of Lady Jane, the Duke of Suffolk, who 
had been beaten mid taken, like a blundering block¬ 
head, and who was not worthy of the child whom 
his ambition and imbecility sacrificed, was tried on 
the I 7tH of Febiutuy. He went to W estminster 
Hall with a cheerful and a very stout countenance, 
hut at his return he was very pensive and heavy, 
desiring all men to pray lor lum. There was 

• 1'isliop (kuIwiu ^ihe grcaU'i part of the. passage bem£ a quota* 
tiou lrom Do Thou), 
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need,—for he was condemned to die the death of 
traitor, and there was no hope of another pardon 
for this man, whose “ facility to bye-prnoticcs ” 
had occasioned all or most of these troubles. On 
the 23rd of February, eleven days after the ex¬ 
ecution of his daughter and sou-in-law, he was 
publicly beheaded on Town Hill. Other execu¬ 
tions and numerous committals took place wink 
Elizabeth lay in that state prison. Sir Thomas 
Wyatt met his fate with great fortitude on the ] ltli 
of April, solemnly declaring in his last moments 
that neither the Princess Elizabeth nor Courtenay 
was privy to his plans. Ills quartern were set up 
in divers places, and his head was fixed on a puli 
at 11 ay lltll, near Hyde Pink, whence it was 
shortly idler stolen and conveyed awav by soon 
friends. About a foitnight after this execution Et,nl 
Thomas Hiev, brother to the late Duke ol Siilloif, 
was beheaded on Tower Hill; and a little Intel lie 
learned William Thomas, late clerk ol the council,' 
who had attempted suicide in the Tovvci, was ceii- 
veved to Ty Hiitn, and there hanged, headed, ami 
quartered. The most remaikahle of all the jCtalc 
trials that lose out ol this msimeetion was that ot 
Sir Nicholas Thrognioiton, a friend ol Wyatt ami 
a most devoted partizan of the Princess Elizabeili. 
lie was hiniight. u|i to Guildhall tor judgment and 
to certain death (as the court fanned) on the Belli 
of Apul; hut lie made a wonderfully adroit and 
skilful defence, w Inch so wrought upon the jnn 
that they had the rare courage to letmii a vet diet 
ol not guilt v. “ How cried Su Tin min- Brian It -v, 
the Hurd (’hief Justice, to the jury, “ renionihci 
yourselves better. 'fins business concerns the 
queen’s highness. Take good heed w hat ye do.” 
The piivmen, one and all, confirmed their vcidicl 
in spite of the frowns and threats of the court. 
Then Throgmorton besought my Hold Chief Justin’ 
In give him the benefit of his acquittal by passing 
judgment as the law appointed. BiomlcyVaid 
that the comt awaided that he. should he dentil 
discharged upon payment of tees : “ hut neverthe¬ 
less,” lie added, “ Master Lieutenant, take him 
hack with you to the. Tower, for then: are othei 
things tii he laid to his charge.” Then the At¬ 
torney General stud, that seeing “ these men ot 
the jury had strangely acquitted the prisoner,” 
they ought to be hound in a recognizance of 500/. 
a-jpiece to answer to such charges as should he 
alleged against them on the queen’s behalf. The 
foreman entreated the lords to be good unto them, 
and not let them he molested and ruined in their 
business for the faithful discharge of their con¬ 
sciences; but the court, which had no conscience, 
committed them all to prison forthwith. Four ol 

• See ante, p. 453, for Thomas's picture of Edward VI. In hn 
curioum writing* he strenuously upheld and defended all the w , ' ,st 
crime* of Henry VIII. See "The W’mks of William Thomas, ch'il' 
of the pmy council m the yeui lf»4*>, consisting ot a \ery curious and 
circumstantial account oi the Reign ot Kiuy; Hemj VIII., in whuh 
the cause* of the refoi nut turn aie most p.oticularly and cauaiulj 
exhibited; to which art* added, six essays on questions of great m*’' 
mcnt to the state,wutieu In the same author at the command ai" 1 
for the pmalo inhumation of king Edw«ud\I. The whole hlenill) 
ti.iu»ciibed lmm the xaluable aud oiiginal manuscript m the C'ottP 11 
Library ; with notes by Abraham JD'Aubaut, Esq.” 
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those jurymen some time afterwards made their 
MibmisMon, and, owning their olfence, were de¬ 
livered out of prison ; but the other eight, per¬ 
sisting in their integrity, were detained in custody, 
nnd, on the 2fith of October (more than six months 
after the trial), they were brought before the 
council in the atrocious Star Chamber, where they 
affirmed that their verdict was given according to 
die best, of their knowledge and their consciences, 
even as they should answer for the same before 
(ioil at the iia\ of judgment. One. of them said 
that what they did in that matter was like honest 
mi l) and true and faithful subjects, and that there¬ 
in!' they might to be Healed and set at libeity, 
seeing tiiat they were all ready to submit tlieni- 
j^SIves, alwavs saving and reserving their con¬ 
sciences, veracity, and honesty The lords of the 
i milled were exceedingly offended at their be¬ 
haviour, and adjudged them all to pay exorbitant 
lines. Some said that they ought to be lined 
10 ( 10 / a man ; but at last it was.determined that 
ilie foreman, and he who had spoken so boldly in 
the Stai Chamber should pay 2000/. a-pieee 
within a I'oitiught, and the other six' 1000 marks 
each They were all icmanded to prison, and the 
sia i ill's of London weie ordered to look after their 
jiiopiriy, and seal up their warehouses, for they 
wire merchants. On the 12th of December, when 
tlie\ had lam nearly eight months m prison, live of 
them wetc set at liberty upon the payment of their 
lines, which had been reduced to 220/ a-picce; 
the oilier three baying explained, in an humble 
petition, that then w hole pioperlv did not amount 
to the. sum they were leipured to pay, were dis¬ 
claim'd lime (lavs later upon paying (if)/, u-pieee. 
When nines were thus treated — anil the practice 
was by no means new or peculiar to this reign— 
we need scarcely he surprised at 1 lit* constant 
returning of a veidiet of guilty whenever the go¬ 
vernment was concerned.* 

‘'cver.tl limes Elizabeth fancied that her last 
hum was come. Early in the month of May the 
constable of the Tower was discharged of his office, 
and Sir Henry Uedingfield, a bigoted and cruel 
man, was appointed m his stead. This iicvv con¬ 
stable went suddenly to the fortress with a hundred 
soldiers in blue coats: the princess, marvellously 
discomforted, asked of the persons about her 
whether the Lady Jane’s scaffold were taken dotfn 
or not, fearing that her oyvn turn was come. The 
Circumstance of Bedingtield’s appointment seemed 
' cry suspicious : seventy years before Sir James 
I yrell bail been suddenly substituted for Sir 
Hubert Brac.kenburv, and in the night of mystery 
and horror that followed Brackenbury’s arrival in 
die Tower, the two princes of the House of York 
had disappeared, and, as it was generally believed, 
had been savagely murdered in their bed. But 
khzabeth’s fears were groundless; her sister had 
!, u intention of taking her life; and a few days 
fd'er, on the 19th of May, the royal captive was 
conveyed by water from the Tower to Richmond : 

Holmshed. 


from Richmond she was removed to Windsor, and 
from Windsor to Woodstock, where she was finally 
fixed under the vigilant eyes of the severe and sus¬ 
picious Bedingfield. Six days after her liberation 
Courtenay, Earl of Devon, was delivered out of 
the Tower and sent down to Eothcriugiiy Castle, 
where he was watched with equal vigilance. Mean¬ 
while preparations were making for the ipiceii’ts 
marriage, and the people of London occasionally 
gave no equivocal proofs of their hatred of it, and 
of the changes introduced in the national religion. 
On one Sunday m June, as l)r. Pendleton was 
preaching papistry at Paul’s Cross, he was shot at 
and nearly killed, upon which a proclamation was 
made forbidding the shooting of hand-guns and the 
hearing of any kind of weapons. A little before 
the court and clergy wore greatly enraged at. 
finding a eat, with her head shorn and dressed like 
a Roman priest, hanged on a gallows in Cheap- 
side; and a little after, a still more violent, excite¬ 
ment was produced by a poor vvcnrli who played 
the part of a spoil, and anticipated some of the 
impositions of the Cock Lane ghost. The real 
name of this perfumer, who was engaged m the 
auti-Catholie interest, was Elizabeth Croft. Being 
detected, she. was made to stand upon a scaffold at 
Paul’s Cross during sermon time, and then publicly 
to confess the cheat. She confessed that, “being 
moved by divers lewd persons tlieicunlo, she bail, 
upon the 14th of March last passed, comilerfciteil 
certain speeches m a wall of a house without 
Aldersgate of London, tbiough the which people of 
the whole, city were wonderlullv molested, fin that, 
all men might hear the voice but, not see her 
person. Some said it was an angel and a yoiee 
from heaven, some the. Holy Chost, &c. Tins 
was called the Spirit in the Wall : she had lain 
whistling, in a strange whistle made for that pur¬ 
pose, which was given her bv one Drakes, servant 
to Sir Anthony Neville: then were there other 
companions, one named Miles, clerk of St. Bo- 
tolph’s without Aldersgate, a player, a weaver, Hill, 
clerk of St.. Leonard’s in Foster Lane, and other 
confederate with her, which, putting themselves 
among the press, took upon them to iuicipret what 
the spirit said, expressing certain seditious words 
against the queen, the Prince of Spain, the. mass, 
confession, &e.”‘ 

On the 19th of July, five days after the exposure 
of the poor Spirit in the Wall, Philip, Prince of 
Spam, arrived in Southampton Water. As the 
Count of Egmont, one of his ambassadors, had 
been violently assaulted some short time Indore by 
the people, who took him for Ins master, Philip 
came well attended with a body-guard and troops, 
and he lingered a few days at the place of his dis¬ 
embarkation, as if in order to ascertain the humour 
of the nation. There was a little circumstance 
which did not seem exactly calculated to uve him 
confidence. The laird Admiral of England fired 
at the Spanish navy when Philip was on hoard, 
because they had not lowered their topsails as u 
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mark of deference 1o the English navy in the. 
narrow seas. Four days after las arrival the prince 
travelled to Winchester, and there he uas met, on 
the following morning (it being a wet day), by his 
mature bride Mary, who took no pams to conceal 
her impatience, being enabled m her conscience to 
plead her anxiety for a legitimate and holy Ro¬ 
man succession as the only means of seeming the 
faith in England. They had a long familiar talk, 
and, on the least of St. James,--(lie titular saint of 
Spain,—their miptuals weie celebrated at Win¬ 
chester with great pomp. In the beginning of 
August they travelled together to Windsor Castle, 
where i’hilip was installed a knight of the Garter; 
and on the lltli of the same month they removed 
to Richmond, whence they descended the liver to 
Southwark, where they rested that night. And the 
next day, being the 12th ot August, they rude over 
the bridge, and so through London, where they 
were received with great ceremony and some 
pageants, in the accustomed places in the city. 
The cross .in Cheap was newly gilded; and, as 
they passed through St. Paul’s Clmrrhvaril, a man 
came sliding, or, as it wore, living upon a rope 
from Paul’s Steeple down to the Dean’s Wall.* 
Mary had summoned parliament some three 
months before her husbands arrival: both Houses 
showed that they were still jealous of the, Spaniard, 
and they adopted further precautions to pievent 
bis ruling as a king in England. They also pro¬ 
vided that the peace existing between the English 
and the French should remain firm and inviolate, 
notwithstanding tins match; and that Philip 
should not be allowed to touch or alienate any part, 
of the crown property, or jewels, or wardrobe. Put 
all these precautions were not. very pleasing to the 
royal biidegroom ; and Philip was not thereby dis¬ 
posed to moderate his excessive pride, haughtiness, 
and reserve : lie scarcely deigned to notice the 
salutes of the highest nobles in the laud ; and lie 
entrenched himself within all the ban lets of Spa¬ 
nish etiquette and ceremony, so as to render him¬ 
self in a manner inaccessible. This gave rise to 
fiesli disgusts, for the English Imd been accustomed 
to a certain ease and populniitv of manners m the 
must tyrannical of their kings; and ITeurv VI IF, 
down to the last years of his life, had been, frank 
and accessible to all classes, and, on fitting occa¬ 
sions, a boon companion with most ; and hence 
mainly arose the. eneumstanee that, spite of Ins 
numeious atrocities, lie had never wholly lost Ins 
favour with the people. Philip brought large 
sums of money with him; hut even money could 
not win linn so much as the good will of the 
corrupt court ins. In a word, no one lined him 
hut Mary ; and the fondness of 'a sick and exces¬ 
sively jealous wife was anything hut agreeable, 
lie soon showed her the real motives of his 
marriage, which were, to become absolute master 
of England, to wear the riown as if in his own 
right, and to dispose ol all the icsources of the 
country in Ins schemes of aggrandizement on the 
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continent. Though a bigot, lie was certainly less 
anxious about the question of religion. Mary 
would have gratified him here at the sacrifice uf 
the interests and liberties of her people : she sum¬ 
moned a new piuliament, and neglected no means 
likely to render it compliant. The Spanish gulil 
was distributed with a liberal hand ; and, imi¬ 
tating the precedent of former icigns, she worn- 
circular letters, commanding and imploring that 
the counties and boroughs would return such 
members as were \thollv devoted to her interests 
and pleasures. This parliament met at West¬ 
minster on the 12th of November : the Lords being 
as subservient as ever,—the Commons ' consisting 
wholly of Catholics or of men inddfemit to tin 
great question of religion. Ifoth Houses were ready 
to second the queen’s bigotry, always with the did 
exception that she should by no means force them 
to surrender the temporal fruits of their late 
schism. In the preceding pm liana nt Mary had 
thought it piudcut to retain the title of Supreme 
Head of the Church ; hut now she resolved to ob¬ 
tain a repeal of the act passed in the time ol hu 
lather, which irrevocably annexed that title to the 
crown. The jealous eves of the possessnis at 
abbey lands and monastic property saw a long way 
beyond this mere reniinmttion of a title ; and a 
was found impossible to make them repeal the Act 
of Supremacy until the queen caused to he sub¬ 
mitted to them the pope’s explicit confirmation ol 
the abbey lands to their new proprietors, winch 
confirmation had been conceded by the court ol 
Rome hom a conviction that they must eithn 
receive the English penitents on their own terms 
or lose them altogether. It was a great sacrifice, 
hut the Roman priesthood imagined that it would 
lie hut tcmpoiary, and that they should soon he m 
a state to piove that for any limn to retain the pio- 
peitv of the church was to be guilty of the vciy 
worst kind Uf heresy. The pope’s confirmation, 
which caused the. current to urn smoothly ami 
pleasantly, was delivered through Cardinal 1’nle, 
the legate for England, whose attainder had hern 
reversed at the first meeting of the present parlia¬ 
ment, and who lmd been allowed by the empeiui 
to cross from blunders to his native country, theft* 
being no longer any danger of his aspiring to the 
hand of his relative the queen. With their minds 
tli<>s set at ease as to their goods and chattels,* 

' both Houses were wonderfully compliant ill matters 
of faith. They listened with contrite countenances 
to a speech from the lord cardinal, who invited 
them to return to the bosom of holy mother church 
from which they had been so unhappily sepniatod , 
they voted an address to Philip unit Mary, a 1 '" 
knowlcdgmg that they greatly repented of the 
schism m which they had been living, declaring 
their readiness to repeal all laws enacted m preju- 

• Michele, the Venetian ambassador, sa\s that the rnuli-h ■» 
jreneial would hate turned Jews nr Talks, it their M>vejmi»n pleiM'd ■ 
lint the rcstoi it mu nt the abbey hums In the crown kept ah'*’ ■' 
constant (head .imoug all those who possessed ihnreh jnopet!>■ 
The lest»tutam <>t the «hnrcli lands w Inch had beeu in the hands c* 
the crown cost Man sixty thousand pounds a year ol her revenue. 
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dice of the only true clmroh, and imploring their 
majesties and the lord cardinal to intercede ’with 
their holy futhei the pope for their absolution and 
forgiveness. (Jardmer presented this petition to 
pole, and Pole, in the name of the pope, forthwith 
n.ive lull ah m» 1 ution to the parliament and whole' 
kingdom of England ; and this being done, they 
all went to tiie royal chapel m ])ioccasion, singim;, 
7c Ih'um , and, the ne.\t Sunday, (oildiner 
preached at Paul’s Cross, and in his sermon gave 
a toll relation of all these blessed domes, having 
among he audience the queen’s husband and Car¬ 
dinal Pole, who had gone into the city in great 
-tarn. Without the least hesitation pailiament 
u\i\ed the old biutal laws against heieties, rn- 
:i« It'd statutes against seditious words, and made 
n treason in imagine or attempt the death of Philip 
dining his mainagewilh the cpieen. P»u! when 
Man's minister piopo.-ed that Philip should wear, 
u not theroval, at least llie matrimonial crown, 
tlo-s showed a re-olulc opposition, and the (preen 
w.o obliged to drop the project of Ids coronation, 
it" "('11 as that which she had entertained, of 
yetting him declared presumptive heir to the 
1 1 »«n Nor was she more successful w lien she 
attempted to obtain subsidies from the Commons, 
in otdei to support her husband and tire emperor 
in then wars with Prance. Philip found it lieecs- 
V ‘U \ to make an attempt at obtaining popularity: 
hi nvoimncuded the instant release of some of the 
lno-t distinguished of the pusoners m the Tower; 
and it i ■> gciiciallv stated to have hern at his m- 
s I * g < C i o i r that i\Iai\ consented to i (dense Klizn- 
heili and the Pail of 1)( ‘Son limn 11n; Tower, and 
1 1 '"-inia to tin'll' cnlnc i.’oci; v tin- land ilcim 
Ihtdli'v, Sn (icnrttn 11ni \u r. Sir N irln-das Tliroo- 
t.aorton. Sir \Vdllain Sentlow, nr St Low, and 
Cui olln-is, The lnuidMmu' carl, after a while, 

■>'< lived permission to travel on t lie. Continent, 
“lie died soon fillet (in loot!) at I’adua. 
Aciiinlmo om . acciimit it was stionalv stts- 
Ino tmi at tlu" tunc-that an Italian, m the pay 
1,1 the Imperialists, i;hvc him poison hut thine 
ls man- credibility m the story winch relates 
1 1 1,1 1, on findmu; himself cut olf limn all his luyli 
liopes (we can scarcely ladieve that lie was in inre 
""tlh Lhzaheth, thonyh he nuuhl have hecnwith 
tin' ennvn which she was hkeh to wear), and nm- 
'teimieil in the ])riine of manhood to exile nfld 
altencss, he rontnicted hahits of dissipation which ‘ 
hiMTied him to the yrave.* ; 

In lier excecdniy anxiety for issue, Mary mis¬ 
took the commencement, of a dropsy for the sure 
'mu of pregnancy| and when Cardinal Pole was 
introduced to her on his happy return to Knoland, 
die fondly fancied that the child was quickened, 

Vinli;iss;»iU>s d»> Koaillca. — Slow — IIolitehcd. — (Jodw m.— 
j, ‘‘ "‘h*. Kcla/iono--- St : \ pe—Burnet — IS. ires, Mem.ms of l.oid 
’ 11 1 - r !ilev.— (’I,,, title of Cotii teniiy , Kail ot J>f\ou, rein mini 
“"'uaiti, from the death ol this \ouii“ nobleman, tm ue.nlv Ilnet* 

^ Jituries, till the claim to the liihemano* ol the Imimm »:it esta 
^'Mied l,. w yens ago by the present rail. For the history of the 
^ "use ot Courtenay, one of the most ancient and illustrious in 
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even as John the Raptbt leaped in bis mother’s 
womb at tire salutation of tire Virgin! On the 
27th of November the lord mavoi ot London, with 
tiro aldeimen, all in scarlet, assembled actordmg 
to commandment, in St. Paul’s (’luircb at nine 
o’clock m the morning, and m a great tog or mist ; 
and Dr. Chadsev, one of the prebends, preached in 
the choir in the presence of Homier, Hislmp of 
Loudon, and nine other bishops; and, hetorc he 
began pleaching, he read a letter sent from the 
lords of the (piecu’s council, the tenor w hereof wis, 
that the Hishop of London should send out certain 
forms of prayer, 4 wherein, after thanksgiving to 
fJod for hi" gicat mercies to this kingdom nr giving 
hopes of an heir to the crown, and mfu-ing life 
into the emhiyo, they should pi ay lor tire preser¬ 
vation ot tin' quern and the infant, and loi her 
happy deliveiv, and rater Tr Drum to be sung 
everywhere. The Dodo** then took up Ins text, 
which was, Ac ff//it'iiJIdi/a ; iiuritt\li (mnn 
ifi'iilhiin itfiinl Prmn ; t and the sermon hemg 
ended, Tr Drum was sung as oideied, and a 
solemn procession, with the Su/n\ fr\/a (hr \, was 
made all nmnd the ehiiieh Hut the biisnic'-s did 
not end at St. Paul’s (’hutch* it was taken up in 
both houses of pailiament, and it gave great occu¬ 
pation to the whole court. “ Por then,” civs 
(*odwm, “ bv pailiament many things weic enacted 
concerning the education of the babe; and much 
clatter was elsewhere kept about preparations for 
the child's swaddling clothes, cradle, and other 
tilings requisite at the di livery ; until, ju June in 
the ensuing year, it was manifested that all was 
little bcttei than a dream.” The parliament, in 
fact, passed a law, which, in ease of the (pitens 
demise, appointed Philip protector during ihe 
mnimity of the infant; but this was all that could 
be obtained m favour of the su-peeled Spaniard ; 
and shortly aftci Marv dissolved the parlia¬ 
ment in ill humour.{ During tlie session several 
members of the House of Commons finding 
themselves unable to prevent measures that were 
odious lo them, showed then disapprobation by 
making a secession and keeping away from the 
1 louse Por this contumacy they weic indicted 
after the dissolution : six of them submitted to the 
(picen’s mercy, and paid fines : the red traversed ; 
and, the process having become lcngthv, the queen 
died before, it was brought to an issue. 

A.D. 1 hob.—On new year’s dav a great tumult 
ensued between some Spaniards and Englishmen 
at Westminster, and the whole court and city weic 
sore atiaid ; for a Spanish friar got into the chinch 
and rang the great alarum-hell. The whole town, 

* Sc\oiaJ o| th<* |>i.i\<*r’s iimuI on tins (xri'.mn h.tv< lx pt«*M*r\oc!. 
They were composed by «lifl. lent plied-, w bo »cail\ .ill tliuu.’ht it 
nrccss.uy to pi iv tbit tlx* «bibi might lx* .t in .tic < Wild, " well 
l.i\om(*tl iiix] witty,’’ with htlcu^th alul \ iiliidr to kec|> down the 
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almost., was up in arms, lint “ never a stroke 
stricken;” anti the niliav, w liieli was almnt some 
women, ended in nioie noise than mischief, lint 
Spanish and English pride could never agree: 
these, eninmotions heeutne tre(|nenl—the Spaniards 
presuming on their stations about the eomt, the 
English being more than e\er jealous of them. 
On one oeeasnai l’lnlip gratified the latter by per- 
initting a Spaniaid to he hanged at Chaung Gross 
for killuit;, an Englishman there; lint, generally, 
the people believed that lie cucotnaged the insolence 
of lus eouulI\men, and eiileilamed the, project ol 
leak dig the Spaniards their masters. In the be¬ 
ginning ol this veni there was a cm inns atlinipt 
made to mipo.e on the ciednlilv of the rhseon- 
tenli d. A si 11 plum, w hose real name was William 
Leathei-tone, and who was the son ot an honest 
inilh t, stave himself out In he Kina, Edward \l.; 
Mailin', that Ins hie had lacn pre-civcd l>\ some of 
those inu.ienlons means which suggest themselves 
at limes In inventive imaginations. Wild as was 
his stun, U obtained ciedil aimiiii; some lusties. 
If soon leached the ipieen’s eais, and gientiv 
al,nmed hei conned, who look nieasuies lor the 
immediate anesl o! the impostor. lie was sei/.ed 
al Ehhaio, lit Kent, hut not till the mouth ot May, 
and was Inoughl heiore the pi ivy eouneil at I lamp¬ 
ion Court. When roughly cMimmed, “he conn-- 
tei li iled a manner of siniplieitx, oi ml her tieu/v 
and would make no dmel answer, lull unl\ ms 
ploied pinion, “toi hewis't not wiial he said.” 
Cpou heme, tiulhei <|itcslioncd, lie said that he 
laid heen ad\med bv eeltain peisons to take upon 
him the name ol the ) a I > kina ; hill “ Ills tall, was 
l.nl found Hue;” and he was committed to the 
Maishalsea piisonas a lunalie tool—a model.tie 
and piopei decision. It was, Imwevei, deemed 
lures al' to exhibit him to tin people ; and, a lew 
da\s later, lie was earned in a cart Enough the 
cil\ of l.oudoil, Willi a paper ovci Ins head, 
whereon was written that this was lie who Imd 
named Imnsell Knit Edwaid. “And thence he 
Vie ronvrxcil to Westnnnslci, being led loiiml 
about the 11 all, and show ed to all the 1 people theie , 
and fdliiwaids he was taken out ol the cart and 
Cupped, and then whipped touml about the palace 
al the Mime cart’s tail, and then through \\ est- 
lnnistci to Smitiilield, and then banished intu the 
noilh, in which country lie was horn.”' lint the 
jiooi maniac could nut he quiet: he spiead aluoad 
that Km; Edwaid was certainly alive, and that 
he laid spoken with him; and tor this he was 
again appichrnded, and drawn, hanged, and ipiar- 
teied at Tv hum m the following \eni.f 

This piesiul year (1555) opened must gloomily 
for the 1’iotesi.mis. The ipu'en sent Thomas 
Thitlhy, the new liishop of Ely, ihe J.nrd Authunv 
Mont.icute, and So Edwaid C.une, ut Karne, with 
a \iiv honourable tiaiu of gentlemen and others, 
as ambassadors to Koine, to eonliim the recon¬ 
ciliation of the nation with the Catholic church, 
and to conceit measures lor the piomotmn of tile 
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old religion, to the exclusion of all others. Em 
Mary wanted no foicign advisers to urge her into 
the paths of intoleianee and persecution. The 
convict ton was deeply settled in her heart’s cute 
and in her brain,-—and there were bishops ol 
English birth to insist upon it,—that toleration 
in religion unlv led to indifference and tin- 
eternal pcidition of men’s souls,— that any re¬ 
conciliation of parlies or sects was not to hr 
thought ol,—that ,it was the duty of religion-, 
pt luces to exterminate the heretical infeetion,- 
t hat the mu mi/ I hr firnplr , 1 after all, w eie attached 

10 the discipline anil doctrine ot the only true 
church; and that those ol them who were nut, 
would soon come hack into the light wav if all tin 
heretical portion ot the delay, pat I leuliu ly the 
bishops, wete taken fiom them, and treated with 
wholesome sevciitv. The piisuns "fie alieaih 
etnwded—the inipnsitors had only to choose tlvtn 
\ietuns, and pinnate their stakes and luggnl- 
Thereweti scveial preludes and prcpniations In 
aeeustotn the people to the degradation ol these 
spiritual liaehets, whom,only two seals heloie, al! 
had heen hound by law to n verc and obey. Some 
in.mud pilost.-, who vsould not leave their wne-, 
wire sent in piocissiun round Si. Paul's Chuieii 
Willi white sheets ovei them, and limning lapci- 
and scoiugcs in tlicit hands; and when this Inunv- 
liatnig eeienions was over tiny weie puliliefs 
wliijiped. These scene-, svcie icpealed m dilhieut 
palls til the kingdom ; and the unlucky wises of 
ctcigvmcn were occasion.ills tieated with epua! 

eonlunielv.t 

'I'lie revised statutes against, heieties— that Is tn 
fas, the acts lust passed against tin- Eollaids in tin 
time s of Iviehard II., Henry IV., and llenisV.- 
were to take elfeel from the ‘JOtli of Jaumuy (limb) 
I’levious to that gieal day of rejoicing, Bonnet, 
willi eight .bishops and a hundred and sixty ortho¬ 
dox pmsts, made a grand pioccssmn through 
Eoudou to leturn thanks to the Almighty for the 
sudden renewal ol’disiuc grace in the land. Then 
a eonunission sat in the eliureh ul St. Maty Oven. 
Southwaik, toi the trial of 1‘iutestants. The Insl 
man Im’ught befoic thorn ssas John Rogers, a pic- 
1 ieudars. of St. l’aul’s, who had heen him; 
in Newgate among cul-tliroiils and tlespertuloe- 
tor more than a sear. When (|uestioned and 
, ln'nw-beaten by his judge, lingers pointedly asked, 
“ Did not von, \ourself, for twenty years, pi'H' 
against the pnpe V” “l was forced by cruelty,’ 
replied liishop Gardiner. “And will you use the 
like cruelts to us?” said Rogers, lint these vvric 
not days when either paity, Papist or Protestant, 
would teel the lull force ol this argument; nor 

• ?soU\ithstiuxl hit Uk* ptoyross madr hi the TW'forttiutioii 

11 n* si.tut ol I .ii A al i] \ 1it l 1 ' probable lh.lt this statement 

<oil eel In Loudon, anil the hum! < dies jjonetalli, there vie i ||!,1 J v 
1'uiti slants, hut in the imal ilisim t« then nunihei u us comp iiat"'' ' 
small '1 heie .ippea i k, how e\et. t<> have been a tu difhMone« 
this i aspect Jiiiuintr the counties. Nmiolk and Suftnlk, for evamj 1 *' • 
lit ii to a jjii'.it extent lVitest.mt, and no i»uit ol Ltmlaud hiitleridi so 
mm h lioiM Mai\'s jmmsim utions, though thej, in *e fleet, had t>‘‘t '* ( 
<>u Hit 1 thioiii' uinm jiroiiiiscK nhit It her Inyutiy could ittAoi 
hot to keep 
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could anything else lie spoke avail the prisoner. 
Kneeling, Indore them, lie lemimled the court of 
their long and puldic acquiescence with the laws 
in matters of religion of Henry anil Edward, 
and of their repeated oaths taken to maintain the 
same,— a course only likely to exasperate them, 
and him) them on to sentence and execution, in 
onlei to escape the healing of such unpleasant 
liallis. lie defended his marriage as being ori¬ 
ginally eotiti acted in Germany.. in a country where 
in.image was permitted, and even recommended, 
to clcigv men j and he represented that lie had 
next r brought lus wile mlo England until the 
laws ol Engl.md ]iei nutted him so to do, and 
to live ill holt matrimony like ether men. The 
mm t sentem'yd hen to the llames, without naming 
tin dav on which lie Was to sutler. At an rally 
Innn, mi the till ol Eelnuarv, he was suddenly 
ion-id fioin a sound sleep, and warned hy the 
wile nl the keeper ol Newgate that lie must 
hum that dav. “ 'Ideal,'’ said lies rc-olnte man, 
“I mid reft tuns my points." The only favour 
lie asked was. to lie allowed to speak a lew words 
with his dear wife; lnit Homier had the brutality 
lo lelitsf this miserable consol,it mu. He was led 
lost-aids Smiihheld l>v the slier id’s, singing a nn w- 
."■(«' as lie went ; and Ins wife and eleven ehildieu, 
on 1 ' at the breast, stood wlicic be could see them, 
ne.ii the stake. Nothing moved liv this sight, or, 
at least, not moved to save Ins. life liv recanting, 
the pi<it>>-maiI\ i ill those tlines, as he is not unaptly 
' ailed, sleppt d up to the file, and was Inn nl ally c.“ 
'hi the night after L’ogers’s martvnluiu m Snntli- 
fn Id the I’toiestaut lushop lloopei, one ot the 
pillars nl the reformed church, was mid that lie 
waste lie burnt, not in Smithlield, howevet. Inn at 
Gloucester, among his own people": and til <IItm- 
eester lie wasliunil in a slow fire on the '.lib of 
I'ihruary. The same course was adopted with 
Robert l errai, Bishop of St. David’s, a rigid loan 
and of a rough behaviour, who was sent dow n from 
London to his own diocese, where he was burnt, 
aluc on the ,'>Oth of March. About the same time 
kies were lit in other parts of the kingdom. 
Dii the eastern side, on the very day that* Bishop 
liooper was burned at Gloucester, Dr. Rowland 
lay lor, who had lived for some time in the family 
"1 1 cliBishop ('runnier, who preferred him to l.lie 

rectoiy ol lladleigh, m Suffolk, was burned in tlfat t 
town. This Taylor yyus one of the boldest of those 
"ho sufiered for conscience’ sake, and, like neailv 
"Dynnc of those Protestant martyrs, lie. was a 
man of humble birth. His neighbour, the rector 
' f A blhum, either actuated by an honest attach¬ 
ment to Humanism or by an interested anxiety to 

Hillfr.—(iodvMn-. Itlunt—Dispitpht's of NimUIps, tl»«* French 
0 "l),tsvH,| (ir This execution |iHi(litcc<) a mv.it rfleet upon the pcoj'le, 

'»m* .ilioL'elliei ditren iit liorn what tin* \\ m teheri M.uv .»ml ltd 
'p'mps evjuvtcd. Noaillrs, \\ lio n»s ,i (\itholn\ sa\s, ** 1 his day 

J'R'liiniatinn of the ullt nice !>etwci n the pope and tins kiii«.'doni 
" "‘ rn n iR<l'* l»y «t pnlilu and solemn saetitiee «»1 a preachm;; doeiot 
iinu-t llojjvrs, w h(» lias lieeii but ill ali\e (or be in tf f i/iith'Man hi* 

■ nt\ •/./ 1 hi\ drnih prisutnitj in An opinion. At which the .’lealei 
■ III (if the people heje took such pleasure that they did not teal In 
(ill m m,in ^ “^hiinations to «omfoit Ins coinage; and « \en his 
uld.-i, Bioud bj con Mill tig him. m such a way that lie looked as it 
*- were toudueling him to a mt*ri> mairiage.” 


gain favour with the ruling powers (it is not often 
that we can discriminate between thetwo motives), 
lindeitook to say mass in Ibiiileigh C'lmreli on 

Queen Mary’s accession, which T’axloi resolutely 
refused to do. Having up to this time the law on 
Ins side, Inr the statutes of the late reign had nn< 
yet been repealed, the rectoi oi Jludleigh lau to 
his eliureh to prevent what he considered a pm- 
fiination. lie found the prtneipnl eiitianee ilosrd 
and locked, 1ml (lie ehiineel-door was on the latch, 
and hy il he entered ; and on entering he saw Ins 
intrusive neighbour, the Reelm of A Id ham, si and mg 
before a newly elected altar equipped like a Roman 
pi lest for the celebration of iniisgwilh several men 
with naked sw dials standing near 1 lie fool of the a hal¬ 
lo protect him. “Thou devil!” said Tavloi (Ins 
language was not more violent than w loti was used 
eimiiiumly by each of the conflicting sects), “ (hou 
devil! wlio made ihee so bold as lo enter mlo lire, 
elmreh ol Clnist ?” “ 'I hull timloi !’’ lelorted the 

rector ol Aldliatn, 14 what doest tluni fine lo ]gf 
and distni I v the queens proceedings f' “ I am no 
traitor,” replied the Rcclor of I ladlrigh, “bn! the 
shcpheid vvliom God hath appointed to feed Ins 
(lock in ibis place. I have therefore autlioiity 
line, and 1 command thee, thou Popish wolf, in 
the name ol God, to avoid hence.” But the rec¬ 
tor of Aldhain would not move, and Ins pally 
within the eliureh foieihlv expelled 'lav In and 
made last all the doors. The people on tin' Hill¬ 
side, who wore Protestants, and who took the pan 
of the lightful reelm, then threw stones at the 
elimell windows. Soon abet I Ins scene, vvlnii the 
ilefermmal ion of the new gov eminent was ap¬ 
parent, to all men. Row land Ta\ In was ,.\finK-.#l 
lo seek -alelv in (belli “ No! he repjnd to 
these friendly advisers,” 1 am now old, and have 
alremlv lived loo long, to see these ten iltle (lavs. 
Elee you, and net a- voiir ennsricnees lead. I am 
fully 'h n imined to taee the bishop (GiUiIiik i ), 
and toll him to Ire heard that lie doth naught.” 
Nor did this high coinage, and a lerlam wit or 
humour which he possessed, loisake linn in the 
presence ol that Court whose eveiv sentence was 
wildcat m lire anil flume. He boldly asked Gar- 
dinci, with what countenance li" could appear 
before the judgment-si at and answer to Ire oaths 
taken under Homy VIII. and the blessed King 
Edward VI., Ills sou V The ch.irrci llm npli.d 
that those were lletud’s oaths,—unlawful, and 
fheiefore to be luokcn; that lie had done will m 
breaking them, and that lie tiustid and wished 
that Taylor would do the same. In the end 
Taylor was committed lo prison, on his own ad¬ 
mission that lie was a inaiiud man and held the 
inasst.ii lie a vile idolatry. < )u the dth ot Eeb- 
riiarv Bislmp Bonner went to he- prison to if guide 
him from the piiesthood, a eeremonv eoimdered 
indispensable by the R'inuui elimeli belon nnv 
sentence can be passed upon any man in lio/y 
orders for any ciime whatsoever. Tin 1m, though 
an old man, was stout and rolm-t: when Bishop 
Bonner, according to the tonus of the ceremony of 

3 x 2 
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clerical degradation, was about In strike him outlie at (’<>uixesliull ; John Lawrence, a priest, at. Co|- 

Ini IIM. with his crosiei, Ills chaplain in a meat Instill Chester; Tomkins, a weaver, at Shoreditch ; 

said, “ Mv lord, strike Inin not, tor lie will suielv Ripott, a butcher, at Braintree ; Kmpht, a litirher, 

stiikc aeam !” “ Yen, li\ SI. Rcter will I!” Mud at Maldon ; and Hunter, an apprentice to a Mil k- 

Tavlor; “the cause is Christ's, and 1 weio no weaver, at Brentwood. Other men, of a humble 

Hood Christian ll I lclused to fi”lit m mv mastei’s condition of life, iiankly pivc their bodies to the 

ipiairel!” Even alter lame deductions on the (lames in other places, rather than recant and 

score of an almost unavoidable esaiteet.it ion, it accept, the pnieious pardon of the ipieen and mother 

appears certain that this hold pieaehii met his eliureh ; and the palms even of that horrible death 

tale with wniideiliil toilitnde ; lint his sntleunes must have been less<than the sullerines of hundred- 

were less atrocious than those id Bishop Hooper, ot others, who lay in noisome (lunpeons, crowded - 

tor one ol the e went mm i "$> men bloke Ins skull In aped otic upon the other-—without file, without 

with a halbcid, and thrust Ins body into the midst piopcr tood, without the pine and blessed wain 

ol the (pink tile". I'rnin this Rowland Tay loi do- that was lhivvmp m copious sti earns on all side;, 

sounded the iloipienl, tiie leamed, the meat and and even under the very walls id' their prisons, 

amiable Jeiemy Tailor, the anlaeomst id the without bald,—without booksor paper, in the ic-nii 

Chinch id Rome, and yet the advocate ol tide- of ti lends and lelalivis,— liable at. e\erv hum tn 

ration, one of the lirst and best ol that holy hand the intrusion of the executioner with lus lacks, and 

who tuna lit, that God wits not served by the tor- In akes, and seiews, and other infernal msliuinent- 
im'iit ol his eieatures. oftortme. 

In another direction, Laurence Saundeis, who Bishop Gardiner, the ehanecllur, who was In 
had been a tradesman 01 a nieiehunt, hut who less ciucl than inaiiv, soon picw weal y id |)iesn)tm 
had studied at the Hmveisityol Gambiidee, and III tin lioinlile court at, the chinch of St. Man 

had made himself a pood seholai and a most Oveiv: he withdrew as early as the month nt 

eloquent preacher, was Inn lit at Govciitiy. lie I'Yhioarv, when his duties devolved on an aplet 

vva- ut a dillerent eoiistitution and tempei from spirit, Bonner, Bishop ol London, who posso-nd 

Rowland Tavloi, heinii <|Uiet and somewhat ti- all the essential- for an inepusitur and (anuliat ot 

mid, hut he had the couiapc to stay when he the holy nllice ill a pieutcr decree than am l’.im- 

nii'iht have tied out of the eountiv, and, with the hshnian we ever heard of. Tin- pi elate sat in tin 

homcl stake lieloie him, he would mil pmeliase eou-istory of St. Raul’s, w heir the loid ma \01 and 

hie by rcruntinp. The now prev aleul lanatiei-ln eeitain ol the aldermen weie foieed to altend. la 

id the papists occasionally awoke a like spun on tins court he could, with ease and meat eomloit to 

the pai i ol I lie I ’i oleslanis.. On Easter ba\, himself, condemn men to the flames at the lateoi 

11 le most solemn leshval ol the Roman elnueli, hall a ilo/.en a-dav ; hut even Bonner was too slow 

one William Blanch, in Mower, who hid once far the povei niueiit ; the pm y council kept emi- 

beeti a monk of LK.hut who had cnibiaccd the tuiually uimop him Ibrvvaid in this friphtlul pel 

11 -ti ii i ni"< 1 leltgiuu, staid red anothei pnesl as he seeutlon; and Alary and her husband addiesseil to 

was achmttistei nip the saeiament to the people m him one letter (if nut more) as it even he wauled 

the in.mm i ol Rome m the chinch of Si..Mai- excitement "to the prosecution ol heielies.’ (lai- 

paret's \\ cstnuuster. No ei line could be so timht- (luial Role, whose niodeialion and melev caused 

fill a- this in the eyes id the Calhobes : then" was linn to he suspected at Rome of entertaining hnn- 

no hope of eseapinp li.nn a eiowiled elnueli, and self some hcictjenl notions, in vain eudeavouied to 

the Enthusiast does not appear to have alteuipted slop the de-ti active foi rent, audio piovetoM.uj 

it. ()n the M-lth of Ap 11 1 his me///e<//oim nplil and her poveinnieiit that, the practice of persceu- 

h.uid was ini oil, and then, “loi opinions m turn was not only luulilv daiit'cnms to themselves 

maltei- ol iclipnm,’’ he was imined in the sane- hut the scandal of all rchpuin. This enhphtened 

tuaiv near to St, Marp.net's Chuichy.ml.* (’.atholie was puleetlv well acquainted with the 

Dimop the lestmties id Basil i the Rrinccss had success of the cinpoior m Germany in attempt- 

I'.h...ihrtli was suiuuiuued to court, that she impht , nip to maintain one standard of faith by menus id 
eonpi alnl.vle I he queen, w ho hail taken her chain her fii e and swmcl ; and his humanity and love of In¬ 
al Hampton Court, In hr tlchrcrrtl ; and it shiiulif eimntrv made him deplore what he could ii"t 

scent that Bli/nhcth aequiUed heisell very dexlei- pievenl. 

ouslv on this delicate occasion. But, to it-turn to levcr since the month of Marrh of the precedmij 
the cine! business ot this deplorable reipn, John year ('runnier, Rnllev, anil Latimer, had been 

Caiilmaker, ehunecllut- ot the ehuieh of Wells-, removed irom the 'Rower to Oxloid. The two 

was burned at London on the last day nt May ; and lattei, like the primate, had favoured the ustirpa- 

Ji'hn Btadfoid, who is miiveisulR (lescrihed hv turn of the 1 .nilv Jane; and Ridley, with srie.it 

the Riotestauts ns hemp able, eloquent, learned spirit, honestly avowed that lie had acted with bl¬ 
and uodly, suflered the sum" cruel death at the eyes open,—that he had never been actuated by 

same place about a mouth latet. A little before, tear of Northumberland or of any one else, hut 

or a little alter these executions in the capital, 

Thomas 1 lawkes, an Essex pentlemau, was burned * — su>i>*‘-— li.innm, Cunwioiin.mii Hi-tnn. 

ulu’s, in In*' Collccnou ut Kfi uuls, .i loiter liotu the King aiu* 

• blow,—tiuihwn, to Bishop liuuuor, rcconinu'iuliuK more aettvm. 
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Chap. I.] 

nicrrlv bv a conviction that that step was necessary 
;l iid indispensable for the pu-srrvntion of the l’ro- 
u-stant. lelipion. If (' ranine!' had had the sumo 
decision and rourape, it is •pnwihh' that alluns 
mipbt have taken a diifriTiit turn, or, at the wuist, 
in- would have had a better excuse to plead than 
that of Ins liavun; pom- into the scheme ol c.\- 
cluduip Mary apaumt his eonseience, bcinp over- 
poweied by the linpoituiuties of tile dvmp Lduanl, 
whom a pidieioits writer teiins, in this instance, 
“ a ma-emilcil hoy.”*' Ridley, and Latimer also, 
wire aininabli to the same cliaipe ol tieasou as 
( lautuciv; but for vetv evident purposes it was 
tesohed to sink this otleuce in the more awful 
chaice ol heiesv. The timid eliaiaeter of the 
pinnate was well known, and the Catholic party 
Seim to have eolisideieil it possible to force all 
tln< e to lccai]!. This would he to cover their 
eaine with ciiiiU-mpl ; and il tiiev proved obstinate, 
tie le was tin- hist U’sdl t ol the stake, which would 
di olive thrrcloimed dun eh of three oi its most, 
conspicuous members. 

On the Mill of Apt 1 1, about five weeks af'tei 
llien Inst amval at Oxfuid, they weie bmupht out 
ol their piisons to St Maliks Clmreb, where ques- 
tams lelaftit" lo tlansii'le taut lilt ion, and the cllicacy 
oi tin' mass as a sacrifice and piopitiation for ihc 
sms ot (puck and dead, weie submitted to them. 
'1 hey weie allowed t.o debate these points m public, 
and, il they could convince their menial enemies, 
then then pusmi calcs would lie opened. Rut the 
oitliodov euiiliuveisialists did not pive themselves 
'he tiouhle to picserve even tin appearance of tail 
play; they would allow tlieii opponents no hooks, 
~ no time lor pioparation,— nor would the\ let 
them arctic together. Cramncr was to face alone 
then entire battery on the Kith ol Apii), Ridley 
on the 17th, and Latimer on the lSih. On the 
dny.appoinled Cramnei appealed before the con- 
sistoiy assembled in the divinity-school, and, with 
ninie courape, than had been expected Irom him, 
he puicccdcd to support the tenets which lie had 
biuelit ; hut there were many voices to one; the 
iloetms called him unlearned, uuskiliul, jpiinraut ; 
aial the Oxford seholms veiy peneiallv lnssed and 
hooted, and clapped their hands, whenever he 
advanced any opinion they disliked. On the fol¬ 
lowin'; day Ridley appealed m the same place, 
and met with much the same tieatment; hut Rullev. 
had luoie nerve than ('runnier, and more Icnrnnip 
than Latimer, and to him is trenerull'v attributed the 
aloiyol the contest on the Riotestant side lie 
indicted steadily to one line of argument ; bis 
runil was so stored not only with passages of 
Scripture, but also with the writmps of the fathers 
and the canons of tile councils, that lie could detect, 
the vliphtest misquotation, and In ini' tire, whole 
spirit of those writings to hear upaiust bis adver¬ 
saries, who, in the veiy heat and luttei n ess of dis- 
I'ututum, were obheed to praise his s obtle wit and 
s'eat readme, lint he mipht as w t .]| bare held 
h.s tongue, tor, whenever he press- .J them closely 

*• il.tllam, Const Hist* 


with an nrpunieiitative syllogism, they all lifted up 
their voices against him tnpethor. “ 1 have hut 
one toni'ue,” cued Rullev ; ”1 (-annul answer at 
once to you all.” When poor Latimer was luoiiphl 
up to he baited, on the following day, he was so 
weak and faint that lie could scarcely stand ; and 
his stomach was m such a state that, thoupli lie 
needed refreshment, he was all aid to drink lor 
vi-niutmp. In spite of the persceutions which he 
had himself directed when the current uni in a 
tlilh-ieut iluecliiiii. Ins appearance was calculated 
to excite s\nipatliv ineveiv lueast except those of 
contioVersialists and dopinatists. “ lla I pood 
mastei,” said the aped piclute to one of Ins judges, 
“ 1 pi ay vc he pood to an old man. You mat be 
once as old as 1 am ; you may conic to this ace, 
and this debility ” Ciannici and Kuliev had dis¬ 
puted in Latin, hut Latimer spoke ill lus mother 
tonsiue, and was the better umleistood. .Rut they 
would not pci lint him to piocced without tieipu-iit 
iiilerniptioiis ; and Pie Oxtoiil scholars hissed and 
hooted, and lmiplu-d at him, in.ikuip altocether 
such a dm that the divinit v -school looked more 
like a hear-parden than a scene appointed lor the 
discussion of doenuis deemed essential to the sal¬ 
vation oi men s souls I’oor Latimer, a man ol 
humble birth, and simple, if not mstie manners, 
said, with a iMirrli' which would lie annisiiip in 
other eiiemm-lanees, that m his turn- and day lie 
had spoken bcl’oie two pu-at kmps mure than once, 
loi two or three limns lopi-llu-r, w ilhout inteirup- 
tion ; “ Imt nmv,” he added, “ il I may speak the 
truth, bv vopr leaves, 1 ciinnot he sulleied to 
decline my mind lielore voil, no, not hv the space 
of a ipiaitei ol an hour, vvillioul snatches, levilmps, 
eln-eks, lelmkes, taunts, such as I lane not felt the 
like m such an audience all my IjIc loiip.” On 
the ‘-Mth of April he was apum, topi-ther with 
Rullev and (Tinnier, bronphl op to St. Mary's 
('lunch. Tlu-y win- asked by the eonuiiissioiieis 
whether they would now min or not ; but they 
hade them read on, in the name of (hid, loi that 
they were not minded to turn ; and so weie they 
eonih mned all three! Lor vauous ic.imhi- the 
execution ol their sentence was suspendi d tor 
ncailv eighteen months, and at. the end of that 
pi nod (on the Kith of October, loo.")) Ridley and 
Latimer weie led to the stake without ( Tinnier, 
who remained uipiison live mouths Ion per. In 
the ditch on the north sub- of the pleasant, town of 
Oxford, and over npainM Raliol Oollepe, a meat 
stake was creeled. Rullev was bnmplit up to the 
spot between the rnavor of Oxfoid and a woislup- 
lul alderman. Latimer came alter linn with what 
speed he could, hut, hv icason of presit litre, was 
slow : Rullev ran to meet him, and, kissmp Ins 
cheek, said, “Re of pood heart, brother; for 
(iod will either assuape. the lurv ol the llanie, 
or streupthen us to hear it.” It was usual to 
preach a scimon to the heretics lielore buninip 
them; undone l)r. Smith, who, tor interest or 
fear, had renounced l’opciy m Kmp Ldw aid's 
time, and who was now all the more zealous on; 
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that, account, mounted the pulpit on this occasion, 
and delivered i\ vehement discourse on the text.,—- 
“Though 1 uive mv Imdv to he lmrned, mid have 
not charity, it pndiicth me not him;.” M hen the 
sermon was out Kuliev stripped himself for the 
fire, giving away his apparel, a new groat, some 
nutmegs and Infs ot giiivci, a dial, and Midi other 
tew things as he hud about him ; and nmoity the 
hy-standers were men ton happy to get any rat; of 
him. In the helplessness ol old aye Latimer had 
left it to his keeper to strip him; lint, when he 
stood op in Ins s/irntnl, elect and fearless, by the 
side of the fagots, he seemed, m the eyes ot some 
of the beholders, to lie no longer the withered and 
decrepit old man, “ Imt as comely a father as one 
might lightly liehnld.” Ridley was tied first to 
the stake, and a kindled fagot was laid at Ins feet, 
and mutches were applied to other purls oi the 
pvie. As thev were chaining Latimer to the 
teverse of the stake, the liardv old man exclaimed, 
“ Be of good comfort, master Ridley, and play the 
man ; we shall this day In;lit. such a candle, by 
(Soil’s yracc, m Enyland, us I trust shall never lie 
put out.” Then the Humes arose, and Latimer 
was soon seen to expire, m the midst of them ; hut 
Kuliev’s stidcrmys were lony and dreadlul. The 
Lord V\ dliams ol Thame, the viee-edumeellor ot 
the univeisitv, the other commissioners a|ipointed 
hv the court, and a multitude ot Oxloid selmlais 
and yeiithunen, stood iiv and witnessed tin 1 whole, 
lor the most part with pious and complacent coun¬ 
tenances, like men that fell the happy ns«manre 
that thev were doiny (Sod service. Bui there were 
other sjH'etatms who looked on with very ddhrent 
eves. 'I’he fortitude of the siitterers confirmed 
Protestants m their faith, every exeentiou made 
some converts, and went, to awaken a llinrouyh 
and most last my ahhorretiee ol the perseeulmy 
church ‘ 

About six necks lielore these executions at 
Oxtord, Kmy Philip passed ovei to the eontment, 
m no veiv good Immour with our island, tor his 
residence in England had yiven him slender hopes 
ol' bemy aide to bend the countiv to his purposes ; 
and lie was soon afterwards made to led, by the 
w hole course of public proeeeduiys in parliament 
and elsevv here, that he had m a manner thrown 
himsell away m a marriayc with a disagreeable 
woman. Mary’s uiloomlorlable fondness seemed 
to meiease with his ahsenee : she wrote him tender 
letters, to which lie seldom replied, except when he 
wished her to obtain money for his use Irom her 
purl lumen! . and he entertained his com tiers (if 
not a mistress) with unmanly criticisms on his 
wife’s person and manners. On the 2lst of 
October, five ilavs altir the death of Ridley and 
Latimer, the parliament met in a mood less obse¬ 
quious than usual, and the queen, in tier anxiety 
to serve the ('lunch ol Koine, excited a somewhat 
stormy opposition. Some months before, ill her 
ardent zeal for the pope, she had the imprudence 
to consult ee-itam members of the privy council 

• Stivjrc — Tux, —Liuihuu.— I limit* 


t.oucliiviy the restoration of all the abbey lands in 
Enyland, which she told them she considered had 
been taken away from their proper owners in time 
of schism, and that by unlawful means, and sm h 
as were contrary both to the interests of God and 
of the clmich. She told them that, for her own 
part, she considered an immediate siirrcndci ol 
what the crown had received essential to salvation, 
and that she set mine value on the salvation ol hei 
soul than on the possession of ten kmydoms such 
as Enyland. Emm hei vehemence it was expected 
that she would press I'm the suriender of the land- 
by w homsoever held, ami cm tins head the.sensitive 
pailiamcut weie never at their ease chinny the 
short remainder of her leiyn. But. during the 
pie.sent session she on 1 v required them to loyalty; 
hei restminy the first fruits and tenths, mid the me 
proprialmm? vested m the crown. Even to this 
pailiametit objected ; and when the commons' came 
to vote supplies, it was asked with some v lolenec 
what justice theie was m taxing 1 1 if subject to 
lelieve the sovereign's necessities when she lelii-i d 
to avail hetsell ot limds legally at her disposal v - 
and it was also suggested that the Gathohe e.lcigi, 
who were yrowniy rich by the lovul lihei.iltiv, 
oualit to make lai ge suenliccs lor t he relict of then 
benefactress. The eleiyv, it should seem, had not 
been back wind m so dcmiy, or at lea-t it was st.iled 
m reply, 11 1 a‘ the ronvoou!ion had ayreeil to pay tin 
queen a subsidy of six shdlmys m the pound. At 
la.-t. the House passed the supplies, hut with a 
considerable deduction horn the amount oriyundlv 
proposed; and they also passed the lulls about the 
lirsl-friiits, and tenths, and impropriations, hut m 
smdi a spirit as showed that, it would he misale to 
in ye them to huthci eoneessnms m that dueelnm. 
When mmisteis had brought up a bill of penalties, 
and for the scquestcriny of the properly ol the 
Duchess of .Sutlolk (lir.st cousin ol the queen, amt 
mothi'i of Lady Jane Giev), “and others f'cnl- 
templuouslv gone. over the seas,’'* the Oomnum-. 
rejected it on the third readmy , and they showed 
no more respect to another lull lor meapaeilatuiy 
certain persons, who weie not Miflkuently ddiyent 
in the defeetiny and proseculmy ot heretics, limn 
aetiny as justices of the peace. After a slant 
session, the queen dissolved paihament on the '.1th 
of Bccentbei.t During the session Bishop G.u- 
dinl-r, the elumeellor, had gone to his thud aiT'oiuii. 
lie attended at the opening of the Houses, and 
displayed his usual ability and energy ; hut on the 
thud day Ins bodily sulfermys obliged him to quit 
his post, and he expired of a painful disease on 
the l'2th id November. The great seal was given 
to another ecclesiastic—to Heath, Aichlushop ol 
York ; Imt, though keen in the persecuting ol l’" 1 ' 
testauls, the new chancellor had not the talent ami 
address of the old one. 

# .Uim n.iK —Ttic clm'lccsic li.ul licvn mole "Hilly thall In r ImUon'l 
m ili«» u<uip-dum of I l.uif; but i.uh * ijm* s h'- 

hoi \\ till the oourt, and w.is t'M-n onhMt.uiu'd f*>> it w .nl« * j 1 ‘j 

tufiiitK m.umct In l^mvn M.u\ It was alU*m_*d that hhc l»*ul R'ii 
abroad for hrr K'hjjiou. 

Jouuiah —Ilolinslttd.— Stov. 
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Meanwhile (a.i>. 1550) Mary’s unthankful 
husband kept pressing lur fur money, and still 
unite mum y. To make up tor the scanty sup¬ 
plies vutcil hy parliament, site mid her new 
, lianeellor hnii recourse to a variety ot' illegal 
,iinl violent expedients. At first one thousand 
jiri-nn* weie named on aeeotint of their wealth 
it iid then teal or supposed atleotion to the ipteen, 
.mil upon these was levied a loan of sixty thou¬ 
sand pounds: then u genert*l loan was exacted 
Imni e\eiy person in the kingdom possessed of 
fwi ntv pounds'a-vcai,— a burden that fell heavily 
iii the i'ounlrv gentry, who were obliged to 
I a\ ■ then siviv thousand nuuks were levied on 
■(((II thousand \eotnen who had not paid tlu tv 
pm ta to tin- tonne! loan ; and ihntv-six thousand 
11 -amtIs. more were exalted Imni the niereliants. 
In the I>1 11 it 1 eagerness of this insane government 
! in i ounui iee ol the country was idii i ked and ein- 
! ,.i t ■ ml in all kinds ot ways ; and e \en the omuls 
m !i a eionei s, w liitjt I hi \ had houtdit and paid tor 
Hi Hie I .i n u 1 1111 maiket, weie seized oi put under 
' mliai'jo. 1 hat some uidie,iul-of dnlv might he 
tsiiwit upon them. On one occasion the ipieen 
!anhiInn.I lot lottr months the exporting ol am 
I nu 1:; 1 1 elotli to the Ne therlands, in onlei that 
i ei..on meiehnn! adxcnluicrs ol London, with 
w liiiiu lie had batgaincil foi a huge sum, might 
1 aL the iippoitumtv of selling at a great aiixan- 
tii'-'i lie- l'ih its w Ini'll they had aheady expoited to 
diii' 11 >ul i 11 \. When the Knglish eompanv sittled 
! 'i Antw i i p refused hei a loan of loit\ thousand 
pntiiiiisjfs|,( eiineealod iier resentment till immense 
ipi.mlfctii s ol their elotli and krtseys weie shipped 
ha Antwerp l.vtr, and she then laid an embnig.o on 
tin whole,— ships and poods, and obliged the 
na 1 1 cliairfs to tipree to lend her .u.itt/ tliuusiind 
pounds, and to suhinit, to an imposition ol twenty 
sI■ i!ii i rets. un each piece of goods On ■mother no 
[i M ;,i n sIk piolidiited the ioieign nieiehants in 
I upland limn making any exportation, receiving a 
i upi sum front the Llnglish merchants for the 
ininuipuly they acquired 1 »v tins rniipiilmis and 
1imM ahsuid interposition. All the money was 
qu ilt as soon as got ; the, mass of it went to her 
husband or to Home ; and Alary then attempted 
111 hnimvv money abroad from the gieat flailing 
ntii's Ian ]u i cieilit was so low, that, though site 
"filed fourteen pei cent,, none would lend, utVlil 
hi < (impelled the city of London to he senility 
lot her* 

It appears that the court, calculated that when 
I lunmer should he no longer supported by the 
ui'Te courageous spirit of Ridley and Latimer he 
'(‘miM temporise, as he had done lie fine, and, m 
ip' tear ot death, take such steps as would eovci 
lnrnsi.lt with infamy and bring discredit on the 
whole Protestant parly; and that for these express 
j 1 "suns he was left alive. It should he mentioned, 
howevei, that there were other reasons, and that, 
■o a metropolitan, his case was reserved for the 
l" 5 pe himself, the tribunal which had dispatched 

• I (Hirer, Claim,—OiHlwin.— Stiype. 
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the two suffragan bishops not being competent, in 
canonical law, to take cognizance of it. liv a 
priev tins mockery the pope cited this i lose prisoner 
at Oxford to appear at Home and answci loi Ins 
heresies. At the end ot the eighty days, having 
taken no care, as it was said tillin' papal instill¬ 
ment, to appear at Home, he was pieiuniiieed 
guilty, and 1 Hunter, Bishop of Loin Ion, and Thu Hu , 
Bishop of Klv, weie appointed enmmissiimeis to 
(leglade linn, and to see the sentence eveiitiil 
upon him. Bonnet, in the process ot ilegiailatn.ii, 
is said to have insulted lus victim m the glosses! 
mannei, and to have testified great joy and exulta¬ 
tion. Cinnnier, who yvas ilchxiieil rivet to the 
secular power,— for by a delicate tie!ion the per¬ 
secuting church was nexci the executor of its own 
'-entenees,- ttemhleil at the oe.u approach ol a 
in i! 11 f ile death, and betrayed that yyeakness upon 
wliieli hi- ciu'imes had enleulntei 1. lie hmlwiitten 
m abject terms to the queen heloie, and, 1 >y re¬ 
ceiving the visit.-, in his cell, and listening to the 
arguments, ol a learned Spaui-lt monk, —a certain 
fi ini Soto and other Catholic-, lie seems In have 
wished that it should he belli v ed lie was still open 
to (ony iction. lie now rinevvid his applications 
lor ineu'v, and tin licit a icadv ear to those who 
suggested that mercy might he obtained, but only 
hy recantation. Ir was a \ 1 1 a 1 point yvilli Ins 
enemies to lead him to this; and, it the truth is 
told, they pioeceded with a dcxlintv and maltin' 
truly internal, softening the Itanlslups ol his cap¬ 
tivity, which might ha\e lendiml death h ss. 
teiiibfc, and giving him again to taste ol tin plea¬ 
sures ot hie They temoyul lorn to the l.on-e of 
the Dean ol (hi Isti limi'li, while lie lured de¬ 
licately, and yy as a] lower I to play at buyy Is and walk 
about at his plcnsuic ' liny told him lh.it tlie ipiem 
loved him and ouiv wished hn Ills eonvilsion; 
that the eomii'il weie rather Ins tin lids, than 
cm lines, and would be glad to sic him among 
them m honoui and dignity. But the aigumeut, 
which pnihahlv had moil weight, ol all, and winch 
was likely to suggest itself to such a mind daily and 
nightly, was that he was. not s o advanced in life but 
that many veals might m the eomse ol natuie ic- 
main to linn of a lusty old age. Lutunei, who had 
met ileath so Imldly, yvas an aged, a veiv acid, 
luan, sick and infirm, and so lie only threw away, lor 
conscience’ sake, a feyv months, in weeks, or days, 
oi a suflering life; but lie, Cranmer, ion im/// in 
///( .w.r/r/-vi , i rutli i/fitf, and sound in bodily health 1 
Not to dyyell upon this miserable scene, m xxlncli, 
after all, f’rnntner excites rather pity and fiinn 
passion than contempt, anil m yyliicb he i- t.u 
mure easily excused than in many othcis ol his 
preceding career, he fiumallv lenouneed the faith 
he had taught, and, as Ins enemies were not sa- 
tisfiid with Ins signature to one semi], he signed 
recantation after recantation until the number 
amounted to six!* Rut il we make a charitable 

• Stryjc lia litem .til See it-It- M> m >i n V\, 

\(’ A jiilt ol Ml))>e‘s I’rel.ue lo tlit^e |„t|ref, ts woilh ijitollii” 

■* »hir w tiler- menlioii oul\ «me leeniit.ttiutj, ainillitl R tilt set 
dt/Wii, M licit: Hi they loilo'v lnu. Uut tins id hut an 
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mill a proper allowance for (he weakness of human 
nature hi (he ease of the victim, we can make none, 
for the diabolical rnahee of Ins persecutors, w ho, 
when (hey had thus, as they conceived, loaded 
him with eternal obloipiv, led linn to the stake. 
While the monks and the learned doelois at Ox¬ 
ford were in ureal jubilee at havin'.', brought down 
to the very mire one <d the proudest columns ol 
1 lie refonned idiurch, Mary sent seeiet. mders to 
Dr. Cole, provost ol Eton College, to prepare his 
Condemned sermon. On the ‘21st ol March the 
prisoner was brought up to St.. Mary’s Chinch, 
where dole explained in the scumm that repent- 
anee does not avert all punishment, as examples in 
tin: 1 >iIi]e pmved ; that Orannier had done the 
elmreli and the Roman Catholics, so much mis¬ 
chief that he must die; and that then majesties 
had, besides, oilier plod reasons for burning linn. 
The fallen pinnate ol' England had learned the dav 
lie fore wliat was intended tor him, and, having no 
lomier the slightest hope ol life, lie seems to have 
summoned up resolution to meet his inevitable 
doom like a man. It is said that a ptoscribcd 
speech was expected horn him, in which he should 
pulihclv ifpent his icmmeiatioii ol Piutcstantism ; 
but this appears to us pat tie i duubttul, lor the pei- 
seeutnisi clergy knew their business too well to 
count even upon a simple recantation, except as 
the price of pardon oi ol life ; and they had told 
Grimmer that he mm/ burn. Some, lew men— 
their number was wonderfully small considering 
that death of lorluri—had recanted when brought 
to the stake and olleied the ipieeu’s pardon on that 
condition ; hut it was not to he expected that any 
one would do so when there was no ollei of pardon, 
hut, on the contrary, a certain ussmance of death. 
Accordingly, (’runnier acted as every man would 
have done m the like situation : he ienounced the 
pope and all his doctrines,—die pave a brief Mini¬ 
mal y of Ins real faith,— he protested against the 
atrocious means which had been used, —Jl;j' accused 
Inmself of having, from fear of death, saenheed 
tiutli and Ins conscience by subscribing the lecan- 
t;i1 1 ti,iis. ft was not eoiiyemeut to permit him to 

make a long address; lie was soon pulled down 
from the plallorm in the church on which he stood, 
and limned away to the same ditch, ovei against 
Bubo! College, whole Ins nunc lot lunate ft lends, 
Ridley and Latimer, laid sull’crod live months 
helme. I le was stripped to the shirt, and tied to 
the stake : he made no moan or useless prayer for 

tmu t»l Hus E’oo.l man's fuiltv. I slnll thiMofore cndtMVnur hw 1«> 
jm’I down tins ,» «,t his his!<>r\ won* dwlimMl) Then* wen* 
ri'i’amuip mituiL r s, to « inch (T.mnivi suhsi iihed, mil 1 ,tti< r 
nnothm , lot silttM the mi!ii|ip\ Bishop. h\ o\ci-pei miiimoii, ttruie 
one p.i per with Ills .hsetiplnm set to if, uhii.lt In* thimuht to jteu so 
f.ivotti.thh mill de\tenmsl\ tor lmn«t*ll tli.it hi* tiiuiht i‘v;uh* both tlu* 
d.iutfei Horn tlu* state mul the ilan^er of lus coHscumuv too, that 
would not nerve, l>uf aim hci w is retimed ,ik explamtlm \ of that; 
mul. ttheu lie had compiled with that, vet, eithei berause writ too 
lined v oi too amlHRiiousU, tieithei would that seive, but drew on a 
thud, \et lullei and mote < \jnc>xi\e th oi the fouuei Not eould he 
oie.ipo so, Imt still a limit It and a till it pstpci of leeantatum w as de¬ 
ni a u< led oi him. to l>e inoie l.u:,'e and more p uticiil ir , ii.ij.and 
lastl\, a sixth, »lueh was \er\ prolix, eonumntij an aeknottledi; 
tiiem ol all the) tot silken and deli stod nmu uud MipeiBtmous of 
Koine, an abhturenee oflnsovvii books, and a \ilil\iiu> of himseli as 
u perse* ulor, a blaspliemei, ix iuischiet-limkir, nay, und us the 
wiL’kedeat w ieU.h tliut liml.” 
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mercy in this world; the death which lie had so 
dreaded, and for so long a time, seemed less 
dreadful when he saw it face to face. As soon a, 
the Haines began to rise he thrust into them lm- 
right hand,—that erring hand which had signed 
th(> r('euutations. “ When the lire raped mine 
fiercely his body abided as immoveable as the stake 
whereto he was fastened, and, blimp up Ins eyes 
tmvuids heaven, lie exclaimed, ‘ Lord receive lay 
spirit !’ and soon expired.”* The Ronnsli elmreli 
of England, with all its absolute hopes, may almost 
he said In have peiished m the flames that con¬ 
sumed Cranmer. The impression made hv lus 
martyrdom was immense, and as lastmp as it Was 
wide and deep. On the side of the Catholics, the 
puttmp linn to death was as gross an error m policy 
as it was atrocious and detestalilo as a crime. 
“ Had the malignity of lus enemies been dneetnl 
rather against lus reputation than Ins life, had 
the reluctant apostate been pci untied to survive lus 
shame, a prisoner m the Tower, — it must have been 
a more arduous task to defend the memory of 
Cranmer; hut his fame was brightened m the Im 
that consumed linn.” f 

(>n the y erv dav alter Cranmer’s death, Caidm.il 
Bole, who had now taken pnest’s orders, was cou- 
seerated and installed Archbishop ot Canteibmv 
But, though primate and papal legate, and iuliv 
eonvinecd of the atrocity and worse than tiscles-- 
ness of persecution, lie could not change the tempei 
of the (|iieen, nor stay the bloody hands of lu i 
favmmtis and ministers. Paul IV.,who now yvun 
the tiara, had been Ins personal enemy ; and 1’oiK, 
who apparently had not mine com Age than Cran- 
mer, seems to have stood in awe ot lus lieiec ami 
mtcderaiil. spuil. On the 2“lh of June thnUvti 
persons, hemp condemned for opinions concerning 
the saeiameiil, were burnt at Slrallnrd-le-Bow.j 
In all, eight j-lour pci sons ol both sexes are said 
to have been martyred this year by lire. “ Nc.tliei 
did their cruelty exercise itself on the living ouH 
the hones of Martin Bluer and Paul l’liagna, 
long sii^g,dead, were dug up, lonnally accused bt 
heresVjhuid, no man undertaking their cause (as 
who durst?), condemned, and publicly burned in 
the market-place at Cambridge. And Peter Mai- 
tyr’s wife, who died at Oxtmd, was dismteired, 
and with hat barons and inhuman spite buried m a 
dunghill.”§ 

In order that we may not have to return to tins 
revolting subject, wc will here throw together a h" 
other incidents, in completion of the picture ol 
Mary’s persecutions. From the martyrdom H 
John Rogers, who sull'ered on the 4th ol February, 
155r>, about six months alter Mary’s accession, to 
the live last victims, who were burned at Caiitef* 
lmiv on the Kith of November, 1558, only seven 
days before her death, not fewer than two bundled 
and eighty-eight individuals, among whom "err 
live bishops, twenty-one clergymen, fifty-h'V 

• (kiilttm.—Kurnct.—Sfiyi»p—Hlunt. Sketch of tlie Reformation 
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women, and four children, were burned in different 
places fur their religious opinions; and, in addition 
to these, there were several hundreds who were 
tortured, ruined in their goods and estates, and 
many poor and friendless victims that were, left to 
die of hunger in their prisons. With the exception 
of some few of the churchmen, these individuals 
were almost entirely of the middling or humbler 
( lasses,—the rich and great, as we have noticed, 
and as has been observed by several writers before 
us, showing little disposition to martyrdom. Only 
etc lit laymen of the rank of gentlemen are named; 

I lit it would he unjust to represent all the aris¬ 
tocracy as supple hypocrites, though they did not 
expose themselves voluntarily to persecution. The 
emls of Ox.lord and Westmoreland and Lord Wil¬ 
loughby got into trouble, and were censuied by the 
eomied for religion ; and the second earl of Bedford 
mi tic usd a short imprisonment. Among those who 
were said to have “contemptuously gone over the 
St as,” there were several persons of rank, whose, 
propel tv and interests suffered during their forced 
travels on the continent. Other individuals, who 
held piolitahle places under government, volun¬ 
tarily resigned them, and retii cd to the obscurity 
ol a count! \ life E\ cn Sir Ralph Sail lei, the unscru¬ 
pulous diplomatist, gave, up his appointments and 
"ithdicw to the then quiet little village of Hackney, 
Ins native place, and there remained till the acces¬ 
sion of Elizabeth, when his craft and talents were 
atiaui Imuight into play for the suppoit of the J’io- 
test.mt interests. Jn his case, no doubt, there 
was a leasmiablc apprehension of the odium and 
malice which the Catholics must have borne to 
him us one who had grown wealthy on the spoils 
ol the church ; and this feeling may have hail its 
influence on many others in the like circumstances. 
But yet there were some, who had partaken far 
more hugely than Sadler in the jtpoils of the 
aMieys, and who yet remained about the court, and 
men obtained a certain degree of roval favour by 
entering zealously into the spirit of Mary’s perse¬ 
cution. The politic ('ceil, who in heart and 
m head detested the. course pursued, which he 
saw to he as had in a political as m li religious 
hght, conformed outwardly to what he. could not 
u sist ; and it is said that he drew the line of con¬ 
duct lor the Princess Elizabeth, recommending 
humility and obedience, and certain complutnccs 
with the times. But it. is quite certain that Elizit- 
beth possessed a natural turn both for simulation 
and dissimulation, and that she scarcely stood in 
need oi a guide and instructor in these particulars, 
blie opened a chapel in her house, as commanded ; 
she entertained mass-priests; she kept a large 
crucifix constantly suspended in her chamber; she 
■"orbed with her own hands garments for saints 
and Madonnas; and, when permitted to visit the 
court, and take part in the entertainments, she 
also, us a price paid therefore, accompanied the 
queen in her religious processions, which were 
conducted with great pomp, and in her visits to 
’he re-Catholicizcd churches, which were in part 
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restored to more than their nntient magnificence. 
If Elizabeth entertained in her heart a contempt 
for these ceremonials and observances, it was 
essential to her safety that she should keep it 
there, though it. was not very easy for her to pre¬ 
serve that dangerous secret, and her other secrets 
of a political nature; for, though she enjoyed appa¬ 
rent liberty, she was in fact surrounded with spies 
and guards, so that it was supposed that nobody 
could conic or go to her bouse, that nothing could 
be done or spoken there, luff it was made known 
to the queen.* Elizabeth suffered more annoyance 
and persecution in the way of matrimony than on 
account of religion. Philip, who was most anxious 
to remove her bv marriage out of the kingdom, 
proposed, and in fact insisted, that she should give 
her hand to the Duke of Savoy, who came into 
England to press his own suit ; hut the princess 
obstinately refused, and, had the art or good fortune, 
to gam over to her side her sister Mary, who ran ly 
opposed the wishes pi her lm-band. Soon alter 
the King of Swedi n tried to obtain her hand tin 
Ins eldest son Erie. The Swedish ambassador 
intrusted with tins delicate mission was diicelcd 
bv Ins sovereign to make his application dncclly 
to Elizabeth herself, by a message m which licithei 
the queen nor her conned was at present to parti¬ 
cipate. Elizabeth, who confidently looked to the 
succession of the English crown, as one well 
aware of the stale of Mary’s health and of her 
own great popularity xvith a large portion of 
the nation, not only rejected the suit, but tesolveil 
to turn the gallant and generous mode in wlin h it 
wois opened bv the Swede to her own immediate 
advantage. She dcclaied that she could never 
listen to any overtures of this natute which had 
not previously received the sanction of her majesty. 
Iler majesty w as charmed at this ill duration, and 
the two sisters thenceforward lived in toleiable 
friendship. Elizabeth, who lavished her protes¬ 
tations of gratitude for her majesty's goodness,— 
her acknowledgments that she was hound to honour, 
serve, love, and obey her highness in all things,- - 
passed the greater part of the remainder of her 
sister’s reign at her pleasant manor of Hatfield, 
with few privations and no pcisonal hardships to 
endure, but not without an almost constant dread 
of being implicated by the discovery of plots m 
which it seems almost certain that she secretly 
partook, or ruined by the rashness of some of her 
friends. A tender heart might have been racked 
and tortured by the fate of others; and in one par¬ 
ticular case the royally dull feelings of Elizabeth 
must have been touched. Sir John Chekc, one of 
the finest scholars of that period, one of the best 
of men if he had risen above the intolerance and 
persecuting spirit of his age, had been preceptor to 
her brother King Edward, and had assisted in her 
own education. Sir John got free from the 'lower, 
into which he was thrown for the part he had taken 

• Relazmnr, by Michele. tin- Vcnelmn niribuMddoiI->(«]ii'riic» 
of Non (lies, the Ft ouch ((nilci.sndor - The 1 e net mo s.-n . (Jut Uionyli 
Eliialwnh vt a« living Catliolwnlh/ (tu rendu CuttvhwuuMtc), )t‘t it wan 
thought that she was only dissimulating. 
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in the affair of Lady Jane Grey, but all his landed 
properly was confiscated, Having obtained her 
majesty’s permission to tiavcl on the continent for 
a limited period, lie went to Switzerland, and 
stayed some time at Basil, where an English con¬ 
gregation was established. Led by bis love of 
classical lore, he crossed the Alps into Italy, and 
even visited Home, the head-quarters of the reli¬ 
gion which he had attacked, without molestation, 
and appmcntlv without itsL. In the beginning of 
1550 lie reached Strashurgli, whence he addressed 
a letter to his dear linud and brollicr-in-law, 
Sir William Cecil, imploring lum to hold fast 
his l’roli stunt faith, and “take heed how he 
did in the least warp or strain his conscience 
by any compliance for his worldly security.” 
l'Vom StraUuugh Sit John Choke pi ivatelv ic- 
paitod on a visit to his two learned fuends Lord 
Paget and Sir John Mason, who weie then Muiy's 
amhassadoia m Flanders. Both these men were 
recent court contorts to Catholicism, and Paget 
had testified great zeal. The fact is not clear, 1 nit 
it appears probable that Ins loidship betrayed his 
old friend, for on his icturn, between Bmssels and 
Antwerp, Cliche, with his companion Sir Peter 
Carew, was arrested by a provost maislnd of King 
Philip, hound hand and foot, thiown into a cart, 
and conveyed to a vessel which was about to sail 
for England. It seems that bis leave of absence 
had expired, and that time was no new political 
offence to he alleged agamst him except his not 
returning home at the time lived. But m these 
cruel proceedings the queen and her husband, and 
the zealots of their paily, aimed at a high object. 
Cliche, though a layman, had done almost as much 
as Crunmet m consolidating the Piotcstant church, 
and it was resolved to force him to recant like 
Grimmer, (fagged and mullled, he was thrown 
into the Tower, and, to escape the stake and the 
miseries to which he. was subjected, he signed 
three ample recantations, and publicly proclaimed 
his acceptance (it all the tenets and doctrines ot 
the Roman church. But this was not deemed 
price enough for a liberation from prison to shame 
and obloquy : lie was made to applaud the heavenly 
mercy of Ins persecutors; nay, it is said that lie 
was obliged to take his seat on the bench by the 
side of Bishop Bonner and assist that English 
inquisitor in sentencing his brother Protestants to 
the llamcs at Smitlifield. Shame, remorse, and 
affliction caused this accomplished man to die in 
the loru-seventh year ot his age, of a death more 
terrible, than burning;: 

Although that institution never obtained a name 
or formal establishment in England, all the worst 
practices id the Inquisition were adopted. An 
ecclesiastical commission was appointed, without 
authority of parliament, for the effectual extirpation 
ot heresy. I he commissioners were empowered 
to inquiie into all heresies, either by presentments, 
by witnesses, or by any other political wav they 
could devise,—to seize the bnngers m, the sellers, 
the readers of all heretical books,—to examine and 
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punish all misbehaviour in any church or chapel; 
and negligence in attending mass, confession, ami 
the rest,—-to try all priests that did not preach 
pure Roman orthodoxy,—and if they found any 
that did obstinately persist in their heresies, the'\ 
were to put them into the hands of their ordinane , 
to he punished according to the spiritual laws. 
The commissioners had also full power to break 
open houses, to search picmiscs, to compel tin 
attendance of witnesses, “and to force them t» 
make oath of such things as might discover whai 
they sought after.”* It. appears, from letteis 
written to Lord North and otlieis, that there w,i 
a standing order “to put to the torture inch obsti¬ 
nate persons as would not confess.” Informers 
were encouraged and com ted ; so that nearly evii\ 
villain could gratify Ins spite on lus peisonal cue 
mies by accusing them of heie.-y orut disiespwtfu! 
words; and, at the same time, secret spies wen- 
retained, who not only frequented public plan 
but also invaded the sacred privacy of domc-tu 
life. The justices of the peace received instim- 
tions to call secictly before them one or two hmicvf 
persons within their districts, or mine, at their <lo- 
crction, and impose on them, by oath or otherwise, 
the duty of secretly learning ami searching out 
such persons as “evil behaved themselves” 11 ■ 
church, or that spoke against the king’s oi queen’s 
proceedings. And it was set down in the same 
diabolical instillations, “that the inhumation shall 
lie given .wcid/i/ to the justices; and the same 
justices shall call the accused persons before them, 
and examine them, without declaring by whom 
they are accused.Although the eharaelei m 
the upper classes of society had been wilfully dete¬ 
riorated, the natuialK frank and genetous spoil ot 
the English people revolted at such practices; and 
not the hundredth part of the mischief was don 
which might have been expected from the esta¬ 
blishing of shell a system. Many—pci haps i>(> >>'( 
—of the justices of the peace avoided the execution 
of the queen’s otders, and the puiliament would 
not assist her in enforcing them. This was the 
period of persecution for religious opinions; the 
dibits and the success of Luther, Calvin, and the 
other Reformers, had excited a fury among the 
Catholics which nothing short of blood and btc 
could allay. The penal fires were blazing from 
one,,end of Europe to the other ; and, terrible as was 
‘lie brief rage of Mary’s reign, England, as com¬ 
pared with most other Christian countries, was 
singularly fortunate.[ Mary’s care for the souls 
of her subjects did not improve their morals- 
Without going to the full length of some Protestant 
writers, we may assert, upon good evidence, that 
critneVas on the increase, and that capital offences. 


* Huuu’t f Hud. 

J ‘'locurdtny It) Fra l’atilo, in the Nethei lands alone fifty thousand 
peivxis weto hanged, beheaded, buried ;ili\ t>, ur burned, on 
onmt of iclu'iou, and m Fiance, even bcfoic the m.i-micie "> 
St Ilmtholoniew, the number of netimswho suficrcd death in the 
same cause ua-t to be stated, not, as tit England, b\ bundled*. '"‘ l 
bv thousands. In Germain, besides tbo happier ton* of thonsaiuN 
who perished in battle fighting lor the pmtlege of worshipping t*'" 
iu their own ^^a^ . thousands died «u the scalkdd, in the flames, Aim 
in dungeons j and, us yet, the liberty of conscience was insecure. 
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independently of those of a religious kind, greatly 
multiplied. Fifty-two persons were condemned 
and executed at Oxford at one assize. Loathsome 
offences re-appeared: the highways became again 
insecure. On more than one occasion men of raid; 
became thieves and intpurses. On the 18th of 
June of this year, 1550, a younger son of the Lord 
Smith's was hanged in London, at St.. Thomas a 
Waterings, for a robbery that lie and others had 
committed, on the preceding I\ hit-Sundav, to the 
amount of four thousand pounds. On the 8th of 
,luK thereafter Henry Feekham (son to Sir Kdnmnd 
I Vi hhan>) and John Daniel were hanged and 
h-headed on 'Power-hill for concerting with others 
in inh the queen’s treasure. In the same unlucky 
\cur London mid other cities were visited by the 
“ hoi burning levers” winch ucie paitieularly fatal 
m old per-oiis. In the following year the country 
was afllicled h\ an extreme dearth, and pestilence 
stalked m the ic.u of famine. I’lots and conspi- 
i.ii'ies were not wanting. In Norfolk, one (.’lever, 
who hail been a schoolmaster, with three brothers 
n.tuu <1 Lincoln, attempted an insui rectum which 
might ha\c proved ioimnlable hut for a lucky 
■a rali'iii. Clever and his three mates were 
tufaii piisuoers, and were drawn, hanged, and 
qiMin Jjd al llorv St Kdmmid’s. The counties of 
Noitulk and Sullolk, however, remained m an 
oia 111 id stall, the people bitterly complaining of 
i!a' q.m on''- ingratitude and broken promises.* 

io 1557.— Marx’s husband Philip was now 
King ol Spain, and absolute lord of Naples, Sicily, 
the Milanese, the Low Oountiies, the Indies, and 
other fair and fertile count) ies, which well deserved 
a heller master. This had not happened by the 
death, hut b\- the voluntary resignation of his father 
Cli nics V. The emperor and king, who had been 
for fmty years the mightiest potentate in Europe, 
becoming suddenly sick of worldly dominion,— 

(’.ist clowns lot ruMuics auav,— 

An etnpiie lot a cell 

Though only fifty-live years old, and with his 
dualities, both mental and physical, to all appear¬ 
ance unimpaired, he determined to rcijoimce Ins 
many crowns. On the 25th of October, 1555, lie 
me! the States of the Low Countries, explained to 
•hem the reasons of his resignation, absolved them 
bom their oaths of allegiance, and devolved^his 
authority on Philip,—weeping, it is said, as In; 
" lloeU d on the burden winch he imposed upon 
hi- son. A few months later he formally resigned 
1,1 Philip all his other dominions, and all his titles, 
with the exception of the lofty one of emperor, 
"Inch it was not in his power to bestow.f Tie 
(, hoM- for Ins retreat the monastery of St. Just, 
Vitiated on the frontiers of Castile and Portugal, 
“ear to Placentia; and there he shut himself up 
111 the month of February, 1557, retaining about 
hnu no more than a dozen of servants, and keeping 
l, tdy one horse for gentle exercise. He survived 

* Slow —ITolinalipd.—linker.—Godwin. 

1 Cluirles hod secured it already to lus brother Ferdinand, wtio 
-mime the Emperor l'Vrdmaud 1." 


about two years, chiefly occupying his time in 
cultivating a little garden, reading divinity, making 
clocks, and trying experiments anil inventions in 
mechanics, for w Inch lie had always had a taste, 
with a famous engineer called, m Latin, Janncllus 
Tun bums. Many tilings are related of him m 
his retreat ; one ot the best, which is probably as 
true as any of them, being that, upon finding he 
could never make two clocks to go exactly alike, 
he deplored the pains he had taken, and the blood 
he had shed, in order to make till mankind think 
and believe in one w ax .* 

It was not always that the Most Catholic king en¬ 
joyed the favour of the court of Rome ; for even in 
that high quartet polit leal cons nictations or personal 
animosities continually interlined with the spi¬ 
ritual scheme. Paul IV., who, as a bigot, and as the 
first that introduced the tnluiual of the Inquisition 
in ]{ome,t might have been expected to lean 
towards the congenial fanaticism of Philip, hated 
the Spaniards with an antient. and hercdilaiy 
lint rod, and, as a necessary consequence, favoured 
tlie French and their party in Italy ; for, without 
the arms of France, the pope saw no possibility of 
overthrowing the dominion of Spam, which, he it 
said, was oppressive, and bai barizing, and odious 
to the Italian people. The great ability of the 
Empeior Charles had imposed respect ; bill Paul 
thought the accession of Philip, in such unusual 
circumstances, too good an oppoititnity to be lost, 
and, before the new king was will settled on his 
throne, the pontiff opened negotiations with the 
French, lie set on foot plots and conspiracies m 
Naples, his native country, which was groaning 
under the weight of Spanish misrule; and he 
finally ananged a grand plan, by which the Fieneli 
king was to expel Philip by force of arms, and 
take possession of the Neapolitan kingdom, of the 
Milanese, and the other states in l pper Italy, 
which his. ancestors had claimed, and sexeial times 
held, though for very short periods. But Paul had 
formed ail erroneous estimate of Philip, who was 
ever vigilant and suspicious, and who soon obtained 
intelligence of the secret mameuvres in Italy. In 
an oppoitune moment, al the end of the yeai 1555, 
lie sent the Duke, of Alva to take upon himself the 
government of Naples. Before this Alva was 
governor of Milan, and now he, had the supreme. 

* I>f Thou.—Itnylc 

■f Ther/o/ Inquisition war. fbst established nl Rome by the nUice 
of Paul IV . thou only Cardinal CuiafTa, .1 Neapolitan, undot tin* 
ponliheale of Paul IN. Jt uhk tendered inghtiid by its jigoroiiH 
laws anti novol fotins of procednte; but it did not obtain till its rnon- 
Miohs vigour until tho election of Paul IV.. and tin* fust thing tl*o 

Rom.ms did aftci the dealh ol this odious ]n>ntiPT (wlmli happened 
in i"VVt) was to bum the tribunal of tho hoU office, to liboiale all the 
piihouers lor matters ol lehgion, mid to raze the pnsoiis of the inqui¬ 
sition to the ground. It is a great mistake to suppose that this 
horrid tribunal was most powerful at Horne. Many of the popes 
detested if The tine scene ol it* might was not bexond the Alps, 
but the Pyienees,—in Spain and Portugal. In a eonmdeiable part 
of Italy it was tuner established at all. IJv a remaikable anornalv, 
the Neapolitans, the countiyinen of Paul IV , and peihaps the most 
superstitious and least warlike of the Italians, would ne\ei submit to 
it, but lose in geneiul insui rectum, and fought desperately with the 
Spaniards, whenever tlicie was a talk of nitluducing the nei ursed 
tribiin.il. And the Kniperor Charles, in tho plenitude of Ins power, 
found himself forced to decl.ne that lie never had intended to esta¬ 
blish the Inquisition, and never would “So boldlv did the Neapo 
hums constantly oppose the inquisition,-—a. tribunal no odious to 
them, and so abhorted ”— duinnon'. 
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command of the whole of Italy that appertained 
to the Spaniaids, whose armies were reinforced in 
order to meet the French (then preparing to cross 
the Alps under the Duke of Guise) and keep down 
the Italian people, who, in many places, were 
ready to rise. The pope was in a paroxysm of 
rage, which did not peimit, him to wear an almost 
lneless mask. lie aiiestcd and threw into prison 
Gareilasso de. la Vega, w ho was then at Home as 
ambassador from I’hilip m his quality of King of 
England; and he imprisoned and put to the. torture 
l)e Tassis, tlie Homan postmaster, for passing 
certain letters wnttcn in the Spanish interest. 
The Duke of Alva, who soon afterwards massacred 
the Protestants in heaps in the Low Countries, 
showed little dehcacv towards this turbulent head 
of the Catholic church: anticipating his move¬ 
ments, he marched an army across the Neapolitan 
frontiers into the Roman states, being resolved that 
they, and nut the Spanish kingdom of Naples, 
should he the seat of the war. The Spaniards 
spread confusion, destruction, and terror through 
the whole of the ecclesiastical states: people lied 
from the city of Rome, expecting another sack, 
and not doubting that the troops of his most Ca¬ 
tholic majesty would prove as bloodthirsty and 
rapacious as the auxiliaries under the Constable 
Bourbon: but Paul IV., who had the fierce spirit 
of a pope of the fourteenth century, would not 
listen to terms of accommodation ; and though one 
of Ins nephews, the (.'animal Carall’a, had a con* 
ierenee with the Duke of Alva on the little island 
of Fiumirino, they concluded nothing but a truce 
for forty days, which was rather meant, for gaining 
time, and deceiving cadi other, than tor a preli¬ 
minary to any lasting peace. Jn the mean while, 
notwithstanding a solemn truce for five years, 
which still existed between France and Spain, the 
Duke of Guise had led an army of twelve thousand 
mfantrv, four hundred men-at-.ums, seven hundred 
light-horse, and a great number of knights, through 
the passes of the Alps, and was looking forward 
with bright and nut unreasonable hopes to the 
conquest of Lombardy.* 'This was the state of 
athurs m Italy towaids the rod of the rear 
I .mb In the month of Mare 1, of the present 
year (1!>57) King I’hilip gratified his wife. Mary 
with a short visit, and he entered London in 
some state, being accompanied hv the queen and 
divers nobles of the realm.f But it was soon 
seen that his most Catholic ninje-ty had not conic 
lor love, the sole object of Ins visit, being to drive 
Mary and her conned into a declaration of war 
against Fiance. This, however, was not so easy a 
matter as he had fancied : Cardinal Pole and nearly 
the whole ol the conned opposed the.measure ; and 
even such ot the ministry as were more compliant 
dreaded the clients ot a war with France, which 
was sure to he accompanied by a war with Scot¬ 
land, 111 the present deranged state of the finances 

• fiinunone. Storia Civile del Re^no dt Napoli.— Summoute.— 
IK* Thou 

t Mow.— llolmshcd. 
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and evident ill-humour of the people. Philip told 
his miserable wife that, if she failed to gratify bun 
in this respect, lie would instantly leave England, 
and never see her again; her councillors told her 
that, by her marriage articles, she was not hound 
to engage the country in her husband’s wars, and 
that her so doing would be considered by the 
people as a reducing of England to a dependence 
on Spain. But the Spanish interests were served 
by a strange accident. Among the numerous 
English refugees in 1* ranee was one Thomas Stul- 
ford, a person of some rank and inlluence, who 
entertained the notion of revolutionizing England. 
With only thirty-two persons, lie crossed over 
from France, landed at Scarborough in Yorkshire, 
and surprised the castle there :* but, on the third 
day, they were all made prisoners, without elfu-ion 
of blood, by tire Earl of Westmorland. Stallbid, 
Richard Saunders, and three or four others, aiming 
whom was a Frenchman, were sent up to London; 
committed to the Tower, and there toilured into a 
confession that Henry 11., the French king, had 
aided and abetted their enterprise ; which was not 
altogether improbable, as the French court knew 
what Philip and the Spaniards weie doing in 
London, as well as the devotion oL,Marv to In r 
husband's interests. Upon thc*<2Pth of May 
Stafford was beheaded on Tower-hill, and on the 
morrow thiee of lus companions were drawn to 
Tyburn and there executed. Richard Saunders, 
wiio had probably been a traitor, or had divulged 
more than the rest, received the queen’s pardon. 
Making the most of what had happened, the queen 
accused the French court of encouraging many 
traitorous hands of her subjects,—of giving an 
asylum to her outlaws, who were maintained in 
France with annual pensions, contrary to treaty,— 
of sending over to the Castle of Scarborough 
Stafford and others m French ships, provided with 
armour, munition, and money ; and on the 7 tk of 
June she made a formal declaration of war,—pei- 
liaps the first, declaration of the kind thoroughly 
unpopular w ith the nation. Having obtained what 
he wanted, and earnestly recommended the instant, 
raising of "troops to act as auxiliaries to his own 
army on the northern frontiers of l-’rancc, Philip 
took his departure on the Gth of July,—and, 
happily for England, he never returned ! It was 
difficult—most difficult—to do her husband’s 
bidding; hut, with great exertions, Mary levied 
one thousand horse, four thousand foot, and two 
thousand pioneers, and sent them over to Flanders 
in the end of July, under the command of the Fail 
of Pembroke, with the Lord Robert Dudley fur Ins 
master of the ordnance.t 

Amidst tins din of war the Lady Anne of.Cloves 
died very quietlv at Chelsea. She left a good 

• Though Iho iwrnn« oftwtu tit mu wore ilotoodt e, the time w-,ts welt 
ehmrii king Wiiltp had aimed m the bei'inning’ot Man’ll* Muf- 
loiri (’nine over at the end nl the ••ame month , and lie mstantl) 
out let tern, and hills, and nuimle'toes, printed and written, afiirinwtf 
the queen to he most unworthy, and that the king had brought nd«» 
ibis realm the number of !wei\e thousand S|iiuiiai<b. and that ll ' 10 
their hands were to be delweml twehe ol the st’.onyifl hold* to this 
lealm — Stnti. 

f Mow.—Hohiiidied. 
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imttie belli ml her ambng the people, and was buried 
like a princess royal in Westminster Abbey. 

• ■ j,hc was,” says Holinshed, “a lady of right 
commendable regard, courteous, gentle, ft good 
lioirtekeeper, and very bountiful to her servants.” 

Having joined the hands of Flemings, Germans, 
Italian;-, Dalmatians, Illyrians, Croats, and others, 
that. lornied the. army of King Philip, the. English 
matched with this mixed host, under the supreme 
command of Elizabeth's rejected suitor, the Duke 
,,t Savoy, one of the most approved captains of 
those tunes ; and they soon distinguished llicm- 
s, Ives hy their braveiy in a tierce battle under the 
,1 alls of St. Quintal, where many of the chief 
nobility of France were either slam or taken pii- 
soiiers ; and such a consternation wasspie.ad among 
1 1 in pi each, that it was thought hy many that 
Pluhp might, have taken Paris had he marched 
immediately upon it. Put Philip was always wary 
.nal cautions; nor does he appear ever to have 
i oiitcniplatcd the doing of much more than the 
forcing ol the Duke of Guise to come out of Italy, 
lie sate down before the tow it ol St. Quintal, which 
made a gallant resistance for seventeen days, 
dining winch the French had time to fortify Paris, 
and in call up troops from the provinces. Put an 
invading army of sixly thousand men was so for¬ 
midable that they were obliged even to recall the 
Duke of Guise, and, as Philip had calculated, that 
crucial, who had advanced to the frontiers of 
Naples, him led hack across the Alps. To pro¬ 
long the campaign in an easy manner, Philip 
onleied the Spaniards, English, Croats, and the 
lest, to lay siege to I lam and Caltelet, which 
places they took, and then, on the approach of 
winter, they retiied into quarters in Plunders. 
P hen the news of the great victory of St. Quiu- 
tm reached England, which gained nothing by 
it. Maty caused processions to be, everywhere, 
made, and 7’c Jjrum to be, sung, giving all laud 
and praise to Almighty God; “and m the streets 
of every city mid town of the realm were made, 
bonfires, with great rejoicing : which sudden glad¬ 
ness turned very shortly alter to great and long 
sorrow.”* " , 

In fact, the. coming of Guise out of Italy, which 
was so profitable to Philip, was a mortal blow to 
Mary ; lor that active commander, after securing 
Pie northern frontiers, resolved to sit down before 
1 alais m the depth of winter, and vigorously, and 
"ith a large, army, commence a siege which, for 
ages, had been deemed utterly hopeless. Calais, 
"Inch the English considered as impregnable and 
•>s perfectly secure from an assault during the 
"inter, laid generally its garrison reduced at that 
mason; hut in the present year, through want, 
"t money and the efforts made to serve Philip, that 
reduction had amounted to two-thirds of the whole 
il "cc ; and when the Lord-Deputy Wentworth 
"Presented the danger of thus depriving the place 
^ 1C means of defence, his representations were 
nut heeded. In the month of November two skil- 

• Holinshed. 


ful Italian engineers, Strozzi and Delhcne, recon¬ 
noitred the town and all the torts adjacent, having 
gamed admittance in disguise. When Philip 
obtained a hint of the intended piojcct of Guise, 
he offered to reinforce the garrison of Calais with 
a hoily of Spanish tioops ; hut the English council, 
with a jealousy ccitainly not gumndless, declined 
this offer. Hut at the same time they weie unable 
to make any ready effort themselves, even when 
warned of the danger: the English navy had been 
allow ed to go to wrack and ruin:'* to victual the tem- 
nunt of it, to send the. troops to Flanders, the queen 
had seized all the corn she could find m Norfolk 
and Suffolk, without paying tor H : to meet the 
expenses of that expedition she had forced the 
city of London to lend or give her sixty thousand 
pounds ; she had levied before, the legal time, the 
second year’s subsidy voted by paihament ; she 
had issued many pnvy seals to piocure hums from 
people of properly; she had, m slant, exhausted 
iter means for her husband, and at the moment of 
crisis she appears to have (headed calling her pars. 
Iiamcnt together to ask for more money. And 
thus were the weak ganisiin and the English citizens 
and met chants of Calais left to their fate, almost 
without, a single effort being made, for their lelicf. 

A. o. 1558. — On New Year’s Day Guise cnteicd 
the English pale; and, sending one pail of his 
army along the downs to Risebauk, he, w ith the 
other, and an unusually heavy ti.iin ol artillciv, 
marched tow aids Nicolai, or Ncwnham Undue, 
and, attacking m force an outwork al the village 
of St. Agatha, at the. head of the causeway, drove 
the garrison into Ncwnluim, and took possession 
ol that outwork. The English Emd Deputy feel¬ 
ing (hat, from the misctable weakness ol the gai ■ 
lison, he could spare no assistance for the delenco 
of the other outwoiks, ordeied ihem to he eva¬ 
cuated as soon as they should he attacked. 'Plus 
was done at Ncwnham Budge, whence the cap¬ 
tain reined with his soldiers into Calais, and that 
so secretly, that the. French kept firing at the foil 
when there was not a man m it; but the outwork, 
of Risebauk surrendered with its garrison. Thus, 
by the third morning of the siege, the Duke ot 
Guise, had made himself master of two most 
important posts, of which one commanded the cn- 
tiauec of the harbour, the other the approach 
across the marshes from Flanders. The next day, 
with five double cannons, and three culvcrim, he 
buttered the walls near to the Watei-gale, in order 
to make the English believe that he. intended to 
force an entrance at that point, and cause them 
“ to have the. less regard unto the defence, of the 
castle,” which was the weakest part of the town, 
and the place “ where the F rench weie ascertained 
hy their espials to win easy entry;” and while 

• Til** whole of the blame is not to he hiul to M»r\ s gmeiiiinenl. 
The navy had been much diminished and <-li imeliilly negiet ted 
dutllig the reign of Kdwnid V I , when all tile -emtuts ol govern 
inent, hum the Inchest to the lowest, sue atMiLled to . 

Hut sailors uie supeislitions, .uni Mhiv's reign oj» ned wiih ,i D.id 
omen. *• The tire.it Hurry," which llohindied (’tils "tin iiuLtbiest 
ship of KitgUnd," was hut nt at \\ oolw u.h on the li of An"u>t, ijj.J, 
through the carelesMioss ot the bailors*, fehe is said to have been of 
a thousand tons burthen. 
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the garrison lost time in repairing a false breach 
made by the Water-gate, Guise suddenly brought 
fifteen double cannons to bear upon the castle, 
which, with astounding negligence on the part of 
the English government,, had been snll'ered to fall 
into such decay that it tottered at the first cannon 
shot, and a wide breach was made in it before 
evening. When that was done, Guise detached 
one body to occupy the ipiav, and another, under 
Strozzi, to effect a lodgement on the other side of 
the harbour; but Strozzi was beaten back with 
loss. About eight in the evening;, at ebb tide, de 
Grnmniont was thrown forward with some three 
hundred harqucinisiors to reconnoitre the great 
breach in the castle. The ditch was broad and 
deep, but the water was low, having been partially 
drained off, and the French bad biought up bv sea 
a great quantity of hurdles and other materials to 
facilitate the passage.. Upon Grammont’s report 
that the breach seemed to be abandoned, Guise 
threw himself into the ditch, and folded it, not 
finding the water much above his girdle: Ins men 
followed in great haste—-and happy men were 
they to enter the rotten old castle without resist¬ 
ance. The Lord Wentworth, as the best tiling 
tliiil could be done, bad withdrawn the English 
soldiers, had made a tram with certain big barrels 
of gunpowder, and now anticipated the pleasure of 
blowing the castle and the Frenchmen into the air 
together. But this train was badly bud ; the 
French, coining up out of the ditch w it h their clot lies 
wringing wet, moistened the gunpowder, and saw 
the attempt to destroy them fail. After passing 
the night in the castle, Guise sent, on his men to 
the assault of the town, which he fancied would lie 
taken with equal ease , but the marshal. Sir An¬ 
thony Agar, with a small body of brave men, 
repulsed the French and drove them back to the 
castle. Sir Anthony next tried to drive them 
from that position, and persexered till he himself, 
bis son and heir, and some fourscore oflieeis and 
men were laid low ill front of the eastle-gale. So 
miserably weak was the garrison, that this small 
loss yf nn n w as decisive. Having in vain expected 
aid bom Dover,—having received no tidings, nor 
so much as a sign,—the Lord Deputy on that same 
night demanded a parley. The French acceded, 
but would grant none but the harshest terms of 
capitulation. After long debating, they concluded 
in this sort :—•“ First, that the town, with all the 
great artillery, victuals, and munitions, should be 
freely yielded to the French king, the lives of the 
inhabitants only saved, to whom safe conduct 
should he granted to pass where they listed ; 
saving the Lord Deputy, with fifty such other as 
the duke should appoint, to remain prisoners, and 
be put to their ransom. The next morning the 
Frenchmen entered and possessed the town, and 
forthwith all the men, women, and children, were 
commanded to leave their houses, and to go to cer¬ 
tain places appointed lor them to remain in, till 
order might he taken for their sending away.”* 

• Hohn&hwl. 


“ The places thus appointed for them to remain 
in,” continues Ilolinshed, “were chiefly four—the 
two churches of our Lady and St. Nicholas, the 
Deputy's house, and the Staple—where they rested 
a great part of that day and one whole night, am! 
the next, day till three of the clock at afternoon, 
without, cither meat or drink. Ami while they 
were thus in the churches, and those other places, 
the Duke of Guise, in the name of the French king, 
in their hearing, ijiadc a proclamation, strictly 
charging all and every person that were inhabit¬ 
ants of the town of Galais, having about them any 
money, plate, or jewels, to the value of one groat, 
to bring the same forthwith, and lay it down upon 
the high altars of the said churches, upon pain oi 
death, hearing them in hand also, that they should 
be searched. By reason of which proclamation 
there was made a great and sorrowful offertory. 
And while they were at this offering within the 
churches, the Frenchmen entered into their housed 
and rifled the same, where wots found inestimable 
riches and treasure, especially of oidnanec, arnmui, 
and other munitions. Tints dealt, the French with 
the English in lieu and recompense of the like 
usage to the French w hen the forces of King Philip 
prevailed at St. Quint in ; where, not content w ith 
the honour of victory, the English, m sacking the 
town, sought, nothing mine than the satisfying of 
their greedy vein of coyetousness, with an extreme 
neglect of all moderation. . . . About two oi 

the clock next day at afternoon, being the 7t,li of 
January, a great number of the meanest sort yveic 
suffered to pass out of the toxvn in safety, bring 
guarded tluough the army xvitli a number of Scot¬ 
tish light horsemen, wlm used the English very 
well and trivially ; and after this, every day lor 
the spare of three or four days together, there xvcrc 
sent away divers companies of them till all were 
avoided, those only excepted that were appointed 
to he reserved for prisoners, as the Lord \Wni- 
yyorlh and others. There were in the town of 
Calais 500 English soldiers ordinary, and no 
more: and of the loxvtisiuen not fully 200 lighting 
men (a small garrison for the, defence of such a 
toxvn), aVid there xvcrc in the whole number oi 
men, women, and children (as they were accounted 
xvhen they went out of the gate) 4200 persons.” 

Thus xvas lost, in eight days, the town of Calais, 
wifich had cost Edward 111. an obstinate siege oi 
‘more than eleven months, and which the English 
had kept through all the varieties of their fortune 
for 211 years. When it xvas too late, some troops 
and ships w ere collected at Dover for its relict; 
“ hut such terrible tempests then arose and con¬ 
tinued without abatement lor four or five days 
together, that the like had not been seen before hi 
remembrance of man ; wherefore some said that, 
the same xvas done by necromancy, and that the 
devil w'tts raised up, and become French; the 
truth whereof is known to God.”* Such of the 
queen’s ships as tried the passage were so shaken 
and torn xvith violence of weather, that they were 

• Grnfloii. 
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(diet'd to nl urn with gicat dancer, awl with tint 
loss of nil then tackle and fmnituH'. 11 tins tcin- 
pesluou- weather had not chanced it was thought 
that (lift 1 111 u 1)t have attempted to recover Calais, 
and to one some succour to Guisnes and I lam. 

“ So soon as this l)uhe ot Guise, central y to all 
dptelation, had in so few days gamed this strong 
town ol Calais (iifine thought impiegnable), and 
had put the same in such order as host st Pined lor 
his ailvantage, proud of the spoil, and pressing 
forward upon Ins sudden fortune, without giving 
long Jimc to the residue of the captains'o) the toits 
theie, to breathe upon their business, the Kith day 
"I the said month, with all provision requisite tor a 
siege, he inarched with Ids annv Ironi Calais unto 
the town and fort of Guisnes, five miles distant 
from thence.”* Though miserably fortified, tile 
castle of Guisnes was most gallantly defended by 
laird Grey de Wilton, who had obtained some four 
hundred Spanish and Burgundian soldiers from 
the army of King Philip; hut in a few days the 
walls were completely shattered; the Spanish , 
auxiliaiies were killed almost to a man, and the 
gftirison forced their oflicers to capitulate. Nothing 
now remained unconquered within the English 
l'ale except the little castle of Ham, which was 
*■0 completely surrounded w ith marshes that the 
1'iendi would have found great difficulty in bring- 
* n g up their heavy ordnance. But Lord Edw ard 
Dudley, the captain who commanded there, aban¬ 
doned the place without regard to the honour of 
urnis, the night after the surrender of Guisnes, 
aml^ fled with his small garrison into Flanders. 

‘ Now seemed every day a year to the French 

* Grafton. 


king, until he personally had visited Calais and 
his new conquered count) v ' v heicknc, about the 
end ol .lanuarv afoiesaid, he took his vovage thi¬ 
ther, accompanied with no small numbci of his 
nobility.”* The grief of the English court, and 
the vexation of the people, were as great as the jov 
and triumph ol the French. \ el, except as a 
humiliation to military fame, and as a blow to 
national pride, the loss was not so si lions. Calais, 
indeed, had been reckoned as “ one of the eyes ol 
England,” hut if was an eye constantly in pain 
and peril, costing immense sums for us e.ue and 
cuie ; and it was soon seen that England could 
see very well without it. Its importance as a 
mart was, indeed, wholly fictitious; and it. was 
always a temptation to continental wars and inva¬ 
sions, liy oifeung an easy entrance into Fiance. 
If lie had not been opposed by a public ptcjudiec 
and the temper of Henry VII1 , Cardinal Wolscy, 
it is said, would have sold Calais to its rightful 
owners—glad to have his country rid of it, in any 
way that did not imply weakness or dislmnoui .f- 
In very brief time, when better days came with 
Elizabeth, it was seen that English ships and Eng¬ 
lish sailors were quite capable of guarding those 
narrow seas, without our having to support, at an 
enormous expense, a fortress cm the opposite 
shores. Of course the weight of these reasons was 
not felt at the time—lior, indeed, till long after. 
The people murmured and lamented, nod the go¬ 
vernment was disgraced and depressed m the ex¬ 
treme by this result of a war which they had 
engaged in without justice or reason. At the same 
time the Scots, acting on the usual impulse from 

* Grafton. t Southey's Naval History. 
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France, began to stir upon the borders. After the 
peace, which we have mentioned in the preceding 
reign, the Queen-dowager Mary of Guise made a 
journey to France, can ring with her many of the 
principal Scottish nobility. Siie visited her 
daughter Mnrv and her relations, and arranged a 
grand political plan, by which, on her return, 
though not without difficulty, the Karl of Arran 
was induced to resign the whole government of 
the kingdom into her hands.* On the 12th of 
April, 1554, she assumed the name of Regent. 
In this capacity she acted chietfv under the. 
guidance of d’Otsel, a Frenchman of great ability, 
llei government, upon the whole, was judicious and 
beneficial to Scotland; it would have been more 
so had the Regent not been obliged to make sacrifices 
to the politics, religion, and interests of her family 
and friends in France. When Mary declared war 
m the preceding year, the French court required 
the Queen-Regent of Scotland to make a diversion 
in their favour. She summoned a convention at 
Newhottle, and requested the states to concur in a 
declaration of hostilities against England; but the 
Scottish nobles, in part from a jealousy of the 
Fiench, m part from their conviction that the war 
would be unprofitable, refused their assent. Upon 
this, having tecouise to stratagem, she ordered 
d'OiM -1 to begin some fortifications at Eyemouth. 
As this was upon ground mentioned in the last 
treaty wnli Edward, part of the gartison of Ber¬ 
wick made an inroad to prevent the erection of the 
works. This proceeding, as she. had calculated, 
exasperated the Scottish people, who anon reta¬ 
liated in their own fashion bv making forays into 
England, without waiting or caring for any decla¬ 
ration or ordeis from the government. Hut when 
D’Oisel, in person, undertook lhe siege of the 
castle of Wark, the council ptevented him, and, 
not only recalled lnm, but gave him a sharp re¬ 
buke. 

“ After the French king’s departure from Calais 
lie made great baste for the accomplishment of the 
marriage before, moved between Francis his eldest 
son, called the Dauphin, and Mary Stuart, daughter 
and sole heir of James V., late King of Scotland. ”f 
The great political importance of tins match will be 
developed in the following reign. For the present 
it wiUsnlliee to state that Mary Queen of Scots, 
in the sixteenth year of her age, was united to a 
sickh, silly boy, a few months younger than herself, 1 
ami that the memorable marriage was solemnized 
in the city of Paris on the 24tll day of April (1558) 

with most magnificent pomp anti triumph, 
being honoured with the presence of the most part 
ol the princes, prelates, lords, and barons of both 

• Avian hail been yiaUluNl with Fieticli pcnsiouM, with the ln^h- 
soumliiiy title ot 1) it Up ol (_ h audlwu unit, stud with si }>ul>lic nckuow- 
ledym.nt ol’ his iiylit iu licit lion (alter the young Maty) to the 
Scottish throne lliis |>aluy oiuti hud also thtm^lit it expedient to 
li t-j'.uu that in* seicre uivosiij'.uion of his management of n flair*, 
and ol the public purse, while ltegent. should be made bv Ins wp. 
ecs-or in tin* ii^eticy. Allan's brothei, the piimnte of 'Scotland, 
called him a tool lor thus rescuing tins government “ when noLlim# 
stood ln*i ween him and the ciown but the life of a tiuUui! mrl.*’— 
S>u train; Scull, Util. Scot. 
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the realm=, as if it were for a confirmation of this, 
new alliance.”* Before this great event, but at u 
time when it was known it would take place, and 
when the nation was smarting with the pang of 
the recent loss and disgrace at Calais, Queen Maty 
summoned a parliament that she might implore for 
more money. This parliament met, mid the mem¬ 
bers being evidently excited by a passionate desim 
to recover Calais, or to vindicate the honour of the 
national arms by giving some notable defeat to the 
French, without making any reflections on the 
arbitrary methods recently resorted to by the 
queen for the raising of money, they proceeded to 
vote her a fifteenth, a subsidy of 4s. in the pound 
on land, and 2 s. 81 /. on goods, to be paid in four 
years, by equal instalments. From this liberal 
parliament the queen turned to the clergy, who 
readily granted her 8 ,v. in the pound, to be paid m 
the like manner in four years. There was, how¬ 
ever, some opposition in the Commons to the 
passing of an act confirming all the sales and giaiifc 
of crown lands which the queen had made, <ti 
which she might make, for seven years to come 
Hut the bill was passed, and one Copley, a mem¬ 
ber of the Lower House, was put under at rest loi 
his opposition to it. With the money thus raised 
Mary, “who was a princess of heart and courage 
more than commonly is m woman-kind, thought 
herself so much touched in honour by the loss if 
her said town and possessions on that side the sea, 
as she counted her hie irksome until the same 
were cither recovered again or the loss redubbed! 
with some like victory against the. French else¬ 
where. ”+ Site therefore hired a number of ships, 
anil dispatched a fleet of upwards of a bundled 
sail of all sizes, but chiefly small, under the High 
Admiral, Edward Lord Clinton, who was ordered in 
join King Philip's squadron, and while the French 
king should lie engaged in the field with the 
Spanish army and their auxiliaries, to lay'waste 
his coast and surprise some of his towns : Brest in 
particular, “ us well because of its convenient 
situation for receiving succours and supplies ii»i» 
England as because it was known not to be wed 
garrisoned, was thought the best mark to be slim 
at for the time.” “ It is verily believed,” says the 
chronicler, “ that if the admirals of England and 
Flanders had been present there with their navies 
us the said other few ships of England were, and 
upon this sudden had attempted Calais with the 
aid of the Count of Egmont, having his power 
present, the town of Calais might have been if' 
covered again with as little difficulty, and haply i» 
as short a time, as it was before gained by the 
Duke of Guise. But the said admiral, as it up* 
pears, knew nothing thereof.”§ But in other 
respects the expedition was btully managed : hf 
stead of making at once for Brest, Clinton and 
the Flemish admiral luy to near the little town ot 
Cunquct, where one morning at break of day they 

• (Jmfton 

i Kedubbed, made up, from the old French redouber • 

t Holunhed. 

§ llolmshetl.—Uraftou.—Southey’s Navalllistory. 
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sounded their trumpets, “as the manner ■was,” 
and, “ with a thundering peal of great guns," 
awoke the poor inhabitants. They landed with 
little or no opposition, and, mastering the town, 
“ put it to the saekage, with a great abbey and 
muny pretty towns and villages thereabouts, where 
our men found great store of pillage and good 
booties.”* After this inglorious exploit they 
niarehed some way up the country, burning more 
villages and houses; and tl;cu the Knghsh re¬ 
heated to the sea side, where their ships lay ready 
to receive them ; but their allies, the Klemmgs, 
being mure covetous of spoil, or less cautious, 
passed farther into the interior, and being en¬ 
countered by the power of the eonntiy, lost lour or 
five hundred men before they could regain llieir 
slops. Notwithstanding Clinton’s having with 
lnm a considerable land force under the command 
of the Kalis of Huntingdon and Rutland be was 
aim mod at the reports of the forces collecting or 
collected m Bretagne, under the Duke of Kstampes, 
and thought it, best not to attempt anv assault 
against the town of Blest, or to make longer stay 
thereabouts. “But yet, m hope to do some further 
exploit elsewhere, they (the Knghsh and Flemings), 
In\ hovering on the coast awhile to undcislaud 
the demeanour of the Bretons; but by tins time 
there was such number of people raised in all 
those parts for defence of the same coasts that the 
admirals afterward attempting m divers places to 
land their men, and Imdmg everywhere more ap¬ 
pearance of loss than of gam, returned home with¬ 
out achieving any thither enterprise.”t A small 
squadron of ten Engli-h ships perfmmed more 
honourable service. The Marsha! dc Tcrmos, 
governor of Calais, had made an irruption into 
Flanders with an nrnvv of nine thousand foot and 
tilteen bundled horse, among whom were three 
hundred Scots serving as light-hortcmen. lie 
easily forced a passage across the river Aar, or 
Aire, to Dunkirk, burned that town to the ground, 
and scoured and desolated the w hole country, one of 
the most fruitful parts of Flanders, almost, as far as 
Newport; hut there he was suddenly checked by 
Count Egmont, and forced to retreat. Apparently 
through the superior marching of the Spanish 
infantry, Egmont got to (iravelines before de 
Tenues, and threw a pnrt of his army between the 
French and the town of Calais, llieir only Sure 
place of retreat. A general battle was thus in ! 
evitable, and to fight it the French general chose 
his ground very skilfully on the sea-coast, near to 
Gravdines. He fortified lus left wing and brought 
his right flank to the bank of the river Aar, close 
to its mouth. When the Spaniards began can¬ 
nonading, the ten English ships which happened 
to be on that part of the coast, attracted by the 
mund of battle, sailed up the river, opened a 
tremendous fire upon the right fT&nk of the French, 
oad contributed materially to one of the most 
decisive victories gained during these wars. The 
.Marshal de Ternves, Villcbon, and many other 

• Holiuslied. f Id. 


distinguished Frenchmen wore taken prisoners. 
Not a few of the men run into the sea and perished 
there : the English sailors saved about two hundred 
of these from drowning and carried them to King- 
land as living witnesses of their memorable defeat. 
Fifteen hundred of the French perished on the 
field of battle, but a far greater number fell hv the, 
hands of the Flemish peasantry, who, enraged at 
the. cruelty and the devastations they had com¬ 
mitted, had followed (he army of Egmont for the 
purpose of taking levenge. Only a few hall’- 
nokod fugitives escaped both death and captivity, 
“hut especially the hands of Calais went to wrack, 
so as veiy few returned tlieie to bring tidings, 
which gave such a terror to the soldiers remaining 
at. Calais that it is verily believed the place might 
easily have been retaken.”* 

But a greater piece of good fortune for England 
was approaching than would have been the recap¬ 
ture of Calais and fifty such victories as that of 
(iravelines. About the beginning of September 
the queen fell sick m a prevalent, disorder, vaguely 
called a cold and hot bmnmg fever, which appeals 
to have been nothing more than a bad sort of ague. 
This “sickness was vety common that year 
through all the realm, and consumed a marvellous 
number, as well noblemen, as bishops, judges, 
knights, gentlemen, and rich farmers; hut, most 
of all, the clergy and other ancient and grave 
persons.”f Ollier chroniclers tell us that the dis¬ 
ease--whatever it was—was fatal only to persons 
ill advanced life: but Mary had long born pre¬ 
mature!) old, and when she was attacked, her 
heart was bruised and broken. She removed from 
her favourite residence of Hampton Court to IVest- 
minster, where she lav “ languishing of a long 
sickness until the 17th of November, when, between 
the hours of five and six m the morning, she ended 
her hie m this world at her house at St. James’s,” 
having r< iened live years, four months, and eleven 
days, and lived a wretched lito. of forty-three tears 
and lime months.^ “ As touching the. manner of 
her death, some sav that she died of a tympany : 
some, by her much sighing before her death, sup¬ 
posed she died of thought and sorrow. Her coun¬ 
cil, seeing her sighing, and desiring to know the 
cause, to the end they might minister the mow 
ready consolation unto her, feared, as they said, that 
she took some thought for the king’s majesty, 
her husband, which was gone from her. To whom 
answering again, Indeed (said she), that may 
he one cause, hut that is not the greatest wound 

• Ilohnshed—Grafton. + Grafton, 

t Godwin. Aeeoitlini* to tin* very Catholic Jlixhop <»t Winchester 
(John White), who pv« ached her funeral sermon, she made n blessed 
end; and fmtn the perfect roll science m which she had aeii <1, ami 
liom the ltiwatd oouvietion she felt ot lta\ uitf done God seiv ice, w« 
have no doubt thnt she looked upon death without terror As ‘die 
was expiring she ordeied mass to be said in her rhantbei . ami her 
soul took its f 1 1I a t. at the elevation ot the host: or, in the words ot tlio 
bishop who was present, " .i« the lcvulton ol I he sacrament the 
stieuj>ili of her body and ii-e of her t'Oiifue being taken awnv, yet 
nevertheless she, at the lrist-mt, lifted up hei ejes— tw/ns'toi nuncios 
devuti cmdts ; and Hi the benediction ot the rhureb *he bowed down 
her head, and withal \ielded a mild and rIoiioiks spirit into the bands 
of hei Maker."--Extiuet ftom MS Kmieial Sermon as «nen by Sir 
Fredeitck Madden, in lntiodurtmy Memoir to “ Privy Purse Ex¬ 
pense* ol the Pmicess Maty,” &c. 
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that picra-th mine oppressed mind; hut what 
tlial was she would not express to them. Albeit 
afterward she opened the matter more plainly to 
Mistress Rise and Mistiess Clarcntius (if it, he 
true that they told me, which heard it, of Mistress 
Rise herself), who then, being most familiar with 
her, and most hold about her, told her that they 
(eared that she took thought for King Philip’s de¬ 
parting from her. Not that only (said she), hut 
when 1 am dead and opened you shall find Calais 
lying in my heart.”* 

Within twenty-two hours of the queen's death 
her friend and kinsman Reginald Pole, Cardinal 
Legate, and Archbishop of Canterbury, expired at 
Lambeth ;t his death being a much surer injury— 
—a more fatal blow to the Catholic church m 
England—than that of Mary, whose fieree bigotry 
advanced, perhaps, more than anything the cause 
of the reformation. “Many,” says Mr. llallam, 
“are said to have become Protestants under Mary, 
who, at her coming to the throne, had retained the 
contrary persuasion: and the strongest ptool of 
this may he drawn from the acquiescence of the 
great body of the kingdom in the re-establishing of 
Protestantism by Elizabeth, when compared with 
the seditions and discontent on that account under 
Ed\vard."I 

It lias been the fashion with Protestant writers 
not to allow tins unhappy woman a single virtue ; 
and yet, in truth. Maty had many good and ge¬ 
nerous qualities. She was generally sincere and 
high-minded, and shrunk from that trickery and 
treachery m state matters which her more for¬ 
tunate sister Elizabeth adopted w ithout hesitation 
as a general rule of conduct. Notwithstanding 
her sad experience ol the world,and the depressing 
influences of ill-health, she was capable of warm 
and lasting friendships: as a mistress she was not 
only liberal, hut kind and attentive, even towards 
the meanest servant of her household ; she was 
charitable to the poor, and most considerate for the 
afflicted ; she was the first to suggest the founda¬ 
tion of an establishment, like Chelsea Hospital, 
for the reception of invalid soldiers, and in her 
will she appropriated certain funds to this national 
object,?) Like all the. rest of her testamentary 

* Tlollllshed 

| Sunn* Catholic wtiters—among whom is Osoiius—have not 
licsit,itril to sn\, or lo hint « suspicion, lint both Mai} nutl the 
caulm tl vvt ic poisoned by the Protestant party ! 

} Const lint Png. 

§ See her will as published by Sir Frederick Madden, Print / Purse 
Itxjinurs ( if the faint ns Man/, /Sr For this "said house or hos¬ 
pital” to tie ended “within or nigh the submhs of the city of 
London,” lot the ‘ lehel and help of poor and old soldiers, and 
notably such as have been oi shall he huit or maimed in the wars and 
service of this lealm ' slu allotted 400 maiks per annum—a small 
sum compared to what she left to monks ami nuns—to her favourite 
tmnisteis and petsou.il attend wits. Nearly every pail of the will ih 
exceedingly cm urns and interesting. Many named her husband 
principal cxecutoi, and bequeathed linn a diamond sent to her by his 
father tho F.mpeioi Charles, with other lieh jewels presented to her 
at muons times by Flnlip himself To the most reverend Father 
in (Jod, and her right cntuelv beloved eotism (’animal Pole, who was 
also named an executor, she left 1000/. She left 500/ a year to the 
monks ot the Satny, charging them to piny fur the soul of her grand- 
iathei, Hemv VII., for her own soul, and lot the soul of hei most 
deai hnd and husband, when (Jod should call him out of this truu- 
sitoiy life, for the soul of the queeu her mother, anil for the souls of 
all their piogenitors. 

The following clause, which of course was disregarded like the 
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bequests, this was utterly neglected by her suc¬ 
cessor, notwithstanding the dying queen’s earnest 
entreaties that she would sutler the intention of her 
will to be carried into effect. 

Nor was Mary deficient in acquirements and 
accomplishments. As well as her junior half- 
sister she had received what may lie called a 
learned education; she. had some acquaintance 
with Greek, and not only read hut also wtote 
Latin, and'her lottery in that language were praised 
by Erasmus. “ Whatever she may lose in regard 
to beatify of person,” says [Michele the Venetian, 
“ is, without tlalterv, compensated for by the 
beauties of her mind, because, besides a natural 
quickness and a capacity lo acquire anything in 
common with others bevond ner sex, she is 
mistress of five languages (a tiling which seems 
marvellous in a woman), and not merelv undet- 
stands them but. speaks four of them fluently. 
These are, besides her maternal and mutual Eng¬ 
lish, the Latin, French, Spanish, and Italian; hut 
in the last she does not venture to speak, although 
she understands it. In Latin she would astound 
any one with the answers she gives and the con¬ 
versations she holds in it.” l»v tlx- composition 
of three short devotional pieces and an unfinished 
paraphrase of the gospel of St. John, Mary is 
entitled to a place in the list of royal authors. 
Among her accomplishments are enumerated em¬ 
broidering, dancing, and music. She played on 
three instruments,—the virginals, rcgals, and lute. 
In the letter of maternal advice sent to her by 
Catherine of Arragon, when mother and daughter 
were brutally separated and kept asunder, she 
was desired sometimes to use her virginals or lute, 
“ if she bad any and it appears certain that 
she wap; passionately fond of music, and an able 
performer, though when she came to the crown 
she neglected the practice.t 

In most matters her taste was more delicate.’find 
better than that of Elizabeth, and though she had 
less personal dignity, and cured not “to go slowly 
and to march with leisure and witli a certain 
grandytie” as her half-sister always did when in 
public, she never gave way to violent gesticulation 
and the swearing of gross oaths, which her suc¬ 
cessor was almost as much addicted to as her 
father Henry. But as a queen all these qualities 
umLaccomplishrnents (abilities of a high order she 
had none) were of the slightest value, and their 

lest, is touching:— 4 * And further 1 will that the body of the virtuous 
lady and iny most dear ami well-beloved mother of happy memoiv. 
Queeu ('atheiine, which belli now buried at Peterboiough, hb.dk 
within as short tune us conveniently may aft«*i my burial, be 
removed, brought, and laid tieni the place of my sepulchie, in which 
place I will my exeeutots to c ause to be made honourable tombs oi 
monuments for a decent memoiy of us.” Unfortunately the uiiginal 
will ha-* not been found, though it appeals to have existed at Ike 
beginning of the last eeutury, when the Reverend (Jcoige Harbin, 
chaplain to Lord Weymouth, made a ropy of it, winch in not quite 
complete, nor, apparently, altogether accurate w liat it gives Tint 
liUrloiun MS. in the Riitish Museum used by Sir Frederick Madden 
is only a copy of Mr. Harbin’8 copy. 

• liurtu’t. 

f The Venetian ambassador praises h«r groat skill iti playing on 
the lute, ** so that, when she attended to it. for now she pay" bttle 
attention to those things, she astonished good professors both by her 
rapidity of hand :uid her style of playing. ’ The Italian was likely 
to be a good judge of music, but it should appear that he had not 
been in the habit of hearing the queen play with nia own ears. 
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insignificance is shown in the records of her miser¬ 
able roll'll, and the boundless triumph over all of 
her master-passion.* 


Elizabeth. 


a .11. 1 558.—At the. time of Mary’s demise the par¬ 
liament was sitting. Her death was concealed from 
die public for some hours ; but, befme noon, Heath, 
Archbishop of York, who liatl been lord chancellor 
since Gardiner’s decease, went down to tin House 
of Lords, and sent immediately to the speaker of the 
Commons, desiring him, with the knights and bur¬ 
gesses, to repair without delay to the Upper House, 
.a older to give their assent m a ease of great mi- 
|ioitai)ee. Heath then announced in due form that 
God had called to his mercy the late sovereign 
Lulv Queen Mary,—a heavy and grievous woe, hut 
nbeved bv the blessing God had left them in a 
tine, lotal, and right inheritiess to the crown,—1 he 
L;.d\ Kb/abeth, second daughter to the late sovc- 
n ign lmd of noble liicmoiy, King Henry \ 111., 
and sister unto the said late queen. Not a chal¬ 
lenge was raised to tier title: the Lady Elizabeth 
vas acknowledged m both Houses, winch resounded 
with the shouts of “ God save Queen Elizabeth, and 
lone and happy may she reign!” and m the course 
of the da\ sin- was pioclaimed first before the door 
ol Westminster Hall, and alter at Cheapsidc Cross, 
amidst lively demonstrations of popular joy. The 
bells of all the churches were set ringing; tables 
"cic spieail in the streets, “where was plentiful 
eating, drinking, and making merry;” and at 
night boiifncs weie lit m all directions, and the 


* 1,1 I'UijmuPs delence of QuiTU Mart, will not stand ibi a mo- 
mt'iit iltt' examination «•! an impnitial cje. He would mlike Maiy 
:, 1 , I M *>' **«»! odU as tin* hfst of women but an a good sovereign. Sii 
!■ n-df)ir*U Madden, to whose rcscau-hew wt> hu\e been indebted, lias 
(olleetnl the best piool's ol Mm v’s possessing some amiable qualities, 
" * llt I' none but Ugois tin the otliei side will atteniyt to deny , but in 
lenuiviiio some ]ue)ii(lu es he seems to routiart olheis, and almost 
to ilfll in lows with Ins subject He eann « most o( lus urgttinenls 
l,| o lu.ieljuij' occasionally on the most doubtlul kind of evidence, 
*?tvm« ,m Intelpictatum at olhet tune* to woids and things winch 
they will siaieclv bear, and now and then thawing conclusions 
dn eetly eon. i.u) to what the promises would justilj. We would 
seal eel y attempt to delend the prejudices and the mnioi inaccuiucies 
ul * >,n, d Hume, but it seem*, to ub that gulbciem account is not 
nude of the wondeifu! quu kness uml sagacity of tli#t gieat wnLei 
and most admit able of narrators, whose intuitive penetiation gene- 
uili) made up lot his indolence in examining records and otiginaI 
anthoiitu-s We seldom take up any new woi k l'el iting, in liowevei 
lulling a pait, to the luHtoiy of our eouutrv without finding taunts 
•Hill siieeis oi louder reproaches against this first of our good lus- 
Hume, knowing that Maty Buffered a wretched state ol 
•ealth, and having other good evidence to go upon, desenhed flei as 
Ji' ,n k r “f •• wmr and sullen disposition. This, says Sir Frcderuiv 
• Hidden, who classes Hume with Buchanan and Carte as a wntei 
° <oursi! invectives (which llumo never was), is an inaccuracy 
notuiions t<> those at nil acquainted with the history ol'the period, 

. 1,1 j suppott his opinion he mentions that Mary was once secu to 
■uigli hemtily at a tumbler al Greenwich,—that she kept in her 
Nerv ice a ietnule jester (every king at the time kept u fool royal),— 
id . i <U10< * >,u * a kennel ol hounds,—that she was loud of music, 
1 Ut “Mowed valentines to be drawn m her household, and 
olTl >St * ' j renkfast w, ‘«cred on a game at bowls. But the aci user 
Uume s inaccuracy admit# (aud gives, from the plain-spoken 
eneti., 11 the bu,attest account of her malady) thut Mary, from the 
on ° r p ?S erty * f4U . neml the most distiessing erf all female dis- 
f !*' 8 ' 1 11-usuge and ill-health were not likely fo produce tire best 
ehe. ^?° rS ‘ .* iut tlum ^‘ Frederick Madden may have know n 
whl.'i i UM “ bglit-beaited valetudiuaiiaue, we much question 
of tn !!7 l ° ev P l ^ now u clieei tul bigot The disorders of body and 
}„ , _ n, . Ust have made Mary what Hume described her to be on 

innt C< T S i lun ‘ ^ u ‘ n^uutur of the "Privy Purse Expenses” and 
Smhi'ifi i i CU ?enceu of coin t holidays, Sir Frederick Madden forgets 

dinitiJ7 k 1 u ! u ) *. e 1 . irt>s tllat blazed in all parts of the kingdom 
-unug this cheeT'ful reign. 


skies were reddened by flames which hud not con¬ 
sumed lmmun victims* Elizabeth was at Hal field 
when she received the news of her easy accession. 
She. fell upon her knees, exclaiming, m Latin, “ It. 
is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our 
eyes.”t On the following day several noblemen 
of the late queen’s council repaired to her : she 
gave them a kind reception, but presently showed 
her decided preference for Sir William Cecil,—the 
astute, the most politic Cecil,—whom she instantly 
appointed puncipal secretary of state. Oil the 2.3rd 
of November the- queen removed from Hatfield with 
a joyous eseoit of more than a thousand persons. 
At Uighgate site was met by the bishops, who, 
kneeling, acknowledged their allegiance : she 
received them very graciously, giving to every one 
of them her baud to kiss with the exception of 
Bishop Bonner, “whom she omitted for sundry 
seventies in tin- time of ins authority.”+ At the 
foot of High gate- Hill she was very dutifully and 
honourable met bv the loid mayor and whole 
estate oi Loudon, and so eondueied to the Glial ter 
]louse, then occupied as a town residence by her 
friend land North. On the nltcmoon ol Monday, 
the 28th, she entered into the city at C'ripplcgate, 
“ and rode in state along by the Wall to the 
Tower here she remained till Monday, the 5th 
of December, when she removed by water to So¬ 
merset House. The ambiguity of her conduct 
with regard to religion had been well studied ; and 
it appears quite certain that her compliances in the 
former reign had deceived many into a notion that 
she was really the good Catholic she pTolcsscd 
herself to be ; otherwise it is diilieult to understand 
the unanimity of the Lords, lor the majority ol the 
Upper House were Catholics, and both the bishops 
and the lay peers would have been disposed to 
insist her claim if they had expected that she 
would venture to distuih the established order of 
tilings. The mistake was confirmed by her letam- 
ing m her privy council no fewer than thirteen 
known and sincere Catholics who had been num¬ 
bers of that of her sister, ami the seven new coun¬ 
sellors she appointed, though probably known in 
herself to be zealous Protestants, did not bear that 
character with the rest of the wotld ; for one and 
all of them, like her favourite minister Cecil, had 
shrunk under the fiery bigotry of Mary, and had 
conformed to the Roman church. Even decency 
demanded some little time, but policy required 
more; and we feel convinced that if it had not 
been established beyond the reach of a doubt that 
the Catholics had lost ground immensely, and were 
no longer the majority of the nation, Elizabeth, 
who was never in her heart a thorough Protest ant— 
who scarcely went farther with the Reformers than 
her father had done—would have left the Roman 
church undisturbed. She was too cool and calcu¬ 
lating for a zealot; and even the fate of her mother, 

• Stow.— Holinshed. —Burnet. 

+ A Domino fat turn est t stud, ct f\t mirabilr tn uh't no^tus. Tl»*se 
words weie ulterwaids stamped on licv cold coin, a motto she etiose 
foi her silver com being Posui Dcum artjutoicm vuvm (I hate chosen 
God lor my helper). 
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ami the circumstances of her own birtli, failed to 
c-inte her. “ The Romish religion,” says Gaimleu, 
“ stood a full month and more, after the death of 
Queen Mary, in the same state as it was before.” 

1 n fact, Elizabeth seems to have adopted, at the 
beginning oi her reign, the maxim recommended 
bv the most crafty of then living politicians,—that 
the Protestants should be kept in hope, the Papists 
not east into despair* Her real intentions were 
kept a profound secret from Jhc majority of her 
council; and her measures of change and reform 
were concerted only with Cecil and one or two 
others, who appear to have been most thoroughly 
aware of the fact that the Protestant party had 
become infinitely stronger than the Catholic. On 
the Kith of December the body of Mary was very 
loyally interred in Westminster Abbey,t with all 
the solemn funeral rites used by the Roman church, 
and a muss of requiem; and on the 2-lth day of 
the same month a grand funeral service for the 
late Emperor Charles V. was celebrated in the 
same place and in the same maimer, with a great 
attendance of Catholic priests, English and foreign, 
and of noble lords and ladies of the realm. And, 
yet, if we are, to believe a letter written at the 
time, Elizabeth, on the very day after these obse¬ 
quies, H-liised to hear mass in her own bouse. 
"You shall understand,” writes Sir William Fitz- 
B lllutm to Mr. More, high-shcriff of Stiney, 
“ that yesterday, being Cbristnias-day, the queen’s 
majesty repaired to her great closet with her nobles 
amt ladies, as bath been accustomed in such high 
feasts; and she perceiving a bishop preparing him¬ 
self to mass, all in the old form, she tarried there 
until tlie gospel was done ; and when all the people 
looked fur her to have oilered according (to) the 
old fashion, she, with her nobles, returned again 
from the closet and the mass into her privy cham¬ 
ber, which was strange unto divers.”! . 

Oil the 12th of January the queen took her 
barge, and went down the river, being attended by 
the lord mayor and citizens, and greeted with peals 
of ordnance, with music, and many triumphant 
• hows on the. water. She landed at the Tower; 
hut, this time, it was not as a criminal, at the 
tiaitor’s gate, but as a triumphant queen preparing 
for her coronation. Upon the morrow there was 
a creation of peers: it was not numerous, but 
Henry Carey, brother to Lady Knowles, and soft to 
Mary Holeyn, her majesty’s aunt, was included itf 
o under the title of Lord Hunsdon. On the 

* Sn Hu]|.li Smllei, 

t She „as mlrncil on llio north nidi* of Henry Vtt.’n Chapel — 
niiiiin; the reign ol tier anccoastr not the alighteat mark of respect 
wa, shown to |i-r memory by the erection ol a monument, anil, even 
at Hie present liny. no other memorial remain, to point out the spot 
u here slie lies exeept too Hill all black tablets at tile west base of the 
tnniptiimiH tomb eieeteil by order of King James 1. over the ashes 
o l.lualieth and tier less fortunate sisur. On them we read as 
fllllov, s -- 


ltlKlNo CONSottTKS 
A MINA lilt: oltnolt- 

mimys r.i.r/Aiu; tija 


■Shi bird. Madden, Pnvt/ Parse Expenses of the Princess Mart/, he, 
f Sir Henry .Ellis, Collect. Orig. Lett. 
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morrow, being the 14th of January, 1559, the 
queen rode with great majesty out of the Tower, 
“ most honourably accompanied, as well with gen¬ 
tlemen, barons, and other the nobility of this realm, 
as also with a notable train of godly and beautiful 
ladies richly appointed,” and all riding on horse¬ 
back. The lord mayor and citizens had been 
lavish of their loyalty and their money ; the artists 
had exhausted their ingenuity and invention ; mid 
all the streets through which the procession passed 
on its way to Westminster were furnished with 
stately pageants, sumptuous shows, and cunning 
devices. The figures of the queen’s grandfather 
and grandmother, father and mother, were brought 
upon the stage, and Henry VIFf. and Anne Bolevn, 
with a glorious forgetfulness of the past, were seen 
walking lovingly together. Prophecies and Latin 
verses were prodigally expended on the queen ; 
nor was there a parsimony of English verse or 
rhyme. In another pageant Time led forth his 
daughter Truth, and Truth, greeting her majesty, 
presented to her an English Bible, which the queen 
accepted with a gracious countenance, and reve¬ 
rently kissing it and pressing it to her bosom, said 
that she would ofttimes read that holy hook, hi 
the last pageant of all there stood “ a seemly and 
meek personage, richly apparelled in parliament 
robes, with a sceptre in her hand, over whose head 
was written ‘ Deborah, the judge and restorer over 
the House of Israel.’ ” Gog and Magog, deserting 
their jiosts in Guildhall, stood to honour the queen, 
one on each side of Temple-Bar, supporting a 
wondrous tablet of Latin verse, winch expounded 
to her majesty the hidden sense of all the pageants 
in the city. “ Be ye well assured,” said Elizabeth 
to the people, “ 1 shall stand your good queen,” 
—a promise which, on the whole, was gloriously 
kept. “At which saying her grace departed forth 
through Temple-Bar towards Westminster, with 
no less shouting and crying of the people than she 
entered the city with a noise of ordnance which the 
Tower shot off.”* Her behaviour during the whole 
day was popular in the extreme; and from the 
beginning to the end of her reign [she possessed 
the art of delighting the people, when she thought 
necessary, with little condescensions, smiles, and 
cheerful words. Above all things, especial points 
were noticed in her grace as signs of a most prince- 
like courage and great readiness of wit. About 
the nether end of Cornhill, towards Cheap, there 
was an ancient citizen who wept and turned his 
hack. I warrant yon it is for gladness, said the 
queen. In Cheapside her grace laughed : on being 
asked the cause, she answered that she had heaid 
one say, ‘ I remember old King Harry.’ “How 
many nosegays did her grace receive at poor 
women’s hands!—how oftentimes staid she her 
chariot when she saw any simple body oiler to 
speak to her grace ! A branch of rosemary given 
her grace, with a supplication, by a poor woman 
about Fleet-bridge, was seen in her chariot till her 
grace came to Westminster, not without the mar- 

• Iloliiisljcd,-—Stow. 
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vellous •womlt'rmt* of Midi as knew the presenter, 
and noted the queen's liio-l guidons receiving unit 
keeping the same.’’* On the Pillowing ila\, heme 
Sunday, the 15th ot January, Elizabeth was 
crowned in \\ eslmin-UT Aliliev he Hr. Oglethorpe, 
Bishop of Carlisle, unit alicrwaids she dined in 
Westmnistei Hull. Tlie eeiemony of the coro¬ 
nation was regulated strieilv m the ancient manner 
of the must Catlmlie times, Imt tlure was one re¬ 
markable rimimslanee attending it. Either from 
a suspicion of the course she intended to pursue, 
or from a somewhat tanly recollection that, bv the 
laws of the Roman church, Elizabeth was not legi¬ 
timate, or in cotisei]uence of orders received from 
Rome since the death of Mary and their congra- 
tulutoi v visit to Elizabeth at llighgato, every one 
of the bishops, with the exception of Oglethorpe, 
refused to pci form the coronation service. From 
whatever cause it might proceed, this refractoriness 
of the bishops was a great political mistake on the 
part of the Catholics.! 

On the very day alter her coronation the Pro¬ 
testants pressed her for a declaration of her inten¬ 
tions as to religion. They must have felt alarmed 
at the Popish celchiations m the Abbey; hut it was 
some time before the cautious queen would in any 

* llolnished. 

-t liven tin- Bishop of < inhale K*Uictuutl\ consented to put the 
crown on h<u head. At 1 mm coronation. llhv.ibcth, ot com sc, pailook of 
the mass, hut it appealt> hum mm account thul she had forbidden 
the ch‘\tttu>n of the host, nud that this wus ptobably the cause ot the 
bishops infusing Ui cimtu hci. By the laws of the Roman chuitli 
it was cause enough. 


way commit lieiself. 'fhe following anenlole t> {lie 
great Bacon’.-:—“ Queen Elizahelh on the nioimvv 
of her coronation (it being the custom to ride.ii 
prisoners at the inauguration of a pi nice) went In 
the eluipel, and, in the great cliamhei, one of liei 
courtiers, who was well known to her, either out 
of Ins own‘motion, or by the instigation of a .usiS 
man, presented her with a petition, and, before a 
great number of courtiers, besought her, with a 
loud voice, that now, this good time, there might 
he four or live more principal prisoners released. 
these were the, four evangelists mid the apostle 
St. Paul, who bad been long shut up in an unknown 
tongue, as it were in prison; so as they could no 
converse with the common people. The queen 
answered very gravely, that, it was best hist w 
inquire of themselves whether they would be n'- 
*lcnsed or not.”* But, before this time, Ehzabclli 
had taken the important step of authorising tin 1 
reading of the Liturgy in English, and had shown 
at least a fixed determination to prevent the Ca¬ 
tholics from re-lighting the fires at Smitlifield. 
Yet, nl the same time, to the scandal of all Pro¬ 
testants, she forbade the destruction of images, 
kept her crucifix and holy water in her private 
chapel, and strictly piohibitcd preaching on con¬ 
troversial points generally, and all preaching what¬ 
soever at Paul’s Cross, where, he it said, neither 
sect had been in the habit of preaching peace and 
good-will toward men. There was an additional 

* Apophthegms, 
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muse for the queen’s slowness and circumspection. 

the death of her sister the English exiles for 
i elisions opinions flocked back to their country 
with a zeal sharpened by persecution. Of those 
men many would have carried the Reformation 
wholly into the path of Calvin and Zuinglius, being 
<!imposed, after their theological studies in Switzer¬ 
land, to dissent widely from the Anglican church 
as established in the reign of Edward VI.; and, 
what was not of less importance, some of them 
thomdit that the republican system, which they 
had mi'ii t" suit the little cantons among the Alps, 
u ,uiM be, a preferable form of government for 
Kiiglaiid, and they were well furnished with texts 
,il Smpturc to piove the uselessness and wieked- 
el rovaltv. (n a moment of indecision the 
,jiiren had chieeted Sn Edward Carne, her sistci’s 
ainlfe-fsiuhiT at Koine, to notify her accession to the 
pope ; and t'he Protestants mint have been delighted 
, ml re-assured when I’aul IV. hastily replied that 
in- looked upon her as illegitimate, and that she 
ought theielore to lav down the government, and 
expect what lie might decide. We do not believe, 
tlut. tins able woman, from the moment she became 
awaie of the relative strength of the parties, ever 
intended to leinam in the communion of the Roman 
chinch; hut, il she had bet n mi disposed, the pope 
nrtamlv took the, proper course to prevent it. 

Ten daw after the coronation (on the 125fh 
of .lane.ai,) Elr/.nhclh met he] first, parliament, 
with a wise resolution of leaving them to settle the 
icl-igion of the state, meiclv giving out, through 
tin 1 ahle Cecil, and the seaicelv less able Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, now keeper o( the seals, what 
wrieiii i ical w i-lies. “ The creed of parliament 
since the time of Henry Y 111. had been always 
the neitl o( the court, cither because elections had 
constantly been influenced, or because men of 
ailvei'C principles and dilfeient notions .m lehgion 
had yielded to the torrent, and had left, the wav clear 
to the partisans of power.”* (I this hail been the 
case under rulers of very inferior abilities, time 
was not likely to he a change under such a prin¬ 
cess as Elizabeth. Lords and Commons showed 
a wendcifully eager desire to adapt, themselves to 
precisely such a church regimen as she in her 
wisdom might propose. They enacted that the 
first-fruits and tenths should lie restored to the 
crown,—that the queen, notwithstanding her sex*-|- 
slmuld, in right of her legitimacy, he supreme 
head of the church,—that the laws made concerning 
rp hgion in Edwaid’s time should he. re-established 
m full three,—-that Ins Book of Common Prayer 
111 mother-tongue should he restored and used 
'he exclusion of all others in all places of wor- 
s "!'■ The aet of supremacy, though the most 
i ulieiilnus or the most horrible of all to the Catlio- 
hes on the continent, met with no opposition xvhat- 
1 vn '; hut nine temporal peers and the whole bench 
'"diops protested in the Lords against the bill 
•U.ill.m. 

, Oa; ♦mlmmador nf a Catholic court wrote, with a ludicrous 
. ,at * le * ,a, l becn l * ie supreme head of the English chuieh— 


of uniformity, establishing the Anglican Liturgy, 
notwithstanding the pains which had been taken 
to qualify it, and to soften certain passages most 
offensive to Catholic ears. For example, a prayer, 
inserted in the reign of Edward, “to deliver us 
from the Bishop of Rome and all his detestable 
enormities,” was now struck out. At the same 
time, to conciliate all parties, the winds used in 
distributing the elements weie so contrived as 
neither to oflend the Popish or Lutheran, nor the, 
Calviinstie or Zuiugliean communicant. A rubric 
directed against, the doctrine of the real pri sence 
was omitted, to the avoidance of the long-standing 
and hitter controversies on this head.* 

One of the first measures taken up by Queen 
Marv had been to vindicate the fame of her mother 
Cathciine of Arragou and her own legitimacy; and 
it was expected that Elizabeth, if only out of (ilia! 
revel cnee, would pitiv.:. the same course for her 
mother. Anno Bolexn, who, as the law stood, had 
never been a law fill wife ; hut she carefully avoided 
all discussion on I his point, and satisfied herself with 
an aet declaratory, in general terms, of her right of 
succession to the throne, in which act. all the bishops 
agreed. Ac's were passed lostoriug to the crown the. 
htkt-fniiis and ten!Iis, anil empoweung the queen 
upon the avoidance of liny bishopric, to exchange 
her tenths and parsonages appropriate within the 
diocese for an equivalent portion of the landed 
estates belonging to the see. But the more, active 
ul the Protestants were cheeked and disappointed 
wlien they brought a lull into the (.'ominous for the 
restoration to their sees of Bishops Barlow, Score, 
and Covcidale; ftnotliei, for the revival of (miner 
statutes, passed m the leign of Edward VI., au¬ 
thorising the eiown to nominate a commission tor 
drawing up a complete body nl Church of Eng¬ 
land canon law ; and a third for the restoration of 
all such elerguneii as had been (h prived for 
marriage duimg the late uign. The last lull was 
given up by command of Elizabeth lietscll, vvlm 
was not Protestant enough to overcome a prejudice 
against mauled puests, and who, to the end of her 
<la\s, could never reconcile herself to married 
bishops.J- The two other lulls also failed, lor the 
bishops whom it was proposed to restore were 
mairied men ; and as for the commission for a 
canonical code, Elizabeth entertained a salutary 
dread of the zealots. It was not possible altogether 
to avoid leernnination. Nor did the Catholics— 
now the weaker party—on all occasions submit in 
silence to such castigation. I)r. Story, who had 
a 'ted as royal proctor in the proceedings against. 
Crannier, and who had given oilier proofs of Ins 
zeal and intolerance, had the boldness to lament, 
that lie and others had not. been more vehement m 
executing the laws against, heresy. “ It was my 
counsel,” said this dought.v priest, “ that heretics 
of eminence should be plucked down as well as 
the ordinary sort, nor do I see anything in all 

* llurnet.—Stiype—Blunt. 

1 Ilaiunyton, in ins “Burt Ww,” «u\« f “C.Hrm jiwifm. and 
MiRict imcs mi paribus* too, she pitferreii the single man be lore the 
mametl.* 
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those affairs which ought to make me feel shame 
or sorrow. My sole grief, indeed, is, that we 
laboured only about the little twigs : we should 
have struck at the roots.” It was understood that 
he meant hereby—what, indeed, had been proposed 
by several—that Elizabeth should have been re¬ 
moved out of the way while her sister lived. Soon 
after delivering this speech l)r. Story escaped out 
of the kingdom, and fixed himself at Antwerp 
under the protection of the Spaniards. There he 
ought to have, been left, particularly as his notions 
were every dav becoming less dangerous ; but 
Elizabeth caused him to he kidnapped, to he 
brought over to England by stratagem, and executed 
ns a traitor—-a proceeding as base as that of her 
sister Mary with regard to that zealous Protestant 
refugee Sir John Cheke. Bishop Bonner, not¬ 
withstanding the unequivocal marks of the, queen's 
displeasuie, attended at -bn- post in parliament, 
and even presented to the land Keeper Bacon 
certain articles drawn up by the convocation, mid 
endeavoured, in part by ingenious compromises, 
in part by more open proceedings, to limit the 
authority of the queen, and maintain that of the 
pope, in matters of faith and ecclesiastical disci¬ 
pline. Bacon received the said articles courteously, 
but no further notice was taken of them, and the 
convocation, after a series of adjournments, sepa¬ 
rated in dismay.* The way in which the puiiiu- 
ment had recognised her title was highly satis¬ 
factory to Elizabeth ; but they were less fortunate 
in their treatment of another high question. In 
the course of this session a deputation was sent to 
her majesty bv the Commons with an address, 

‘ the principal matter whereof most specially was 
to move her grace to marriage, whereby to all their 
comforts they might enjoy the royal issue of her 
body to reign over them.” Elizabeth iceeived the 
deputation in the great gallery of her palace at 
Westminster, called the Whitehall; and when the 
Speaker of the House of Commons had solemnly 
and eloquently set forth the message, she delivered 
a remarkable answer—the first of her many public 
declarations of her intention to live and die a 
virgin queen :—“ From my years of understand¬ 
ing, knowing myself a servitor of Almighty God, I 
chose this kind of life, in winch 1 do yet live, as a 
life most acceptable unto him, wherein I thought 
I could best, serve him, and with most quietness do 
my duty unto him. From which my choice, if 
either ambition of high estate offered unto me by 
marriages (whereof 1 have iccords in this pre¬ 
sence), the displeasure, of the prince, the eschewing 
the danger of mine enemies, or the avoiding the 
peril of death (whose messenger, the prince’s indig¬ 
nation, was no little time continually present be¬ 
fore mine eyes, by whose means if I knew, or do 
justly suspect, 1 will not now utter them ; or, if the 
whole cause were my sister herself I will not now 
charge the dead), could have drawn or dissuaded 
me, I had not now remained m this virgin’s estate 
wherein you see me. But so constant have I 

• Ilolitiblied.—Rtn pc.—Burnet. 


always continued in this my determination that 
(although my words and youth may seem to some 
hardly to agree together), yet it is true that to tins 
day 1 stand free from any other meaning that 
either I have hail in times past or have at this 
present. In which state and trade of living when-- 
with I am so thoroughly acquainted God hath so 
hitherto preserved me, and hath so watchful an 
eye upon me, and so hath guided me and led me 
by the hand, as rny e full trust is, lie will not sutler 
me to go alone.” After these somewhat round¬ 
about, ambiguous, and ascetic expressions—which 
were anti-Protestant inasmuch as they ..showed a 
preference for a single life—she gave the Commons 
a foretaste of that absolute and imperative tone 
which she soon adopted :—‘‘The manner of your 
petition,” said she, “ I do like, and take in good 
part, for it is simple and containeth no limitation 
of place or person. If it had been otherwise I 
must have mtsliked it. very much and thought it m 
you a very great presumption, being unfit and 
altogether unmeet to require, them that may com¬ 
mand.” In still plainer terms slie tolil them that 
it was their duty to obey, and not to take upon 
themselves to bind and limit her in her proceedings, 
or even to press their advice upon her. As il 
doubting whether the Commons would rely on her 
determination of never manymg, she assured them 
that at all events she would never choose a hus¬ 
band but one. who should be as careful for the realm 
and their safety as she herself was ; and she made 
an cud of a very long speech by saying,- And 
for me it shall be sufficient that a marble store 
declare that a queen, having reigned such a time, 
lived and died a virgin.”* 

At this moment Elizabeth had received one 
matrimonial proposal, the strangest of the many 
that were made to her! When she announced to 
King Philip the death of his wife and her own 
accession, that monarch, regardless of ciuAmeal 
laws, made her an instant offer of his own hand; 
for, so long as he could obtain a hold upon Eng¬ 
land, he cared little w hether it was through a Mary 
or an Elizabeth. With a duplicity which was the 
general inle of her conduct she gave Philip il 
certain degree of hope, for she was very anxious to 
recover Calais through his means, and England 
was still involved in a war both with France, and 
Scotland on his account. It, would besides have 
been dangerous to give the Spaniard any serious 
offence at this moment. 

On the 8th of May Elizabeth’s first parliament 
was dissolved, and, on the 15th of the same month, 
the bishops, deans, and other churchmen ot note, 
were summoned before the queen and her privy 
council, and there admonished to make themselves 
and their dependants conformable to the statutes 
which had just been enacted. Archbishop Heath 
replied by reminding her majesty of her sistn s 
recent reconciliation with Rome, and ot her ow n 
promise not to change the religion which sin' 
found by law established', and he told her that 
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liis conscience would not suffer him to obey her 
present crmmiiuids. All the bishops took precisely 
die smie course as Heath; and the government, 
winch evidently had expected to win over the 
umjoiitv of them, was startled at. their unanimous 
opposition. To terrify them into compliance, cer¬ 
tain papers, which had been sealed up in the royal 
cloM'l. at the death of the late queen, were pro¬ 
dded bv advice of the Earl of Sussex; and these 
documents, which had lain dormant during two 
shin t i oiens, were found, or were made, to contain 
proofs that Ilealli, Homier, and Gardiner, during 
die protettorate ol Somerset, had earned on secret 
liiirmiies with Koine, with the view of overthrow- 
me the Enahsh government of that. time. But 
(Ins was a weak resource : the bishops, feeling 
tic inselves ; ci eeiicd by two general pm dons from 
the crown, continued as firm as ever ; and the council 
v iselv drtei niiiied that those papeis could not fairly 
hr acted upon, and resolved to proceed merely 
upon the oath of supienmev, which they saw the 
inflates uric determined to icfiise at all costs. It 
appom.s that tins oath was first ofl’eied to Bonner 
no the .'itMil of May. Bonner refused to swear, 
ttpoll which pioceeilings were instituted to deprive 
lino ol his bishopric. In the com sc of a few 
months the oath was tendered to the rest, and they 
all refused it most decidcdlv, With the single excep¬ 
tion ol Kitchen, Bishop o! Banditti', who had held 
lh.it sc : mce la in, thuuigh all changes, and who 
w as delei mined to keep it. “ A considerable num¬ 
b'd o[ suboidniutc church dignitanes were, also 
depnved b\ means of this test ; hut the gnat body 
of the cletgv eomplted when, in the course of the 
fuiimiei, the queen appointed a general visitation 
t” compt 1 the observance of the new Protestant 
foriiiiihuies. By a measure even more politic 
than it was liberal, pensions were reserved for 
those who quitted their benefices on •account of 
religion. Many of the exiles during the Marian 
peiseeution now obtained good livings, and the 
vacant bishoprics were mainly tilled bv the more 
learned members of ibis body. Before the end of 
I.VVJ the English church, so long contended for, 
"as lost tor ever to the l’apists.t In the course of 
the same year the two statutes, commonly de¬ 
nominated the Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity, 
"cm converted into the firm basis of that restrictive 
code of laws which, for more than two centuriPs, 

KitcI k'ii, wlm \wife orif'innllv a Benedictine monk, always be- 
‘"'••(t oi j,i uccoiditig to'the last act of pailiament, which 
the last , minciation of the royal will. In thn time ofllemy 
, 1,1 » w heu he received the nee,he pioles- ed the mitigated Romanism 
y' 1 h y ,ll <d monarch; in the time of Edward VI he became a com- 
I’eie 1‘iolcstant, arid when Mary came to the crown lie turned hack. 
" Hie point fiom which he had originally utarted, and became once 
’ M, ie a ihor<m»h l'apisl Now he turned l’uitestant again, and was 
k< ei * ll,c l,,sho P ric of I.andaff to the year lfiM, when he 

t i’ninet—Slrype.—Sonnies.-—Blunt.—Hallnm. It appears from 
!>'■ reymit of the ecclesiastical visitois that only about one hundred 
Me U 1 "i* k iU,< * ‘‘‘l^'ty palish priests resigned their bonetices or were 
nt 'T. of l ' lem at 'bl* period of change. But in the course 

J •*'" Verna many others resigned or wuie duvet) trom their posts 
1 ti>e people, as by the govei innent. “ It may be added, 
t ie '» Hallnm, “ that the visitor* now restored tlie mnnied 

"taif'i V 10 *‘ad been dispossessed in the preceding ruigii, which 
, ' 1 r °”rse considerably augment the xmmbci of sufferers for 
1 *1 MJ > '-Const. Hist. 
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pressed so heavily upon the adherents to the Roman 
church. The. first was accompanied by an oath 
which no conscientious (.'nlhulic could take, all 
that class being hound to believe that, in spiiitual 
matters at least, the pope and the ancient councils 
of the church weie supreme over every lay sove¬ 
reign ;** and yet to refuse this oath was to forfeit 
all hope of rising in the state, and to lose one's 
rights as a citizen, while to challenge the. supie- 
maey was highly penal, and in certain cases trea¬ 
sonable. 

The second statute trenched more on the natural 
rights of conscience : it prohibited, under pain of 
forfeiting goods and chattels for the first offence, of 
a year’s imprisonment for the second, and of im¬ 
prisonment for life for the third, the using of any 
hut the established liturgy of the church of Eng¬ 
land ; and it moreover imposed a fine of 1,5. on 
every one that should .m.-ent himself from the only 
true Protestant church on Sunday and holidays.f 
Bv this act,*lhe Catholic rites, however privately 
celebrated, were interdicted, and priests and monks 
who celebrated mass, and prayed m the old fashion, 
had a mark set upon them to he hunted like wild 
beasts. In some respects, where it was not deemed 
expedient to irritate persons of very high rank,the 
government connived at the secret or domestic ex¬ 
ercise of the Roman religion ; hut such cases were, 
rare even in the early part of Elizabeth’s icign ; 
and the restored Protestant clergy, who had learned 
no toleration trom their own sufferings, propelled 
the agents of government, into the paths of perse¬ 
cution—a persecution not fiery hot, and bloody, 
like that of the late reign, hut pelt}, minute, de¬ 
structive of individual liberty, household independ¬ 
ence, domestic peace, and too often of property.. 
As early as 1561, Sir Edwanl Waldcgrave and 
his lady were sent to the Tower for hearing mass 

* Th»' oath of supremaev w ns CMiressed tin follows.—" 1, A. B , 
rlo iiftnly testify .tut] declare, that the queen’s highness is the oiilv 
supreme yoteinor of tin* tealm. ami nil other her li5»lmp«s's domi¬ 
nions ami countries, as well m all spiritual and n clv\uistu at things 
01 causes, as lent pot al; ami that no hnetgn pi nice, person, piel.tie, 
state, or potentate, hath or ought to have any juiiMlirtion. powci, 
siipetionty, pie-eimnenee, oi authority, eeclestuslu al oi spmtual, 
within this realm, ami theie.lore I Ho utteilv tenoutiee ami forsake 
all ioreiKii j oust lie tiotis, powcis, supcrioitties, <uul ant lion ties, and 
do promise that lioni heueeloith 1 shall t>e«i laith and tine allegiance 
to the queen’s highness, liet heirs and Inwful auceessois, and to my 
power shall assist and defend all jurisdictions, pie-emilienees, pn- 
vile^es, and authorities, granted or’ heioiiyitie to the queen’s burli¬ 
ness, her heiis and succchmub, or united ai.daunexed to the impen.il 
Dow n of this lealm.” 

“ The Catholics said that Elizabeth was thus making heiself a film 
lay-pope ; and there were e\piessions in this oath oj supremacy im- 
aeeeptalile to those English Protestants who had liubibeil ahioad, m 
the school of Calvin, an apprehension ot the mcrcting ot all spiiitual 
powers, even those of ordination ami pieaclnni’, in the paramount 
anthoiity of the sovereign—a state of things tow aids wlm-h the des 
potigm of Henry Vlll.aud the obseqtiimi-.iie.sKof Ci tinnier had seemed 
to biing tho relmmrd chinch ol England.” (llullam. Const Hut ) 
In the inpinctions to the ecclesiastical visitors in the sumnici ot 
1559, some pains were taken to remote these apprehensions, and 
the law of supremacy was diligently expounded Ilei Majesty lui- 
bade her subjects to *»ive credit to such malicious persons as attempted 
to pro\e that, by the words ol the said oath, it might be demed that 
she meant " to challenge authority and powei ol imnistiy ot divine 
service in the chutch.’’ The true meaning of the oath and act was— 
so, at least, she now asset led—** to have the soveteiynty and ruin 
over all manner of persons horn within these her realms, dominions, 
and countries, of what estate, either ecclesiastical oi temporal, soever 
they be, so as no'other foreign nower shall oi *mj>ht to have any supe¬ 
riority over them.”— Samel's s Tract!), Scott's Jidit. 

t Mat. 1st Eliz. c. 2. 
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and keeping a Popish priest, in their house. Many 
others were punished lor the. same otl'enee about 
the. same time. The penally for causing mass to 
he said was only a hundred marks for the fust 
offence, hut these eases seem to have been icferred 
to the Protestant lush commission court, anil the 
arbitrary Star Onimbei, who-w violence, however 
illegal, was not often cheeked. About a year after 
the committal of Sir Edward Wahleirrave and his 
ladv, two zealous Protestant hishups wrote to the 
conned to inlotm them that a priest had been ap¬ 
prehended m a lady’s house, and that neither he nor 
the seivants would he .sworn to answer to articles, 
saving they would not accuse thenisehes. After 
which these Protestant prelates add,— “ Snma do 

lluid: Hull 1 1 Hi :» j/niol in/i/lil hr i>ul lo wi/na hind 
ol Immriil, and so dinm In mull v.\ it lull ha 
kllairrlh, lir w/t/lil ijnm Ilia ijUt'i'n 'v j»n/ri/i/ii mind 
ilia 11 of inniiai/ hi/1 ha jii m r\ lit a I hr hath ran I; /ml 
Uni in- iidar In i/onr lanl\h/j>'x wisdom It is 
dishonest to deny so oh\ mils a tact, nor "in the denial 
now sene any purpose: it was this.commencement 
of persecution that dtove many English Catholics 
bey ond the set's, and gave rise In those associations 
ol unhappy and dispeiate exiles which continued 
to endaugei the throne of Elizabeth even down to 
the last years ol her long reign. Pint that peivc- 
nution would most assmedly have been ten-fold 
more fierce titan it was, bad it not been checked by 
the wise policy ol the queen, Cecil, Baron, Wal- 
siiighain, and otheis, her gieat miuisteis and ad- 
viseis, who had repeatedly to hear horn the Protest¬ 
ants tlie taunt of being lukewuim in the true faith. 
In the same vein, J hod, which saw the enforcing 
of the statutes ol supicmaev and uiiiloiuiity, the 
queen puldislud eutam nt/unrltam alter the man¬ 
ner of those uf her brother, and, for the better 
part, expressed in the very same words as those of 
Edward, twelve years before. There \as, how¬ 
ever, a greater decency ol language in several of 
ihe clauses, and the chinch uf Rome was treated 
w itli more courtesy than m Eihv,nil’s time. The 
vulgar expression “ uf kissing and hcktntf of 
images” was altered, the waul “ liahnnf' being 
expunged. The words which declared the power 
ol tiie pope in England to he “ justly rejected, ex¬ 
tirpated, and taken away utterly,” wore softened 
to “ justly lejecled and taken uwnv.” Aecordmg 
to Edvyaid's Cominands, images, shrines, pietuics, 
and the like, were to lie destloved, nor was any 
memon ol the same to lie left m yyalls and glass 
yvmdows. Eh/.alicth enjoined thut “ the walls and 
glass windows shall lu: neveitheless preserved.” 
In the supplementary clauses added to Ihe injunc¬ 
tions uf Edward, time was one sullicieiit.lv violent 
against the gtovvth nt heresies, one against dis¬ 
turbing the congregation by disputation or other¬ 
wise in sermon-time, and a third for the better 
regulation ol singing in churches. This last 
clause, which has been considered as a concession 

• ItmIt-iigiL', Slate Cagt-is. \V <■ u-gu-t In « iv Out mis of llmsi. 
two l>l-llOpN \y .ts l lit* llMltWtl (iutlll.tl, lilslioj) of I,Oil.lull, wlioll.ld 

been an rule lor const.lence’ bake in lilt* tunc of M:u\. 
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to the greatly increasing poritanism of ihe country, 
did not actually eject organs, and forbid the use of 
music and of all psalmody whatever, except such 
as was strictly congregational ; hut it diseaided the 
graces and high ornaments of the science, and re¬ 
duced church music to a very indeed simplicity. 
Another of the injunctions seems to prove, yvlial 
might have been expected, that the, learning uf the 
paioehial clergy had not, increased under tin 
changes and spoliations ol’ the church, for it o\- 
piessly en joins that “ such as are but mean readers 
shall peruse over before baud, once 01 twice, the 
chapters and homilies, to the intent they .'Hay read 
to the better understanding' of the people, and the 
more encouragement, of godliness.”* 

Meanwhile the monastic establishments wee 
universally Inoken up; three whole convents ul 
monks and nuns weie transfer led limn England a. 
the confluent ; many of the dispossessed chi", 
were conveyed to Spain in the relume ol’ Err.a 
the. Spanish ambassador, who excited himself in 
their favour, and the deprived bishops weie com¬ 
mitted to safe keeping in England. The numb 
ol these prelates was not so considerable as tnieii! 
have been suppu-rd. Tliiungh vaiious rirruni- 
stanees, but chiellv by deaths, (for the tcreiil « |> - 
denne had been yeiy fatal toeldeilv persons,) tin e 
were many vac nicies at Eli/.: laths a< ees-ioir, si. 
that (Kitchen, of Laiulall, as alieadv inetilinutd, 
lie.ng allowed to retain his. see) all the 1m hops ft,, 
she had todepnve were, louiteen in actual posse¬ 
sion, and three bishops elect. For some time ala i 
their deprivation these prelates were hit to tin la- 
sclves, and their poyertv ; but on the lib ol lb- 
centlier (1 bn 1 .)) Heath, Jbinnei, lloiuii, Tulinvdl.. 
and J’oole imprudently drew upon themselves tin' 
queen's attention by pre-cntuig a petition, in vv Iticli, 
after praising her vntuous sislei, Queen Man »! 
happy meniorv, who, being troubled m eoiiscieiu'i 
with what her father’s and brother's advisci s Inal 
caused them to do, had most, piously leslorcd tin 1 
Calhobe faith, and extinguished those schisms ami 
heresies lor which Clod had ponied out Ins vnaifi 
upon most of the malefactor-, and misleadeis m 
the nalmn ; tlu-y called upon the queen to folk'" 
her example without, loss of time, and oonrhabd 
by praying that (hid would turn her hra' 1 
and preserve lier life, and also make her evil 
advisers ashamed and repentant of t.lielr heicsie-.i 
Elizabeth replied, in gieat wrath, that these vciv 
memorialists, or at least 1 lentil, Homier, and I !r 
herville, with their former friend, ,l tlu ir <jir 1,1 
Stephen Gardiner,” had advised and flattered lm 
father m all that he did ; and she told them to bv 
more circumspect for the futuie, lest they should 
provoke that punishment which was provided bj 
law lor impugners of her royal authority and pr‘" 
logntive ; and shortly after the deprived bishop'- 
were, committed to prison. Bonner, the woe 1 
of them, was conveyed to the Marshalsca on *> 11 ’ 

* These injunction** me printed .it length in llishop Spain’" s 
colleetion, .mil abmlged in llhHjl’b Sketch ol llie lioioiiiiitln*»>- 
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‘_>OtU of April, ) :.(>(), wlii'ir ht' was kept fur more 
than time let it; years, when lie was lilui ated by 
ilrst'n, mi lbe Mb of September, 1509. The Ca- 
tlmbe w litem will not allow that the pielates were 
tilthIIV tiealeil, but at least, it is certain that no 
blood was shell, and that no faults were kindled 
to consume them. After passing dilletent periods 
in tin Thurr and other pnsons, all of them, with 
lln reception of Botliu r, were (piartered by govern- 
mi lit, apparently bom motives of economy, upon 
the I'lou staiit bishops w ho laid succeeded them, 
oi upon rich deans ot other dignified churchmen— 
an aiieiievmcnt wlneli could not have been very 
asiecahlr either to hosts or guests. The queen, 
however, m the high exercise of her supremacy in 
spnilija]-. caused I’nifostant exenmiinuneatinns to 
he is-ued against all or most o! tliim, lior weir 
1 1 ie \ e\ ei nhevod ll'om suspicion and a distiess- 
ilie - invi'iltince * 

The set dement oi' thi' national religion had cost 
Kh/irheth anil her council much mine time and 
l-fouhli than the adjustment of the tlilliiidtlcs in 
’.la Ionian i el,u ions of i he cnuutrv. Allei a little 
neiinei.oinii, England was included in a e.cm'tal 
bean ol peace signed at Catcall ('anibresls on the 
2nd of Apnl, 1559, witlmi mx montlis idler bet 
aeuasioit. r l'be oidV impediment bail been m 
Eir/.ubrlhV eaimst ilesiie to rt cover possession ol 
Calan, but, h\ the advicf ol Cecil, she wisely con- 
siulril to a clause in the tiratv which saved her 
hoiio";, lltoueh it could nut have led her to believe 
Unit any Kina of Fiance would ever have eithei 
thi will oi the powei to bill'd it. It was agreed 
that Cohns should he letaiued by the Flench kina, 
ha cm tit veins, and that at the end of that period 
it should lie dcli\cied to the English queen or her 
successor, upon certain conditions | Srotiaml, as 
the allv of Friiiice, was included m the treaty ol 
Cateau (’amble.-is, hut many points regard inti the 
Scottish quaricl weie icseived lot a tuture discus¬ 
sion, to take place m two months, and if possible 
tu he conducted and tciminatrd amicably. Philip 
"I Spam did not, for the picscut, conceive or show 
any serums displeastnc at Elizabeth's declining the 
^ 1 " l|l| ur oi his hand : be soon idler took iu wife the 
ilan,:ht'-r ol llenrv 11. Knur of France, who had 
been allhmeed to his own son, Don Callus, and he 
warmly ieeommended to Elizabeth, as a husband 
ineveiy wav suitable, Ills own cousin, the, A'tt'h- 
ihike Charles of Austria, son of the Emperor Fer¬ 
dinand. 

According to every canonical law of the Roman 
chi 11 ell, according to the notions of nearly every 
Catholic, in England, the, claim of Mary Stuart to 
die English succession was far preferable to that 
uf hei cousin Elizabeth. The Guises represented 
‘hat Anne holeyn’s marriage had never been law- 
bd -that it bad been pronounced null and void by 
a sentence of the church —that the attainder of 
Elizabeth's blood had never been reversed even by 
! l r ""'it parliament, and that, Mary of Scotland, 
diuug'h passed by in the will of Henry VIII., and 
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overlooked by the English lititum, was, 1 1 y light ot 
descent and pm itv ol both, indisputably entitled 
to the 11 11 one. In a latiil luoinent loi .Man, she 
and her husband quattcred the nival aims ol Eng¬ 
land with their own, and even assumed the. style 
of King and Queen of Scotland and England, hut 
Elizabeth did not wait for this ptovoeatuui to a 
most deadly (piiuivl. She resolved to anticipate 
events—to undermine the authority of Maty in the 
neighbouring kingdom, so as to leave her mitbei 
a Scottish nor an English throne; and this plan 
was acted upon through a long senes ot ye.us with 
consummate, and wonderful art. hut the condition 
of Scotland wived Elizabeth better than all the 
skill of her statesmen and diplomatists, great as it, 
was That country was rent by lactams and reli¬ 
gious controversies, more fierce, more detei mined 
than ever. Maiv’s molhei, the qmen regent, like 
the whole family of the Giuses, was devotedly at¬ 
tached to the church ol Koine, and, as a Firiicli- 
woiiiiin— as a mol her—she was uatuiallv the enemy 
of the Scottish reformeis, who had all along leaned 
to England, and vvh . had even made desperate at¬ 
tempts to deprive her infant daughtci ot' her ciovv n. 
There was not, and there iievci could be, any ailee- 
tion or eonlidenee between lur and them; and d 
we take an impartial view of the proceedings of 
t ml lx we shall feel it extiemcly diilicull to decide 
which parly Was the more violent and intolerant, 
and suspicious of the intentions ol the other. The 
reformeis, led on by then preachers, set all law 
andoidirat dclianes , and in the lace of day pil¬ 
laged monasteries, but ill douches, and committed 
other excesses. The Catholics still cued lot the 
stake and fagot against these sacrilegious mis¬ 
creants, unmindful ol' the obvious fact that, in 
Scotland as m England, persecution and r>nelly 
had onlv augmented the numbei ol Cornells to the, 
new docilities. Man of Guise, the queen regent, 
invited or summoned all the iclmmcd clergy to 
appear at Stirling on the Kith ol May, 1559, to 
give an account ol their comhiel. These reformers 
went to the place appointed, but so well attended 
with firmed friends and paitisans, that tlu-y looked 
mote like the leaders of an army than the preach¬ 
ers of the gospel ; and, perhaps less from a want 
of bulb in the regent, than trorn the exasperated 
feelings of their own countrymen of the Catholic 
party, it would not have been safe for them to go 
m any other guise. The result of this meeting 
was, that the queen regent, nr the presence, of their 
superior force, pledged her word that no proceed¬ 
ings should "lie instituted for deeds that wire past, 
provided only they would remain peaceable for the 
future. According to the J'cfonncrs, they had 
scarcely dispersed when she, without any new stir 
or provocation on their pari, caused them to be. 
proceeded against in their absence, hut it must 
be observed that many of the reformers were men 
of the most ardent zeal, who con-ideied the re¬ 
maining quiet under the tub and dominion of 
papists as an abominable connivance with Satan. 
Among these must certainly he included the famous 
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John Knox, the very lieail and front of the Calvin- 
istic reformation in Scotland—the pupil anil bosom 
friend ol \V ishmt, who had penshed at the stake 
in Cardinal Beaton’s time On tin: lltli of May, 
the very day after the meeting' at Stirling, .lolin 
Knox preached in Perth with Ins usual vehemence 
against the mass, idolatrous worship, and the ado¬ 
ration of saints and images. When a priest pro¬ 
ceeded to say mass as usual, a young man called 
this act idolatry—lie received a blow— he retaliated 
by throwing stones at the priest, and damaged a 
church picture. The iconoclastic fury spread like 
llames running over gunpowder—pictures, statues, 
marble fonts were broken to pieces, wherever ihrv 
could he reached—“ temple and tower went to the 
ground” with hideous crash* The reformcis of 
England had rested satisfied with the destruction 
of the ornaments and accessaries, and had, gene¬ 
rally, left the walls of the j^bhevs untouched; hut 
the zeal of the Scots was far more furious,—they 
wished not to leave one stone upon niiothir, mid it 
was a maxim with John Knox that the best way of 
preventing the crows from ever returning was to 
destroy their nests. Ileuee arose the almost utter 
destruction of some of the most beautiful ecclesias¬ 
tical edifices in the world—of Gothic abbeys and 
churches studded so closely over the face of the 
country as to excite astonishment at its ancient re¬ 
sources. The queen regent had no means of check¬ 
ing this barhaioiH spun of destruction. Sheen- 
treated, she promised, and by the end of May she 
concluded atieatv with the ivioiining party, w lieiciu 
it was agreed once inoie that the past should lie 
pardoned and furu<»tti n, that there should he no 
further persecution ol the reformed (for some time 
—-from the moment lliev were strong eunuch - 
l/ici/ had been the persecutors), and that, the Pro¬ 
testants should enjoy full liberty of conscience ; 
they engaging, on the other hand, to obey the go¬ 
vernment, to excite no tumults under the pretext of 
religion, to molest no Catholics, no priests, and to 
destroy no more churches and leligious houses. It 
was also stipulated that Perth, the stronghold of 
the Protestants, should open its gates to the regent, 
she being hound to put no Fiench troops or foreign 
mercenaries into the city. Neither party kept its 
bargain, nor was a second treaty, signed about a 
month after, more punctually observed by either. 
If has been said recently, by a one-sided writer, 
that the Scottish Catholics considered that there 
was no obligation to keep a promise made to here¬ 
tics and rebels,especially when it was injurious to. 
themselves; hut injustice it should he stated that 
the Scottish Protest nits from first to last were re¬ 
solutely bent on the utter extirpation of the Roman 
religion, and always conside.ied they were doing 
the devil’s work m negotiating and allowing the 
Catholics breathing time:, John Knox, by a single 

* " Tin'll llwre was u'auilclcu .UTiay araim-st ih,. ra (n,,. (miuil.rs) ; 
for ilowu t.H'tli Ilia ITOSSI'S, oil'-oath ilia saioh. as, looud runs and 
cornets, mill Ilia clowns, the p.iv trmr,pi|ia,l. u,a black mars blew, 
the jinasta ranted and Hail, and lui[i|iy wn, lia who not -olio iha 
house, fm such a sudden (my came never nnuiug Hie gennauun of 
antichrist within the ic.tlni before.'’— John Kn<jx. 
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blast of his spiiitual trumpet, assembled an ir¬ 
regular but a numerous army ; and now the 
churches and monasteries which had escaped before 
fell almost as suddenly as the walls of Jericho at 
the trumpet of Joshua. Of late nearly the whole 
body of the Scottish nobility had fallen oil - from tire 
queen regent and enrolled themselves under the 
banner of Knox, who, after all, was the real chief 
and leader of tins holy war. Many of the lords 
acted from a conscientious dislike of the old super¬ 
stitions ; but there were few of them whose zeal 
for the gospel light was not allied with a greed aim 
worldly lucre: and as for toleration, vvlupi u was 
not found in England, it could scarcely be looked 
for in Scotland. They marched with the hihlc m 
one, hand and the sword in the other ; and, by an 
unhappy process, they could always find text, in 
the formet to sharpen the edge of the l.dtn 
Matters vveic made much wot sc when the queen 
regent brought in fresh troops from France to sup¬ 
port her insulted and totlenug government. The 
undisciplined rabble, however, who bail not m,ule 
up their minds to die mailyis, sulmmted in Hie 
towns and places where these disciplined hoops 
were stationed, and the Protestant chiefs were l.on 
to conclude another tieatv, and to content them¬ 
selves with toleration and lictdom ot conscience 
without insisting upon the immediate and total 
suppression of papistry; but this they only con- 
sideicd as a temporaly saeriliee of principle to 
expediency, — as a connivance winch was not to 
last ; and, headed by the Earls of Argvle, Motion, 
and Glerieairu, the Lord Lorn, I'hskme of Dun, 
and others, they formed a general l’lote-tan! 
league, entered privately into agreements, and, 
styling themselves the Congregation of the Loth, 
published a solemn piotest against the abomina¬ 
tions and coiruptions of pupciy. They had never 
had so many good materials for a manifesto. Tire 
people began to complain that it, was the. iiiter.t unf 
of tlie queen regent and her family to destroy the 
national independence, —to convert Scotland into a 
province of France ; mid several of the gicat lords 
who were not as yet very zealous for the reformed 
religion were very anxious to rid the country ol 
French troops Among those who went over to 
the Congregation of the Lord, or the Lords of the 
Congregation, was the Earl of Arran, formerly 
regent, who had now for some years rejoiced in hts 
Fiench title of Duke of Chalelhcrault, and whose 
religion was of a very elastic nature. But their 
principal leader—a man of extraordinary abilities 
whatever we may think of his honour or virtue 
—was James Stuart, prior, or commendatory id 
the monastery of St. Andrew’s, a natural son ol 
the late, king, the unfortunate James V., and half- 
brother of the beautiful Mary Stuart, whom I"' 
mainly contributed to render even more unhappy 
than their common father had been. This man 
professed a wonderful zeal for the new religion, 
whereby, not less than by his talents, he attached 
to himself wh.it was now most decidedly the 
popular and the stronger party. His enemies 
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always accused him of falsehood, treachery, and a 
boundless ambition; but, acini dint; to his friends 
and Ins own solemn asseveration, Ins sole object. | 
was to promote the extirpation of the old supersti- ; ! 
lion for the honour ot God and the good of lus i 
country. 

At this critical moment the absent Mary Stuart 
bad become queen of France, a transitory gran¬ 
deur, winch only lasted, as it were, for a moment, 
mid which tended still further to increase the j 
jealousies of the Scots and to etnbairnss her friends 
her native country. Her father-in-law, Henry 
II. of France, had not been very happy ever since 
the signing of the (to linn) disadvantageous treaty j 


of Catena Cambresis, but the immediate cause of 
his death was an accidental wound in the esc 
from a broken'lance while tilting * He expand 
on the 10th of July, loot), in the forty-first year of 
his age, and was succeeded by his eldest son, the 
husband ot Mary, under the title of Francis II. 
In this manner the Scots became more and more 
confirmed in their idea that their countiy was to 
be held and treated as a Flench province m de¬ 
pendence ; and lienee, every Frenchman, every 

* Till- oirnsitiii of Ibis til anil tilting match was the relrlu.itinn of 
the ni iiutiioiii.il alhaimfs hrt\w***n llnny’s «l.» u l»t**» i-abrll.i ,umI 
l'lnlip 11 <»l* Sjmn, .mil Ilcmv \ sister Margin <t w. 1 1 1 the l)nkc of 
Sivid. Thun vme two ol LlizubetU’s olil uuitoib net lied in m«i- 
tnmi'iij. 



^ "P, every bale of goods that arrived from France 
'Y ls 0I, ^ 1 ' < 1 ’'poll with a jealous eye.. Nor did 
'anus and Mary, on their accession to the l'Yoifc.h 
'roue, neglect, to take measures for (he ie-csla- 
1 ,s ""cut ot the royal power in the not them knig- 
^ u . 11 . 1 ' end of July a thousand French 

1 lcls tended at Leith; and that the spiritual 
uitcrcsts might not be neglected, Fianeis and Mary 
"t with these nie.n-at-anns a certain uuinher of 
, ’ Mll " llox <1'vines from the Sorhonne. With these 
t * ( ln "reenients, and giving out that more weie 
die queen regent took possession of Leith 
quartered the odious papistical and foreign 
; | urs on the townspeople. When the citizens 
„ jC 111 com plained, she assured them that the 
a ‘Y" R , Was uecL ‘ sslu y for the preservation of her 
g der s throne, and that she could not, and 


would not, desist until the lords should dismiss 
theii Mined men. The Lords of the Cougiega- 
timi had of course less intention than ever nl laying 
down the sword,— their patty was daily increasing, 
and that of the queen dowager was as lapully de¬ 
clining. At this crisis it seems to have fallen 
principally to the ptcachcrs to expound the law- 
iulness of lesistanee to constituted authorities; imd 
in so doing some of them ueeasionally biuiicln d 
doctrines winch were exceedingly odious to all the 
royal ears of Europe, whether Catholic or I’lo- 
testaiit. When, for example, it was pmpo-cd to 
deprive Alary’s motlier of the regency, \\ illoek, 
one of the most eminent after Knox, said that the 
magistrates and rulers were certainly ordained of 
God, but also bound by God’s word, so that when 
they departed from that word they might be de- 
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posed. Such depositions 1 mil nut always been 
ellbclcd by find's making use, immediately of lus 
nun |inwev, lull, ns the Obi Testament prsti.ed, 
they bail, al times, been brought nlunit be indirect 
mid mortal means. There cimbl be no dimlit that 
the regent might law lullv be (le|iose(l In the sub¬ 
jects, lor she hail not sulleieil (ioil’s word to be 
fieelv jneaelieil,— she Ibid maintained superstition, 
anil l.jeete I the ailviee ol the nobility,—ami theie 
fore deseiveil to he leinoveil Irorn the government. 
Knox himself, though lie 'Mini something about 
allowing la r a htt.tr time for ie|ientimee ami the 
changing ot Ik r eoniluet and ndinimstiatinn, did not 
hesitate to give it as his ojimnm, that the recent 
1111 til it be deposed for just causes, lint the i’ro- 
te-l,mts soon tumid that the Catholics were still 
poivcrlul,— that main, cien ol’ their own coni- 
immioii, disapproved of their extreme measures, 
and looked upon their yumlpet as rebellion*—that, 
the foreign t'oops were formidahlc I'loin tile cx- 
celh nl state of their discipline and appointments,~ 
that the chief fortiissc, of the kingdom weir in 
their hands,—that money was pouring in from 
Fiauee, and that the lands ol the Coiigirgatinn 
weir, as usual, execs- ivrlv needy. In this emei- 
gnio\, when a lame poitinn of the people wits so 
emhittited with leli'itoiis animiisitv ns to Cornel 
then old political jealousies of the English, they 
icsolved to apple for assistance to Elizabeth, and, 
in order to rain her I’aioin, some of them adopted, 
for the present, the English Liturgy, a great 
political hhinder, which eolitidnited to produce 
fatal roiiseipienres, for Ilia! Liturgy did not urcoid 
with the spiritual notions of the Scots. Kliznheth 
was solemnly hound by the leeent treaty of Ctiletui 
C.imhrests to do nothin” in Scotland to the pie- 
judHi- of .Man’s lights and authority ; hut then 
.Mat \, since the signing ul that Ireatv, luid behaved 
disrespcThilly to one of Elizabeth’s servants; and 
it was known or shiewdly suspected that the Cn* 
thol ic fanatics, who mainly tub tithe councils of 
the Eriich emtri, vvcic determined, im the first 
favouralile opportumt V, to nsseit the Scottish 
(jucrn’h i lyhls, and strike a blow in England for 
Man, (hnl, and the church. We will not pretend 
to s,u that, if all these provocations had been want¬ 
ing, Elizabeth would nut have adopted preciselv 
the same hue of conduct, which was nothin” lint 
a draw in” out of the old line of Ilcnrv Y111., 
which f !I to her as a political heir-loom. When 
the matter was debated in the English council, 
there was, however, some difference of opinion, and 
a strong repugnance on the part of the queen, to 
what was deemed the anarchical polity of John 
Knox. It was u presented as a very dangerous 
example, and cimtiiuy In justice and law, to assist 
subjects m their rebellion against their legitimate 
sovereign,—that it was clear the Scots had had 
little patience, and had misconstrued examples in 
tbe table in their proceedings against the queen 
regent, whose person was sacred ; and, finally, and 
with still move weight than all, it was staled that 
England had not yet recovered from her poverty 
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and embarrassment,—that she could ill afford tin. 
expenses of a war,—that peace would of a on - 
taintv he broken if she sent any extensile mil a, 
the Scottish I'rutesliuus,— and that IT.nice and all 
the Catholic powers of the continent, in nllliyicr 
with the Catholics ol Scotland and the Catholics o; 
England, might prove too much even I’m the gn-; 
and wise Elizabeth. The Scottish lonls, or ratlin 
the great English statesmen who espoused then 
cause, putting aside the delicate question of n 
helium and aiding of rebels, rcpiescnlrd tin 
the Flench were keeping and meieasmg an ante 
m Scotland, and aiming at nothing lesy than lIn 
entire possession or masteiv oi the countn ; that 
Scotland would only prove a step to England. 
that when the J’roleslauts there were overpowginl 
the Flench and Catholics would uiidouhtcdlv ti i r, 
place Mary Stuart on the throne of England, .a n 
renew the tyranny of Marx Tudoi ; that the satin 
of the queen, the state, the church, ihe bin itv oi 
England, depended essentially on the tmil w Inca 
alhuis might take m Scotland.' Theie was me 
dcmubly much icason m this sltirthng e\p*it(oa 
It wtis obvious that a final and deenivo couth,; 
between the Catholics and I’miestauts ul ScotCnd 
was approaching. In this tlie sagacity of (Y, :t 
saw that Ihe epteen-tegeut, armed with legal au¬ 
thority , suppoited by diseiplmed Ibices, and lot 
lushed from Fiance with means of pax mg then, 
must, ullnnuiely prevail over a league who had mill 
religious zeal and the tmnullu.ny assemblage oi 
their leudal retainers and undisciplined Inughri- 
to oppose against such advantages. Hut Sas¬ 
himi, if reduced to the situation of a ITcnel- 
piovmce, and ttiled by a Calhulie queen, win 
boasted some pretensions to the throne ul Kin.i- 
hetJi, must have been a most inauspicious neigh¬ 
bour to England. It was then foie resolved 1 
support the Crete taut nobility in their stiuggk 
with tile qnt'en-U'grnl; hut. with such secrecy a- 
neither to tiring upon the Ends of the Congrega¬ 
tion the odium of being the friends and pensionin' 
ol England, nor to engage Elizabeth m an open 
war with her sister and rival. [ Elizabeth iiail 
not far til look for an agent competent to liumagr 
this business: our old fncud Sir Ralph Sadler, w In' 
knew Scotland hi tter than any Englishman, v\fn> 
had been in old times the bosom friend of tin' 
Sluttish lords m the pay of Henry VIII., manv nl 
whom figured in the new movements, bad quitted 
bis rural relnement at Ilaekiiuy on the accession 
of her present majesty, who had forthwith appointed 
him to a seat in her privy council. Sii Ralph, wl |;1 
hail begun public lite betimes, was not old, hem- 
only in ius fifty-second year; and his great talent 
for intrigue and mameuvre had probably been un¬ 
proved even by the shifts to which he had been 
put in the dangerous days of Queen Mary. H 1 ' 
was full of energy, and he entered on his new 

* Memon.il wnttfii by my Lord Tieasmor (Cecil) with bi> 
hnu I, 3th August, 1350 —S.hIUh'h State 1'apers —U:uinu*i. 

i Walter Seutt’s Hioyuiph.e.il Memoir oi Su Haiph Sadlei ) u< 
Hxetl to the Slate Pupei* and Letters of Sir Kalph Sadlei, KiHc 11 
Uttuueiut, edited by Arthur Cliftord. 
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duties with a happy anticipation of’success, 
ilie course of the month of August Cecil issued u 
commission to Sir Ralph to settle certain disputes 
concerning bolder matters, and to superintend the 
lepii.ri- winch it was proposed to make in the forli- 
iuutuuis ot Berwick and other English fortresses 
mi or near to the borders. Percy, Earl of Norlh- 
,,,,,hei hind, and Sir James Croft, the governor of 
Berwick, were joined in the commission, hut. more 
Id, {mm than lor anything els*; for Nortlmmbcr- 
|,i,„| as a Papist hinisclt, was suspected,—Croft, 
t houoB a good ollieer, was not much of a thpio- 
iiiaiM,—*aml the whole business was, in fact, in- 
; 11 , led |o Sadler. The repairs, which \u re actually 
hr: im on a huge scale at Bel wick, seemed a \ cry 
a,iicant ica-oii to account for Sadlei’s protracted 
; i ,, , and Eii/.ahilh had “thought ueeessaiv to 
l'io-,oke- i!»;■ (jiiern-ieei'iil, het good si-ter, to ap- 
j,i-. 11 ,, mme ol lu-r tnunsteis ol like qualities to 
meet w itIi ft# mud call ( Nurthuinbciland) and the 
- ,i,i! si,- li dph and Sn Janies.” Sadlei was thus 
la.main into conflict \ ith Scottish I'iunmis; loners, 
whom la- was insliut'jrd to luihe, li possible, and 
e.i.diied t-u roiii-spui-td in a nio-t coiiveiuenl manner 
with !!•'• l,,nl t nt die C-nigi'-aation. B\ Ins private 
i ow i is and instruct ions, m Cecil’s hand writ inn, lie 
V- i - mil tan ised to eoiiter, 1 1 eat, or prael ise with any 
iii; 11 (iit:i ot peison of Scotland, either in Scotland 
ei England, tor lus pm posts and the furthering ol 
the queen’s si rviee ; i -1 dotnliute money to the 
Ml .ilhrled Scots, as lie should dunk proper, to the 
aiiauml ol lliiee thousand pounds, which sum was 
dehu-K-tl to him, for moie -convenience, in ijiihl ; 
lad he u.d- always to proc'-cd u uli Mich diseietion 
-mi! sen rev, that no pint of his doings should 
awaken suspicion or impair the peace lately com 
(Inded between Elizabeth and Scotland. Sir 
il.dpli soon leporleii pi ogress to the eon! and nr- 
eaiuspci'l Cecil, telling him that if the Lords of 
ilu Congregation wile properly encouraged and 
•imilmieil, there was no doubt as to the result. 
< hi luj. anival at Berwick he had found m that 
town a secret messenger sent from Knox to Sir 
.flime- droit, (w Im appear to have been old friends), 
and by means ol this messengi r they signified to 
Euu\ that they wished that, i\!r. Henry Balnaves, 
(-' some other discreet and trusty Scol-man, might. 
1l 'lmil' “ in secret manlier” to such place as they 
kail appointed, to the intent that they might, ('Differ 
Hutching aliairs. Sir James Crnli had understood 
bom Knox that Ins paity would require aid of the 
Mueenb majesty for the entertainment and wages of 
kite,ai hundred harquelmsicrs an t thiee hundred 
hoi semen, which, if they might haw, then France, 
(u- Knox said) should “ soon understand their 
minds ” To this demand tor aid Sadler had so 
answ ered as not to leave them without, hope ; hut he 
ls anxious “ to understand the queen’s majesty’s 
plea-ure in that pint,, wishing, if it may lie looked 
for that any good effect shall follow, that her 
majesty should not, for the spending of a great, deal 
more than the, charge of their demand amounteth 
until, pretermit such an opportunity.” But it was 
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money, ready money, that, the Scottish reformers 
incessantly clamoured for. “ And to say our poor 
minds unto you,” continues Sn Ralph, “we see 
not bul her highness must be at some . hinge with 
them; for ol' hare word* on///, //tmip/i f/o-y mat/ 
hr i nnifnrlnhlr, i/i't ran Ilia/ rrn'ti r no cointrii. 
The bestowing of two thousand or time thousand 
crowns to relieve them, which lni\e sustained meat 
losses, and spent, as we uiidrrtaiid, in manm l all 
they had in this mailer, now to eticoimtgc them 
to do somewhat, and, if the same he well spent, a 
great deal more, cannot hut lie well employed ; and 
d such clferf do nut follow thereof as we desire, 
her highness, mind account that the hath east so 
lunch into the sea, the loss wheieof may he e.eily 
Imriic and leeovered, and either must hei majesty 
adventure the lo-s of money amongst them, or else 
leave them to theniseKe:, im we si e not lliat the 
mean can serve the / 'u this pail.” Tins letter 
was written on the 201 h ol August (Ib.b'J), iinine- 
diately alter Sadler's, arrival at the scene ot mtiigiie, 
and on the same day John Knox was requested to 
send Ins seeiet agent to Hole Isle. B\ a letter 
dated oil the 24th of the same month, Elizabeth 
told Sadler that, he should mimediatelv <b al out. 
“ in the senetcst manner” the monev eonnnitted 
to him at, Ins depaituie fiiim Lotnlon “ to such 
persons and to such intents as migli' most i IK c- 
tuallv further and advance that seivin which had 
been spot tally recommended unto lulu ” ,\nd on 
the same day Cecil addressed to Arran, ot Chmcl- 
heiault, a much limie leinai kalilt* leilei, w hieh i! 
should appear Sir Ralph was to Ionian! to its 
destination. “ I heseecli your (d ace,” w i lies ( Veil 
to tins noble, and loyal Scot, “at this piesenl, 
neglect, not such opporlunih ot doing good in your 
eountiy, as the like was new r ollered >1 1 is hundred 
\ears, nor per east* shall not many otkei numbed 
happen, li this time he omitted. IK peiitauce doth 
most harm where no reinedv iciunmetii. But i 
will not molest vour grace with inx wilting : tins 
one thing 1 covet, to have this i-lc well united m 
concord, and then could i be content to leave inv 

hie and the joy theieof to our po-teidy. 

and so 1 take my leave, praying Almighty (And to 
make you the instrument ot lus true human against 
antichrist, the peipctual enemy of lus deal Son, 
our Saviour Christ.” From these and oilier e\- 
piessions it. should almost seem that Eh/ahelli 
entertained the notion of uniting the two kingdoms 
under her own dominion, without any rcfeienee to 
tl)C rights of Mary ; hut the Scottish nation was 
certainly no/ prepared tor any such measure, nor 
did the fastest pace of the Kurds of the Couaiega- 
tmil dome up with if. On (he 2K(:h of .\ugu-t tin; 
queen-regent of Scotland, m the name of Claims 
and Maly, king and queen of the Error h and 
Scots, appointed Scottish eommissiniicis to Heat 
with Sadler and Northumberland for the sc. dement 
of tile border disputes, the release of pnsomi- mi 
both sides, and the establishing a sound and lasting 
tranquillity on the frontiers ot the two kingdoms, 
lire seat of ancient and fierce enmities. These com- 
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missioncrs were the infamous James Hepburn, Earl 
<>( JkitliwellJ who, a few wars later, involved Queen 
Mary in disgrace and deslnietion ; Sir Kielia.nl 
Maitland of 1 .ethington, father of the eelcbrated 
sen etarv of Mary ; and Sir Waller Car, or Kerr, 
of < letstord, ancestor of the dukes of Roxbmgh. 
On the 11 penult day of August” they addiessed, 
Iroin Edinburgh, a letter to the Earl of Northum¬ 
berland and Ins colleagues, commissioners of Eng¬ 
land, stating that they would be leady to meet 
them at Our Lady Kiik, near Eciwtck, the nth 
day of September next, at which time, God wil¬ 
ling, they would folly testify a good inclination 
to justice anil combination of amit\ het.wixt tlfeir 
lealms. The Earl ot Nffifthunihciland, oi lather 
Sir Ralph Sadler, thought (it. to piMpone the 
meeting to the i Itli of September, and the Scottish 
commissioners do not appear to hu\e been sensible 
of the Jael that, in the mean while, those of Eng¬ 
land weie actively corresponding with the in¬ 
surgents. Great caution was used in that matter. 
In conformity with Cecil's ad wee a eomlmtahle 
letter was diawn op between Sir Ralph >adler and 
Sir James Cioft to the Lords of the Congiegntinn.-l- 
expiessmg their hearty soirow at midlist,Hiding 
that their godly entetprise, tending; pnneipaUv to 
the advaneement of God’s gloiy, and next to the 
safeguaul and delenee, ot their natuial c<aintiy fiom 
the eompiest of the Ereneli nation, should he un¬ 
fortunately stayed and mteiiuptcd. Thev went on 
to say that they eoold not do less than give their 
poor ad wee to the lands of the Gongiegation not 
to sin ink from that which they had eiiterprised, 
■—not to yield to fear nor vain peisuasions,—not to 
be through false practices or otherwise utlriijijinl 
or betrayed into their enemies' hand's, but, on the 
conn ary, to me all good means to allure and per¬ 
suade the whole uobihtv of the kingdom to take 
pait with them ; “ whereunto,” says this ingenious 
document, “ tlieii natural love to their country 
ought to induce them, lather than to sutler the 
violence and eompiest of the Ereneli, winch un¬ 
doubtedly do mum to subvert and extinct the 
native blood oi Scotland, inheritable to the same, 
il the Eicneli queen, your sovereign, should die 
without issue, and to annex that realm perpetually 
to the crown ol France, which we think all true 
Scottish men should naturally detest, and abhor, 
and, while time serveth, ought to picvent and 
foresee the same. And for your help and defence 
ill that behalf, bt ye most assured that ye shall not 
lack aid, both ot money and olherwftt, out of Eng¬ 
land, more than hitherto hath been mentioned or 
primmed ; for ye may assure yourselves that, if ye 
will nobly and stoutly debate your own cause, and 
pursue your enterprise as to men of honour and 
good courage appcilainetli, as ye shall lack no 
such help and aid of us to that effect, as ye can 
reasonably require, so, rather than the French 

• Tho Hindu in which Hothwell is menthund m tin* commission is 
i.itlu-r sinking ltit(]»r dr jnobitate. >» dust tut, tt rnja nnslm vuindata 
/ult tit Irctt nmxtinwiint'i nnihi Jnroln tomtits llott/tml do mint lint Its ct 
Ctrtc/ilnnt iidmiutih —Sadler’s Statu l'.ipers &i . 

f Tins letter is in the huutluritiug of Sadlei. 
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should have their wills over you, and bring you to 
subjection, you may be sure that England will 
show herself your friend, and an open enemy to 
your adverse party. This we. write to you not. 
without good commission, and therefore it mire 
please you to give firm credence to the same, and 
to send some trusty man hither to confer with us 
in this matter, by whom we may understand your 
lordships’ determinate mind and pleasure therein 
with as much speed, as you may conveniently.”* 
But this letter was not sent to its destination ; and 
it seems to have been stopped in consequence of 
the journey into Scotland of the son and heir of 
the Duke of (diatclheraull, who hud been in Eng¬ 
land in elo-e conference with Cecil, by means of 
whom the necessary encouragement might be 
tiansmitted to the insurgents bv word of mouth, 
thus diminishing the chance of committing' Queen 
Elizabeth as a fomenter of the rebellion. 

The ex-regent’s sou, who at this time bote Ins 
father’s former title of Earl of Arran, stole into 
Scotland with an English pusq under the assumed 
name ot Monsieur de Beaufort, and he was accom¬ 
panied by Mastei Thomas Randall, or Randolph, 
an able ami intelligent agent ol Queen Elizabeth, 
an adept m secret, iiaiigues, who assumed, lor the 
nonce, the name of Bariiyliy.+ Tins Randall, or 
Randolph, alias Rarn\l>\, remained a considerable 
tune in Scotland, being, m tact, the lesulent envoy 
ol Elizabeth to tin- Lords of the Congregation, 
lie occasionally corresponded directly with the 
queen’s cmined, but more generally with Sir R. 
Sadler, who was the prune mover and director of 
the whole scheme. On the Sih of September, 
three days before the appointed meeting with the 
commissioners of the Queen-regent of Scotland, 
Sadler wrote, to inform Cecil that Mr. lJalnaves 
had at last arrived at midnight from the Lords of 
the Congregation, and had made linn “ the whole 
discourse ol all their proceedings from the begin¬ 
ning.” English money and promises had winked 
the desired client; the Lords of the Congregation 
were encouraged to strike, another blow. “ And 
now,” writes Sadler in his report of Balnavcs’s 
disclosures, “ they intend to revive the matter; for 
that. the. Regent hath not observed the articles of 
their last agreement, but hath infringed the same, 
as well in that she hath set up the mass again in 
thetabbey of Uolyrood House (which they had be¬ 
fore suppressed), as also in that the Frenchmen 
do remain still, and a more number since arrived.” 

In the armistice concluded at the Links of Leith 
on the 24th of the preceding month of July, it was 
covenanted—1. That the town of Edinburgh should 
use what religion they pleased. 2. That no one 
should be prosecuted for religion. 3. That no 
garrison should be placed in Edinburgh. A dis¬ 
pute arose concerning the possession of the high 
elmreh of St. Giles’s in Edinburgh, winch tho 
queen-regent desired to retain for the exercise of 

• Sadlor'a Skill* Papers. 

+ In the passport M. ill* Hraufoit, alias Arran, was designated as 
** a gentleman ot our gooil brother the French king;” Harnyby, 
alias Katujolph, as a geutleman appointed to accompany him. 
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the Catholic 'worship, and which the reformers 
were equally easier to occupy. But, in fact, the 
vehement John Knox was determined to drive the 
Roman clergy from every church, from every 
altar, whether public or private, and thus, imme¬ 
diately after the. agreement of tin 1 Links of Leith, 
he extended his demands, insisting that mass 
should not be said even within the. precincts of the 
palace of Ilolyrood. Balnaves complains of a 
new matter, which was, tlurf the queen-regent 
aliased the. Lords of the Congregation, to their 
grief and impoverishment. Other passages of this 
dispatch are too remarkable to lie overlooked. 
They convey a wonderfully clear notion of the wav 
in which the business was gone about, and will 
serve well in lieu of details which would too much 
encumber this part of our narrative. 

“ For these matters he (Balnaves) saitli they 
will begin again, and would have done at this time, 
but sundi v causes, he saitli, tliev had to protract the 
time m pursuing thereof, whereby they have rather 
great advantage than hindrance. One for that 
tin' Recent, bv her policy, devised to stir James 
M'Donnel and others of the Scottish lrislirv 
against the Kail of Argvlc, to the intent the same 
call might he so occupied at home in defence of 
his eountiv its he should have no tunc to attend 
this matter ; wherefore it behoved him to go home 
for the stay 1 hereof, which lie hath now so well 
oidered, as the Regent shall he clearly frustrate 
and deceived of her expectation in that behalf. 
Another cause is, for that harvest is late with them 
this year, and if they should have assembled any 
]lower in the fields, it. could not otherwise lie hut 
that a great destruction must have ensued of the 
limtsot the cai tli, which would have grcatlv moved 
the people against, them. Again, during this mean 
time they have had their preachers abroad in the 
icalm, which, by their preaching and doctrine, 
have sa> won and allured the people to their devo¬ 
tion, as lie saitli their power is now double that 
it was in the cause of religion; and such as yet. he 
not fully persuaded thereto, bear, nevertheless, 
such hatred to the Frenchmen, as he thi^iLcth in 
manner the whole realm favoreth their party. 
And also he saitli, that in this protract of time, 
practices have been used, and eonleiciiees had, 
both with the duke, the F.arl of Huntley, and 
others ; and the duke (Chatelherault) persuaded 
so far, that he. hath promised to come no more 
at the regent, nor to take any part with her; 
the rest he will refer to the coming home of his 
son, who, he saitli, may take the matter in hand 
if he himself list to he sick or lame, and 
to wink at the matter. “ And here, the said 
Balnaves seemed to he greatly desirous of the 
coming home of the said duke’s son, who, indeed, 
was nearer him than he van uwatc of The like 
promise he saith they have obtained of the Karl of 
Huntley, and be in good hope that he will mani¬ 
fest himself on their side; others also they have 
won, as he saith, to their party, which be the best 
borderers of the march and Tweeddale, which, in- 

VOL. II, 


•Red, have their preachers amongst them ; and 
though some ot the older soil do draw hack, vet, 
having young and lusty gentlemen to their sons, 
they are content to let them follow their purpose, 
and dissemble the matter themselves with the 
regent. These advantaees, saitli Balnaves, have 
they gotten by this protract of time: and now, as 
soon as their harvest is at good point, they will 
assemble all 1 he power they can make ; lor vvluch 
purpose the Lords of the Congregation do meet and 
convene, as lie saitli, the 10th or 12lh of this 
month, at Stilling; where, lie saith, they he in 
good hope lo hear of some good aid and com (bit at 
the queen’s majesty's hands, for the which purpose 
they had now sent him unto us. When he had 
said what he would, we told him, that they might 
assure themselves that, the queen’s majesty, any 
all the loidsol her highness’s council, did so much 
lender their cause, a*-lh.'» Avnuld he no less sorry 
than they themselves if the same should not, 
take clfcct, and such aid and comfort as her high¬ 
ness might minister unto them, without touch of 
her honour, and breach of the peace which she 
now hath both with France and Scotland, they 
might he sure to have, it al her glace’s hands. 
Mairv, we told him they were wise men, and could 
consider, as well as v\c, what might, be done by her 
highness m that behalf, considering tlnit, albeit, 
their cause yyas grounded upon a good and godly 
foundation, to extirpate, ulolrttrv, and to advance 
Christ’s true religion, and also for the preset ration 
of the freedom of their country, and to deliver the 
same from foreign government, as in conscience 
tliev are hound to do; yet tile wot Id can make no 
other exposition of it, hut that they he as it. xveic a 
I'm thin gathered togetliei, contending against, the 
authority : anil how the queen's majesty may 
seem to maintain them in such a case, vve doubted 
not but he, being a w ise man, could weigh the 
same as deeply as yve. did. He confessed all that, 
we Mud to lie true, and wished that the queen’s 
majesty should remain stillpence, yv Inch he said 
should also serve better for their purpose, than if 
we were in the wars ; for that if vve vvc.ie in the 
war, they could then find no fault with the coining 
of the Frenchmen into Scotland, which might say 
they came to defend our country; but now, being 
in peace, all Scotland may and doth well per¬ 
ceive that they come rather to make a conquest of 
them than for any other cause. And in their con¬ 
ferences, he saith, they have considered as much 
as vve said unto them. And, therefore, whatsoever 
pretence they make, the principal imuk they shoot 
at is, lie saitli, to make an alteration of t lie stale 
and authority, to the intent, the same, being esta¬ 
blished as they desire, they may then enter into 
open treaty with her majesty, as the ease shall 
require. This, he saith, is very secret; and 
if the duke (Chatelherault) would take it upon 
him they mean to bestow it there; or it he 
refuse, his son is as meet, or rather more meet, 
for the purpose. In the mean season he said 
they trusted, and the Lords of tiie Congrc- 
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gution were iii good cxpectsvlion, that her highness 
would comfort them with some secret aid of 
money ; and, because they had spent a great deal 
of their substance m maintaining and keeping: all 
this while certain bands of soldiers, for their more 
strength and surety, to their no little, impoverish¬ 
ing, if they might now have such relief at her 
majesty’s hands, as would keep together one thou¬ 
sand hurquebusirrs and three bundled horsemen 
for two oi three months, besides such power as 
they trust to make at their own charge, they will 
either achieve their enterprise, or spend their lives 
in the pursuit thereof, I'pon this, we lesolved 
with him, that indeed there was none other wav 
for the (pin o'- majcsiy to relieve or conduit them, 
hut with nmitn/ ; which, if it. might lie done with 
such secrecy as the case doth require, we said we 
doubted not hut hei majesty so much teuderetli 
their cieo and godly flrtiuK, as they might and 
should lade ot hei liberality mid goodness m that 
pint. And here I, Sir Ralph Sadler, put him in 
remembrance how liberal the king, her majcM\’s 
hither, had been aforetime to the nobility of Scot¬ 
land, as lie knew, and how little they considered it ; 
and also, that tlicv used theiem no secrecy at, all. 
lie Confessed it to he true ; but lie said the ease is 
now much otherwise than it was then; I'm then 
we sought of them, and now they seek ol us; and 
then, quoth lie, we he so far already mined into 
this matter, that, though we have no aid at all at 
vour hands, we niu-t needs lot mu siuetv either go 
through with it m hue om lives; and so vve he 
fully bent and pm|>.iseil to do. And, quoth he, 
for the secrecy ol the matin, if it please the 
queen’s majesty to aid us heeoiding to our desue, 
it shall be so secret, that none, except a few which 
be of the jirivv council amongst us, shall know 
mi\ oiler but that the jnrrr is levied ol the bene¬ 
volence of the w hole (’onelegal ;un.”* 

11 To come to the end of this long talk,” as Sail¬ 
in' cxpicsscs it, he granted the Lords of the 
Congiegation I'm the pieseiil 1200(1/., telling their 
envoy, that il they made a good use of it, and kept 
the seeiet, and the queen’s honour Untouched, they 
should soon have nioie. B.dnavcs returned well 
satisfied to the Louis ol tin- (singiegatiim, who 
took the money as semelly as possible.f In the 
same long letter, in which he icpurls all that had 
passed with lJaluave-, Sir Ralph informs Cecil 
that there vva re other Scottish Protestants as Kirk- 
aldy of Grange, Oimestmi, and \\ liitlaw, “ winch 
have spent nmeh lor this matter, whcieof tlicv he 
earnest prosecutors, and, having lost fifteen or six¬ 
teen months’ pay, which they should now have had 
out of France,” looked for Some relief, and had 
been put in some hope thereof ; “ Imt,'’ continues 
Sadler, “ because we have been so liberal of the 
queen’s ptuse, albeit it pleased her majesty to 

* Sadler. 

t Dm tii” .ill their talk with Mi. 1 $ ilii.nt 1 ', the V ul of Aii.m was 
in the ea<*t lo, 1 he ono not kuowiny o' tin* othci , im 1 LiIiih\i-s aimed 
at mulmyht, and the eatl thn-e 1111111-* allei, l-eluie das Inrik I (ion 
leumin^ that Raluavcs ami tin* call were uhl friend*, ami could icly 
tin* one upon 1 hi* ottu'i t Sir Ralph, when the Ihimucs* nab done, 
biought llu-m toyothei. 
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commit the same to the discretion of me the said 
Sir Ralph, yet vve would he glad to know how her 
highness hkctli or mishketh what vve have done 
before vve do anymore.” Elizabeth was obliged to 
send down more money to Bewick, some of which 
was paid to Kiikaldv, Oimeston, and Wlutliivv, and 
some, it; should appear, to the Earl of Arran, the 
sou of the Duke of Cliatellu-raull, the ex-regent.* 
Tu 11 day or two Arran was safely deliveied in 
Teviotdidc to one *of lus friends who undcitook to 
convey him surely and secretly to Ins father in the 
castle of T1 :ini 1 1! 011 ; and it appi ill's to have been 
illter this retinii of his son that the ex-iegcnt fully 
deelnred for the Lords of tin Congregation. .Mean¬ 
while, on the appointed day, Sudlct, with Ciolt 
and the Fail of Nortliumherlmid, met the ciiiii- 
missioners ot the queen-regent upon the Iroutieis 
A dispute about the winding of their rc-peclive 
commissions consumed sometime, and then, with 
proper diplomatic slowness, Sadler piocccdcd to 
business, a business w hich, like all bolder dis¬ 
putes, could be lengthened ml iii/in/lum. Dming 
these discussions Knox let Ins picaclicis loo-eon 
tlie country ; the queen-regent fell into a great 
melancholy and dtsplcusuie ; the Congregation 
began to assemble, and the Frenchmen began to 
devise means tm tbenr own defence, looking daily 
for the .Maupus d’Flbn-uf, and with linn nioie 
aid out of France, with which they thought they 
would he strong enough for the l’ruleslauK I lad 
she hut known half the treachery that was at wmk, 
the queen-regent had good reason to be melan¬ 
choly. Her neretary, William Maitland, wrote to; 
Sadler’s associate, Sn .lames Cloll, dcsjnng him 
to have no less good iqniiionof him than herelofoie, 
and nlleiing his service to the queen’s' majesty 
(Elizabeth) in anything that he could . ‘'am! bli¬ 
ther,” savs Croft in a joint letter, “he sent, me 
Word that he attended upon the regent in her Court 
no longer than till lie might have good occasion to 
revolt unto the Protestants.” At the same time, 
however, more troops arrived from Fiance, and 
more Fienrh money was placed at the disposal of 
the quid'll regent and her party. John Knox was 
greatly alarmed as to the l'noich money, and lie 
immediately besought Elizabeth to counteract its 
dangerous effects to the Protestant interests by 
sending mine limjfish money into Scotland. On 
Ill’s neent return from Geneva thiough England be 
had had an mteiview with Cecil, and evidently 
had arranged beforehand the plan of his opera- 
tinns.f He corresponded afterwards with the 
English secretary and others in England ; and on 
the 21st of September, under the feigned name 
of John Sinelear, lie wrote to Sadler’s colleague, 
Croft, a remarkable letter from St. Andrew’s. 
After mentioning the return of the younger Arran, 

* We infer this Irom a letter in winch Secret.uy (Veil requests 
Sir Ralph Sadler to neo\ertrom the e.ul two handled ciowih on his 
own pm ate account. "Tin* Karl ot An.ni,” wntes tins yient states 
man. “ borrowed of me at his bemy at LoikIoii two hundred downs, 
w hicli hi* pioimsed should be paid to urn, Mi Sadler, foi me. After 
some time passed, 1 piay von ask it til him, anti 1 will send you by 
some thoiouyh post lus bill” (receipt). 

t Knox had aimed m Scotland only on the 2nd of May of this 
pic sent \eai, 13GP, 
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ami how flic Lords of the Congregation had de¬ 
parted J’ur Stirlius* to join him and Ins father, the 
Duke of Chatelhcrault, at Hamilton Castle, lie 
passed at once to the question of money, and told 
Ah'. Necietarv that unless more money was sent, 
especially lor some chiefs whom lie had named m 
willing, it would lie impossible for them to serve 
in this action. “ For albeit that money by the 
adversary paity largely offered could not corrupt 
them, vet should exticrne poverty compel them to 
remain at home, for they are so supcrcxpeiidcd 
already that they are not. aide to hear out their 
tram ; ayd the same tiling 1 write unto von again, 
requiring you to signify the same to such as tender 
the furtherance of tins cause. If any persuade 
you that 1 Lev will or mav seive without, support, 
they do hut deceive you. II 1 did not piiieetly 
inideistaiid their necessity 1 would not write so 
precisely, lor I mulling doubt to obtain of them, by 
the nuthoiity of Cod’s word, what both m their 
power; yea, it they could have money upon their 
lands, 1 should never solicit for them ; hut the 
knowledge ol their poveity anil the desire which I 
have dial the cause piospei, maketli me bold to 
speak inv pulginent. II we lack those. Sir, whom 
in my lormei letters 1 expressed, our power will 
he weaker than men believe. Fiance secketh all 
means to make them friends and to dimmish out 
number. Ye ate nut ignoiaut what povei tv on the 
one part and money largely ollercd on die other 
{■ait is able to persuade, lie advertised, and nd- 
veilise vou others, as you favour the success of the 
cause. I have dime what in me belli that, eoi- 
ruption enter not amongst them, and at my last 
departing fioin them 1 verily believe that they were 
ol one mind, to promote the cause cuterpi ised, lint 
the power of some is such as belore l have ex¬ 
pressed.”* 

Those who take the least favourable 5 ’icvv of the 
charartcr ol John Knox can hardly suspect that lie 
wanted money for liinisell, but lie knew the world 
and the me)eenai \ eliaiaeter ol must ol the Scottish 
chiefs; and, besides, the smews ol war appear 
really to have been wanting, and the Calholi- party, 
as we have seen, vveie drawing funds fro#; France, 
For a time it was a struggle of the, purse between 
Kngland and France. Elizabeth, at all times par¬ 
simonious, was at the present poor and emlmi- 
rnssed, and yet, under the wise guidance of Civil 
and Sadler, she emit limed to send gold down to 

* S.idler At tin* end ol the letter in u rtntons pnv«tti»c 

about Knox's motlim “ One tiling must I suit o! \oii, to wit, lli.it 
< itlu t In >imi«-ell oi else l»y Sir Italjdi S.idlet, to whom I lottld not 
unto, because no ai'qUiiintani i* hath been betwixt ns, \ou would 
]»ioeuie a hc< use t'n my mother. Kli/.tibctIt to visit me, and 

to lem on villi me ftu .1 season; the eomloit ol lief <onseteiiee, which 
e.imiot he tjuiet \v itliout <»otl s woul truly ju> tiehed and his saeia 
meuts uyhtly nnuisteied, is the cause ol hi r teijuest and ol (by 
cam” 1 do not know,” &a\tt the la It tot of the Sadlei Panels, 

“ t hat the mum* of our 1 Hornier'** mothci is to be found elsewhete 
Ills tat her 1 esidetl at (iilTnrtl, in Kast Lothian, and was. its it would 
seem trom a passage m Knox’s lltstoiy, >1 retainer oi the Katlol Hot It 
well.'* lint, a< eoidin^ to M'Cric ^ Lilt* ol .lolm Knox), Inis 
Kli/abeth Howes, or Itowis, was not Kliox’s mother, but Ins tin»t| m*i- 
in- 1 , tw, the liiolhei ot Ins lust wile Matjory How is. or Howes, a \011njf 
woman of Hetwiek, who was tlesrended trom a re-peetable Ln;di.sli 
lamily The lefoimei, it appeals, always called Mistress Kll/'ihcth 
his mother. Ills real mother’s name, as appears trom the same au* 
thouty, was Sincle.ir, 01 Sinclair, "which lie wruit himscl in time of 
trubil.’* 


Berwick. Meanwhile the French furtilied Leitli, 
as il “ intending tei keep 1 hrniselv es within (hat 
place, and mi to he masters oi die chief port, and 
entrance into that pint of Scotland ;” and (he Lords 
ol the Coiigieguliuu attempted to gel possession of 
lidmlmigh Castle, in which, linwevei, they were 
defeated by Jjurd Krskme the governor, who pm. 
leased lo observe a neutrality between the contend- 
ing parties, and refused to admit either ]’roti'stiuils 
01 ('ul hoi us. “This enterpuse of Leith,” ae- 

eoiding to Jialnaves, “ itillanied the heails of the 
people to a wondcilul liatied and despite of Fiance. 
Elizabeth's heart was inllamed (pule as much both 
against the Ideneli and her eousin and sistei Maiv. 
On the “Jill ol August, a lew days afiei Sadler 
had established himselt at lietvviek, Cecil informed 
Inin that, on the Lilli of that month, the old king 
(ot ldanee) was Inn led, and the new proclaimed, 
and liu mine hut w itli the;n r viiKtomed style, although 
they (l''niint\ anil alary) have a seal engraving 
for the allans of Scotland, with the. amis and style 
ol Kngland and Ireland.” Cecil professed not. to 
know what would billow, hut lie seems to have 
expected that Francis and Alary, on then accession, 
would have assumed, among then tides, that of 
King and Queen of Kngland Five weeks later, 
10 a letlei dated die “Ith ol Scplemliei, Cecil told 
Sir Ralph that he did irntr/i imisr" at healing 
“ that, the Flench have sent a gieat seal into Scot¬ 
land graven with the arms ol I'limce, Kngland, and 
Scotland, with a style lot the French king and 
queen, 11 .lining them “ K. A Q. ol Fiance, Kngland, 
and Scot land:” “ Whereof,” adds Cecil, “ j 
beseech you to inquiie as circumspectly as ye may 
possibly, bn the manner ol those proceedings be 
too sharp to lie long cnduied.” It was perfectly 
true that Maiy bail qualified the sums of Kngland*, 
— an offence w inch Kli/aheth never forgave ; lint 
it is not so cleai that the hist provocation pro¬ 
ceeded f 1 mu the Scottish queen, lor before any 
po-sible notice of this act of Mary, Elizabeth hud 
given cnconi ugeineiit to lit i icvoltcd subjects, and 
eun appoint Oil Sn Ralph Sadler to Ins mission. 
In spite of all the precaution of the Knglisli queen 
and the marvellous address of her agent, Marv's 
mother was nut altogether blind to what was 
passing, and some thiitecn days before Cecil began 
to muse, she complained, through her commis¬ 
sioners, that, w about her license and knowledge, 
many ot the Scottish insurgents were allowed to 
puss tin (nigh Kngland into Scotland, and also out. 
ol Scotland into Kngland, to work mischief to her 
government. It is indeed certain Unit the ('animal 
ol Lorraine, and others who diieeted the. councils 
id that very youthful couple, would have made 
brands and Alary quarter (he Knglisli arms under 
any circumstances; hut notwithstanding tins, 
Elizabeth, with reference to her own conduit, 
rould not justly allege that the lltsf piovoeation to 
llieir mortal quarrel pioeccileil fioin Maiy. il is 
almost idle to eonsidei I Ills as a mmol question, or 
as an affair directed personallv by the two rival prin¬ 
cesses ; but as many writers have viewed it in this 
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light it may be proper to make prominent one or 
two little f'ai'ts. Mary was only in her seventeenth 
year, her husband was nearly a year younger, and 
both were entirely guided by others. Elizabeth 
was in her twenty-sixth year, the mistress of her 
own eouneil and actions, tin experienced and 
most competent person. If, therefore, a false and 
unfair direction was given to the policy of Mary it 
was her misfortune, or an offence for which morally 
she was not accountable, lmt in Elizabeth such a 
thing would he her own crime. 

The ex-recent ('.hntelhermilt took occasion openly 
to declare Imnsell on the French fortifying Leith, 
and lie told the queen-regent that she. must either 
dislodge llietn or lie sine that, the nobility of .Scot¬ 
land would not suffer nor endure it. The regent 
replied that, it was study ns lawful for her daughter 
to loitilv where she pleased in her own realm as it 
was tin him, the duke,, to build fortilieatioiis for 
himself at Hamilton Castle, and that, she would 
not remove the French from Leith unless she 
weie compelled by force. As soon as these matters 
were known at lie;wick, where agents and spies 
weie constantly going and coming, Sadler wrote a 
short lmt sententious letter to his old acquaintance 
the duke, assuring his glare that it' it might, lie in 
so poor a man as he was to do his giaee any 
service he. should find linn most willing and 
ready theieto, to the uttermost, ol his power at. 
all times. This was matter of form, and then came 
the pith of the business, lubricated with a devout 
unction. “ 1 have heard,” quoth Sir Ralph, “ of 
\nur grace’s and the other lords’ proceedings, 
wishing that the same may take such effect as your 
liohlc heart, desircth, for the which I shall pray to 
the living God, to make you his instrument to 
advance Ins glory and defend your country from 
Juicign government, and give you grace, not to 
pretermit such good opportunity as lie of his good¬ 
ness hath now sent you for the same.” And thus 
the singular epistle ended without a word about 
Elizabeth. The duke, and the Lords of the. Con¬ 
gregation suppressed the abbeys of Paisley, Kil¬ 
winning, and Dunfermline, burning all the images, 
idols, and popish stuff in the same, and by means 
of Alexander Whilbiw, “ a i/orllij until, anil mn.it 
affrclmnatc In J'hnj/aitil ,” they assured Sadler 
tiiat they would take the field after harvest, against 
the French,— <>nhj llin/ Hauled some mnrr monru, 
without which they should not he able to keep 
their men together. At the same time Knox sued 
again for relief for certain Scottish leaders whom lie 
would not. name, but whom Sadler set down as the 
Earl of Glencairu, the Lairds of Dun, Onncston, 
and Grange, and the honest and righteous Alex¬ 
ander Wlntlaw. La Brosse and the Bishop of 
Amiens had arrived with a few troops at Leith, 
and more were expected. 1 n this posture of affairs 
Sadler recommended the immediate spending of 
4000/. or 5000/., which lie thought might save the 
queen’s highness a great deal another wav. While 
they weie getting ready this money in England 
the regent wrote to the duke, reproving him for 
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joining with the. Lords of the Congregation, and 
accusing him and the said lords of their practices 
with Queen Elizabeth. At the same time the 
regent spoke of a new agreement, offering to leave 
off fortifying Leith, to secure liberty for all men to 
use their conscience, and to send the French out of 
Scotland by a certain day ; hut the duke answered 
that lie could do nothing without, the Lords of the 
Congregation. The sum of 3000/. in French coin 
was down at Berw ick by the 10th of October ; and 
from Berwick it soon found its way into the pockets 
of the Lords of the Congregation; hut still those 
chief's were slow in taking the field; anij Sadler, 
through Thomas Randolph, alias Banivby, told 
them that they ought to lie more diligent m tins 
great, and weighty business. “ For,” says Sir Ralph, 
“ we be advertised that the Marquis D’Elbo'iif is 
dispatched out of France, and will veiv shortly 
arrive in Scotland ; and also that there is a hand 
of Alimiynes (Germans) prepaml to come thither, 
with as much speed as is possible. Whetefou.' il 
behoveth the Lords of the. Congregation to look unto 
it, and to take their tune whilst it scrieth ; for as, 
m our opinions, they have, lost much time, anil 
theiebv suffered the Blench to fort it \ Leith, which, 
at the. beginning,might tttll have been impeached, 
so, if the said marquis anil the said strange and 
foreign power may safely arrive and set loot, on 
land, to join with the French at Leith, il must, 
needs he very dangerous to the Lords of the Con¬ 
gregation,’’ A few days afterwards Sir Ralph was 
still more pressing, telling the Lords of the Con¬ 
gregation that they ought. “ to take their time while 
they have it, and thereby prevent the malice of their 
enemies.” Randolph, who was moving about 
with the Scottish lords, assured Sadler that, some¬ 
thing would be done picscntlv, tor the quccn- 
regenl had set forth licr proclamation, and the 
Lords of the Congregation had also set forth Iheir 
proclamation “ as vehement on the other side., with 
full determination to fall to no composition.” By 
this time continual vexation and ahum had broken 
tlie health of Mary of Guise. “ Some,” writes 
Randolph, “ think that the Regent will depart 
secretly some that she will to Inchkoitb, for that, 
three ships are a preparing. Some say that she is 
very sick : some say the devil cannot kill her.” 
In the same scciet dispatch, which, like most of 
th* rest,was written in a cipher, Randolph says that 
the Prior of St. Andrew’s has just sent to the Earl 
of Arran a powerful letter, said to he received out 
of France, containing many news of the great pre¬ 
parations making in that country against Scot¬ 
land, with earnest advice to the lords to seek aid of 
England ; “ which letter,” adds the adroit agent, 
“ T guess to savour too much of Knox’s style, to 
come from France, though it will serve to good 
purpose.” Randolph requests them to send him 
advice and money, assuring Sadler that the queen’s 
majesty Elizabeth may have the Scots ' l entirely at 
her devotion”-—that is, all the Protestants ; and 
that, as for the Papists, tliev were “ standing in 
great fear.” The Bishop of Glasgow’s coffers had 
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been seized and searched, but iu> money found. 
r [ bo castle ol the. Archbishop of St. Andrew’s was 
to be taken by the Protestants, or betrayed to them 
on the day of his writing. 

The queen-regent, hv this time had conveyed all 
Iter property out of Holy rood House and Edin¬ 
burgh, into Leith. At last, the lairds of the Con¬ 
gregation, with the Duke of Cliutelherault and his 
sou, the Mail of Arran, at their heipl, marched 
ti])(ii> the capital: the regent, with the French 
and the Scottish lords of the Catholic party who 
yet. adhered to her, withdrew at their approach 
within the fortified lines of Leith, there to await 
aid from France. The lords called a parliament, 
and summoned to Edinburgh all the 'gentlemen 
living upon the borders, upon pain of treason in 
case of non-attendance. On the 22nd of October 
llulnaves, in great, glee, reported that, all hope of 
concord had that day been taken away, by reason 
that blood had been drawn largely on both sides.* 
At the same time he pressed for wore money, and 
asked for some English gunpowder.f Two days 
idler, the Lords of the Congregation themselves 
addressed Sadler, telling him that they had de¬ 
prived the queen-regent of her authority, by com¬ 
mon consent of all the lords and barons present at 
Edinburgh,—that they had openly proclaimed her 

• This Wood urn. flruun in skirmishes hillside of the works of 
I.''iili Knox, in his history, buys th.it there was skirinislunL’. but 
without r-ru.il slauulitur 

t In iniusni!- himself, Kalniwes seems In mist a reflection on lux 
eollenciiex. lit: lells lt,indo!|ih lo asstiie then Iiononis, the Kiijllish 

eommissioneis. in his Home, that (he hale money li ■ had hiniight 
w ith lum had gone farther than 5000/. would hate i/one entiustud to 
ant body die. 


deprivation, had inhibited her officers from exe¬ 
cuting anything in her name, and had further de¬ 
nounced “ her French and assistants” as enemies 
to tin' commonwealth. The letter continues : “A 
council is created, whereot the duke and the earl 
of Arran are chief head. These things, together 
with our further request, we have thought good to 
signify to the queen’s majesty ; but because we 
would do nothing without \otir honour’s advice, we 
have sent this hearer for knowledge of your mind, 
counsel, and opinions, requiring your answer with 
expedition possible. Further, of necessity, we 
must have more soldiers to the number of two or 
three, thousand, for the assault of Leith. We are. 
presently taking up of them, hut we lark monel/, 
which we must at this time as it were, crave of 
your favours present relief. Farther, wc stand in 
need ot powder, as well for culverins as liaique- 
hnsiers; lor the sending whereof, we hcaitily 
pray you to take, order with expedition.” Sadler, 
on the. same day, informs Cecil that it was com¬ 
monly said that the Scottish lords had a force of 
fifteen or sixteen thousand men, and that there had 
been divers hot skirmishes betwixt them and the 
french, and many hurt and slain on both sales ; 
but whether the lords would assault the town ot 
Leith or not, lie could not tell; “ for ton know,” 
adds he, “ that the Scots can climb no walls”— 
meaning, we presume, that thee were not clever at 
sieges, for which, however, at this moment, they 
bad no proper artillery, and, as we have seen, no 
gunpowder. And, knowing these circumstances. 
Sir Ralph committed an error of judgment when, 
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on tlu' very next dav ((he BlSth of October) lie 
inched the Scoilish lords to lay immediate siege 
to Leith, and to attack it by storm. Touchmy 
the lords’ request tor more money and for guu- 
jiowder, Sadlei replied that, he trusted they would 
consider seer a y about all (limits,—that he did not 
see, how he could send them powder without :ui 
open show and manifestation ol Elizabeth us an 
enemy to the French, who were then in pence 
mot irmih/ inlh her: and yet he adds, if they can 
devise which way the same may he secretly con* 
coved unto them, in such sort ns it could not he 
known to finin' fiom England, lie could lie well 
eonli nt, that they had as much gunpowder ns might 
lie spared bom Berwick conveniently. And like¬ 
wise for m,nirii, he was in good hope of having 
some to send them soon, lull he prated that they 
would use such precautions mill mysteries as the 
inqiortanee of the matter and the lioitmir of (juren 
Kh/aheth required, and he more (dose mid secret in 
their doings, and especially in their communica¬ 
tions and conferences with him and the other 
Engli-h commissioners. At this moment it, should 
appear that the zeal ot John Knox outrun his dis- 
cietmn, and that his demands for Englhh co-ope- 
ration and assistance went heypnd all hounds. In 
a letter which runs m the name of Sir.lames Crolt, 
but wdncli was m the hand-v ritmg of Sadlei, the 
Scottish ref'ninirr is taken to task roimdlv for 
forgetting the position and the plans of the English 
court. “ ’let can i not but maivcl,” sa\s tins 
strange letter, “ that yon, heint/ n wove man, will 
reipiue of us such pie-cut aid of men, mom v, and 
ammunition, as we cannot minister unto you with¬ 
out an open show mid maiidestation ot ourselves to 
lie as open enemies, where, as you know, by 
k ague and treaty we be bound In he fi tends; 
praying you to consider how we may, without 
touch of honour and InnL of our Coinniomvealtli, 
heuuj note m i/noil jietiee mol um/li /, enter sud¬ 
denly into open war mid hostility, tlieie being no 
iiUi \e of tnejirli, no manliest in|iiry ollered unto 

Us.And, as tor your devices, lmw to colon] 

our (limit's in that part (Imi/nr), you must, think 
that (lie wuiId is not so blind, but that it wiil soon 
espy the same. And solely we cannot /mini 
/'route so oohmi and excuse the mailer, hut that it 
will lie expounded a plain breach of our league 
and treaty, whereby the honour of the prince can¬ 
not he a little touched ; whevefote I prav Mill re¬ 
quire that ot us which we may do with honour and 
safely, and you shall not liml us unwilling.” As 
to the support and udict the preacher had again 
asked ful, Ins friends the English commissioners 
were quite ready to ;cnd it it tiny could only know 
how to do so “ in secret and close manner.” “ But, 
to he plain with you,” writes Sadlei, again be¬ 
coming angry, “ yon are so open m year dointjs 
an In make men half afraid In ileal mill you." 
Knox, who, notwithstanding his, zeal for heavenly 
things, could reason like a politician, had written 
to Croft or to Sadler, saying that the. queen- 
legent “ had plainly spoken that she knew the 
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means how to frustrate the. expectations of aid 
from England,’’ by delivering up (falais to Qiin n 
Elizabeth ; and he Imd evidently expressed himself 
as if he suspected that the English court was 
Coquetting in that direction. Sir Ralph was vciy 
earnest, m removing this doubt. lie leplicd, 
almost eloquently, “ 1 dare boldly say that there 
is no such matter in t.raalv, nor yet in question ; 
and you may be sure, that Calais cannot make us 
to neglect or refuse the establishment of this island 
in perpetual unity and concord, wishing to live no 
lunger than to see the same, and so to leave the 
joy thereof to our postei ity.” This letter was written 
mi the 27th of Octobci : on the last day of the 
same month Sir Ralph addressed Randolph, telling 
him that lie expected evety day some good answer 
from the court tovelnmj the money, and that- m 
the mean time, he tin warded hv the Land ol < )r- 
nieston 1000/. sterling m French crow us, which 
was all the money they had been able to lane m 
Berw iek, and which v as sent because it was under¬ 
stood that the necessities of the Lords of the Coii- 
gregation were great, and pressing. A-the Isold 
of Ormcstou Was travelling (tom Btiwiek towaid., 
Edinbingh, lie was set upon hv the Emd Ihithwcll, 
w lm took the, money-hag) from him and kepi them, 
uppaieutlv for his own use. () 11 m i touched 
the capital “sorely hint upon which tiie Marl of 

Arran and the Prior of St. Andrew w enl w it h I w o 
bundled horsemen, one hundred footmen, and two 
pieces of attdiet v, to the Enid Bothwell’s house, 
“ tnisling to have found him ; how licit tliev came 
too late only bv a quintet of an boor." They, 
however, look Ins house and thicatencd to Imtn it. 
to the ground, mu^deelare the earl a tiaitor, unless 
he returned the monev. This loss was a most 
serious mishap; but, though both Elizabeth and 
her chief adviser Cecil weie grieved to the heart, 
by it, they soon sent mote money.* At the same 
lime, Knox (whose, 1 Blast of the Trumpet ageuust 
the Monstrous Regiment of Women’ id wavs grated 
harshly on the queen's ear) had excited appielien- 
Mon, and jealousy, and disgust, at the English eoiitt 
by lus advocacy of the Calvinistic discipline and 
of politico’' tenets that seemed both republican and 
(lemociatic. “01 all others,” write, Cecil to 
Sadler, “ Knox’s name is most odious here, and, 
tlierefme, I wish no mention of him hither, "f 
But.Cecil was as deeply convinced as ever of the 
necessity of supporting the Protestant, insurrection. 

• Cecil concealed the’loss for some time. In n letter to ‘vidler, 
dated the 1 ‘Jih ol Novemhei, lie says, “ As \et, l hav not maudeMcd 
to the t|ueeii’s in:i) ,, -it\ the loss of the tuone\ l»v Oinie-tmi, hut only 
to eel tain t tmm-elloih ; lie \ in the less hei majesty nil,til Know ol it u>. 
mot row , thouyh h will he too soon I trust lo item ol some hotter 
loltuue ’’ '* This is a veiy eliaiaeteristie halt hotli ol Ce« tl and Klt- 

•/ahetii. The statesman wasafiaid that the puisituony of his nns- 
ties« would he tiburned at hearing ol the loss ol the treason}, and 
that she might he did ci rod ftom onto mg upon the jjieat scheme 
which hei eouuselhns had chalked out.”- It iti tin oj the Stuff a State 
Papa s. 

+ Tho or tluee divs Intel, in another letter to Sir Kalph, Cecil 
says,«« Ninelv I hi.e not Knox’s audacity, ’which also wm well 
lamed m your answer. Ills witlings «lo no* good lieie; and, tlicio- 
tore, I do lather supples* them, and yet I mean not hut that ye 
should continue in sending of them." Balmues also had inclined 
the suspicion and disliko of Sadler and Cecil, ami lor the same re¬ 
publican tenets. 
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“ It is Ih'it. seen,” lie says,“by such to whom it 
hath been secretly committed, that the end of tins 
their matter is certainly the beginning of ours, lie it 
weal nr woe ; and, tin refore, 1 see it. will follow 
licre.ssanly that we must have good regard that 
they i[ti;uI not." In this letter, which is dated on 
the ,‘ird of November, lie ewes much farther than 
he had hitherto cone, authorising Sadler to tell the 
Scottish lonls that, it’ they would fmlliwith rinse a 
suflieient foiee, and ventuie mi the siege of Leith, 
all the elii irges should lie home for them; and 
that il they took Leith, in cam of the French 
making tm\ array by sea to invade Sentland, they 
should he met and hindeied if their power appeared 
greater than the Scottish Protectants could reason¬ 
ably w 1 1 list mid. 

Sadler entered completely into these views, 
and was ol opinion that voir deception mold no 
hmeei he jirnetiscd. by reason of the misciiuTwInch 
had belidlen Oimesloii. “You may he sine,” 
wules Sir Ralph to Cecil, “that, if Frame list to 
Ineak with ymi, they will take occasion so to do as 
well loi what is done alicadv as for anything which 
we shall do more in tin.- matter; which, coii-nler- 
ing how many we have had to deal withal, cannot 
he kept so secret as we desire, hut must needs 
hii-iiL out at one time m other, which we alums 
ie.ued.” Succour was thevelme sent ill mole 
boldly to the Lords of the Coneiegation, who, at 
lust, lu leaeuered Leith lint in : o wretehed a stab■ 
of discipline was tins Scottish aiiny, that at even, 
sol tie the French took them hv tnupiixc, and 
gained an advantage o\ei them. On the Otis of 
NiivCmhei the Presbyterians, commanded b\ the 
Fall of Allan and the. lhior of St. Andiew's, 
weie snirimnded in the marshes of Restalliu, 
and defeated with some loss h\ a poiljoo of the 
Fundi gauixon. Then icireat to Fdiidmigh 
was ncaiIv cut oil, and when they gilt tlieie llio, 
fell to serious dobalnej, the end of which was, 
that the Fail o! Oletteairn, with some other had-, 
resolved to leave the capita! in order to nfleet more 
men. lint, finailv, upon perceiving that the great - 
est part of their force, “which eousisjid of the 
1 ‘viniiiniis that weie not able lo abide mid serve anv 
limiter upon then own costs and eharues,” were all 
departin'; from I hem, the w hole of the (Juiigrcgutiim 
evacuated Fdinlmiirh, and lied to Stirling by night. 
At the latter place Knox finished a sermon wtncli 
he had eommeneed at Fdtnbiirgh before the llicht, 
and, according to Ins own are,amt, “the lords w ere 
much creeled” by this lorn; discourse, lie was, 
no doubt, the great animating principle tn this le- 
markahlc contest; hut, while lie was preaching at 
Stirling, the. queen-regent and the French ie- 
enti red the capital in great triumph. In commu- 
ii ic.itin” this intelligence to Cecil, Sir Ralph sp.eaks 
like a true politician, asking for mini- mom'i /, and 
showing Unit there was no ground lor despair of 
the Scots: “for,” says he, “though they he thus 
retired, we see not hut that they may reinforce 
themselves, and begin again ; or, at the least, we 
may think them so strong iu their counties, that, if 


they have any help or maintenance, they now re¬ 
main as long as they list at pike with the Fiench ; 
ami Ihr Iiiiiijci llw rnmih/ mo// he ronlnniril 
hflw/rl / firm , Ihr Lu ny/po ihuiili/ shall the 
French hare lo look loinmh //,.” 

a. n. 1500. — Notw ithstanding the clfrclivc 
preaching of John Kiio.x, and the reviv mg spun <,)' 
the Scottish Protestants, it soon became evident 
that something move must he done tin them than 
the sending of money to the needy and merce¬ 
nary nobles, who must have made a selfish use of 
a good part of it ; and when Flizabeth learned that 
the queen-regent was promised fresh supplies and 
troops Irom France, she icudvcd to make such 
preparations as should prevent the Scots from 
being crushed. Tins indeed seemed essential, even 
though it should involve her in a general win. 
Thcn'love, without altogether giving up her seeiet 
piactiee-, 01 slopping Jut pnvutc subsidies, she 
began to picpare a licet ami an army. Her 
wailike propitiations were soon rumoured abroad, 
and at tins- moment the Fiench court leallv made 
her an idler ot the immediate restitution of Calais, 
piovided only she would not interfere In the 
allairs of Scotland. To thi-. tempting olVei Fli/.a- 
beth replied, that she could nevi l put a lixhmg- 
town m c, mpeution wi.ii the -ah'lv of her domi¬ 
nions ; and she continued hei pieparutious, and 
intimated to the F ads o! the Congiegalion I hat 
she wa- now n,si\ to enter upon a treaty with 
them The Scottish loid- chose (or then nego- 
tiutoi tlm able William Mail lapd ot Felhinglun, 
who had now desetled limn his past of seriefiii \ 
to tile li'geul, a step he had been contemplating 
lor some time. If the Fughsli queen had any 
hngeimg doubts and tnj-glvmes as to Inwvmg a 
wat, tin v weie : uaa renioved In this truly accom¬ 
plished dipimmitist <tn the “7th of Ft binary 
-lie Conehidid, at lleiuak, a licalv ol iniilual 
defence, winch was to last dining the marriage of 
the Queen ol Scots with the Flench king, and for 
aval after; she solemnly piomiscd never to lav 
down hei anus till the Fieuch should lie entirely 
driven out of Scotland; and she gave equally 
snleiuii assuianees tli.il she would nut, attack the 
liberties, laws, and (Isaacs ol the Scots * 

In the mouth of March, notwithstanding the 
stoims of winter, the Fnglish licet, which consisted 
of thirteen laige slops of war besides tnuispoito, 
appealed iu the Frith of Forth, and at a ciitical 
moment, lor four thousand Frenchmen, hoi sc 
and font, had been detached from Fdinburgli 
and Leith, and were, then engaged m ravaging the 
!ii tile and Protestant, county of Fife. P’Oisel, 
their geneial, who had not proceeded imiiin- 
Icstcd, and who was cheeked by the appeinanee 
on Ins lift Hank of numerous Scottish bodies 
under the Prior of St. Andrew’s, Find Uuthven, 
and Kirkaldy of (hange, was tianspoiled with joy 
at the sight of the gallant licet, whirl) he mistook 
lor the long-piomiscd ships ol D'Lllueiil, and he. 
wasted a great deal of valuable gunpowder m 

* K)iuei. 
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firing a general salute. But, presently, Winter, 
the English admiral, hoisted his Hug, and at that 
unwelcome sight D'Oisel turned, and began a diffi¬ 
cult and dangerous retreat, which he conducted 
with admirable skill, though not without loss. He, 
however, reached Edinburgh, where he found (lie 
queen-regent in an alarming state of health. Fore¬ 
seeing the dangers and hardships to which her 
sinking frame would he exposed in a besieged 
town, the broken-hearted and dying Mary of Guise 
implored the Loid Erskice to receive her into the 
castle of Edinburgh; and his dordship, who still 
maintained his curious neutrality and independ¬ 
ence, granted her an asvluin upon condition that 
she should take only a few attendants into the 
castle with her. Quitting his roval mistress, his 
steady and all'ectionate friend, for ever, D’Oisel 
threw himself into Leith. That place had been 
well fortified before, and irow lr- emploved a short, 
time allowed lnm hv the. enemy in adding to its 
defences ; and, notwithstanding the fact that the 
English attacked Leith rather like hull-dogs than 
soldiers, D’Oisel and the French engineers must 
have evinced verv considerable skill. The whole 
force of the French now in Scotland did not exceed 
three, thousand men. An English uvniv, amount¬ 
ing to six thousand men, under the. Lord Grey de 
Wilton,having matched by Berwick to Preston on 
the (ith of Apiil, 1500, joined a considerable force 
brought thither by the Lords of the Congregation ; 
and while the fleet blockaded the port of Leith, 
and prevented the annul of any succour lioiu 
France, the, united armies of Scotland mid England 
laid siege to the town on the land side. The Mar¬ 
quess d’Elhceuf had emliaiked for Scotland with a 
large force, but his ti. -Disports weie scattered by a 
storm, and either wrecked on the coast of Holland 
or driven hack to France. In this wav the English 
fleet had no opportunity of distinguishing itself in 
battle. The land troops soon gave glaring proofs 
that they had in a great degree lost the habit of 
discipline, and that they were unskilfully com¬ 
manded. They opened their trenches in giound 
uttcily unfit foi the purpose, and their guns w ere 
so badly pointed as to make little or no impression 
on the bastions which the French had thrown up, 
or ou the walls of Leith. _ Their line of circumval- 
lation was loose and ragged, and so little vigilance, 
was used that for some time the French broke 
through it w ith impunity. In one sally the be¬ 
sieged were defeated at the Hawk-Hill, near Loch- 
end, where the Scottish cavalry charged very bril¬ 
liantly, but shortly after the French avenged them¬ 
selves by a successful sortie, in w hich they look 
both English and Scots by surprise, and killed a 
considerable number of them. It soon appeared 
that Leith, “though not thought inexpugnable, 
would percase be found of such strength as would 
require time, and that the greatest want which the 
Scottish chieftains did fear was lark of mnvri/; 
for, otherwise, they were of good courage.”* This 
courage, however, had been damped by sundry 
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suspicions and misgivings. At the very commence¬ 
ment. of hostilities, even while the Scotch and 
English were engaged with the French at Hawk- 
Hill, Sir James Gioft and Sir George Howard had 
an interview with the queen-regent in Edinburgh 
Castle. This circumstance instantly excited the. sus¬ 
picion of the Lords of the Congregation, who appre¬ 
hended that Elizabeth had empowered her diploma¬ 
tic agents to make a separate peace, upon conditions 
advantageous to herself, and that, thus the Scottish 
insurgents would he abandoned to the vengeance of 
the French and the queen-mother. And we have, 
very satisfactory evidence to prove that their tears 
were not altogether groundless. Elisabeth wrote to 
the Duke of Norfolk, who had just been appointed to 
the command of the northern counties of England 
with the title, of lieutenant, that “ because the Emil 
Grey de Wilton cannot, attend both the quilted 
affairs and a treaty,” she thought it neeessarv 
“ that Sir Ralph Sadler should, with foresight of 
safety, repair to the camp, and to understand the 
former proceeding®, and so consequently proceed 
in treaty with the best diligence that he can : and 
so we pray you to let him know our desire is 
chiefly and principally to have that matter of Scot¬ 
land accorded lather by communication Ilian by 
force of bloodshed. And we, he pleased that \e 
shall authorise him in our name to assme the 
queen-dowager that, whatsoever she mav be borne 
in hand, we mean nothing more than the presei- 
vation of our own icalm, which her daughter chal¬ 
lenged and sought many wavs, and the continuance 
of that kingdom in due obedience to her daughter, 
to be governed by the laws thereof, ami without 
force of arms. And if there shall he objected, as 
always is, hv the French, to colour the remaining 
of their men of war, that the same is done for sub¬ 
duing of the rebellion, we mean not to have the 
same removed until the due obedience shall lie 
acknowledged unto the sovereign lady, agreeable to 
the laws and liberties of the land ; and for conti¬ 
nuance of the same we will be content that cove¬ 
nants shall he made on our pari, for to give aid to 
the Queen of Scotland for the subduing of any such 
as shall withstand to the contrary.”* Elizabeth 
went on to explain to Norfolk that there were 
divers great causes that moved her not to reject any 
probable oilers of the queen-dowager, “ for that,” 
she proceeds, “if the matter should not be. ended, 
either by force or treaty, shortly, it may grow 
more harder hereafter to be compassed : and so 
let Kir Ralph Sadler show, if he think good, to 
the duke and his party of Scotland, with assurance 
to them that this motion nriseth, not of any lack of 
good-will towards them, but of consideration and 

• lbirleigh Papers.—It should lie mentioned, on the other hand, 
that Kbznbeth had all along been suspicious of the biueerity amt 
gtiod fuith of the Duke of Chntelhuinult. As soon as her army 
entered Scotland hostages were lequued, and the fourth son of the 
duke, a son of the Karl of Glencairu, and some other young gentle 
men of noble family, were sent into Kuglaud in safe keeping. The 
patents of these hostages earnestly requested that the youth* miuht 
be biought up in some Kughsh univeisity, but Khzabeth thought it 
better '* 10 ha\e tlu*m distributed hereabouts to eeitam our bishops 
u*of Cunterburv, lanidon, and Kly, wheie they may be both sale 
and incicnse their learning.” 
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•foresiglit of matters subsequent.” There eitu lie 
little doubt that the selfish arid vacillating Duke of 
Cliatellierault and several noble lords of his party, 
who were at best lint lukewarm Protestants, rvouid 
have entered with Elizabeth and the queen-regent 
into any “ reasonable accord” that would have pro¬ 
moted their personal interests, and that they would 
have left John Knox and the Congregation to shift 
for themselves: but, most auspiciously for the 
latter, Elizabeth’s agents and Mary of Guise, who 
retained a high spirit even tn death, could not 
agree; the treaty in Edinburgh Castle was broken 
otl, and in a. few days the English queen resolved 
that the kiege of Leith should be more earnestly 
prosecuted, and her forces both by sea and land 
augmented.* At the same time the English com¬ 
manders were instructed not “to contemn or neglect 
any reasonable offers of agreement” that: might be 
made by the French. But these veterans for a 
long tune had no inclination to make any offers, 
and lliey continued In defend Leith with a skill 
and bravery which gained for them high honour 
among sohiieis in every part of Europe. Accord¬ 
ing to Bnuitoine a seal was put to a soldier’s repu¬ 
tation if he could say that he laid served in this 
eallanl defence of Leith.f On the side of the 
English and Scots the operations advanced very 
slowly, and their labour was repeatedly rendeicd of 
no mail by die ingenuity of the French engineers. 
At last a had breach was made, and towards this 
the English, who at least had lost none of their 
physical courage, rushed in blind fury, heedless of 
the well-directed artillery of the enemy : but when 
they came to use their scaling-ladders they found 
tin m far too short, for the purpose, and after a dread¬ 
ful struggle they were repulsed and obliged to flee to 
their lntreurlnnents, leaving a ditch half tilled with 
dead,—the victims of the ignorance or inconsider- 
utcncss of their officers. The English were so 
much dispirited by their failure on ibis and other 
occasions, that they talked of a retreat; but more 
money was sent down to their Scottish allies, and 
the Duke of Norfolk, fn addition to several smaller 
bodies dispatched already, forwarded a reinforce¬ 
ment of two thousand men, together with an assu¬ 
rance that the besiegers should not luck men so 
long as there were anv remaining between Tweed 
and Trent. Thus the siege was earned on more 
closely than ever, or, rather, it was converted into 
tlie closest, of blockades. Every issue from jJith 
on the land side was closed up, and the. fleet per¬ 
formed its part of the duly so effectually that not 
an ear of corn could he carried m to the now 
famishing garrison, and not a Frenchman could 
go forth to gather cockles on the. sea-sands, which 
they had been accustomed to do for their relief and 
sustenance. But even starvation could hardly 
make these veterans lay down their arms 

Matters were in this state when, on the 10th of 
June, the queen-regent breathed her last in Edin¬ 
burgh Castle. On her death-bed she sent for her 

* Rmlritjh Phjhts. 

+ Vies ties Grands CajnlaiiK'S Frangois. 
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daughter’s half-brother, the bastard James Smart, 
and some others of the Lords of the Congregation, 
to whom she earnestly recommended her ali-ent 
child, and their queen. We shall presently see how 
little impression this solemn and touching scene 
made upon the cold, lmrd heart of the 1’iior nl St. 
Andrew’s. The death of Mary of Guise hastened the 
conclusion of a peace, winch, however, the Fioneli 
government was made to desire by other circum¬ 
stances and alarming demonstrations, which, at the 
least, threatened France with a fierce civil war. The 
two brothers of the deceased queen-regent of Scot¬ 
land, the Cardinal of Lorraine and the Duke of Guise, 
who in fact governed the French kingdom in the 
name of Francis and Mnrv, had excited the deadly 
animosity of the French Protestants, and of other 
great, and powerful factions: they had recently 
discovered an extensive conspiracy directed against 
the whole House of Lorraine, and though they laid 
prevented its outbreak for the present, they well 
knew that the conspirators would never be recon¬ 
ciled to them, and were only watching for a favour¬ 
able opportunity to leiicw their attempt. At such 
a moment thev could not spare fresh troops lor l In- 
very doubtful and expensive stmgglc in Scotland, 
and even the veteran force blocked up in Leith 
was much missed and its return anxiously desired. 
We have already seen Elizabeth’s anxiety for a 
termination of these hostilities. She. opened a 
ready ear to some overtures or hints made by the 
House of Lorraine, and it was finally agreed that 
her commissioners should have a meeting with 
certain French commissioners in the town ot Ber¬ 
wick on the 1-ltli of June. The able men ap¬ 
pointed bv Elizabeth were Cecil and Dr. Wollon, 
Dean of Canterbury ; the. French negotiatois were 
Mon hie. Bishop of Valence, and the Count de 
1{inInn, both men of consummate abilities. The*# 
diplomatists, who seem to have been very fairly 
matched, met, and proceeded on the 1 fitli ot June 
to Edmbuigh ; and, as Master Secretary Cecil and 
the others passed the English camp, they were 
saluted with a gallant peal of harquebusieis^ 
Several days were consumed in settling conditions ; 
hut on the titli of July, about three oclock in the 
afternoon, the Lord Grev de Wilton, Sir William 
Cecil, and Sir Ralph Sadler, gave orders in the 
besiegers’ camp that there should no piece he shot 
nor show of hostility be made ; and on the follow¬ 
ing day Sir Francis Leake and Sir Gervase Clifton, 
accompanied bv two French gentlemen, were sent, 
into the town of Leith to signify unto M. D’Oisil, 
the Bishop of Amiens, La Brosse, Martgny, and 
other the French lords and captains, that they wete 
eonie thither by command of the commissioners ot 
France and England to cause the peace abend) 
concluded to lie proclaimed, which accoidingly was 
done. Leith was then surrendered, and the I* leneb 
governor D’Oisel regaled the captains of the be¬ 
siegers with a banquet of thirty or forty dishes, in 
which the only flesh used was that ot a salted 
horse,—a circumstance which, as it has been oh- 
* Stow. 
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served, murks national maimers and French skill, 
as well as tlii‘ extremity to which the place had 
been reduced.* 

The tientv, which appears to have been tlie joint 
production of Cecil and Sadler, was highly honotir- 
ahle and advantageous to Elizabeth. 1 lesides 
Leith, Dunbar and lnehkeith were to be surren¬ 
dered, and the fortifications destioved : the admi¬ 
nistration of affairs in Scotland was to tie vested in 
a eouncil of twelve Scottish noblemen, of whom 
seven were to be named bv the queen, and five by 
the parliament; no lorcigu fuiccs weie thcncc- 
forward to be introduced into Scotland without the 
full consent and will of the Scottish pailiament; 
tin indemnity was sti|mlated tor all things passed 
ill Scot land since M arch, 1 bbS, t hat is, tor what ex ei 
violences had been committed bv either patty during 
this last civil xx ai ; and every man vx as to be restored 
to the oftiee he held before these hostilities, while 
no Ereneliman was ever'to hold any olliee in Scot¬ 
land. On the subject of religion, the main cause, 
hut eertamlx not. the oulv one, ot the late war, it 
was a viced that thf estates ol the kingdom should 
report to Quern Mary and bn lmsliand their opi¬ 
nion and their wishes touching that mailer : it was 
also a"iced lliat the parliament should beeoiiMiked 
without tinthei summons. At the same time there 
was a separate tiiatv made between Fiance and 
England, by wlneli Fiance recognised the i'i”1 1 1 of 
Elizabeth to her crow n, and agnail that M.u\,in 
time to come, should neither assume the title nor 
bear the arms of England (- 

r J’la removal of the foreign lrno|is seemed the 
triumphant supremacy of tin Ihoicstanl patlx, 
which. by this time, imt|tiestioiadil\ nit haled the 
majority of the Scottish nation of all classes, and 
winch henceforward had the held almost entiieiy 
to itself. The Ficnch xeierans vveie emliaiked tit 
Eeilh in English ves-eK, and sent dneetlv to 
I’ranet, with the exception of a tew, who were pci- 
milted to pass Enough England. The “Tietitv of 
Kdnibmgh,” as tins pacification xxas called, was 
the lust ol the many political successes obtained 
by Elizabeth ; and her management in this instance, 
which we have turn tiled on the authority of uflicnd 
documents, may lie taken as a fair specimen of the 
system generally putsticd b\ her aflctwaids. 

While the Scottish alLus were as xel unsettled, 
the English queen's xamlv was flattered b\ another 
pressing oiler of marriage from her old suitor Erie, 
who bad now asjjjuth'd the throne of Sweden. In 
his evtteine anxiety for tins niateli, Erie sent Ins 
own brother, the Duke ot Finland, to plead in his 
heltall. The duke arrived at llarxvieh, where he 
was honourably leccixcd mat entertained by the 
Earl of Oxlnid and the Ford Robot. Dudley, who, 
with a goodly band ot gentlemen and yeomen, eon- 
vexed him to London. At the corner of Gitiee- 
elnireh-street he was received by the Mat quests of 

* Walt M Scott.— Stow S.-|\ • . " V» lino Wiis |nrp;md lot (hem :t ban¬ 
quet r>| iluitj m lort\ dishes, and \**t not one cithoi ot fl. sli <u hsh, 
h.i\ m • one ot .i powdeied tHMsi‘,a> w.is jnonciit'tl by our ttt.it avowed 
hiitisell to him- lasted tiuueol, ’ 
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Northampton, the. Ford Ambrose Dudley, divers 
knights and gentlemen of the. comt, and direr x 
/allies- als-o , well mounted oil horseback. By the 
queen’s orders he was lodged in the Bislmp of 
Winchester^ palace in Southwark, and there he 
remained amused for some time with false hopes 
of succeeding in his suit. Those who knew her 
best, knew well that Elizabeth laid never any inten¬ 
tion of making any such maniagc. Sn Ralph Sad¬ 
ler, who was tlien at Berwick, wrote to Randolph 
in Scotland, that the Kmg of Sweden had sent a 
great ambassador to the (pieen’s majesty with great 
and liberal (diets, “ which you may be sure,” he 
adds, “ xx ill take no place.” A text days atlei Ins 
arrival, Cecil xvrote, “ Here is the Duke ot I' inland, 
who, on his brother’s behalf, shoxxeth lmnself very 
politic to further file suit. lie is very coin icons, 
and vet princely liberal, and yet m llinii/s nerrs- 
mn/. Well spoken in the Latin tongue llow 
lie shall speed God knowetb, and not I.” In the 
next parnginph Cecil, evidently tit amaze, says, 
“ \Vc also hear that the Archduke of Austria is on 
the wav hitherward, not with any pomp, but 
rathei, as it may seem, by post, in stealth. r l lie 
Kmg of Spain is earnest for him. \\ hat may 
come time, xxdl shortly show. I would to God 
her majesty laid one, and the test honourably 
satisfied.” The Duke of Aie-ltia did not conic 
as was expected; Imt the King ot Dcnmaik 
entered the aientt, and belli'.' unwilling that 
his neighbour and rival, the King of Sweden, 
should bear oil' so glut tons a prize, lie sent lu.- 
ucphcxv, the Duke of Holstein, into Fnefgtid to tty 
Ins fortune with tins most loyal virgin. On his 
arrival the royal Dane was lodged at Someisel- 
pltice, titid treated w ilh so much honour that he 
lieeame very sanguine in his hopes that lie was 
destined bv heaven to carry off tlie prize. An 
elegant writer* has made a patallel between Eli¬ 
zabeth and llte lair and wealthy l’ortia ; hut the 
(preen could loudly exclaim—“ While we shut the 
gate on one wooer, another knocks at the door,”— 
for she kept her door open Tor several soilots at 
once, coquetting with Sweden, Dcnmaik, and 
Austria, A) say nothing of minor pretenders.•( 
Ills majesty of Sweden was a pertinacious siiilm, 
but, fm the present, Ids brother, the Duke of Fin¬ 
land, was fain to return home alter spending smite 
miyiths in attendance on the English court. The 
Duke of Holstein was more successful, for though 
lie failed in obtaining the hand of the queen, he 
got from her, for his uncle, a yearly pension and 
the Order of the Garter. 

As soon as the Scots were relieved of the pre¬ 
sence of the French army they proceeded to settle 
their religion. The parliament assembled on the 
1st. of August, 1500, in greater numbers than had 

• Aikin, Mem. of Queen Kli/.ibeth. 

4 In the words of (’nmoeti, there weio not wanting .it homo “sonic 
poisons who fed thorn selves (as lo\eis use to do) with golden die.mis 
ot mainuic then soveieiyiiand he mentions puittmhul} Mr Mil- 
ham Vielvciinn. " •» ifeutlemsui well hoin, ot a lumow estate, but 
much esteemed ha his lent untj,\ his hnndsome w.u ol living, mill (he 
nnniatfenient of Mime embassies into Kumee and (ieitn.my, ' Hem), 
Kail ol Arundel, a \ mi, lbim.it imtu; and Robert Dudley, aiteiuurd? 
tlie notojious Kail ol Leieestei, 
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ever been known before; and their first business 
was to receive and discuss a petition from the e.lnef 
Lords of the Congregation, who rei|iured n formal 
and national manifesto attains! the church of Rome. 
Without nmeh debate the parliament adopted the 
declaration that the authority of the Roman church 
was a usurpation over the liberties and consciences 
of Chiistiiui men, mi odious tyranny not to fie borne. 
This manifesto was accompanied fiv a confession 
of faith, in which they remnineed all the tenets 
and duo-mas of the church that had been attached 
by the refonnets of (lennanv, Swit/.rilanil, and 
Englaml, and disowned for ever the whole autho¬ 
rity of the pope. A few years before, the leformers 
would have been contented-- 01 , at least, so they 
alliitneil—with liberty to follow the dictates of 
their own conscience, and to woislup Clod in the 
way they thought best; but now that they were 
the powerful pariv, they showed a most lived ic- 
sohitiou not to allow the sweet and precious libcity 
they claimed tor themselves to others. Adoption 
one of the very worst tenets of the Roman church, 
they menaced with secular punishments those who 
continued to worship according to the manner of 
their lalhris; and this parliament pioeeeded to 
enact the most oppressive laws against the Catho¬ 
lics. Not content with abolishing the mass in all 
churches and public places ol woislup, thev tor- 
hade ils eelehratiou in private. Whosoever olli- 
ciated in, or was present at a mass, was, m the 
hist instance, to he punished with confiscation of 
poods and imprisonment at the discretion of the 
magistrate; for the second olfcnee lie was to he 
banished ; and for the third to sutler death. The 
I’tcsbylcrian form of discipline was adopted, and 
bishops and othei dignitaries were declared to he 
limbs of papal Mpierstition and tyiunnv. r l'lie 
iiyicM nt prelates of the kingdom would, in pait, 
lmve conformed to any system that li;ft their dig- 
uilv sud their property untouched ; but these ex¬ 
treme measures of the parliament and of John 
Kuos scared them all away from their seats in the 
house. They were cited to appear, and, as thev 
failed to do mi, the parliament, tab in it s'Vncc I'm 
consent, voted that, the ecclesiastical estate was 
sate lied with tlm new constitution for the church. 
When they had proceeded thus far, they conde¬ 
scended to consult with their absent queen, and 
sent over Sir James Samhlauds, formeily Piii^r ol 
the Knights Hospitallers, to France, to demand 
the latilication of their acts. It is said that Sami 1 - 
lamls met. with a very cold reception ; and, what¬ 
ever his demeanour to the young queen may have 
been, the errand upon which he came would suffi¬ 
ciently account for this. Mary not only refused 
her assent to the statutes passed against, the reli¬ 
gion in which she hail been brought up, hut de¬ 
nied the validity of the parliament winch had been 
summoned without her consent, and she and her 
husband would not even ratify the ticatics ol 
Edinburgh. It is said that Mary’s uncles,, the 
princes of Lorraine, njienli/ expressed their resent¬ 
ment, and sea city made preparations for invading 


•Srnlland with a French licet army, and in 
order to lenew the mil war their. Immediately 
called together all those who, like the Lord Seaton, 
still adhered to the ancient religion. Rut it these 
intentions were rcallv ruin tinned, thev were all 
frustrated by the sudden death of fiance- II., 
Mary’s weak and imbecile husband, wlm replied 
oil the 5th of December, 15(10, after a leign of 
seventeen months. Ills brother and sueeessoi, 
Cbmles IX., was in Ins eleventh year, and with 
small promise of heme healthier or mine intellectual 
than Francis. IK this, accident, however, the chief 
power ol the government tell out of the hands of 
Maly’ s uncles into those ol hri mnthei-iu-law, the 
intamous Cathciinc tie’ Medici, who had no affec¬ 
tion for the beautiful young widow. The Duke of 
(i 111 si-, who had been instigated to aspire to the 
dnectioii of iillairs dm mg the minority of (’limit's 
IX., icfiised, saying lluU it was ('atiicrine’s right 
as a mnlhci, ;mX that neither (iud nor reason 
authorised the assumption of another’s right ; and, 
thereloie, Catherine dr’ Medici, in an unhappy 
horn tor Fiance, was appointed 1 1 gl ut. Maty was 
now treated both do respect lull v and harshly, upon 
which she retired wholly from the court, and took 
up her lesidence at Jllu tins. The destinies of 
these two relations weie so east, that whatever was 
prejudicial to Maiy was beneficial to Elizabeth, 
liv the death of Fiancis, the Fnglisli queen was 
fired from the perils attending the close union of 
Scotland and France, and from pretensions whirl 
might have been dangcious if uigeil at the moment, 
with the whole power of the Firm'll monarchy. 
On the death of her husband, Mary had desisted 
from heanug the arms and title of'Queen ol Eng¬ 
land ; and now Throgmorton,* a diplomatist of 
the school of (feed and Sadhl, who was lesuling 
ni France, tis ambassador, received instruction!* to 
work upon the mind of the young widow, and in¬ 
duce her to ratify the ticatics of Edinburgh. This 
Mary refused to do, ptincipally on the, ground 
that, by one of the clauses of tile French treaty, 
her undispulid right of being al least next in tme- 
ee-aion to Elizabeth, would, as she had been taught, 
to cnn.-idci, lie compiomised or impaired. Soon 
alter, w hen Mary w as making up her mind to retui n 
to her native country, she requested Elizabeth to 
grant her a safe conduct to cross the seas into Scot¬ 
land, and allow her to pass through England if 
absolutely neeessaiy. This application was made 
through D’Oisel, who had returned from France 
as Mary's ambassador ; and it should appear, from 
what followed, that Elizabeth, in refusing the per¬ 
mission, gave way to angry and indecorous ex¬ 
pressions of resentment in public.f When Throg- 

• Tin** was Sii Nicholas Thio<rmoihm, oj Thiokumt Ion, who hail 
KivtMl lutt be.ul by his able delenee and tin* cuui.t-i- ol the jury, in 
the ]>Tt*t*t»ihnir jet-rn—Set* ante, p alH. 

+ Some oi Klr/.iil eth's motives lot ieliKinu the s«(r ronduet ate 
jnetty plainly staled b\ tVeil to .1 letD t to Thioennii ton The 
seeietnij says,—“ My this ,.tn deiutil, -1111 f>tr„ * w Sml'nrd mi , ,11 Inn! 
iin to be ol then disposition ' These Jmn-i' rue ml the enemies oi 
M.uv who hid so leeeuty been m an'iit .uni whoueie .liinost leads 
to take uj» aims nftntt, ew n belme they had tned tie 11 voting tpieeii 
('ceil mbls >11 the same lettet, “ 1 tlimlx plamlv the lorifei the Sent 
tibh tpieeu f> .illtinb shall h.uik'm an uumtainiv, the ioiiyei will it be 
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morion waited again upon Mary, to show how 
reasonable and proper‘it would hr m her to gratify 
Ins royal mistress hv ratifying the treaties oi Edin¬ 
burgh, the young widow cleared the room oi her 
attendants, and then said to him, with great, dignity 
and spirit:—“ I low weak 1 may prove, or lmw far 
a woman’s frailty limy transport me, 1 cannot tell : 
however, 1 am resolved not to have so many wit¬ 
nesses of Toy lufilimty as join mistier* had at her 
audience of mv amhassadol D’Oisel. There is 
nothing disturbs me so much, as the having asked, 
with so much importunity, a favour which it was 
of no consequence for me to obtain. I can, with 
God’s leave, return to mv own countiy without ha 
leave; as 1 came to France, in spite of all the 
opposition of her brother King Edward. Neither 
do 1 want friends both able and willing to conduct 
me home, as they have brought me hithei ; though 
1 was desirous rather to make an experiment of 
your misirrss’s fiiendslnp than’ of the assistance ui 
anv other person. 1 have often heard you say, 
that a good correspondence between her and my¬ 
self would conduce much to the security and hap¬ 
piness of both our kingdoms : were .she well con¬ 
vinced of this truth, she would hardly have denied 
me so small a request. But perhaps she hears a 
better inclination to my rebellious subjects than to 
me, their sovereign, her equal ill loyal dignity, her 
near relation, and the undoubted him oi her king¬ 
doms. Besides her friendship, I ask nothing at 
her hands: 1 neither trouble her, nor concern my¬ 
self in the allairs oi her state: not that I am igno¬ 
rant that there are now in England a great many 
malcontents, who are no friends to the ptesent esta¬ 
blishment. She is pleased to upbraid me as a per¬ 
son little expei iciiced m tilts world; 1 lieely own 
it; hut age will cure that defect. However, I am 
already old enough to acquit myself lmimuiably 
and courteously to iny liiends and relations, audio 
encourage no reports of your mistress, which 
would misbecome a queen and her kinswoman, i 
would sav, hv her leave, that I am a queen as well 
as she, and not altogether friendless; and, per¬ 
haps, I have as great a soul too; so that liuilunks 
we should he upon a level in our treatment of each 
other. As soon as I have consulted the states of 
mv kingdom, I shall be icadv to give her a rea¬ 
sonable answer; and i a.n the. more intent on my 
journey, m order to make the quicker dr patch m 
this aflair. But she, it seems, intends to stop my 
journey; so that either she will not let me give 
her satisfaction, oi; is resolved not to he satisfied; 
perhaps on purpose to keep up the. disagreement 
between us. She has often reproached me. with 
my being young; and 1 must he very young in¬ 
deed, and as ill advised, to treat of matters of Mitch 
great concern and importance without the advice 
of my parliament. 1 have not been wanting in all 
friendly offices to her ; hut she disbelieves or over¬ 
looks them. I could heartily wish that I were as 

rie (.lie shall tinw such n match in nistni ijjc ns shall offend us ."— 
Hmdu'uh' Shtlt Papers. All this was part oi a s\st<*in which wan 
never lutcnuptcd b\ the English court till Mar) was ruined and dis¬ 
placed. 
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nearly allied to her in alfeelinn as in blond; for 
that, indeed, would he a most valuable alliance.”* 
The whole tone of this speech must, have stung 
Elizabeth to the quick; and if the truth contained 
in it—of her encouraging Mary’s lehellums sub¬ 
jects.—wanted further proofs, sin: had just given a 
new and glaring one. by receiving a deputation 
from the lands of the Congregation, wlm applied 
to her for encouragement and assistance as soon as 
they found that Mary was loth to ratify then pro¬ 
ceedings. This deputation consisted of the. Furls 
ol Montrose and Gleneairn, and the astute Mait¬ 
land of Lethiiigton—men who had all gone to the 
farthest limits of the course taken by the Protest¬ 
ant party. 

There was one party in Scotland tlmt would 
gladly have left. Mary where she was; and then: 
were some men who would as gladly have seen 
her—even at this moment when slu was untried, 
and when little was known of her, except lici 
attachment to the old lcligion- - a slate prisoner m 
the hands of Queen Elizabeth; hut the mass of 
the nation retained a certain loyalty ami romantic 
alfeetmn for the orphan descendant of their kings ; 
and it was found indispensable to recall lici m an 
honourable maimer. The person chosen to nego¬ 
tiate this return, and to conduct Marv to her native 
country, was her half-brother, James Sltlait—a 
man more alien m views and conduct, than lie was 
near ill blood to the young queen-—a most “ stirring, 
commotimicr,” w ho had been a principal agent in 
all the changes and revolutions which had taken 
place duimg the last, three eventful yeais,— a man 
identified with the Presbyterian party, not, lime is 
much reason for suspecting, from anv honest eon 
victual, or religious zeal, hut from a dosiic to make 
up hv their means for the accident of his both, 
and to place himself supreme nvei that throne 
from which his illegitimacy excluded lum. The 
Gatholics of Scotland, alarmed at the, elio"’p of 
this agent, and fearing tlm effect he. might, pro¬ 
duce on his half-sister, resolved to send an am¬ 
bassador of their own at the same tune; and 
they selected for tins office Lesley, Bishop of 
Ross, an historian of credit and ability, whose 
fidelity to Mary during her afflictions commands 
honour from all honourable and feeling hearts. 
But on this mission the worthy bishop, it. is said, 
gay a most dangerous piece of advice to his 
young sovereign, for, in the utter desperation of 
these Scottish Catholics, they proposed that Mary 
should land in the Highlands and place herself in 
the hands of the orthodox Earl of Huntley, who 
would conduct her to her capital at the head of an 
army of twenty thousand men, and restore by force 
of arms the anticnl form of religion : and the 
Bishop of Ross, according to this account, made 
this dangerous pioposal in secret. But Mary, it 
is added, refused to make her return a signal for 
civil war, and by the advice of her uncles, who 
were anxious to see her peaceably established in 
her own kingdom, she acquiesced in certain pro- 
* Cabala, as quoted by Hume.—Sjiotswood. 
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postils of the Scottish parliament, anil placed her¬ 
self under the ^utirdiansliip of her half-brother. 
'J’hiee. of her French relatives, the Duke of Au- 
liierle, the Grand Prior, and the Marquis ol 
Flbumf, together with the Marquis Damvdlo and 
other French noblemen, jiurecd, however, to ne- 
eoinjiauy her into Scotland, and to see her safely 
lodged in her capital. In the month of August 
Mary embarked at Calais with a heavy heart As 
she laid been brought op in Fiance hum hoi in¬ 
fancy, die was naturally more Throw'll than Scotch, 
and it needed no meat power of exaggeration 
to view Scotland as n very turbulent and vny un¬ 
attractive country ; while, if Mary was at all con¬ 
versant with its history, she must have known that 
the people had lnunlcicd all the, kings of her most 
unhappy race, or sent them to the grave hiokcit- 
heaitcd, as had been the case with her own father. 
She had been queen, though hut for a slant time, 
m the rich and fertile country she was leaving: 
until very recently she had been gay, and happy, 
and honoured, among a cheertul and courteous 
people, hut what might await her lit a poor and 
hairrn lund:’ There was nearly everything to 
sadden and darken the piospocl, and nothing to 
enliven it, hut a vouthhd hope, not likely to he 
strong in soldi a moment : there was also the dread 
of being eaptine.il by F'dizafirth, v\ ho had refused 
her a sale conduct; lior, though the matter is 
debated, is it quite cleat that an F’.nghsh fleet m 
t he Channel had not orders to intercept her. As 
her own little, licet girded from the port, she kept 
her eyes lived oil the coast of France, often re¬ 
peating. “ Faicvvcll, France--farewell, dear France, 
— I shall never see thee more!’' She turned 
solely at Leith on the 1 Dili of August, and her 
spirits revived on seeing the honest enthusiasm of 
the common people, who crowded the beach to 
salute the only relic of their kings, who had been 
torn from them in her childhood, and whom they 
had scarcely hoped ever to sec again. But the 
lords had taken small pains to do honour to her 
reception, or to “cover over the nakedness and 
poverty ol the land.” Tears came into the young 
queen’s eyes as she saw the wretched ptmics, with 
hare wooden saddles or dirty and tagged trappings, 
which had been provided to entry lier and her 
lathes from the water-side to Uolymod, then a 
small and dismal palace, consisting only of wlujf is 
now the north wing. But again her spirits revived 
at the enthusiastic plaudits of the people, w ho seem 
to have been enraptured at her youth and beauty 
and graceful and condescending demeanour. A 
great writer of our day, who never permits a cha¬ 
racteristic trait to escape hint, has given, in his 
happiest manner, an instance of the good nature ol 
the queen, who, he it remembered, bad a delicate 
taste in music, and had been accustomed to l^e 
performance of the best Italian mastcis of that 
period. “Two or three hundred violinists, ap¬ 
parently amateur [performers, held a concert till 
night, below her windows, and prevented her 
getting an hour’s sleep after the fatigues ol the sea. 


flfij 

Mary, though suiVering under the elleets of this 
due serenade, professed to receive the compliment 
of these ‘honest men of the town of F.dinburgh,’ 
.as it was intended, and even yentoicd to him a 
wish that the conceit might he repealed.”’ Fur a 
tunc even religious intolerance was soothed into 
tianquilhty by the amiable mantlets and the piu- 
dent conduct of the young queen, w ho follow mg the 
advice ot D’Otsel and ol some mcmhcis ot bet 
Sillily, who, though Frenchmen, had lentnl to 
their cost the dtilietdly of managing the Scottish 
people, gave her confidence to the, leaders of the 
reformed parly, and entrusted the elnel manage¬ 
ment of hfbtir.s to her half-1 not I ter .Laities Stuart 
and to Maitland of Letliingtoii, both men standing 
well with the people and the pieachers. It should 
appear that when .lames Stuart went oyet to 
France ho had piomiscd to Mat v the lice onoicim:, 
within her own house, of her own religion, not¬ 
withstanding the wToiiing of John Kno\ and the 
rest, that to import, one mass into the kingdom of 
Scotland would he more lata! than to hung over a 
foteigti aimv of ten thousand men. The zealots, 
however, were lcsnlved to stop die queen's masses 
at stinting. On the Sunday altei her landing, 
when preparations weir made in the chapel at, 
1 lolvtoml, they said to one another, “Shall that 
idol, the mass, again have place.’ It shall not!” 
And the young maslct ol Lindsay called out m the 
coml-yard of the palace that the idolatrous pucst, 
should die the death according to God's law. 
Maty's half-biodiet had great, ddheullv in appeas¬ 
ing this tmimll, and saving the ('athohe piles! 
from being tmudeml at the fool of the allot. But 
it did not suit James Stoat! to set himself forumd 
as the defender ol idolativ; and while lie stood 
with Ins dtawn swotd by the dooi ol die chapel, lie 
ingeniously pieteuded that it was only to pi event 
any Scot (rum coloring to w dm ss the abominable 
ceremony within f It was immediately after this 
i lot, and helote M;t 1 y had well tcruvotoii Irian that 
giddiness ol the head which is the consequence of 
a long voyage, tine. John Kue\ , in the liist of Ins 
many eelehiated interviews, mnieitook to omivcil 
the queen. Of the perieet honesty of his zeal, of 
his thorough conviction that the cause of die king¬ 
dom and ol Clmst was in danger so long as their 
was a l’apist. on the throiTo, there can he no doubt, 

• Walter Scott, I list. Scot 

1 Ivm.x Tltc lctornicis Ii.nl not ftcii united till tin* Sind tv nmv. 
to < IIhmi I|ttccn H tiiii 1 nl then intolci.ini spuil •" I'.meants wen 
|)tfst'iitoil tu tore ln*i call til.licit t»> tlimw diOmuniii ;itnl n pioa* It on 
lln iciigimi uhicti slic pi> dcssed . ;iml -luWfx. in.nlc lot the oM.-iim* 
I'le of hoiiuimui; I In* queen, ucrc mi conducted a> to iaM dr 

iiMtni on the (htllmhr worship. Ah Mart, in.Tilc her solemn riitiv 
mtu I'hlmbiu^li she v as conducted midci a liuiiiipli.il ,ucli, v lien .1 
hoy came out ot a hole, as it wnc It out heaven, anil presented to In 1 
n Liltlc, n psaltei, and the ke\s ol the ■'ate*. \miIi some \ci-es, mm 
lost, hut winch wo may ho sun* were of a IVdrstarit frmlemv. 'J in 
rest ot tlie pageant c\)llhited ,1 toil tide pel soiufn al inn ol the ven¬ 
geance ot (iod upon nlo'.iteis; and ktti.tn, Mulmii, and Ahnarn 
"•Mr roptesenleil as dcstioved in the turn* of then idolaliou ssurnin r 
Tlie deviscts ol t)iH rxpiesbive and well-i ho*en < nihlem intended to 
have had a pi test huint on (lie altai (in rlbj'V, it is to he Imped), in 
tlie act ot elevatin'* the host , hut the Lai 1 ol liuntlrv picvnntcd tit it 
completion of the pageant These arc tin* icpotts of |<.unlolph. 
envoy of Knj'iaml, who was pic-ent on the occasion, and who .seems 
to have 1«It that by mu*1i proceeding tin- I*iolcs|anth weic .leiuif* 
too precipitately, aud overshootmg then own purpose.” —su Wallet 
Scott. 
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\ cl the warmest of bis admirers must now admit, 
tlmt Knox was singularly unfit to lie an apostle in 
liilili places, and that, the course he pursued from 
the Scrv beginning,when, as it has been remarked, 
Marv had probably never heard a single word of 
argument against the faith she profe-scd, was cal¬ 
culated onlv to disgust and alienate ;i high-spirited 
sovereign. It is said that he knocked at her heart 
until she shed teats;* lull these wen 1 ' tears of 
oll'cntled piide and dignity,-- teals foieed from her 
by hiiig-eheiished i'eelnms, among winch the least 
could not lie a icwTcnce tm her deceased parents, 
who, aceoriling to this fieiv zealot, must both he in 
the legion ot eternal weeping and gnashing of 
teeth The sagacious Randolph, who, like Ins em- 
plnvcis, was an uttir stranger to this religious 
enthusiasm, plainly intimated tu ('red that Knox 
was ptiiMiiug a wrong course. “1 commend,” 
s,i\s lie, “ better the success of Ins doelnue and 
preachings than the manner'of them, though 1 
acknowledge Ins doctrine to he sound. Ills daily 
pravei I'm her is, that (hid will turn her heart, 
now obstinate against. God and Ins truth; and il 
Ins hol\ will lie otheiwi-e, that, he will stieligthen 
the hearts and hands ol the chosen, and the elect, 
stoutly to withstand the lage of tyrants,” This 
was, in other winds, to pray that the Protest.Hits 
might i ise in general lebcllron against their young 
(|Ucen, and depose lu-i, unless she forthwith abjured 
hei icligion. As for rage and tyranny, they were 
ccitainls not at tins lime on the side ol the thnme; 
the Taliudics, as a political party, weie clashed, 
and Mary had not the dailtig zeal to attempt their 
ie-eleVHtion at the e\pi use of a civil war. Indeed 
it may he fait Iv douhted, fiom her youth and liee- 
doin fimu higotiv, whether, under a ddUrent 
t real incut, she might not have been brought over 
to what, was now the national religion.f 

W’hen Mary lemoved from Edinburgh to Stir¬ 
ling she found the same intoleimice ol her now 
pcisrruted eliureh : the people, inllamed hv their 
pi l aeliei s, rose tnmuluioiisly, and thicntened with 
death all such as jf.li.mid paitake in the idolatry of 
the ina.-s. Here the queen Wcjit again; hut seeing 
no icmcdv, she followed the advice of her lialt- 
I>■ ot 1 u i, and b\ t s-.ii iii” pioelaniaLious ol banish¬ 
ment c m. let the monks and trials, and by other 
Steps in 1.c\inn of the Protestants, she obtained for 
a lime a tacit pci mission to worship (hid in her 

■* " 1 Jl'SUU* V(UI," VMltl'U R.ttlllnlph to (V. 11, “ I’ll* \ «)!(•<• of IHIf in ill 
i> .iIilt*, in oni* kio.it to not moti hh* in u*>lh.'H Iim' Ituinlinl ti umprls 
nmtnui.ilK kilu*.tfimy m mu no Mi K mix spokr upon Tui*mIiiv 
iiiilo tlio tjuiTii ho knorkni >. ( h til\ up m hei lie.nt tlmt in' nuiih* 
hot \\«*t*p, .O' woll Milt know theiu lie til ituit m>x tlmt Mill do lh.it ;is 
woll tot allift't As lt-i piift. tluni.Mi ill thi'. tlu* la'ltl .1 Aim's it ill tlis- 
.i'Moo wtih tm* 'slit* < h.niM»'| him villi hit hook, with his si*\or<* 
«h*ahn" with oil ui'Mi that tliMi*:ioi» unh him m opiniotis Sin* w illml 
inin to im* H,o:o muekiifS' in his soimons" t^uooii I'.h/aholli and 
Iim Timex. ;i St*rn*s «>t Oiumml Lctlms. edited by Thomim Wright, 
M .\ , \> nil. H\d Lull. h^.W 

f It we Alt* to heltexr Randolph Imi brother was not nluays m- 
i lined to piotpct Man in the exeiriM* ot hei religion In a letter to 
('e, ,k \\ Htlrll about <t month .itlei the quern's 1. turn to Scotland. lit* 
mix s, “ Jsund.iN llm 8 th ot Sep 1 eiid»ei. tiie I', it 1 ot Aijr\U* and land 
.l.unes so distillheil tin* queen dunny mass that some pm-sts and 
olheis lelt their platvs with bioken head* and bloody eais. This 
was a spmt tot some, vvlnli* otlieis shod lean lor tlmt mallei Itm 
su,pe<ted that Lonl J.ntics -oeketli to mind Ins own Advancement; 
bat as \* t he 1 ms had but little horn the queen.’’ 
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own way —hut ahrtn/s in pricnlr. In the natural 
gaiety nf her disposition, Mary sought to amuse 
her leisure hours (which, ftom her earnest at t cut iim 
to business, were not, over numerous) with limiting 
and hawking, music and dancing,—things w liich 
had all become so many crimes in 1 he eyes of the 
ascetic John Knox and his Calvinistic followers. 
It is (hllicult to conceive a greater vulgarity of 
ideas or coarseness of language than that in which 
the Presbyterian elergv assailed these pastimes, 
which can only lie sinful in excess,—an excess not, 
proved in the. case of the queen. The picachers, 
one and nil, were at least as hold in public as 
John Knox had been in his private cnnl'cience. 
Every pulpit and hill-side was made to shake with 
awful denunciations o( (tod’s wrath and vengeance ; 
and, following the example of their leader, they 
affirmed that, instead of dancing and singing, and 
hearing vile masses,— the worst idlenee ot all ! — 
the queen ought to go constantly to the kill., and 
hear thrm preach the only true doctrine. Il was 
repeated, daily, that idolatry was woitliv of death, 
—that papisti v was tank idolatry,—that the person 
who upheld or in anyway defended the Roman 
church, was on the high road to hell, hnwcvrt sin- 
ceiciv convinced of his icligion being the tine one. 
Tin’s soil] spirit fermented woudeifully among the 
citizens of Edinburgh : the town-conned, ot their 
own authority, issued a proclamation banishing 
from their town all the wicked rabble of anti-Christ, 
the pope,— such as priests, monks, and funis, 
together with till aihillcreis and foinicatois. 'flic 
piivv-couucd, indignant at this as-umptum of an 
authority which could belong only to the suvctcign 
and the pailiament, suspended the iniigistiatcs; 
and then the magistrates, the people, and the 
preachers, declared that the queen, by an un 
righteous sympathy, made herself the piotcctor of 
adulterers and fornicators. Before any circum¬ 
stance had occurred calculated to throw suspicion 
on the propriety of Mary's conduct citlici as a 
queen or us a woman, she was openly called 
.Ic/chcl in the pulpit ; and this became the appel¬ 
lation by which John Knox usually designated the 
sovereign. It was in vain Mary tiled to win the 
favour liftin' zealous reformer. She piomiscd him 
lcady access to her whenever he should dcsiie it ; 
uial entreated linn, if lie found her conduct hhime- 
ab'", to reprehend her in private, rather than vilify 
her in the kirk before the whole people. But 
Knox, whose notion of the rights of his clerical 
otliee was of the most towering kind, and who, 
upon other motives besides those connected with 
religion, had declared a female reign to he an 
abomination,* was not willing to gratify the. queen 
in any of her demands, lie told her that it was 
her duty to go to the kirk to hear him,—not his 
(intv to wait upon her. And then came the usual 
addition, that if she gave up her mass-priest, and 
diligently attended on the true servants of the 
Lord, her soul might possibly he saved, and her 

* In his ‘ Blast ol the Trumpet a^must the monstrous ltegimen of 
Women.’ 
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kingdom spared the judgments of an offended (lod. into three shares, to lie applied—fu st, to the decent 

There was certainly a Calvmistie rejiublicanism siippml of the new elefyfy ; seeondK, to the cncou- 

mterwoven with this wonderful man’s religious tagement of learning, l>\ the endowing of schools 

creed. Lli/.abrth afterwauls blamed Mary that and colleges ; ami, llmdh, to the sujrpint of the 

she bad not sufficiently conlouncd to lire advice of poor. This plan was (imposed In the rclumicd 

tlie 1 hotestant preachers ; but if Mh/.abcth heiscll clergy, as a piopcr method toi llu* icbmldmg of 

had bail to do with such a preacher as John Kno\, the temple : on which the astute Maitland ot Litli- 

slie would, having the power, bare sent him to ington asked whetltei tbe nobles of Scotland Weft' 

the Marshal sea m om week, and to the pillorv, or now to turn bod -1 le.ner s m 1 bis bu ild mg ot tin I, u k ? 

a wmse place, in the next. lie once told Queen John Knox boldly ii-plo-d that liter might find a 

Maty that lie. would submit tiT her even as Paul wmse employment, and t li.it those who would not 

had submitted to Xcm: but cu n this expression aid in budding the 1 louse ol find should look to tlm 

was. Judd and model ate compared with othcis, in sennits ol the Inundations of theii own homes 

which he* ienounced his submission, and upheld J5ul the eloquence ol ]lie \ igurous returnici was 1 ■- 

the holiness of icgieide and the slaughter of Ca- pie\alia it with the ii on-c lad and non-ham led I ai me, 

limin’ priests. “Samuel,” said tins fearful man than w itli tiny delicate ipreen ol nineteen sunnmn s : 

to the young ipieen, “ teaied not to slay A gag, the he could (haw no tears I'mni llieii eyes; and being 

lal and delicate king of Aina h k, whom K mg Said I (solved to k( op w bat they had gotten, t her \otcd 

hail cared: neither span-d 111 rat s .le/cbel’K tnlse Ins (dan ol pat litimi to In “ a iler mil imagniat ion,” 

|iio|ihcts and B.oil’s priests, though King Agag - a will-meant, hut. visional y s\sliui, which could 
was (iiesenl Plnneas was no magistrate, yet, not jmssihlr he cai ried into execution. A ml though, 

baled lie not to si I ike Cu/.li! and/mm m theveiv at a latei (icriod, the Scottish paihnmcn! wen- 

act ot filthy famentum. And so, madam, rour obliged Oi niaLe some pioriMmi |nr the lcloimial 

grace may see that othcis than chief magistiatcs elergr, elueily (in s aide out ol the lithe- which 

may lawfully jjjdlic! punishment on such eiinies either reniained in the hands of the bishops ami 

as me comleiunch hr the law of (on!.”*' Not- abbots of the old church m bad fallen into the 

witlislandmg then avowed cunlempt of wmldlv hands ot lay-impiopt latoithe appmotim nls wetc 

i idles mid honours, we sue justified in believing miseiubly small. A hum!], d mail,: Scinch pci 

that the povi i tv to which the l’i esb\ tei tan clergy annum, not (pole sir pounds stci bug, an erorllcnl 

wen- condemned hr a giaspmg and seliisb aristo- sum to keep men down to the stair point,- was the 

eniev had much to do with their over-serenty. It usual rerenuc ol a pan-h ptiest : some few, indeed, 

would lead them to exclaim against pleasures from got tliiicc lliatramount ; hut the whole nun allowed 

winch they were excluded by an non bonier; and tm the maintenance of the nati.aial chinch, eou- 

11 11 ■ 11 . except m the pulpit, wheie, cmreetlv ami in- sisting of about fine limits.mil paie-hcs, loll sliml of 
con. cily, tliev could enlist the gospel in then ser- lour tlumsaml pounds sterling: and t-nn these 

\ tee, they w ere little or nothing, being condemned, paltry cm low incuts w t ic n legukn ir paid, and very 

through want of worldly means, to a stinted and much b.cgl mlged, by the lumen nobles, who uric 

nl is ci l re way ol hie. In I lie same manner, f he men- 1 aliening on the lauds w il h w Inch the pic! r ol I heir 

(lielmt. ordeis of monks—the Pleaching Push's, the ancestois and of the old kings, bad enriched to 

Dominicans, and others—-were fierce anfl intolerant excess the Korn an elim (It. It w as the \ ci v Lmds 

against all worldly pomp ami pleasing; but when (it the Congregation, who had pit-tended to go 

these ini mast ic orders at tamed ease and competence, hand -m- hand \ul Ii Ivnox and hr s disciples (w id mu! 

and some of them wealth, they became mild and whom they would have been cntsh(d), that cut 

folhearing in these res]i(ets. But the Scottish down the .dlounueos to this miserable scaly;. The 

birds, by ahsorhiug nearly the whole of’» 1 lie pto- Prior of St. Andrew’.., the (jueen’s half-lirotlicr, 

petty of the ancient church, left, not enough to and the sworn blend and brother-in-thc-spir it of 
remove tlm asceticism of the new one. These .bilin Knox, thought the eliigy well paid with 

nohh-s affected surprise, and expressed a very these liod-bearcis’ stipends; for tire levying and 

sincere (1 ispleasure, when tlie Presbyterian minis- paying of which Walnut of Pittarrow, anollici 

ters put. in their chum for a share of the monadic must /.onions lolormer, was apjiomlcd comptiollci. 

and other church (iiopcrtv, which, in ways both Knox, xx ho though not gieody of xy orlillx pell, had 

direct and indirect, hail fallen almost entirely into expected yciy dillereut treatment for himself and 

the hands of the aristocracy, in most cases even Ills brethren w hen his triend should have, as lie 

without any intervention of the. court, which was now had, the tcsources of the count) x at lus ills'* 

thus rlejii ived of that means of stieiigtlienmg Us posal, was Mifticieutly loud in his lamental Mr-. 

party. It was with extreme reluetanee that the “ W ho would have thought,” cried he, “ that w lien 

Scottish statesmen were induced to listen to a pro- Joseph ruled m Pgypi, las Indium would' hale 

jiosal that the church revenue should be divided come down tbitber tm com,and ictuim il w ith ti.cir 

sacks empty ?” But. bus eomplainls iiail no nunc 
- On Uio Ini. ..f N.ivpinii.-i it.indotjiti .. mil- in (Oil. -‘tti.iim. cflccl. than the rumbling of distant lleii.h-i ; and 

though till- Lords of the Cmigii-gulu.h will piclty 
constant, in their atlciid.incc ai tin knk, I'liey 
always considered that the preacher stir par ted limn 


< .UJt’U 111 (JIU’Mimi WIH'HU'l 1 III- (|UrVll, t)i‘l1i;r ,111 Hmm.I iless. III <y III.* 
olu*> i’ll tn til! n\ 1 1 .nitl political in tioiisi. I t IiidK m u \ «*1 ol tin* tux- 
tlom ot t»nd, lh.it this umiilv. stout, and -.unit purple no 

nioro subst.uicp oi ]tower than they lia.\c, tm then they would tun 
wild.” 
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(In' true doelrmc when they spoke of worldly goods. 
And in this manner the Presbyterian clerics conti¬ 
nued lobe kept in a elate of body and mind most, la- 
voiirablc to spiritual inlemperaneo. They had already 
adopted one of the worst, practices of the Roman 
church,—that of peix cutmg tor matters of belief; 
and they soon took up another,—that of making 
search :mtl inquest into the pnvato and domestic 
concerns of men ; and it mav lie doidited whether 
the confessional chair of the Popish priest was a 
more mischievous or distressing engine than the 
one which they adopted. Omitting many tedious 
or revolting details, which all tend to prove that, 
if tile unfortunate Mary had hail all the human 
virtues in the utmost, perfection, she would have 
failed to satisfy these people so long as she re¬ 
mained a Catholic, we will merely mention one 
significant fact. During the queen's absence from 
'llnljrood some of the populace of Edinburgh 
broke into hei chapel, defiled 1 the altar, and com¬ 
mitted all kinds of indecent outrages. Mary was 
naturally indignant at this proceeding, and two— 
< 111 / 1 / tiro —of the rioters were indicted. Cpon 
this, John Kno\ wiote circular letteis to the 
faithful,—to men having power and good broad¬ 
swords,- -charging them to come op to Edinburgh 
and protect their persecuted brethren. lie fore 
this, Knox had done and written things which, by 
the law of every monarchical stale in Euiopc, 
amounted to treason and rebellion ; but now he 
was summoned before the pnvv council. Some 
men sitting there abhorred every part, of the 
queen’s religion as much as he did, and some there 
were who longed for the gathering storm, that they 
might fish in troubled waters. Knox knew this 
well, and his tone more resembled that of a defiance 
than a dclenee. He told the queen that the pesti¬ 
lent Papists,who had inflamed her against these holy 
men (the two indicted chapel-breakers), were sous 
ol the devil, and obedient to the directions of their 
lather, who had been a liar and a man-slayer from 
the beginning. In the end Knox was fully ac¬ 
quitted, and thus encouraged m his intolerant 
course ; and never was crowned head so braved and 
insulted by bishop or pope, even in the fourteenth 
century, as was Marv by this oppitgncr of the 
Roman tyranny. 

At. the same time Elizabeth was haunted with a 
dread of Marv’s pretensions to the throne, of Eng¬ 
land, well knowing that, in the eves of the Catho¬ 
lics at least, her claim continued to be held pre¬ 
ferable to her own. Soon after her arrival in 
Scotland Mary sent Maitland of Lethington to ne¬ 
gotiate at the English court. Elizabeth again 
demanded the full ratification of the treaty of 
Edinburgh, and in especial manner of the article 
by which Mary was to lav aside for ever the title 
and arms of England. This demand was some¬ 
what unreasonable, for if Mary had complied witli 
it in its full extent it would have been a virtual 
resignation of her right of succession to the English 
crown through her grandmother, Margaret, daugh¬ 
ter of Henry VII.,—a right which was indisputa¬ 


ble so long as that crown was considered under 
all eiicumstanccs to he hereditary. Lethington 
met the proposition half way, proposing to ratitv 
Mary’s renunciation tf it were limited to Eliza¬ 
beth’s lifetime, which was all that, could have been 
intended in the original treaty ; but he demanded 
from Elizabeth a recognition, bv a solemn art of 
parliament, of Maiy as the next heir to the English 
throne, in the event of her dying without children; 
for the Scots entertained some apprehension, that 
as the will of Ilonrv VIII. passed over their line, 
Elizabeth might by her will appoint another suc¬ 
cessor. This, however, was touching the English 
queen in a most sensitive part, seeing that through 
her whole life, and even at the hour of death, she 
had the greatest reluctance to name or in any way 
to allude to her successor ; Ihciefore, evading the 
question, she repeated her demand that Maty 
should unconditionally resign all light to the crown 
of England, without restriction as to tune or cir¬ 
cumstance. Lethington told (leetl that he feared 
Marv could rather he content to hazard all—such 
woik her courage—than receive that, dishououi to 
forego her right. During these negotiations the 
rival princesses kept up a correspondence, in 
which each professed the greatest esteem and 
affection for the other; and both were guilty of a 
gratuitous insincerity which deceived no one.* 
While Elizabeth watched with increasing plcasutc 
the turbulence of Marv’s subjects, she cheeked her 
own with a lirm hand, her government being to the 
full as despotic as that, of her father, hut minutely 
more wise, keeping generally, though not always, 
in view high national objects. By her frugality 
she was soon enabled to pay oil’ the great debt- of 
the crow'ii, and to regulate the coinage, which had 
been debased bv her predecessors. She made 
large purchases of arms on the continent; she in¬ 
troduced, or greatlv improved, the arts ot making 
gunpowder and easting cannon ; and, what was of 
foremost importance, she directed her energies to 
the increase of the naval force, so that she was 
soon justlv entitled to the appellations of Restorer 
of Naval Glory,—Queen of the Northern Seas.f 
But tl e thread of Elizabeth’s career was always 
of a mingled yarn,—the little, the mean, and the 
base being mixed with what was great, and noble, 
and national, and she herself, in the words of her 
o\yn minister, Robert Cecil, being more than a 
man, and, in truth, sometimes less than a woman, j 
She not only dreaded the claims to the succession 
of Mary Queen of Scots, hut she was also most 
jealous of the weaker rights of the, line of Suffolk, 
and she persecuted the Lady Catherine Grey, the 
heiress of tins house, with an unrelenting spirit. 
It will he remembered that the hand of this lady 
was given to Lord Herbert, son of the Rail of 
Pembroke, on the same' black day on which her 
sister, Lady Jane Grey, was united to Guildford 
Dudley. On the accession of Queen Mary the 

•Burleigh Papers.--WitHer Scott.—Hume. t Cunuleu. 

{ Letter ftoni Sir Robert Cecil to Sir J, Uurmgtou, 1603,published 
iu l)r. 11. Iluriiiglou’s Nugno Anthjuui. 
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politic father of the bridegroom procured a divorce 
and dissolution of her miirriiige, which in all pio- 
hability had never been consummated. From the. 
year 1554 to 1560 the Lady Catherine had lived 
in quiet obscurity, but now it was discovered that 
she had formed a clandestine marriage with the 
Flail of Hertford, sou of the late lord protector, 
the Duke of Somerset.* The queen's wrath at this 
discovery was not allayed by her learning im- 
mcdmtelv after that the young lady was pregnant. 
By a stretch of authority familiar to the Tudors, 
she sent her victim a close prisoner to the Tower, 
and then summoned her husband Hertford, who 
was absent in France, to answer for his doings. 
The earl travelled home as fast as he could, and 
made no scruple of acknowledging the marriage, 
which he maintained had been legally performed, 
and was suitable, to the condition of both parties. 
He also was committed to the Tower, and Eliza¬ 
beth appointed a special commission,f from which 
there was to he no appeal, to inquire into the 
matter. An early day was then named for the 
carl’s appearing before these commissioners, and 
as Hertford could not produce his witnesses to the 
nuptials within the time limited, or—what was 
equally probable—as the. witnesses feared the 
wratli of the queen, and purposely kept, away, the 
commerce between him and his wife was declared 
unlawful, and their posterity illegitimate .% The 

unfortunate Lady Catherine gave Inrth to a child 
room after her committal; and, in spite of the 
arbitrary decision of the queen and her special 
commissioners, the people considered the infant as 
the fruit of lawful marriage. As they lay both ill 
the Tower, Warner, the lieutenant, probably think¬ 
ing that it was opposing the. laws of God and na¬ 
ture to keep man and wife asunder, permitted 
them to meet in secret. The. consequence of tins 
was a second child, and an aggravated rage on the 
part of the queen. The Earl of Ill'll lord was 
sentenced in the unlawful and detestable. Star 
Chamber to pay a fine of 15,000/. for seducing, 
as it was said, a female of the royal blood, and for 
breaking liis prison to renew # his heinous olfenee. 
The poor Lieutenant Warner lost ins place, and 

* Hi* WHS the eldest son of Somerset by lus second wife, Hint hail 
been returned to Ins father’s title ol ICin I ut llertloid a tew months 
ultei the commencement of the pinsent reurn 

■\ Sn W. l’etio, Htshop tiumlal, and Pmkot, the new Aichhishop of 
Canterbury, were at the head ot tin* arbitral v commission. I’atkei, 
in many lespects, was sis subservient as (Tatimet had been “ 

} There are certain instructions sent hy Klr/abelh to Sir Kdward 
Warnei.tho lieutenant ol the lower, which beai a close lesemblance 
to similai documents in the reign ol LI cm y VI11. “ Out pleasuie is 
Ili.it ye shall, as by our commandment, examine the laid) t’athenue 
very straitly, how many hath been privy to the love between bet 
and the Karl of Hertford' fiom the beginning ; and let her certainly ' 
understand that she shall have no manner of lavout except she will , 
shew thi* truth, not only what ladies 01 gentlewomen of tilts eoutt | 
were theieto privy, but also what loids and gentlewomen loi it doth 
now appear (hat sundry personages have dealt herein, and when it 
shall appear mote manifestly,it shall incieaseour indignation against 
her if she will forbear to uttei it. . We earnestly impure you to use 
youi diligence in this. Ye shall also send to Alderman Lodge, ueeietK*, 
ior Mistiess St Low, and shall put bet in awe ol diveis matteis con¬ 
fessed by the Lady Catherine ; and so also deal with hei that she . 
may confess to you all her knowledge m the same matteis. It is 
certain that theie hath been great pi.ietiees and put poses; and since 
the death of the Lady Jane she hath been most pi ivy. And as ye 
shall see occasion so ye may keep St Low two or three nights moio 
oi less, and let her be returned to Lodge’s or kept still with you, as ye 
shall tliink meet.” 
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the unhappy wife was krpt in the Totter, or in 
private custody, till death liberated her from the 
suspicious tyranny of her lohitive, in the beginning 
ol the year ihfil. Foi attempting legally to record 
the proofs of his ehddrcn’s legitimacy the Karl of 
Hert.foid was afterwards imprisoned, without law 
or reason (except that awful reason of state), for 
nine whole years.* This cruel persecution led to 
many discontents, but iivv men at court were hold 
enough to express their opinion, and such as did 
suffered rather severely. The branch of Sutl'olk 
was preferred, on account of religion, to the 
Scottish line with a ('atholic head in Mary Stuart. 
Hales, clerk of the 1 bumper, a zealous Protestant, 
was arbitrarily sent to the Tower for having written 
in defence of Lady Catherine Grey’s marriage and 
of her title to the succession: the Lord Keeper 
Bacon, a known friend to the House of Suffolk, 
lost much favour with his mistress, who suspected 
him of prompting and encouraging poor Hales ; 
and even Cecil had a narrow escape notwithstand¬ 
ing his forwardness in prosecuting and persecuting 
the unfortunate young lady,— more unfortunate 
even than her sister the Lady .lane. 

About the same time Elizabeth showed more 
mercy to another royal line,— to the Poles, who Imd 
caused so much uneasiness to her father. This 
business is somewhat mysterious; hut it is related 
that Arthur and Edmund Pole, two nephews ot the 
late cardinal, with Sir Anthony Eortescue, who had 
married their sister, and other accomplices had 
meditated a revolution ;—that Arthur Pole was to 
proceed to Fiance to solicit the aid of the Guises 
and other friends or relatives of the Scottish queen, 
was to return at the head of an army into Wales, 
there to take upon himself the title of Duke of 
Chuencc, and to proclaim Alarv, who was to give 
her hand to him, or to his brother, as legitimate. 
Gucen of England. Of course a change of religion 
was attached to tins change of the dynasty. If 
this plot was ever really conceived it. was imbecilely 
managed, for the parties vveie all arrested m Eng¬ 
land be tore any steps were taken. When put 
upon their trial, they confessed, it, is said, to the 
indictment, hut asserted that they never meant to 
execute any such project during Elizabeth’s life¬ 
time,-—that, they had only thought it expedient to 
concert measures in case oj her death, which some 
judicial astrologers had assured them would in¬ 
evitably take place before that, year (1561) should 
expire. The jury condemned them all, hut the 
queen, who ought not. to have dieaded such 
drivellers, granted them a pardon. They weie, 

* Sit Henry Kllis has published an aflectiug ami an unusually 
bold letter, which was \v tit ten 1o (Veil by III** Lind John Girt, mien* 
in the untort unale lady, about a ye at and a ball’ altci bet loinmiltiil 
In tin* 1’mM‘L 11 is lordwhip say s, “ It is a gieal w bile, m< thmketli, 
Cousin Ceul, since 1 sent unto you, in niv niece's la hull, albeit I 
know ( oppoituntly so hoi vmg) you ate not mmumllul <d Jiei unset 
able and comfort less estate; lot w ho, wanting ihe pitn< t *s l.noin, 
may count htinscll to live in any iealm , and because this time ol ull 
others hath been counted a time ol mercy and huyiveiiess, 1 tunnot 
but icconnneud her wot id life unto you In faith I would I weteihe 
queen’s coulcssor this Lent, that 1 might |om bet in penance to loi- 
gtve and foiget, ot, otherwise, able to step into the pulpit to tell her 
highness that God will uot forgive bet unless »he lrecly forgive all 
the world.” 
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however, kept, for some time in tlie Tower, and 
Elizabeth raised her right arm against all false 
prophets. She caused the parliament to puss a 
severe law touching loud and lanlastienl prophecies,, 
promulgated with design to disturb the queen’s 
government, and against all such as should prog¬ 
nosticate on, or by occasion of any coats of aims, 
crests, or badges.* 

A.n. 15(52.— Elizabeth was made to feel, in immv 
ways, that the Catholic princesol Europe regarded 
her and her proceedings with m» evil eye, and to 
■wsjini that constant machinations were on foot in 
France to expel liei from the throne, and to seat 
Mary Queen of Scots iit her place. She, tlierefoie, 
rcsolud to ally hersell with the Protestant powers 
on the continent, and to avail herself to the utmost 
of the leligioiis animosities of men both at home 
and abroad. The persecutions piaetised by Philip 
and the French court, made it easy tor her to put 
liersel f m a position of great might and icveieiiee, 
as the head and protector of the Piotcstnnt reli¬ 
gion. Her course was sliapid out by the instinct 
of sclf-prcsci vation, and not by any religious zeal ; 
and in pursuing it she was inevitably induced to 
encourage revolted subjects in their wars with 
their governments- tints beginning in her own 
practice the system which she nth i wards accused 
liei enemies ol earning on against herself. 

France, under the regency of Catherine de’ Me¬ 
dici, soon became the seat of contusion and 
anarchy. The Piotestants of the south look up 
arms for the liberty of Conscience ; and in 1501 
the government consented to a hollow ticatv, by 
which they were to be allowed the free exercise ol 
their religion, and not to lie punished and perse¬ 
cuted as lieretofoie as heretics. Jlut the Duke, of 
(.'uise, the leader of the Catholic party, soon in¬ 
ti iiigi'll tins, lieaty, and having; possession of the 
prison of the young king, dailies IX., lie dictated 
to the logout, who, hovvevei, wanted no stimulus. 
She was a leal bigot, while Guise’s lehgious zeal 
was more than half feigned and politic. The 
Protestants, or Huguenots, as they were called in 
Fiance, llew once more to arms, under the com¬ 
mand of the Pimec of Comic, the Admiral Cu- 
ligm, Andolol, and Olliers, and fourteen armies 
were pii'sgjjjily in motion m ditlerent parts of the 
kingdom The sucecsi was various—the fury of 
both parties pretty equal. Eetween them the 
oountiy was stained with blood from the bunks of 
tlie Garonne to the banks of the Seine and the 
shores ol the liritisli Channel. The parliament of 
Paris, wbieli was very orthodox, published an 
edict, aullioiusing the Catholics everywhere to 
massacre the Protestants ; and the Protestants re¬ 
plied by making shuiper the edges of their own 
swords. Women and ehildien tloeked to the ranks 
on both sides, and partook in the carnage. The 
Huguenots, notwithstanding their great, inferiority 

• The latter clause is supposed to have pnuveded from the i|iu*cit’s 
ani?<*i at critam .illusion- made to the Rem ami Killed Stall i»f la*i 
1 ivomile Dudley, alter*ill«l- Kail ol Lneestei. Some st:u-".i , /»>rs, it 
appeals, had piedieteu that the Heat would wetu tin* Rose,—t c. thut 
Kobe 1 1 Dudley would many the ijueeu. 
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in numbers, pressed the Catholics so hard, that 
the Duke of Guise was film to solicit aid from 
Philip IF; and that sovereign, for various reasons 
besides Ins desire to cheek tin- spread of heresy 
into his dominions in Flanders, gladly entered 
into an alliance, and sent, six thousand men and 
Some moiic'V into France. Upon this, the Prince 
pf Conde, the chief leader of the Huguenots, soli¬ 
cited the assistance and protection of Elizabeth; 
ami, with a correct estimate ol her character, lie 
offered to her, as an immediate advantage, posses¬ 
sion of the important maritime town of llavre-dc- 
Graec. After some slim t negol nit ions, dm mg w inch 
Sir Hemy Sidney, the able and accomplished father 
of the more famous Sir Philip Sidney, was sent 
into France, ostensibly to medial'' between the l ki- 
t.holicsand Protestants, Elizabeth concluded a com¬ 
pact with the Prince of Condi'', furnished him with 
some money, and then sent over tlnee thousand 
men, under the command ofSn Edward Povmngs, 
to take possession of Jlavie. No declaration of 
hostilities was made to the French court, and Eli¬ 
zabeth asserted to the foreign ambassadors that her 
only object was to seivc bis majesty of France, 
and to fiee him bom th" bands ofthe Guises, who, 
according to her version, held the youth an un¬ 
willing prisoner. “ Hut,” said the Catholic en¬ 
voys, “ \im are siding with the minority of the 
Flench nation, and joining your arms with icbels.” 
“ Not so,” replied Elizabeth ; ” 1 am mdv seek¬ 
ing to serve tile king.” Soon aftei his anival, 
Poynings was obliged to throw some ii'infoi ce¬ 
ments into Rouen, which was besieged by the 
Catholics under the. command of the King ol' Na¬ 
varre and the Duke of Montmoieney. This 
detachment was cut to pieces to a man ; tor the 
besiegers eariied the place by assault, and put the 
gairison to the sword. Rut the handful ol Eng¬ 
lishmen behaved bravely, and, before they met, 

1 lien- fate,‘the Catholic King of Navarre ups mor¬ 
tally wounded.* As the Huguenots were still 
strong in Normandy, and as Elizabeth dreaded 
“ lest such as were known to bear no good will to 
lit r or her realm should get into then possession 
sueli towns and havens as lie uvei against the sea- 
coast of tins realm, and, bv stuffing the same with 
gmri-jons and numbers of mcn-of-wai, upon occa¬ 
sion seek to make invasions,” she resolved to rein¬ 
force. her very small anny; and she sent, over 
Ambrose Dudley, Earl of Warwick, the elder bla¬ 
ther of her favourite, with a fiesli force of thine 
thousand memf Warwick took the command of 
Havre, and began to fortify that place, which was 
threatened with a siege by the Duke, of Guise, the 
captor of Calais, the expeller of the English, whose 
parly was stiengthrnod by the odium excited 
against Conde, for calling the old enemies of his 
country back to it, and giving them something 

* Dm mg the of Roueu ;t Fieueti yenth-man <»f llio l'lo to stunt 
persuasion attempted to iihKUSslUiltH the Duke ol (intse. 

1 Ainhmse Dudley, the eldosl son of the lair Duke ol'Noithuni 
beiland, was r<*sli>ied to his lather's title of Kaiuu L’l-de, m l.*>b|, 
mid to that oi Karl of Wuiwick m the piescnt yr.u, lfrthk ( .-a II, 
Nieolas gives the laltei dult* vtroneuusU, iW], i“ ‘ Njuopsts oi 

Peerage,’ i. d84, uud li. (qH .) 
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like a firm footing in it. Havre, indeed, might 
have hern made' a second English Calais, and 
something better. 

ISy means of English money, n Considerable 
body of Protestant soldiers were engaged in (ici- 
niany ; and tins force and others under the com¬ 
mand of Aiidelot and the Admiral Coligni, obliged 
(Juise to move from the Seme and the ncighhour- 
hood of lluvie towards the Loin-, where the Hu¬ 
guenots were very puwcrlul, possessing the eitv ol 
Orleans. After a remaikalile campaign, dining 
which the Hn guenots, under the admiral and 
Condo, threatened the eitv of Paris, a fierce battle 
was fought at I)reu\, and the I’rutc-tants were de¬ 
feated. The atlair, howevi i\ was not very decisive; 
and, to support Coligni, Elizabeth sent over some 
mote money, and olfered to give her bond for a 
fin I her sum if lie could find merchants disposed to 
lend on such a security A 

A.n. I of).';.—At this moment the (pieen’s exche¬ 
quer was empty, and she was obliged to summon 
a parliament— a body for the wisdom or authority 
of which she never testified much lespeet. Almost 
as .-mm as this parliament met, the odious subject 
of the succession and matrimony was renew*d. Eli¬ 
zabeth had just undergone that dangerous disease 
the small-pox,t and, as her life had been despaired 
of, people had been made more than ever sensible 
of the penis likely to arise from a disputed suc¬ 
cession. The commons, there lore, voted an ad- 

* ilohushrd.—Ihiryhlev J’npeis. 

t H hi (Ins \ i‘ n ( l.iti.l), lull \\ helhei beloie m aftei her illness 
we Know nnl that Kh/abcth sat foith tin* following piorkunahon 
againsl poin.ul p iiulri-. ami ru"U\<‘i*> — 

“ Flu i-inir'li as (h i < m •'It I in* uatui il tlrsin> that all suilsot subject-, 
and people, bolh nnlilf ami mean, hair to ptocim tin* poitiait im<l 
pulmeol tiir queen's majesty, «peal nmijbci ol pamteis, ami soitic 
pi mlfis ami m >\< is, h.i\« ahe idy, and do daih .itti mpt to in ike in 
diu‘i s inauuei s poitiaitwies ot her majesty m p mitui", giawHi', .u»d 
pi ml in*;, w hciem i- i*\ ideiitK *!nnui ih.it htlluito noni’ liulli sul- 
IieientK expie-ssed Ifmt vahnnl i r/n rw .I'nfnm of fur nnt/isli/\ prison, 
Jitroni.oi quire, but Im tin* mint pul h.m* also cried thoiem, as 
llu'i eul daily cu hi/ i I in nt s arc made amongst lici map'-lfs lo\m^ stil>. 
p'ets, liifvt«aiticli timl ioi the icdiess heicot h»*i majesty h.id heen so 
instantly and so importunately sued unto hy tin* hails ol her conuril 
and ollu’is nl I ci nuliililv in icspcit ol tin* at disoidci hciim 
used, not < nils to he content that m»mc \prt i if nmninq fntnilti nuitlit 
he peimitb d, by at cess to hei rnaiesty. to take the natiii.il lepiesem 
talion ot hei tnaji sty, wheieof she hath been always of Ini own uqhf 
disjiaulton rriqnnwi'/lniq, but also to piohibit ail manner of • hei poi¬ 
sons to dtau, paint, -pave, m poitiait hei iua|es|y s prisonaye or 
lisasfel'm a time, until h\ some peiteet pattern and example the 
same may he by otheis loiloweii Theiefoie her majesty. bein^ 
heiem, as it wete, o\eicome with the eonuim.il lequest, ol so many 
of hei liolnhtv anil loids, whom she raunol well dens, is pleased 
that, lor their content at lout, some i mill ill pel sou meettheieol shall 
slnu llv make poitiait ol hei p'*ison 01 \is.ij»o to be paitii ip ited to 
otheis tor satisfaction «l hei lovuuj sublets, and huthermoie cqgi- 
maiideth all luantiei of peisons in the mean tune to loibeai Irorn 
p.unliii”, "lawn", piiiiltii". oi making ol any poitiait ot hei majesty 
until some special person that shall be l>\ ln*i allowed shall have 
lust finished a pmliailiiic theieol, alter which finished, hei map‘-t\ 
will be eonteiit that all other p unleis, pi mlei 01 j»i axeis, that shall 
be known mi*ll of utiiler-taniliuA. and so tlieieto licensed by the bead 
ofheeis of flic places w Ueie they shall dwell (at. l< a oil it i> that 
e\eiy person should not without eonsidenmou attempt the same), 
shall and may at their ple.uaiie follow the said pattern 01 fust ]k>i- 
tiailuie And foi that liei tinjcsH peieeiudh that a threat numb* 1 ot 
her lovmi» subjects me much tpicxed, and take "teat offence with the 
enois mid deloinuln*s ulieady lemuuUed by sninliy peisoils ill till** 
behalf, sin* sttaiyhllv eharqelh .ill hei ofiicei- and minister 1 o see to 
the due obsei vation liereol, atid, as soon as may he, (o reform the 
eiiois abends committed, anil, ill tin* mean tune, to foiled and pin 
hibit the slummy or publication of such as ate app.nentls drhnmeil 
until they maybe 1 rimmed which me lelnrumble .In h/roh>qia. 
(’orimitinicated by Sir Joseph Ay loflc The onyinat diaft in the 
luimlsvntmy ol‘ Seeiet u\ t'eiil, and be.niiH' Ins minute t oireetnms, 
is in the Slate Paper Olliee. This w;is curious woik to emjdoj a 
great ministei and statesman upon, but Cecil hml to gel tlmnigh o 
great ileal mote work of the same suit. 


<tress to hi r majesty, in which, alter mentioning 
the civil wars of former time.-, they enlieateil hel¬ 
lo choose a hushaiiil I>v (.oil’s eruee, eugaemg on 
their part to scive, honoui, and ohe\ the hushand 
ot hei choice : or il, indeed, ln-r high mind was 
lor ever set against matnmony, thc\ enlieated that 
she would permit her lawful sueee-sor to he named 
and acknowledged h\ act of jiailunmnt. The 
nation, they nh-erved. had nevei since the Con¬ 
quest, been so unhappy a- not to know a legal ben¬ 
to the throne. Hi-mg thus placed between the 
sharp horns of a dilemma, and lining fully icsolu-d 
on no account to acknow ledge I he lights * it her ol 
Maw Queen ol Scots, or ol the Eadv Catherine 
(irev, the u piesenlalive of the Suflolk line, whose 
children she had just hastaidi/ed, she pretended 
that 1 ici lesolution of living and dying a yirgin was 
shaken; and, yyithout making anything like a 
positive declaration, she gage them to understand 
that she might he'induced, for the sake of her 
people, to think of marriage. Neatly at this mo¬ 
ment another suitor appealed in the held. The 
Duke of Wirtemhing, a (leiman I'rotestant 
prince, oth red In seiyiee to the queen in ease she 
were minded to maivv. To which Elizabeth re¬ 
plied, with her umiuI indiiccliiess, “ that, although 
she never \cl weie weary of single and maiden 
life, \et, indeed, she was the last issue of her 
father left, and the only ol her house; the cure of 
her kingdom and the low- of posU-idy did counsel 
her to alter tins eom-e ol life. lint m consider¬ 
ation of the leave that her subject- had given her 
ill ampler manner to make her choice than they 
did to any prince afore, she was even m courtesy 
hound to make that choice so as should he ten the 
best ot her slate and subjects. And for that he 
nth-red therein his assistance, she giaetouslv ac¬ 
knowledged the same, promising to dcseivc it 
hcreultcr.”* 

'1 he parliament was obliged to he satisfied with 
the queen's evasive answer, and to proceed to 
other business. A most remarkable law tlu-y 
passed v\as the act of “ assurance of the queen's 
nival powci overall slates mid subjects within her 
dominions.” This was, in elfect, an extension of 
the tunnel acts of supicniaoy For asserting twice 
111 writing, word, or deed, the authority of the pope, 
the oflendcr was subjected to the penalties of 
treason: all persons in holy oiders were hound to 
take the oath of supremacy, as were also all who 

* Al this lime I’,tic, Kiii>» of SwimIiti, !h<* most poiseverini' of all 
hei snitms, li.nl M*.u<*ely s'm , n Iiimsell o\t*r to ilc^pan 11 •• li.nl m*uJ 
h«*i lnajuslv eighteen kuyr pn-lmhl horses, .uni two slop lo.nl-. t>l un- 
<lc-<*ilbfil jjotuls, idling lu*l that In* would soon follow lhi**->' 1 utn 
bum*- Ime-ifilts iti prison, fslic, lu»wc\«r, thiew cob) w.ibr 011 thi- 
piup*rt, ami, in the eiul, be wvri e.une Al one moment, imlrr'l, 
she a|»piehpnde(l tlr U ht* would eotne in spile of her 1 .•<»ln<*->-, .uni 
the muted wisdom ol her Lon I Tieasuiei, lord Meiv.ud, and lend 
ChamDerliiin. was employed 111 settling tin-1 eieonmi il- ol In- n p 
tioil. The lollowirik' is a yood spoi linen of lie- iloeument they Ulew 
up and of l.lizabetli's solemn pi udfiv -“lit rnei-, ’ it m\h, "tin* 
tjueeij’s niiyestv is a maid, in tins ta-e would m«it\ things be 
omitted ol honom and e<nn b—\, wliieli otti<iwis< wor* mn 1 l<> be 
show etl to liim, as III like r.ees li.tth been ol kuij’s gl tin- land to 
others ; aild, t heieloie, it shall be ne<'ess.nv thal the pi i\est ot her 
council do, as of tlien own judgement excuse tlie la< k t*»«*i«-o( to the 
kitij'; and yet, on then own parts, ollei.thr s.ipph ment theieol with 
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were advanced to any degree, either in the uni¬ 
versities or in the inns of court, all schoolmasters, 
ollieers in court, and members of parliament; and 
a second refusal of the. oath was made treason. By 
a strange restriction, considering that some o( the 
noblest families were Catholics, the. statute did not. 
extend to anv man of the rank of a baron, it being 
assumed, as a convenient fiction, that no doubt could 
lie entertained as to the fidelity ot persons of such 
rank. All Elizabeth’s parliaments were zealously 
Protestant: in this the House of Commons were 
sincere; hut in the Lords there must have been 
considerable dissimulation, as the known Catholics: 
seldom made any opposition. In the present 
session, however. Lord Montacutc showed some 
spirit lie opposed the lull of assurance, and con¬ 
tended, in favour of the English Catholics, that 
they were loyal and dutiful subjects, neither dis¬ 
puting, nor preaching, .nor causing tumults among 
the people. But Elizabeth could never repose 
confidence in a sect which could not hut believe in 
her illegitimacy ; and the spirit of disloyalty which 
no doubt existed in many breasts, notwithstanding 
the assertion of Montacutc, was naturally increased 
and strengthened by these very penal acts directed 
against them. It is quite certain that Elizabeth 
never thought of trying the grand and humane 
experiment; hut it would indeed not “be safe to 
assert that, a more conciliating policy would have 
altogether disarmed their hostility.”* The stu¬ 
dents of the inns of court, where popeiy had a 
strong hold, were particularly objects of suspicion. 
Even before the passing of this statute some of 
them were examined in the Star Chamber and 
committed to the Fleet. An increase of violence 
produced a seeming conformity, but the Catholics 
had recourse to what has been justly called the 
usual artifice of an oppressed people, and met force 
by fraud. This was the most dangerous of all 
states, and Elizabeth and Cecil fairly acknow¬ 
ledged that their system of coercion was a failure, 
when they complained that they could not take the 
Catholics for good Protestants and loyal subjects, 
though they constantly attended the Anglican 
church, and prayed for the queen in the words of 
the Liturgy. If no force hail been adopted,—if 
the adherents to the old church hud been allowed 
the free exercise of their religion,—the government 
at least, might have known who were Catholics and 
who were not; but. now it was impossible to dis¬ 
tinguish between the unwilling converts to force and 
the willing converts to persuasion, and use, and 
time. And, as men always hate intensely those 
who degrade them in their own eyes, or force 
them to commit acts of subservience and baseness, 
Elizabeth became more and more an object of 
detestation to tins class. It was during this same 
session that the law against false prophets already 
alluded to was passed, and it was accompanied by 
a statute against conjuration, enchantments, and 
witchcraft. It should appear as if the people of 
England had not yet advanced to a condition in 

• Hullum, Const. Hist. 


which they could do without a certain pabulum of 
credulity, and that it was necessary that the super¬ 
stition which had lost its old food,—such us saints 
and madonnas and miracles,—should find some new 
nourishment. In the countries where, the common 
people arc fed with legends and miracles, there is 
little or no belief in witches and ghosts ; and, for a 
longtime after the Reformation, the people in most 
countries seem to have believed in witches and 
ghosts because they were no longer allowed to 
believe in saints and miracles. The chronicles 
remark that the preceding year had been very 
awful on account of the great number of monstrous 
births, and probably this was believed to he the 
effect of witchcraft and conjuration. But all kinds 
of insane notions were very prevalent. One 
William Jeffrey was whipped from the Marshalsea 
to Bishopsgate for professing one John Moore to he 
Christ; and, he being staid at Bcthlcm Cate, John 
Moore was brought out of prison, before whom 
William Jeffrey was whipped till he confessed 
Christ to he m heaven ; and then John Mooie was 
tied to a cart and whipped until at last he also 
Confessed that Christ was ill heaven, and that he, 
John Moore, was not Christ, hut a simple man. 
The penal statutes now passed only increased the 
number of mad prophets, conjurers, and so-called 
witches. Having voted the queen a supply of a 
subsidy, and two fifteenths, the parliament was pro¬ 
rogued. Still further to enable the queen to pio- 
secute her continental scheme, which was popular 
with l’rotestant churchmen, and with the minority 
of the nation as being in favour of men who were 
co-religionists, or nearly so, the ronvocation of the 
clergy voted her a subsidy of six shillings in the 
pound, payable in three years. Apparently some 
of this money was immediately sent to the Hugue¬ 
nots, and some to the Karl of Warwick, who, how¬ 
ever, received strict orders to keep his troops within 
the walls of Havre, and not to join the Admiral 
Coligni in the field, who, without Ins assistance, 
had reduced most of the places in Normandy which 
held for the Guises. The admiral, however, com¬ 
plained to Elizabeth of the strange neutrality of her 
little afiny, and his complaints became louder 
when he saw that the Duke of Guise was preparing 
to crush the Protestants on the Loire, and that he 
was laying siege to Orleans with every prospect of 
(eking that city. But soon after Guise wxis as¬ 
sassinated by l’oltrot, a young gentleman of the 
Huguenot party, and the death of this brave leader 
and accomplished‘ soldier, which happened on the 
tilth of February, 15fi;i, induced the French 
Catholics to offer conditions of peace and recon¬ 
ciliation. The admiral, who knew her well, main¬ 
tained that there was no trusting the queen-regent 
Catherine de’ Medici; but he was Overruled by Ins 
associates, and, in the end, another hollow pacifica¬ 
tion was concluded between the. French Protestants 
and the French Catholics. In this hasty and 
unwise treaty the Huguenots took little or no care 
pf the interests of the English queen, merely 
stipulating that if she would give up Havre, her 




charges and the money she had advanced should be 
repaid by the French court, and that Calais, at the 
expiration of the term before fixed, should be 
restored to her. In this instance Elizabeth’s anger 
got the better of her discretion : she sent Warwick 
orders to defend Havre to the last against the 
whole French monarchy; l'or Protestants and 
Catholics were now alike anxious to see the Eng¬ 
lish out of France. In taking possession of this 
place the English had expelled nearly all the 
French inhabitants, so that, tlley had little to fear 
m that, direction. Warwick had about five thou¬ 
sand men with him, and during the siege Sir Hugh 
Paulct conducted to him a reinforcement of eight 
hundred. The constable, Montmorency, so recently 
m alliance with the English, took the command of 
the besieging army, in which also served the Pro¬ 
testant Prince id' Comic, who, more than any one, 
had led Elizabeth into the late treaty with the 
Huguenots. The brave Admiral Coligni, who 
still doubted the good faith of the queen-regent, 
kept aloof. So impoilant was the enterprise in 
the eyes of the government tlmt Catherine de’ 
Medici took her sun, the young king, with nearly 
the whole court, to the besieging camp, and called 
upon all loyal Frenchmen to repair to the siege. 
In the month of Mav, notwithstanding some, gallant 
sorties made by the English, the French established 
themselves in favoinablc positions round the town, 
and began to hatter in sundry places. During the 
whole of the mouth of June they tried in vain to 
ioiee an entrance, and they were several times 
beaten out of their trenches. On the 1 ft It of July 
the besiegers made an assault with three thousand 
men, and were repulsed with the loss of lour 
hundred. On the 27th of the same month the. 
French desperately made fresh approaches, and 
“ were made by the English gunners to taste the 
hitter fruit that the cannon and culverins yielded. 
Uut # such was the. multitude of the Frenchmen that 
were now assembled together, in hope to recover 
that town (which, being possessed by the English, 
cut off all traffic to Rouen, to Paris, and so con¬ 
sequently from the chief parts of the whole realm 
of Prance), that, with their general aul^ and draw¬ 
ing the water down to the sea, the marshes were 
made passable and firm ground, which, to men of 
great experience, was thought, a thing impossible. 
The castle, the walls, and other defences of the 
town, were battered, breaches made, am? the 
trench, which before the coming of the constable 
was but brought to the point over against the bul¬ 
wark of St. Addresses, was now, within four days, 
advanced near-hand the space of two miles, upon 
the causeway or breach, which was all of stone, 
without any earth to cover them, so that they were 
driven to make the best shift they could with wool¬ 
sacks, sand-hags, baskets, and fagots. Yet all this 
hud never come to pass, nor could have been 
wrought, without infinite slaughter and far more 
loss of French blood that necessarily should have 
been spilt, if the great mortality of pestilence which 
entered the town about the beginning of summer, 


tluough a malicious infection, hud not so greatlv 
increased that it. slew and took away daily great 
numbers of men, beside those that, being sick 
thereof, escaped with life, hut weie vet so feeble 
and weak that they were not able to help them¬ 
selves, nor to do anv service available at all. There 
died so manv daily through the vehemence of the 
infection that the streets lay even full of dead 
corpses, not able tolie removed or buried by reason 
of the multitude that perished. Herewith they 
were grievously annoyed for want of fresh victuals, 
but chiefly of fresh water, which the enemy by 
long siege had cut off. And now the shot of the 
cannon, lying within six and twenty paces of the 
low’ll, was so terrible as the like had not lightly 
been heard of, and sundry breaches therewith weie 
already made, namely, two very great and easy for 
the enemies to enter. All these dangers and 
miseries notwithstanding, the worthy Earl of War¬ 
wick, with his eayfinns and soldiers, in courageous 
order, stood at those several breaches, ready to 
defend the same, if the enemies had presumed to 
have given the assault ; . . . which, when the 
Constable perceived, he caused a trumpet to sound 
the blast, of emparlcv.”’* By Ibis time Warwiek 
had scarcely fifteen hundred men capable of hear¬ 
ing arms, and he was m want of provisions and 
ammunition, lie therefore accepted the parley 
and sent out officers to settle the terms of capitula¬ 
tion. Then the trumpet sounded afresh, to pio- 
elaim immediate tiuce ; hut the French hosts, 
which consisted in good part of an undisciplined 
rabble, were fierce against the. English, and broke 
the tiuce two several times, filing on the besieged. 
“ The valiant Fai l of Warwick standing at a breach 
in Ins hose and doublet in sight of his enemies, 
was, by a lewd soldier of the French (contrary to 
the. law of amis), shot through the thigh with an 
arquebuse.”f On the following day, flic 28th of 
July, 1503, the capitulation was signed, the French 
agreeing to permit the garrison to depart with their 
arms, baggage, and whatever goods belonged to 
the Queen of England or to any of her subjects, 
and to allow the English six whole days to embark 
themselves and their property. It was a sad em¬ 
barkation, the sick and feeble having to carry those 
w ho were in a still worse state, and the men in 
health being exposed to the closest contact with the 
plague patients, for the pestilence was none Other 
than the deadly plague. An honourable mention 
is made by the old annalists of a generous -heat ted 
officer of high rank, whose deeds ought not to he 
forgotten. When the mass of the. troops were 
embarked—and glad was lie that, could get soonest 
out of that fatal place—it was found that many 
sick persons, unable to help themselves, and who 
were not likely to receive kind treatment at the 
hands of the French, were left behind, “ the 
misery whereof Edward Randal, Esquire, high mar¬ 
shal of the town (who was appointed to tarry and 
sec the uttermost of the composition accomplished) 
perceiving, moved with nutuial pity of Ins counlry- 
* Iluluinlust. t M. 
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men relinquished without*comfort, caused the said 
sick persons to lie can ied aboard, not sparing hits 
own shoulders, at that time techie and full of the 
plague, himself amj Ins men still hearing and help¬ 
ing the poor creatines on ship-hoard ; a rare fact, 
worthv reward, and no doubt, m rcmendirance with 
find, the true recorder of mereiful ditserts.”* Hut 
these plague patients brought the frightful disorder 
with them into England, w lieie it eommitted ureal 
ravages, spreading into vuiiuus parts of the king¬ 
dom, and racing so liereelv in London that, in the 
comse of tlie rear, it. carried oil' twenty thousand 
persons. “And (insomuch as the plague of pes- 
tlienee was so tint in the city of London there was 
no trnn hrjil nl A/n fnit'/nins : to he short, the 
poor citizens of London were tins jfar plagued 
with a thiee-liild plague,—pest deuce, scarcity of 
lnonev, and dearth of victuals, the misery whereof 
were loo long here to wiile: no doubt, the 1 poor 
reiuemher it; the lieh, by high' into the eountrv, 
made shift for themselves.”f In the month of 
September there were eartlupmkes in divers places, 
hut strongest in Lincoln and Northamptonshire; 
and, “ from the 1st dav of December till the 12lli, 
was siudi continual lightning and thunder that the 
like had not been seen liorheaid liv tiny person then 
living ’’ The Catholic party saw in these things a 
visible manifestation of the wrath of heaven at the 
changes which had taken place m religion. 

This first of Fdi/.abcth’s continental wars was 
sufficiently discouraging, and sire readily consented 
to give up the cause of the Protestants in France, 
and to conclude a fresh peace with the ipicen-iegcnt, 
who was most earnest in detaching her fiom the 
Huguenots, against whom she. was prcpaiuig a 
most irtioeimis plot. A peace signed at Troves, 
on the lltli of April, Inti-l, was shortly alter pro¬ 
claimed, with sound of trumpet, before the queen’s 
majesty in her castle of Windsor, the French 
ambassadors being present. By this new tieatv 
Elizabeth delivered up the hostages which the 
French had given for tile restitution of Calais; hut. 
she received two hundred and twenty thousand 
crowns for their liberation. The questions of the 
surrend’ 1 of Calais and other matters were left m 
the state they were in before the late hostilities, 
eaidi party retaining its claims and pretensions, 
winch wire to ho settled bv after negotiation.{ 

In this interval Scotland had been the scene of 
many turmoils and more intrigues.§ The gav, 
the handsome and accomplished queen gradually 
gained ground in the affections of the people, not- 

• Stow.—UoImsliD.1. 

P'f Stow - ! lolinslirtl 'r.t\>. th.it not onlv wn*v 1hrr<* no term kept, 
but no hurl i/un/fH 1 '! timin-r! tin* <|tit*en Mgiiil} ins» “that loniHimu’li 
as tho ])la<ftii‘ Mils so yir.it in thr i it\ iln- m-w major <*h*rtnl should 
l.erp no least .it thr Guildhall, lor doubt that through bringing 
loyellier Midi it multitude tin* lulrrtton might tneirase: foi that 
wrrlc tln*re died within tin* city uud out polishes inoit* than two 
thousand.” 

X < '.linden --11 vmrr. 

§ K.untolph, wlio retn.lined at lus old ]»mt to lepoit the proirrew of 
dissension, wrote to lOhrabeth.Si louy as the <pn*en is in lu*mt 
divided tioin hei ‘•ub|»*ets tlnouyh the div ersity oi leliyion, then- is 
m-ithei that quietness of mitul nor peace in coiiM-irnet* that is most 
to be desited 111 tine seniee to their smetiujrn; n«)i can 1 yet see how 
bn late will lony routituie, seeing the «elf-i>iiuie heeds lenuun that 
were the occasion of the lorwor mischief.** 


withstanding the gloomy denunciations of the. half- 
famished preachers ; hut she was surrounded by a 
remorseless set of nobles,—men who had rarely 
lived in peace, even under the government of the 
hardiest and most skilful of their kings. In l.V>2 
the Duke of Cluitelhermilt’s son, the Karl of Arran, 
accused the Karl of Bothwell and others of a plot 
to murder the Lord .fames Stuart and Maitland, 
in order to get, possession of the power which they 
monopolised between them. It was soon made to 
appear that Arran wii's mad ; and tins unfortunate 
voting' nobleman was secured m the castle oi Edin¬ 
burgh. Fresh convulsions were piescntly excited 
by tile Lord James, who wished to clinch himself 
at the c.xpinse of some of the Catholic lords. To 
gratilv him, the queen, who treated linn as her 
brother, Conferred upon him the eiuldoni of Mavr 
and the lands belonging to it,—a measure which 
greatly incensed the povveitid Karl of Huntley, who 
was already jealous at finding himself excluded 
from all share m the government, and wlm had 
hitherto occupied, without, challenge, some of the 
estates included in the earldom of Man. While 
there was hot blood upon this subject. Sir John 
Gordon, one of the Karl of Huntley’s sons, i ugaged 
in tin public streets of Kdinburgh in an affray with 
Lord Ogilvic, a liieud of the Lord James. The 
queen caused both these disturbers of the peace of 
her capital to lie placed under arrest ; hut Sir Joint 
Gordon soon escaped out of prison, and lied to ins 
father m the 1 liglilanils, where lie complained that, 
lie had been trialed with si verity, while the Lord 
Ogdvie, at tiie instigation of the queen's half- 
brother, had been mildlv visited. The Kind 
James, who appears to have been only anxious to 
enter on the estate of Mart' under the rover of 
the mval presence, chose this very moment, tin 
conducting Ins sister on a royal progress to the 
north. The journey was fatiguing, and the queen 
everywhere met with a cold reception fiom. the 
Highland elans, who were accustomed to consider 
the will of the Karl of Huntley us a thing far above 
the royal authority’. As she advanced apprehen¬ 
sions were even entertained for her petsonal safety; 
and all the■ persons in her retinue, not excepting 
the foreign ambassadors, did regular duty about, 
her like soldiers, keeping watch and ward against 
surprise. Marv herself showed no alarm, and mily 
lamented that tier sex prevented her from taking 
up jliek and steel cap, a broad-sword and a Glas¬ 
gow buckler. On her arrival at Inverness the 
castle was held against her by some of the Gordons. 
An entrance was obtained hv force of arms, and 
the captain of the little garrison was put to death 
for a very unequivocal proof of disloyalty. As it; 
was found that Lord Krskinc possessed a legal 
right to the earldom of Murr, Stuart gave up that 
claim, and took to himself, or induced his sister to 
give him, the much greater earldom of Murray m 
its stead. From this time the former prior of St. 
Andrew’s will he designated by the title of Earl of 
’Murray,—a name which was soon made a sound 
of terror in the queen’s ’ ears. If the Earl of 
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TTimiU'v had been enraged before, he now lieennie 
desperate;; for he had received a giant of the 
wealthv earldom of Murray as far hack as the year 
15-1*, and had ever since enjoyed the estates 
belonging to it. He summoned ingot her his vassals 
and allies, determined to defend Ins title with the 
swoid. On the ‘JSt.h of October, while Mary was 
still in the north, a tierce battle was fought at 
Corriehie, near Aberdeen, almost under her c\es. 
Her brother, the Rail of .Muirav, who had hastily 
collected some Southland incit, and won over some 
of the Highland elans, pained a coniplete victory. 
The Rail of Huntley, in living from the held, was 
tin own from his hoise into a lnora-s, and there 
smothered : liis son, Sir John Ooidon, was taken 
piisonor The body of the old earl was discovered, 
and carried before parliament, by which sentence 
of attainder and forfeiture was pronounced upon il : 
Ins son was condemned to the block, and butchered 
by ti clumsy executioner at Aberdeen. The whole 
of this meat family was led need to heirs; ary, but, 
five veins after, Mary allowed their attainder to he 
levelsed There is no von satisfactory evidence 
to establish the fact, but it was generally said 
that, if tin’ Rail of Huntley bad proved the 
victor in the battle, of Corriehie, he would have 
sei/i-d the (picon, and forced her to lmurv one of 
Ins suns.*' R< ports of this kind, and the circum¬ 
stance of there boon; no heir to the Clown, made 
the Scots as anxious about the marriape of their 
ipieen, us were the English about the. marriape of 
tlu ns. Nov was there any greater want of suiiois 
in Scotland than in England. Mary had none of 
hei rival’s aveision to sharing her authority with a 
husband, but there was an immense dillicuitv in 
the wav of a proper choice. Her own inclination 
would have led her to an alliance with some 
foreign piinee; and her Rrcneh relations succes¬ 
sively proposed to her Don Callus, then heir nl the 
Spaiysh monarchy ; the Duke of Anjoli, one oi the 
hrotliers of her late husband ; tiie Cardinal of 
liourhon, who had only lately taken deacon’s 
orders; the Duke of Rerrara, and some others. 

I Jut all these suitors we.te odious to the mass of the 
Scottish nation, as Catholics; and Rhvvibeth let it 
he understood that any alliance of that kind, as 
opening the way for her foreign enemies to hei 
dominions, would Occasion an immediate war with 
England. Mary, though urged on by the piniees 
of the House of Guise, w as not disposed to provoke 
this danger, and she even condescended to consult 
with Elizabeth as to a choice w Inch might be. alike 
agreeable to both countries. In the summer of 
l.V)3 a personal interview at Ymk between the 
two queens was spoken of ; hut Elizabeth, Irom 
various motives, the least of which was not, her 
jealousy of her rival’s superiority in beauty, artfully 
put oil the meeting till the next year; and, in 
fact, she never met Mary at all. In order to detach 
Don Carlos from his pursuit, she held out hopes 

* (kali makes Ins mU'lltmus much man" t< 1 r 1 1 tl*". On The llh nl 
lleeemhei lie w i lies, " The sell of the Marl nl II null, V has enulesaerl 
th.il lus latliei irileinleil In Innn the Queen of Seothuul m hei u si- 
denie, ami to pul llm eiuvvu mi 1 lie lieuil ol’llie duke, who i. entilely 
.lepemlent oil him," — Jnni.nl. MS., pinU/d In/ Raima ami nl/itrs. 


of renew nig an old treat\,and of marrying him 
herself. In lierauxieiv to conciliate, and to secure 
her succession to the English throne m ease of 
Elizabeth’s dying without is-lie, M.uv tie*pal--hed 
Sir .lames Melville to London, in onh i to a certain, 
it possible, what kind ol a husband it was that, 
would give entire satisfaction to her m ice All 
this condescension and frankness—fm the Scottish 
queen, to all appearance, honestly meant to abide 
by Elizabeth's decision- -was met with fi.md and 
the most artful duplicity. Elizabeth piuposed, a> 
a fitting luishand, hei own favourite, the l/.id 
Roheit Dudley, w ho, on the ‘Jblh ol September, 
loti.'!, attained to his well-known title ol Rail 
of Leieeslt r. Man, who could not have been 
ignorant ol so nolmious a Diet as the attachment 
which Elizabeth had tor this showy nobleman, 
must have seen that licw.n only named to lengthen 
and embarrass theKp delicate negotiations. Nor 
was the Rail ot IjricesIcV,' w Im had little to lecom- 
mend him beyond Im, handsome poison, altogether 
a suitable mat' ll lor that queen. She did not, hmv- 
cvei, tesi 1 1y any ill-hum mi, and adhered, at all events, 
to her former pm pose ol not mam mg an v one 
against the consent n! liie I.nghsh queen. Su 
James Melv die, w ho was cut i listed with 11 1 is difficult 
mattei, was an able diplomatist, a man ol gallantly 
and gloat experience in courts, lie very soon dis- 
coveied the, weak points nl' Eh/abclhV oharaetci ; 
and that strange compound ol sUcugth and weak¬ 
ness cannot he fun ly described without, a lefeienoo 
to Ins Menioiis, w lueli have an air of peileel an- 
tlientieity. Duke, (tasimir, son of the Elector 
J’ldatine, had entered the la id as a husband for 
l'.hzahelli, who look singular delight in these still 
increasing Courtships. The duke was a fnend of 
Melville, t, 'whom lie hail given hi- poll i ail, with a 
request that he would show it, when opportunity 
nfleied, to the virgin queen,—entettanung, it should 
seem, some confidence in his personal attractions. 
Melville, however, pioeured porliaitsof the othei 
members of the Rlectui EalaUnc’s f.unilv, hoping 
that Rli/aheth might chouse a husband among 
them. Alelvilh’s first interview with the Rnghbii 
• ptceit look place iinnted uitt ly aflei his return I mm 
ins continental 1 1 avels. In a eonv ersat ion adnnl 1 y 
managed, after [iraistng the elector, he ineulioneil 
that he had, out of remembrance and gratitude, 
procured portraits of him and of all In . fannlv, 
both sons and daughters. As soon as he mentioned 
these pictures, she inquired whether lie had the 
picture, ol Duke Ctuumir s’ Melville lcplicd dial 
he had left all the portraits in London. She, being 
then at Hampton Com t, said, w ith alfeelctl earne't- 
ne-s, that they must not part till she had seen 0. 
So Melville, who had pretended to he m a gnat 
hurry to reach Scotland, went to London, and ie- 
turned with the pictures, and delivered the whole 
family collection to her lmqestv, w ho (lesiied to 
keep them all night. The nnlv object for ihit fan¬ 
tastic dealing was evidently to pupae and vex hei fa¬ 
vourite. M elville goes on to say “ A nd she i idled 
upon the Lord Robert Dudley to he judge of Duke 
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Casiniir’s picture, ami appointed me to meet lier 
the next morning in her garden, where she caused 
to deliver them all unto me, giving me. thanks for 
the right of them. 1 then (dieted unto her majesty 
till the pictures, so she would permit me to retain 
the elector’s and his hide's, hut she would lmvt* 
none of them : ami I had also sure information 
that, first and last, she despised the said Duke Oasi- 
mir.” When, a few weeks later, Melville returned 
from Scotland, on Ins embassy from Mary, Eliza¬ 
beth received him very graciously in her garden at 
Westminster at eight in the morning ; and in the 
very next interview she asked him if his queen had 
made up her mind as to a husband? lie replied 
that his mistress was thinking little or nothing 
thereof, but attending the meeting of some com¬ 
missioners upon the borders, to which she hoped 
her majesty would send mv Lord of Bedford and 
my Lord Robert Dudley. Elizabeth was, or pre¬ 
tended to ho, hurt at Melville’s naming the Earl of 
Bedford before my Lord Robert, and told him that 
she would make the Lord Robert, a far greater earl 
than Bedford, and that he should see it done before 
he returned home,—“ for she esteemed him as bet 
blether and best friend, whom site would have 
herself married lmd she ever minded to have a 
husband. But, being determined to end her life 
m virginity, she wished the queen, her sister, might 
marry him, as meetest of all other with whom she 
could find m her hear! to declare her second person. 
For, being matched with him, it would remove out 
of her mmd all fears and suspicions to he offended 
by anv usurpation bcfoie her death, being assuied 
that he was so loving and trusty that he would 
never suffer anv such thing to be attempted during 
her time. Am! that the queen, my mistress, might 
have the higher esteem of him, I was required to 
sluv till I should see him made Earl of Leicester 
and Baron of Denbigh ; which was done at West¬ 
minster with great solemnity, the queen herself 
helping to put on his ceremonial (mantle), lit; 
sitting upon Ins knees befote her with great gravity. 
But she could not reliant from putting her hand m 
Ins neck, smilingly tickling him, the French am¬ 
bassador and I standing by. Then she turned, 
asking at me how I liked him? 1 answered, that 
as he was a worthy servant, so he was happy, who 
had a princess who could discern and reward good 
service. ‘ Yet,’ says she, ‘ von like hotter of 
yonder long lad, ’—pointing towards my Lord 
Danilov, who, as noaiest prince, of the blood, did 
hear the swoid of honour that day befote her.” 

The man whom Elizabeth thus delighted to 
honour enjoyed a very had reputation among the 
people, who, with a sad confidence, anticipated his 
marriage with the queen.* It was believed that, 

* We hate mentioned tin* quoon's care to pio\eut allusion*; to the 
beat and ragged stall, the aim* ot tit*- Duulrv tumdv A eon tempo 
l.iiv siijts, with more tom* than elegante,- ‘ You know the Dear's 
Due is .ill tor Die own paunch, and tins Do.u whelp tin noth till to his 
ow u commodity , and lot greediness thereof will mi'itmu all if lie be j 
not stopped 01 niu/./led in time.”— Secret Minions oj Hohe.it Dudley, ! 
Earl nf I. etc fitter These memoirs woie written dining the tnvmuite s j 
lilt*, and at the moment when people most toured the queen would j 
many him. They remained in MS. till 1J0G, when they were pub' j 
lished by Dr. Drake. j 
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in the fulness of his hope that Elizabeth would 
marry him, lie had murdered a young and beau¬ 
tiful wife, whose death was certainly attended with 
very mysterious circumstances. According to a 
striking account, which, whether wholly correct, or 
not, conveys perfectly the popular opinion of the 
time,—“ as his own wife stood in his light, as he 
supposed, he did but send her to the house of Lis 
servant Foster, of Curunor, bv Oxford, where 
shortly after she had the chance to fall from a pair 
of stairs, and so to break her neck ; but yet with¬ 
out hurting of her hood that stood upon her 
head. But Sir Richard Varney, who, by com¬ 
mandment, remained with her that day alone 
with one man, and had sent away per force 
all her servants from her to a market two miles 
off—he, I say, with his man, can tell you how 
she died.”* The stars had been consulted 1 >v 
order of the great Cecil, who either was not. too 
wise a man to give credit, to astrology, or meant 
that, his mistress should he the dupe of a very pre¬ 
vailing superstition ; and the stars had told that, 
the queen should he married in the thirty-first year 
of her age to a foreigner, and bear one son, who 
would he a very great prince, and one daughter, 
who would he a very great princess. But the 
queen, who, we arc convinced, never thought of 
marrying at. all, continued her strange coquetry 
with Leicester, and Cecil’s stars were lairlv put 
out by more popular prophecies, which Leicester 
purposely encouraged, about the hear and ragged 
staff. The queen's dl-placcd partiality to this hold 
had man had excited alarm in various quarters; 
and nearly three years before she advanced him to 
the rank of Earl of Leicester, and gave him Kenil¬ 
worth Castle, the report of his having murdered 
I)is wile had been made known to her majesty.j- 

• SenrI Me mints of Hubert Jhdlcy, 'Eml nf /.encstci. The 
author ol this very curious piece adds;—“This man, being ulter- 
waids taken lo, a felony in the maichcs'ol' Wales, and olloring 
the mattei «d the Haul murder, was mudr away privily in the prison, 
and Sir Hichaid Yainev himself (the exquisite \ilium of Scott’s 
touching stoij) died about the same time in 1 .ondon, cried piteously, 
and blasphemed Hod, and said to a gentleman of worship, of my ac¬ 
quaintance, not long before his death, that all the de'ils in hell did 
tear him to pieces The w lfo also ot JDildwur Uutlei, kinsman to my 
lord, gate out the whole fact a little helote her death ” 

f It wax Sir Nicholas Throgmorton that had the boldness to make 
these revelations against the powerful and malicious favourite. lie 
wrote tiom Dans, where he was residing as ambassador, to tell Cee.il 
that there wen* such reports m France touching themairiage of the 
queen with the laud Hubert, and the murder of his wife, that ho 
knew not where to turn uoi what countenance to bear. He tells the 
minister that lie will write unto her majesty his poor advices, in 
such sort as beconrcth a turn and fartlitul sen ant, and lie conjures 
Cecil, i» mi sceribus Jr.su Christi, to do all he can to hinder tins mar* 
i urge , for, he adds, “ it it take place, we shall be oftjirobnum hominmn 
rt nbjrrtw pi this : (»od and religion, which he the fundaments, shall 
lie out ot estimation; the queen our sovereign discredited, con¬ 
temned, and neglected ; our country ruined, undone, and made 
piey." Such was the opinion entertained by one of Elizabeth's 
wisest statesmen, of the husband she protended to force upon tiro 
(Jucen of Scots. About a month utlcr tins letter was written, Mr. 
•lone*., a person attached to the embassy In Fiance, bad a private in¬ 
terview at Hteenwreh with the queen, whom he told, in Throgmor¬ 
ton’s name, that her favourite Hubert Dudley was openly accused of 
being the murderer ol his late wile. “ When,” says Jones, writing to 
Throgmorton, “ 1 came to touch near the quick, 1 have heard of Huh 
helure, quoth she, and he need not have sent you withal. I said 
that the care you had wax no great as you could not but advertise her 
majesty ot such things as might touch her, and that you took this to 

be no matter to be opened but to herself.She thereupon 

told nre that the matter had been tried m country (hire her majesty 
hid, unless she meant some counter's inquest), and found to he con-- 
liury to that which was reported, saying, that he ^the favourite) was 
t hen nr the court, and none of Ins at the attempt, at his wife’s house ; 
and that it fell out as should neither touch his honesty tier her 
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Nay, even Cecil, who for a long time stood in 
dread that Elizabeth would give her baud to Lei¬ 
cester, and who subsequently contrived to renew the 
matrimonial treaty with the Archduke Charles of 
Austria, in order to prevent this fatal measure, 
made a memorandum, which was probably shown 
to her majesty, of the earl’s being “ infamed by 
death of his wife,” and being “ far m debt,” besides 
other demerits.* And yet Elizabeth did not 
change her conduct, and Leine-ter still felt such 
high hopes as to quarrel with all who favoured the 
Austrian match. 

To rutin n to Marv’s ambassador, whose head, 
clear as it was, seems to have been made giddy 
by matches and counter-matches, and female 
jealousies and intrigues, Melville pioceeds to stale, 
that Elizabeth expressed a great desire to see 
Queen Mary ; and, as this could not hastily he 
hi ought to jiass, she appeared with great delight to 
look upon her majesty’s picture. “ She took me,” 
lie continues, “ to her own bedchamber, and opened 
a little cabinet, wherein were divers little pictmcs 
wrapped within paper, and their names written 
with her own hand upon the papers. Upon the 
fir-t that she took up was written ‘My lord’s 
picture.’ 1 held (lie candle and pressed to see 
that picture so named; she appeared loth to let 
me see. il, yet my importunity prevailed for a sight 
thereof, and J found it to he the Earl of Leicester’s 
picture. I desired that I might have it to Party 
home to my queen, which she refused, alleging 
that she had hut that one picture of his. I said, 
your majesty hath here the original—for 1 pei- 
ccived lnm at the farthest, part of the chamber 
speaking with Secretary Cecil. Then she took 
out the queen’s picture and kissed it, and 1 adven¬ 
tured to kiss her hand, for the great love evinced 
therein to my mistress. She showed me also a 
fair rubv, as great as a tennis-ball ; I desired that 
she w-Buld send either it or my Lord of Leicester's 
picture, as a token to my queen. She said that, if 
the queen would follow liter counsel, she would, in 
process of time, get all that she had ; that, in the 
mean time, she was resolved, in a tokcu, to send 
her with me a fair diamond. It was at this time, late 
after supper, she appointed me to he with her the 

honour.** It should appear that even sit this time (in the month of 
November, 1560 ) Dudley "’.is licensed of other crimes, for whw%, at 
u later period, he certainly obtained credit \ety generally. “ When,” 
continue* Jones, “ 1 rehearsed the terms ot venn/ii 11 et mnlr.fim reus, 
•die caused me to repeat the sam** twice or thrice’’ l>ui 111# pail of 
this remarkable conversation, Kluabetli " tinned herself to the one 
aide and to the other, and net liei hand upon her face " Jones hud 
bargained beforehand, and she pionusedhini. Jidrm, tanturmtatrm, rt 
Javorem, but she could not conceal her anger against Throgmorton. 
— IIardwu-.hr State Papers. 

In the shifting intrigues of the times, Throgmorton and Leicester 
became allien against Cecil; but when the diplomatist died at the 
eail*s house some ten years after hi* sending Mr. Jones to (Jieen- 
wich, Leicester wua popularly accused of being his murderer. Ac- 
cmding to Fuller, Throgmorton died, “ not without suspicion of 
poison, the mine that his death took place hi the house of no mean 
artist in that faculty.” 

• Burghley Mate Papers. In this curious minute Cecil hays that, 
if Elualaith marries Leicester, “ it will lie thought that the scan¬ 
dalous speeches of the queen with the earl have been true.” He ulso 
says that Leicester was “ like to piove unkind or jealous of the 
queen's majesty." Catherine do’ Medici #a\tt an unpardonable 
otleucc by asking publicly whether it weie true that the Queen of 
England meant to marry her lioise keeper? Leicester vas then 
master of the horse. 
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next morning by eight, of the clock, at which time 
{the iisfttl to w ilk in her garden.” As a traveller, 
Melville was fertile, m subjects ot convei -alum, and 
his mistress had iiistmcled him “ to leave mailers 
of gravity sometimes, and ca-t m meuy piupn-if&j 
lest otherwise she should he. weaned ; she being 
well mint mod of that queen’s mutual tempci ” 
“ Therefore,” continues this pleasant go-sip, “ in 
declaring m V observation-, of I he customs ol Dutch- 
laud, Poland, and Ital\, the buskins ot the women 
was not forgot, and what country weed 1 (houghs 
best becoming gentlewomen. The queen said -lie 
liad dollies ol eveiy Soil, which c\ci\ dnv there¬ 
after, so long as I was llieie, she changed One 
day she had the English weed, another the Kieneh, 
and another the Italian, and so lliilli. She asked 
me. which olthem became bet best.:’ 1 answend, 
in inv judgment, the Italian diess; which answer 
I found pleased her well,.tor she delighted to show 
her golden-coloured hair, wearing a caul and 
bonnet as they do in llalv. ller hair was rather 
tedihsh than yellow, curled, in appearance, natu¬ 
rally. She desired to know ot me what, colon! of 
ban was icpmcd best, and which of them two was 
fairest? I answered, the fairness of them both 
was not their worst (anils, lint she was earnest 
with me to dcchuc which of them 1 judged fancsl ? 
1 said, she was the f.iiicst queen in England, and 
mine in Scotland. Yet she appeared earnest. I 
answeie.d, they were both I lie. l.uresl ladies in their 
countries; that her majesty was whiter, hut mv 
queen was vetv lovely. She inqniicd which of 
them was of highest stature ? 1 said mv queen. 

Then, saitli she, she is too high, for 1 myself am 
neither ton high nor too low. Then she asked 
what exeieises she used? 1 answered, that w hen 
1 received mv dispatch the queen was lately come 
from the Highland hunting; that, when her more 
serious allairs permitlcd, she was taken up with 
reading of histories ; that sometimes she recreated 
herself m playing upon the lute and virginals. 
She asked il she played well? 1 said, reasonably, 
for a queen. That same day, alter dinner,' my 
Lord of Ilunsdon drew me up to a quiet gullety 
that 1 might hear some music, hut he said he 
durst not avow it, where 1 might hear the queen 
play upon the virginals. After 1 had hearkened 
awhile, 1 took by the tapestry that hung before 
the door of the chamber, and, seeing her hack was 
toward the door, 1 ventuied within the chamber, 
and stood a pretty space, hearing her play excel¬ 
lently well; hut she left off immediate!v, so 
soon as she turned about and saw me; she 
appeared to he surprised to see me, and came 
forward, seeming to strike me with hi r hand, 
alleging that she used not to plav belore men, hut 
when she was solitary, to shun melancholy. She 
asked me, how I came there? I answeied, as 1 
was walking with my Lord of Ilunsdon, as we 
passed by the chamber-door, I heard such melody 
as ravished me, whereby 1 was diawnin eie I 
knew how, excusing my fault ot homeliness as 
being brought up in the cornt of France, where 

4 v. 
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such freedom wsis allowed ; declaring mvsolf will¬ 
ing to endure wind hind of punishment lirr ma¬ 
jesty should In? pleased to indict upon me for so 
great an offence. Then she sat. down low upon a 
cushion, and I upon my knees bv her, hut with 
her own hand she gate me a cushion to lav under 
my knee, which at Inst 1 lefnsed, hut she com¬ 
pelled me to take it. She then called for m\ 
l.ady Stratford out of the next chamber—for the 
queen was alone. She inquired whether mv queen 
or she plated lie-1 ? In that I found myself 
obliged to gi\e liei the praise. She said my 
Ficneh was ten good, and asked iff could speak 
Italian, which she spoke leasonubly well. I told 
her majestt 1 had no lime to learn the language, 
not having been above two mouths in Italy. Then 
she spake to me in Dutch (tic?wo»), which was 
not, good ; and would know what kind of hooks I 
most delighted in—whither tlmologv, history, or 
love-matters':' 1 said I liked well of all the sorts. 
Here I took occasion to press earnestly my dis¬ 
patch : she saiil 1 was sooner tvearv ol her com¬ 
pany limn she was of mine. 1 told her majesty 
that, though 1 had no leason of being weary, I 
knew mv mistress’s adults railed me home. Yet 
I was staved two days longei, that. 1 might see 
her dance, as 1 was afterwaid informed ; which, 
being over, she inquired of me whether she or my 
queen danced best V 1 answered, the queen 
danced not so high or disposedly as she did. 
Then, again, she wislied that she might sec the 
queen at some eninenient place of meeting. I 
olfeied to convey her secretly to Scotland by post, 
clothed like a page, that, under this disguise, she 
might see the queen, us James V. had gone, in 
disguise with Ins own ambassador to see the Duke 
of Yendnme’s sister, who should have been his 
wife ; telling her that her ehamher might la’ kept 
in her absence, as though she were sic.k ; that 
none need he privy thereto except Daily Strafford, 
and one of the glooms of her ehamher. She. ap¬ 
peared to like that kind of language, only an¬ 
swered it w ith a sigh, saving, Alas, if I might do 
if thus!” 

The Kail uf Leicester conveyed Melville in his 
bulge from Hampton Court to London. On their 
way lie asked the. xvnry,,Scot what his mistress 
thought of him for a husband. “ Whereunto,” 
says Melville, “ 1 answered very coldly, as I had 
been by m\ queen commanded: and then he 
began to purge himself of so proud a pretence as 
to marry so great a queen, declaring that he did 
not esteem himself wmthy to wipe tier shoes, and 
that the invention of that proposition of mairiaee 
proceeded from Mr. Cecil, his scciet enemy: for 
it I, said he, should have appeared desirous of 
that marriage, 1 should have offended both the 
queens, and lost their favour.” It is difficult to 
receive, sis a sincere declaration, anything that fell 
limn the lips of that dexterous courtier,* the Earl 
of Leicester—-most difficult, where all were playing 
parts, and all consummate actors, to ascertain the 
* It use courtesan.—Mezer.iy. 


real project in hand. It appears, however, almost 
certain, that the presumptuous favourite had not 
yet given up all hopes of marrying Elizabeth; and 
he was certainly the man to prefer her, with 'the 
rich and great kingdom of England, to her mine 
youthful and far more beautiful rival, with so poor 
and tin Indent a kingdom as Scotland. It lias 
been suggested by an elegant writer,* who has 
shown great, tact in tracing some of the windings 
and intricacies of Elizabeth's character, that she 
encouraged this matrimonial project purely ns a 
romantic trial of Leicester's attachment to herself, 
and pleased her fancy with the idea of his reject¬ 
ing for her a younger and a fairer queen ; and 
this notion not only accords with the virgin 
queen's taste and manneis, hut also with the pio- 
ject she evidently entertained of perplexing Marv, 
and delaying her marriage, with any one else. 
She could not make Mary a virgin queen like her¬ 
self, lmt she would have, kept her a widow. 

Melville returned to Scotland, and found himself 
hound to assure his mistress that she could never 
expert, any real friendship from Elizabeth, w hose 
professions were full of falsehood and dissimula¬ 
tion. Mary’s subjects, being very anxious for an 
heir to the throne, grew weary of these long de¬ 
lays, and a strong party pointed out another match 
which had many tilings to recommend it. We 
have seen Elizabeth expressing her suspicion of a 
preference over Leicester of “ yondci long lad.” 
This youth, llcmy Stuart, Lord Danilov, was 
first cousin to Mary, and second cousin to Eli¬ 
zabeth, being the oldest son of the Kail of Lennox, 
bv the Lady Margaret Douglas, daughter of the 
Queen dowager Margaret, sister of King Henry 
VIII., bv the Earl of Angus, the second husband 
of that unruly and dissolute woman. In other 
words, he. was the son of Mary's aunt (hv the hall- 
hlood), the Lady Margaret Douglas, and the grand¬ 
son of Elizabeth’s aunt, Margaret Tudor. The 
Earl of Lennox, it will he remembcicd, besides 
stealing the French money, and attempting to be¬ 
tray Dumbarton Castle, adhered steadily lo the 
English interests, for which he suffered banish¬ 
ment and the forfeiture of all his estates in Scot¬ 
land. He retired to England, which had been 
his home ever since—a comfortable home, for Henry 
VIII., in recompense, not only gave, him the hand 
of his niece, the Lady Margaret Douglas, hut also 
some good estates in Yorkshire. Henry Lord Darn- 
ley had been horn and brought up in England, and 
even his mother, the Lady Margaret, Countess of 
Lennox, was a native English woman, having been 
horn just, after the expulsion, in 1515, ol her parents 
front Scotland. With this lady it should appear 
that the Queen of Scots had for some time main¬ 
tained an amicable correspondence; for, when 
she dispatched Melville to the English court, she 
instructed him to deal with my Lady Margaret 
and with sundry friends she had-in England of 
different opinions.! To the crown of Scotland the 
LCunox family could lay no prospective claim; hut 

• Aikin. j Melville. 
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if, according to a notion not altogether abandoned 
in that age, a male were to be held as in all cir¬ 
cumstances coming before a female representative, 
Henry Lord Darnley, the son of this Margaret 
Countess of Lennox, might, in ease of failure of 
the issue of Henry VIII., have advanced a claim 
to the English throne, which was capable of being 
placed in competition with the claim of Queen 
Mary herself; and hence the desire of strengthen¬ 
ing the pretensions of the jQnecn of Scots, by 
uniting the two claims. But this muon excited 
painful feelings in the breast of Elizabeth, who 
liked not to think of any one succeeding her, but 
who seems to have entertained a horror of the 
notion of the succession falling to Mary, whom 
she evidently hated more as a woman than as a 
sovereign. And yet even here she adopted no 
dear course, hut, on the contrary, as if she fore¬ 
saw the fatal results, she played into the hands of 
the Lennox family, and peimilled things which 
she might have prevented, and which led direetlv 
to the union. When the Earl of Lennox applied 
for leave to go to Scotland, to solicit the reversal of 
his attainder, and to press his wife’s claim as heir 
lemale to the earldom of Angus, she gave her 
royal licence, and apparently with pleasure. After 
twenty years of exile, Lennox arrived in Scotland, 
where Queen Mary received him very courteously, 
and procured from the Scottish Parliament the 
reversal of the attainder with restitution of his 
estates. ills lady’s claim on the earldom of 
Angus was given up—for it was held to lie a male 
lief, and, what was worse, it was in the tenacious 
grasp of the powerful Earl of Morton, the chan¬ 
cellor, who managed it in the name of his nephew 
Aiehilmld Douglas;* but the queen's liberality 
softened the pang of this disappointment. The 
attainder was scarcely reversed, when the exiled 
lord began to adopt measures for placing his son 
Ilenry by Mary’s side on the throne. At the end 
of the year (1504) Cecil wrote to his confidant Sir 
Thomas Smith :—“ The Earl of Lennox’s friends 
wish that the Lord of Darnley might marry with 
the Scottish queen ; and I see some; device to 
bring the queen’s majesty, not only* to allow 
thereof, but also to move it to the queen her sister. 
But I see no disposition thereto in her majesty, 
but she rather conlinueth her desire to have my 
Lord of Leicester preferred that way, for w4iich 
purpose there was this last month a meeting aL 
Berwick with my Lord of Murray and the Lord 
of Lethington, but yet covered with some other 
matters. Ami now of laic it is from thence re¬ 
newed, to know with what conditions the queen’s 
majesty will prefer him, wherein at this present no 
full answer is yet given : but, to say the truth ol 
my knowledge in these Jidda matters, 1 can affirm 
nothing that I can assure to continue. I see the 
queen’s majesty very desirous to have my Lord of 
Leicester placed in this high degree to be the 
Scottish queen’s husband, hut whan it comath to 

• lint Morton and Archibald Douglue, who were both engaged in 
the murder of Darnley, never forgave the Lennoxes this attempt. 


the conditions which ore demanded I see her then 
remiss oj' liar earnestness.”* Cecil was kepi for 
years in dread of Leicester, and even at this mo¬ 
ment he evidently suspected that Elizabeth would 
not give that rash, and pioud, and immoral favour¬ 
ite to Maiy, because she wished to keep linn for 
herself. In the same letter, however, he says, 
‘‘ This also I see in the queen’s majesty, a sulli- 
cient contentation to he moved to marry abroad; 
and, if it so iiu|y please Almighty Cod to lead l>v 
the hand some meet person to come and lav hand 
on her to her contentation, I could then wish my¬ 
self more health to endure my years somewhat 
longer, to enjoy such a world here as T ti list will 
follow: otherwise 1 assure you, as now things 
hang in desperation, I have no comfort to live.”! 
In fact, between his well-grounded dislike to Lei¬ 
cester, and his dread of a disputed succession — 
between female vanities^ipd passions which theie 
was no understanding,and love intrigues which even 
Ac, astute as he was, could only understand imper¬ 
fectly,—this great statesman long led a very un¬ 
happy lift'd A few days before this letter was 
written, Elizabeth lead fallen “ perilously sick,” 
and made them all “ sore al’iaid ;”§ and as these 
.attacks were rather frequent, at one time there 
were good grounds for fear, seeing that in the 
unsettled state of the succession a civil war would 
have been an almost certain consequence of her 
death. 

These marriage schemes are perplexing things: 
but, to return to Queen Mary, a few weeks after 
Cecil's writing that Elizabeth was averse to the 
match, ami had again pul forward Leicester, she 
peimitteil Ilenry Lord Darnley, “ the tall lad,” to 
go to Scotland. Darnley was an English subject, 
and it would have been no ovtiapidinary stretch of 
prerogative in those days to have prevented his 
journey, if Elizabeth had been so minded. Darn- 
lev set sad tor Scot land inlhe beginning of the year 
1505, and on the 10th of February he waited upon 
Queen Marv at Wcnivss Castle, in Fife, where lie 
was most courteously received. Though so very tall, 
lie was well proportioned, and altogether a hand¬ 
some young man. He was m his twentieth year; 
the queen lour years older. lie possessed all the 
courtly accomplishments of the times,—was gal¬ 
lant, showy, and liberal t>f his money, with winch 
he was well supplied from England. He tints 
readily won the good will of Mary’s courtiers and 
attendants, and made a favourable impression on 
her own heart; so that personal regards united 
with political ones to recommend this fatal mar- 

• Wright's Queen Elizabeth and lu*i Times: also in Ellis’s Omjji- 
nal Letters. 

t Ellis, Grig. Lett. 

t For other proofs see bis own letters in the Ilnrdw trkr mid 
Ihirtfhley State Papers. For yeius we find him constantly pinyin^ 
heaven to send hm mistress a suitable husband ! 

§ Letter from Cecil to Sir Thomas Smith, m Mr 11 Ellis’s valuable 
collection. Tin# last lettei is dated ihe lath of December, t'ecil 
says that the accident came to that which they tall diaiilnra, but 
that wotse bail been feared. lie add'-, “ She is somewhat weakened, 
but iu health, and will attend to her allaiis alter Satuiday, w'lm h is 
to-morrow. Assuio yo i she is cleaily whole, but fm the turn* she 
made us sore at raid. Thanked be (iod foi both; foi ol noth we take 
i;oud , warned by hei sickness, and umiforted by hei recosory.” 
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rintio. Hut, according to a rontoinpornrv account, 
it. was alter wants ascertained that there was magic 
used to charm the queen ! “ Above all, the 

Countess of Lennox, Danilov's mother mid ma¬ 
ternal aunt to her majesty, besieged her with 
h I tots mid secret mi ssages, and enchanted her 
with a pair of biaeelcts which she, sent to her; 
and the thieats of the Baslaid, the queen’s hall- 
brother, the practices ol tins lady, the entreaties ol 
several others, and the loiee of this charm (let no 
one find tins slrauce, seeing that the island of 
Albion has in all tunes been made infamous by 
sorcerers), weie the cause of her condescending to 
their will and morning as she did.”* It appears, 
howovoi, that notwithstanding this charm, and the 
mine real chami of Darnlry's person and manners, 
the queen, at. liist, gave his suit, a modest icpulso, 
and avoided committing herself until she had con¬ 
sulted with her half-brollicr and othcis. Darnley 
was not discouraged, nor did he disdain to seek, by 
tlatteiics and other means, the countenance of 
David Rizzio, the queen's favourite and pnvate 
secretinv. The Earl of Murray did not oppose, 
the match sit this time, and it was recommended 
by Maitland. Indeed, according to one ac¬ 
count given by the party most fncndly to Mary,f. 
her half-brother had planned the match, and 
pressed her into it, hoping to retain his great 
pow er in the government if she marl ted a young, 
inexperienced, and thoughtless youth. The estates 
of the. kingdom were assembled at Stirling, ill the 
month of Max, and the business being formally 
proposed to them, they also recommended the mar¬ 
riage—the. Lord Ochiltree alone refusing his con¬ 
sent, and professing openlv that lie could never 
agree to a king "ho was a Roman Catholic—for 
the Rail of Lennox, notwithstanding some tempta¬ 
tions to change, had adhered to the old religion, 
and had brought, up his son in the same faith.[ 

When intelligence of these, proceedings reached 
the Lnglish court Elizabeth was wondci fully in¬ 
censed, and her privy council drew up a list of 
imagtnarv dangers attending such a union. Mait¬ 
land, who was dispatched by Queen Mary to 
London to explain matters, met with a had recep¬ 
tion ; and Sir Nicholas Tillogliioitoil was sent 
down to Edinburgh to decline bet English majesty's 
discontent at the pioiectVd match, which he was 
to find means, if possible, to break oil’. This skil¬ 
ful negotiator letmned well rewaided, but lie had 
been unable to dissuade Mary from the mairiage, 

• jShivorrnr'' de la ties llhuhr, ties (ftfntcet •hhnnnnve Pnnrrsae 
Madame Alone. Rrtm d'Kuowr.etc 'Hus runouts defence ol Mhiv’k 
conduit wan published .it_ Vdiis in lb/U, while she whs lingo mg in 
eaptiviH id England E«n the most pint is a piece of t-j/rcml 
-frU>.icltrtbut tbeie in it evidence ot a minute acquaintance with 
the events and < haunters ol the times. 

t lil. 

t W hitaher, however, contends that huth Darnley and his father 
at this time, and lot the rest of then lues, at least janjrssea Pro- 
testantism.— Maty Queen of SeolR Vindicated. 2nd Kiht. 1790 ; tol. 
,u. j,p. It should intehr appear fiom some expressions in 

the leiteis of Randolph, that Darnley was only n suspetted papist at 
the most. Probably the true state ot the ense is to l»e best collected 
fiom one of these letters, m whuh Randolph any* that. •* my Lord 
Darnley would seem to be imlifleTent; sometimea he goetli with the 
queen to the mass, and these two i«et days hath been at the ser¬ 
mons.” 
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which, as he told Cecil and his mistress, xvas 
“ niisliked of all the substance of llic realm.” An 
important part of his mission was to intrigue with 
the Earl of Murray and the other discontented 
Protestant lords, and to promise them Elizabeth’s 
assistance, against their queen. Her majesty of 
England thought it expedient to deny that she had 
given him this cliaigo : “but,” says Melville," Sir 
Nicholas stood neither in awe of queen or council 
to declare the ventythnt he had made such pro¬ 
mises to them in her name.” There was a thought 
of punishing him for this; hut lie had wisely and 
circumspccllv obtained an act, of council for his 
warrant, which lie otfered to produce. “ I think,” 
says Cecil, writing to Sir Thomas Smith on Throg¬ 
morton's return, "that my Lady Lennox shall he 
committed to some further custody; and my lords, 
her husband and son, shall forfeit that they may 
[have] heir with us; and because it is likely then- 
foundation ill England is upon Papists, the Pro¬ 
testants here, shall icccive more comfort, and the 
Papists more disgrace.”* A few days after ibis 
was written the Countess of Lennox and her 
younger son xveie. committed to a rigoious confine¬ 
ment in the Tower, and all the property possessed 
bv that family in England was seized by Elizabeth. 
Marx, it appears, hud assured Sir Nicholas Throg¬ 
morton that the match had proceeded too far to he 
set, aside with honour; and she took considerable 
pains to prove that Ilcnrv Darnley possessed (hose, 
recommendations which Elizabeth had demanded 
as essentials in the husband she should choose, 
lie was, for example, an Englishman ; and Eliza¬ 
beth lmd set it down ns a primary point I hat she 
should marry an Englishman. She even offered to 
delay the nuptials, if, bv so doing, she might hope to 
obtain the approbation ol her dear sister and cousin. 
Hut farther she would not go; nor could more 
in reason be expected from a high-spirited woman 
and an independent sovereign. This correspond¬ 
ence hv letters and ambassadors occupied some 
time ; and the fatal marriage of Mary and Darnley 
was far from being so precipitate an affair as it is 
generally represented. To prevent it Elizabeth 
had now recourse to her old intrigues with her old 
friends the Lords of the Congregation ; and these, 
lords, who had been prepared by Throgmorton, 
turned a whiling ear to her suggestions, begin¬ 
ning to rumour abroad that there would he no 
safety for the Protestant religion if the Catholic 
queen were allowed to have a Catholic husband. 
It suited this party not to heed the facts that Mary 
was no bigot, and that Darnley was little more 
than a Papist in appearance.t The first to fall 
from the vmmg queen’s side was her own hnlf- 
brother, the Earl of Murray, who of a sudden 

• Letter in Ellin and Wright. Darnley had bonsted, like n fool, 
that if there w ere war w ith !• upland he and Mary should have more 
liiendh there than Elizabeth ! 

t Although Darnley, us mentioned in the last note, after his mar¬ 
riage, occasionally attended the Presbyterian kirk, in the view, 
• no doubt, of conciliating that lormidablc body, they time only to he 
softened by a formal romersion ; and John Knox did not henitate 
to tell him, from the pulpit, that God, when in auger at the sins of a 
people, was wout to commit the rule over them to hoys and women. 
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luTftmc jealous of young Dstrnley, imagining that, 
young mid thoughtless ns he was, lie lmd betrayed 
an inclination to abridge both his political power 
and his vast estates as soon as he should he able. 
There were plenty to drive on Darnley in this 
direction. One showed a map'of Scotland and 
the possessions of Murray matked upon it. Darn- 
ley said it was too much. His words were re¬ 
peated to make mischief; but Marv, to make peace, 
“willed Darnley to excuse hftnself to Murray.”* 
The carl had quimcllod with John Knox, who had 
accused him of conniving at the queen’s masses 
and idolatries; lmt now a sudden leeonriliation 
took place between the crafty politician and the 
zealous preacher, Murray engaging to extirpate 
the false worship for ever. The. Duke of Chatcl- 
herault, who was as prone to change and intrigue 
as ever, soon joined Murray ; and Glcncairn, the 
Earl of Aigyle, and others, speedily followed his ex¬ 
ample, forming a confederacy to oppose the mar¬ 
riage upon the grounds of the dangers jt. would 
bring to religion, and the inconvcnicneies it would 
draw upon the state. Meanwhile the prcachcis 
weienot idle; and the devout citizens of Edinburgh, 
inflamed by their discourses, made a great tumult, 
and grossly insulted all such 11 s they knew or sus¬ 
pected to he well affected to the marriage. Upon 
Mary’s return from Stirling to her capital, the 
Assembly of the Knk, countenanced by the Earl 
of Mimnv, demanded by a formal act that the 
queen should conform to the Protestant faith, and 
abolish the Roman worship throughout the realm, 
not only amongst her subjects, hut in her own per¬ 
son and family. This proposal w as followed by some 
more reasonable clauses respecting 11 better pro¬ 
vision for the miserably poor Presbvteiian clergy ; 
and the document ended by entreating or com¬ 
manding the young queen to suppress immediately 
in her realm all vice and immorality. To these de¬ 
mands the- queen returned a gentle answer in writing. 
As to the mn"s, she said that she was not yet con¬ 
vinced that it was idolatrous: she. desired all her 
loving subjects who had experienced her goodness, 
not to urge her to act against her comyience, as 
she had neither in times past obliged, nor intended 
for the future to oblige, any man to a forced com¬ 
pliance, but had granted to all liberty to serve God 
after their own persuasion ; and she luTthcr assured 
them that none should sutler any injury in tfteir 
persons or property for the sake of religion. She 
promised to do her best to relieve the wants of the 
established clergy. Hut she had not sufficient con¬ 
fidence in her own royal power to engage that there 
should he no more vice and immorality in Scotland, 
and she left that particular clause unanswered. 
No part of her reply gave any satisfaction to the 
preachers, who did not want promises of toleration, 
—they had long been too powerful tor that,—but 
the. immediate recantation of Mary, and the per¬ 
petual suppression of all masses and Roman usages. 
Nor were her promises of a better provision of 
much consequence, for they knew that the church 
• Letter from 11,mdolph, quoted by Runnier. 


property was in the hands of the nobles, from 
whom they ought to have demanded help rather 
than from the queen ; hut, by a curious anomaly, 
many ol these lords, the gripers of the ecclesias¬ 
tical wealth, were the, sworn allies of the hungry 
picacheis, being much more willing to proceed to 
extremities about a mass than to resign an aexe of 
land to the professois of the. new religion. 

A scries of dm k plots and conspiracies were mean¬ 
while set on foot by both parties, for Mary had still 
a powerful paity that recommended the marriage. 
Darnley, who showed his true character betimes, A 
tniil to have made arrangements for assnssinatinglhe 
Earl of Murray ; and Murray (this fart is positive), 
in conjunction with the Earl of Argyle and other 
lords, laid an ambush* for the purpose of making 
Darnley, Ins father, and the queen prisoners, with 
the intention of delivering up the two former to 
Elizabeth, and placing Mary in some sure prison 
in Scotland. Doth plots failed ; and on the 28th 
of July, Darnley having previously been created 
Eni 1 <if Ross and Duke of Rothsav, was proclaimed 
king at the maikct-rross of Kdinlnngh, and the. 
next day he was married to the queen, according 
to the Catholic liltial, in the royal chapel at lloly- 
rood House.f The Earl of Murray, the Duke of 
Clmtclhcnmlt, the earls of Argyll', Glcuruirn, and 
Rothes, w lio had already ganisoned their castles 
and purchased (itylh Enqhsh in nun/) much am¬ 
munition, (lew to arms; hut, before they could 
assemble their forces, the queen in person met 
them at, the head of a royal army. Marv, who 
took the field before the honeymoon was past, was 
clad in light armour, and earned pistols at her 
saddle-bows; Her quickness and derision dis¬ 
concerted the “godlv lords,” who, without facing 
her, began a retreat, marching rapidly from place 
to place, and fighting nowhere ; so that this 
strange campaign got the name of the “ Round¬ 
about-Raid.”} In the end, notwithstanding their 
tinning; and doubling, they were fain to disband 

• Tin 1 queen vv.o on a journey in Perth •'biro. Murray placed biin- 
srt’lf in his motion's Iioiisi of Lochlev on, whi< h soon betaine Mary's 
prison , Aigv le in (\o-tlr C 'ampin'll, lei miles lumber up the country ; 
Lord Rothes, v\ 1 1 It Ins followers, look post. .it the 1 ‘nriot Well ; and 
olheis ol the <onspir.ilor*. vitb aimed hands concealed themselves 
near the (Queen’s, Fciiv The voting queen, w ho was warned l>> some 
fi lend, saved liei self by her dt cimoii and .u’liMty : she mounted her 
horse at lite o'< lock in the mottling, attended by thiee I,idles and 
thiee hundred horsemen, galloped past Lochleven long before the 
hour at which her loving biotin i Murray expected bet, and got safely 
across at Queen’s Fein. Chalmers has proved, by official document* 
and State l’ap**rs, that Lli/abeth was pnvv and gave encouragement 
1o this dmhonnuiable plot '1 his was called, in Lnglaud, "suppoit- 
ing the Lords of the Religion.” In conceit with it was a meat meet¬ 
ing of the preachers at F.dtnhurgh, but the queeri'n unexpected ap¬ 
pearance m her cnpttal wholly disconcerted lot the moment these 
practised insurrectionists — ('hairnets, 1 tfe of Maty Queen of Sint*. 

t Randolph say*, '* they were mnrncii with all the solemnities of 
the popish time, having that he (Darnley) heart! not the mass” 
Haims of marriage had been proclaimed previously at the proper 
parish church (that of the L’anongate) There were two piotlama- 
1 ions regarding D.irnley’s rov.il dignity, by tlie first, set forth the 
day before the niarnage, it was ordered that he should be at'led long, 
anti Heated as such : by the second, which was issued the dnv nft/r 
the marriage, it was directed that the queen’s husband should be 
styled hint], and that all public documents should run in hn name and 
hers, ns king and queen tif Scotland. As Darnley was proclaimed no 
man said so much as Amen, saving los father, that said aloud, " <>od 
save Ins grace!”—Letter from Randolph to Leicester. 

J: Tins curious campaign is happily described in a few words in old 
French— Tout aw si nrmex r/u’ itz eminent, tlx allot/nt par le pais h*em- 
sms CONNiLI.ANS (skipping like rabbits, limn omni/.acmifv) dr plate 
en plate, jusqu' tt tant rju'tU imivemittn Amj't tnre. — L Jnuuceiiee. &c. 
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their forces and flee into England. As they had 
taken up arms at the instigation of Elizabeth, they 
made sure of her aid and protection ; and Murray 
and Hamilton, the noble Abbot of Kilwinning, 
posted up to London to explain. IJut the English 
queen had seldom a very lively sympathy for the 
weak and unfortunate; and by this time, what with 
her succouring the Huguenots in France, and, 
over and over again, the insurgents in Scotland, 
she bad obtained among crowned heads a character 
which she was anxious to be rid of. The. French 
and Spanish ambassadors, and the envoys of other 
powers, bad loudlv complained that, she was setting 
a fatal example, by countenancing rebellions and 
insurrections, and betraying the cause of sovereigns 
in general. Among living monarchy there was 
not one that entcitiiined higher notions of the 
regal dignity, or who was less tolerant of popular 
discontents at home. She was,stung to the quick 
by these remonstrance** and being, besides, feaiful 
of provoking a coalition against her, she absolutely 
refused to receive the two envoys unless they 
agreed to declare publicly that she bad in nowise 
incited them to the late insurrection, and that them 
neither was nor bad been any eoircspoiidenee or 
understanding between her and them The Fail 
of Munay and the Abbot of Kilwinning, who pro¬ 
bably knew perfectly well that this was only to 
throw dust in the eyes of foreign courts* agreed to 
say \\hateycr she. chose. Then the admit Eliza¬ 
beth admitted them to an audience, at which Sthe 
took care that the French and Spanish ambas¬ 
sadors should be present. And when the two 
Scots bad linished their solemn declaration excul¬ 
pating/nr, she turned slant upon them, saving, 
“ You have now spoken the truth; for neither I, 
nor any ill my name, bath instigated your revolt 
from your sovereign. Begone, like traitors as ye 
are.”*’ The noble, and ipiasi-mval Murray and 
the lngh-horii Kilwinning went; but it was only 
to the southern side of the Scottish holders, where 
Elizabeth not only suffered them to skulk and to 
eoilespond w ith the factious in Scotland, 1ml also 
supplied them with money. The force of English 
money in Scotland was the greater, as, owing to 
the disturbed state of affairs in Eunice., the pay¬ 
ment of the annual allowance which Mary received 
as a queen-dowager had Been interrupted, and she 
was, according to Randall or Randolph (who had 
now'cast, oil' his alias of Barnyby, stud who was 
still residing as a spy and a lbmenter of discord at 
Edinburgh), “ very poor at present, and with no 
credit at all.”f Mary, however, was strong in the 
affections of a portion of her people, and she pro¬ 
ceeded with spirit against the. fugitive lords : they 

• Cecil lias ijiv oi :m account in ins own way of tins remarkable 
auilience. According to him, Mmmv testified before (tod that ho 
oul> meant, in all his doings, tin- honour of the Almighty and the 
preservation of the Protestant leligiou ; and Khzabeth “ spoke very 
roundly to him before the ambassadors,” saying •• that whatsoever the 
world said or reported of her, she would by her actions let it appear 
that she would not. lor the price of a world, maintain anv subject in 
any disobedience against the prince. For. besides the olfeueu of her 
conscience, which should condemn her, she knew that Almighty (»od 
might justly recompense her with the like trouble in her own teajtn ; 
and so brake off with her speech any further with limi,” 

| Hailtiiuti MS., as quoted bv Uuumci. 
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were Munitioned to appear, and, failing to do bo, 
■were declared rebels. One Tamworth, a depend¬ 
ent of the Earl of Leicester, was sent down to 
Scotland with a special mission : Mary, who must 
have known the encouragement which the English 
court had given to her half-brother and the rest, 
“ refused utterly that Queen Elizabeth should 
meddle to compound the controversies between her 
subjects and her.” Tamwortli’s opinions and 
assertions are not entitled to much respect, for his 
only anxiety was to please Elizabeth and Leicester, 
who were both, upon different grounds, incensed 
against Mary and her husband. Indeed, tnctowci- 
ing English favourite seems to have considered it an 
inexpiable crime that the Queen of Scots should 
have dared to take another husband when there 
was such a limn as himself in the. world ; and, in 
the fluctuations of the English court, he seems at 
last, for a moment, to have been convinced that 
Elizabeth would never take him for her husband. 
“ As far as I can perceive,” writes Tamworth to 
Leicester, “ she (Mary) as mortally hates her 
majesty as she doth them (the fugitive lords). 
The new king s soldiers and the townsmen of Edin¬ 
burgh have been together by the ears, and some of 
the townsmen slain. The king was putting on Ins 
armour to have parted the fiay, hut did not, or, if 
he did, came not abroad.” In order not, to recog¬ 
nise Darnley as king, Tamworth did not apply for 
a pass, for the want of which lie was very pmpcilv 
airested bv Mary’s authorities on his return home¬ 
ward. Randolph, who staid, ventured to tell Mary 
that she could he sure of Queen Elizabeth if she 
would. The queen replied that she had not begun 
this quarrel, adding,— u it was her fault, for I de¬ 
manded those things in Lord Leicester that were fit, 
and she refused. This miui that L have taken hath 
a rii/hi ~~a ru/hi —he (Leicester) had none. For 
votir part, Mr. Randall,.you hold intelligence with 
my rebels, especially Murray, against whom I will 
he revenged, should I lose my crown.” F’nr this 
rage against her half-brother—and we have only 
partial evidence to prove that it was so vehement, 
and we know by positive, facts that it was not last¬ 
ing—there should seem to he. sufficient ground in 
the Earl of Murray’s conduct,. Almost the first, use 
that Mary made of her royal authority was to ag¬ 
grandise and enrich the Bastard ; she had placed 
in fiis hands nearly the whole power of the govern¬ 
ment,—she had consulted Ins wishes in all matters, 
and yet he had taken up arms against her, had allied 
himself with her enemies, and had aimed at de¬ 
priving her both of her crown and her liberty. 
’Flic subject, real or pretended, of the quarrel was 
one nearest to a woman’s heart; and if, as there 
are grounds for believing, Murray had at first pro¬ 
posed, or strongly recommended, the match with 
Darnley, his conduct in making that marriage the 
pretext of his rebellion was surely to the fullest 
degree embittering and exasperating. And yet in 
■spite of these grounds of wrath—the greater part of 
which were as clear as the sun at noon-day,—the 
English agerit alludes in mysterious terms to some 
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secret, mid disgusting causes for Mary’s enmity. 
And here we may remark that Randolph, who 
was u scandal-monger of the first order, must have 
known that there w as a taste for such dark rumours 
m the English court, and that Elizabeth encouraged 
indecent, scandals and reports,-—things which were 
afterwards turned against herself.* *• “ 1 conjec¬ 

ture,” writes Randolph, “thatthcre is some heavier 
matter at her heart against him (the Earl of Mur- 
lay) than she will utter to now. I told Mr. 'ram- 
worth my opinion of that I think to be her grief. 
He will give an account by won! of mouth.” And 
in anothrr letter he savs, “ The hatted conceived 
against Murray is neither for lus religion nor yet 
for that that she now speaketh, that he would tear 
the eiown from her, as she said lately to mvsclf 
lit;it it was his intent, but that she kuoweth that he 
uuderstaudetli some such secret: part (not to he 
named for reverence sake) that standeth not. with 
her honoui, which he so much detested, being her 
hiother, that neither can he show himself as he 
has done, or she think of linn hut as one whom she 
mortally hateth. Here is the mischief,—this is 
the grief ; and how this may he salved and re¬ 
paired it passeth, 1 trow, men’s wit to consider."t 
Maiy convoked a. parliament lor the purpose of 
attainting Murray and his associates, and procuring 
thi' consequent lorteiture of their estates; hut it 
was picscntlv seen both that her vengeance was 
not implacable, and that, most of the fugitive lords 
were quite ready to purchase, pardon by abject sub¬ 
mission. These lords, indeed, who hail eo-operaled 
but not coalesced, had soon disagreed m their mis— 
I'm tunes, Their leaders, the Earl of Murray and the 

* II would not Ire diflicult to fill a large volume willi the attacks 
in nlc ou tlu* viitue of thi‘ mi gin queen anil the« hastily of hei rouit 
l»y roniempniary wnteis These limits won* t hiclh, hut not cnluely, 

> oiii|>om‘*I by Fnglish p ipists w ho li.'ul been tlmcii into exile into 
Fiance and Spain, and who lepicscnfcd Flt/abcth as a moiistci of 
ltnpudi< ity ! and tin* Catholics gcueiuliy gave as eicdit lo thru 

.•recounts* as tin* I’lotestanls gave to Iht* scandals repotted by 
liiichuiinii and otheis touching Queen Mary’s virtue l ; oi pi oofs ot 
l.'.mdolpli’s tin a ior scandal and ohsceintv, see particular ly his 
let tei s to laueestei. 

1 Duelling upon these dark passage*:, which weie written by an 
avowed eneinv,a man whose business was drill and falsehood, and 
which after .ill admit of won/i// intei pi elutions, and of’to pi out, a 
foreign wnlei mole eouiliiHiidalile loi lesearch among ojd Uocunicnts 
ttutu for a deep actpiaintauce, eithei with English liisfray m liiuiiau 
n.itiue, proceed., broadly to state that Maiv Queen of Slots had, at 
one time, entertained an nieestuous passion foi her half Inuthei 
the Fnrl of Mmiav We scarcely lenienihei so Ionian acnisalton 
laid upon such frivolous grounds, or rather upon no grounds at all; and 
yet this is what Mi Kuiimei calls impartial wilting, an impicjudiccd 
way of narrating lacts without bias upon the blue materials of 
oflici.il documents! lie is frequently—veiy frequently — in the w^mg 
in giving a lit cm f meaning to what »eems jiliitnli/ wiitten, and in 
lakmg every vvoid of a diplomatie dispatch ol mamlcsio to lie plain 
and mcontiovertiblc truth ; but hcie lie docs woise m 1 puttiug the 
most honible constiaction thai w.as passible upon vvoids that were 
(uupo'-ely made ambiguous, and that were written with an animus 
which ought to have been discernible to the purblind That there 
may be no mistake, we give the revolting passage in his own words : 

*• li' we go on the principle that it is belter to say too little than too 
nine'll of such things, and if we do not conceal what is the vunst, yet 
clothe it in the mil deal, or the obscurest teims, we must suppose he 
( Randolph) alludes to what was customary und considered a a lawful 
in the houses of the Seleueuln* ami the Ptolemies, and was laid to the 
charge of the Valois of his^imes. At least it is not piobable that 
Mary should have conceived a mortal hatred of hei hall-brother 
meiely liecausc some love intrigues had come to lus knowledge. She 
tirnted such things much too lightly. With a passion and loathing 
of the kind alluded to, too many psychological and traghai cncum- 
staiues would be connected, ana a light be thrown on many his 
tone til particulars ” From lights lit at such tiles may history be ever 
•reserved ! Mr. Runnier is not aware that the light had turn lit 
info re by Mary’s deadly enemies, who, in tlieii wrath, stopped at 
nothing; but the btory was too gross to impose even on fanatics. 


l)nl<r of Chati'lliorault, had rrhpllrd upon very <1 if- 
fvrciit pi innples,—Munnv, with aueve to tin- kcep- 
int? nr increasing lus miliumlv, ;mi| (.'hntcllierauU 
with fill eve to till- succcjmoii, lot be was, still .lonc- 
rally acknow ledged ns tlu- next heir to tin- throne 
niter Murv. The duke, that man id manv changes., 
was made of more pliable matiwuls than the earl, 
and Wiis the liist to negotiate with the qiuen, who 
heloie the assembling of jnuliameut bad pioiuised 
him and lus paitv a separate patdon. Alinray’s 
fiionds then applied m Ins beliall, and some of 
Maiy’s part isans in England recommended to her 
as si wise Slop, and as one likely to please all I’ni- 
tcstnnts in both kmydom-, an nnmeduito amnesty 
m lavouf ol him and lus jtillty, who weie men 
celebrated throughout the island for their zeal for 
the reformed doctrines. ’The queen wits ready to 
sion a fiee pardon, wlien her uncle, the Cimlm.nl 
ol Lori nine, who was in many inspects her evil 
genius, and lo whose w isdom and cxpeiicncc she 
always paid great defeienee, advised her against the 
nieasnie, ami she allowed the pioeeednigs to go on 
m the parliament. Them was another mallei, 
however, which she had liioic at. heal I, and that 
was to procure some degiee. of toleiation for the. 
Catholics, and lor hers. If the exercise of her 
leligion without insults and tumults. Dining the 
preceding festival ol Eastei a Catholic priest had 
been seized by the people in the act ol saving mass, 
and with bis sacerdotal habit and a chalice of the 
sacramental wine tied to lus band, he had been 
hound to the lmnkct.-cross of E.lmbnigli, and there 
pelted with liilli and mud, winch the. Knoxites 
called serving him with his Easter eggs. Tin; 
greatest, zealot against popery ol the present day 
will suielv excuse Mary tor attempting to put an 
end to outrages such as this ;* but w briber it weie 
that the 1 intolerance ot her people provoked a re¬ 
action or (which Wits limie likely) that she was 
drawn in bv her uncle the eatduud, Mary took 
another step of a more questionable nature, and 
joined the great ('atliobe alliance, w hieh was beaded 
by France and Spam, and had been earned to an 
iniquitous height of cruelty and ticachery liv a 
meeting of Roman ingots at Bayonne, in 15(>4. 

It muv, however, be said, in palliation, that Mary 
was doubtless ignorant ol the extent, of this hud 
confederacy against religious liberty as well as of 
the atrocious means intended, and that the power 
and ill-humour of Elizabeth absolutely drove her 
into the aims of the ancient allies of Scotland, 

* According to one of Fli/ubeth’s agents, Mary emle.ivomed to 
bun!'the mass into fashion among hei nun tins, but nothing looks 
less like persecution or mloletaure on hei pail than the fuels told in 
the following passage;—“ The queen, both by bcisclt and (.liters, 
nsexglent persuasions to many of hei nobles to hear mass with her. 
Huntley. Mair, Rothwell and otheis, re I use. Itothw ell's refusing vt as 
most am putting and most displeasing to the queen, lie i>t" many 
Huntley's sinter, a Frote ( Protestant) ; so his btolhei in law din 
Minded him. The queen said to Huntley,—* My lord, go with me to 
mass. Your father and mother were of this leligion, and vom 
enemies are the contrary; I have lcslored you to vour liberties am) 
lands.’ He said, 4 Madam, I will spend my life and f.ntune in your 
service, hut as to mass, I desire to Ire excused.’ Though he possesses 
his estate, bin forfeiture is not n*versed " • R"t a *•*" go with 

the queen to church; the most, ou the nthei hand, to Knox, whose 
setnions me dimted against the mass” Cleat oflcnre was also 
taken at Mary’s using the organ in her chapel, but matters grew 
worse when site established an orchestra r 
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who now, on account of religion, could no Ioniser 
lie acceptable allies to her people. Knowing that 
Catherine de’ Medici, who now controlled the 
destinies of France, was scarcely more her friend 
than the English queen, Mary had at first recourse 
to Philip of Spam, and Philip privately assured 
her not only that he would assist her in her present 
difficulties, hut that, in concert with the pope, he 
would favour her pretensions to the English 
crown. Wlien Philip formed the Bayonne alliance 
he would, as a matter of course, bring m the 
Queen of Scots. 

a.d. 1500.- Mary forbade Randolph her court, 
alleging, upon good grounds, that, though osten¬ 
sibly the ambassador of a friendly power, he had 
taken part with her rebels and assisted them with 
money ; hut this sliarp-cvcd agent had everywhere 
Scotchmen in his pay, and he had learned all about 
the secret negotiations with France and Spam, and 
had communicated the intelligence to Cecil and 
Elizabeth, who were both alarmed and enraged on 
receiving it. 

Meanwhile the Scottish parliament proceeded in 
their measures against the Earl of Murray and the 
other fugitives from the “Round-about Raid,” and 
no doubt was entertained of their convicting them, 
when their proceedings were suddenly stopped and 
an entirely new course given to Mary’s wrath bv a 
savage murder, directed by her husband. The 
love between Mary and Ilenry Daniley was ot the 
briefest duration; and it is established beyond a 
doubt that its iirst interruption was entirely owing 
to the misconduct and brutality of the husband. 
This vain and shallow young limn hud liis head 
turned by his great <md sudden elevation, and there 
were not wanting plotting men who, for their own 
purposes, encouraged Ins extravagance and dis¬ 
sipation. Before lie had been married two months 
his insolence and arrogance drove away from the 
court even his own father, the Earl of Lennox, who 
is said to have predicted that some fearful catas¬ 
trophe would follow.* Acting under the persua¬ 
sion of ill-designing men, the foremost of whom 
was the Earl of Morton, the chancellor of Scotland, 
who represented to him that it was absurd that the 
queen should hear rule over him, since botli 
nature and the law of God required that the wife 
should be in subjection to her husband, he pre- 

• On the 1st of September, 15f>.'», little more than a month after 
the marriage, we find Cecil writing to a fueiitl, “ The yoniijf 
m> lusoleutrts his lather is weaiy of his government, and Is departed 
from the court!”—Kills, Hut even hefoie he was elevated to the 
queen’s side, Randolph told Ceed,—" Darnley’s behaviour is such 
that lie is despised, . . . What shall become of him I know not; 
but it ts greatly to be feared that he am have no long life among this 
people. The queen herself being of better understand!UK, seeks to 
flame uud fashion him to the temper of her subjects ; but no peisua- 
mhiu can chungc that (winch) custom has made natural to him. He 
is reckoned proud, disdainful, and suspicious, which kind of men this 
soil (Scotland), of any other, can worse bear.” — Original ladtei, 
quoted by ltaumer. lime we find the English agent speaking of the 
very probable assassination of Daniley by the subjects at the tune 
when the queen, according to his account, was passionately in love 
with him; and Randolph, here and m many other passage* w ritten at 
u later period, certainly describes Daniley as one not at all likely to 
have u long life among such people. On other evidence we find thut, 
from the moment of Ins arrival in Scotland down to his removal Horn 
Glasgow to the house of Kark-a-Field, them were many desperate men 
who longed lor his death, without any instigation or hint liom the 
queen. 
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tended to rule in his own right, and imperiously 
claimed the whole authority of government. Mary, 
who would hardly yield to violence, might have 
conceded much to alfeetion; but, almost from the 
iirst week of his marriage, he neglected the hand¬ 
some queen and gave himself up to low indul¬ 
gences. Where all eyes were watchful, and most 
eyes desirous of such an event, it was impossible to 
conceal this disagreement. Elizabeth’s agents 
diligently reported ..the progress of the wretched 
broil. Towards the end of December, 1505, Ran¬ 
dolph wrote,—“These private disorders are pro¬ 
bably no more than amanlivm irtr, hut his name 
is placed after her’s m public documents, and some 
that were otherwise drawn up have been re¬ 
called.”* In the following mouth of February, 
Drury, another of Elizabeth’s busy envoys, wrote 
to Cecil :—“ The people say that. Daniley is too 
much addicted to drinking. It is certainly le- 
ported there was some jar between the queen and 
him, at a inert’s (merchant's) house at Ediubuigh, 
she only dissuading him from drinking, and en¬ 
ticing olhers; ill both which he proceeded, and 
gave her such words, that she lelt the place with 
tears, which they that are known to these pro¬ 
ceedings, sav is not strange to he seen. These 
jars unse, among other tilings, iiom Ins seeking 
the lnatiimoiiial Clown, which she will not yield 
unto. Darnlev is m great mislike with the queen ; 
she is very weary of him, and, as some judge, will 
lie more so ere long. As true it is, that those wlm 
depend wholly upon him are not liked of her, nor 
thev that follow her, of him, as David (Riz/.io) and 
others. Some say she likes the Duke (Cliatelhe- 
rault) better now than formerly; so some think, 
that if there, should he a quarrel between Darnlev 
and her, which she could not appease, that she will 
use the duke’s aid in that affair. There also have 
arisen some,unkind speeches about the signing of 
letters. He, immediately after his marriage,‘signed 
first, which she will not allow of now. Ills go¬ 
vernment is very much blamed—for he is thought 
wilful and haughty, and some say vicious. So 
hereof, too, many were witnesses the other day at. 
Inchkeitlf, with Lord Robert and other like giave 
personages. I will not rehearse unto jour honour 
what of certainty is said of him at Ins being here.”f 
The effect of this couduct on a high-spirited 
woman was inevitable: Mary became weary of 
the society of the drunkard and brawler, who 
would threaten her servants and draw his dagger 
in her presence, and somewhat checked that 
liberality with which she had heaped money 
and honours upon him. The imbecile Darnlev, 
who would not see the provocation and insupport¬ 
able insults he had given, conceived that the 
queen's favour must have been alienated from him 
by some person having mf influence over her 
heart; and it appears that certain noble lords who 
had taken offence at the favourite, or were anxious 

• Scottish correspondence iu State Paper Office, us quoted by 
Rnumer. 

t Harleiuu MS. us quoted by Ruumer. 
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to drive matters to extremities, suggested or 
strengthened the suspicion that this individual was 
Rizzio, the queen's secretary. David Rizzio had 
rome to Scotland a short time before this wretched 
marriage in the suite of Morata, the ambassador of 
Savoy: he was a person of what was called low 
birth, but he had been exceedingly well educated, 
and, among many other accomplishments, was an 
excellent musician. Mary’s love for music amounted 
to a passion—good musician# were rare in Scot¬ 
land—and she was naturally attracted to the ac¬ 
complished Italian, who soon evinced other and 
higher abilities than those of playing and singing. 
His knowledge of languages was particularly use¬ 
ful for carrying on a foreign correspondence ; and 
when her French secretary left her, she promoted 
him to that confidential office, which, of necessity, 
occasioned his being constantly about the queen’s 
person. It was instantly deemed a crime that the 
queen should employ a foreigner in duties for 
which there were probably no natives that were 
lit; and the proud nobles, who despised literary 
attainments, and accomplishments which they did 
not possess themselves, considered the Signor 
David as nothing but a base-born fiddler, and were 
highly incensed at the favour and confidence re¬ 
posed in him. Sometimes they would rudely 
shoulder him, and make grim faces at him in the very 
presence chamber; but still at other times, some 
of them at least would not scruple to cajole mid 
Hatter him, and make him presents when thov had 
favours to ask of the queen. It is said that Rizzio 
w r as intoxicated with his promotion, and showed 
pride and ostentation. It is probable that there 
w as some truth in the accusation ; and it is certain, 
that those who afterwards accused him, fostered 
these feelings by their baseness and truckling to 
him ; but yet there is good evidence to show that 
the poor Italian saw his position in its true light, 
and w*as anxious for more security with a little 
less honour. lie lamented tothe liigeniousMelville, 
who was now constantly at Mary’s court, that the. 
favour and confidence of the queen exposed him 
to envy and danger. Melville, who seepis to have 
appreciated his talents and his fidelity fo his mis- 
tiess, prudently advised him against making any 
show of his credit with the sovereign, and speaking 
with her apart in the presence of her nobility. 
Hut Rizzio afterwards told Melville that the q»een 
desired him to wait upon her and converse with 
her in his usual manner. Upon this, the sensible 
and affectionate. Melville, who frequently took the 
liberty of advising his sovereign, as to what he 
considered thoughtlessness and imprudence—and 
nothing worse—told Mary of the conversation 
which had taken place between him and the 
alarmed secretary, and assured her that her too 
great favour and familiarity were exposing Rizzio 
to many perils. Mary, who always listened to 
Melville’s advice with kindness and modesty, took 
no offence on the present occasion, hut only said 
that her treatment ofRizzio was not different from 
what she had shown to his predecessor in office, 
VOL. II. 


and that she was not to be controlled by the nobles 
in the management of her private and personal 
correspondence * For a long time there was not 
so much ns a hint breathed of there being any 
immorality in the queen’s predilection; and, ac¬ 
cording to tradition, David Rizzio was not the sort 
of person likely to excite a criminal and dangerous 
passion, being ill favoured, if not deformed in Ins 
person, and considerably advanced in years. It is 
probable also that the queen might think herself 
protected fiom evil tongues by the unusual severity 
she had exercised against a man of somewhat simi¬ 
lar condition. Among those who followed her 
through France was one ('hastelar, who lias been 
briefly, and, we believe, correctly described as 
being “ half-poet, half-courtier, and entire mad¬ 
man. ”f The queen, who was gay and frolicksomc 
to a degree that better suited the court in which 
she had been brought up, tjian the sombre realm 
of Scotland, whe.e the Puritans denounced every 
pleasure and pastime, used to amuse herself with 
this adventurer’s eccentricities. The confident 
fool mistook her enjoyment of his odd humours for 
a love of his person ; and one night he concealed 
himself in her apartment. He was detected in 
his hiding-place, and turned out of the court with 
a proper Tonsure; but he was crazed bevond 
remedy, and, having the audacity to renew his 
attempt, Mary gave him up to the law, mid lie 
was tried and executed. If there was any doubt 
as to the state of this man’s mind, it ought to have 
been removed by his conduct after receiving sen¬ 
tence. H c refused the religious consolation usu¬ 
ally given on such occasions, and, instead of saying 
his prayers, he kept repeating the verses of Ifon- 
sard, the French poet; and in laying his head upon 
the block, in imitation of a troubadour of the old 
times, lie said, as his last dying speech, “ Farewell 
to the most beautiful and most cruel queen that ever 
lived !” Of course, in those humane times, no one 
thought that this insane person had been too harshly 
dealt, with ; and it appears equally clear that, at 
the moment, no one thought of charging the queen 
with criminality on his account. 

To return to Rizzio :—he was, us we have men¬ 
tioned, a confidant of Darnley when that young 
man began his courtship of the queen; and it 
appears that he forwartled Darnley’s suit with 
whatever power he possessed. When Darnley 
arrived at the Scottish court Rizzio had only been 
two months in Mary’s service. Mary’s affection 
for Darnley was immediate, and it lasted till the 
latter forfeited it by his gross misconduct, Rizzio 
being all ibe time neither more nor lrss about the 
queen than hef'orc and after. According to the 
account of those least prejudiced against Mary, 
Darnley’s savage hatred of the Italian arose not 
from any love-jealousy, hut from the favourite’s 
taking the liberty to remonstrate with him on his 
treatment of the queen, and from his being sus¬ 
pected by Darnley of advising the queen never to 

• Melvilie’s Memoirs. 

f Walter Scott, Hist. Scot. 
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bestow on him the matrimonial crown. These 
grounds of halml, which in a man like Darnlcy 
were quite sufficient to account for what followed, 
are made prominent even in the accounts of those, 
who are disposed to take the worst view of the 
queen’s conduct; hut Ihry add to them, as another 
incentive to the murder, the passion of jealousy, 
which, according to their showing, there were sus¬ 
picious circumstances to justify. Whatever were 
his motives, when Darnlcy spoke of revenge to 
some of the nobles, he found them disposed to en¬ 
courage the feeling, and unscrupulous as to the 
means to he adopted for its gratification. They all 
hated the. favourite ; some perhaps the more, 
because they had debased themselves before him; 
and as several hot Presbyterians engaged in the 
plot, some of them, no doubt, thought that it would 
be a very meritorious deed to murder a man who 
eoriespondcd in the, queen’s name with the Pope 
of Rome.’ 1 Among the latter was the fierce Lord 
Ruthven,—a nobleman in good favour with the 
Lords of the Congregation and the preachers,— 
who rose from a bed of sickness to have, a 
principal hand in the bloodv deed. The Mail of 
Morton, who had encouraged Darnlev’s pretensions 
to’the matrimonial crown, and who was still chan¬ 
cellor of the kingdom, though suspecting, on his 
part, that, Mary meant to take the seals from him, 
and give them to her Italian secretary, engaged all 
tlie rest of the Douglases, legitimate or illegitimate, 
to take up the quarrel of their kin i man for Darn- 
ley, as a descendant of the Earl of Angus, was of 
Douglas blood,—and it. perfectly agreed with their 
family notions that Darnlcy should lie king in Ins 
own right, and supreme over Mary. But there 
were still various other motives actuating some of 
the conspirators, who wished to stop the proceed¬ 
ings in parliament,—to recall the Lari of Murray, 
with the other banished lords, whom they consi¬ 
dered as the champions of the kirk, and who were 
excessively jealous of the Lari of Bothwell, who, 
after a variety of adventures, including a short, 
exile, had bc*eu recalled to court. This turbulent, 
dangerous man, of an ancient and powerful family, 
and hereditary lord high admiral of Scotland, was 
lccommcnded to Mary, notwithstanding iiis profes¬ 
sion of Protestantism, by his constant adherence to 
her mother the queen-regent, and by his seemingly 
steady and disinterested devotion to her own in¬ 
terests. These, indeed, were circumstances apt to 
make her overlook his extravagance and the other 
defects of his impetuous character; but when Mary’s 
half-brother, the Lari of Murray, accused Both well 
of an attempt to assassinate him, he found no pro¬ 
tection from the queen, and was obliged to fly the 
country. He returned in 1504-5, maintaining his 
innocence. Murray insisted 011 his being brought to 
trial, and proposed attending the justice court with 
five thousand men in arms. Feeling that an accuser 
with such witnesses was not to be faced, Bothwell 

• Rizzio’s grand crimes were his country and Ins religion. The 
preachers called him “ imp of the devil,” “ minion of anti-chrint,” be. 
According to the Diary of Birrcl, a citizen of Edinburgh, Rizzio was 
also a magician and sorcerer. 
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fled over to France a second time, and there re¬ 
mained till Murray’s disgrace and flight, when 
Mary recalled him, and gave, him the command of 
all the Scottish marches: and, according to Mary’s 
own account of the dark transaction, Lord Ruthven, 
with his dagger still reeking with the Italian’s 
blood, told her that they had done the deed because 
slic maintained the ancient religion, refused to 
receive the fugitive lords, maintained friendship 
with foreign princes_and nations, and received into 
her council the earls of Bothwell and Huntley, who 
were traitors and allies of Rizzio.* 

These noble lords, however, were determined to 
make the act appear as Daruley’s, and to obtain 
what they might represent, as royal, if not. legal 
authority. They made Darnlcy sign a solemn 
document, in which he took the conspirators under 
his especial protection. Mary was at this tune 
seven months advanced in pregnancy with her liist, 
and only child ; and it has been not unreasonably 
concluded that it. was intended to cause the death 
of more persons than the unfortunate favourite ; 
for, after mature deliberation, it was resolved to 
commit, the murder before her very eyes whilst she 
was in this critical condition. The bloody bond 
was signed on the 1st or the 5th of March : on the 
5)th of the same month, at seven o’clock in the 
evening, just as the queen was finishing her supper, 
and quietly conversing with the Countess of Aigylc 
and Arthur Lrskiue, the governor of Ilolyiood 
House, who sat at table with her, while Rizzm was 
seated at Ins meal at a side table, aceoiding to Ins 
usual custom when lie was in waiting, and while 
several attendants, male and female, were in the 
room or the apartment, adjoining, the king sud¬ 
denly entered, and, placing himself behind the 
queen, gazed savagely oil the secretary. In the 
next minute Darnlcy was followed by the Lord 
li.ut.liven, pole and ghastly fiom recent, disease and 
present spite, and ill complete armour. Close on 
Ruthven’s steps stalked several other conspirators, 
all in armour like, himself. .Darnlcy spoke not a 
word, but Ruthven, in a hollow voice, bade Rizzio 
rise and come forth, for the place he sat. in did 
not bccoittc him. Perceiving what was meant, 
the queen started up, and asked her husband whe¬ 
ther he knew anything of this foul attempt; and, 
on his denying it, she commanded Lord Ruthven, 
on pain of treason, to quit her presence. The 
pour Italian, in the mean while, had run behind 
the queen’s table, and now, seizing the queen by 
the skirts of her garment, implored her protection, 
and cried aloud for justice. But lluthveu and his 
satellites overturned the table upon the queen and 
the secretary, and then Darnlcy held the queen’s 
arms, telling her that their business was only with 
the secretary, while the rest of the murderers 
dragged Rizzio from his hold. Then George 
Douglas, a bastard of the Angus family, pulling 
out the king’s own dagger, struck Rizzio with it, 
utid with so deadly a blow that he left the. weapon 

1 Queen Mary’s letter to Elizabeth, as given by Keith and Chal¬ 
mers. 
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up to its liilt in the body of the victim. The 
tears and entreaties of Mary, the shrieks of the 
Countess of Argyle mid the servants, made no 
more impression on the hearts of these men than 
on their steel breast-plates: while some stood be¬ 
fore the queen with cocked pistols (and one of 
them named Andrew Ker,* is said to have pre¬ 
sented his pistol close to her body, swearing that 
he would destroy both her and the child within her), 
the others dragged Rizzio intti the ante-chamhei, 
and there dispatched him with fifty-six wounds. 
While this savage deed was doing, Morton, the 
chancellor of Scotland, whose special duty it was 
to protect and enforce the laws, kept the doors of 
the palace with a number of armed men, in order 
to prevent any one entering to succour the queen. 
As long as tlieie was life in the victim, or a hope 
of life, Mary implored and wept, offering to give 
up Rizzio to the laws if he had offended them ; 
hut when told that lie was dead, she is said to 
have exclaimed, “ I will then dry my tears and 
think of revenge !” She was in great fear of mis¬ 
carrying, and sent for the midwife at eight o’clock. 
Dai nicy, who was as great a fool as lie was a 
scoundrel, now attempted to console her, and to 
exoneiate himself by accusing and cursing his ac¬ 
complices. But this was not before Kuthvcn and 
the. rest had withdrawn. At this moment Marv 
saw no means of escape out of the hands of the 
butchers, who had placed their armed retainers 
round the palace, unless through her husband, 
and she made the imbecile and bewildered Durn- 
lcv believe that she accepted his justification, and 
freely pardoned him. On the following day, to the 
surprise of those who were not in the secret, the 
Karl of Murray mid the banished lords presented 
themselves at Ilolyrood, pretending that they had 
come to stand their trial before their peers in par¬ 
liament—a step which they were not likely to take 
had they not known of the projected assassination, 
which was sure to produce a revolution at court. 
It appears, indeed, certain that the fugitive lords, 
who bad been in hiding near the borders, had re¬ 
ceived due warning; and there are reasons for be¬ 
lieving, what is positively asserted by some, that. 
Elizabeth and (’ceil were accessories both before 
and after the fact, and that the Karl of Murray 
himself was not only duly informed, but an ori¬ 
ginal promoter of the plot. The well of this 
intrigue is altogether so intricate, the treachery of 
such a compounded nature—for everybody was be¬ 
traying every one else, and woiking for a separate 
object—-that the mind is utterly bewildered and 
lost, in the maze. It appears, however, that the 
Earl of Murray and his associates expected to find 
Morton and Ruth veil placed at the head of affairs ; 
but that, as this did not happen, through the de¬ 
fection of Damley, who now stood for his wife, 
they instantly agreed to shape a different, course, 
arid to take part with the queen, concluding that 

• According to the author of ' 1/ Innocence,’ etc., this A mite w 
Ker (Andrv knrr(') was cousin-geiman to Jtuthven uud the Loid 
Hume, who was also of the faction. 


her enmity against them would he swallowed up 
by her wrath at the more recent and most intoler¬ 
able injury slip bad suffered : mid they were quite 
ready to give up their quondam friends, and profit 
by their downfall. Murray, apparently thiongh 
the agency of Darnley, who was equally ready to 
forget or deny the solemn bond which lie had 
signed with Rufhvrn and his party for the minder 
of Rizzio—a deed then ill declared to lie lor the 
glory ol (Jod and the advancement of true religion 
—formally agreed to detach himself mid his tuemls 
from the inteiests of the assassins, and to aid the 
queen in bringing them to justice. 1'piui this, 
Morton, Ruthvcn, and the rest lied to those veiy 
liiilmg places in the English mmrlies which Mur- 
rn\ and his associates had just abandoned, and 
from which Morton and llutlivelt had recalled 
them. 

When Mary myl her half-brother, forgetting all 
former wrongs, and regarding him again as her 
natural defender in the midst ol the blood and 
treachery and iron hearts that sutrouuded her, she 
received him with open arms, kissed him, and im¬ 
puted her ill usage to his absence, weeping in a 
mixed passion of jov and anguish. The Marl of 
Murray was, to all appearance, equally alleeted ; 
and the faithful Melville, who was present, iclates 
that he shed teais. lint we have pretty good 
evidence to show that Murray was dissimulating., 
as also that he had hem engaged in the plot lor 
Rizzio’s murder, a fact which has been disputed 
l>\ historians, anxious to make the best of the godly 
call. The Maul of Bedford and Randolph, who 
wrote a joint letter to the pi ivy council of England, 
giving a cool, if not an approving, account ol the 
assassination, say, at the end of their narrative - 
1st. “The Etui Morton and Mold Ruthvcn, find¬ 
ing themselves left by the king, for all his fair 
promise?, bonds, and subscriptions, and seeing the 
others fall fiom them, savnuj the Km l of Mun < 11 / 
and si/< h ns mere of the fast nitrrprisr, thought 
best to provide for thimselves, and so every one of 
them take their several way where they think that 
they may he most at ease or surety.” ‘2nd. “ 71/ 1 / 
Lord of Mnirmj, by a special servant sent unto 
11 s (that is, to lied ford and Randolph, who vrrr 
at Bcnrich), dcsiieth your honours’ (Km/.xiii-.tu’s 
I'KIVY Cocnci 1 .!) fnvjnir and protection to these 
noble men as his ( Mnrrai/’s) dear friends, and 
such as for his suite hath ijirru this adi'enhirr.’'- 
And in the postscript to this same letter the noble 
eail and the rising Randolph give, to llnir pio- 
tnr/ors the lords of the privy council, a list of 
“ the names of such as were doers and of counsel in 
this last nttemptate rommitted at Edmbmgh.” 
In this list, appear the Earl of Morton, ehaneelloi ; 
Sir John Balcnden, justice clerk or second judicial 
authority of Scotland ; Lord Ruthvcn ; his son, the 
Master of Ruthvcn; his brother Alexander lint li¬ 
ven ; Lord Lindsay ; the [.and of Loelileven ; Mr. 
Adam Erskine, Abbot of Conilmskennelh ; An¬ 
drew Ker; Andrew Cunningham, sou to the Marl 
of Glcncairn; Mr. Archibald Douglas; George. 

4 r 2 
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Douglas, uncle to Darnley ; Ormeston, who after¬ 
wards had a hand in Darnlcy’s own murder; 
Thomas Scott, under-sheriff of Strathearu; the 
Laird of Carmichael, and sixteen other distin¬ 
guished assassins, including Maitland of Lething- 
ton, to whose name is put “ secret,” to show that 
he was not as yet suspected. “ All these,” add 
Bedford and Randolph, “ are men of good living, 
besides a number of other gentlemen." They also 
mention that two lairds and a provost had been 
taken and imprisoned, and that the Earl of Len¬ 
nox, Darnley's father, had been ordered to leave 
the court.* 

During these transactions, the Earl of Both- 
well and the Earl of Huntley (son of the at¬ 
tainted earl, slain, in 15(32, at Corrichic) had done 
their best to serve the queen. According to one 
account, they were, both in Ilolvrood at the time of 
Rizzio’s murder, and, jn fear of their own lives, 
escaped out of a window.f They' collected troops 
immediately ; and when Mary went with her hus¬ 
band to Dunbar Castle, they waited upon him with 
all their friends, who among them had collected an 
army of eight thousand men—-a measure which, not 
less than the winning over of the Earl of Murray, 
had induced Morton and Ruthven to flee across 
the borders. On Mary’s return to Edinburgh, all 
her adversaries were dispersed ; and the king most 
solemnly protested before the council, that he bad 
never consented to Signor David's death; that the 
murder had been committed much against his will, 
and that he would in no manner protect the mur¬ 
derers. Upon which, the next day, proclamation 
was made at the cross of Edinburgh against the 
lords, and declaring the king’s innocence. But 
these lords were safe in England, wlieie Elizabeth, 
for her own purposes, left them undisturbed; and 
when Mary, in concert with the French court, de¬ 
manded that she should give them up as men guilty 
of the worst of crimes, she coolly replied that she 
did not think it proper so to do until the Scottish 
queen’s anger against them should he somewhat 
moderated,{ Mary prosecuted seven of the mur¬ 
derers of llizzio, but only two mean men were 
executed. The great men, as we have shown, 
were kept out of her reach by one who professed 
herself a wonderful venerator of justice.; and 
Mary, who was certainly not fond of blood, pro¬ 
bably felt that it would be both unfair and absurd 
to punish tiieir miserable retainers and instruments. 
It has also been surmised that she was anxious to 
close the proceedings, in order to screen one who 
was still her husband. For a short time—it may 
well be imagined that the time was very short— 
Mary, Darnley, and Murray seemed to agree toler¬ 
ably well—the queen dividing her power between 
her husband and brother. But Darnley was irre¬ 
trievably lost in habits and in reputation, and, fool 

• The whole of this important and decisive document i« ifiven by 
Sir Ilenry Rill*. from tin* original nmon# the Cotton MSS. m lint. 
Mus. in hia " Original Letter, etc.,” Rust Series, Mil. u 

t letter from Kand.il, or Randolph, to the hnglish urivy council.-— 
Burl. MSS. 

^ \ Ruigliley Paper* ,—Lnnndowue MSS., as quoted by Ruumer. 
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though be was, it was difficult for him'to believe 
that, after such wrongs, bis wife’s reconciliation 
could be sincere. He sought refuge from his pain¬ 
ful thoughts in wine and low company, and, though 
he absented himself, he was jealous of every person 
that approached the queen’s ear, ever fancying that 
there was a plot on foot to avenge on him the 
Holyrood murder. As early as the 4th of April, 
scarcely a month after that deed, Randolph, who 
collected every rumour, wrote to Cecil—” It is 
written to me for certain, by one that upon Mon¬ 
day last spoke with the queen, that she is deter¬ 
mined that the house of Lennox shall be as-poor in 
Scotland as ever it was. The earl continues sick 
and sure troubled in his mind, and lies in the abbey 
(that is, the palace of Holyrood). His son has been 
once with him, and he was with the queen since 
she came to the castle. The queen lias now seen 
all the covenants and bonds that passed between 
the king and the lords, and now finds that his decla¬ 
ration, before her and the council, of his innocence 
of the death of llizzio, was false, and is grievously 
offended that, by this means, lie had sacked to 
come by the crown-matrimonial. It is reported 
that an envoy is gone to Rome to obtain a divorce 
between her and her husband !”* The latter report 
about Mary’s seeking a divorce was certainly incor¬ 
rect—one of those gossiping stories by which Eliza¬ 
beth’s crafty envovs were occasionally deceived ; but 
the family discord became everyday more apparent. 

On the 19th of June, 15(3(3, Mary was delivered 
of a son, afterwards James the Sixth of Scotland, 
and First of England. On the day of the child’s 
birth Darnley wrote in the royal style to Man ’s 
uncle, the Cardinal Guise, telling him of the happy 
event, at which, he says, “ you will rejoice as 
much as we do ourselves.” At the same time he 
adds, “ I and my wife have requested the King of 
France to do us the honour of being godfather to 
our son, by which I shall be still more bound to 
be grateful for all the favours lie has done us.”t 
But Darnley did not rejoice long, and the Queen 
of Euglaml threw another bitter potion into his 
cup. It had been agreed beforehand that Elizabeth 
should stand godmother to the infant Janies, and 
Mary now dispatched the diligent ami faithful Mel¬ 
ville to London. Melville did not spare the spur : 
lie took horse at noon, and rode to Berwick that 
night; and on the fourth day he reached London, 
where his brother Robert was residing as Mary’s 
ambassador. Sir Robert sent immediately to 
advertise Secretary Cecil of the birth of the prince, 
and Cecil posted forthwith down to Greenwich, 
where he found his mistress in great glee, (lam ing 
after supper. [Her suppers were not subject to 
such interruptions as those of her rival.] “But,” 
says Melville, “ so soon as the Secretary Cecil whis¬ 
pered in her ear the news of the prince’s birth, all 
her mirth was laid aside for that night. All pre¬ 
sent marvelled whence proceeded such a change ; 
for the queen did sit down, putting her hand under 

• Letter iu Slate Paper Office, an giveu by Haunter, 

| ilurgliley Stale Papeis. 
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her check, bursting out to some of her ladies that 
the Queen of Scots was mother of a fair son, while 
she was but a barren stock.” On the following 
morning, when Melville had his audience, all this 
was changed: Elizabeth met him in her best ap¬ 
parel, saying that the joyful news communicated 
by Secretary Cecil had recovered her out of a 
heavy sickness which she had lain under for fifteen 
days: “ and therefore,” adds he, “ she welcomed 
me with a merry volt,* and thanked me for the 
diligence 1 had used in hasting to give her that 
welcome intelligence.” The day after his audience, 
where tilt acting of the queen was too transparent, 
lie received a royal letter, with the present of a fair 
chain.f Her English majesty accepted with ala¬ 
crity the ollice of godmother ; and, as it was a long 
journey for ladies, she appointed two men, the Earl 
of Bedford and Mr. Carey, son of her kinsman 
Eoril IIunsdon,{ with a goodly retinue of knights 
and gentlemen, to act as her proxies. As, how¬ 
ever, a female was indispensable, the Countess 
of Argvle, one of the spectators of Rizzio’s mur¬ 
der, was appointed to represent Elizabeth at 
tiie baptismal font. There were two godfathers, 
the King of France being joined by the Duke 
of Savoy, and these princes were, represented bv 
their respective ambassadors. The ceremony was 
performed at Stirling by the Archbishop of St. 
Andrew’s, according to the Roman Catholic ritual. 
During the time of divine service the Earl of 
Bedford, and all the Protestant gentlemen sent 
down by Elizabeth, stood outside the chapel, not 
daring to partake in the idolatries of the mass. 
Mary was “pensive and melancholy;” Darnley 
did not appear at all, and his absence was much 
noticed. The fact was, lie had stayed away to save 
his pride, for Elizabeth had strictly charged the 
Earl of Bedford and the Englishmen in Ins com¬ 
pany not to treat him as king; andy to avoid 
the mortification of being refused the royal title 
before the whole court, lie kept away from the 
christening.^ 

But, between the birth and the baptism of lames, 
Darnley had become more than ever estranged 
from the queen, and Botliwell had risen in favour. 
In the month of June, when Mary was near her 
confinement, Botliwell and Huntley had desired 
that they might lodge in Edinburgh Castle, to he 
near her majesty at that critical moment; but tile 
Earl of Murray, who, with Maitland of Lethington, 
was in the castle, refused them both, and that, too, 
without exciting any displeasure in the queen. It 

• Volt, from the Italian volto —countenance. 

t Melville’* Memoirs. 

% IIemy Carey, created Baron Hunttlon in 1559, wan cousin-ger¬ 
man to Elizabeth, being the son of Mary. Mister of Anne Holey u 

§ The godmother's present was a golden font beautitully wrought; 
but with it she sent a sarcastic message, alluding to the delaying of 
the christening, which had been put off (in part evidently tluough 
Darnley’s fresh quarrels with his wife) till the month ot December. 
" You may say pleasantly,” she writen to Bedford, " that it was made 
us soon as we heard of the prince’s birth, and then it was big enough 
tor him > but now, he being grown, lie is too big for it. Therefoie, 
it may be better used for the next child, provided it be christened 
before it outgrow the font.** In this letter of instructions t» the Earl 
of Bedford Blie also artfully alluded to the old quarrel on account of 
the marriage, aud in such a raanuer as was likely to set Mary more 
and moie against her husband. 


is probable, indeed, that Bothwell’s rising favour 
with Mary was artfully exaggerated in certain of 
the reports that were made of it. His progress in 
the royal graces must have been rapid indeed, if 
we are to believe one party, for, by the end of July, 
one of the English envoys wiote to Cecil—“ Hotli- 
well carries all the merit and countenance in court. 
He is the most hated man among the noblemen, 
and thereof may fall out somewhat to his cumber, 
one day, if the. queen takes not tip the matter 
the sooner. It is said (Report of the 3rd of 
August) that the earl’s insolence is such as that 
David was never more abhorred than he is now. 
The queen and her husband are after the old 
manner, or rather worse.”* And yet, at this time, 
Murray, and not Botliwell, was the object of Darn- 
ley’s animosity. A few days after Cecil was in¬ 
formed that some new discord had happened. 
“ The queen,” wrote the.Earl of Bedford, “has 
declared to Murray that the king hears him evil 
will, and that he said to her that he is determined 
to kill linn, finding fault that she doth hear him so 
much company : and ill like manner she wills 
Murray to speak it at the king, which lie did a few 
nights since in the queen’s presence, and in the 
hearing of diverse. The king confessed that reports 
were made to him that Murray was not Ins friend, 
which made him speak that thing he repented ; 
and the queen uilirined that the king had spoken 
such words unto her, and confessed before the 
whole house that she would not he content that 
either lie or any other should be unfriendly to 
Murray. Murray inquired the same stoutly, and 
used his speech very modestly. In tlu: meantime 
the king departed very aggrieved. He Cannot 
bear that the queen should use familiarity cither 
with men or women, and especially the ladies or 
Argylc, Murray, and JVJ air, who keep most company 
with hcr.”t 

Most of the contemporary writers assert that 
Darnley really had a design against the life of the 
queen’s half-brother, and Murray was not a man 
likely to forgive him this intention. At the same 
time, the friends and dependants of Morton and 
lluthven entertained a deadly hatred against Darn¬ 
ley for his behaviour after the murder of Rizzio; 
and they said, among themselves, that he deserved 
to die the death of u cowartl and a traitor for sacri¬ 
ficing men whom he had induced to stain their 
hands in blood. In short, Darnley had enemies 
in all quarters, and friends in none; and it may 
have been fear which made him embrace at one 
moment the project of travelling on the continent. 

The birth of James tended m more ways than 
one to increase the ill humours and jealousies of 
Elizabeth. It revived the spirit of Mary’s puiti- 
sans in England, who were mostly, but not all. 
Catholics. These men, seeing the English queen 
still unmarried, und likely for ever to remain so, 
began to calculate as a certainty on the succession 

• Letters in State Paper Office an<l Report in Ilarl. MSS., a« 
quoted by Kaurner. 

f Letter m State Paper Office, as quoted by Raumer. 
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falling, if not to Marv, to her son ; for at tins time 
the line of Suffolk had almost dropped out of notice. 
Tt appears to have, been this English party that got 
up an alarm as to the unsettled state of the succes¬ 
sion ; hut as the danger, in case of Elizabeth's 
death, was so great and so obvious, all parties soon 
joined in pressing for some settlement, either by 
Elizabeth’s marriage or otherwise. It was scarcely 
possible for Mary to lie indifferent to this question, 
and m an unlucky hour the again pressed her rival 
to name her successor, and obtain from the par¬ 
liament a recognition of her own rights. Intact, 
during some stormv debates in both houses,* Mary 
was mentioned as being the first in the order of 
succession after Elizabeth. But this extraordinary 
woman stopped further proceedings, bv declaring 
that she intended to marry, and to have, by God's 
grace, an heir of her own body. These debates 
occupied a considerable part of,die months of Octo¬ 
ber and November, and both Loids and Commons 
showed a determined spirit to which they had long 
been sti angers—the Commons even proposing that 
the question of supplies and that of the succession 
should go hand in hand. Then our old friend Sir 
Ralph Sadler, with a serious face, told the Com¬ 
mons that he had heard the. queen’s majesty de¬ 
clare, in solemn manner, that she would take a 
husband foi the good other people. As the House 
was in all probability not quite convinced by Sir 
Ralph, Elizabeth ordered Secretary Cecil, Sir 
Francis Knollys, Sir Ambrose Carr, Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, and Sir Edward Rogers, 
comptroller of her household, to make the same 
declaration. The Commons, however, seem to 
have been still unconvinced ; they joined the 
question of the mairiagc with the question of 
settlement, and were proceeding with earnestness 
when Elizabeth cominnnilril them not to proceed 
further in that matter. This imperative order 
gave great discontent; but the Commons had 
not as yet settled what were their privileges; 
ami Raul Wentworth, the member that, showed 
most spirit,f ventured only lo ilnutit whether such 
an interference on the part of the crown were not 
an infringement of the liberties and privileges of 
the House. Cecil endeavoured to restore good 
humour and a confidence which he scarcely felt 
himself, by assuring them that Elizabeth pledged 
to the House the word of a queen that she would 

• Cecil notices *' eci(am lewd lulls thrown abroad against the 
queen s majesty, foi not .is^entmt; to have the matte) of succession 
(noted hi Parliament; and lulls also to rliaige Sir VV. (Veil with the 
occasion thereof.* See feed s cuimus Journal, extending Irom No¬ 
vember. lf»4!3, to January, 150?, as published by Murdeu. at tlu* end 
of his roller turn id the Huijihley State Papers. This journal con¬ 
tains an authentic summary of the great events of Eh/.abrths riMjjn; 
but the entiles sue. unfortunately, very Mieeinct—mere memoranda. 

i Another bold debater was Dalton,'whom the quern took severely 
to account when the lands and ('ominous waited upon her. " Dal¬ 
ton,” says Cecil, in hi* Journal, “ was blamed for speaking in the 
Commons* House.’* Jt should appeal, however, hum a minute of 
(ViMl's, published by Haynes, that Dalton's oftence was not spenk- 
nif’Jui', tml against, Mary .—endeavour big “to tax and abuse the 
estate ol the Queen ot Scots, with whom her majesty is in amity.’* 
In fact, Klizabelh, in hei anxiety to keep up the mist, punished, by 
turns, those who pioclainied the rights ol the House of Suffolk as 
being pieferable to those ot Mary, and those who proclaimed the 
rights of Mary to he preferable to those of the House of Suffolk: 
and even when she was most irritated at the pressing of Mary’s 
claims she would not permit her buhjects to impugn them. 
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marry ; after which he made some statements 
which confirm, what ought never to have been 
doubted by historians, that Elizabeth had been a 
most, troublesome prisoner in the days of her sister 
Mary. Speaking in the, name of her majesty, 
Cecil told the House, that the naming of a suc¬ 
cessor must be attended with great danger to 
her own person ; that, she had herself experienced 
during the reign of her sister lmw much omul 
was usuallv paid * to the next heir, and w hat 
dangerous sacrifices men would make of their 
present duty to their future prospects; and 
that, thcrcf'oie, she had delayed the miming of 
any successor. But still the Commons were 
restive—some of them even declaring that the 
queen was hound in duty to secure them again't 
the chances of a civil war and a disputed suc¬ 
cession; that, by persisting m her pn sent eon- 
duet, she would show herself the step-mother, not 
the natural parent, of her people, and would seem 
to desire, that England should subsist no longer 
than she should have the glory and satisfaction of 
governing it. Never had the Commons been so 
hold. Elizabeth was alarmed into civility; she 
called up the Speaker to court, assured him that 
she was sincere in her intention of marrying, hot 
repeated her prohibition as to the debates still 
going on. The. members, however, showed a de¬ 
termination not to obey this command; upon 
w hich she was graciously pleased to revoke it, and 
to allow the House the liberty of debate. The, 
latter wise measure cooled their heat, and they 
voted the supplies without hampering them with 
conditions. Soon after this, the queen dissolved 
the parliament.; hut it was not consistent with her 
temper and her notions of prerogative to permit 
them to depart without a lesson. It provokes a 
smile to hear this habitual practitioner licensing 
others of cunning; but it appears certain that 
many of the members had really been driving to 
obtain the nomination of her hated lival, the Scot¬ 
tish queen. She told them, with some sharpness, 
that their proceedings had contained much dissi¬ 
mulation and artifice; that, under the plausible 
pretences of marriage and succession, many of 
them lmd covered very malevolent intentions 
towards her; but that she should assuredly reap 
one advantage from the attempts of these men—- 
she could now distinguish her friends from her 
foes. “ But do you think,” added she, “ that l 
am unmindful of your future security, or will he 
negligent in settling the succession ? That is the 
chief object of my concern; as I know myself to 
he liable to mortality. Or do you apprehend that 
I meant to encroach on your liberties? No; it 
was never my meaning; I only intended to stop 
you before you approached the precipice. All 
tilings have their time ; and, though you may he 
blessed with a sovereign more wise or more 
learned than I, yet I assure you that no one 
will ever rule over you who shall be more care¬ 
ful of your safety. And, therefore, hencefor¬ 
ward, whether 1 live to sec the like assembly 
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or no, or whoever holds the reins of government, 
let me warn you to beware of provoking your 
sovereign’s patience so far as you have done mine. 
But 1 shall now conclude, that, notwithstanding the 
disgusts 1 have received, (for I mean not to part 
with you in anger,) the greater part, of you may 
assure themselves that they go home in their 
prince’s good graces.” But it was Elizabeth’s 
policy never to do anything unpopular with one 
hand without performing sonif popular act with 
the other : she i emitted payment, of part of the 
supplies voted to her, making that menioiahle and 
captivating speech—iliac money in the purses of 
her subjects was as good to her as in her own 
exchequer.* 

On the Oth of November, while the debates were 
at the warmest in the English parliament, Mary 
addressed a letter to Elizabeth’s privy council, 
calling to ini i id that her hereditary right, as had 
lately been mentioned in the parliament, was indis¬ 
putable. “And, albeit,” continue# Mary, “we 
be not of mind to press our good sister further tban 
shall come of her own good pleasure to put the 
unit,ter in question, yet likewise we will he judged 
by the laws of England. We do affrctnously 
require you to have respect to justice with indiff’er- 
ency, whenever il shall please the queen to pul it 
in deliberation.”|- As the English parliament was 
actually engaged on the matter, and seemed deter¬ 
mined to press Elizabeth to a decision, nothing 
could well he more a matter of course than Mary’s 
mentioning her own claims at such a moment. 
But the measure evidently chagrined her rival, who 
was finlhei imitated by a request urged l>v Melville 
—“to cause ceitam persons, now living, to he 
examined of then knowledge of the maimer of the 
last, testament, of King Henry.”J The will of 
Hi •nrv VIII., which barred in the most irregular 
manner the Scottish line, was indeed the only 
obstacle to Marv’s hereditary claim, and this will 
was suspected by many to have, been a forgery. 
Elizabeth, who was resolved to do no such thing, 
instructed the Earl of Bedford to tell Mary that 
she meant to examine her father’s will as > soon as 
she should find it convenient; hut, on The other 
hand, he was to request the Scottish queen fully 
to confirm the treaty of Edinburgh, which had 
been deferred, as she said, “ upon account of some 
words therein prejudicial to the queen’s right mid 
title before all others, after us;” adding, “out 
meaning is to require nothing to he confirmed in 
that treaty hut that which directly appertains to us 
and our children; omitting anything in that treaty 
that may he prejudicial to her title as next heir of 
us and our children. All which may be secured 
to her by a new treaty between us and her; and, 
for security, she may have of us an engagement 
that we will never do or suffer anything that may 

• Camden.—D’Rwos.—Cecil suys briefly, in his Journal,—" In 
this parliament time the queen's majesty did remit a part of the offer 
of a subsidy by the Commous, who offered largely to the end to have 
had tfie succession stablished." 

t Harl, MS., 4645, aa quoted by Ruutner. 

t Id. 


he to the prejudice of her title, and shall declare 
against any who shall invade against the same.” 
This artful letter continues—“ You aie to peisuude. 
her that this manner of proceeding is the wav to 
avoid all jealousies and difficulties between us, and 
the only w:ty to secure amity. By denying this 
demand and way, we may conceive, some want of 
good meaning to us, which we are unwilling to do. 
Without such provisions, though we arc inclined 
to preserve amity, yet occasions may happen to 
incline either of tis to he jealous one of anolhei, 
which can he remedied hut by the proceeding 
aforesaid.”* But a Compliance with this “ pro¬ 
ceeding aforesaid,” would have been nothing less 
than a renunciation on Mary’s part of all rights to 
the English succession (foi so much was implied 
m the treaty of Edinburgh), only softened by a 
promise irom one. whose merit in promise-keeping 
had not been very conspicuous. If Elizabeth had 
proposed that the ' ,Vo transactions should go hand- 
in-hand,- that her treaty should accompany Maiy's 
ratification in full of the ticatv of Ediiibiugh,— 
then her proposal would have been natural and 
judicious, and also fair ; hut this new I real 1 / , gra¬ 
ciously proposed on her part, was made to stand 
over for some future tune, and she even spoke 
hypothetically of its securing Mary’s lights. Now 
all this was very undiplomatic; and there was not 
a minister or a negotiator m Europe that would 
have, entered upon such an agreement, unless in the 
presence of an overwhelming force, it would, 
indeed, have been better for Mary had she giatilied 
her imperious rival in this paitieular; hut her 
refusal was neither unjust nor unreasonable, hut 
perfectly Consistent with an honest diplomacy. 
Elizabeth, however, was humus. We have not 
evidence to prove the full extent to which her not 
veiy scrupulous conscience permuted her to go, 
but it. is certain that she threw more activity into 
intrigues and proceedings which had never been 
interrupted, and sought to preserve tranquillity at 
home, and to avoid naming an odious successor, 
by stirring up fresh troubles in Scotland. Her 
agents at Edinburgh had continual conferences 
with Murray: the godly lords who had nuirdeied 
Rizzio were taken under her special and avowed 
protection: and when the Marl of Bedford attended 
at the christening of James, he was instructed by 
his sovereign and Secretary Cecil to take advantage 
of that happy moment to plead to Queen Maiy in 
their favour. Mary, as we have, seen, was not 
happy or cheerful at that moment ;t yet, at the 
petition of Bedford, she granted the murderers a 
free pardon; and within a few days the loids 
Morton, Ruthven, and Lindsay, with seventy-five 
other conspirators, chicffy the followers of Morton, 
returned into Scotland, where, within six months, 

• Harl. MS. 4645, as quoted by Runnier. 

t According to the French ambassador. she behaietl admirably 
well at the baptism and at the entertainment given to .ill that i/nurth/ 
nimpanj/, but yet could not conceal hei unhappiness. Ilesaj*.,— 
*' She sent for me yesterday, the 22nd of December -( fire dut/\ after 
the ceremony ), and I found her laid on the bed, weeping sore . . . 
1 am much grieved for the many troubles and \c\utiong she meets 
with." — Letter of Le Croc, quoted by Keith. 
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they disgraced and dethroned their forgiving sove¬ 
reign. Dnrnlev, who was in Stirling Castle, quitted 
tlmt place for Glasgow as soon as lie heard that 
the queen lmd caused the privy seal to Ire put to 
the pardon of Morton, a man whom he had good 
reason to dread. According to Joint Knox, Darn- 
ley left the queen abruptly, “without goodnight.” 
Bothwcll, on the contrary, testified great joy at the 
recall of the exiles, and even went to meet 
Morton, with whom he had a long conference 
at Whittmghsm, on the Scottish borders ;•— 
where, according to Morton’s confession, when 
his own hour came, he was admitted into the 
secrets of a conspiracy for murdering Dander.* 

At the same time lire Karl of Murray, who had 
pleaded for the exiles in England, conducted the 
Karl of Bedford to his house in Fife, and there 
treated him “ with much honour, great cheer, and 
courteous entertainment,” things which, we are 
entitled to surmise, were butWa cover to more 
serious transactions. It is difficult to advance 
where every point is matter of controversy, and 
where there is a want of unsuspected evidence. 
To enter into one half of these “ historical 
doubts” would be to fill an immense volume; we 
shall therefore endeavour to find a shorter way 
through this maze, judging in the best way we 
can, and asserting nothing as jiosilhr where there 
can he an\ doubt. 

It should appear that Bothwcll, whose audacity 
was equal to anything, conceived the notion of 
marrving the queen, building eonfidintly on her 
affection for his person. Yet this scheme must 
have been recent and sudden, as also the love of 
the queen, upon which it is said to have been 
founded. Bothwcll, not six months before, had 
married the sister of the Earl of Huntley, and, 
though lie got rid of this incumbrance, he. would 
scarcely have taken a wife if he had then contem¬ 
plated a union with the queen. Mary, on the other 
hand, seems to have given no very striking proof 
of an ardent and headlong passion, and she, as 
rcrcntly as the month of December, had rejected a 
mcasuic proposed to her hv her council, and which 
would have left her at least free to marry again. 
Some little circumstances usually cited against her 
admit of a very different explanation from the one 
generally given. We must here descend to mi¬ 
nutin', otherwise unworthy of a place in history. 
On the 2’Ith of July Mary set sail in a vessel, 
manned by Bothwcll, for Alloa, about thirty 
miles up the Forth. This was called by her 
enemies a going away with the pirates arid with 
Bothwcll; hut that carl, as lord high admiral, was 
the proper person to attend to such a voyage, and 
the piiatcs were Scottish sailors under his com¬ 
mand. The queen, who was recovering from the 
elfeclB of child-bearing, was too weak to travel on 
horseback, and it appears that she had no wheel- 
cat riage. But even if there had been a carriage 
and good roads (which were altogether wanting), a 

• T)n« ip what Mehillp rnlli> a quirt "Tito F.nrl <>( 1’oth- 

wt ll.’’ he says, “ piektd up a quid Ini'udbhip with the Kurl Morton.” 
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voyage, by sea was preferable under all eircum- 
stances. The queen was going to visit the Earl of 
Marr, a most honourable and devout man according 
to the showing even of his enemies, and that noble¬ 
man, together with Murray and most of her officers 
of state, besides Bothwcll, accompanied her. Darn- 
lev, it is true, eliosc to go by land, but Darnlcy, 
besides being in different case from his convales¬ 
cent wife, was at open enmity with the Earl of 
Murray, and was, besides, wayward and capricious, 
like a spoilt hoy, on all occasions. On the 21)tli of 
July the queen returned to Edinburgh to meet the 
French ambassador, who had arrived to congra¬ 
tulate her upon her safe delivery ; and, oil the 1st 
of August, she ascended the Forth again to Alloa, 
when her husband joined her and remained two 
nights with her. During this time Secretary Mait¬ 
land, who had absconded after llizzio’s assassina¬ 
tion, in the arranging of which lie had played a 
foremost part, was pardoned in spite of Bothwcll. 
On the 4th of August Mary again descended the 
Forth, and took up her abode at Ilolyrood, to all 
appearance much improved in health by her stay 
at Alloa and her short sea voyages. For two dins 
after her return she and her husband iigiccd well 
together, and when dissensions broke out the name 
of Bothwcll was not' mentioned ; hut it was said 
that Darnlcy was offended with the queen for 
keeping so much company with Murray, her half- 
brother, and then her prime minister; and it was 
at this moment that Darnlcy is accused of 
threatening to make awav with Murinv. In 
spite, however, of these broils, Mary and her 
husband, attended by Iluntley, Murray, and 
other nobles, limited together in Peebleslnre for 
three, or four days, and returned in company to 
Edinburgh on the 20th of August. On the 22nd 
of the same month Mary and Darnlcy went to 
Stirling, carrying with them Prince James. Leav¬ 
ing their infant in Stirling Castle, they went, to¬ 
gether to hunt for a few days in Glenartnev, in 
Perthshire. On the 31st of August they returned 
to Stirling, where they remained together, with 
their chijd, nearly a fortnight. On the Pith of 
September Mary went to Edinburgh to attend pub¬ 
lic business, and Darnlcy refused to accompany 
her. On the 21st of the same month the queen 
returned to her husband. Two days after she 
repaired alone to Edinburgh, huffing in vain en¬ 
deavoured to make her wayward husband go with 
her. It was at this crisis that Darnlcy spoke of 
going abroad :—his own father, the Karl of Lennox, 
informed the queen of this strange design. Mary 
instantly laid Lennox’s letter before her privy 
council, and, on that same night, at 10 o’clock, 
Darnlcy arrived at Edinburgh ; hut he would not 
enter Ilolyrood House unless three of the chief 
nobles who were there should be dismissed. These 
were, according to one account, the Earls of Mur¬ 
ray, Argyle, and Rothes; according to another 
Murray, Rothes, and Secretary Maitland. Jq no 
contemporary account is there mention made of 
Bothwell, and, nr addition to his old grounds of 
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jealousy and enmity against Murray, it is men - 
lionet! that Darnley was at this moment enraged 
lieciiuse he could not obtain such things as lie 
sought,—to wit, the dismissals of Secretary Mait¬ 
land, the Justice Clerk, and the eleik of registry. 
On the morrow, when Darnley came to his senses, 
the queen, in presence of the privy council and the 
Bishop of Ross, took him by the hand and con¬ 
jured him to say whether she, had ever given him 
offence, and to stale the true muse of Ins discon¬ 
tent. lie declined that the queen had never given 
him any Cause of complaint, and that he had no 
real inltnlmn of (putting the kingdom; and vet, 
when he leturned from the council, he said to the 
queen, “ Adieu, madam, you shall not see uiv face 
tor a long space.” lie went to (ilasgow to Ins 
lather and hoed a vessel, and kept it, m readiness 
as it he icallv meant to ah-cmid. lienee also lie 
u iole a letter to the queen, stating grievances w Inch 
lie would not menu.m hefole; and vet in these 
g lie vat ices there is no ment ititi of ISothu el I, or hint ol 
an\ g alonsv on his account. Darnley' complained, 
hi st, that the queen did not trust him v\ ith so much 
uulhmitv, nor was at such pains to advance him 
and to make linn he lionouied by the nation, as 
lonucily ; secondly, that nobody attended him, and 
the nobility avoided his company. To these 
avowed grievances Marv replied that she had eon- 
lencd so much honour on linn as had rendered 
herself very uneasy $ and that he had almsed her 
favours by patiomsmg a conspiracy against her; 
hut, notwithstanding this, she had continued to 
show lum such respect that, though those who 
entered her chamber with him and murdered her 
faithful servant had named him as their chief, vet 
she had never accused him thereof, hut excused 
him, as if she had not believed the fart. (This 
passage proves, what has scarcely ever been 
doubted, that Mary was not deceived by Darnlcv’s 
piolestfttioiis of innocence, and that his share in 
the minder of Ri/,/H> was a crime she could never 
forget or really forgive, however much she may 
have been disposed, for the sake, of appearances, to 
live on friendly terms with her husband). Thirdly, 
that as to his not being attended, the fault, was his 
own, as she had always ottered him her ow n ser¬ 
vants, and could not compel the. nobles to wait 
upon him, since it was his own deportment and 
w ant of courtesy which drove, them from him. 'Wins 
reply was drawn up by the privy council; and a 
letter addressed to the queen-mother of Fiance, 
declaring that Darnley Imd no ground of complaint, 
but, on tiie contrary, the best reason to look upon 
himself as one of the most fortunate princes of 
Christendom, if he had only known ins own hap¬ 
piness and made a proper use of bis good fortune, 
was signed by Huntley, Argyle, Murray, Athole, 
Caithness, Rothes, Secretary 7 Maitland, the Arch¬ 
bishop of St. Andrews, the Bishops of Calloway, 
Ross, Orkney, and Dunkcld. And Le Croc, the 
French ambassador, wrote at this very moment.;-- 
“It is ill vain to imagine that Darnley shall lie able 
to raise any disturbance, for theie is not one person 
VOL. II. 


in this kingdom that regards him anv fin tlicr than 
is agreeable to the queen ; and I never saw her 
majesty so much beloved, esteemed, and honoured, 
or so great harmony amongst all hei subjects, as at 
present, by her own conduct.”* During part of 
these transactions Bolhwcll was not at court, and 
Darnlcv’s petulance was not directed against linn, 
hut against, Murray and Maitland, two men who 
w ere seldom insulted w ith impunity, or di>appointed 
in carrying any scheme thev proposed, —men of 
consummate craft, w ho could always turn the fiercer 
villanies of others to their own purpo.-e. In the 
lift cl noon of the (ill) of October, Bolhwcll, in dis¬ 
charge of his duties as warden of the marches, left 
I'idinhurgh fin the Borders, which were, as usual, 
in a disturbed state. On the Mil of the same 
month Man, itceoiding to a puipose declared 
many weeks before, went to Jedburgh to hold 
Justice Av res, or to wipe! intend the proceedings of 
the menu eumt g i common piacftec, at the re¬ 
gular seasons, with Scottish sovcieigns. On the 
: ame d,i\ that Mary set out for the Binders, lloth- 
well was wounded at lleiinitage Castle by an out¬ 
law ol those pints named Kliolt. of Park, whom he 
had attempted to make prisoner with Ins own 
hand. The news of tlusalfiav reached Mary at 
Jedburgh, where she was attended by most of her 
officers of state. It lias been stated by an elegant, 
but not very correct, lustoiian, that she instantly 
(lew on the wings of love to Bothwell ;f but it 
is proved by the most authentic documents that 
she did not quit her duties and engagements at, 
Jedbmgh until eight ihivs had elapsed. This 
materially changes the aspect of the story; “ A 
journey undertaken,” says Waller Scott, “ after 
such an interval, has not the appearance of being 
performed at. the impulse of passion, hut seems 
rather to have flowed from some political motive; 
and the queen’s readiness Intake arms m person, 
both pieviouslv to the battle of Corrichie and at 
the Round-about Raid, may account for her 
damitlessly approaching a disturbed district in her 
dominions without supposing her to he acting 
upon the impulse of a guilty passion, or even- an 
inordinate favour for hei wounded olliccr.”! On 
the Kith of October Mary rode oil horseback from 
Jedburgh to Hermitage Castle, to visit, the. wounded 
Bothwell. The distance between the two places 
was about twenty English miles; but she lode 
back to Jedburgh on the same day, not stopping to 
sleep at Hermitage, which was/uv castle and not 
Bothwell s. II istonans in general are not good horse¬ 
men : they have considered this joimiev us some¬ 
thing much more remarkable than it really was m 
a spirited, active woman of four-aml-tw cut \, who 
was a most excellent horsewoman, and they have 
hineied that no motive short of an amoimis one 
Could possibly make the queen ride forty statute 
miles in one day! But Mary was likely to nde 
forty miles in a long autumn day foriueie pastime, 
and in the present ease theie was a Millieienlly 

* K< itli.- Ch.ilnB'is. 1 tvm, Iltsl Soot. 

} Ilibt. W-jt. 

•i (. 
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strong motive in her desire to investigate tire cause 
of an outrage committed on one who, by right of 
office, repre.sc'nted her roval authority, and who, in 
her eves, even without love, may have appeared as 
ail active and deserving lieutenant. Hut, again, if 
the journey had hcen so terrible and Alary so lost 
to shame as they represented, she would scarcely 
have been at the trouble of ruling hack to Jedburgh 
Lefoie night set in. In the enfeebled state of her 
health the long rale did, however, prove some¬ 
what serious, for, on the following day, the 11th of 
October, the ipteeu was seized with a dangerous 
fever, which, in conjunction with uneasiness of 
liimd, caused partly l>v her husband, and her appre¬ 
hension of some fresh conspiracy, or of some murder 
like that of Ri/.zio, brought her almost to the point 
ol death, and kept her dunng ten whole days in a 
very doubtful state, intelligence of the queen's 
illness was sent immediately to Dandrv, who was 
then no farther off than Glasgows and who showed 
great indillerenee cm the receipt of it. 'Flic French 
ambassador and the Bishop ol lioss both wrote to 
Fans, relating Llie dangerous state of the ipieci), 
and complaining of her husband's, neglect. I).un- 
ley at last took the load to Jedburgh, hut lie 
did not arrive theic till the 2*‘th of October. 
The queen, now convalescent, received him hut 
coolly, and the very next day he lift her again. 
It should appeal, hnvvevci, ilia) Dandev stood 
in dread of Murray and Maitland, who were 
almost constantly with his v\ lie, and u ho had taken 
measures during her illness to exclude him and his 
father from all share in the government mease the 
disease should prove mortal.' 1 Jl was not without 
reason tHat Dandev had opposed the rccal of Mait¬ 
land : lash and ihoughtless as lie was, he knew 
that the secretary was a man of unsearchable in¬ 
trigue, was leagued with 1 1 is own enemies both in 
Scotland and in England, and was in eonslant cor¬ 
respondence with the English emu I, which still 
affected to treat Dundee, not as King of Scotland, 
hut as a rebellious subject of England. On the 
‘Jtii.ol November AlarV, having finished the busi¬ 
ness ot llteAvres, left Jedlmigh tor Jxi Iso, where 
she held a council on the following day. “She 
then returned liv the Morse, and being- dextrous to 
see Berwick alar off, she ascended llalidon 11 ill, 
being well escorted by troops of Borderers mi horse¬ 
back. The English garrison of Berwick honoured 
her with many shots of arfilleiv; and Sir John 
Forster, one of the wardens of the English Border, 
came, with other officers, out oi Berwick, and con- 
lerred with her majesty as to the keeping of good 
order in those wild districts. While Sir John was 
talking with the qua u, his eour-er i eared, and, in 
coming down, struck with his fore feet her ma¬ 
jesty’s leg and hurt her much. Incontinent, the 
warden leaped off his hoi sc and sate down upon his 

* MfIuIIf says “that. llie stav of (lit* nniilut Jedimrylj, 

then* was iiuothei tl.uk i»h*t tilt tool, .itni fh.tl lit-- llofhwi-ll 

and 11 untie} «*iit<*> jmimmI tin- sl«ii<>liU*i <■) tin* M .it lot M uii.u, hut llu* 
land iln*n* wall lon-t-s anil |)U'»cnie>l tli.it rritVijifisr.” 

Keith, mi the other hand, make* ll ratln-i jnob.ibli* that there mhs a 
jnirjjoM’ eidettalued to muuier lJuthwcli! 
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knees, craving pardon at her grace, for then all 
England bore her majesty great reverence. Her 
majesty made him to rise, and said that she was 
not lunt; yet it compelled her majesty to tarry two 
days at the castle of Hume, until slut was well 
again.”* Melville, who was of the party, adds, 
“The king followed her about whcicshc rude,gelling 
on good countenance, and therefore lie pa-sed to 
Glasgow, when* he tell sick for displeasure, as was 
alleged, not without* some bruit of an ill dunk l>\ 
some of his servants.” f But, according to all other 
accounts, Dandev had gone xtiaight to (11,avow 
alter his short visit to the queen at Jedburgh. On 
the lOlli of November Mary pioCeeded to Tan- 
tallon Castle, and thence, on the following day, to 
Craigmillui. Heie, according to Ec Cioe, the 
French mnhassador, she was sick and melaueholv, 
and in the hands of the physician. About a week 
after her arrival at Craiginillar. Darnlcy, whose eon- 
duel eau he reduced to no rational tide, came n> 
visit her, and remained a week! The queen was 
attended by nearly her whole court. Murray was 
there, and so also vveie \igvle, Huntley, Bnthvell, 
and Maitland, the last having put dispalehnl 
letters to Morton, who was Us yet tin exile in lav- 
laud. In the beginning of December Maitland 
and Murrav, idler (-onioning with Arctic, limit- 
lev. and Bothwcll, icsolved that llie queen should 
be divorced from lier unsuitable husband. ll 
appears that all these, lmds were perlecilv agreed 
as to this plan, bat that Muriay kept in the back¬ 
ground, leaving the principal management of the 
atl.ur to the adroit and eloquent Maitland, who 
bore a personal and hitter hatred to Danilov. But 
when the plan was laid la-tore the queen, she re¬ 
jected it without hesitatiwn, saying that such a 
measuie could not be adopted without throw ing 
disemht on her own cliaiactcr and douhls on the 
legitimacy c.f her child ; nor could t he eloqueni e of 
Maitland and the earnestness ol Bothwcll over¬ 
come this repugnance,— a striking pionl tlint, up 
to this time at least, she was chary of her reputa- 
tiou, and anxious to preserve it even at the cost of 
great, suffering; for, notwithstanding the pains she 
took to preserve appearances, we cannot hut believe 
that, since that fatal night, in llolyiood, the sight of 
Darnlcy was more odious and ] min I ill to her than 
the stabs of daggers. Bothwcll, whose arguments 
vveie of a direct kind, said that, as for any injury to 
the infant prince, it was a thing not to he thought, ot. 
“My father and mother,” stud he, “ were divorced, 
vet mv father's titles, and offices, and estates, 
descended lawfully to me.” The queen was as firm 
as ever, and she desired them not to meddle any 
more with such a subject, leaving it to (foil of bis 
goodness to put remedy thereto. “ Madam,” said 
Eethington, “let us go to the matter among us, 
and your grace shall see nothing but good, and 
approved by parliament.” 

A few days after this debate, the queen was at. 
Stirling for the baptism of her child. There, as 
we have related, she pardoned the dark-souled 

* Melville. f Id, 
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Morion and his confederales; and then it was 
that Bothwell, Maitland, and Morton, Irtish 
from England, met at Whit.tinghain, where it is 
supposed, and, in fact, almost prosed, that llin/ 
concerted the murder of Darnley, who, after the 
ceremonies at Stirling, in which he did not par¬ 
take, had again retired, as we. have seen, to Glas¬ 
gow. This doomed man could know not lung of 
the secret, meeting between Bothwell, Maitland, 
and Morton; but he well knew that the returned 
exiles were athirst for vengeance against him. lie 
reached Glasgow ; but a frightful disease—the 
small-pox- -was there before him, and he caught 
the infection nmncdiatclv. When informed of his 
malady, the queen sent hint her own physician.’ 
When her own life was in danger at ,lcdlnugh 
l)arnle\ had shown no solicitude. She did not go 
to Glasgow hctsclf, Iml the histoi Ians w ho censure 
her on this account, seem to forget that she, had an 
infant to attend to, and that the disease was in the 
highest degree Contagious. The queen set out from 
Stirling with the young prince for Edinburgh, 
where she at lived on the 1 1th of January, 15(17. 
The capital rung with ddfeient rmnouis, some of 
which leached her ears, and gave her great uneasi¬ 
ness. It was said, lor example, that Darnlev in¬ 
tended to crown his infant son, and to take the 
government on himself. But bv another repot t, 
which seems In have been equally prevalent. Dam- 
lev w as to he put in ward, as he could not hear 
some of the nobles who attended the court, so that 
he oi thev must leave it. When the privy council 
inquired into these rumours, they re]tinted that 
thev had tiaeed them to a set of obscure men, lmt 
particularly to one Walker, a. very meddling fellow, 
and town-clerk of Glasgow, the place where Darn- 
lev elnetlv lived. Othei reports, however, had 
spread on the continent, and Mary’s ambassador at 
I ’nr is nilornied her that the Spauisl* ambassador 
had (feared him to warn her of some secret plot 
which was ready to he made at Edinburgh, and 
conjured her to double her guards. 7 el, after 
willing to her ambassador in France, 'hat she 
knew, from good authority, that the, knur, his 
father, and adherents, weie talking and thinking 
of doing her some injury, only that their power 
was not equal to their will, Mary consented to a 
fresh reconciliation, which is said to have been 
brought about by her physician, who had utlcftilod ■ 
Darnlev, and seen him out of danger; and then 
set out for Glasgow, where she arrived on the 
‘Jfrth of January. Her interview with her husband 
is described as having been friendly, it not affec¬ 
tionate, and, as lie was convalescent, he agreed to 
accompany her back to Edinburgh in the course 
of a few days. On the 2'Jth of January they left 

* Buchanan, Knox, anil other writois of that m< 1<\ anseit that 
t>ainloy was jiouumed by his wile’s oideit-, ami that she would not 
sut'.ci ,i j»h\f*nMiin to come to him. This asM-ilnm is completely 
uU’M't, anti lh.it, too, by the GMimonv of one who was always 
nit 1 mod to take the mm y womt view ot Mary's I’oii'Un 1. The Kail 
of l.eilfoul, who w.is almost on the spot wiote to Cecil on the 9th 
of January—“The km}; is now at (ilasijow wth his lather, and 
there lieth lull ol the small pokes, to whom the tjueen hath sent 
het physician.” — Ony, Letter in State Paper Office, i jnoted by Keith 
and Chainlets. 
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Glasgow together, Mary travelling, as usual, on 
horseback ; Darnley, on account of his weakness, 
being earned in a kind of litter They rested for 
neatly two days at Linlithgow—the plcic-antost 
palace in all Scotland—and thev leached the 
eapital on the last day of January. The king’s 
illness was plausibly assigned as an impel alive, 
reason for lodging him out of (lie close and crowded 
palace of 1 lolyrood, w here his wife and his child 
resided. A lonely house called the Knk-a-Eield, 
situated near where the College of Edinburgh 
now stands, but, which was then in the suburbs of 
the town, had been chosen for him by the queen’s 
physician, who is said to have preferred it on ac¬ 
count of its open am situation, and to have fitted 
it up as an hospital for the king’s leccptiun. 'fins 
house belonged to one ifqbeit, Balfour, the provost 
of the collegiate church St. Mary * Here the 
queen visited lum daily, and sometimes slept in 
a chamber unde' 1 lint, of the king. “ But many,” 
says Melville, “suspected that the Earl of Both¬ 
well had soini' enterprise against, him (Darn- 
lev). Lew durst advertise him, because he told 
all again to some ol Ins own servants, who 
were not it/I honest. A et my Lord Robert. Far! 
ol Orkney told lum, that il he took not, him¬ 
self ha-tdy out, of that, pait, it would cost him 
his life; which ho (Darnlev) told again to the 
queen, and then luv land Robert denied that, 
ever he snake it. 'I’his advertisement moved the 
Earl Bothwell to haste forward his enterprise.” 

1 1 pun the fatal day, Murray, w ho, he it observed, 
invariably managed to be out of the way when 
anvihing doubtful and dangeious was to he done, 
absented hnn.-clt 1mm the court under pretence 
that his wile had (alien sick in the country. This 
opportune absence is certain, and if we. are to be¬ 
lieve more questionable authority— the zealous 
advocates of the queen—Murray, upon his jour¬ 
ney, speaking of D.mdcv’s behaviour, told a per¬ 
son iu whom he reposed his chief confidence, that 
llu- king would not live to see another day; and 
that, altcrwaids, the Lord ilcirics publicly re- 
pioaehcd him with this at Ins own table.f This 
same evening the queen, with several of the nobles, 
spent, with her husband, whom she only left at 
eleven o'clock at night, m older to he present at an 
entertainment, in llolyrood House, which was 
given on occasion of the marriage of Sebastian 
Auvergnae, one of her servants. About three 
hours after her departure, tit two o’clock in the 
morning of the 1 Oth of February, the ancient 
palace and the city were shaken by a violent ex¬ 
plosion ; and when people went forth to see, they 
found the home of Knk-a-F’ield utterly destroyed, 
and the bodies of Darnley and his valet lying in 
the garden without, any marks of violence on then 
persons. The body of Darnley was gained to a 

* Whitaker contends tli.il the house of Knk i field, or Kirk of 
Field, mind have hroti the ic-udcuc nm ot the .done, 1 ml <if In*, 

ten inchendmifs aKa.—(Queen Mn\ Viiniii tiled. m -'.M. Note) 
—See (In* same Nole foi a unions det u—inn as In the t‘\.u l t-juil 
whore tit.* hotiM* stood. 

t Bishop Le.-leyfe Defence of tin* Queen ol Seals. 
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house close at hand, was laid within a chamber, and 
kept by one Sandy (or Alexander) Drurcm ; 1ml, 
adds Molvdlc, “ 1 could not get the sight of linn.” 
When Melville went to the palace he found her 
majesty kept her chamber, lie savs, “ I came to 
the charnher-door the next morning utter the min¬ 
der. The Earl Rotlnvcll said that her majesty 
was sorrowful and quiet; for he came tort’ll, and 
told me lie saw the. strangest aeeideot that ever 
clianccd — to wit, the thunder came out of the left 
(sky) and had burnt the kind's house, and himself 
iound lying dead a little distance from the house 
under a ttee, and willed me to go uji and see him, 
how that thcic was not a hurt nor a maik m all 
his body.”' 

Never was an atrocious murder more clumsily 
executed. The elements had been quiet that lii"lit, 
and even an iunoiant. eve could detect the elleets 
of n mine of gunpowder. Suspicion jinmedinh l\ 
fell upon Botliwell, hut not so [immediately either 
upon the ((net'll or upon Molten and Maitland, 
and the others who were afterwards proved to have 
been accessaries and in purl active participants in 
the deed with Botliwell. Some held will he 
thrown on the lion id mv'tcrv bv our nanation of 
Mlcerediug events, and the reader will weigh the 
preceding facts, which we have endcavoared to 
state eleai lv and w ithout bias. Intmth, oui own 
mind is not made up as to the lone; and hotly de¬ 
bated question of the queen's innocence or emit in 
reyanl to her husband's murder; and we should 
hesitate ere we spoke m a nwic derided tone than 
that adopted bv the acute hisloiian who lias 
weighed the evidence like a lawyer. “ Indeed,'’ 
says Scott, “ no impiirv ot res care 1 1 has over been 
able to briny us either to that clear opinion upon 
the guilt. of Maiy which is expressed hv many 
antliois, or guide us to that triumphant conclusion 
in favour of her unmet nre of all accession, direct 
or tacit, to the death of her husband, winch otheis 
have maintained with the same obslmacv. Arguing 
tiom ]irohahihties, w here there are hut few ascer¬ 
tained facts to guide us, we have, been led to 
adopt the opinion expressed by Scottish juries, in 
a verdict of “ not proven,” when they are disposed 
to say that there is an insufficiency of proof to 
ascertain the guilt, of an accused person, while 
there yet exist such shade., of suspicion as do not 
warrant his discharge without some formal ex¬ 
pulsion of the doubts which the inquest entertain 
of his guilt or innocence.”f Notwithstanding the 

• In this story of hnrroi nfttih overt, point is still a mystery. 
It has never been .men t,tim'd how D.\niie\ w.is killed. Ac< oiding 
to out* account, he was blown up m the house , hut this seems to he 
disproved 1>\ the lurt (witnessed by humlieds ) that the body Imre 
no ninths ot violence m outw.ud btnl Ateoitlnif' to .mothm account. 
Jte ssas stianj'led m his bed, and tin* house tv.is llien blown up to 
conceal the deed, hut if so, whs was the body lemosed to some dm 
l.inee, and placed under a ttee in a peifeetlv sound state ' And then 
the ptevious stranglin'; would he a useless pioeess with a mi k man 
in his bed, and a ttain ol miipnwdej under him ltolhwcIl.it ap¬ 
peals, wished people to believe that the lmil«e had been stinck bv 
lightning; hut, unless he was absolutely ciu/ed, he could nc\cr 
ianev that people would believe that the lij’hlmug had Inst canted 
Ihutilev out of a window, and deposited linn, without a hone hiokctt, 
undei the tiee, and had then ieduced the house to a heap ol mills, in 
which even thin” was buned except JLLuuley and lm atlemUnl! 
t llist. Scot. 
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popular accusation of Botliwell, as being the chief 
murderer, Secretary Maitland, Morton, lluntlev, 
Argyle, in fact, all her ministers, and nearly eveiv 
person that approached her, not excepting even 
her brother Murray, continued t.licir close tiiend- 
ship with that desperate man, and joined together 
in maintaining Ins innocence. But several of them 
could not. admit his guilt without proclaiming their 
own. Thcic is, at. least, ft doubt m favour of the 
queen -—perhaps even in favour of Murray—hut 
thcic is none as to the rest having taken part nunc 
or less actively in the murder. These very men, 
however, acting as tlu> queen’s ministers, iV-m d a 
proclamation on the 12th of February, offering a 
reward of two thousand pounds for the discovery 
of the murderers. On the Kith of the same 
month placards were set up in the public place- 
of Kdinbingli, designating the Karl of Botliwell 
and thier of his servants as the muidereis. 
At this moment Mary w as plunged in grief and dis¬ 
mal ; and the smm ministers-—the allies ol Both- 
well—oilered a fresh reward for theili-coverv of the 
author of the placards. No person, eithei of high 
or low degree, had courage to conic louvnrd m the 
face of the gov( rmnciit. But, m the dead of night, 
fierce voices were him<1 m the sheets ol Kdmbuigh, 
charging Bjjjhwell as a piincipal, and the queen 
a- an aeeomnliee. Ollier person 1 -, llmvcvcr, weic 
named in the like manner; and no one pressed 
run specific charge, till the Kail of Lennox, at the 
beginning of the month of Match, -cut limn Glas¬ 
gow, where he was rolled mg Ills fnends, to request 
the. queen that such persons as weie named in the 
placards should he at rested. He Vis answered, 
that if lie, or any, would stand to the accusal ion of 
any of the persons so named, it should he (h no ; 
lmt not by virtue of the placards or at his request. 
Tins information we derive hum Jleniy Kdhgiew, 
whom Elizabeth had sent down ostensibly to con¬ 
dole with Mary, and who, cm the. very day of his 
writing (the St fi of March), had dined with A'l array, 
lluntlev (then clumeillor), the Kail ot Argyll*, 
Lord Botliwell,and Secretary Maitland,—tire whole, 
party being still bosom friends. It was after this 
dinner that Kilhgrcw had Ids first audience of 
Mary. “1 found,” says he, “ the. queen's majesty 
in a dark chamber, so as 1 could not see her face; 
lmt, hv her winds, she seemed very doleful; and 
did accept mv sovereign’s letters mid message in 
verv thank fill manner.”* On the 17th of March 
the Karl of Lennox made a more formal accusation 
of Botliwell and others.f On the 21st Botliwell 
was allowed by Mary and her ministers to get into 
his own hands the. strong castle of Edinburgh. On 
the 28th of the same month ail order was issued 
by the privy council for JBothtvell’s trial to take 
place on the 12th of April. Lennox, who is more 
than suspected of having had a principal share in 

* Letter from Killijjnnv to Cecil, ns fcUen by Chainlets. The 
mijfln.il is in the State Paper Office. 

t lie charged Uothwell, with Ins tlnee partisans or dependents, 
llaltoui, Chalmers, ami Spent e, and three servants of the queen, 
Sebastian, Jlordeaux, and Joseph lliz/.io, the brother of J 'avid, whom 
Maiy hud promoted utter the liolvrood assassination. 
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the murder of Ri/x.io and in oilier dishonourable 
plots, complained of violence and injustice ; and 
lie wrote not only to Mary, but to Queen Klissiibeth, 
to obtain a postponement of the trial, staling, with 
some reason, that the time was too short to allow 
him to collect liis witnesses, and that lie could not 
solely present lumselt where the murderers of Ins 
son were not only at. largo but m possession of 
power and favour.* Hut it, was determined, in 
spite of tins rentals!ranee, that the Court, of Justi¬ 
ciary should piocccd to trial on the day lived. 
Lennox then advanced from (ilasguvv to Stirling, 
on ins wav to Kdinbureji; lint here his fears over¬ 
came him, lie wrote ins excuses,-- and then tied 
with all haste into Holland, w here lie was kindly 
received by Kli/.abeth. On ihe Oth of April, lie- 
hue tiie trial came on, Murray, bavin!;- with great 
<1 1 ilicitl 1 x obtained tin queen's peimis-itiu, set out 
Irom Kdmburgli for Kiance. lie look bis join nev 
through Kiitrliind, wlveie. lie also was well received ; 
and lie took care not to return until the course of 
events left all hut the throne open to 1 1 is ambit' >n : 
and yet Ins absence could liardlv exonerate linn Imm 
suspicion of treaelieioiis dealing; tor the cunning 
Maitland was inssworn alls and coadjutor ; and be, 
and others equally devoted to the call, remained 
quietly at their posts till the vessel of the state was 
bitrlv driven upon the took'.. On the appointed 
din , w he n the J usiieuu v Cum t opeiied, Jlothwell 
appealed at the liar, Kiijijt&tlrtf mi the onr hum! 
I o/ I\/n/l/ii ml, mi thf nl hri In/ Mm u,n. No evi¬ 
dence was piodurcd,—no pioseeutoi appealed,— 
and Hotl.vvell was ncccssaiily accjiiilted; though, 
bv tins time, theie was ,-eureelv a man in the 
kiiledum but felt assured ot hit emit. On the 
14th of April, two da vs after t his acquittal, a parlia¬ 
ment assembled in a iceidai manner at Kdinbiueh. 
It was opened hv the ipieen’s commisi-iiniei s ; Imt 
on the Kith her majesty appeared in pvison, hoth- 
vv til carrying the sceptic lie foie lie*. The p.ulia- 
ment. eoidirmed to the murdeier all the estates and 
honours he had recently received, and at the same, 
time all their estates and honours to the nobles w ho 
had acted with him or were willing to aid him in 
Ins ambitious designs. Old forfeitures vveie re¬ 
versed, new grants were made, every man looking 
cageily for a share, in the queen's liberality. All 
allusion was boldly made to the late charges against, 
llotliwcll, and accusations by placards or 'fills 
stuck up secretly in the sheets were prohibited. 
No Scottish parliament, at this time could overlook 
the great, question of religion. The present drew 
up a bill for the renouncing of all foreign jurisdic¬ 
tion in ecclesiastical affairs, and for confirming and 
ratifying the Protestant doctrines and church go¬ 
vernment; and the quc.cn readily gave the royal 
assent to this hill, which bestowed a constitutional 

• Klixabotli rvmnnstrnfrd with M.uv, lml tlio TSuj'h-h mownerr 
did not uni vp at Holvnmd till flip\< m\ iiMirmn^ ol tin* mock 1ii.il. 
Idorn tin* SWth of M.wcli to tlui liMli of Aj>nl .up only liltcon days, so 
tliul, »s a imepd joniupy 1‘iont laluilmi^Ii to London (and Lennox 
Mtote 1‘iom (ilnsjiow ) omit>i«*«l six <la\>, ami tin* same turn* must he 
allowed lor tin* leturn. without commni; time loi con Millin'* w it h hei 
nunisleiR or allowin'? for contioKennes, tin* Kni'lisli ijneen lit»d pos 
sildy not been able to yet liei lemon sir ante to Hoiyiootl soouei. 


sanction upon the reformed elmreh, rind proclaimed 
a total renunciation of the authority of Rome, 
llotliwcll was indefatigable in this parliament, evi¬ 
dently hoping to conciliate the preachers. During 
the sitting of the pailiament reports got ahtoad ot 
an intended luaniagc between the queen and liolh- 
vxell. “The bruit began to use,” savs Melville, 
“■that the (pieen would mam the Kail llotliwcll, 
who had, six months before, ninmcd the Kailot 
IJuntlev’s sister,and would part with In- own wile. 
Wheieat every good subject that, loved the queen's 
honour and the prince's surety had sole licaits, 
and thought her majesty would he dishonoured 
and the prince in danger to be cut off bv him that 
had slain Ills father; but few or none durst, speak 
m the. contrary. Yet my Lord Heines, a worthy 
nobleman, came to Kdmbnrgh well accompanied, 
and told her majesty what, limits weie passing 
through tin- count!\, of the Karl Botliwcll nail- 
dcring of the kne , and Imvv that she was to marry 
him ; requesting her majesty, most humbly upon 
Ins knees, to remeinbei upon her honour and dig¬ 
nity. and upon the surety ol the prince, which 
would all be in danger of tuieell (destruction) in 
ease she married the said call ; with many other 
great person-ion* 1o e-eliew such utter wrack 
and ineonveiiients as that would bring on. Her 
maje-ty marvelled of such bruits v\itlmul purpose, 
and said that there was no such thing m her liiniil. 
He asked pardon, and proved her to take his 
honest meaning in a good part, and look his leave 
immi dialely, tailing the Karl holhvve.il should 
get, word thereof lie had fil'tv lioise with him for 
the lime, and caused ins men to buy a- many new 
spears in Kdiulnirgli, and rode home. And I was 
about to (have) said as meikle (much) unto her 
majesty; hut in the mean time theie rime a letter 
to me Irom one Thomas Ibsliop, a Scotchman that 
had been long in Kngland. and was a great pei- 
suader of many in Kiiglnml to favour her majesty’s 
title, and used to write oft. unto my brother and me 
inlonnalions and advertisements. At tins time lie 
mod even the like language that mv land Hemes 
had spoken, but moie tieeh, because be was absent 
in auother country, lie adjuicd me to show- the, 
Wud letter unto her majestv, declaring bow it was 
bruited in Kngland that her majesty was to mairy 
the Karl llotliwcll, wl*> was the murdeier of 
her husband, another‘wife’s husband; a man full 
ol reproach and grangoir (disease), with mimv 
other reproaches that be alleged ; winch bruits be 
would not believe by reason of her noble wit and 
qualities, and of the honourable mark that she shut 
at: and, in case, she, married him, she would tine 
(lose) the favour of (iod, her own reputation, the 
kingdoms of Kngland, Ireland, and Scotland ; with 
many other dissuasions and examples of hi-tniics, 
which would he over long to icheaise. I had been 
absent, and passed to the court to show this letter 
mill) her majestv, protesting that she would take it 
in a good part. After that her majesty had read 
the said writing, she gave it to me again, without 
any more speech, but called upon the Secretary 
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Lethington, and said to him that l had shown 
her a strange writing, willing him also to see 
it. lie asked what n could he? She said, a 
device of his own, tending only to the wrack ot 
the Karl Bothwell. lie look me bv the hand, 
and drew me apart to see the said Willing; and, 
when he laid lead it. he asked what, was in mi 
mind ?—and said, L So soon as the Karl llothwcll 
gels word, as I tear he 'dialh lie well not fad to sla\ 
von.' I said that it was a sair mullet to see that 
good pnneess inn till utter wreck, and nobody to 
forewarn her. lie said that I had done inair 
honestly tioi (than) wisely. ‘I pray von,’ said he, 
‘ retire mil with diligence bcfnie the Kail llothwcll 
Come up fiom his dinner.’ Her majesty told him 
at the hist meeting, with svcondition that he should 
noi do me any harm ; hut 1 was llown, and was 
sought, hut could not he found till luv lord’s fury 
was slaked; for I was adveltised that then- was 
nothing lint slaughter in ea-e"i ( had been gotten 
W hereat her ma|estv was miscontent, and told 
him that he would came lnr he left of all her 
servants. Then he ptomiscd me that lie would 
do me no harm; whereof J being advertised 
passed again unto lie! majesty, and shew (showed) 
lur that she made me never soldi a limit as to 
think that I had invented the said lettei, assuring 
her that it came from the sain Thomas inshop ; 
and allied it. had not come from linn, I was minded 
of duly to have said my opinion. thcreanciH with 
all leveicnce and humility She said matleis were 
not that lur agattvvaid (lar advanced); hut she 
had no will to enter m the terms.’’ 

If tluse reiiunk.ihle details are honestly and eol- 
iirtlv given,—anil our own impression is that they 
aie so m the mum,— :M:uy was evidentlv at this 
moment coerced by the rutlianly audaeily of Botli- 
well, who was still in close alliance with Maitland 
and all her iiunisteis, and permitted by them to 
menace Iici true friends m her own palace. Im- 
imdi.itelv alter the listng of parliament Bothwell 
iiiv ited Hie leading members ot that body, lav and 
leelewastug to an entertainment m an Kdniluirgh 
tavern,* and declined to them his purpose of 
mailying the queen. Hereupon he drew out a 
hood limit his pocket, wherein, alter a lull recogni¬ 
tion of Ins innocence of the late king’s murder, he, 
Bothwell, was waimh recommended as a suitable 
match to her majesty in case she should condescend 
to marry with a subject : and the bund further 
staled that the sidecribcrs theieto pledged them¬ 
selves to advance the said marriage at. the tisk 
of hlc and goods. Voluntarily, or through fear, 
eight, bishop-, nine earl-, and seven lords sub¬ 
scribed the .paper, w hich Bothwell then returned 
to Ins pocket. Maitland and the ex-chancellor 
.Mutton countenanced and supported him; they 
put their signatures to tlie bond; and with them 
signed Argyle, Rothes, and Boyd, who were all 
sworn allies of the Karl of Murray, and who had 

* Tin’ limit.** war, kept l»y mu* Aiiislie. flour** the famous tiansiic- 
tion w.i» t.illrd " A.nslu*'. Siijipet,' 1 —a name winch alteiw anl n 
applied to tlic hous»e oi tavern iIm'II. 
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joined in liis rebellion on the qureis’s marriage 
with Darnlcy. Among the other names appears 
even that of l.ord lleiries, for all the part lie. 
had taken, according to Melville, only a few 
days before. Four days alter the signing of this 
bond Bothwell collected about a thousand horse, 
under pretext of border service, and lav in wait for 
the queen, who was then returning from Stirling 
Castle, wlnthei she had been to visit her infant 
son. At the Foul brigs, between Linlithgow and 
Edinburgh, Bothwell rode up to her, anil took her 
majesty by the In idle. Ills men took the Karl of 
Huntley, the Secretary Kethinglon, and Melville, 
and letting all the rest go flee, earned them with 
the queen as rapt ives to the strong castle ot Dunbar. 
Huntley (though biolhcr to Botlivvcll’s wile) and 
Maitland were certainly willing pnsiuv'is -weie 
plotters in the dark business; but, aftci all Unit lias 
been said and written, tlieie is some doubt vv lielher 
the queen were not taken bv : orpine and hucc : and 
tins is (he point must decisive of Mary’s character, 
lar mote so than the subsequent act ol marnage 
with Bothwell. ft she went knowingly and wil¬ 
lingly, she loaded herself with a crushing weight 
of guilt and lolly ; 1ml if she were carried away by 
violence, the marriage would appear, in the eves 
ul most, women ol that time, as the only means ol 
covering her honour. Melville, who was, a- we 
have seen, with the queen when she was taken, is 
not vetv clear on this point; lie says, however, 
that Bothwell, alter taking the queen’s bndie, 
“ boasted to marly the queen, who would or wlm 
would not; yea, whether she would herself oi 
not.” But, he adds—“Captain Blaikehr, (oi 
Blackaddei) that was my taker, alleged that U 
was with the queen's own consent.’* Vet, here, 
it should he observed, that Blaekadder, as 
an odicer or servant ol Bothwell,—as a prison 
actively engaged m the transaction,—would nutu- 
iul 1 v make such an assertion ; for, if it was against 
the queen's consent., the act was nothing less than 
treason in all concerned. On the following day 
Melville was let out of Dunbar Castle, and permitted 
to pass lignin. But Bothwell kept, the queen five 
days in that fortress, during which none of her 
subjects made any dibits lor her release,— a re¬ 
ntal kahle fact, susceptible of at least two intcrpie- 
tations:—either they believed that she was there 
willingly ; or they wished to see her utterly defamed 
and ruined by a marriage with Bothwell. The 
most active of the nobles had compiled to bring 
this about: Maitland, who remained with her in 
the castle, continued to urge her to this step. 
Mary afterwards complained that, while under this 
thraldom, not a sword was drawn for her relief; 
but after their marriage a thousand swords tlew 
from their scabbards to drive Bothwell from the 
country and herself from her throne. On the 20th 
of April the daring man brought the queen back 
to Edinburgh thistle, and placed her in seeming 
ltbei ty ; but site was in fact still in a snare, entirely 
surrounded by crafty and remorseless men. “ After¬ 
wards,” says Melville, “ the court came to Ecliu- 
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burgh, mid there a number of noblemen were 
drawn together in a chamber within the palace, 
where they subscribed, all, that the marriage 
between the queen and the Kail Bothwell was very 
meet, be being well friended in Lutliinns and upon 
the lumlers, to cause good rule, to be kept ; and 
then the ijueen could not but intury him, seeing 
lie bad ravished lier and lain with her against her 
will, f cannot tell bow nor by what law he parted 
with Ins own w lie, sister to tl/e Kail ot Huntley.” 
Tli is hurried palling with Ins wile was one of the 
most revolting Jeannes, ol Botliwell's conduct ; 
and yet* in tins le-pcct, lie was scnicclv more in¬ 
famous than bis high-hoi u wife hciscll, or her 
brother the Kail ot Huntley, eliancellor of the 
kingdom and gmudiim of the punty of the laws! 
He commenced a process in the Consistory Court 
of the I’opish Aielibislmp of St. Amliew’s for a 
iltvoiee on the plea ol consanguinity ; and Ins wile, 
in collusion with linn, sued hei husband m the 
1’rot.eslaut (hunt of ('oinnussaries ol Kdinhmuli loi 
a divoiee on a charge of adulteiy. She had ’wen 
previously gratified by Bothwell with a grant lot 
Idc ol I he lands and tow n ol Xethci - Hailes in Haft* 
dinglonshirc ; and Muni ley, hei biothcr, continued 
in the idosest intimacy with lintliyvcll, and was 
even present at his marl uigc w it h the i|iircn. I loth 
the crcdcsiast.icid com Is proceeded with as much 
speed as Bothwell could have icipiiml, and on 
dillcicut grounds passed sentence ot divorce. A 
few days alici the quee.i appealed m the Court ol 
Session, and there declined beloie the elnmeellor, 
the palgcs, and seveial ol the nolulilv, that 
tlmugli she had bn n earned oil’ and detained 
against hei will in Dunbar, and gieatiy injured by 
the Kail of Kothwell, via eonsidei mg his fonuei 
gnat sei vices, and all dint might be hnealtcr ex- 
peeled tiom his binveiv and ability, she was dis¬ 
posed not only to Jorgtve bun, but :*iso to exalt 
iimi t<riughci honours. Kolltweli, ol course, had 
made the best use of Ins bond signed by the 
bishops, and earls, and lords at “ Amalie’s Sii|ip.er 
and it is generally admitted that this docemiuit had 
great weight with Mary, who, it should appear, 
dal not see it until she was at Dunbar. And now 
the said gieat loiib, spiritual and temporal, who 
hail signed the deed, got from the queen a written 
assuiance that neither they nor their descendants 
should ever be accused on that. ace.nml.’* Resolv¬ 
ing to have his new man luge pei tunned in a strictly 
J’rotestant and I’resbvtei urn maimci, Kothwell com 
manded that the banns should lie published in the 
regular parish church at Kdmbiirgii. John Knox 
was then absent, but bis place was supplied by ins 
friend and colleague Craig, who, after some hesi¬ 
tation, published the banns as required, and then 
protested from the pulpit that he abhorred and 
detested the intended marriage as unlaw lid and 
scandalous, and solemnly charged tile nobility to 
use their influence to pi event: the queen twin 
taking a step which would cover her with mlamv. 
13ut tile nobles were far indeed from any dispo- 

* Keith,—Lesley.--Scott. 
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sition to make dibits ill this wav, the influence of 
the greater part of them being, as is supposed, 
engaged to promote the mate h, and no complaint 
on their part la mg made aguvm-t it mini it was 
completed, and the queen uretrievably lo-l. Kotb- 
well was now created Duke ol Orkney ; and on the 
loth of May, only eight (lays afici the di-solution 
of his IbjiiKT marii.ige, he was united in tlie queen. 
‘‘ The marriage,” says Melville, “ was made in tin 
palace of llolvrood Home, alter a preaching b\ 
Adam Jlodewell (or Botlivvll), Bishop of Olkm v, 
in tin- great hall where the Counnl uses to sit, ac¬ 
cording to the irrder ol the t(-formed religion, and 
not in the chape! of the miss, as was the king’ 
marriage.” Oil the same day, however, the eere- 
monv was also performed m pnviik’ aceoiding to 
the ('atliolia lonm. At the public crlebi at ion 
there was a great attendaiu'v of noble.-,. “ As loi 
me,” says Melville, “ I tip r led not at court but now 
and then, yet 1 chanced to be tin re at the man uige. 
When 1 came that time to the court, I found inv 
Hold Duke of Orkney (Bothwell) sitting at Ills 
suppci, lie said 1 had been a gieat, strange!, 
de -ii nig me' to sit. down and -up with him. The 
Karl of Huntley, tin- Justice (lleik,* and divers 
ol iter w in e s it 1 1 ;i" at the table with him. I said 
that, 1 bad already supped. I hen be called 
tor a cup ol wine, and drank to me, that 1 
might pledge him, like a Dutchman (.hat e, 
a (ierman). He bade me drink it out, to glow 
fattei ; Mol,’ said he, ‘the grid ot the common¬ 
weal has eaten you up, and ..k ym mi Iran’ 

I aii-weied, that every little lncmhci should scivc 
to some list-; but that the Cate ol the Common¬ 
weal appeitallied mo-t to him and the res! ol the 
Mobility, who should In' as latinos to (lie same. . . 
Then lie fell in pttrpo-r of (the) gentlewomen, 
speakbig sill'll liltliv language tint I left linn, and 
passed up to the queen, wlbo was Veiv glad ol my 
roiumg.” A few days alier tins wletelu-d lli.ir- 
liage, KeCioe, the Kir iieh ambassador, represents 
Mary as lining ill the eMi'emitv of gnef.and despiiu . 
‘‘On Tlmisday the qut-t-n sent for me, when I 
perceived soinclhuig strange m the mutual beha¬ 
viour o.l her and her husband. She attempted to 
excuse ii, and said, ‘ If volt see me melancholy, it. 
is because I do not choose to lie cheerful—because 
I never will be so, anil w'Kh lor nothing but dentil.’ 
Yesterday, when they wile both in a mom with 
(lie Count D'Aumalc, s lie called aloud Ibi a l.mlc, 
to kill beiself: the pci sons in the ante-ehamhei 
licaid it. I believe that, if find does not siqqioit 
her,, she w ill fall entirely into despair. On dure 
occasions, vvlun I have seen her, 1 have given liei 
advice, and consoled her as well as I was able. 
Her husband will not lie able to eoiinime line 
long, iof be is too much haled in, tlie kingdom, and 
the people, will always lie convinced that the death 
of the king was Ins wolk.’T Tins does not look 
like <i happy bride wlm had willingly and tageily 

* Tile .1 u-ti.-c del k u IS the mil I .« iligmc mill'' K "inOf"!. 

Huiitlcj, hrothfi to lUitliwt-ll's tlnoat-ii «ilf, U Mill lie it-ii.t-nibucti, 
was Cltanct'Uui. 

j llarL MS., tjuuled uy Kuuinvi. 
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thrown Herself into the arms of her lover : but here 
It must be. stated that, according to one account, 
her affections as n mother may have caused her 
grief, for it is said that llothwell persecuted her in 
order to yet possession of the pet sou of the young 
priuee James, who, however, was safely halted in 
Stirling Hustle with the Earl of Mail', a man not 
likely to deliver up his charge, even at the request 
of the mother. Envoys were sent to England and 
to France to commumeatc the. queen's tnutriage, 
and to counteract the lumouis which were afloat. 
Elizabeth, who had certainly boon warned bcfoie- 
linud by Morion and Maitland,---flic very men who 
were most active m limiging about the mulch,— 
now prepared to lend her assistance to them ill 
taking up arms against the queen. Morton, as it 
has been observed, was well awaie that, by mining 
Mary, lie should giatif’v bis patroness Elizabeth, 
and raise his own party to the plane management 
of affairs; and, after the lapse of a few shot 1 y ears, 
when Mary’s brother, Murray, who was the first 
to step to urenlness bv her fall, wis laid ill a bloody 
grave, we. shall see this same Morion, one of the 
murderers of lvi/.zio as of burn ley, made regent 
of Scotland, under the protection of the English 
queen. 

As soon as the, queen’s honour was inseparably 
connected with llothwell, Morton, Maitland, and 
the rest began to talk against the marriage, to re¬ 
vive the mournful fate of Darnley, ami to intimate 
tlml llothwell was guilty of that murder. At liist, 
nil this was said cautiously and seciellv; but as 
soon a, they had seen the efleets of such discourses, 
and the gieat force they could ndy upon, they 
openly declared themselves; and three weeks after 
the marriage they flew to arms, ostensibly only to 
punish tin ir colleague and brother assassin, llolh- 
well, to secure the pel son of the young prince, and 
to liberate the queen from the control oi her hus¬ 
band. The eonfedeiary of the lords was, in fuel, 
explicitly declared to he for the protection of the 
queen and her sou against the guilty llothwell, but 
they had already detei mined to dethrone. Mary, 
and crown the infant James. On the 0th of June, 
before any declaration yvas made, they attempted 
to seize the queen and llothwell in liorthwick 
Castle, almut eight, miles south-east of Edinburgh ; 
but the call ea-ily escaped, and after him the 
queen, disguised in male attire, rode without slop¬ 
ping, on a common saddle, to the castle of l)mi- 
bor. The confederates counter-marched upon 
Edinburgh, where the populace joined them. It. 
was still reported that the life of Priuee James 
yvas in dangir, though the Paul of Marr, who 
had joined the eontedeiaev, had him in per¬ 
fect safety in Stirling Castle. The confederates 
assumed the power of government, issuing^roelu- 
matious, ns if the queen had been already de¬ 
throned. They called upon all the queen’s people 
to join their standard under pain of being deemed 
murderers of the late king; and in order to mine 
men’s hearts, they circulated printed papers, detail¬ 
ing the atrocities of Bothwell. Still, however, 


with the exception of the lower orders, few flocked 
to their standard; and at this moment the corpo¬ 
ration of Edinburgh sent, a deputation to Mary, to 
excuse the city for admitting the confederated 
nobles. The queen, in the mean w bile, summoned 
her faithful subjects ill the ad joining counties; 
and, by the caul of two days, two thousand fighting 
men from the l.otluaus and the Merso. gathered 
round liei standaid at Dunbar. Here she ought 
to haye remained —dor the. castle was almost im- 
piegnahle, the confederates had little or mi artil- 
leiy, and Ilnur force was not increasing so rapidly 
as her own. Put the queen, yvho was always bold 
and decisive in tbc face of such danget.-. as these, 
and yvho eoiihl not have hngotten how the loids 
fled before her in the Round-about Raid, marched 

out of Dunbar tow,mis Kdinluugh on the 1-tlli of 

June. She halted at (llad-muir, where site caused 
a pioelamatiou to he read to her little army, c\- 
po-mg the professions of the insnigeuts, declining 
that her late mninage with liolbwell had been 
contracted and solemnized with the consent, and at 
the persuasion of the (duets ol the insurrection, as 
their own haud-wuitings testified, and alliriniug 
that, though they atfeeUd to fear for the safety of 
her son (ic/m vrm tti Ihcb' otr/i pov.vo.vwnn), vet 
they only aimed at overtlnow mg her and her pos¬ 
terity, iii oidei that they themselves might enjoy 
the supreme power. The queen fin liter stated 
that she. had been forced to take arms for lav own 
defence, and that she would rewind the valour of 
her faithful followers with the confiscated lands of 
the traitors. That night she lay al Scion. On 
the following morning, Sunday, the loth ol June, 
exactly one month after her niamuge, she ad¬ 
vanced to Ckirherry Hill, and tin re drew up in 
order of battle—for the insurgents had advanced 
from Edinburgh to meet her, and stood in haltle- 
artuv in t\vi divisions, the one commanded by the 
Earl of Morton, the other by the Earl of zvt.hole. 
While the two armies stood thus in presence of 
each other, the aged be (hoe advanced to the in¬ 
surgents, and endeavoured to effect a peaceful ae- 
commndat'on. lie assured them, on the pint ot 
the queen*, that she was desirous of preventing 
bloodshed among her own subjects, and willing to 
grant, an amnesty for all that had passed. 'I he 
Kail of Morton made answer that, they had taken 
amts not against the queen, but against the mur¬ 
derer of the king; that if she would deliver up 
boihvvcll, or put him from her company, they 
would return to their obedience, but that, oilier- 
wise, they would make a day of it. And then the 
Kail of (ilencairn, who, like many present, was a 
mixture of the fanatic and the mercenary nw- 
luruvrer,’* told the French ambassador that they 
were not conic to that field to ask pardon for what 
they had done, Imt rather to give pardon to those 
that had sinned. While this lengthened confer¬ 
ence lasted, Bothwell sent a herald offering to 
piove his innocence by the old ordeal ot single 

* He MU' of U.eoUl I'lMisiuucis of Eug'uul, mat a grout facial 
uf John Knox's 
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combat. Two of the insurgents siirecssivelv ac- 
ce|ite(l the. challenge, but, Bothwcll objected to 
both ns being men of inferior rank. According to 
one account, he now challenged, hv name, the 
Karl of Morton, who is saul to have accented the 
challenge, and to have chosen the weapons and 
the mode of fighting, wliudi was to he on foot, 
with two-handed swords. These villains would 
have been fairly pitted, lmt neither seems to have 
been willing to set. his life on such a cast; and, in 
the end, there was no fight at all between them. 
Lord Lindsay, it is said, offered himself in Mor¬ 
ton’s place, and, laying aside his armour, in the 
presence of the whole: insurgent army, fell upon 
his knees, and prayed that God might, in his 
mercy, protect the innocent and punish the guilty 
murderer of the king. But Mary refused her con¬ 
sent to this duel; and there weie no doubt many 
with her who were unwilling to stake their cause 
on the uncertain issue of a single combat. It 
should appear that, during this idle bravadoing, 
the force of the confederates was increased hy 
arrivals from Edinburgh, which was only about 
five miles in their rear, and that symptoms of dis¬ 
affection were observed among the queen’s troops. 
The crisis is described in very different ways. 
Some sav that Bothwell’s henrt failed him—that, 
after demanding a promise of fidelity from the 
queen, he mounted his horse and galloped away 
VOL. II. 


for Dunbar Castle, leaving her to fall into the 
hands of tier enemies ; and Camden adds, that the 
nobles, with Morton, gave him secret notice to 
provide for himself by flight, lest, being taken, lie 
might impeach them of the part they had hud in 
the Darnley minder. According to another ac¬ 
count, the queen scut a herald to desire that Kiik- 
aldv of Grange, the best, soldier id' Scotland, and a 
man who retained some chivalrous feelings, might 
wait, lijion her to settle terms of accommodation. 
The lords consented, and gave the Laird of Grange 
full authority to treat with the queen. lie pro¬ 
posed, it is said, in tlysir names, that Bothwcll 
should pass oil’the field Ttntil the cause might he 
tried, and that the queen should pass over to them, 
and use the counsels of her nobles, who bound 
themselves thenceforward to honour, serve, and 
obey her majesty. The queen assented, and 
Grange thereupon took Bothwcll hv the hand, and 
desired him to depart, promising that no one 
should oppose or follow him ; and thus Bothwcll 
passeifeway with the consent, of the insurgent 
lords.™ Kirkaldy then took the queen’s bridle- 
rein, and led her down the hill to the confederates. 
Morton waited upon her to ratify the promises 
which had been made to her on their behalf, and 
he assured her that she should be more honoured 
and obeyed than any of her progenitors had ever 
been. But as Mary advanced into the lines all 
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this homage and respect vanished—the armed 
ranks closed around her ruth menacing gestures 
and the coarsest reproaches. The common soldiers 
and tin- rahhle fiom Edinburgh cried out that she 
ought to he burned as a Papist, a prostitute, and 
murderess. Thee carried hei on to Edinburgh, 
where she arrived at seven o’clock in the evening, 
covered with tears and the (lust of the toads, and 
in that, state they led hei on hor.-elmek through the 
piiiicipal streets, some oi the tool) causing a while 
banner hel'oie her, w hereon were, rudely painted a 
figure of her husband Danilcy King strangled 
under a tree, and a ligiue of Prince dames, his sou, 
kneeling beside it, with a label issuing from his 
mouth with these wolds upon it:—-'“Judge and 
avenge m\ cause, O Lord!” They lodged her 
in the provost's house, tvhieli was beset the whole 
night hv the veiling populace. When she arose 
in the morning, the fn-t object that met her eves 
was the same dismal haulier. As soon as she was 
able, she sent Maitland, vv horn she still believed to 
he attached to her interest-, to tetptesl that, the 
estates of the realm might he snmniuoed forthwith, 
as she was willing to submit to theii determina¬ 
tion—she being present and heat d m defence of her 
own cause. Hut it did not suit Morton and his 
confederates to adopt this legal course. ; and on 
the following evening they hurried her mulct a 
strong guard to the castle of Loehleven, situated on 
an islet in the loch or lake which hears that mime, 
in KmroFS-slnie, and commanded hv the grim 
and felonious brail Lindsay of the l’>\cis,.nndllie 
murderous Kulliven (liisi pufbimcv m the a'-.-.a-.-i- 
nation of K 1 // 10 ) This ea-lle was chosen not, 
only 011 account of it- difficult situalion, hut In' 
cause it was the pi opto t\ and stronghold of Sir 
William Douglas, a uterine biolhcr of the Earl of 
Murray, and piesumptive heir to Moitou,J Mary 
wastieated witii evecs-ive haislmes.g in this her 
liisl place of captivity ; and the whole conduct of 
the eonledciate lords was opposite to the agree¬ 
ment upon which tin- queen placed her.-elf in their 
hands at Cut berry Hill. Knkuldy of Grange was 
incensed at their conduct, and upbraided them 
with having biokcn their wmd, and made him, an 
Inniouiable soldier, the means of deceiving the 
queen with lies ; hut. the lords contented themselves 
with saving that the favourable conditions had been 
promised upon the expre-s iiinlirstaiidnig that 
Man should cease all iutcieourse with J’nithvvell, 
and that since her eapt ivity slie had written him 
an affectionate letter—a thing scarcely possible— 
and hud promised still to share his loriunes; and 
that, therefore, she had lot felted the, benefits of 
the treaty. 

Hut it was not long before Hothwell had fled 
the kingdom foi ever. On the 2(>th of Jn^ there 
was issued an act of the privy council for appre¬ 
hending him, he being charged with the murder of 
Darnley, and with lavishing the queen's person 

• Murray's mother, the JUoh Margaret ICi -.kuir, daughtcrol John, 
tilth Bail of Man, alterwards married Sn Kobeit Dougins of I,oi h 
Irsrn, and by Inin boranie lIn* molhri of Mi William Douglas, who 
was a ueai connexion of James Douglas, Kail ol Moilot). 
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and enforcing her to marry him (this was, in a 
manner, declaring the queen innocent); and they 
offered a icward of a thousand crowns to anv one 
that should bring the traitor and rnvisher to Edin¬ 
burgh. If they had really wished to have Holli- 
wcll there, they would have pursued a very ditlcr- 
cntcouise, and left him much less tunc. Some 
twenty days after the queen’s imprisonment in 
Loehleven, Hothwell quietly retired hv watei lioin 
Dunbar C'aslle into jMurrayshire, where he slaved 
some time. He next, sought shelter in his duke¬ 
dom of Orkney, hut he was tel used admittance 
into his own castle there by his own hi eper 01 
lieutenant. In his desperate foitunes he called 
mound him some northern pirates, and tlircaUncd 
to Fcour the seas with a blood-red tlag. The buds 
then thought proper to dispatch a small tied, after 
him from Leith. If they had caught him, then- 
can lie little doubt that they would have lamed 
Hothwell and his secrets in the ocean; hut he lied 
to the coast of Norway, wheic. he was, after a few 
months, taken by the Danish government, w ho cou- 
sideicd him as a pilule, and threw him into the 
castle of Malmoe, wiieie he is said to have gone 
mad.* At the point of death, nciii K ten years altei, 

* II isi gene*.illy b. tiesrd that Bolhw ('ll n I-, (it L.i *:ii I lis (hr D Du It 
inn eminent 111 < ijt.r its till l»o (L.-'d, ut L.VjL, in ,!n i idle o{ Malm u , 
in 1 In* pios niff ol M ..tn‘i*i‘ii. now ,1 p.ut o| >\\ -t-it, bnl \. Inch 1 1 t i' 
Ic longi 1 ! I.i 1 in* kingdom of l'minaik A e-w m ai . ago 11 n*i • u ,i~ 
(Iwosnrd, ID Dir total bbi.uy .it lie » islle <d 1 D nidi ill j, n l in, id 
.' s \\> < l«*i i , a u iliatis ■ id 1* l . lit li ol Dr <| aUsai noils Di w lili li JLiDhmII 
" is engaged id N‘otl.iD.1 up In (hr ( me til Ins lligll!, w hirli uppr.u to 
her In rn \\ i ills'll b\ (unisrll, m iatli- i b\ .m ..m ,tuieu i- it hi-. 

• It l iiinti I hr in.mu a i 4 >t, i- < <n i-d t, it in \ .uious |i’ h r,, it i- .hhjiij ,i i| 
I>\ thr Siaml ol Bnlbwi II \n hngltsu Validation o( Du. pa pi i \\ o, 
given hi Dir ISrw Mmithlv M<i;t i/titr (ml mm >• i‘,M uni lh<* 

I i. mi<1i ol |gIII a | Ills - j in r b> ril J>1 ml i"i) by tlir ihmti itMii ( tub, 
•Do 1 ruII ISll'.l Tin* statement, llowisrl. )», log in< li h linlhutll- 
OW D I l < >111’ 1 111 Ills ( OtlllHi (, plCjini' d .1 J • J > lit llllS H.ill In \ 11 \\ lit 

ujilu* inn tlir 1 luu-.Ii gmeiuuunt to gi ml him hi- liheuy, < mil,mi- 
nothing’ ol milt li hi-luili li imtiol tain r Tlir liioM lii'uesinr pail, of 
in- 'buy au ji.is-ril o\m sen snnimunls he di m s, til uni! Dial 
hr had ;in\ hand id Dainlcv > iniiidri , hr mru iy mentions his 
(Jaoiirol In--, in-| \\||| hi a ni.nfilial iiotr , and ills i u islunciil oi 

sct/uie ol (he ipp-i u he does not nolu e al ill Hut uiiung miiiir dm u 

inrnls a|'|>nidrd to tlir publi-ahon hy tlir B.um d\nr ('In! , our III 
jMltirul.il Is vrt\ rill intis tin* tilht i.il account of “thr r \aiMiii.tt mil 
of Ihdhw ell w hi u he wn-, taken h\ aD.uiidi mniiolw.it on lus lhelil 
fiom jsiull md. and hioughl b> llcigcu in Noiwas” ( >r ptr mbet, 
lot}) 'Hus document t . given Loth in nti l.ngli-h (i m -l.it ion and in 

tin in igin tl Dntrli, iiom tin* win Is m w Ji'rli it (n .1 > pj > ,in d —a I i.ui.sli 
tl.we l.iltoti of Iii’iil/ s <n mi.ill liistois id M.ny Nu.ut, \\ 1 11 c 1 1 w.i. 
I'D 1 li lird at (',<n»rnliagru, m 1MM, li\ iI.C Bcijenli uiiinrl ami I’m 
!•“ an Knud 1 - nr llahhck. (irnt/’s Hi-,,oi\, v, hah ha,-, at o brrn 
ti.iiishlrd mlo 1'irilrh l>\ M Dain.i/r dr UaMiioiid ( Lnm I’.ms, 
Iril-i). rrnis to hivr liri D III I jndm hr l m ilir bri iiij i a m h< nintrh, 

oi Annual, loi 17‘JJ, a - a i mill illation bom (1 .• mlhoi llir \\idl hliou n 
|" d. 1 1 ■ .tl vs j 1 1 r i and ( Vuiisrlloi oi W.il to his I'nr mil nia|rst\ j’lir 
r\.iniiU( is ol jioihuell hi gin b\ ‘ l.,1 mg '* lh.it u lirn t Inr drnr (>lhonig 
•ii i i\rd limr, in llrigru, s\ it li his io\ .tl mof-i s - mini ol u ar « a|l» it tin- 
IborDruii (thr Hr.u ), hr Inouglit wUh him two a.ni"d l^.ottish pink . 
i a»i- ol a hin til siM* i, w lurli hr found ni lus iu\,u m iji i \ s sr.is nml 
wat'D s ” A.s soon as hr had landed “hr r notirr to thr holiotn able 
.Old nolilr iil.in lank l.'osriik i.mdl/, ol W i l-.uo, i (imni.iitd.ini ot liri 
i'rliIni . how hr met u dli thr -aid pmk>- aimed and maimed, \rl lias jlj^ 
no «:o< lino ul, lrllri o| m.iMpir, jias'-jioil, oi ship',-, papris, Mull as 
(esprit ihlr s.uiois UMiallj lt.i\r,;iiid oiuhl to has r and piodilir, and 
till'd, when hr lound the said '-roltish junks. Dine was amour (,he Scot 
loll peojde one uiesMvl in old tom, and patched boal.sw .mi’s < lot lies, 
W ho >oilie time Diejeaflei slateil llimself to be the KUprrnir govri not ol 
all Si utland ” 'J’lns tinned mil to be l/othsiell On belli” ones!lolled, 
heat /list assiuned a high tone; but he lotiliinot mdu' - e the woilliy 
lnagi-lrates to t*el him at libeitj, the mote especially when it was 
< le.uly jiiosed that the vessel in which he was taken was a notorious 
pn.ile. lie pictended to liave nolluug on botud that he eared lor pie- 
seivmg: but, on a search being made, a box was found tilled with 
pa pels and letleis, some pnuted, some wtitleii, among which won* Hie 
p o -l mmiions of the .Scottish government declaring the < limes with 
which In' was chaigcd, and otleiing a rewaui loi lus appu'iieusioii. 
The aeeount laiilah/es us, also, by the mention ol si letter wdinh the 
ln>\ i on tamed w i itteti to Bothwrli by the cjuern, his wife, in liri own 
hand, but the contents of which mo only noticed in the most general 
leinn. 
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lip it. said to lmvc solemnly declared, upon his oath, 
that lie himself committed the murder of Damley 
hv the eouneils of Murray, Morton, and others ; hut 
tins point, like most, of the rest, is involved in 
doubt and obscurity, and wo shall see that ISotli- 
wcll’s dying declaration, or testament, as it was 
called, was purposely kept out of sight by Klizn- 
heth, into whose hands it fell. As soon as Mtnray 
heeame recent, lie. dispatched the I,ion kmg-jtl- 
artns to Denmark", to iumoiiniA his elevation, and 
implore that IJothvvcll might he sni rendered to 
him; but the Danish government would not listen 
to this application, nor to others, w inch were made 
with equal urgency by Leonov, when lie, in his 
him, walked through the brief Imnonis and glories 
of the regency, ll not to a bloody death, to disyraee 
and exile. 

The cniilcdciule lords had pretended that they 
only kept the queen in ward till the danyeions 
Mothwcll should he expelled the kingdom ; and 
Lh/abeth, or Cteil for her, tcpieseulcd to foreiyn 
ctmils that KngLmii would make ellorts for ALuy’s 
liheratam as soon a> Ilothw'ell should hi 1 out of the 
kingdom ; hot, when this expiiLion had u ally been 
clleeted, the lords kept her in ;e ; close eonlinemeut 
as evil, and, chaiiuuig ti.cn tone altogether, they 
deehned that she should lie dethroned on account 
ill misyovel nmcnl, and eonqielled to resian he) 
crown to her mtaiit son, or, in other winds, the en¬ 
tile gov crnttienl to hei hall-hrothei, i\l m iay, anil 
his pmty. Then- was, lmwiwer, jl.ati.iny parly 
that opposed this violent scheme, tlnnkiny that 
thex had aone far enough already, and that the 
queen miyht now he salcL Inisleil with the ao- 
vernnient. I!y tile end of .lime, many of the 
noblest families of Scotland, iuchiilmy the llamil- 
tuiis, the Lari id 11 nut lev, t lie gallant Lord I lemi s, 
and othei s, began to devise measures lor her pio- 
leelunu and insisted that she might tif he restored 
to her liheitv and her throne, upon certain equit¬ 
able conditions. lhit Mai \ V cueinies wcic mine 
powei till than these friends, and the townspeople 
very generally weie set against her, and .ndueeil 
by their pieaeheis to erv aloud, lint mcrtflv foi her 
dethrouement, hut for her execution. Knox and 
his lollowers, who had not waited for the, murdei 
of Darulev and the marriage with liuthwell to de¬ 
clare their quei li an ululatiess, a Je/ahel,a woman 
marked with the repiolmtion of the Lord, now im- 
patieutly demanded hei death, pioelaiminy in the 
pulpit that such a deed would he justified by 
Scripture history, the laws of the realm, and the 
oaths taken hv the queen at her eon malum. ()n 
tlie 1 St ll nl June, the day idler Man’s journey 
to Loehleven, the Kail ol' (ilenc.nrn, with Ins ser¬ 
vants and a set of fanatics, went into the queen’s 
chapel at Ilnlyrood, broke down the altar, and 
demolished the pictures, imuyes, and ornaments. 
The preachers hiyhly commended this work of 
great godliness:; but we are not inhumed what 
they said to another transaction which took place 
on the same day : for the insurgent nobles seized 
all the queen’s plate, jewels, and other moveables, 


without anything like a regal authority. 'Che <nn- 
fedcriilcs now assumed the title of the Louis of the 
Sceief Counerl—an a ppi opr late name. The Kails 
ot Alhole, Many .mil (ileneauu, the Louis Ruth- 
veu, Hume, Scmpil, .Sanquhar, and Ochtltiee, 
weie members of tins council ; hut die real leader 
"is the Karl ot Mm loo. I lay my let Uothweli escape 
- - and it sei ms dial (la v weie also elatl to see Selin- 
ti.ui, the queen’s Ki cm !i n't van I, w lu'i w as strongl y 
suspected, get safe out of the kingdom—they sei/id 
Captain Llaekaddir and a lew veiy ohsnuv per¬ 
sons. The eiqitiun was eondemned and executed 
for D.,rn!e\’s mnrder ; hut at his death he would no 
ways conle.-s himself guilty. Knur others, by 
eiders ol the Lords ot the Secret Conned, were 
irnim/ mill limmi’iili'i/, then tried, and executed ; 
lint tlie loids dal not tirii 1 it convenient to publish 
either their trials m their emlissious. On the 
Tin! ot July Ydleruy Ipid. armed on a spenal 
mission fi<nil I'Tance, and desiied to speak with 
the queen ; hut, the lords, who expected no favour 
horn that side, u lire! to admit him; and they 
seem to h.i\e rendered his fop.urn veiy uncom¬ 
fortable, lor m tlncc days he returned to Krunee. 
A y cry difl'erenl letvptiim was ;; lyen to Sir Nicholas 
'J'lnogniortiiu, a s,penal envoy iu.m Llqpiheth, who 
found himself among old friends, and who in a, 
veiy few days lecomuiended Ins mistress to he 
lavniiraltle to the Lords <,f (he Sei’iet Cimncil, ll/in 
multi iln hrt Am/ 1 n s. Soon after, Tluoglniu - 
Ion informed his rum; tin! lie could yet no access 
lo Due'll Man, who-e (lie was III yteal danger, 
and that tie found it would he dillietijj, it not un- 
pnssjhle, to induce the tools to send I'riuci' James 
into Li. gland, a plan which, II.r obvious lo.e-ou-, 
Lli/abelli and Cei ll had 111.1011 a 1 iie.ut. He mi n- 
tiom hay my had some emifeicnri with .Mi. Knox 
and Mr. (Tiny, yyhom lie had lequesteil, as lie 
-ays, to pinieh and peisuade umlv. lie adih,— 
“1 found them hoi h veiy am trie firth is con In cnee. 
What I shall do hcrealici I know not. They me 
tinuished with many arguments,- some pails of 
Scripture, some of history, some grounded (as they 
say ) upon the laws of this realm, some upon prac¬ 
tices used in tins realm, and some upon tile condi¬ 
tions and oaths made by then pi nicer altheir com¬ 
mit 11111 . The lords still syeak reverent ly and mildly 
about Mary, vet I (kid "by intelligence that the 
queen is in very great peril of her hie, hv reason 
that the people assembled at this convention do 
mind y i hemrinlv the dcsiruelmn ol her.”* This 
convention yy;is the Assembly of the Kuk, which, 
having met at Kduilmrgh, chose (icnige liiiehan.m 
for their moderator, and put themselves 111 elo-e 
league v\ ill) the Lords of the .'secret ('ouueil- know n 
villitimyuul murderers, it is true, Imt who deelurcd 
that th™- soli' object was to promote tme religion 
and abolish Papistry, “seeing II 1 . 1 t Cod at (his 
present, had begun to trend down Sat.m under toot ” 
And, to increase, the piewnliny 1 ijfiiusuism, the. 
Assembly appointed a public, hot to he held in 
Edinburgh for a w hole week, during which the 

* llarl. MS , quoted In ... 
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name of Mary was introduced as a convicted cri¬ 
minal, though she was as yet untried, into eveffy 
prayer and every sermon ; and it was proclaimed 
in the hearing of many applauding assassins, dyed 
deep in recent and in old blood, and in treacheries 
and conspiracies too numerous to count, that heaven 
would never avert its wrath from the land till 
that murderess the queen was brought to condign 
punishment.* Elizabeth, meanwhile, made a 
decent, show of remonstrating with the Lords of 
the Secret Council on the undutifulness of their 
conduct; but she did nothing to prevent it or suc¬ 
cour her relative Mary; and Throgmorton, her 
negotiator, was the bosom friend of those lords, 
and a man that, both upon political and religious 
grounds, would rejoice at the overthrow of the 
Popish queen. Throgmorton, as we have seen, 
was denied access to Mary. The communications 
he received from her, or concerning her, were all 
conveyed through Maitland or the lords Lindsay 
and Ruthven ; and hence, to say nothing of his 
own violent prejudices, his dispatches to the 
English court are not entitled to all the credit 
which has been given to them as historical docu¬ 
ments. f The two great and real objects of his 
mission were to get possession of Prince James 
and to prwent Mary’s going to France. He, 
indeed, iaintly urged the. propriety of setting the 
queen at liberty, as a tiling that would he proper 
and pleasing to the Queen of England; hut, even 
if lie had been bold and decisive, that pari of the 
negotiation must have been very dillicult. Mail- 
land, lie writes, said to him, “ Hciiig ill places to 
know more than you can know, I say to you, as one 
that would of all ills choose the least, in case your 
mistress presses this Company to enlarge the queen, 
and to sutler you to go unto her, or if yon do use 
anv threatening speeches in these matters, the 
lather to compass them, I assure you you will put 
the queen m great jeopardy of her life; and, there¬ 
fore, there is no other way to do her good but to 
give place and to use mildness.”} 

At the same time these cunning workmen 
threatened the French court that, if it. made any 
effort in favour of the captive queen, they would 
throw themselves wholly into the arms of the 
English, and, peradventure, make Mary taste of 
sharper pangs. And the ••llumiltmis and the rest 
of the nobles opposed to the Lords of the Secret 
Council took no steps for her release, waiting, it 
should seem, for the return of their head, the 
Duke of Chatelhcrault, who, as well as the Earl 
of Murray, was absent in France. Thus aban- 

• John Knoxlnnuelf seems to have been tin* fieieeat of all tlio 
piciu'luM*. On tun sevoi.il tKT.isiotis Thios'inmUm wntcs to hi* 
mistress—° Knox pira< lies against Mary, and exhorts the loids to 
execute justice upon tin ”.“ Knox continues his severe exImita¬ 

tion* as well against the queen as against Both well, thieatening the 
great plagues of Hod to this whole countiy anil n.iliou if 
hpaietl from condign punishment.” 

t Hi* chief informer was the crafty Maitland of Lethington, anil 
Thing morion was too experienced a diplomatist to place much faith 
in ‘•uch a tnati Such expiessions us these escape him, even in 
detailing the Secretary s news,—“//there he anv truth m Lething- 

tun.”.“ If Lethinglon be not the greatest of liars.” Hut Throg* 

moiton could pietend to helium whenever the story went against 
Mary. 

} ltuumcr, fiom Scotch Correspondence in State Paper Office, 
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doned by all, and beset with dangers and threats 
of death and worse, the captive queen, on the 24th 
of July, put her hand to a deed in the presence of 
Ruthven, Limlsav, and Sir Robert Melville,* by 
which she resigned the crown in favour of the 
baby James, then about fourteen months old. 
At the same time she was forced to sign a com¬ 
mission appointing her half-brother Murray to he 
regent during the minority of her son. Lindsay 
and Ruthven, who were chosen for the business on 
account of their superior brutality, solemnly swore 
that the deeds had been signed freely and willingly. 
Now was the time for the Earl of Murray to-rctum 
to Scotland; but he was careful to take London 
in his way; ami, if we could learn what passed 
then between him and Elizabeth and Cecil, we 
should have the clue to many mysteries. Murray 
left. London on the 31st of July, about a week alter 
his wretched sister hail been made to sign the 
deeds in Lochlevcn Castle. When he leached 
Berwick he was met bv a deputation from the 
Fords: when he reached Edinburgh, on the 1 1th 
of August, lie was leeeived with all honour and 
joy by Morton, Ruthven (son of the murdetcr 
of ltiz/.io), Maitland, John Knox, and all the. 
preachers,—for, in their eyes, lie was the must 
godly of all the godly lords. it was evidently 
not without calculation that the astute Muiray 
did not arrive till after the coronation ot his 
nephew. That precious ceremony had been per¬ 
formed at Stirling on the 29th of July. John 
Knox, who was appointed to pieaeh the coronation 
sermon, objected with his usual energy to the old 
ceremonial of unction, as a Jewish rite, much 
abused under the Papacy. But the thing was 
altogether so irregular in law, that the Lords of the 
Secret Council would not dispense with a single 
form. The child was therefore anointed by the 
Bishop of Orkney; and tin- supeiiiitemleiits of 
Lothian and Angus assisted the bishop in placing 
the crown on or over the infant’s head. This 
ceremony, which smelt very strongly of Papistry 
to the preachers and burghers, did not pass oil' 
without disturbance. One of the llaiuiltons, as 
proxy for 'the Duke of Chatelhcrault, protested 
against the whole proceeding as injurious to the 
rights of the duke; the other lords of the Hamilton 
party had refused to attend ; and, when the cere¬ 
monies were over, John Knox, along with some 
others, took instruments and craved extracts of the 
proceedings.f Throgmorton had older* not to 
attend; and it appears that none of the foreign 
ambassadors were, present. Mixed with the puri¬ 
tanic, there was a display of republican feeling 
which must have greatly offended Elizabeth, who 

• Afterward* cieated Huron Melville, an elder brother of Xu James 
Melville, the author of the Memons, and also, it in supposed, of Sir 
Andi«w Melville, who appear* in attendance on tjuecn Maiy at her 
death These thioe Melvdl-s, sons of the Kami of Faith in File, 
funn whom me descended the earls of Leveii and Melville, aie not to 
be confounded with their couutiymeii and contemporaries. Andrew 
MelviU, I*rotensor of Divinity at St Audtuw’s, one of the most 
distinguished of the in ends and fellow -labonreis of Knox, ami his 
relation James Melvill, minister of An-struther, whose curious Diary, 
or Memoir of his own Life, has receutly been printed by the Bummt 
yne (Hub, (4to Kdit. lrt‘29). 

t M*Crie, Life of John Kuox. 
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was already complaining of the “ hot Puritans” in 
England, ami who was naturally jealous of every¬ 
thing thill gave, encouragement to these feelings. 
She denounced to Morton all the recent proceed¬ 
ings as things dangerous and unnatural, saying 
that it was contrary to Scripture that the head 
shouldJie subject to the foot; and that, whatever 
suspicions of guilt, there might be against Mary, 
her subjects had no right to depose her. But this 
she wiote when Murray was at or near her court. 
Tins deep dissimulator "puzzled even the practised 
Throgmorton, who, tor a moment, believed that lie 
was tenderly interested lor his captive sister. But 
Murray soon dispelled this dream. In a letter 
addressed to Elizabeth, on the 20th of August, 
Throgmorton relates that Murray, with others, had 
been to Lochleven, where lie held a “ long confer¬ 
ence with Mary, in which he told her all her bad 
government, and left her that night with no hopes 
of life, and desired her to seek God’s mercy, winch 
was the only refuge she could expect.” Next day, 
he adds, Muriay gave her some hope, of life and 
preservation of her honour, telling her that her 
liberty lay not in his power, and (a needle-s asser¬ 
tion) that it was not her interest to ask it, that 
the things that would hazard her life were any 
disturbance or rising made in her favour, any 
attempt to escupe from her prism), any encourage¬ 
ment given to her party, any engagement on her 
part to induce either the French king or English 
queen to attempt her liberty by force or treaty, or 


any further signs of affection for Bothwell. In 
conclusion, Murray exhorted bis si.-ler (o repent of 
her sins, and regard the. confcdciate lords as her 
best friends, who only sought the reformation of 
her religion and morals. Mm ray had already 
professed a decent reluctance to step into his sister's 
place; and so, on the 22ml of August, two da\s 
after Ins visit, to Lochleven, he wats proclaimed 
regent, protesting “ that it was now past delibci- 
aiion; and as for ignominy and calumniation, lie 
had no other defence against, it but the goodness 
of God, his upright conscience, and bis intent to 
deal sincerely in Iris office.”* One of bis first 
measures was to destroy the seals which bore the 
name and titles of the queen ; his next to get pos¬ 
session of Edinburgh OuSJe : and, on the 21lii of 
the same month, Sir Janies Balfour, Bothwell’s 
lieutenant and confederate, who had for some tune 
been driving a good bargain for himself, surren¬ 
dered the fortress, upon condition of having a free 
pardon for his concern in Darnley’s murder, a 
pension out of the levenues of the Priory of St. 
Andrew’s for his son. and five thousand pounds m 
cash. This transaction has been proper ly quoted 
as a proof that the godly Murray was not veiy 
anxious for the punishment of such murderers. 
On the 30th of September, being aided by Morton, 
who was rewarded with the forfeited estates of 
Bothwell’s deputy, he got possession oi the strong 

* TlirogrourU>u’« Loiter# to Kluulictii, quoted l»y Knunier irail 
Wi ight. 
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castle of Dunbar. Soon after lie heaped fresh 
honours mid emoluments upon the murderer Morton, 
thus confirm i m;, the suspicions of thousands, that, this 
man had done lus business dining bis absence in 
France. lie restored linn to the otlice of chan¬ 
cellor, which lie had forfeited by keeping the door 
while lvulliv (Mi and his satellites murdered Kixzio; 
and to this high legal olliee, by a curious combi¬ 
nation, he added that of lord high-admiral, which 
was left vacant hy the liight and attainder of Botli- 
well. Moitou, chancellor and high-admiral, was 
also made sheriff of the shires of Edinburgh and 
11 add m eton, and received sundry other emoluments. 
Tie accompanied the regent on mi expedition to tin- 
south, while, under pretence of punishing the 
nnos-lioopers on the borders, they took vengeance 
on several districts which hud manifested an affec¬ 
tion for the captive queen. Whenever there was 
a line to lie imposed Morton was there with an 
open palm. If this curious revolution had been 
conducted with any attention r to constitutional 
forms, a parliament would have been called at. 
least six months earlier ; hut at last Murray assem¬ 
bled one at Fdinbuigh on the 15th of December, 
m order to legalise the recent changes. The 
llamiltoin^kcpl away; the seats were crowded 
w ith the jWlisans of Murray; Morton presided as 
chancellor, and his nephew Angus, a boy of lour- 
teen, carried the loyal crown, and voted with his 
uncle. John Knox preached at the opening of 
this parliament, and exhorted them to begin with 
the affairs ol lcligion. (t was not likolv that tins 
subject should be neglected, for Murray’s main 
strength was in the picaeliers, whom, however. In¬ 
let! almost as poor as lie found them. All the acts 
which had been pa.-sed in 1 •>(>() against l’operv 
were revived, and new statutes, in accordance with 
the spuil of tlu- times-, were added to them. It 
was provided, for example, that none, hut Protest¬ 
ants should be admitted to any olliee not hereditary 
or ln-ld for life ; and that all future kings should 
la- careful to root out of then kingdoms all heretics 
and enemies to the true religion. Other acts were 
passed conliiming all that had been done in the 
deposition of the queen, and the appointment of 
Muilay to the regency ; and declaring Marv, 
without am torm ot trial, to be guilty of her hus¬ 
band's murder, and of umbhtous other crimes. 

On the .'in! of January, four obscure men, ser¬ 
vants and rctaim-is of Bolliwell, were executed for 
assisting in the murder of Darnley ; it. is said that 
they all acknowledged their guilt, and acquitted 
the queen. But, by tins time—m part, no doubt, 
owing to the awkward couisc pursued in parlia¬ 
ment and in the privy council,-—in part from the 
favours heaped upon Morton and others who liad 
gone hand in hand with Bolliwell to the very last 
moment—many who before had deemed Mary 
guilty, now began to consider her as innocent—as 
a victim to the craft and villany of others. The 
Hamilton* still banded together; all who were dis¬ 
appointed in their hopes of profit and advancement 
from the revolution, joined them more or less 
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openly; and nothing was wanting lmt the presence 
of the queen to induce these men to try the fortune 
of the sword. Mary was most vigilantly watched ; 
hut she was resolute, she was adroit, and she pos¬ 
sessed in her person mul manner a charm which lew 
men could resist. She lmd also beyond her prison- 
walls and the deep waters of Loehleven friends 
and servants who were enthusiastically attached 
to her, mid ready at every moment to peril life oi¬ 
lier behalf. Communications were opened with 
the islet; hands were stationed in ambush round 
the loch ; horses were provided, tlu- fleetest that 
money could procure. “ On the 25th of lVlaieh,” 
writes Sir William Drury to Cecil, “ she enter- 
prised ail escape, and was the rather nearer cflcct 
through her accustomed long being a-hed all (lie 
morning. The. manner of it was thus: then- 
eometh unto ln-r the laundress, early, as otliri 
tunes before she was wont, and the queen (accord¬ 
ing to such a secret practice) putteth on the. weed 
of the laundress, end so, with the fardell of clothes 
and her mufllor upon lu-r face, pnssitli out and 
entnetli the boat to pass the loeh, which, altei 
some spare, one of them that, rowed said merrily. 
Let. us see. what maimer of dame this is; and 
therewith oili-red to pull down her mullin', winch, 
to defend, she put up her hands, which they espied 
to he veiy fair ami white, wherewith they entered 
into ffiu-picion wlmnl sin- was, bceiuning to wonilei 
at her enterpnse. Whereat she was little dis¬ 
mayed, but charged them, upon dauyei ol iheir 
liver, to row her. merto the sliole; which they 
nothing regarded, hut efl.-oous lowed her back 
again, promising her that it, should be secreted, 
and in especial hum the lord of the house under 
whose guiud she lied. it seemeth she knew her 
refuge, and w here to have found it, if she bad oner 
landed; for there did, and vet do huger, George 
Douglas, at-a little village called Kimoss, bard at 
the loeh side; and with the same Gcoigc Douglas, 
one Simple and one Breton, the which two weie 
some time her trusty servants, and as yet appeal eth 
they mind her no less ;ii licet ion.”* But. notwith¬ 
standing this failure, and the consequent increase 
of vigilance in hei keepers, the queen repeated her 
attempt on the 2nd of May. Within the castle 
there was a lad of seventeen or eighteen, called 
William Douglas, or the “ Little Douglas,” who 
is Supposed to have been a relative, either legi¬ 
timate or illegitimate, both of the lord of the castle, 
and of the Regent Murray. He is described as 
being a poor and simple lad, who escaped suspi¬ 
cion on account of his innocence and simplicity. 
He stole the keys of the castle from the keeper’s 
chamber, where they were always deposited, set 
the queen at liberty in the middle of the night, 
locked the castle gates upon all the inmates, threw 
the. keys into the loeh, led the. queen with one. 
female attendant to a little skill', and then lowed 
her to shore. There the Lord Scion, George 
Douglas, already mentioned, and a parly of the 

• Raunioi. ContrilmUnm to Mod Hist., linn {jiviMi part of this 
letter, but the whole ol it is in Wight's Eliz. and her Times, 
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Hamilton*, received her with transports of joy, and 
eariied her in triumph to Hamilton. Many ot her 
h iemls were prepared; others came in on the 
11101 row, and a solemn association for her defence 
was diawu up and signed by the Karls of Argyll!; 
Huntley, Kglintomi, Crawford, Cassihs, Rothes, 
Montrose, Sutherland, Errol, by nine barons, by 
nine bishops, and by many other gentlemen. 
These chiefs presently brought lour or live thou¬ 
sand men into the field, and,* placing the queen 
in their centre, they moved from Hamilton towards 
Dumbarton. The Regent Murray was lying at 
Glasgow, holding courts of justice. At first lie 
was thunderstruck, and would not believe in the 
possibility ol his sister’s escape. Some of his 
friends advised linn to retire from Glasgow to 
Stirling, and avoid an cncountei ; hut Murray, 
who was a good soldier, knew the difference be¬ 
tween the undisciplined host that followed the 
queen and the regular troops which he had about 
linn ; and he nbo counted on the resources of the 
town of Glasgow, and the religious zeal ol its i' ha¬ 
bitants. Mary offered a free pardon to all save 
live—the Kail of Morton, the land Lindsay, the 
Lord Semple, Sir James Halfinn, and the provost, 
ol Edinburgh ; but the. fouls were not inclined to 
any eompo> if ion, but spoke of killing the queen, 
whom they had found so diflieult a prisoner. The 
two armies met on the 1-ftli of Mav, at LangsuUg 
between Glasgow and Dumharlon, and attacked 
each other with desperate fury, lighting for a tune 
hand to hand, and locked together. Alary re¬ 
mained on an adjacent hill, the spectatress ol the 
doubtful fight. Now victory appeared to incline 
to her party ; lmt anon her evil genius Morton, 
sweeping round an eminence with a strong de¬ 
tachment, charged her friends in flank, broke 
them, and decided the day.’ The defeated fled in 
all directions; and the queen herself, intended by 
flu; Lind Hemes and a few oilier friends, rode 
almost without stopping to Dundrennan Abbey, m 
Gallowav, neai to Kirkcudbright, and sixty miles 
Iioiii the field of battle. Here she was hi eight to 
an awful pause. There weie only tlnc.e courses 
open to her :—she might remain, and tfirow her¬ 
self upon the mercy of her subjects—upon men 
who had shown hei little mercy -she might fl\ 
to France -or, lastlv, she might seek a rclnge in 
England. The fust she naturally avoided as wflnt 
would lead to certain destruction : she would have 
adopted the second, hut there was no ship to 
France; and the voyage, whether she circumnavi¬ 
gated England or Scotland, was dangerous on 
ninnv accounts, besides those of the elements She 
also felt the mortification of returning to France, 
where she had lived in the station of a queen, as a 
fugitive and a pauper ; and it appears she was not 
very confident of a good reception at the. French 

• Aeroiding to a letter from Sir William l)iut\, then at Beiwick, 
to Seeielarv Oril, a main c.uit»e of the defeat «>i tin* queen’* jj.tily 
was .m accident which happened to then am mu union. Il»* says: 

“ And lh«* carriage with tin* powder, by some accident, as they weie 
li^hiinj? took lin* and blew up.” This IclUn is given by Mi. Wright, 
—Queen Elizabeth and her Tunes. 
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court, which was still controlled by Catherine 
do’ Medici. There remained, then, the desperate 
resource of a lhght into Enghiud, and upon this 
she finally resolved. Her wisest eounsellois re¬ 
presented this course as the most daiigcmus of the 
three; hut Alary would not believe her nival sister 
Elizabeth capable of the conduct the\ surmised. 
The Lord Hemes then wrote to Eowther, the 
deputy captain at Cat lisle, informing him of Ins 
queen’s situation, and asking whether she mmht 
go s a felly into England. Elizabeth could not have 
had time to hear of the battle of Langside, and to 
send down positive instinct ions, hut she was cer¬ 
tainly well informed b\ this time that Marv had 
no chance of success,* and might have given orders 
in contemplation of a sure defeat ; or, again, her 
officers near the Borders who were in eoininuniea- 
bon with Murray, might of themselves have devised 
a plan fur entrapping the fug ytive queen w ithoiil any 
direct breach of pioinisc on the part of the high 
authorities. Leather, the deputy, wrote a doubt¬ 
ful ansuor, saving that Lord Scrope, the warden 
ot that march, was lit court, whithoi lie had written; 
hut it the queen found herself obliged to cross the 
Borders he would meet and protect her till his 
mistiess’s pleasure was known. Without, waiting 
lot this letter,f Marv, with sixteen attendants, the 
chief of whom was the honest and gallant laird 
Hemes, cinbaikod in a common lishing-hoal to 
(Toss the Solway Frith; and on the evening of 
Suiulav, the Itilli of Mav, I f>bx ; , slie unived at 
Workington, in Cumberland, without money, with¬ 
out a change ol raiment—with nothing but the 
tender affection of her almost helpless ii tinoe, and 
her hope m the. magnanimity of Elizabeth. She 
immediately w lotc to that “good sister,” inform¬ 
ing her of her misfortune-, am! her ninv.il in her 
dominions. Some gentlemen of the neighbour¬ 
hood, who probably entertained just notions of the 
sacred lights of hospitality, gave her a kind re¬ 
ception, and honourably conducted her to Coekei- 
niooth, where, on the following day, Eowther 
waited 11 poo her with what appears to have been 
a little army. On the following dav Marv was 
conducted to Carlisle, and lodged in the castle, not. 
as a royal and unfortunate guest, hut as a prisoner. 
Sir Eianeis Knollvs, who was sent down post to 
the north with letlirs, aTST messages of comfort, 
from Elizabeth, gicatlv praised Low thcr’s good be¬ 
haviour and discretion towauls her iugluiess, ill 
securing the fugitive queen, and in lelusmg to 
admit the Earl of Northumberland into Coili.-.le 
Castle with any more company than his page. It 
is evident that even at this moment Noithmnbci- 
land was out of favour at court, and an object of 
suspicion. Knollvs, in mentioning that the call 
met him in Yorkshire, savs that he had with him 
Sir Nicholas Fairfax, Sir'William Fairfax, his son, 

* Dtiiry, for example, w ho was .it Jleiwnk. hid mtmmid On I 
that th<* K ill ul Mniiuy hoped “ tobim^ something l" l l|s ‘> ,( > bis 
owu eoiitentatioii," and" that more people weie llot-knijj t<* lie* lf^eut 
than lo the queen. 

+ The letter was not letvived, it should appeal, till Maiy "as m 
Kurland; but we think that the view m which it wits wit I ten is 
most obMOUH. 
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Mr. Hungatc, and Mr. Vavasor, who were “all 
unsound in religion,” and had been with his lord- 
ship at Carlisle. The earl complained of Low- 
ther, the deputy warden’s, misusage. “ Where¬ 
unto,” says Knollys, “ I answered his lordship 
very plainly, that if he sought to take the queen 
into his own custody out of the deputy warden’s 
hands, and that without warrant, as Ins personal 
repair to the queen of Scots also was without war¬ 
rant at the queen our unstress’s hands, then did 
the deputy warden dutifully and wisely, and his 
lordship had overshot himself, very much to the 
diseontentation of her highness. W’Leicunto he 
answered for the excuse of his repair, that he 
thought himself hound in duty for the. honour of 
the queen's highness, our mistress, to repair into 
Cumberland, where his land lav, for the defence 
of the Queen of Scots against the pursuit of her 
enemies. And for Ins ffcsiic to have the custody 
of the queen, he saitli lie did desjre it not onlv be¬ 
cause the deputy warden was too base a man to 
have such a charge, hut also because the council 
of York had given him letters of authority to the 
sheriff and justices of Cumberland to assist him in 
that behalf.”* Knollys assured his lordship that 
the council of York had forgotten themselves very 
much, if they had appointed him, or allowed him to 
repair to the Queen of Scots before Queen f'.li/a- 
beth’s special pleasure was known, ami lie almost 
called Northumberland a liar, in telling him that 
Sir Thomas (largrave, president of the council of 
York, had utterly denied the giving of such autho¬ 
rity to his lordship.f '['his great uneasiness of 
Elizabeth as to any communication between her 
royal prisoner and her own subjects professing the 
ancient religion, is a very significant feature in the 
history. Lord Serope, the warden and governor 
of Carlisle, was dispatched from Cork nearly at 
the same time as Knollys, and they both waited 
upon Queen Marv in Carlisle Castle, apparently on 
the 28th or 29th of May, having previously spoken 
with Lord Merries, who hoped that Queen Eliza¬ 
beth would either give his mistress aid and com¬ 
fort, or permit her to pa«s through England into 
France, to seek relief elsewhere J “ And after 
this,” write Serope and Knollys to Elizabeth, 
“ repairing into the castle, we found the Queen of 
Scots in her chamber of presence, ready to receive 
us; where, after salutations made, and our decla¬ 
ration also of your highness’s sorrowfulness for 
her lamentable misadventure and inconvenient 
arrival, although your highness was glad and joy¬ 
ful of her good escape from the peril of her person, 
with many circumstances thereunto belonging; 
and we found her in her answers to have an elo¬ 
quent tongue, and a discreet head ; and it seemeth 
by her doings she hath stout courage and liberal 
heart adjoined thereunto.” They then delivered 
their sovereign’s letter, in which Mary was told 
that Elizabeth could not honourably receive her 

* Wright. + Itlen. 

t I<oi(l Serope and Knollys assured Mary’s friends that Eliz.a- 
beth “could in nowise like iier seeking aid in France, thereby to 
bring Frenchmen into Scotland.’’ 
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into her presence until she was cleared of all sus¬ 
picion of being concerned in Darnley’s murder. 
Marv had expected a different treatment. Eliza¬ 
beth’s commissioners continue : “ And after our 
delivery of your highness’s letters, she fell into 
some passion, with the water in her eyes, mid 
therewith she drew us with her into her bed¬ 
chamber, where she complained unto ns, for that 
your highness did not answer iter expectation for 
the admitting her fnto your presence forthwith ; 
that upon good declaration of her innocence your 
highness would either without delay give her aid 
yourself to the subduing of tier enemies, or else, 
being now come of good will, and not of necessity, 
unto your highness (for a good and greatest part 
of iier subjects, said she, do remain fast unto her 
still), your highness would, at the least, forthwith 
give Iter passage through your country into France, 
to seek aid at other princes’ hands ; nut doubting 
that both tiie French king and the king of 8pam 
would give her relief m that behalf to tier satis¬ 
faction.” But tins was precisely what Elizabeth 
determined to prevent, ami what she was ui good 
policy hound to prevent. A disinterested media¬ 
tion might have lmd a good effect ; hut that was 
hardly to he expected from any party ; and it was 
impossible to avoid feeling some alarm at the 
notion of Kicneli nr Spanish arms in Scotland. 
Marv solemnly allirmeil to Serope and Knollys, 
that, both Maitland of Ecthingtmi and the Lord 
Morton had been concerned m the murder o( her 
husband, as could well he pioved, all hough now 
they would seem to prosecute the murderers. The 
two envoys repeated that llieir mistress was “ in- 
wardlv soirv and very much grieved” that, she 
“ could not do her that great honour to admit her 
solemnly and worthily into her presence by reason 
of this great slander of murder ;” hut they assured 
her of her 'highness's great affection, and that if 
she would depend upon Iier highness’s favour with¬ 
out seeking to bring in-strangers into Scotland, 
then undoubtedly Iier highness would use all the 
convenient means she could for her relief and 
comfort. Mary agreed to send up Lord Merries 
to London to plead her cause with Elizabeth, and 
she then dismissed Serope and Knollys, “ com¬ 
plaining of delays to her prejudice, and the win¬ 
ning of time, to her enemies.” The rest of this 
remarkable letter runs in the name of Knollys, 
who takes it upon himself to offer sundry sugges¬ 
tions in this difficult case—for lie was evidently 
alarmed at the public sympathy excited in the 
north in the captive queen’s favour, and was also 
anxious to cover in some way the honour of Eliza¬ 
beth—perhaps the honour of the English nation, 
whose character for frankness and hospitality was 
clearly committed. “ And now,” says Knollys, 
who was vice-chamberlain and captain of the 
queen’s guard, “ it behoveth your highness, in 
mine opinion^gravely to consider what answer is 
to he made herein, specially because that many 
gentlemen of divers shires here near adjoining 
within your realm, have heard her daily defences 
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and excuses of her innocence, with her great accu¬ 
sations of her enemies very eloquently told before 
our coming hither. And, therefore, I, the vice- 
chamberlain, do refer to your highness’s better 
consideration, whether it were not honourable for 
you, in the sight of your subjects, and of all foreign 
princes, to put her grace to the choice whether she 
will depart freely back into her country without 
your highness’s impeachment, or whether she will 
remain at your highness’s devotion within your 
realm here, with her necessary servants only to 
attend upon her to see how honourably your high¬ 
ness can do for her. For by this means your 
highness, I think, shall stop the mouths of back¬ 
biters that otherwise would blow out seditious 
rumours as well in your own realm as elsewhere, 
of detaining of her ungratefully. And yet I think 
it is likely that if she had her own choice, she 
would not go back into her own realm presently, 
nor until she might look for succours of men out 
of France to join with her there; or if she would 
go presently into her own country, the worst were 
that peradventure with danger enough she might 
get into France; and that would hardly be done if 
my Lord of Murray have a Jbrmrr inklintj of her 
departure thither. And on the other side she 
cannot he kept so rigorously as a prisoner with 
your liighness’s honour (in mine opinion), hut with 
devices of towels or toys at her chamber window 
or elsewhere, in the night, a body of her agility and 
spirit may escape soon, being so near the Border. 
And surely to have her earned far into the realm is 
the high-way to a dangerous sedition, as I suppose.”* 

On the following day, or the day after,—it was 
the 3Uth of May, — Knollvs and Scrope had another 
interview with Mary, who inveighed against her 
brother Murray and his adherents, saying, among 
other tilings, “that when she was hut nine days 
old they had a reverent and obedient earn of her, 
hut now that she was twenty-four years old they 
would exclude her from the government.” Knoll j s, 
who was fully aware of the main course which 
his royal mistress meant to pursue (for the silver 
box, with letters Troni Mary to Darnley, true or 
forged, which was afterwards brought into the 
case, had really - no weight whatever in Elizabeth’s 
decision), ventured to tell the Scottish queen that, 
in some cases, princes might be deposed by their 
subjects lawfully; and lie mentioned the case iff a 
prince falling into madness. “And,” added he, 
“ what difference is there between lunacy and cruel 
murdering ?—for the one is an evil humour pro¬ 
ceeding of melancholy, and the other is an evil 
humour proceeding of clioler: wherefore the ques¬ 
tion is, whether your grace deserved to be put 
from the government or not; for if your grace 
riould be guilty of any such odious crime us 
deserveth deposal, then how should they be blamed 
that have deposed you ?”—“ Hereupon,” continues 
the vice-chamberlain, “ her grace beginning to 

• The original of this remarkable letter is in the British Museum, 
Cotton MSS. Mr. Wright gives jlhe whole of it in QuecnKUx, Uiili 
her Times, —but it hud been given before l»y Sir Ileniy Ellis* 
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clear herself after her accustomed manner, the 
tears yet fell from her eyes: and then 1 said, Your 
highness would be the gladdest in the world to see 
her grace well purged of this crime, that thereby 
your highness might aid her fully and amply to 
the advancement of her grace to her government 
royal again: for her grace, I said, was your high¬ 
ness’s nearest kinswoman on the father’s side, and 
that you were both horn in one continent of land, 
although this separation was between you—that 
you were not botli born in one circuit of obedience. 
Herewith her grace answered me very courteously ; 
hut forthwith she said she must go close up her 
letters to your highness, and so departed to her 
bed-chamber. This far I waded with her grace, to 
make her cause disputable; but, when I saw her 
tears, I forbore to prosecute mine objection, and 
foil to comforting of her witli declaration of your 
highness’s great affection qjul good-will towards 
her.”* This letter was written with an eye to the 
strictest secrecy, ifnd Knollys seems to doubt whe¬ 
ther even Secretary Cecil should be informed by 
the queen of its contents. A few days later, on 
the 11th of June, he addressed Cecil, telling him, 
in the lirst place, that the Lord Scrope is privy to 
all things, and that he (Knollys) would lie very 
glad to be rid of Ins part in the detention of the 
Queen of Scotland. Mary, however, had almost 
captivated the cautious vice-chamberlain with her 
beauty, and spirit, and graceful familiarity. “ And 
yet,” he says, “this lady and princess is a notable 
woman. She seemeth to regard no ceremonious 
honour besides the acknowledging of her estate 
regal. She showeth a disposition to speak much, 
to he hold, to be pleasant, and to he very familiar. 
She showeth a great desire to he avenged of her 
enemies; she showeth a readiness to expose herself 
to all perils, in hope of victory ; she delightelh 
much to hear of handiness and valiancy, commend¬ 
ing by name all proved hardy men of her country, 
although they he her enemies, anil commendeth no 
cowardice in her friends. ... So that, for victory 
sake, pain and peril seemeth pleasant unto her; 
and in respect of victory, wealth and all things 
seemeth to her contemptuous and vile. Now what 
is to he done with such a lady and a princess,—or 
whether such a princess and lady be to be nourished 
in one’s bosom,—or whether it he good to halt and 
dissemble with such a lady, I refer to your judg¬ 
ment.” The vice-chamberlain then proceeds to 
recommend a bold and direct course, in order to 
prevent any danger to Elizabeth.-)- From the tone 

• Ellis. 

| Knollys says,—" If l>er highness think it good to stay the 
coining in of the French into Scotland—if her highness think any penl 
towards her—if her highness think any princes a ml potentates, or that 
uny factious subjects may conspire against her, then I uin sure she 
will think it good policy roundly and plainly to assist bei own cause, 
without colours and cloaks, that hideth no men’s eyes but those that 
ure blind ; aud surely the plainest way is the most honouiabie in my 
simple opinion. I take it an honourable quarrel for her highness to 
expel ^hc French, and the safest way thereto is to uul and counte¬ 
nance the regent in time. Aud if the spots in this queen’s coat lie 
manifest, the plainer aud the soouor that her highness doth reveal 
her discontent.ition therewith, the more honourable it will be, I sup¬ 
pose ; and it is the readiest way to stop the mouths of factious, mur- 
murtug subjects. But this is more than needs to be spoken to you.’* 
—Sir Henry Ellis ha* a part of this IcttOl iu his Collection, but the 
whole of U is given by Mi. Wiight. 
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of hia letter he was evidently not very particular 
as to the proofs which might he brought against 
Mary;—it. wns only necessary to declare her guilty, 
and so prevent any mischief to Queen Elizabeth, 
who, by such a sentence, would be justified in 
assisting the regent Murray, and keeping his sister 
a close prisoner. In the mean time, the Lady 
Scropc, who was sister to the Duke of Norfolk, 
waited upon Mary by orders of Elizabeth, and 
several indulgences were allowed, that it might be 
made to appear that the Scottish queen was not a 
prisoner. This threw the poor vicc-chamberlain 
into great alarm. “ And once,” lie says in a letter 
dated the 15th of June, “she rode out a hunting, 
the hare galloping so fast, and her whole retinue 
being so well homed, that we, upon experience 
thereof, doubting, that upon a set course, some of 
her friends out of Scotland might invade and 
assault us upon the sudden for to rescue and take 
her from us, we mean hereafter, if any such riding 
pastimes he required that way, so much to fear the 
endangering of her person by some sudden inva¬ 
sion of her enemies, that she must hold us excused 
in tlmt behalf.”* 

Lord 1 Jerries, in the mean while, had done little 
good with Elizabeth, who induced him, in a manner, 
to appoint, her judge or arbitrator between Mary 
and her subjects. At his solicitation, however, 
the English queen thought fit to send an agent, 
Mr. Middlemore, (or Meddlemorc) into Scotland 
to stop the civil war there ; for Mary’s partisans, 
though surely pressed and persecuted, wete not 
wholly discouraged by the battle of Eiingsido, mid 
the earls of lluntley and Argyll; were up in arms 
in Her favour. This Middlemore, whose secret 
instructions were no doubt of a very different kind 
from that which was given out, travelled northward 
with Lord Ilerries, to the great “ diseontentation” 
of Sir Francis Knollys, who was not let into all 
the secret, or informed of the real object of his 
errand. “ [ am marvellous sorry, ” writes the 
vice-chamberlain to Secretary Cecil, “ to hear of 
my Lord Merries’ return hither, whose wily head 
went beyond you when he got Mr. Middlemore to 
come hither so soon ; for it would yet cost the 
regent (Murray) twenty days’ work to finish this 
business to his advantage; the which being inter¬ 
rupted by Mr. Middlemen:,. I know not what evil 
may come, thereon. And this Lord Ilerries seelh 
the bottom both of your doings and ours, and he 
will stir coals at his coming hither accordingly.”+ 
But as soon as this Mr. Middlemore got across 
the Borders, he hastened rather than retarded 
Murray’s business, and encouraged the regent in 
his energetic measures against those who favoured 
the queen. On the 21st. of June the Scottish 
queen wrote a striking letter to her good sister and 
cousin, which was forwarded to London by means 

• Extract of a letter from Sir Francis Knollys to Cecil, in Wrist's 
Queen Elizabeth and l>er Times., See. The original lain the lliit. 
Mm, Calig. C. 1. Part of the name extract is given by Chalmers, 
Life of Mary. 
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of a gentleman who had been dispatched by the 
French court to ascertain the real situation of the 
fugitive, and the manner in which she was treated 
in England.* Here the captive complains that 
Middlemore, who was sent, as was pretended, as a 
safeguard to her faithful subjects, had allied him¬ 
self witli her enemies, who, in her presence, had 
destroyed the house of one of her principal barons, 
and who were now treating her friends and adhe¬ 
rents more harshly than ever. “ Mine enemies,” 
she continues, “ proceed still farther, and boast 
that they are authorised by him ; and while they 
are executing their enterprise, which tends to the 
conquest of my kingdom, they abuse you, with a 
hope of proving to you their false calumnies, which 
the unequal treatment we are receiving would 
make me fear, if my innocence and reliance on 
God, who lias hitherto protected me, did not give 
me assurance. For consider, madam, they have 
now the authority which belongs tome,—the sove¬ 
reign power by usurpation,—niv property to bribe 
and corrupt,—the finesses which are at their com¬ 
mand throughout, the country,—and your own 
ministers, who, day by dav (at least some of them), 
write to them and advise, them what to do that they 
may convince you. Would to God you knew what 
1 know of them! And J, on mv part, am kept 
like a prisoner, discountenanced by vour refusal 
to sec me : they, with arras in their hands, main¬ 
tain what they have falsely invented as the means 
of maintaining themselves against me, who have no 
councils nor any means of doing what is required 
in such circumstances for defence of mine honour : 
only 1 pray God to judge between them and me.” 
The captive next complained of mv Lord Scropc, 
who had received a commission to treat with her 
revolted subjects, and to admit them as judges in 
her ease. “ I cannot do less,” she continues, 
“ than complain to you, and beg you to send for 
me, that you may hear my griefs, and assist me as 
promptly as necessity requires, or permit me to 
retire into France or elsewhere. . . And I entreat 
you, as you see what are the effects, do not make 
an unequal combat, they being armed, and 1 desti¬ 
tute : on the contrary, seeing the dishonour they 
do me, make up your mind to assist me or let. me 
go; for, without waiting for their giving me a third 
assault, I must supplicate both the King of Franco 
anti the King of Spain if you will not have regard 
to my just quarrel; and they, restoring me to my 
place, then will I make you know their falsehood 
and my innocence : for if you let them conquer the 
country first, and then come to accuse me after, 
what shall I have gained by submitting my cause 
to you? Is it a proof of their justice that they 
proceed without answering the questions put 1o 
them ? Judge of yourself, madam, according as 
God has given you wit above others, and not by 
the counsel of those who are moved by particular 

* As lo her treatment, Mary says, in this same letter to Elizabeth. 
"‘It griovea me. to lmve so little occuskm to praise the behaviour of 
youi ministers, for of yourself I cannot ami will not complain.’' 
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affections. I blame no one; but the very worm of 
the eRrth turns when it is trodden upon.”* 

On the same day on which she wrote this letter, 
Mary told Knollys that she expected to be let go 
into France, or to be put safely into Dumbarton 
Castle—“ unless,” she added, “ she will hold me as 
a prisoner, for I am sure that her highness will not 
of her honour put me into my Lord of Murray’s 
hands.” Under her circumstances, nothing could 
be more imprudent than her Continual talk about 
France and Spain; but she again assured Knollys 
that she would seek aid in those quarters, benu/sr 
lie had promised her people aid by August. “And 
she said that she had found that, true which she 
had heard often of before her corning hither, which 
was, that she should have fair words enow, but no 
deeds. . . . And, saith she, 1 have made great, 
wars in Scotland, and 1 pray God 1 make no 
troubles in other realms also.”f This, if true, was 
another imprudence. Knollys was, or pretended 
to be, much startled ; and he again advised a close 
union with Murray, throwing a little devout unction 
into his worldly policy and tenderness for Eliza¬ 
beth. “ Touching her prayer,” lie says, “ I join 
heartily with her, that God of his mercy will de¬ 
fend their realm from such troubles, as through 
our tenderness by her attempts might arise, and 
her highness (Elizabeth) from such perils as thereof 
might ensue. Hut, alas, how can we he safe 
from troubles, as long as our tender halting on both 
legs before God and the world doth hinder our 
friends that should Ire our strength, and strengthen 
our enemies that will lie our perils, and doth 
weaken and unknit, some limb or members of the 
body of our realm from us, and may provoke God’s 
anger against us that many ways halh been so 
merciful to us?”+ Other courtiers and statesmen 
did their best to increase the alarm. Sir Henry 
Norris wrote from Paris to warn CtJc.il, on the 
authority of an anonymous informer, that the 
queen’s majesty “ did now hold the wolf that 
would devour her,” and that “ it is conspired be¬ 
twixt the king of Spain, the pope, and tin French 
king, that the queen’s majesty should be.dcstroycd, 
whereby the Queen of Scots might succeed her 
majesty.'”§• This alarm, considering where Mary 
t hen was, was rather ridiculous, yet scarcely more 
so than some of the hundred other stories which 
followed in a ermu-mh) of horrors, and which 
never ceased till Elizabeth had brought her rival 
to the block. Sir Henry Norris, it appears, lmd 
got hold of some poor Italian, that, being privily 
taken, could disclose much of this treason. “ And 
surely,” he adds, “ considering the great treason 
preparing of God, I would wish that the Queen of 
Scots were rather re-delivered than the queen’s 
majesty to stand in these perilous terms both abroad 
and at home.” In addition to the usual iorce 
stationed at Carlisle, one hundred arquehusiers 
were sent thither from Berwick, and every precau- 

* Burghlcy State Pauera. The letter is dated Carlisle, the' 21st 
of June. Like all Mary’s letters, except a very few, it is m Fienuh.~ 
i Letter from Knollys to # Cccil, dated 21st Jane, 1568. 
t Id. * § Burghlcy Papers.. 
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tion was taken both to prevent Mary’s escape, and 
the coming to her of too many Scots. But it was 
soon resolved to carry her further into the realm to 
some place of greater safety, being “ well moated 
round.” Mary made a spirited protest, that, was 
of no avail; and on the 1 fith of July she was car¬ 
ried under a strong escort, to Bolton Castle, a 
house of Lord Serope’s, in the north riding of 
Yorkshire, not far from Muldlelmm.* By this 
removal Mary was cut off from all communication 
with her subjects, excepting such ns Elizabeth 
clmse to admit,. Sir Francis Knollys and Lord 
Seropc dealt very sharply with all English sub¬ 
jects that, attempted to see or correspond with the 
captive, particularly if they were Papists. A 
Yorkshire gentleman of the honourable family of 
Lascclles, who is set down as “ a lewd praetiscr 
and arrogant Papist,” was rudely and severely 
treated for attempting to getsight of Mary. Knol¬ 
lys, who, in -self-laudation, reports these matters 
very solemnly to Vceil, describes Bolton Castle as 
being “ very strong, very fair, very stalely”—the 
highest walled house lie has seen, “ and hath hut 
one entrance, and half the number of the soldiers 
may better watch and ward the same, than the 
whole number theieof could do Carlisle Castle.” 
Also at Cailisle Castle the queen's chamber had a 
window looking out towards Scotland, and if the 
bars thereof had been filed asunder, she might, 
have been let down, and then she had the ground 
clear before her to her own country. There was 
also an old postern door, hut this Lord Seropc and 
Knoll} s, and three other noble captains who 
watched by turns day and night, had made sure of. 
But then there was another window of her cham¬ 
ber which opened into an orchard close under the. 
town-wall, and she might, have slipped out, and 
over the town-wall, which was very dangerous.f 
They thought Bolton Castle a much safer place, 
but, at the same time, they suggested that their 
prisoner should he moved still farther from the 
Borders, telling Cecil, however, that Mary, though 
otherwise very quiet and very tractable, declared 
that she would not remove any farther into the 
realm without’ constraint. At the same time, 
Knollys laments the great expense of her mainte¬ 
nance, and complains rathej sharply that: so many 
of the charges should* he left, to fall on his own 

* Before slip was removed from Carlisle slip wrote once again, or 
ofipiipr, to Kli/aheth, whom she reminded ot pionuses of piotertioo 
which she had recently sent to her m Seotland. She imjdoied hel¬ 
lo sutler hot to depart “ whithersoever it be* out of tins country.” “ I 
came,” said she, “ of mine own accord—let nte depart again with 
yours; and it God permit my pause to succeed, 1 shall Ini Uuind to 
you Im it; happening otherwise, yet I cannot blame you.’ Tim 
conclusion of this letter is remarkable : “ Good sister, be of another 
mind. When the heart and all shall bo youm, and at jour com 
nmmlment, 1 thought to satisfy you wholly, it I might lime seen you. 
Alas, do not ns the serpent that stoppeth his hearing, for F am no 
enchanter, but your sister and nntuiul cousin. II Casur had nor 
disdained to hear or read the complaint of an adveitisci, he had not 
so died. Why should princes’ ears be stopped, seeing they me 
painted so long, meaning that they should heui all, and be well ad¬ 
vised before they answer. 1 am not of the u.ituic of the basilisk, 
and less of the eamoleon to turn you to my likeness, and though I 
should be so duugeious and curst as men s.iy. you are sulhciently 
•armed with constauee and with .justice, which i icuiiire of God, who 
give you grace to use it well, with long and happy hie.”— Ellis. 

+ Letter from Sir Francis Knollys to Cecil, dated the 16tli of July . 

— IFwght's Elisabeth and her Times. 
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shoulders. On the 28th of July, Mary wrote ano¬ 
ther letter to Elizabeth, telling her that she relied 
on her former promises, and expected that she 
would replace her in her kingdom, when she had 
heard her justify hcr*own conduct, and expose that 
of her enemies. She consented that Murray and 
Morton should he heard on the other side, as Eli¬ 
zabeth required, and that these two lords should 
come into England for that purpose. She assured 
the English queen that she had warned her faith¬ 
ful subjects who were still up in arms for her to 
abstain from hostilities and the seeking of anv aid 
from France; that she herself lmd withheld her 
dispatches to France and Spain, in order to avoid 
contracting any further obligations in those parts, 
desiring that if she were to be. reinstated it might 
be only by means of the English court* The 
whole of this letter is cool and diplomatic, except 
where she speaks of Murray.f Elizabeth, how¬ 
ever, cared little for her warmth on this head, for 
she and the regent had come to'a perfectly good 
understanding, though she had found it necessary 
to make some pro forma remonstrances, and had 
told him that she could not endure that, an example 
so dangerous to sovereigns should he given, 
“ whereby the authority of the sacred royal ma¬ 
jesty should he had in contempt amongst subjects, 
and trodden under foot at the lust of factious 
people.” Murray, on his side, had a confident 
reliance on Cecil ; and he sent up his secretary 
John Wood to London, to show the minister and 
the queen copies of sundry secret, papers. The 
regent, however, was not so ready as his impri¬ 
soned sister to bring matters to an issue; and 
though Elizabeth wrote to him to come into Eng¬ 
land with a commissioner to treat and to answer to 
the. .Scottish queen’s complaint, he found it very 
easy to delay so doing till the month of October; 
and during all that, time he was allowed to esta¬ 
blish his own authority in Scotland, and even 
assisted by Elizabeth in so doing. Mary and her 
negotiator, Lord Merries, remonstrated repeatedly, 
but without effect. It, will strike, every reader, 
that there was no possibility of constituting a court 
to try Mary, and, until the very last moment, it 
was pretended that Elizabeth would merely arbi¬ 
trate in a friendly manner, or that, if any party 
was to he tried, it shoufiYTe Murray with his ad¬ 
herents. lint. Merries clearly foresaw the course 
which would he pursued, and he guarded against 
it as well to, he could with forms and declarations 
of his sovereign’s entire, independence of the Eng¬ 
lish crown. Elizabeth declared that if Mary would 
” commit her cause to he. heard by her highness’s 
order, not to make, her highness judge over her, 
but rather ns committing herself to" the council of 
her dear cousin and friend,” her highness would 
treat with the Scottish nobles, and bring things to 
a happy conclusion. Elizabeth would, for ex¬ 
ample, restore the Queen of Scots to her royal seat, 

* Burjjhlpy State Papers. 

t Mary h;ui begun to call Murray mon frrre bastard —-my bastard 
Sruther ; and in this particular letter t»he reminds Elizabeth that 
Murray is ouly related to her majesty of England Iwtardisf. 


by honourable accommodation, the Queen of Scots 
agreeing, that the lords ,and all her other subjects 
should continue in their honours, states, and dig¬ 
nities; and this was the promise in ease of Mur¬ 
ray making out “ some reason against her;” hut, 
if Murray and his party should fail in proving any¬ 
thing against the queen, then her majesty Eliza¬ 
beth would replace Mary absolutely by force of 
arms, Mary agreeing in this case, and as a reward 
for Elizabeth’s assistance, to renounce all claims to 
England; to convert her close alliance with 
France into a league with England; and to use 
the counsel of her dearest sister and her estates in 
parliament in abolishing 1’apistrv, encouraging 
Protestantism, and establishing in her dominions 
the episcopal and Anglican church—an order of 
things considered by John Knox and the whole 
body of the Puritans as only a few degrees less 
idolatrous than the church of Rome. Thus, in all 
cases, Mary was promised her liberty and her re¬ 
storation to her kingdom. But very different lan¬ 
guage. had been held in secret with Murray : to 
him it had been declared, that if lie could establish 
his sister’s guilt, she should never return to Scot¬ 
land ; and it had also been intimated that he could 
canili/ prove what, lie desired. 

The. famous commission met at York on the 
4th of October. Elizabeth was represented by the 
Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Sussex, and Sir 
Ralph Sadler, who was still alive and stirrinir, 
though this business was destined to embitter Ins 
old age. Mary was represented by Lesley, 
Bishop of Ross, the lords Merries, Lcviiigston, 
and Boyd, Hamilton, Abbot of Kilwinning, Sir 
John Gordon of Loehinvar, and Sir James Pock- 
burn of Stirling: the regent Murray appeared jin 
person, attended by the Earl of Morton, the Bishop 
of Oikney, the Lord,Lmdsav, the Abbot of Dun¬ 
fermline, Maitland of Le.thington, James M’Gill, 
Henry Balnaves, the Laird of Lochleven, and George 
Buchanan (the celebrated poet and historian). 
The first demand started by the Duke of Norfolk 
was, that the regent Murray should do homage to 
the English crown, us paramount of Scotland. 
Murray was staggered ; hut the ready-witted Se¬ 
cretary Maitland came to his support, and told 
Norfolk it would be time enough to do homage 
when England should have restored to Scotland 
Cumberland, Northumberland, and the town of 
Berwick, for which the Scots had done homage in 
the old time. The claim of supremacy was there¬ 
upon tacitly abandoned, and, after much tedious 
formality, the commissioners proceeded to business. 
On the 8th of October the friends of Marv, as the 
plaintiff, were allowed to open the charges" against 
Murray and his associates for sundry wrongs and 
injuries by them done, such as traitorously taking 
up arms against their lawful sovereign, depriving 
her of her liberty in Lochleven Castle, nnd by 
horrid intimidations compelling her to resign her 
crown. In the afternoon of the same day Murray 
and his colleagues artfully said to the" Duke of 
Norfolk that they were “ desirous to understand 
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that, if in this action they shall prove all things 
directly •wherewith they may and do emburden the 
queen, their sovereign’s mother, how they be 
assured to he free and without danger of the said 
queen’s displeasure, and what surety may he had 
for the young prince, their king, if shr should be 
restored to her former estate Elizabeth's com¬ 
missioners, who, against, the spirit of the agree¬ 
ment, hud allowed Murray to refuse his sister the 
title of sovereign, and to advance the coronation of 
the infant .lames as a constitutional act, now de¬ 
parted still more widely from the promises which 
had been given to Mary and her agent. Lord Her- 
ries. They said that, indeed, their mistress’s 
desire “hath always been, from the beginning, 
that the said queen might lie found free, specially 
from the crime of her husband's murder; never¬ 
theless, if her majesty shall find to he plainly and 
manifest.lv proved (whereof she would he very 
sorry) that the said Queen of Scots was the deviser 
and procurer of that murder, or otherwise was 
guilty thereof, surely her majesty would think her 
unworthy of a kingdom, and would not stain her 
own conscience in maintenance of such a detest¬ 
able wickedness by restoring her to a kingdom.”* 
Murray then declared that it was set forth and 
published in Scotland that, Mary should he either 
amply restored, or otherwise, by some degrees re¬ 
stored, and sent home amongst them, by the Queen 
of England. Elizabeth’s commissioners, with a hold 
face, denied that any such promise lmd ever been 
made. But Murray was not fully satisfied, sus¬ 
pecting that, although the Queen of Scots were not 
wholly restored, yet she might, “ perudventurc, he 
relieved by some degrees by the queen's majesty, 
which might, breed unto them no little. danger.”f 
On the following day, when he. and his commis¬ 
sioners were to give in their reasons against Mary, 
Maitland raised certain doubts as to the extent of 
llic cofnmission given by Elizabeth to Norfolk, 
Sussex, and Sadler: 1st. “ For that, they see no 
express words in the commission to authorise her 
grace’s commissioners to deal in the matter of the 
murder;” 2ndly. “That delay might be made in 
judgment, which would he. very dangerouTs to them.” 
IJe then, with Murray and the other commissioners 
of that, side, moved’ that Elizabeth ought to he 
advertised of these their doubts, “specially for 
that it staudeth them upon, and they think it wery 
reasonable that her grace should put them in suffi¬ 
cient surety to Vie free from danger of the queen, 
their sovereign’s mother, before they enter to 
declare against her.” A letter was, therefore, dis¬ 
patched to Elizabeth to request additional instruc¬ 
tions. 

But Murray and Maitland certainly did not 
wait for an answer to charge Mary with such 
things, as, to use their own words, they had 
“ hitherto been content rather to conceal than pub¬ 
lish to the world to her infamy and dishonour.”! 


* Hurfjhley Piipcr*. 
t Murtfhlry State Papers. 
York are **hen day by day, 

. } Good all. 


The tran«nctions of the commission at 


They secretly laid before the English commission¬ 
ers translations of certain letters in French, said to 
have been written by Mary to Bothwell, some just 
before the murder of her husband, others before 
the seizure of her person ; two contracts of mar¬ 
riage ; and a collection of love sonnets, described as 
being the queen’s composition, and as sent by her 
to Bothwell. On the 11th of October, before any 
answer could have possibly been received from 
court, the English commissioners made an abstract 
from these papers, which might tend to Mary’s 
condemnation for “ hrr consent and procurement 
of the. murder of her husband, as far forth as they 
could by their reading gather.” They had evi¬ 
dently read the letters and the amorous rhymes 
with great attention ; hut they omitted altogether 
making any inquiry touching the authenticity of 
these papers, which, from first to last, Mary and 
her friends maintained were forgeries. They 
assumed, “ from plain arid” manifest words con¬ 
tained in the said‘letters, that the inordinate and 
filthy love between]M ary and Bothwell” was proved; 
—that she had hated and abhorred her husband 
Daruley that, she had taken her journey from 
Edinburgh to Glasgow, to visit him when sick, with 
the intent of inveigling him to Edinburgh, where 
he w'as murdered—that she wrote horn Glasgow to 
Bothwell how she was flattering heT'said husband 
to obtain her purpose;—and that “the Earl of 
Lennox (Darnley’s father), that day that she was 
devising to bring his son to Edinburgh, did bleed 
at the nose and mouth, willing the said Bothwell 
to guess what presaged that way —that she wrote 

also that she was about a work that she hated 
greatly, lying and dissembling with her husband, 
and doing the office of a traitress, which, were it 
not, to obey Bothwell, she had liever he dead than 
do it, for her heart did bleed at it;—that she also 
wrote how she had won her husband to go with 
her to Edinburgh, and to do whatsoever she would 
have him to do ;—and that she required Bothwell to 
advise with himself if he could find out any other 
secret invention by medicine, for her husband was 
to take medicine, and the hath also ;—that she bade 
Bothwell burn the letter, for it was over-dangerous 
to them ;—that, to obey her dear love,* she spared 
neither honour, conscience, hazard, nor greatness ; 
—and, finally, that shaj-urote to Bothwell, that 
according to her commission she would bring the 
man with her to Edinburgh, praying him to work 
wisely, or else the whole burden would lie on her 
shoulders ; and specially to make good watch that 
the bird escaped not out of the cage.* These 
sweeping conclusions, as well as the documents 
upon which they were founded, were carefully con¬ 
cealed from Mary’s commissioners, who were re¬ 
quested to seek an enlargement, of their commis¬ 
sion, or, in other words, to ask their mistress to 
agree, in the dark, to acknowledge Elizabeth’s 
authority. Lord llerries raised some objections, 
hut Mary agreed to alter the words of her commis¬ 
sion, and add a clause that her commissioners 
* Jtiirslilvy r»jwrs. 
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might treat, conclude, and determine of all matters 
and causes whatsoever in controversy between her 
and her subjects.* She still, however, maintained 
the perfect independence of her crown, 'while 
Murray and her enemies now showed themselves 
ready to acknowledge Elizabeth’s supremacy over 
Scotland, that, as “ superior lady and judge 
over that realm, she might determine in this 
case.'’ In order to consume time, Murray pre¬ 
sented to the commissioners an answer to the 
charges of his queen, in which lie alleged that his 
friends had never taken up arms but against Both- 
well,—that they bad afterwards sequestrated their 
queen because she adhered to Bolbwell,—and that 
they bail at last accepted her resignation, which 
was willingly given merely from her disgust at 
the vexations attending power, and never extorted 
from her. To this Mary’s commissioners replnd, 
that the queen had no means of knowing the atro¬ 
cities of Bolbwell, who had been acquitted bv a 
Scottish jury, and recommended So her as a hus¬ 
band by the Scottish nobility,—that, she had ever 
been desirous that Both well should he arrested and 
brought to trial,—that the resignation of the, crown 
was extorted from her,—and that Throgmorton, 
the English ambassador, had advised her to sign 
that paper, as the only means of saving her life; 
assuring her, at the same time, that, under circum¬ 
stances, such an net could never he considered 
binding on her part. Marv had bv far the best in 
the, controversy ; hut she did not know that she 
was only fighting with shadows. The city of York 
m the mean time had become the scene of the most 
complicated intrigues. The Duke of Cliatellierault, 
who had lately returned from France, made a faint 
('Hurt in favour of Marv. Other Scottish nobles 
w ere anxious for a compromise, and the settlement, 
of a government in which they should all have a 
part; and Murray at tins moment would have 
agreed to allow his sister a large revenue, provided 
she would eolith m her resignation of the crown, 
and consent to reside in England with an English 
husband. We pi of ess our utter inability to under¬ 
stand the complex game,—we do not believe that 
it ever has been, or ever will he, clearly uiiilci stood ; 
hut the word! of the Earl of Sussex, one of Eliza¬ 
beth's commissioners, contained an undisputed fact, 
which is, that these pai’TBo .tossed between them 
the crown and public, affairs of Scotland, caring 
neither tor the mother nor the. child, hut seeking 
to serve their own turns, without any reference 
either to Mary’s guilt, or innocence.t Maitland, 
whose ways wcie always inscrutable, suggested a 
marriage between Mary and the Duke of Norfolk, 
her divorce from Botliwell being elleeted ; and he 
liud the address to bring Norfolk, perhaps Mary 
herself, into this scheme. But what seems the, 
most extraordinary part of this story is, that the 
regent Murray himself entered into the project, 

* Ihughley P.ipeis. 

t See Siismux’m letter from York, in Lndi.'>*. The Duke of Nuifolk, 
the he ml of the coinniiH&iou, also said,—“ Some seek wholly to serve 
their own particular turns, the which beinj* done, they c«ue not m h.it 
becomes either of queen ui king.’’— Goodall, 
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mid professed a great earnestness for the marriage 
with Norfolk, whose favour with Elizabeth, lie 
pretended, would enable him to restore tranquillity 
to Scotland, and place the Drotcstant religion in 
security, ft is barely possible to understand how 
Murray could fall in with such a scheme,* even 
for the moment; but he may have been spell¬ 
bound by the superior craft and audacity of Mait¬ 
land, whose, whole soul was an intrigue, and 
who, since his la'lc arrival in England, may 
have even proposed to himself the daring scheme 
of overthrowing Elizabeth and of placing Mary 
on her throne. It did not require lus talent 
to see that the whole Catholic population of 
England was oppressed and ripe for revolt,— 
that many Protestants were averse to her govern¬ 
ment,-—and that the Duke of Norfolk, who was 
both rich and brave, had an immense party in 
the north, counting among his friends the great 
earls of Westmoreland and Northumberland, who, 
upon many grounds, were diswitistied with the 
queen and with Cecil. Maitland of late had not 
been eager to press 1 lie question of Mary’s guilt, 
and, even if he had done so, it would cost little to 
a supple man like him to change lus tack, and hold 
her up as the model of queens and women. And 
he certainly assured Norfolk that Mary was inno¬ 
cent of her husband’s minder. But Maitland was 
watched with vigilant eyes: his intrigues with the 
Duke of Norfolk weie discovered, and an older 
came siiddcnlv down from London for the. instant 
leinovnl of the conference from York to West¬ 
minster. Elizabeth now openly declared that 
Mary should never he restored to the crown of 
Scotland if Murray could make good his accusa¬ 
tions; and she assumed as a right that she and her 
privy council should proceed to sentence: “and 
because this manner of proceeding could not he so 
secret but the knowledge thereof must by some 
means come to the Queen of Scots, it w-as thought 
most necessary, before all things, that she should he 
circumspectly looked unto, for doubt of escaping.’'f 
At. the same time Elizabeth joined Leicester, Cecil, 
Bacon, aiwl others to the commission, and com¬ 
manded the immediate attendance not only of 
Noifolk and Sussex, who had purposely kept out. 
of the way, but also of the carls of Northumber¬ 
land, Westmoreland, Shrewsbury, Worcester, and 
Ilufttingdoii, of the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Bishop of London. Mary, it should appear, 
made no complaint until she learned that Murray 
had been admitted into the, presence of Elizabeth, 
in violation of a promise given by the English 
queen ; but then she ordered her commissioners In 
require of Elizabeth, in the presence of her court 
and the foreign ambassadors, that she, too, might 
he allowed to go up to London, in order to meet 
her accusers face to face. Mary’s commissioners 
were coldly received; and the opposite party were 

• At .1 hitter peiiod, when Murray wanted to return to Edinburgh, 
there was a reason why he should pretend to approve of the projected 
m atoll. 

i Proceedings m the couucil at Ilamptou Court, 30th of October. 
—Burghley Papers. 
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not only encouraged, but excited by Elizabeth and 
Cecil to urge publicly their charges. At the end 
of November, Murray, therefore, declared that 
Mary had been “persuader and commander” of 
the murder of her husband : and here lie ought 
to have stopped ; but lie went on to add the in¬ 
credible charge (which cast a doubt on all the rest) 
that she. had also intended to cause the death of 
the innocent prince, her own son, “ and so to 
transfer the crown from the ri»hl line to a bloodv 
murderer and godless tyrant.” Mary’s stedhist 
friends, the Bishop of Ross and Lord Ilerries, then 
dcnuuiiled of Elizabeth, that, as she had admitted 
Murray and his associates into her piesence to 
accuse their queen, she would also he pleased to 
admit into the same presence Mary herself, to 
prove her own innocence; and they represented, 
at the same, time, that the accusers of their sovc- 
iciun ought to he detained in the country. Eliza¬ 
beth replied that tins was a dillicult. subject, which 
inquired long deliberation ; and she would never 
give any other answer to their requests.. Mary’s 
commissioners then did what they ought to have 
done long before: — with the advice of the Duke of 
Chatclhei anil, and of the. French and Spanish 
ambassadors, they declined the conference to he at 
an end.' But. Cecil would not accept their protest 
and declaration, and ihe mock conlerenee went on 
all on one side. 

At last came the. decisive moment, and on the 
l-llh of December the Kail of Murray produced a 
silver box or casket full of the oni/nta/ love-letters, 
sonnets, &e.; and he contended that, these un¬ 
proved and unsifted documents, together with a 
previous derive of the Scottish parliament, were 
quite sulhcientto establish the queen’s guilt. Eli- 
zabclh had had copies of these documents long be¬ 
fore, but she was desirous that there should lie an 
open and unreserved production of the oiigiuids. 
The pallets were laid before the privy council, in¬ 
cluding Norfolk, Northumberland, AVe.stmoteland, 
Leicester, and all the great, rails, and letters wi lttcn 
by Maty to Elizabeth were, laid beside them, that 
the hand-writings might he compared. , But, m- 
slead of asking the council to pronounce on the 
authenticity of the, documents, Elizabeth merely- 
told them that Mary had demanded to be allowed 
to answer to the charges in the royal presence, 
and that she now thought it. inconsistent with tier 
modesty and reputation as a virgin queen to admit 
her. And on the following day she sent, for the 
Bishop of Ross and Lord Heines, and told them 
that she never could receive their mistress into her 
company, and that Mary ought to answer the 
charges in some way, or submit to eternal infamy. 
If we are to believe the. Spanish ambassador, Eli¬ 
zabeth and her minister had been thwarted in 
council by the gieat calls, some of whom hail 
shown a little spirit, and checked a little the ter¬ 
rible fury with which Secretary Cecil ought to de¬ 
stroy Mary: but we can scarcely believe that, 
under uny circumstances, either Elizabeth or Cecil 
• Goodull. 


wished to do more than to cover the captive queen 
with disgrace, and to oppress her with imputa¬ 
tions of enormous guilt which might render her 
odious and harmless. Mary, though labouring 
under every difficulty, would not sit. down in 
silence like a convicted criminal, and she icjccted, 
with scorn, a proposal made to her by Knollvs, at 
Elizabeth’s orders, that site should ratify her re¬ 
signation of the crown, and so save her honour. 

her enemies upon that condition agreeing not to 
publish their proofs against her.* She immedi¬ 
ately wrote to her commissioners, bidding them 
declare to Elizabeth and her conned, that " where 
Murray and his accomplices hud said Unit she 
knew, counselled, devised, persuaded, or com¬ 
manded the murder of her husband, they had 
falsely, tiaitorously, and wickedly lied, imputing 
milo her the crime whereof they themselves were 
authors, inventors, doers, and some of them the 
proper executioners.”t tslu: solemnly denied that 
she had stopped* inquiry and due punishment. 
“ And,” she. continued, “ they charge us with un¬ 
natural kindness towards our dear son, alleging we 
intended to have caused him follow his father 
hastily : howbcil the natural love a mother bcareth 
to her only eluld is sufficient, to conlound them, 
and merits no other answer: yet, considering their 
proceedings by-past, who did hiin*“wrong in our 
womb, intending to have slain him and us Doth, 
there is none of good judgment hut they may easily 

* Hui^'lilt \ fshde l'upcis—Gouda U 

] 'Hit' commission jfiven 1 »v Kli/uliptli to lift v.re-ehnnihci t.iin 
Kimllj’-, who was at Holton Castle, actinR as Runhu anti spy 
over Mat\, is rmions, and quite in keeping with the lest ol these 
pioccediuj's. Slit- tolls Inin that, afti'i lull cons id oration sin- finds, 
m conclusion, it is thought ol all othei device-* that this will la* 
the best loi hci ( I’.lizabelh) *—“That the queen thcic uiirIiI hr 
induced l>) some Rood pel suasions. h>r av mil mp ol the richi extre¬ 
mities u lii'icunto hei cause ui.iv hi ini' hoi, to Mold so as il miehl 
also appeal ot hot own will, fli.it hy wav ot jin in I-‘-ion, that hel son 
may • oiitimn 1 in the state whcicin lie is, and the irRimcnl also hi 
the Kail ol Mtti lay, as alic id\ it i-oidcrcd bv then j»ailianient; and 
la't self to continue here in our realm din ini' such time as wo shall 
find convenient; and her son nevertheless foi his salctv to la* 
hi ought into thi** mil lealm, to he piesened and educated under the 
custody of poisons id the hath ol Scotland lot a certain space ; and 
this w hole i .mse ol Imrs, vvluueoi she hath been chatted, to he com- 
niitt<-i| to peipi'lu.il silence; and the cause of tlushei yielding and 
assent to he “imimli’il and not died to piocccd ofhci own yood will, hv 
D ason of hei weaiynes* ol yovtu linient and ol desuetosee Inu son 
established in sm h limns to save her hoiioiu, ?is is at mow* lenylh 
contained in the niilrmnent devised ho the demission of her eiown, 
whilst she was in Loehli'M ii. ’ Hut Jvuol!v s w as nyt to say all this 
to his piisonei in Ihe mum* of 1ns mUlicss—l.tr Mom it. kluaboth 
continues like a liue daughter of 11 cm v Vl 1!..— 41 We would have you, 
whom we have just cause to tvusl. to attempt hei lieiein, and y.’t to 
do llie same as ol youisell hy v^^ ot eimimunieation .uni dev i si nr 
withlieiol het tioubles and also of hei w hole iause, and ol the hki - 
lihood ol some end that must needs follow . A ml because von shall 
peiccivc what teasuus ate hy us Ihouyht meetest. to be used m this 
maltet, and tm this pmpose, you shall hetcwUh leeeive a memotial 
in wriling,containing ceitaiii app.uriit reasons to move her to the 
same, as we oui selves, v it U the advice ot eeitam ol our pi ivy cornu 1 1, 
have thought meetest. which nieniori.il. hemy well petuseil, ami eon- 
sideieil hv you, we would huie you as speedily as you tnuv heRiii to 
deal with her theieiu , always so picpaiui" vimt sprcih as eomnii' 
onl v of void self, and not hv ally dlieelloli , hut lath. i sec id Hi" that 
you would he ylad to deal hcieui for hei; and as you shall see iwiimi 
to use any othei reasons to induce liei to this pmpose, so to do, and 
of her disposition to semi us ansvvei with all the speed that vim mav : 
ami lest she may have some speech heicol with the I mil >ei"pe, we 
think it Rood that you infmm him ol the same also, w Mli ric it m cie< y, 
that he may dRiee with you in opinion, d e.uee he in'eu him hy her 
to talk theieol And this we would have done. In loll* the iiixhoji ot 
lloss shall come thither, whom we have caused to he staved a dav in 
two upon another pietence—meaning to cause this mattei to he so 
indirectly broken with him, as he shall have i ause to deal with that 
queen herein at his coining tlmhei . and, theieloie. we would have 
her mind heiein beloiolmnd hy you, anil also piepaied hy this put- 
pose; and in anywise not to he known that you ate dneeled liorn uu 
in this cuuse.’’ —Bh ryhley State Papets. 
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perceive their hypocrisies, with how they would 
fortify themselves in our son’s name till their 
tyranny be better established.” She then revoked 
her order for breaking up the conference, saying, 
“ And, to the effect our good'sister may understand 
we are not willing to let their false invented alle¬ 
gations pass over in silence, (adhering to our 
former protestations) we shall desire the inspection 
and doubles of all they have produced against us; 
and that we may see the alleged principal writings, 
if they have any, produced. And with God's grace 
we shall first make such answer thereto, that our 
innocence shall be known to our good sister, and 
all other princes, so that we but have our good 
sister’s presence, as our adversary has had, and 
reasonable space and time to get such verification 
as pertains thereto.” Elizabeth took no notice of 
this remonstrance, and Murray’s silver box was 
never submitted to examination. The Bishop of 
Ross put into Elizabeth's own hands a plain and 
striking defence to the charges which had hecn 
produced, affirming—1. That nothing was alleged 
but presumptions. 2. That it could not be proved 
that, the letters in Murray’s box bad been written 
with her own band; “ and she was of too much 
honour to commit such a fact, and of too much wit 
to have conceived such matter in writing.” 3. That 
neither her hand, nor seal, nor date was to the 
letters, nor any direction to any. 4. That her 
hand might easily be counterfeited : “ w hereof some, 
assistant to the adversary, as well of other na¬ 
tions, as of Scots, can do it;” and that, “ by com¬ 
parison of writings, no truth cun be had. 5. That, 
for the marriage with Botlnvell, the nobility soli¬ 
cited and advised it, and subscribed thereto, espe¬ 
cially some of the adversaries, ns by a writing 
under their bands would be testified.'* At the same 
time, Mary reminded Elizabeth that she had pro¬ 
mised her that she ‘‘would have her a queen still,” 
—that she would never permit her own (the Scot¬ 
tish) subjects to sit in judgment upon their queen, 
and that she would bide all extremities rather than 
look back from the hope that was given her. 
“ And,” writer Knollys privately to Elizabeth, 
“ unless your majesty will proceed against her, 
and forcibly maintain my Lord of Murray’s go¬ 
vernment, you shall never bring her to a yielding; 
for she hath courage eno. r.h to hold out as long as 
any foot of hope may be left unto her.” The vice- 
chainberlain lmd some conscience, and he felt, lie- 
sides, unhappy at being separated from his wife 
and converted into a gaoler. Speaking for himself 
and for Lord Scrope, he says, “ We have no desire 
to busy ourselves in these matters.” But Knollys, 
against his will, was obliged to remain with the 
captive queen in a situation which exposed him to 
continual suspicion and danger.t 

• HurlfV State Paper*. 

^ Huiyhliey State Papers.'—Knoll}*’* Letter, tinted 26th December, 
1508, quoted by Chalmers.—The vice-eh.unbeilain olteu repreneuted 
that, “ unless it was determined to keep the Scottish queen a uii- 
soner, and debar her from ridiug, which would be death to her, they 
could no longer remain at Bolton, for want of forage and provisions.’* 
In one of his letters ho proposes paying a dozen liKhUiorscmeu, 
armed with pinjols, to ndo out with the queeu uud her ladies. 


[Book VI. 

During the Christmas holidays the commission 
reposed from its labours; hut three or four sepa¬ 
rate parties prosecuted a variety of intrigues, the 
most important of which was the one now most 
actively pressed by Maitland of Lcthington, for 
the marrying of Mary to the Dolce of Norfolk. 
After the holidays the Bishop of Ross, who had 
received fresh instructions from his mistress, waited 
upon Elizabeth, to demand copies of the documents 
that Mary might answer them, and prove her ac¬ 
cusers to he liars as well as traitors. Elizabeth 
coolly replied, that she must take time to delibe¬ 
rate on such demand; but she now gave as her 
own opinion, what she had before ordered Knollys 
to suggest to Mary as his own friendly advice,— 
that it would he best for her to resign her crown, 
and lead a peaceful life in England. The bishop 
assured her that his mistress had authorised him 
to declare that she was resolved rather to die tlum 
do any such tiling,—that her last word in this life 
should be that of a queen of Scotland,—that, if 
justice were done her, she should be restored to 
her kingdom, and then she would show as much 
clemency towards those who had thrown her into 
these troubles as might stand with her honour, and 
the good of her kingdom.* The Bishop was 
brought up before the full council, hut lie gave the 
same hold answer; and on the lltli of January, 
1502, Elizabeth put a strange end to the contin¬ 
ence, which of late had hecn carried on at Hamp¬ 
ton Cuurt. She told the Regent Murray, before 
her court and ministers—in private her conversa¬ 
tion was different—that nothing had been proved 
against the honour and loyally of lum and his ad¬ 
herents, hut that they, on the other hand, hud 
showed no sufficient cause why she should conceive 
any evil opinion against the queen her good sister. 
This was admitting Mary’s innocence of the 
crimes for which alone it hud been pretended she 
was detained a prisoner ; hut, as wc have said be¬ 
fore, tlie question of Mary’s guilt or innocence had 
little to do with any of these measures. Elizabeth, 
who had tried to get possession of the Scottish 
queen by various means, was fully resolved to 
keep her now that she had got her ; and she had 
Cecil’s authority that such a step was proper for 
the Protestant interests,-—that Mary was a lawful 
prisoner by good treaties, and that she might not 
depart till she had satisfied the wrong which she 
had done to the queen’s majesty in claiming the 
crown of England. She turned to Murray, and 
assured him that he might safely go hack to Scot¬ 
land, and rely upon hei good will. The Bishop 
of Ross then told her, that if his mistress’s ac¬ 
cusers were permitted to return to Scotland, it 
would he most unfair to detain her a prisoner in 
England ; and he and his colleagues solemnly pro¬ 
tested, in Mary’s name, against any act which 
should be performed whilst she remained in cap¬ 
tivity. The regent locked up the originals, and 
took them with him ; Elizabeth kept the copies of 
the love-letters and sonnets. Nor was this all: 

liuodaU, 
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Murray wanted money, and she gave him 5000/.; 
lie wanted a proclamation to satisfy certain national 
jealousies in Scotland, and lie got it; he wanted 
an unusual pass for the. Lords Wardens of the Eng¬ 
lish Marches, and letters of favour to the English 
nobility near the. Borders, and he got them also. 
In this same proclamation Elizabeth denied 
having ever entertained certain schemes which, 
from the, evidence of her own letters, we, know she 
had had much at heart; but siTme such denial was 
necessary to preserve her friend Murray from the 
fury qf the Scottish people. She denied, for 
example, that, “ however it he said or written by 
any person,” there had been any secret, practice 
between her majesty and the, Karl of Murray for 
putting the son of the Queen of Scots into her 
Majesty’s hands, to be nomislied in England as 
she should think good, or that the castles of Edin¬ 
burgh and Stilling should be in Englishmen’s 
keeping, and the, castle of Dumbarton be besieged 
and taken, and rendered toiler majesty the Queen 
of England—that ever she had agreed that the 
Ikulot Murray should be declared legitimate to 
succeed to the crown of Scotland after the decease 
of the young prince or king without, children, 
upon condition of bis acknowledging to bold the 
realm of Scotland ill fee of her majesty as Queen 
of England.* The reader, who lias attended to 
foregoing farts, will know what degree, of credit 
Elizabeth is entitled to when she goes on to de¬ 
clare, “ Her majesty, as she is, and by (hid’s 
graee intended! during her life to be, a prince of 
honour, and a maiutniiicr of truth, doth, on the 
word of a queen, let all persons to know, that all 
and cierv tliesIS aforesaid things above specified 
aie altogether false and untrue, and are devised bv 
persons of mere malice and laneour, being disposed 
to nourish factions and discords, and bating the 
good, quietness, and concord, betwixt, the two 
icalms of England and Scotland. Eor this her 
majesty likewise assmeth all persons, that, as of 
these untruths and falsehoods their was never con¬ 
vention nor accord betwixt her majesty and the 
said earl, nor betwixt him and any her^ninisler?, 
to her majesty’s knowledge, so that there was not 
at all nnv convention or pact, either byword or 
writing, made betwixt, her majesty and the said 
earl for anything, since his last coming into Diis 
realm ; although it is true that some speeches have 
been used by such of the, friends of the prince 
(dames), as are known to be most naturally 
affected, wishing the child under the guard of 
them who now have the charge of him, to he out 
of the danger of his enemies that have already 
murdered his father: but hereof was there never 
any manner of convention or accord.”f 

• A proclamation to be marie on the Hordeis niramsri the trinnriei- 
ous writings published in Scotland, dated January Sind. 15f»9. 
Haynes lm» published the whole in the Jtnrghley l'opeis, fioni a 
minute coiwcted ami inleilmeri by (Yeti. 

+ Burghley Hupei s —Her majesty also denies that there had been 
" any league and intelligence betwixt the Karl of Munay and the Kail 
of Hertford'' The leader will remember II ert.hn d’s unlucky mania ye 
with the Lady Catherine (irey, the representative ot the Sutlolk bn*. 
Though bastardized by Klr/.ubetb, the tvo elnldien of this irally lawful 
matna^e were the neatest ill bUcccfwiou to the English down alter 
VOL. II. 


In the pass or safe conduct to the Lord Wardens 
of the Marches for the Earl of Murray the queen 
says,—“Whereas the said earl, and other noble¬ 
men and gentlemen of Scotland, came into this 
our realm upon our request and by our safe conduct 
for their entry and departure, we let you know 
that we have licensed him, and them all, with tbsir 
trains, to return into Scotland, there to continue in 
their former estates. Wherefore, they, doubting 
of some impediment to them or to their train, near 
to our Borders, as well on this side as somewhat 
beyond the same, have required of us that von, 
our wardens, especially of our East and Middle 
Marches, should procure and give, them assistance, 
and conduct, for the avoiding of the [attempt, of their 
contraries; w hereunto we have agreed, considering 
otherw ise it shall touch us in honour if they should 
receive any loss, coming, as they have done, upon 
our requests.” She tlien^arders the wardens to 
see the said earl and *all his company safely 
escorted from Newcastle to the hounds of Scotland, 
and, if necessary, to see them conducted somewhat 
farther within their own limits, aiding them 
against all their enemies,—by which were meant 
all the friends of the captive queen, who were still 
very numerous on some parts ol the. borders, and 
who, in’all probability, would have^yinle Murray’s 
journey a very rough one if it had not been for this 
assistance of English arms.* The wardens wen; 
also commanded to show great respect to the. 
jegenf, and not to suffer any Scotchman to come, 
into England without his pass or special recom¬ 
mendation ; “ and,” it was added, “ because ho hath 
the government of that, realm, and because we 
have hitherto found no matter to move us to dis¬ 
avow the authority wherein we have found him, 
knowing him to he well disposed to maintain jus¬ 
tice and peace betwixt these realms, we would 
have you neither do nor suffer to lie, done any 
milliner of thing prejudicial to his government, but 
generally to further him in all reasonable causes 
during the time we shall allow thereof.”-)- If we 
are to believe, some extraordinary statements which 
were afterwards made upon the. Unite of Norfolk’s 
trial, Murray did not depend wholly upon the 
assistance of Elizabeth, but procured from bis 
sister Mary letters to ber friends in the North, 
both English and ScotdS^ to give up their design 
of setting upon him, and to pemiit his peaceable, 
return to Edinburgh ; Murray having, according 
to this showing, entered fully into the Duke of 

Mmij . In the loiter winch w .is intercepted b\ Klr/.abcth, and sent to 
Mutiny, the captive queen tells her friends ill Sent land tb.it “llieie Iwk 
been league and intelligence betwixt the Kail of Mun.i) and the Kail 
•ol Hertford, vlu> should mam one ot Seeietary (anils duughtois. 
• • • . by the which lippeuiii" the'said Karl ol Mtmay and 

llnitfnrri should meet arid loitify one anotliei m the sun essjou, whub 
muh of them pietends on his own side; that is to sa\, the Karl of 
Munay on the side of my realm, by iciison ol the said legitimation, 
and the Karl ol’ Hertford on tin* side of Kurland, because of umqw brio 
I Dune Cutheiine, on whom he begat two bairns, so they will be both 
bent to my son’s death *’ 

* The enemies <»f Munav weie not confined to the Holders. At this 
very moment Lord Huusdon, who was at fierwu K, wiote to (Y< il that 
there was great stii in all parts ot Scotland.-—that Scotland was all in 
arms,—that the Hepburns and Hamilton* weie besieging towns,—that, 
the Earl of Huntley had (fathered seven oi eight thousand men for 
Queen Marv, and meant to call a new parliament at (ilasgow. 

t Bmghlcy I’ajteru. 
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Norfolk’s project, for marrying Mary. Hut we 
think one ]mit, of the story disproved hv an inter¬ 
cepted letter written hv the captive queen to her 
subjects in Scotland, and calling upon them to 
assemble and resist the regent. to the best of their 
might, and to do all the evil they could to the said 
rebels, and to stop their returning home if it were 
possible.* Another story, stating that the regent 
was threatened with an attack on his passage 
through the northern counties of England by the 
Karl of' Northumberland, the Nortons, and other 
Catholics, seems also to lie disproved by a letter 
written from Berwick on the last day of January 
by Murray, who says that he has had a safe and 
quiet journey, and that he had been so well and 
substantially convoyed by her majesty’s wardens, 
and especially hv my Lord Hunsdon, that it was 
not in the power of any of his adversaries to 
have done him inpiry >u her majesty’s bound'.t 
Kscorted by an Knglisli gtinid, the earl reached 
the city of Edinburgh on the 2nd of Eebruarv,lut'd), 
after <m absence of nearly five months. But before 
lie got there,— before he heroin his journey from 
London,—Elizabeth sent down strict orders to her 
unhappy vice-chamberlain Knollys, and to Lord 
Serope, to move the Queen of Scots with all haste 
i to Tuthurv, a» " place farther in the realm and 
more secure. Mary had protested that she would 
not move farther from the Border except by force; 
and many unnecessary pains were taken to make 
it he believed that no force was used. On the 
1 Mill of January, four days aftei their former order, 
Serope and Knollys were commanded not to permit 
any prison to he about the Queen of Scots, todis- 
suade her from this journey. On the very same 
day Elizabeth herself sent orders to the vice- 
president of York and to the sheriff of Derby to 
appoint certain gentlemen to attend on the Lord 
Serope and Mr. Vice-( 'hamberlum, for conducting 
the Quern of Scots ; and they were furnished with 
a list of the names of gentlemen in Yorkshire and 
I)eih\shire, who were to the queen’s liking, two 
days alterwaids. It should appear, however, that 
Marv would by no means regard this as being a 
\ nluntary removal on her part; and, on the 20th 
of January, Khzuhrt.li sent her letters from herself, 
in French, to give Igr notice that she must 
remove. J 

• Tin-. inten epted lettei was sent to Mun.i y just :is he was dm the 
point ol leavin;: tin- mint 

-f Uui„'liU , \ 1‘ttpi‘is—Tin* ivy nl wa*- not sp.miur of protrsl allot is 
In' lolls Kli/.uhrth that liolli Iu•;« 1 1. InnK , .mil oil hi Ins pcm*‘t, are, uni 
'hull lie alw ay", bent to tlo hn in.'ijest y st■ i vk i* 'l'liis illegitimate 
Stii.irl subscribes Inmsrll In i majesty s most humble coii-'in, ami ini 
nieuiiifrh after this, then last ago cement, hluiiboth addles ad him as 
“ oni lijfht trusty and Will hi lo\o(l iuumii,” On tin* same day he 
wiote to Set retary (.Veil, telling him, also how liotiontaldy and sub¬ 
stantially he had berncum oyrd thion^h Cnj'luud. lie thanks (Veil 
loj the "real expedition used m fmth-.ettmp. of the queen's majesty’s 
proclamation anenl the untrue repoits published in Scotland ; Imt. lie 
tellh him. then 1 was never greutm invasion t<* he watehtul of Maiy. 

t Hurshley i'aprjs.—" The queen w*as loth to lea\* lioltoti Castle, 
not Mulling to give lortll III speeeli that the tenet ary was her enemy, 
and that she mistrusted, hv tlii« lenuiMm?. he would cause hot to he 
made away ; and that hot flnligei was so much tile moie, luvause tlieie 
was one dwelling vei\ neai 'futhurv, whicli pretemled title in sin ees- 

siou to the mown ol Kmrl.md. meaning the Kail of Huntingdon.’*— 

( Lattei from Nicholas White to Cecil, i 

Hemv Hastings the Karl of Huntnn'don here alluded to, was 
descended on themother’a side hom the Duke of Clmence, brother ol 
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On the 26th of January, in inclement weather, 
without money, or the proper means of transport, 
the Queen of Scots and her attendants, male and 
female, were, obliged to mount some sorry steeds, 
which had been lent to Knollys by the Bishop of 
Durham. The Vice-Chamberlain, it. should ap¬ 
pear, had been reimbursed for the expenses in¬ 
curred on Mary’s journey from Carlisle to Bolton. 
The queen’s friend, Lady Livingstone, was taken 
ill on the road, anti left, behind at Rotherham. 
At Chesterfield the queen herself complained of 
the violent pain of her side to which -lie laid been 
subject ever since the liizzio murder, and also of 
headache, so that the cavalcade was obliged In 
remain at. a gentleman's house near Chcslei field, 
where they had good accommodations, which 
seem to have been wanting in all other pails ol 
the journey. It was not, until the Aid of Eelnuarv 
that the captive queen reached Tittbiiiy Castle, a 
strong place upon the liver Dove, m Statlonlshiie, 
the property of the Lari of Shrewsbury, under 
whose charge she was now placed ; 1 mt the pom 
vice-chambeilaiu Knollys, whose w do had died at 
court without his being allowed to make a jnurnc\ 
to see her, was not lelioved from his ehaige, being 
joined in euniimssion under the earl. 

Elizabeth was soon made to leel that, in r< - 
solving to keep Mary in captivity m the heart of 
England, site had done that which east a tin eat¬ 
en mg cloud out her own lilirrU and greatness, and 
deprived her of her peace of mind : in tact, for many' 
years she was incessantIv haunted with the tears 
of plots, escapes, and blood v retaliation ; no castle, 
seemed strong enough, no keepers sure enough, 
for her hated rival, who, in many respects, had 
heroine more dangerous to her than evci. 1’ioni 
time to time, these jealousies and apprehensions 
were stirred up by zealous protestimls and the 
friends of Cecil. On the. 2filh of Kcliruarv Mr. 
Nicholas White, who afterwards became master of 
the rolls in Ireland, paid a visit, to Tut bury Castle, 
and reported his observations to his friend or 
patron the secretary. Mary, he says, heard the 

Cdward l V> Thonjjh apparently a poor civ.tlnn*. hi* li.nl not e-raped 
Kli/iilirf It'*- jealousy anil Mispn tolls. In Apiil, 1 ;><>,'{, six pais hrtoie 
M,ir\ became In*, nei-'lilioni at Tullmiy, \\ c hint him line bemoantii" 
lii.N fate‘to Ihc Kail of Kenestn : I inn -otry lh.it my pirseut 

disease is such as theie aro left im* lint Hirst* two icmedics, ritliri In 
swaJJow up those hillri pills latch in enrd, ol to make you a paif 11 i*i 
of my ”i id's, tlirrrhy someth ini' to ease .i wounded limit. Atm\ wile's 
lint briuj' nl mint, to do Inn duly us became hri, it pleased lu*i 
inujr.siy to L r| '<‘ hri n pi11 n nip, especially entircimii" lli\ rll, 
wheieby 1 prirrivr sin* hath some jealous conceit of me, unci, as I can 
liiiak’Un-, of late dn'Csted How f.u l !ia\c hern aIwans lioni com citing 
an\ j/routness of myself, nay. how re,ul\ I ha\c hern always to slum 
I applauses, bolh by my continual low sail and my c.nu,|0|*, 1 do assuie 
( myself is best kiiown to >0111 hudship ami tin* n*st of niv ncaicst 
f:lends; if not. mine own conscience ahull best eleai me from any 
such folly. Alas, what eon id I hope to efleet in the gicutest hopes I 
mil'llt inmginr to hnv<* in fin* ohiaiuin^ the least likelihood of lh.it, 
height ? Will a whole eommouwealth depruo thrniBclvos of so mutiv 
blessings patently enjoyed, loi a fiituie hope uneeilaili, in favom of 
one interior to mans others, both in debtee, and any piineely quality ? 
Will they forsake a prince, both for excellent qualities, and iau* 
\irlues of natiue, and of tfie.it hopes of an inestimable blessing by 
her princely issue? No, no, I cannot be persuaded they would, it 1 
should lie so foolishly wirked to desiie it, oj that my mind were so 
ambitiously inclined I hope her majesty will be peisiiaded of hettei 
things iu me. and east this conceit behind hri ; and that a foolish book, 
foolishly written, shall not lie able to possess her piineely inclination 
with so bad a conceit of her faithful servant, who desires not to Inc 
but to see her happy .’’—llarUuncke State Iltpers. 
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English service with a Look of the Psalms, in 
English, in her hand ; she was also learning the. 
English Ianona^e, and Mr. Vice-Chamberlain was 
her good sclioolmaster therein. “I asked her,” 
continues White, “ how she liked her change of 
air?” She said, if it might have, pleased her 
good sister to let her remain where she w as, she 
would not have removed for change of air this 
time of the year; hut she was the better contented 
therewith, because she was tome so much the 
nearer to her good sister, whom she desired to see 
above^dl things, if it. might please her to grant the 
same. I told tier grace, that, although she had not. 
the actual, yet she had always the elfeetual, pre¬ 
sence ol the queen’s majesty, by her great bounty 
and kindness -who, in the opinion of us abroad in 
the win Id, did every way perform towards her the 
oilier of a clarions princess, a natural kinswoman, 
a loving sister, and a laifhful friend; and how 
much she had lo thank God that, after the passing 
oi so manv perils, she was safely arrived into such 
a realm, as whrte all we of the Common sort 
deemed she had good cause, through the goodness 
ol the queen's ma|cs!y, to think herself rather 
prince-like, entertained, than hardly restrained of 
any thing that was lit for her grace’s estate.” At 
this moment \\ lute knew very well that this 
loving sister and faithful fuel id sorely begrudged 
every sixpence that was spent for the captive ; 
and that, but for the generosity of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, Marv would have been in want of 
the commonest necessaries. lie then gircs an 
account to Cecil of a canting preachment about 
godliness which he made to the prisoner, and 
which, he sins, she very gently accepted. lie 
was too good a courtier to be over eloquent in 
prawe of Mary’s beauty and grace; he says, how- 
cvei—and his words merit paitieular attention— 
“If I might give advice, there should he very few 
subjects in tins land have access to, or conference 
Will), this lady; for, beside that she is a goodly 
peisonage, iiml i/rl, m I ruth, uni row jiarnh/r lo 
our son’ri’ii/it, she hath withal an allimi g grace, 
a prcllv Scottish speech, and a searching wit, 
clouded w ith mildness. Fame might move some 
to relieve her, and glory, joined to gain, might stir 
others to adventure much tor her sake. Then joy 
is a. lively infective sense, and carrieth many per¬ 
suasions to the heart, which rule.th all the rAl. 
Mine own affection, by seeing the queen's majesty 
our sovereign, is doubled, and thereby I guess 
what, sight might work in others.” Si aster White 
slept in the castle, and he was up in the morning 
betimes to espy what, be could ; and he says that 
he “espied two halberd-men without, the castle 
wall, searching under the queen’s bed-chamber 
window ;” but he docs not tell f ecit whether they 
found anything. “My Lord ol Shrewsbury, lie 
says, “is very careful of his charge; but the 
queen overwatclies them all, for it is one of the 
clock at least every night ere she go to bed.” * 
Meanwhile some of Elizabeth’s noblest subjects 

• Burgliley Paper#.* 


wore secretly devising how they might liberate the 
prisoner -—porhajiit how they might revolutionise 
the whole country, and place Marv upon the 
throne of England ; and foreign princes were, 
openly complaining of the English queen’s cruel 
and unseemly treatment ol a crowned head—of 
one who w as as much an independent, princesses 
herself. Hut no foreign power was at the time 
either in a condition or in a disposition to hazaid a 
war with the powerful queen of England for the 
weak and ruined queen of a weak, poor, and dis¬ 
tracted country. To their remonstrances Elizabeth 
replied,_ that they were all labouring undo a 
great mistake—that she was the dear sister of 
Mary, the best, friend she ever had—that, she had 
given her an asylum, when her subjects drove her 
lion; her kingdom and sought her hies—that she 
had been delicately watchful of her reputation, 
and had suppicssyd, andjyas still suppressing, 
documents which would render her inlamous to 
her contemporaries and to all future ages. Nor 
was it till the following year (1 when, for a 

variety of purposes, she began a negotiation with 
France about her own maruage with the jouiig 
duke of Anjou— the greatest farce that ever she 
played oil' in tins way- that Elizabeth conde¬ 
scended to enter into any hntlier .cxj ilnnnl ions of 
her conduct. Then, indeed, she wrote in her own 
way a history of England and Scotland for the. Iasi 
ten rears to her ambassador. Sir Henry Non is-, 
who was to show it lo the Ficnch kina, her good 
lnothcr, and the queen - mother, Galheiine dc’ 
Medici, who, by means of Moulinef, a special 
ambassador, had icqucstcd hei lo treat Marv more 
gently, and as a queen—nav, to sel her nl libcrtv, 
and aid hei in recovering her lealm, with the im- 
tlioi itv due to her.* This long and able doemm lit, 
which beais maiks of the masteily hand of Cecil 
(El izabeth’s. own pen was very roundabout), laid 
down as a fact proved and not to lie disputed,,every 
accusation ever brought bv Morton and liuthven, 
Mm ray and Maitland, against the good fame of 
Man ; lint il also dwell, with still greater em¬ 
phasis, on the inexpiable crime^flT Mary’s as¬ 
suming in her childhood the arms and style of 
England;*) and after all, as Elizabeth could not 
possibly pretend to any right by which she might 
sit as a judge over Iier-f1 , ring sister, the question 
was reduced to one of political expediency, h 
being represented that she kept Mary in close 
prison, lirrau.sc she could not let her go with sal'etv 
to herself ; 

And it must lie allowed that, when this manifesto 
wns sent into France, Elizabeth had many reasons 
for believing her own throne in danger, notwith¬ 
standing a triumph she had then recently obtained 
in the north of England over her Catholic subjects, 
the friends of her rival. Leaving Maiy in her 
prison at Tutbury Castle, we. must now take up 

* Sir Dudley PiUtfes, The Complete Amb-iswidm. &r. 

1 “ She is th’i* pci son 1>\ whom, :m<( Jbi whom enl\,it is iiianiics(]> 
known, tlml <mr kingdom .ind mown was challenged . 1 1 most us soon 
as Almighty Cod called u* hy light tiicieunfo,” .v< —1<I. 
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several important events which occurred previous 
to her committal there. We have had occasion to 
mention more than once the distracted condition of 
the French kingdom : the burning heal of two 
hostile fanaticisms (for the Huguenots were scarcely 
less fanatic than the Catholics) added to the heat 
of jmbition (for the princes and great men on both 
sides were, for the most part, indifferent to the ques¬ 
tion of religion) kept that country in a blaze. In 
15(54 Elizabeth’s friend the I Vinci;'of Comic, was 
disgusted by being refused the post of Lieutenant 
General of the realm, left vacant by the death of 
the King of Navarre; and as the Protestants saw 
that the treaty of peace made in the preceding year 
in order to expel the English from Havre, was not 
kept, and that the Court was revoking the liberty 
of conscience, it was easy fur the prmce to assem¬ 
ble once more a formidable army. But for some 
time the Huguenots were kept in awe in the north 
of France by a large and well disciplined force, 
which the Court had collected to'guard the frontier 
from any violation that might arise out of the dis¬ 
turbed state of the. Netherlands, where the people 
were in open revolt against the Spanish govern¬ 
ment. The discontent in the Netherlands, which 
became in the end another war of religion, was at 
first common to both Protestants and Catholics. 
The industrious and commercial citizens, who had 
grown enormously wealthy under the rule of the 
Dukes of Burgundy notwithstanding their civil dis- 
scnlions, their turbulence, and occasional anarchy, 
saw their prosperity dwindle and waste away as 
soon us the government of their country was trans¬ 
ferred by marriage to the monarchic and despotic 
Spaniards, who began by invading their municipal 
franchises, and whu soon trenched upon every right 
of a free people. Charles V., a native of the 
country, had some sympathy with the people, and 
was too wise to force them at all points; hut when 
Lis dominion fell to his bigoted son Philip II., 
no moderation w as preserved. The nobility were 
insulted, the merchants were robbed by illegal im¬ 
posts, the privileges of the free cities were violated, 
mid every conventional right was declared lobe of 
no weight against the. will of the monarch—the 
anointed ol the Lord, the chosen of heaven. Charles 
was wont to reside a good deal in the country, 
and to surround himself r"ifh the native nobility, 
who followed him in his campaigns and to his 
courts, whether m Spain, in Germany, or in Italy, 
and at each the avenues to honour and profit were, 
open to them ; hut Philip soon turned Ins back on 
the Netherlands forever,and left the nobles to pine 
for the want of the sunshine of a court. And 
while few or no Dutchmen and Belgians could find 
provision or promotion in Spain, Spaniards were 
thrust into almost every olliee m the Netherlands. 
Bench, bar, bishoprics, and the army, were all 
stocked with intrusive and haughty Spaniards. 
The rich abbeys which had hitherto been possessed 
by natives, were dissolved to found bishoprics, and 
these new sees were all given to foreigners. Under 
these circumstances it is not strange that even the 


Catholic clergy of the Netherlands should become 
(HsalFected ; but, to their honour be it. said, this por¬ 
tion of the Roman Church, orthodox as it was, 
abhorred the inquisition, which Philip very soon 
resolved to establish in the country as a completion 
of his benefits to it. It was repealed as loudly by 
the Catholics as by the Protestants that the Flemings 
were struck with horror at the mere name of the 
Inquisition, and that if the tribunal were, esta¬ 
blished among them’industrv and trade would live 
the country—that what might suit Spam and Italy 
was not suitable to Flanders nor to other nations 
of the. north of Europe, who wore naturally more 
inclined to liberty than the people of the. South : 
and some of them who regretted the spiead of 
Protestantism, asked whether it were not better to 
employ mild remedies than lire and swonl. But 
Philip had no taste for mild remedies, and he told 
one of Ins ministers who had vcutuivd to reason 
with him, that lie would rather lose all his king¬ 
doms than possess them with heresy.* A de¬ 
testable tiilmnal, after the'model of that of Spain, 
was therefore established. The powerful Pi nice 
of Orange and the Counts of Egmont and limn 
placed themselves at the head of their country men, 
and a confederacy , in which the Catholics acted 
with the Protestants, was foimed m the spring of 
15(5(5, with the avowed object of putting down this 
Institution, and with the more seeiel design of re¬ 
covering the constitutional rights of the country. 
The Duchess of Parma who governed the pro¬ 
vinces in the name of Philip, and who when left to 
herself had many good qualities, yielded to the 
storm and declared, as Philip’s viceroys m Naples 
had repeatedly been obliged to do, that the In¬ 
quisition should he abolished. At tins point, 
the Catholics and Protestants separated : the 
hitter required not only an exemption from the 
secret tribunal, but liberty to profess and tench 
their own doctrines; the Catholics were quite 
satisfied with what had been done, and were, not 
at all disposed to do more for the rights of con¬ 
science, nor indeed to tolerate any open profession 
of the rcl'tjrmed faith. The Protestants therefore 
met in their places of worship with arms in their 
hands. The preacher preached with his sword 
naked before liim, the congregation, men, women, 
and children, carried arms or bludgeons. Tin: 
recent, the Duchess of Parma, sent lorth an edict 
against all preachers and all congregations of this 
kind,threatening them with rigorous punishment; 
but few or none of the governors of the provinces 
would assist her, and the reformers became bolder 
than ever. In Antwerp and other great trading 
cities, which were crowded with English and 
German Protestants, the people set the regent at 
defiance.t At the same time the country people 
who were out of the reach of the Spanish garrisons, 
not only gave an asylum to the persecuted preachers 
but begun to declare that it was time to ruot pa- 

• Itantivofflio, (Juerru Di Fiandra. 

+ The Duchess of Parma attempted by persuasion to establish a 
Spanish uumson in Antwnp, but tin* magistrates of that city told hei 
that it would never do to mix eoldiers m Uh metchunts, 
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pistry out of the land : and they soon proceeded 
to knock down the churches, to break the images, 
to destroy the pictures, and to do all that had been 
done m other reforming countries. Piesently 
Antwerp became in Catholic eyes a horrible scene 
of impiety and sacrilege. On the feast of the as¬ 
sumption of the Virgin, as the priests wore carrying 
in solemn procession a sculptured image of Mary 
through the streets, nothing was heard hut curses 
against both priests ami imagfe. It was expected 
that the Virgin would have been thrown in the dirt, 
but n£ter great efforts she was carried hack safely 
to her niche m the church. A few days after, 
however, the people stormed the cathedral church, 
which was then one. ol the most, sumptuous in 
Europe and richest in works of ait: having gained 
an entrance they closed all the doors to piovcnt. 
interruption, and they then proceeded to break 
every image of every saint within the building. 
There was a large image of Christ on the cross, 
the work ol a (anions sculptor, which was placed 
high above their heads, but, they threw ropes mum! 
it, pulled it down, and broke it. to atoms. They 
were still more spiteful against painted saints than 
saints m sculpture. Every pictme was cut to 
ribbons. At the same time the altars were over¬ 
turned and smashed. There is no spirit so con¬ 
tagious as that of destruction. From the cathedral 
they proceeded to tile other churches, where they did 
the like, and from the churches they rushed upon 
the convents and lnonastet ies, driving out monks 
and nuns. Tins active campaign against papistry 
lasted from noon till after midnight,, and the tumult 
of Antwerp served like a banner displayed to in¬ 
vite the. other cities to do the same. Only the 
Walloon provinces refused the signal and remained 
devout and tranquil.* Eor a short time, the re¬ 
formers had the Held to themselves, lmt then the 
Duchess of Parma fell upon them with a mixed 
host of Spaniards, French, and Walloons. A 
battle was fought near Antwcp; but the burghers 
and peasants were as vet unequal to a contest with 
regular troops : some were burnt alive in > house to 
which they had tied for refuge, some cyg. to pieces, 
and some drowned in the Scheldt as they were fly¬ 
ing from their pursuers. Then, partly by force and 
partly by stratagem, the regent introduced a strong 
garrison into Antwerp, winch thereupon assumed a 
very orthodox and tranquil bearing. Her scvAitv, 
it, is said, was tempered by clemency, hut her 
master Philip had determined that no clemency 
should he shown to men who were doubly damned 
as heretics and rebels. He recalled the Duchess 
of Parma, and dispatched the famous Duke ol Alva, 
who was as admirable as a military commander as 
he was detestable as a bigot, or a passive instru¬ 
ment to despotism, with an army still more for¬ 
midable from its discipline than from its numbers, 
to restore, obedience and a uniformity of belief in 
the Low Countries. At the approach of Alva, the 
Prince of Orange retreated to his principality of 
Nassau; Egmont and Horn, who stayed ill the hope 
* Bcutivojjlio. 


of justifying their conduct, were east into prison ; 
the rest of the leaders fled to England and Eranee. 
The success of Alva alarmed the Protestants every 
where; in England and m Scotland it east a cloud, 
which was never to he removed, over the fortunes 
of Mary, lmt it was in France that, it excited the 
wildest panic. The Huguenots, who were aliyavs 
a minority, saw that they must lie eiushed, and 
maintained that Alva was specially appointed to 
eairy into effect the secret treaty of Bayonne, for 
the. forcible restoring of all Protestants to the 
obedience of the church. With this coin ictnm the 
Hn guenots resolved to anticipate their enemies. 
The Prince of Cotide renewed an old eoirespond- 
dice with the Prince of Orange, in the Low 
Countries, wiLh the English court, and with otheis 
interested in opposing the Bayonne treaty ; and he, 
with Culigni and other chiefs of the party, hud a 
plot I'm surprising the king—the contemptible and 
wretched Clnules IX.—and all his court at Mmi- 
eeaux. • 

King Charles was saved fimn the hands of hi.- 
Protestant subjects by the fidelity and bravery of 
his Swiss mercenaries. These sturdy foot soldiers 
enclosed him and Ins court in a hollow square, 
tine\v off the Huguenot cavalry at several chaiges, 
and eseoited the king safely to Pans. Elizabeth 
had sent Comic money ami advice ; and it has 
been asserted that she was privy to this plot, and 
that her ambassador, Sir Henry Norris, was deeply 
implicated in its arrangement. Our only doubt 
as to these assertions arises out of a diilieully we 
have in seeing what use, either Elizabeth or her 
minister could he of in such a conspiracy — unless, 
indeed, Norris lent his house, which was snualy 
situated in thesuhnrhs of Paris, to the conspirators 
as a convenient place of meeting.* What is more 
Certain is, that, when the conspiracy failed and the 
Huguenots were driven into an open and despeiale 
war, Cecil instructed Norris to comfort them and 
exhort them to persevere. Charles soon found him- 

* Some lime alter we liiiil Not i is giving .tenuous account lo Cecil 
«tl .1 \ wt paid to him l>\ tin* (|iii’eii m it!it i, I ‘dlmi on* de’ Medici Tin* 
ninli.H'.nlor, willing l'iom Ins suhmhan lesuWfier, s.ivs,—•' She eiiine 
(hiimuli it close into mv gatdeu, whclcof 1 homo advertised, went 
tow ,mls lie), vv licit*, itllei she h.ul perused the close,*—mil ol v\ lot h she 
Inuiitl .1 (hit ii into I lie Itehls, uheteol I have ,t kev, anti Was sunn time 
wont lo pass til.it way into the open lielilh, toi wlllt il commodity I 
J.lthet hue m\ house, uliil took a lease theieot lor \eais, than 

foi any olhei belonging to it.^^-lso to lie out ol the corrupt mi of the 
town, w iiu h smely is sin Ii a, none othei to he comp.tied to 1'ai i',— 
wlm h, »|\ci she had well viewed, she said she much man cited I dm i f 
in 1 hit. tmuhlesome lime he so void of iictghhouis. \\ lieieunto I 
misweieil, that I thought mysell heir undej the king, hrj son’s, pm 
tectum, no less than if I weie in t lie town; Dusting, dso.lti.it then 
e.ue was lilt less of flic* lot her majesty's sake, w hn.se place I Inn* 
hold, than any of them ot my < tiling within the town wheieul sic* 
.'.ml 1 might lie well assured, thus ending tins conveis.ttum toi that 
piescnl. Alh*i in\ negotiation eiuled she again fell into t ills ol my 
house, refpiiied me 1 would come llllo the town, w title hidpilP's ne el 
should bo piovided lor me, and .t \eiv commodious , test some 

inconvenience plow to me l’iom tin* mutinous uiidtitmh . wlm Ii should 
he Ho small glief to hei and the king hel son ; which, smely, tlioiigh d 
shall he gicafei to my hindrance, having mule my pjovision ilcua, 
yet, being by her thus warned, I must lie kneed, il she tetpuit huliu t, 
io tio il — U'nf'ht, Elmthrth and Hct Tones 

We ait* iiu lined to believe that the erafi\ <*atheime dr* Medit i, who 
so attentively examined the premises, did not like the amke-'adni’f, 
back-doors and the wav neioss the fields, and that she wished to h ive 
him within the wall* ot lhuis, to see htttervvli.it he did and who lit 
ipiented him And giving Nonis full mdit lm a deiu ite nose, we 
ran hardly believe that he chose to lodge lumsell m a ddlerent 
maniiei tiom all the othei foieign amha&inuluis lueiely out ol till 
an.viety U> ewe pc* the foul smeih ol Puns. 
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si-1 f shut up in his capital; hut he was liberated, 
or freed from a siege, by the battle of St. Denis, 
in which the Huguenots were defeated. The 
Constable Montmorency, however, was slain, and 
the, king found himself obliged to conclude another 
hollow pacification. In the following spring (15118) 
.'!,()()() l-’reneh 1’rotcstants crossed the northern 
frontier, to join the Prince of Orange, who had 
taken the Held against the Spaniards. In the 
mouth of .Tune the Prince of Orange was obliged 
to retreat before the Duke of Alva ; hut. in August 
he re-appeared with ‘20,000 men. Alva, who was 
as cool in war as he was hot in religion, skilfully 
avoided a battle with this superior force, and 
nnum-uvied in such a maimer as to exhaust the 
strength, spirits, and resources of the Piotcstants, 
without exposing himself to anv attack. At 
the end of the campaign, the Prince of Orange 
was obliged to recross the Rhine, and disband 
what, remained of Ins army. These Protestant 
troops had been in a good lneastme raised by Kng- 
lisli money, secretly supplied by Fdi/.abclli, who at 
the same tune was at peace with Philip, and in 
public took care to proclaim her respect for the 
Spanish monarch, and her dislike of all rebellions ; 
nor did she lelax her clVorts, or despair of success 
to the iusiiigents, either in the Netlieilands or in 
France. Thf? government of the latter country 
had given, in the preceding year, what might, have 
been considered a provocation to war, but she and 
Cecil were determined to have no n/ini war. 
When, at the expiration of the term lived bv the 
treaty of Catena Cambresis, Sir Ilcnrv Norris de¬ 
manded the restitution of Calais, the French chan¬ 
cellor quoted ail article of the treaty, by which 
Kliznbetli was to forfeit all claim to that town if 
she committed hostilities upon France ; and fur¬ 
ther told Norris that, as she had taken possession 
of Havre, she had brought herself within the scope 
of that clause. But us Kli/.abeth had never ex¬ 
pected the restitution, she suffered no disappoint¬ 
ment; and without recognising the justice of the 
rea-ons assigned, she waited events, omitting, as 
we have seen, r„ opportunity of giving support and 
encouragement to the insurgent Huguenots in 
France. 

in l. r .<;7 Fli/.abelh had entered anew into ma¬ 
trimonial negotiations. Ik.' old suitor the Arch¬ 
duke Charles wrote Ik r a very flattering letter, 
and, though she bad not the most, distant intention 
of marrying him, she dispatched the Karl of Sussex 
oil a solemn embassy to Vienna. There were two 
particular obstacles to be overcome;—the queen 
would marry none without sight of his person 
beforehand, and without his agreeing to adopt her 
own religion.* Sussex, who was anxious for the 
match, attempted to obviate both these diffi¬ 
culties.t He assured her majesty that his high¬ 
ness the archduke was a tall and proper man ; his 

* There are «evornl letters of Cecil to this effect in the Hurdwieke 
.uni llurghley Kapurs, the Collection of Kills. K.c 

f More than a year before Cecil lnfoimnl bis friend Sir Thomas 
Smith, that "the whole nobility of Kllghind favomod tins muteh \ery 
uoiili;” and that *' myLoidol Leicester hath behaved himself very 
wisely to allow of it.”—lillis. 
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hair and heard of a light auburn; his fare well 
proportioned, amiable, and of a good complexion, 
without show of redness or over paleness; his 
countenance and speech cheerful, very courteous, 
and not without some state ; his body well shaped, 
without deformity or blemish ; his hands very good 
and fair; his legs clean, well piopoitinned, and of 
sufficient bigness for Ins stature; ins loot as good 
us may be.* lie assures her majesty, upon his 
duty, that, lie finds not one deformity, nus-slmpc, 
or anything to he noted worthy disliking in the 
archduke’s whole person ; but, eoutiai iwise..thal 
Ins whole shape is good and lit to be liked in all 
inspects, and such as is rarely to lie found in a 
prince of his quality. Then, for liis accomplish¬ 
ments,—liis Inclines* speaks, besides Ins natural 
language of Dutch (that is, German), Spanish and 
Italian, and, us he, the. ainliassudoi, had hcanl, 
Latin also. “He hath some liudcisituidiiig in 
astronomy and cosniogiaphy, and tuketli pleasuie 
in clocks that set forth the couise ot the planets. 
He also rides well, managing bis horse and keep¬ 
ing a seat not to be amended. He deliglitetb 
much in limiting, riding, hawking, exiinse ol 
feats of arms, and bearing of music, whcieol lu¬ 
ll,ith very good.” Altei mentioning tin* counties be 
holds in iijuinai/r, and stating that, lie may tide, 
without entering into any other man’s temt.naes, 
near three hundred miles, Sussex exclaims— 
“ Surely he is a great, piinee m subjects, territo¬ 
ries, and revenues ; and livetli in great lion.inl¬ 
and state, with such a court as he that seetli it will 
sav is fit for a great prince !”f 

The matrimonial liegotialm, who had been de¬ 
ceived by his mistress and by Ins own eugenic-s 
for the marriage, assured the archduke tint} Kliy.n- 
betli did not now mean a lingering entertaining of 
the matter, but a direct proceeding to bung it to 
a good cml.nwitli a determination to consummate 
the marriage if conveniently she might,; that she 
was free to niairy where God should put it in her 
heart to like ; that she had given no grateful car 
to"any motion of marriage but to tins, although 
she had received sundry great oilers from otheis. 
The archduke said, that he had heaid so much ot 
Kli/.abeth’s not meaning to marry as might, give 
him cause to suspect the worst; lint he was, or 
pretended to he, satisfied with Sussex’s assurance, 
and*- putting off liis cap, he said he would honour, 
love, and serve her majesty all the days ol liis life, 
provided only she would hear with him for Ids 
conscience; but when Sussex hinted that he (the 
archduke) -was only temporising in matters of reli¬ 
gion, and might be expected to change his faith, 
“in order to settle in this marriage,” the. Austnan 
prince honourably and frankly informed lnm that 

• ledge's llliihtr.ilmu', of Kuj*. Ilisj.—If should appeal Umt her 
maieMv was very fond of .1 good leg mid foot, mid th.il her cumiu-is 
took Leieeider as tlu* model of what would please her. S11 Henry 
(mbhniii, who aeenmpnuied the Karl of Sussex, wntes to flu.* giave 
(Veil from Vienna,—“As I did see him (the ernpeioi) stand. mo 
thought ho was of tlio earl's height, very well shaped, esproi.ilh In-, 
log and foot.” Tlu* empeior’s son the aiohduke, was not vet at ctunl, 
but ('td)hmn says, “ The lame is great 111 liis praises, and 1 hope soon 

to be ocuhtns trsti s to my better oonteutation.The ohiofosl of the 

lusty young gentlemen lie with lam ”—liurghley Papers, 

t Lodge’s Illustrations, 
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lie wus mistaken—that his ancestors hail always 
held the religion which lie held—that, he knew 
nothing of aiiv other religion, and therefore could 
have no mind to change. And then he asked, 
how the <|iieen could like him in any other thing, 
if lie should he so light, in changing of his con¬ 
science.* 'Flic archduke afterwards wrote letters 
to Elizabeth herself, to stipulate lor the liberty of 
hearing mass ill England, in a piivnte room of the 
palace, at, which none hut him*ctf and 1 1 is servants 
should attend—consenting to aceonipanv the queen 
to tln^Pmtestmit church regularly, and even to in¬ 
termit for a time the cxeicise of his own religion, 
if any serious disputes should aiise thereupon, 
lint Klizahcth now fell hack upon the fears and 
the strong religious feelings of her Protestant sub¬ 
jects, protesting to the Austrian that they would 
never toleiate a Catholic prince, and pointing out. 
to them how difficult it was for her to find a suit¬ 
able husband ; and there is little, doubt that, the 
majority nl the. people were more content, to see. 
hi 1 leiunin single than to see her mairv a Ca¬ 
tholic The tiea.lv was earned on for years; 
hut soon idler the aiehduke found a less difficult, 
bride in the daughter of Albeit Duke of Bavaria. 

The queen ought certainly to have kept a liiatri- 
nioiii.il secretary, for all these interminable nego¬ 
tiation-, added to the weight ol his other bushess, 
nearly proved too much for Secretary (feed, w Im 
was constantly praying to the Lord to deliver him i 
Imm them. But this gieat statesman was also 


made to lake part m all manner of court trutiixu- ] 
in's and female eapiiees. On one occasion he 
w i lies in horror to Sir Thomas Smith—“ Here is 
an unhappy ehanee, and nionslt mis ! The serjeant 
porter, being the biggest gentleman in tins court, 
hath man ted seciclly the Daily Mary <irev, the 
lea-1 i.t all the court. They are Committed to 
several prisons ; the oll’cncc is very gri’at ! ” 'fills 
Imth M.irv (irev was youngest sister of the un- 
liirtunate Daily .lane, and the more unfortunate 
Daily Oalherifjj—one of the hated line of Suffolk, 
for Kliyahct.il haled all who stood near in the suc¬ 
cession. It is said bv a quaint old jvrlter, that 
the little Daily Mary, “ frighted with the infelicity 
of het two elder sisters, forgot her honour to re¬ 
member her satetv, and married one whom she 
could love and none need fear-—Martin Kays of 
Kent, Bsquin— who was a judge at. court 
only of doubtful easts at dice, being serjeant- 
por’ter).”t The obscurity of this match did not 
disann Kli'/.ahetli’s resentment, though it. tended 
to lower and weaken the Suflolk line. She kept 
both husband and wife in prison, and separate, so 
that there were no children fm her to bastardise by 
lliis marriage. The Daily Mary wrote, penitent, 
letters to the queen and Cecil, telling them that 
she desired rather death than to he any longer 
without so great a jewel as her majesty’s favour; 
hut they were of no avail, and she lennuucd either 
tn close ptison, or in ward in gentlemen’s houses, 

• Lotlgf.—All llm matter, with more particular, m ronDuncil in 
Jeltoi-> wntten by the ambassador Sussex to Elizabeth heiself. 

■f Fullci, Woithiea (.toicetfteulurc). ; 


where her maintenance cost the queen nothing, till 
her ileatli, which happened thirteen years alter. 
This high exercise of the prerogative, and the re¬ 
membrance of the misfortunes* and persecutions of 
the Daily Catherine, failed to excite any stirring 
indignation. The annalists have thought the tail 
serjeant-porter unworthy of much notice, and we 
are not informed w hat, became of Into. 

But intrigues for a much more obnoxious mar¬ 
riage—that, of the Duke of Norfolk with the tjuccn 
of Scot.-were now in full activity. In that dis¬ 

honourable age it. was a common piaeliec (as it 
lias been ill some later times) for people to enter 
into plots for the sole purpose of betraying them 
to tiie government, and reaping a suitable reward. 
There were too many engaged m the present, 
scheme to allow of any hope, of secrecy. Even 
bcfoie Murtav had returned lo Sentland, or Q need 
Mary had been removed to Tullmrv Castle, Eliza¬ 
beth had alternately reproached and tempted the 
Duke of Noriolk,»w ho assured her, that if there 
had been a talk of his inan e mg the Scottish queen 
the project had not oiigmated with hint; and had 
never met his wishes. “ But,” said lho artful 
Elizabeth, “ though you now mtslike ol it, yet mu 
may perease he induced to like of it for the benefit, 
ol the 1 calm, find for mine own security.” The 
duke replied, “that no leason could Timec him to 
like of her, that hath been a competitor to the 
crown; and it her majesty would move him 
thereto, he would latliei be committed to the 
Towel, for lie meant never to niatrv Willi such a 
person where lie could not he sine ol his pillow.”* 
'fins allusion to the fate of Diirnlev gratified I lie 
queen, and she accepted Norfolk's excuses. But 
it is said that only a day or two alter his making 
this protestation, the duke conferred in secret, in 
the park at I lampion Court, with the Dari of 
iUitrrav, and then with tin- Bishop of Ross and 
Maitland of Eethington, when he agieeil that if 
Man could he restored to her liberty and her 
throne lie would marry her; they, on the other 
hand, assuring linn, that such a nobleman as him¬ 
self, courteous, wealthy, and a llffTrslniit, could 
not fad of restoring tranquillity to Scotland, and 
liiainhiiiiing peace Hilda ported understanding be¬ 
tween tlie two countries. Nut folk must, have been 
far gone in fatuity wtiw? lie fancied that Murray 
was anxious lo restore his sister, if lie could null/ 
secuie for her a Protestant husband, well regarded 
at the English court ; or, indeed, when he entered 
upon any intrigue with such consummate niaster.- 
as Murray and Dctluugtou. It should appeal, 
however, that, Norfolk did not commit liunsrlt \eiy 
seriously until he. was propelled bv the insidious 
favourite. Leicester, by the Earls of Arundel and 
Pembroke, and by Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, the 
experienced diplomatist and plotter, wfio had sud¬ 
denly coalesced with Leicester, in the hope of 
throwing Cecil into the Tower, and changing that 
minister’s system for one that would more pioniotc 
his own interests. Throgmorton and Leicester 
were, in effect, the. roost active in pressing the 

* ljur^hle) Papers. 
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match; lnit Norfolk turned round suddenly, Heins; 
probably startled at the danger, and recommended 
Leicester himself, who had formerly hecn pro¬ 
posed to Mary by Elizabeth, to marry (he captive 
queen. Leicester adroitly declined the honour. 
Norfolk then put forward his own brother, the 
Lop], llenry Howard, but he also was afraid. 

At, last the duke agreed to be the husband, and 
then a letter, subscribed by the Earls of Leicester, 
Arundel, and Pembroke, and the Lord Lumley, 
was privately addicssed to Mary in her prison,urg¬ 
ing her to consent to the marriage, hut requiring 
her at the same time “to relinquish all such claims 
as had been made by her to the prejudice of the 
queen’s majesty ; and that religion might he sta- 
blishcd both in Scotland and England j and that 
the league of France might he dissolved, and a 
league made betwixt England and Scotland ; and 
that the government of Scotland might he to the 
eontentation of the Queen of England.” * And 
the Duke of Norfolk is said to hive assured as well 
the Scottish queen as the Lords who subscribed 
this letter, that unless these articles were agreed to, 
he would have nothing to do with the mallei. 
Leicester and the othcis nssuicd him that if Mary 
would agree to the articles, then Ihei/ would “ he 
a means to the queen’s majesty to like of the mar¬ 
riage. ”f Norfolk and his friends said afterwards, 
that they had assured themselves, from the letter 
being v'ritlrn hi/ I hr Km / of Lriee\ler, there would 
he. nothing in it “hut for the queen’s majesty’s se¬ 
curity. ”J 

Mary was ready to do a areal deal in order to 
open her prison gates, but she demurred at this 
proposal, stating that the previous consent of Eliza¬ 
beth was necessary, and that nU hrr rit/iimifirt /mil, 
in offer !, m i ten out of hrr \i.\tr i /’\ irrath at her 
miirniii/r iritli Dnrn/n/. The Lords, however, 
naturally thought that it would not he difficult to 
overcome her objections; and Norfolk in his own 
name, wrote letters to the fair captive as a lover 
and liberator. These letters were conveyed to the 
queen by the Bishop of lloss. lie was tme. to Ins 
trust, Imt NoT'.'-’k had admitted into the secret 
Wood, the agent of the Regent, Murray (who ear¬ 
ned on the farce), and this Wood soon put him¬ 
self in direct communication either with Elizabeth 
or Cecil, or probably with* both. The consent of 
the French and Spanish Courts to the match was 
asked through their ambassadors: every thing 
seemed to favour the project and flatter the, ambi¬ 
tion ol Norfolk. Many of the, principal nobility 
of England encouraged lmn, and none remonstrated, 
save the. Earl of Sussex, who saw clearly the real 
origin of the plot, and the, ruin it would bring upon 
his friend the Duke. Sussex wrote to Cecil, re¬ 
gretting the great coldness w hich he had observed 
between hint and the Duke of Norfolk ; a feeling 
which, he says, must have had its origin in 
misrepresentations and the, ill offices of their ene¬ 
mies—of men who were, eager to profit by their 
dissensions and ruin them both ; and he implores 

• JBurghley Supers., 11U. J id. 
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(he secretary to come to a full and fair explanation' 
with the duke himself, in whom lie. will find 
“ honour, truth, wisdom, and plainness.”* This 
letter, as Sussex flattered himself, was the means 
of reconciling the secretary and the duke. Nor¬ 
folk, on the faith of promises pledged, was fool 
enough to expect that the Earl of Murray would 
now approve the articles of marriage, and charge 
Maitland to open the subject to her Majesty of 
England. ‘ 

The regent pretended to recommend his sister’s 
liberation to a Scottish parliament which lie had 
assembled; but, at. the same time, he was taking 
all the measures in his power to keep her a closer 
prisoner in England than ever. Here Maitland 
and he quarreled ; for the astute secretary, dissa¬ 
tisfied with Murray’s government, and full of his 
grand state intrigue, which embraced England as 
well as Scotland, was now move anxious for the 
restoration of Mary, than he had been two veins 
before for her deprivation. But Maitland, for the 
moment, was overmatched, and, fearing for lus 
life, and cursing what he called the double dealing 
and perfidy of Murray, he fled from Edmhuigh to 
seek an asylum in the mountains of the ninth. 
In the month of August, Elizabeth and her court 
being at Karnham, and the Duke of Norfolk being 
in attendance on her, there suddenly arose a whis¬ 
pering among the ladies of the. eouit, “ who,” as 
Camden saith, “ have, much sauacily in smelling 
out amatory matters,” that the Queen of Scots and 
the. duke were privately contracted to each other. 
We would not. lightly call in doubt the sagacity 
or good scent of court ladies, lmt there is pretty 
good evidence to show that Wood had kept Eliza¬ 
beth duly informed, and that the Regent Murray 
at this time had sent an envoy to her to relate 
what had passed m the Scottish parliament., and 
to assure her that the Scots would not consent to 
the restitution of his sister upon any condition. 
Elizabeth took the imprudent Duke of Norfolk to 
(line with her: she was courteous as usual; hut, 
when she rose from table—still, however, “ with¬ 
out any show of displeasure”—she hade him “ he 
very careful on what pillow he rested Ins head.”f 
The court then proceeded to Titchlield, where the, 
Earl of Leicester found it convenient to fall very 
sick—sick,' it was said, unto death 1 Alarmed—• 
and',’ as it, is generally represented, still amorous— 
Elizabeth flew to the bedside of her unworthy 
favourite, who, with many sighs and tears, bceau 
to disclose every particular of the plot into which 
he hail inveigled Norfolk. Leicester rc.reived a 
fond pardon, Norfolk a severe reprimand. The 
duke protested that, he had never meant ill to her 
majesty, and readily promised to let, the project 
drop. But Elizabeth could not conceal her anger 
against him, and Leicester, who was soon up and 
well, began to treat him rudely. The duke, upon 
this, left the queen, promising to return within a 
week; but, after paying a short visit to London, 

• Ijodgo'ft IlliitifruiioriK. 
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lie went into Norfolk, and fixed himself at his 
great house of Keiiiiinghall. At the same time, 
tlie earls of Arundel and Pembroke, who had 
signed the letter which Leicester had written to 
Mary, withdrew from court. Upon this the queen 
became greatly alarmed, expecting that, some 
serious insurrection, with the object of liberating 
the Queen of Scots, was about to hurst forth. She 
caused letters to lie written to persons “sound in 
religion” and powerful in sevcnfl counties,exhorting 
them to he upon their gtund, to arrest all breeders 
of section, and to take care that the justices of the 
peace were active m the discharge of their duty.* 
At the same time the. Kail of Huntingdon and the 
Viscount Hereford were joined in commission with 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, “to prevent the departure 
and escape out of the realm” of Queen Mary, 
which, it was said, “could not he hut. both perilous 
and very dishonourable to us and our realm.” The 
Earl ol Huntingdon and the viscount were com¬ 
manded always to he in readiness with such com¬ 
pany, especially of horsemen, as thrv shall think 
themselves to he well ussmed off Urgent requi¬ 
sitions were sent to Knmmghall for the immediate 
appearance of the duke at court; and it should 
appear that the government suspected that he was 
arming Ins friends and retainers.j 

While the matrimonial intrigue had been in 
progress, one Paris, a Frenchman, commonly called 
French 1’aris, was apprehended m Scotland on a 
charge of being actively conce rned in the Darnley 
murder. Here seemed to be an opportunity of 
fixing the guilt oil Mary more directly and con¬ 
vincingly than the letters of the silver box had 
done; and Elizabeth sent down to Murray to 
request, or command, that the prisoner should he 
delivered up to her. [It was quite clear that, 
Iri/al/i/, she had nothing to do with this mam] 
Hut Murray replied that French Paristtas already 
executed. This hurried execution has been justly 
assumed as a circumstance easting much doubt on 
the nature of the Frenchman’s confessions. If 
Paris had been reallv disposed to make such im¬ 
portant revelations his life ought to have,.been pre¬ 
served, in order that lie might deliver his evidence, 
if not before Queen Elizabeth, at least, before a 
Scottish parliament or court of law ; and Mary the 
accused, or her advocates, ought to have had Uic 

* Iturjfhlpy Capers.—Tlu' preamble to lliis eircnlnr is rimim-. 

'• VVhru* it is likely that you may Ihmi* how the Duke ol Norfolk is 
^oue of late lrorn Loudon to Kenmiujliall ( which, by Ins letters to us, 
is sinuilietl to be upon I'eai of the queen’s majesty’s displt'aMite)." heie 
he :noweth Hint lie will remain a kolhful subject (.anil mi we lieaitily 
wish and trust lie will, oonsidmnj: there is no other e.mse) ; yet, tor 
that we are not i^noiant what niehiutiou their is in evil disposed 
prisons to take occasion upon small tu.ilteis to move seditious binils, 
we have thought tfood to signify unto you that her majestv hath not 
meant anywise towards the said Duke of iSoilblk any manner of 
thing to him offensive; but only, upon bis coming to the wind, to uu- 
< lei stand the truth of a certain matter that lmtli been moved to him 
for a maniago with the Queen of Sects, which her majesty nowise 
doth allow ; and so to have let him understand her resolute detei ini¬ 
tiation at this present, when her whole council should have been heto 
assembled by her order.” 

t Hurjihlev Papers. 

t Norfolk told Cecil, by letter, that he was ill of a fever and ague ; 
hut tin; hot and cold was of a moral kind, lie was told to come, his 
“ uj»ne notwithstanding” lint only a week belbie he came Kh/.abetli 
wioletoher “ rijjlit trusty and entnely beloved cousin and conn* 
sellor.” that his fetus were without cause.—Duighley 1 'apers. 
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opportunity of cro?s - examining the prisoner. 
There was no urgent motive of fear of a lescuo or 
of any other kind to prevent his lying for a while 
in prison. Paris was only a page or footman ; lie 
was well ironed (he had been lonnnih'J before); 
and his life was at all times in their hands. In 
short, to n>e. the winds of a wnter who was ip- 
stantlv struck with the parallel case furnished by 
Shakspeaie, “The fact of having put Pans in¬ 
stantly to death, with every other person connected 
with the murder, resembles the act of the usurper 
in the play, who stabs the winders of Duncan, 
lest a public examination should produce other 
sentiments in the minds of the judges than those 
which he who really committed the crime desired 
should lie inferred.”* Instead of French Paris, the 
regent sent, the English queen two depositions which 
the prisoner iras stud to have made before his triai. 
We need not stop to impure whether they were 
made hefori' tort me. In those (lavs /ronim/ and 
hrniirnliiii) were ramplcd together,— that is, in all 
such eases the prisoner was put to the nick as soon 
as lie was canaht. This was the pi act ice in mure 
enlightened England,— m cveiy Christum country, 
—and of itselt it is enough to east a doubt on all 
Confession?,, when they are unsupported bv other 
evidence. Hut tlnse very depositions dillered. 
In the fust, Maitland of Lethingtoh*vv<ts clanged 
as the original routiner of the plot for murdering; 
Darnlev; the earls of Aigvle and Huntley, with 
Hal lour, were set down as accomplices m the 
munlcr ; and the earls of Morion, Rutliven, and 
Lindsay as the abet tins and siippoiters of Hi it h well. 
Here there was no mention ot the queen ; hut 111 
the second deposition it was inserted that Mary had 
been j 11 ivy and assenting. Maitland, it. will be 
remembered, was at this moment a fugitive tiom 
the wrath of the regent, who had lesolved to destroy 
Inin, well knowing that nothing hut death could 
prevent the Maelnavelli of (Scotland bum intriguing 
and nnuncuvimg, and tearing lest his intrigues 
might drive him hum the lcgeiicv. The most 
cunning men have momentary fits of credulity. 
Maitland was made to believe tlinfcifTe regent was 
desirous of a reconciliation with him : he went, to 
Stirling, where Muriay welcomed him by putting 
him under arrest, and naming a day for his tiitd. 
Then, counting upon ti?prisoner’s fears, he urged 
him to become the open accuser to Elizabeth of 
the Duke of Norfolk, and of others, their common 
friends, in England. Hut tins Maitland, who 
seems to have been in no fear at all, dally refused ; 
and on the day appointed for his trial the secre¬ 
tary’s friends assembled in such numbers that 
Murray was fain to put oil'the process for an inde¬ 
terminate period.t Hut the. work must he done; 
and now Murray himself undcilook the odious 
office of informer, and forwarded all the Duke 
of Norfolk’s letters to the English queen, humbly 
protesting that be had not devised the project, 
and that he would never have given his feigned 
assent to it had it not been to preserve his own 
* Walter Sco'.t, IIibtory of ScwllauJ. t Laui}».—•(Jhairnet*. 
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life. When this evidence, was in Elizabeth's 
hands, or when it was promised her, she again 
invited the Duke of Norfolk to court; and this 
nobleman, trusting that her auger had cooled, at 
last obeyed the summons, and set out from Ken- 
ninghali. At St. Alban's, on the 2nd of October, 
«1'P. '•'as met by Edward Fitzgarrctt, a gentleman of 
the court, who attached him, and conveyed him to 
the house of Mr. Wentworth, near Windsor.* On 
the Stth ot October the duke was hromdit up to 
London and committed to the Tower, being con¬ 
ducted by Sir Francis Knollvs. On the lltli of 
the same month the Bishop of Ross, who in vain 
pleaded his privilege as the agent and ambassador 
of a crowned head,—the helpless prisoner Alary,— 
was sharply examined at Windsor, and then com¬ 
mitted to prison. At the same time the Lord 
Ln in ley and some others ot less note were placed 
under arrest; “and the queen's majesty willed the 
Earl of Arundel and my Lord of I’em broke to 
keep their lodgings, fur that they wire privy of 
this marriage intended, and did not reveal it to her 

majesty.And my Lord Luinley was also 

restrained. 

The alarm of the English Protestant court was 
the greater on account of the successes which had 
recently utt^jd 'd the Catholic arms on the con¬ 
tinent, notwithstanding the encouragement and 
assistance sent to the French Huguenots by Eliza¬ 
beth, who, of late, had permitted niiniv of her sub¬ 
jects—some zealous lor religion, some anxious to 
learn the art of war on tented fields—to pass over 
to France, where they fought along with Comic and 
Coligui, but of course not under English colours, 
for then queen was at this moment maintaining a 
very friendly correspondence with Catherine de' 
Medici. Among these volunteers was a youth 
who afterwards rose to fame. “ They Were’ all,” 
says Dc Thou, “ a gallant company, nobly mounted 
and accoutred, having on their colours the motto 
Fnwm ilrl. wihi Virla.i; and many of them rose 
afterwards to eminence : hut the most noted of 
them all was W,\lti k Rai.hk.u.” This gallant 
hand, however,\vas lar too weak to turn the tide 
of fortune. At the buttle of Jarnae, in Angoumois, 
the Huguenots were defeated, and their lender, the 
Prince ot Condo, being taken prisoner, was shot 
in cold blood alter the haftlV' by Montesquieu, cap¬ 
tain of the guards to the king’s brother, the Duke 
of Anjou, whom we shall presently find enrolled 
among Elizabeth's suitors. Being reinforced by 
some Protestant troops fiom Germany, the Hugue¬ 
nots gained a victory at La Roche Aheille, in 
Limousin ; hut, in the beginning of October, a few 
days before Norfolk’s committal to the Tower, they 
were, again defeated, and with tremendous slaugh¬ 
ter, at Moncontour, in Poieton,—■ 

When tho hnisiuii.-n of Valuis lnunij»lmntly trod 

Ou the bosoms that bled loi their rights and their (Jod.f 

* PeriTb Diary. 

+ Letter fiom < Veil to Sir Henry Norris The minister wi\h tluil 
he thinks none of them had ativ eul meaning, and hears witness 
that my Laid of Pembroke meant mulling but well to the ({iiueu’s 
inaje^ij. but lie does not name Norlolk. 

J Songs of the Huguenot*, by T. M. 1824. 
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This victory of the French Catholics seemed 
decisive : the Huguenots disbanded, and many of 
them sought an asylum in foreign countries, parti- 
culailv in England, where they gave frightful de¬ 
scriptions of the intolerance, and cruelties of the 
tiiumphunt Catholics, telling the English people 
that their turn would come next,-—that the great 
league of Catholic princes were resolved to allow 
of nu peace, to keep no faith with such as ditlcred 
from them in matters of religion. All this had 
been represented before, when Condo iniphned 
Elizabeth for assistance, assuring her that •'llinr 
cause was her own, for that all the Catholic powers 
would recognise Marv as queen of England, and 
aid her Papist subjects in releasing her nval irom 
her prison and placing her on the throne. 

At the same time Elizabeth, bv a measure of 
very questionable morality, had given a dcadh 
pro'vocation to tile powerful Philip. She had sent 
over money and men to the Pi nice of Orange, but, 
as this was done secretly, she could deny that it 
had been done bv her authority. But in the course 
of the preceding autumn (lolls) a Spanish squa¬ 
dron of five sail, carrying > tores and money for the 
payment, of Philip’s annv in the Low Countries, 
took refuge on the English coast to escape a Pio- 
testant fleet which had been fitted out bv the 
Prince, of Conde. For a while the queen hesitated: 
she was at peace with Spain—a Spanish ambassa¬ 
dor was at, her court, and her own itmh.is-ador, 
Air. Mann, was at Madrid: hut the lemplalioii 
was very strong,— the money was destined tor the 
support of those who were mereiles-lv bent, on 
destroying a brave people who professed the. fame 
religion as her own subjects; and, hesidts, Eliza¬ 
beth much wanted money, for she had spent, and 
was then spending, a great deal to support the 
Protestant religion abroad. In the end it was 
resolved to seize the specie, upon pretence that, it, 
in truth, belonged, not to the King of Spain, lmt 
to certain Italian bankers and money-lenders, who 
had exported it upon speculation, and who ought 
to he, satisfied w ith her majesty’s keeping it, if she 
gave them as good interest for the loan as they 
could obtain in any other country. By this con¬ 
struction she. was bound, at, least,to consult before¬ 
hand with the owners of the money ; lmt this was 
a form she did not go through, for she had nothing 
to fear from the. hostility of the Italian hankers, 
whom she had called into existence, as owners of 
this money, for the occasion. The Spanish am¬ 
bassador remonstrated and protested; and as it was 
not easy, by the laws of nations, to answer bis 
arguments, it was thought fit to silence him 
with rudeness. But the Duke of Alva presently 
retaliated by seizing the goods and imprison¬ 
ing the, persons of all the English merchants 
he could find in Flanders. On the 8th of Jan¬ 
uary Elizabeth resolved in council that the Spa¬ 
nish ambassador should be admonished of the 
strange proceedings of the Duke of Alva, and 
asked whether he took this act to be done by the 
king of Spain or not; that he, the ambassador, 
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should 1«! let to understand that her majesty can 
<lo no other for her honour and for satisfaction of 
her subjects than arrest all the subjects of the king 
his master, and likewise appoint some gentlemen to 
keep gourd over him, the ambassador, in his house, 
until she may hear what shall become of her sub¬ 
jects; and that some vessels should he sent to the 
sens to stop all vessels passing for Spain or for the 
Low Countries.* But according to La Mothe 
I'enelon the narrow seas uerf already swarming 
with English privateers,—the Frenchman calls 
ihcnvoinites,— and with armed vessels manned by 
French and Flemish J’rolestants; and he men¬ 
tion?* that. Elizabeth had had a long conversation 
with the principal commander of the sea-rovers. 
Apparently Elizabeth soon found that the colour¬ 
ing she had put upon her irregular seizure would 
not do, for, on the. 10th of Januarv, this same 
envoy tells his court that there was a talk of her 
producing and availing herself of certain bonds 
and obligations, according to which there was a 
anod round sum due to her father, King llonry, 
wlm had lent, the money to Philip’s father, the 
Emperor Charles, in the. war of Laudrecy. In 
the same dispatch he says, that she has seized a 
packet addressed to the Spanish ambassador, has 
closed and sealed up the warehouses and counting- 
houses of all the subjects of his Spanish majesty, 
and has sent out ships to close the Straits of Dover 
and seize whatever they can, protesting all the 
while that she was most anxious that the good 
peace should continue, and that this matter should 
he settled by negotiation. The English cruisers of 
cuiiisc offered no molestation to the Protestant 
privateers of the Low Countries, hut assisted them 
in landing troops on the French coast, for the 
service of the Huguenots.f 'Fhe French court 
and the court of Spain were almost equally in¬ 
censed but they had both so many Roubles on 
their hands that they resolved to avoid for the pre¬ 
sent a declaration of war. Privateering flourished 
and trade decayed, hut the English ships had not 
the whole harvest to themselves: cor airs under 
the Spanish Hag, or under no flag at all, pillaged 
peaceful and honest merchantmen, and occasionally 
committed depredations on the English coast. 
There also sprung up on both sides a brutal fe¬ 
rocity, for each party regarded the other with a 
tierce religions hate, and, though they werc'in 
truth little better than marauders and cut-throats 

• Aoeoidinir to tlit* French ambassador La Mothe Fetiolon, tho 
money seized amounted to 450,000 ducats, and the five ships vveie 
Jtiscayaiih. Aceoiduitf to the same authoiitv, the ships were not 
sri/.ed whim lliey limt anived at the end of Novt mbei, her majesty 
only vending louttd some of her ow it ships ot w.ir to give them con¬ 
voy when flies should he ready to make stnl, and tile money was 
not lauded until the iJlth of December, 'file Knglish meichants . 
fmesaw the eonseijuenees; mid theie were great complaints among 
all those who had goods at Antwerp and Seville The queen was 
petitioned to restoie the money; “ hut,” says the ambassador in his 
dispatch of the tub of January, “ the said lady will continue to 
lengthen ill is business us much as she can, m order to retard the 
opei.11mils of the Duke of Alva and the (.’athol u-b m the how 
(’oantnes."—(’oirespondance Diplomatique ile JJcitiund do Salig- 
nac dc la Motue I'enelon. Fubliee pom la piemiere fois sons la 
ducotton de Monsieur Charles Puiton Cooper. 

+ A great quantity of arms and ammunition had leeently been 
landed at La Koelndle for tho French insurgents fiom four Knglish 
menof-war! 


in this world, (hey thought themselves bound to 
intermeddle in the allidis of the next. Al the end 
of January, however, the Ficucli government, 
after remonstrating against the supplies sent in 
English ships to the Huguenots, seized all tho 
English merchandise in Rouen. To Elizabeth's 
imperious demands for instant satisfaction, they 
replied that they were the furthest liom wishing 
to do any act of injustice or to have any war with 
England; that they had merely adopted that 
measure to prevent her succouring their rebellious 
subjects, and to have in their own hands an in¬ 
demnity for French ships and French goods which 
laid been seized by the English cruisers. There 
was a loud outcry in England at this seizure, and 
some of the lords of the council advised an im¬ 
mediate declaration of war against France. Eli¬ 
zabeth made great picpai alums as if for immediate 
hostilities, taking care that the foicign ambassadors 
should he made to see the formidable state of her 
arsenals and the ivarlike spiut of her subjects.* 
At the same moment plots against the French 
government wire discovered in Brittany, in Nor¬ 
mandy, and in the neighbourhood of Calais. It 
was suspected that the English eoutt was no 
stranger to these conspiracies, and for many months 
great apprehensions were entertained lest the town 
ot Calais should he put into the hauu^if EliTabclli - 
as the price of greater services to the. conspirators. 
Some of the lords of the council declared to the. 
French ambassador that the queen had nothing to 
do with these intrigues, and that if anything had 
been done it was by Secietary Cecil alone.t Mfan- 
while the piivatccrs were reinforced, and they now 
received permission to take and plunder the ships 
of France as well as those ol Spain. Sixteen sea 
captains of fame, among whom is mentioned Fro- 
bislier, put to sea and made so many prizes that 
there ware none left on the sea to lake. At last, 
in the mouth of March, the French Court demanded 
from Elizabeth a formal declaration as to whether 
she wished for peace or for war, and they only 
allowed her fifte.m days to make up her mind. 
IVlien La Mothe Fent'lon delivt*:# his message 
Elizabeth again assured him that she was most 
desirous of maintaining peace,—that if the King 
of France would liberate the English property at 
Rouen she would deliver all the French property 
which had been taken by her privateers, a class of 
men whose exploits, she said, she had always much 
detested, having frequently given orders to have 
them punished.j She denied that she had ever 
sent succour to Rochelle or maintained any in¬ 
telligence with French subjects; hut, in the end, 
she told the ambassador that the affair was of such 

• 1 lie Duke of Alva sent over the Siom d'AsMileville (o treat 
about tht* money. The queen vent oideis to ju rest him at KorheMer, 
and to detain bun tin le two da\ s, lumdei Hint lie might see ami hear 
in that pum-ipul uisennl wlmt a vast number ol woiknien she lntd 
employed on hei gient ships ot w.u ! When A^wdeville arrived in 
London lie was locked up in a house,his jteople went sepaiatcd from 
him, and lie was allowed to t-re no one, not even the French ambas¬ 
sador.—" Curregpoudancc Diplomatique de la Mothe Fcneloii "—Tins 
old diplomatist might well complain—as he frequently does—of tho 
little leispoct shown by Khzabelh to the* ch.traetei of ambassadors, 
t Do la Mothe Feuelou. i Id. 
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weight she must refer it. to her whole council. 
Again the move ardent of the Protestant, lords 
would lmvc recommended ;m open drawing of the 
swoid; hut a double war with France and Spain 
was unpromising, and, at the end of seven days, 
the queen declared that it. was her full intention 
_JoJ>C 1 at peace with France, a course to which she 
said she, was inclined, solely by the good affection 
she bore the French king, and not. by any belief 
that lie had so settled his own affairs at home as 
to he in a condition to make war upon her. This 
declaration was taken for what it was worth ; and 
while the French negotiator echoed promises of 
good-wall, he saw with delight that troubles were 
breaking out in Ireland, and dissensions in the 
English cabinet connected with Leicester’s project 
for overthrowing Cecil, and witli Norfolk’s scheme 
fin marrying flip Scottish queen.* There was also 
a rumour of discontents among some great lords 
in the north of England, and among the English 
Catholics generally; and both (France ami Spain 
began to devise how they might turn these things 
to their own profit. In a very few days after 
Elizabeth’s pacific declarations it was found that 
her ambassador at Paris, Sir Henry Norris, was 
again intriguing with the Huguenots and promising 
them assistance^ Upon this the French govern¬ 
ment. Shade a’Tresh seizure of English merchandise 
at Rouen, Calais, and Dieppe. Elizabeth’s pri¬ 
vateers retaliated on the French coasts ; but she 
again negotiated and promised to put an end to 
that, kind of warfare upon condition that the French 
should recall their commissions, for they also had 
begun to fit out swarms of privateers. Hut again, 
within a few w'oeks, Elizabeth gave audience to 
envoys from the Huguenots and to envoys from 
the Prince of Orange, and the other leaders of the 
Protestants in the Low Countries, who all wanted 
from her loans of money, arms, and gunpowder. 
Nile held a grand review of her troops, horse and 
foot; and, milamcd at this aspect of war, many 
gentlemen bought • themselves swords and pikes 
and went, over to join the Huguenots. Elizabeth 
denied that tlfL-Jast was done by her permission, 
hut presently a Heel of ships, armed for war, and 
escorted bv the largest vessels in the queen’s 
service, set sail for Rochelle, which was, and long 
continued to he, the principal port and stronghold 
of the French Protestants. This movement con¬ 
founded the French ambassador, who was given to 
understand that they were exporting nothing but 
corn, salt-beef, and tallow, with a great number of 
boots and shoes, for all which they were to bring 
back from Rochelle salt and wine. The ambassa¬ 
dor, however, smelt gunpowder, and he ascertained 
that the ships were crowded with men, among whom 
were many French Protestant refugees. But. 
this fleet was detained by contrary winds; the 
Huguenots were defeated in the interval, and then 
Elizabeth made ficsh protestations, and issued a 
proclamation against privateers and all such as 
made war without her license upon the French 

• La Mot he Fenclon. 
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king. Her conduct had irritated the French court, 
to the extreme, and as the power of the Protestants 
in France seemed to be broken, it was resolved, by 
parties as crafty and indirect as herself, to give 
encouragement, if not more, to the Catholics in 
England, and to excite an interest in all the pa¬ 
pistical countries of the continent in favour of the 
captive Mary. The. Duke of Alva entered into 
this scheme; a Florentine, named Ridolfi, well 
acquainted with England, acted as agent for the 
pope ; and sanguine hopes were entertained, if not 
of restoring England to the bosom of the church, 
of distracting and weakening her by internal dis¬ 
sensions. The means to he adopted were suf¬ 
ficiently base, but, Elizabeth’s complaints would 
have sounded better if she had not adopted the 
same measures with regard to other countries. 

The penal statutes against the professors of the 
old religion lmd gradually increased in severity, and 
us the Catholics triumphed on the continent, their 
religion became more and more an object of sus¬ 
picion and of persecution in England. Elizabeth 
cared little for the dogmas of either church. She 
was altogether free from intolerance as to specu¬ 
lative opinions in religion, unless they went, to 
weaken the royal prerogative. Her intolerance 
was all of a political kind, and slio persecuted, not. 
because men believed in the real presence, hut 
because she believed that, no Catholic could pos¬ 
sibly he a loyal subject* The Catholics weie 
strongest in the north of England, where, according 
to Sir Ralph Sadler, there were scarcely ten gentle¬ 
men of note that approved of her majestv’s pro¬ 
ceedings in matters of religion.f In the month of 
October, immediately after the Duke of Norfolk’s 
arrest, the counties of York, Durham, and North¬ 
umberland, betrayed symptoms of open insurrec¬ 
tion. Doctor Nicolas Morton came from Rome 
with the title of Apostolical I’enitentiiirv. He con¬ 
ferred with the oppressed and desperate cJatholie 
clergy,—he encouraged the. Catholic gentry,—and, 
though the. bull was not published till the follow¬ 
ing year, he. may very well have assured them that 
the pope was preparing to oxconiinniiieate Eliza¬ 
beth, and release, by that act, all her subjects 
from their oaths of allegiance. This emissary was 
the more effective as he was a man of energy and 
ability, and connected with some of the best 
families in the north. At the same time Queen 
Mary had found means to establish a correspon¬ 
dence with the Catholic Earl of Northumberland, 
with the Earl of Westmoreland, whose wife was the. 
Duke of Norfolk’s sister, with Egremont Ratcliff, 
brother of the Earl of Sussex, Leonard Daere, the 
Tempests, the Nortons, and the Mnrquenfiolds, 
which two last families were related to the pope’s 
envoy. Doctor Morton. Most of these noblemen 
were excited by many motives: they had con- 

• There were, however, occasional exceptions. Matthew Hnm- 
nioml, a Unitarian, was burned alive in the castle ditch of Non*ten! 
Hut tins pour man had also spoken what were called "words of 
blasphemy against the queen's majestv and others of her council.'' 
—Stow. 

| Sadler’s State Papers. 
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trusted an enthusiastic admiration of the captive 
queen, and had secretly pledged to her their best 
services ; they were the bosom friends of tire duke 
in the. Tower ; uud they looked upon a revolution 
which would restore the ancient faith as laudable 
and sacred, however dearly it might be purchased 
with the blood of their countrymen and the ex¬ 
posure of their country’s liberties to foreign anus. 
Their ostensible lender was the Earl of Northum¬ 
berland, a very munificent hut a very weak lord. 
He talked imprudently and did nothing, and when 
at List, in the middle of November, he put lninself 
in motion, it was only because he was frightened 
out of bed at the dead of night in his house at 
Topchife in Yorkshire, by a panic-fear that a 
royal force was approaching to seize him. He 
then rode in haste to the castle of Branspeth, 
where he found Norfolk’s brother-in-law, the Earl 
of Westmoreland, surrounded with friends and 
retainers, all ready to take arms for what they con¬ 
sidered a holy cause. On the morrow, the lOth of 
November, they openly raised their banner, if 
an ingenious stratagem had succeeded, that banner 
would have floated over the liberated Mary. The 
Countess of Northumberland had endeavoured to 
get access to the captive, queen, in the disguise of a 
nurse, in the intention of exchanging clothes with 
her that she might escape. But as tins device had 
miscarried, the insurgents proposed marching to 
Tutbiirv Castle to liberate the queen by force of 
arms. They issued a proclamation calling upon 
all good Catholics to join them, and, matching to 
Durham, they burnt the. Bible and the Book of 
Common l’rttyrr, and celebrated mass in the Ca¬ 
thedral. From Durham they advanced to Clifford 
Moor, where they held a council of war, finding to 
their great discomfort that their forces did not 
increase,—that the people south of them regarded 
their proceedings with horror,—an«l that even 
many Catholic gentlemen, instead of joining them, 
were repairing to the royal banner, which was 
moving northwards with the Earl of Sussex. They 
also learned that Sir George Bowes was assembling 
an army in their rear. Under these circumstances 
an advance was deemed too desperate; and, in 
fact, if they lmd got to Ttitlmry they would not 
have found what they sought, for the Queen of 
Scots had been removed in great haste to Coventry 
by the Earls of Shrewsbury and Huntingdon.* 
With seven thousand men Northumberland and 
Westmoreland retreated to llaby Castle. Their 
retrograde movement forced Sir George Bowes to 
throw himself and his forces into Barnard Castle. 
A part of the insurgent army laid siege to this 
fortress, which surrendered upon terms in a few 
days, while the rest besieged and took the sea¬ 
port town of Hartlepool, where they established 
themselves, in the confident hope of receiving suc¬ 
cour from the Spaniards in the Low Countries. 
The Spanish ambassador at London had informed 
them that it was to the Duke of Alva they must 
look for assistance, and, if they had not done so 

# Cecil's Diary, 


before, they now ceitamly dispatched agents to 
treat with that great champion of Catholicism. 
Meanwhile the royal aimy lay inactive at Yoik, a 
circumstance which made Elizabeth suspect the 
loyalty of the Fail of Sussex, who had been in 
former times a close friend to the Duke of Norfolk, 
and whose own hi other, Egremont Batehll'e, was 
now out with the insurgents. Sir Ralph Smftei 1 
was hurried down to York, with the title of Tica- 
surer or Paymaster of the Forces, but with a com¬ 
mission to exercise his sharp eye and detect vvliat 
were the real feelings of Sussex. And at the same 
time one Captain Stiiicy, or Shit lev, was taken 
into secret pay and sent to the Earl of Westmore¬ 
land to introduce himself as a friend, and as one 
wishing well to the insurrection. Fortunately for 
the Earl of Sussex, Sir Ralph Sadler gave suf¬ 
ficient, 1 casons tor Jus long abiding at York, as¬ 
suring her majesty that lie was a true and faithful 
servant, hut careful and circumspect in the execu¬ 
tion of this charge ; and that if lie had had force 
and power equal to his goodwill he would not have 
suffered the rebels to keep the field so long. “ lie 
saith,” adds Sir Ralph, “ if nothing else de¬ 
pended upon the mutUr but the loss of his life, he, 
would, ere this, have ventured the same with such 
small company as lie hath licit* ; hut when he doth 
comidcr how dangerous the set pit 1 might "tan Mu' 
should receive the overthrow, that only forced him 
to stay for a time, wherein surely he lialli great 
icason, for by mine, advice the overthrow of these, 
rebels would not be attempted but with such foicc, 
as, by God’s grace, might execute the same with 
surety. The foicc and power assembled here for 
your majesty is about the number of 2o(10 footmen 
and about 500 horsemen, which is not able to 
encounter the force of the rebels, being, ns 1 am 
credibly informed, about the number of (1000 
footmen and 1000 hoi semen, very well ap¬ 
pointed, whereof a great number of them being 
servmg-meu, servants and tenants to the earls 
and to the other gentlemen, their associates in this 
wicked rebellion, be, pistoliers armed and furnished 
with shot, which argueth that this natter hath long 
beforehand been prepared for liy the said rebels. 
It hath been wisely foreseen, therefore, by my land 
of Sussex to forbear, and stay until such time as 
he may be able to taka.the field w ith some seem it v, 
and with such force,^’as, by God’s grace, he mav 
do your majesty good service, and bring these 
troubles to such end us may he to your honour and 
quiet.”* 

When Sussex had remained nearly a month at 
York lie was joined by the lord-admiral and the 
Earl of Warwick with twelve thousand men, raised 
in the south, and of indisputable Protestantism and 

* Sir Ralph Sudlei’s State Promts.—S ir Ralph, howevei, trieatly 
suspected llie Catholics who were with Sussex 11 1» **«> **. m Ids in 
direct way, " I find tin* gentlemen of ibis rountn, though the most 
ymrlol thorn In* well alloe ted to thei-au-e winch tin* rebels make the 
I’oloui ol' llp'ii rebellion, \rt in outward show well .Gloried in *civr 
your m.»je-.ty trill) against them ; and \ot I *>re no such rauspii* 1 
mav be utterly \onl of suspicion towards them, mid tlieretoie it is 
\visd >ut to be furnished with such foicc as join ni.i|estv may be 
assured of, which will the rather eufoiee them to settetmlj, though 
they had any meaning to the central y/’. 
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loyalty. lie then marched northward. The Duke of 
Alva had ventured nothing for the insurgents ; they 
were ill supplied with money and provisions, and 
they retreated towards the Scottish borders. Their 
infantry presently disbanded and tied in all direc¬ 
tions, but a body of about live hundred horse dashed 
into Liddexlale, being escorted hy tluee hundred 
Scottish horse, the partisans of Mary, who iiad 
fondly hoped to see them brio" their quern with 
them. Elizabeth instantly demanded that the 
fugitives should he delivered up ; hut, notwith¬ 
standing all his goodwill to serve her mill lum- 
•'' //, the recent Mm ray found it impossible to 
comply with her inquest. The Karl of VVestmorc- 
hmd with lus enterprising wife, Kgremont Rntelilf, 
Norton, Marqiienfield, Tempest, and the rest, had 
lieen taken under the protection of the Humes, the 
Scots, the Kers, and other Border clans, who set 
the authority of the regent at defiance. Murray, 
however, biihcd Hector Grrerne, or Graham, of 
Hallow ; and 1 hat titutor delivery^ up the Earl of 
Noitluniiherland, for which deed the fierce Bor¬ 
derers wished to have Gnome’s head, that they 
might cat it among them for supper.* The unfor¬ 
tunate earl was sent by the regent to the castle of 
Loehleven, the old prison of Queen Mary. When 
Elizabeth pressed him to deliver up his captive, 
to.u snc-migur-diTjustice on him, Murray affected 
a delicate concern for his own honour and the 
honour of lus country ; but he afterwards offered 
to exchange Northumberland for Mary. It is said 
that the foreign ambassadors, who had small con¬ 
fidence in the brotherly love of (he regent, pre¬ 
vented this exchange by their remonstrances ; but 
it should appear that Elizabeth hcr.-oll was afraid 
ol trusting Mary out of her hands, or to the 
chances of a journey either by laud or water. By 
sea the Scottish queen ought, possibly have been 
rescued hy Spanish or French ships; hy land she 
must have passed among the Borderers, whose re¬ 
solution to rescue both her and the Karl of North¬ 
umberland had been ascertained by a spy, and 
icpottod to Elizabeth by Sir Ralph Sadler.f Thus 
Nurllumihoilami Remained in captivity in Loch- 
levon. After a while the Earl and Countess of 
Westmoreland, Egremont Ratcliff, and the. other 
letugees were conveyed to the Spanish Netherlands, 
where they found safety, Imtjillied with poverty 
and great suffering. But the vengeance of the 
law, unmitigated hy any royal merry, fell upon 
the retainers and fuends of the fugitives. On the 
■1th and 5th of January threescore and six indivi¬ 
duals were executed in Durham alone; and thence 
Sir George Bowes, with his executioner, traversed 
the whole country between Newcastle and Nethe.rby, 
a district sixty miles in length and forty miles in 
breadth, “and finding,many*to he. fautors in the.' 
said rebellion, he did see them executed in every 
market-town mid ill every village, as he himself 
(says Stow) reported unto me.” All that country 
was dotted iu every direction with gibbets, Eliza¬ 
beth imitating pretty closely the conduct of her 

• Sadler. f Sadler.—Anderson. 
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sanguinary father on the suppression of the Pil¬ 
grimage of Grace. The Bishop of Durham, who 
had very prudently got out of the way, anil who 
was very loth to return, informed Cecil that the 
number of offenders was so great that they could 
not find innocent men enough untouched in this 
rebellion to form juries to try the rebels.* But 
the poorer sort were given over to martial law 
without troubling judges or jurymen ; and only 
those who were men of substance were reserved for 
the usual kind of trial, and J'or the sentence of at¬ 
tainder, that gave all their property to the qugim. 
There was Unit, sort of scramble, for a slime in the. 
spoil, which had been usual among courtiers on 
such occasions. One noble lord was \ei\ eager to 
obtain the Earl of Northumberland's liesi falconer : 
another was equally eager for lus lordship’s white 

jennet, for “lie represented the cm lying ot .. 

inane.” one wanted one. thing, another another, 
and all wanted something. Tin; Conn less* of Nm ih- 
umberlund escaped to the, holders of Scotland, 
and thence went over to the continent ; her chil¬ 
dren were left behind “ in hard case,” lor “ milher 
had tliev any provision nor one penny to relieve 
them wil.h.”t At last, Elizabeth issued a proclama¬ 
tion of pardon; but she imposed the obligation not 
only of the oath of allegiance, but also of the oath 
"I supremacy. After this she issued another paper 
called “ A Declaration of the Queen's piucecdmgs 
(since her reign and which, beside the ordinary 
publication m all the accustomed places of the 
realm, was to he read hy all curates in their parish 
churches at sundry tunes, as the bishops should 
appoint, for the. admonition of their parishioners... 
She alluded to the lute unnatural commotion, 
w Inch, hy God’s goodness and the faithfulness of 
her true subjects, Imd been so shortly and easily 
suppressed and quieted. She denied that she had 
adopted, or Imd ever intended to adopt, a general 
severity wholly in respect of opinions in religion ; 
and she attributed all that hud happened to the craft 
of a few, partly being her subjects bom, and partly 
residing witlun the realm, and to the stupidity of 
the many, or to “ the sensual and unruly liberty, 
which commonly the ignorant covet, though it. ever 
hath been and will lie most to their own destina¬ 
tion.” She recalled the memory of the ten quiet 
and happy years she had reigned over them, and 
she ifireeted their attention to the prosperity w hich 
the nation had attained under her rule. She gave 
all people to understand that, of her own natural 
disposition, she “ had ever been desirous to have 
the obedience of all her subjects, both high and 
low, by love, and not by compulsion; hy their own 
yielding, and not hy her exacting; allowing that 
which was well said hy a wise prince of the. Greeks 
•—that king to lie in most surety that so ruled uver 

* See letter of llishop of Durham to (Veil, given by Wright, 
t Wright.—Some letteis in this collection, written at the moment, 
and by men who had been hoMim friends of the fugitive lords, con¬ 
vey a most disgusting notion as to the eager ness with which the spoils 
were sought after. 

J " Conftidonug,” says the declaiation, "that the multitude of our 
good people are unlearned, and thereby not able by re a< ting to con¬ 
ceive our mind.”—Burghley Papers. 
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his subjects ;is it father over children." She then 
observed that, notwithstanding her natural and 
private /////rw/e’v.v, # she lmd beet) rigorous in admi¬ 
nistering justice and suppressing malefactors, and 
that the criminal judges in no times had been 
more severe. Without any reference to the advice 
or authority of parliament, she compared the state 
of her own country with that of other monarchies, 
where there was a wasting of all sorts of people bv 
wilful and continual wars, nftd an impoverishing 
of the subjects by perpetual and new devises, 
assh'.es, gabels, or such other exactions. “We 
would it were well and justly considered,” says 
she, “that, Hist, we never yet began war with anv 
jinnee or count! y, neither used force and arms but 
defensive; and not thorn at anytime until such 
evident necessity (though not seen by tile vulgar 
Sort) compelled unto it.” I Jut the important pari 
of this declaration was that which related to religion 
and chinch government. She slated that she had, 
indeed, endeavoured to cause her realm and people 
to live in the fear and service ot God, and in the 
profession of the Christian religion ; but she denied 
that she had ever pretended to define articles of 
faith, or had ever assumed more authority as 
supreme head of the church than had been due to 
her predecessors, especially her noble lather King 
He mv VIII., and her dear brother King Edward 
VI. She had provided that the elnire.lt should be 
governed and taught by archbishops, bishops, and 
ministers, according to the ancient ecclesiastical 
policy of the realm. “I)ul,” she added, “ we know 
not, nor have any meaning to allow, that any our 
subjects should be molested, either bv examination 
or inquisition, in any matter of faith, as long as 
they shall profess the Cliiistian faith, not gain¬ 
saving the authmity of the llolv Scriptures and the 
m tides contained in the creeds Apostolic and Ca- 
tholic^nor for matters of ceremonies dr any other 
external matters appertaining to religion, as long 
as they sliaH 'in their outwmd conversation show 
themselves quid and cunfotmablc, and not mani¬ 
festly repugnant to the laws of the realm esta¬ 
blished for enforcing a frequentatioy, of divine 
service in the ordinary churches.” Thus, untaught 
bv cxpciicncc, Kfeibetli, even when conciliating, 
still insisted that all her Catholic subjects should 
go regularly to the Protestant church, and l^e in 
other respects to appearance Protestants. 

Among the Catholic gentlemen whose loyalty 
had been suspected bv j Sussex and Sadler, 
was Leonard 1 lucre, the representative of the 
ancient family of the 1 lucres of Cillsiand. This 
hold mail had resolved to risk his liie and 
fortunes in the cause of the captive queen, whom 
he regarded with a romantic devotion : he raised 
n gallant troop to join Noithumherland and West¬ 
morland ; hut when those two weak earls tied 
so hastily, he endeavoured to make Elizabeth 
believe that he had taken up arms, not for, but 
Ufjiiinit the insurgents. But Elizabeth and her 
council were seldom overreached or deceived, and 
* Mildness-softness.) 


an order was sent down to the Earl of Sussex to 
arrest 1 lucre, cautiously and «cctv//y, as a traitor.* 
He fled ; hut he resolved to try his good sword before 
he submitted to the hard doom of exile and beg¬ 
gary. Within a mouth fioiu the flight of Northum¬ 
berland, Dae re was at the head of three thousand 
English bordcrcis. But before a body of Scots 
could join him, lie was attacked on the banks (if the 
liver Gelt by a far supetior force, commanded by 
Lord Hunsdon. Leonard Dacro, however, was not 
defeated without a desperate battle, which co-t 
the royal troops many of their best men. He tied 
across the Bordeis, where he was receded and 
honourably entertained by some noble friends of 
Mary, and be soon after passed over to Elatidns. 

Before this listng of Leonard Dacre the regent, 
Murray had gone to his account: and it, has been 
reasonably conjectured that the hopes of the Eng¬ 
lish insurgents had been excited by this event m 
Scotland. On bis icturn from Elizabeth’s court, 
and the mock trig! pi las sister, Murray had en¬ 
countered many difficulties; but lie bad triumphed 
over them all by means of English money and Ins 
own wondrous caution and dexterity. lie was 
undeniably a man of immense ability ; and, if Ins 
life had been spared, lie would have established as 
strong a government in Scotland, :g> Elizabeth had 
done, in England, and bv precisely tffl?*isai!Ttr7i7Ts7 > 
for, though lie was deficient in some of the. higher 
qualities which distinguished the virgin queen, Ins 
mind on the whole bore a close affinity to bets. 
There was one Hamilton, of Bothw ell-J laugh, w ho 
bad been made prisoner fighting (or Queen Alary 
tit Langside. AV till other men in the like situa¬ 
tion, he had been condemned to death; but the 
regent had pardoned him and all the rest with a 
few exceptions. But life was all that was granted 
to Bothwcli-Hsmith. 11 is house, his lands, ware 

declared to be forfeited, and were given by the 

* S.idler,—Tin* queen wiote In Nussev, ami (Veil w Kite on tin* sum 
sill jji’i’I 1<> Sn 11 ilph Saclifi, 11*11 mg lum tint •' tin* uimc dihgenec 
and i uetimsperlion he u-e l in taking ul lum the inoir sh.ilhiiei nia 
jestv like it ” Sn llaipli at Hits time h id his hands Any lull o| smet 
business. lie had chained mu* Kobeit I'cmst tide with a pretty little 
i • mu in l sskiii to hell.t\ the I'.n^lisli fuyilnes in Scotland. “And,’' 
w rites he lo Constable, “if vou can luing “ lo pass as tu diuw 
those men with whom von have to do, specmUy tin* ehief and pun 
c 11 mi l ol them, to >11111 house, oi to tins uthei place in Kurland win le 
they may he apprehended, her majesty hath commanded me to a .xiuc 
yon llial you shall he lately rewaided lui the same bv bet Inclines-. 
And, liu the hettet covering and coloui ol the »*nt(*ipiise, it is thought 
good that the ninttei he so handled as you aUo m.iv he taken wait 
them and he onlw.iidh climbed as an otlendei against hei m.ip stv ; 
wheichy they bliall have no cause to think amiss of you ll yon can 
work this matter to elleet you shall win lavoiit and levvaid ai h> i 
majesty’s hands. And it you cannot do so, then you m,.y attempi lo 
make nfler of money to some m Scotland ; and thereby to see uh it 
you can do with the golden hook, which you wiote ol in youi said 
lellm, and therein, if it may he brought to nabs foi any ica-miiaMe 
ollei, I have good wairaut to see it pci lot rued. Countable, Imwcxci, 
w as lo take can* not to spend too much money, foi Lh/abcili liked 
tieaclieiy to he done cheap. S.ullci begs him, before he mule my 
special or particular nflei of any sum oeit.un, to udveitw lmn what 
is demanded, w hereupon he shall know molt* “ a. id- Sn Ralph. 

“ the less the sum Ik* the better service shall you do, md tin* gicutei 
w ill he your own reward ; and yet it is not meant hot that they ..Iso 
which shall pi utilise you to take the critripnse 1 n hand shall he n> 
w nrded, if it he bi ought well to pass.” He also ML Constable to 
advise with my Lord Waideu ot the Middle Matches , “ wuh which 
noble lord.” lie says," lie lias coulem-d at good lenglh m that lx hall * 
Hut m liluabeth’s time no nobleman seems to h.m* hesitaUd at mi- 
dertaking base and tieaclierous eouiniissioiib like these, Constable 
himself was of the rank of a gentleman. Then* is no eah ulating the 
extent of demoralization pioduced by such u system as that main¬ 
tained foi lieaily halt aeeiitmybj Kli/..ibeth, the (. ceils, the W ul* 
biughams, the Sadlers, the Smiths, uud tliv rest of that tribe, 
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regent. to mm of his favourites, who Brutally drove 
out BoUiwell-Hiuigh’s wife, half naked, by night, 
into the fields. The poor woman, who had recently 
been delivered, became frantic, and in the morning 
she was found a maniac. Her husband is de¬ 
scribed as being a vindictive man,—perhaps unde- 
serv S ;|1y, fur such a deed was calculated to arouse 
vengeance even in a gentle spirit;—-he swore that 
he would make the original author of the horrible 
injury he had suffered pay for it with his life, 
lie consulted with his clan, with the Ilamiltons 
his kinsmen, with the retainers of the Duke of 
Clmtclherault, who had been ruined by the regent; 
and these men applauded his design, aud assisted 
him in carrying it into execution. Bothwell- 
Ilaugh engaged an empty house in the principal 
street of Lmlilheow, through which the regent was 
accustomed, to pass frequently on his way to and 
from the palace. There he lurked for some time; 
hut at length, on the 22nd of January, Ibid, he 
saw the tegent ruling up the sj'-e'd accompanied by 
Sir Henry Gates and Drury, the marshal of Ber¬ 
wick, who had been sent by Elizabeth to treat for 
the giving up of the Karl of Northumberland and 
others, lie. levelled his carbine at Murray, and 
shot him through the hodv, and then, though 
hotly pursued, he escaped into France.* On the 
‘Wry ifig'iit dfTtie murder, the Scots aud the Kers 
dashed across the English frontiers with unusual 
furv, and apparently with the purpose of pro¬ 
ducing a breach between the two nations, or of 
giving fresh encouragement to the malcontents of 
Northumberland and Westmoreland. It appears 
that these (ieice invaders were conscious of what 
had taken place at Linlithgow ; for, being asked 
by an Englishman how tlio.v would answer for that 
night’s work to their regent, one of them said, 
“ Tush, man, your regent is cold as the iron bit in 
my horse’s mouth.”t It is said, that, when in¬ 
telligence of this untimely death of her half-bro¬ 
ther was conveyed to the captive queen, she wept 
bitterly, forgetting, for the moment, all the injuries 
winch lie had done her. 

On Murray'., death, the Duke of .Clmtclherault 
ami the Fails of Argyle and Huntley assumed the 
government as the lieutenants of Queen Mary. 
Kukaldy of Grange, who had long regretted the 
overthrow of the queen, and tj,ie part he had had in 
it, put these noblemen in possession of the capital 
and of Edinburgh Castle. But the opposite fac¬ 
tion, or the him fa men, as they were called from 
their pretended adherence to the infant James, 
under the guidance of the Earl of Morton, flew to 
arms, denied tiic authority of Mary, and invited 
Elizabeth to send a strong English army to their 
support. This was precisely what Elizabeth in¬ 
tended to do for her own interests. In the month 
of April, under the pretence of chastising those who 
had made the raid in her dominions on the night 

• Tin* Mibpcquput history of this Hamilton of Kothwell-IlnugTi in 
littli* known, but it appears. that, fort} nine years niter his uiuriteiing 
the logout, he found « quiet grave m the chiuch-yard of u country 
palish of Ayi shire, iu Scotlliud. 

t Walter Scott. 


of Murray s murder, she sent two armies into Scot- 
land. The Lord Serope entered on the west, the 
Earl of Sussex with Lord Ilunsdon on the east. 
According to no less an authority than Secretary 
Cecil, Sussex and Ilunsdon, entering into Tiviot- 
dale, gave three hundred villages to the Dames, 
and overthrew fifty castles—mostly, no doubt, 
mere border peels.* Nor was the raid of the Lord 
Serope in the west less destructive. Between 
the two invading ’forces, the Kcrs and the 
Scotts, with the Johnstone*, and their other allies 
near the Borders, were most cruelly harrowed— 
houses, barns, fields, woods, were destroyed by 
fire, or utterly desolated. After a week’s cam¬ 
paign of this sort, the two armies returned out of 
Scotland, and the Earl of Lennox, the father of 
Darnley and the grandfather of the young knur, 
was sent down from England as a proper person to 
have the rule by Elizabeth, who of late hud taken 
him into favour. But Lennox, whom the Scots 
considered as a fool, presently found that he could 
do nothing without an English army at his hack ; 
and on the 20th of.April, Sussex and Ilunsdon 
entered Scotland anew, mid laid siege to IT nine 
Castle and False Castle, both belonging to the 
Katl of Hume, who was doubly obnoxious for ins 
friendship to Mary, and for his having given an 
asylum to Elizabeth’s rebels. Both castles were, 
taken, but none of the English refugees of any 
note were found in them. They were forthwith 
garrisoned by English troops, as if Elizabeth in¬ 
tended to keep them for herself. On the 11 th of 
May, Sir William Drury, the Marshal of Bciwick, 
penetrated into Scotland with another force, con¬ 
sisting of twelve hundred foot, aud four hundred 
horse. Having received hostages from the king’s 
men, Drury marched to co-operate with the Earl 
of Lennox, who was engaged in laying waste the 
vale of the Clyde and destroying the castles of the 
Duke of Clmtclherault aud the houses of all that 
bore the name of Hamilton. Their vengeance 
was so terrible, that that great family, with nearly 
the entire clan, was brought to the verge, of ruin. 
Drury returned to Berwick on the 3rd of June, 
having done a great deal in the way of destruction 
in a very short time.f By means like these, Len¬ 
nox opened his way to the regency, and Elizabeth 
engaged to furnish him and his friend Morton 
with further assistance, if needful.J 

It was during these flying campaigns in Scot¬ 
land that the pope, i’ius V., found a man hold 
enough to affix his bull of excommunication to the 
gates of the Bishop of London’s town residence. 
Elizabeth and her council seem to have been 
thrown into a wonderful consternation, as if they 
were not aware that the thunders of the Vatican 
had become an empty noise. The gentlemen of 
the inns of court were still suspected of being un- 

• I)i«ry. 

+ l'ceil a Diary. The secretary makes a pleasant entry, stating, 
that •• Sir William Diury hath overthrown lour grest houses of tins 
Duke of Chntelhmuult, viz., at Lithgow» Kouelly, Hamilton Palace, 
ami Hamilton Castle." 

J Cubola,—Lodge,—‘Chalmers. 
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sound in religion: the first search and inquest 
seems to have been made among them, and ano¬ 
ther copy of’the hull was found m the chamber of 
a student of Iiincoln’s Inn. The poor student, was 
presently stretched on the rack, and then, to escape 
torture, he confessed that he had received the 
pa[icr or parchment from John Felton, a gentle¬ 
man of property who lived near Southwark, l’elton 
was apprehended and stretched upon the same in¬ 
fernal instrument: he acknowledged, before he 
was laid upon the rack, that it was, indeed, he 
who had affixed the bull on the gates, hut, more 
than this, no torture could force from him—he 
would never reveal the name of any accomplice or 
abettor. He was kept in the Tower from the 25th 
of May to the 4th of August, when he was 
arraigned at Guildlmll, and found guiltv of high 
treason. Four days after he was drawn into Paul’s 
churchyard, and there hanged on a gallows new set 
up that morning before the bishop’s palace gate, 
and, being cut down alive, he was bowelled and 
ipuntercd.* Felton bore, bis horrible fate like an 
enthusiast, elevated by the conviction that he had 
been doing God service; but, at the same time, to 
show that lie-bore tiie. queen, personally, no malice, 
he drew a diamond ring from his finger of the 
value of 400/., and sent it to her as a present. 
Ills wife had been maid of honour to Mary and a 
friend of Elizabeth. It is generally stated that the 
copies of the bull had been put into his hands bv 
the chaplain of the Spanish ambassador, who, 
knowing his danger, had instantly left the king¬ 
dom. The Protestant people of London testified 
no horror at the death of tins high-minded and 
accomplished man; on the. contrary, they were 
very eager that, more victims should lie sacrificed 
for the security of religion and the queen’s sacred 
person. A conspiracy made, bv certain gentlemen 
and others in the county of Norfolk was* detected a 
short time' after the exhibition of the hull of ex¬ 
communication ; hut it appears that there was no 
connexion between the two things. John Throg¬ 
morton of Norwich, Thomas Brook of Kolesby, and, 
George Redman of Cringlcford, all people of con¬ 
dition, and devoted friends to the Duke of Nor¬ 
folk, formed a plan to invite Leicester, Cecil, and 
Bacon to dinner, to seize them as hostages lor the, 
duke, wlio was still in the'Power, and to drive out 
the foreign Protestants, French, Flemish, *fcnd 
Dutch, who had recently settled in England in 
great numbers. They were arrested, tried, and all 
throe hanged, drawn, and quartered. In the evi¬ 
dence produced against them was a proclamation 
of their composition, in which they denounced the 
immorality and wantonucss of tiie court and the 
undue influence of new men.f 

A.n. 1571.—On the 2nd of April a parliament 
met at Westminster, wherein was granted a sub¬ 
sidy of 5.?. in the pound bv the clergy, besides two 
fifteenths and a subsidy of 2.v. 8(7. in the. pound on 
the laity, “ towards reimbursing her majesty for 
her great charges in repressing the late rebellion 

• Stow. 'f Stow.—Iluhnshed.—Durghley Papers. 
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in the north, and pursuing the rebels and their 
labours into Scotland.” But them was other busi¬ 
ness of a more remarkable nature than this 1 1 tu rn 1 
voting of supplies. A hill was brought, in will) 
the object of crushing the pretensions and the par¬ 
tisans of the Scottish queen, ami isolating the Eng¬ 
lish Catholics more than ever from the pope and 
their co-religionists on the continent. It. was de¬ 
clared to he high treason to claim a right to the 
succession of the crown, during the queen’s life, 
or to say that the crown belonged to any other 
person than the queen, or to publish that she was 
a heretic, a schismatic, a tyrant, an infidel, or 
usurper, or to deny that the descent of the crown 
was determinable by the statutes made in parlia¬ 
ment. It was further enacted, that any person 
that should, hv writing or printing, mention any 
heir of thequeen, except the same were the mil lira/ 
issue of her hu'l t/* should, tor the first offence, 
suffer a vein’s imprisonment; and, for the second, 
incur the penalty of praemunire. Another lull 
enacted the pains ot high treason against all such 
as should sue, for, obtain, or put m use any hull or 
other instrument from the Bishop of Rome, or ab¬ 
solve, or he absolved, in virtue of such things; 
and the pains of pifcmunire were, denounced 
against their aiders and abettors, and against all 
that should introduce or receive the iliTTigsf e.tTileiT 
Ai/nns Dei, and crosses, heads, or pictures, blessed 
by the Bishop of Rome or by others acknowledging 
his authority. By another lull, all persons above, 
a reiturn age were hound, not only to attend the 
Protestant church regulaily, but al-o to receive the 
sacrament in the fin in by law established. Be¬ 
sides the unfortunate insurgents of the north, many 
individuals of rank, among whom was Lord Moi- 
lcy, had retired to the continent, in order to avoid 
persecution, or a compliance with forms of worship 
which they believed to he eironeous and sinful: 
another lull was, therefore, brought in, command¬ 
ing every person who had left, or who might here¬ 
after leave the realm, whether with or without the 
queen’s license, to return m six months after warn¬ 
ing by proclamation, under the jjflii.* of forfeiting 
his goods and chattels and the profits of his lands. 
By these enactments the. Catholics could neither 
remain at home without offence to their consciences, 
nor go abroad without*sacrificing their fortunes. 
There was a talk of a remonstrance, but the House 
of Cuimnoiisf and the people were, most zealously 
Protestant, and saw no evil in persecution; and 
the Catholic lords in the Upper House, though 
forming a considerable party, had not eoui age to 

* Camtli'n says that an incredible number of indecent johes iiml 
ropoits ioh<* out of tliis clause. Some said tlmt the queen was ac¬ 
tually with child, and the report spread the wider soon attei, when 
she became liable to (swooning** and fainting tits Tin «e 1*. a pa-sn^e 
in a letter from the favourite Leicester to Walsimrham f then at 
Paris), wiitten in the month of Novemhei «>t the l«»lh»wing \cni, 
which, if nothing more, is veiy oddlv expiessed. “ We ha\e no news 
here,” says Leicestoi, •• only hei maje-tv is in ^nod health , and 
though von may hear of bunts of i he mut’i.n , I as-urc \<»u it is not 
as hath been repotted. Somewhat hei m >|cst\ bath been tumbled 
with a spice or show of the mot hei, but, indeed, not so: the tits that 
she hath had hath not been above a quaiter el an hour, hut yet this 
little in her hath bred strange bruits here at home .”—Jhtjaet 

+ By the statute 5 Kliz c. 1 . § Id, Homan Catholics had been ex¬ 
cluded fiotn the House of Commons. 
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do much. Elizabeth, however, voluntarily gave 
up her hill for the forced taking of the sacrament 
— a thing horrible in Catholic, eyes. But it was 
not every class of Protestants that was to rejoice 
and be glad. There was one class of them 
great, and constantly increasing, dangerous from 
their enthusiasm, odious from their republican and 
democratic notions, that were feared equally with 
the Catholics, and hated much more by the queen. 
These were the Puritans—men who had imbibed 
the severe notions of Calvin,—a sect which Eliza¬ 
beth, however much she hated it herself, lmd forced 
upon Queen Mary in Scotland. These men main¬ 
tained that the reformation m England had not 
been carried far enough ; that many of the abo¬ 
minations of Papistry lingered in the service of 
the established church; that it was necessary to 
the salvation of the people to make, that service 
much more hare and simple, and to discard the 
sign of the cross, the matrimonial ring, the ob¬ 
servance of festivals, the eha’ff erf the psalms, the 
use of musical instruments, and the robes and 
gowns of the clergy, which they called the very 
livery of the beast. But the queen sccietly main¬ 
tained many of the tenets abjured even hv more 
moderate Protestants ; and, besides, she was loud 
of porno and ceremonials and costly robes, and, in¬ 
stead \>T wishing to copy a simpler model, she was 
stromily inclined to make public worship more 
splendid and gorgeous, and more like the Roman 
original than it actually was. She reproved a di¬ 
vine for preaching against the real presence, and, 
being a virgin, she thought, it no nn to offer her 
prayers to the Virgin Mary. For images of saints 
she had a lurking affection; hut what she most 
clung to was her crucifix, which, with the excep¬ 
tion of a short interval, she kept, in her chapel, 
with lighted tapers before it, down to the day of 
her death, notwithstanding the order she had 
thought it expedient to give as early as 155!), that 
all crucifixes should he taken away from churches. 
Puritan preachers and the preachers of the esta¬ 
blished church were alike passionate in denounc¬ 
ing the law trial, imposed celibacy on the clergy, 
and yet Elizabeth, as we have already stated, had 
a wonderful antipathy to all married priests. So 
much was this the case, that she would never con¬ 
sent formally to repeal the' statute of her sister’s 
reign against the marriage of the clergy. She 
raised all possible obstacles to the marrying of 
parish priests, and while the children of her 
bishops and church dignitaries were, in legal 
strictness, hastaids, she treated their wives as 
little better than concubines. Parker, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, says he was “ in horror to hear 
such words to come from her mild nature and 
Christianly learned conscience as she spake con¬ 
cerning God’s holy ordinance and institution of 
matrimony.” But if this prelate had the feelings 
of a man, disgust’ and wrath must have been 
added to his horror by the indecent treatment of 
the wife of his bosom—the mother of his chil¬ 
dren. In an early part of her reign, after having 
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been sumptuously entertained by the archbishop 
at Lambeth Palace, the queen took leave of Mrs. 
Parker in the following gross manner: “Madam 
I may not call you; Mistress 1 am loth to call 
you; but, however, I thank you for your good 
cheer!”* The beueficed clergy mildly submitted 
in most cases, or avoided attacking the queen’s 
un-orthodox notions; but the Puritans, who had 
little or nothing to lose, and very little to hope 
for, were obstreperous in their denunciations of the 
royal heresy. This sect, moreover, had always 
taught that the church of Christ ought to he sepa¬ 
rate from, and independent of the stale—a doc¬ 
trine that went, to overthrow the queen’s supre¬ 
macy. But there was another heinous offence 
w hich Elizabeth could never forgive : they fra¬ 
ternised with the hot Puritans of Scotland ; they 
regarded John Knox as ail inspired apostle— 
Knox, who had written against “ the monstrous 
regiment of women.” We must not attribute it 
wholly to the intolerance of the established church, 
that most of the preachers inclining to Puritanism 
were turned out of their livings by scutes at a 
time, and afterwards persecuted when they began 
to form separate eomcnlieles in London and other 
great cities. The first striking instance of actual 
punishment indicted upon any of them was in 
June, 1507, when a company of more than a 
hundred were seized during their relic ions ex¬ 
ercises, and fourteen or fifteen of them were sent 
to prison. They behaved with much rudeness 
and self-sufficiency on their examination ; hut 
these, defects and a spiritual sourness inherent to 
the hotly became of course worse and worse under 
the goads of persecution. Yet, at this very mo¬ 
ment, unknown to Elizabeth, three or four of her 
bishops were favourable to the lioii-eonfoiming 
ministers, in whose scruples touching many ceie- 
monies and practices m the church they partook ; 
and in her very council the Fails of Brdloid, 
Huntingdon, and Warwick, the Ford Keeper 
Bacon, Walsinghum, Sadler, and Knollys, in¬ 
clined from conviction to the Puritans, while Lei¬ 
cester, who saw that their numbers were rapidly 
increasing,—that in the great industrious towns 
the strength of the people, or hrrs rial, Ihrij were 
becoming stronr/rst ,—intrigued with them under¬ 
hand, m the view of furthering Ins own ambitious 
prefects. As for the great Cecil, he was neutral; 
for, though he thought that the Puritans had found 
the surest way to heaven, he considered the queen’s 
favour to himself as a thing not to he put in jeo¬ 
pardy on any account. On one occasion, when 
the fellow's and scholars of St. John’s College, 
without any opposition from the master, threw off 
their hoods and surplices as remnants of Papistry, 
Cecil, who was chancellor of the University, made 
them put them on again, and insisted on their con¬ 
formity to all the regulations established by the 
queen or act of parliament. But from surplices 
and hoods, square caps, and rochets, the Puritans 

# Strype, Life of Parker.—Madam was then tlie style of a mai* 
ried lady, mistress of a single Indy. 
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soon proceeded to much higher matter—to ques¬ 
tion the lawfulness of the institution of episcopacy 
—to declaim against the bishops as unscriptural 
authorities ami tools of a state despotism. In the 
preceding year Thomas Cartwright, the Lady 
Margaret professor of divinity at C'.amhndge, 
and a man of virtue, learning, and a ready elo¬ 
quence, had electrified numerous audiences, by 
inculcating the unlawfulness of any fotm of 
church government except. the’Presbyterian, which 
he maintained to have h<en that instituted by the 
first apostles; and the. same powerful Puritan 
soon began to make, a wider and a more lasting 
impression by his polemical writings.*' In 
the I louse of Commons, which was so very anti- 
Catholie, there was a huge and powerful section 
who agiccd with Cartwright, and who were hold 
enough to show their discontent at the queen’s 
church. lathis present parliament they mtio- 
ducod seven hills for furthering the work of re¬ 
fill million and for extiipaling what they considered 
as crying abuses. Elizabeth was furious; and, in 
her own way, she commanded Strickland, the 
mover of the lulls, to absent himself from the 
House, and await, the orders of her privy council. 
But Strickland’s friends, who were beginning to 
feel their stiength, moved that he should he called 
to the bar of the house, and theie made to state 
the icasoii of ins absence. And as tins reason was 
no secret to I hem, thc\ proceeded to declare that 
the privileges of parliament had been violated m 
his person ; that, if such a measure was submitted 
to, it would form a dangerous piccedcnt; that the 
queen, of herself, could neither make nor break 
the 1 aws. Th is House, said they, which has the 
faeultv of determining the right to the eiovvn itself, 
is certainly competent to tieat of lehgious cere¬ 
monies and church discipline. The ministers 
were astounded at this hold language, mid, after a 
consultation apart, the Speaker proposed that the 
debate should he suspended. The House rose, 
hut, on the very next morning, Strickland re-ap¬ 
peared in his place, and was received with 
chews! Elizabeth’s caution had prevailed over her 
anger; but she felt as if her royal prerogative, had 
been touched, and her antipathy to the Puritan 
party increased. In a political sense this was a 
great revival; and the base servility of parliament 
would hardly have been cured but for the rehgmus 
enthusiasm. The case of Strickland was the first 
of many victories obtained over the despotic prin¬ 
ciple—the first great achievement of a class of men 
who, in their evil and in their good, worked out 
the cause of constitutional liberty to a degree which 
very few of them, even at a later period, foresaw. 
These early Puritans, whose very errors are in 
some respects entitled to our gratitude, were, how- 

• Caitwvitflit, who soon went to extioim* lengths—m.u»taininR 
even that |irinws ought “ lo submit then seepties, to throw down 
their now ns before the church {meaning his own mini cl, or the Ptrt- 
hi/fcrutn chutch), ye.i, as the prophet speuheth, to lick the <hisl of the 
leot of the church,”—'was privately eneourn<'f*<l awl patronised by 
the Karl of Leicester. VMieuever it suited the favourite to raise an 
outcry ugninst any marriage of the queen with u Catholic husband, 
he could Inflate all the Puritan laugs in the kingdom. 


ever, as far as possible, from entertaining any 
notion of religious liberty and a frank toleration of 
all sects. They, in fact, insisted that all sects 
ought to conform to their particular theory or sys¬ 
tem, and that it was the duty of parliament to 
establish, by a penal code, a umfoiniity m faith 
and ceremonies. At the end of the session not. all 
Elizabeth’s prudence could restrain her wrath. 
At her command, the Lord Keeper Bacon in¬ 
formed the Commons that their conduct, had been 
strange, unbecoming, and imdu'iful ; that, as they 
had forgotten themselves, they should he otherwise 
remembered; and that the queen’s highness did 
utterly disallow and condemn their folly, in 
meddling with things not appertaining to them, 
nor within the capacity of their understanding. 
But this only confirmed the Puritans’ suspicion 
that Elizabeth, in conjunction with some of her 
bishops, really thought of creating herself into a 
Sjort of Protestant pope, that was to decide ns by a 
divine inspiration and legation ns to all matters re¬ 
lating to the next world. Parker, the primate, 
was decidedly inclined to take tins course. Some 
time after, he sent, tor Mr. \\ cutwovih, the best, 
debater in the House of Commons, to question him 
touching certain articles of religion which hud 
been passed in the House, mn^touch ing certain 
omissions in the Thirty-nine Articles,' wTneu They” 
had thought proper to make against the will ol the. 
court and the prelacy. “ lie asked me,” says 
Wentworth, “ why we did put out ol the hook the 
articles (or the homilies, consecration of bishops, 
and such like? Surely, Sir, said f, because we 
were so occupied in other matters, that we had no 
time to examine them how they ngtee with the 
word of (iod. What ! said he, study you mistake 
the matter; you will reler yourselves wholly to us 
therein. No; bv the faith I hear to (iod, said J, 
we will pass nothing before we understand what it 
is ; for that were hut to make you popes. Make 
yum popes who list, said 1, lor wo will make you 
none. And sure the speech seemed to me a pope¬ 
like speech, and I fear lest ouf bishops do attri¬ 
bute this of the pope's canons y/to 'themselves — 
Pui'ii non jmleit r/rarr (the pope, cannot err).”* 
Notwithstanding the omissions made by parlia¬ 
ment, the bishops continued to exact a subscription 
to the whole Thirty-uurt 1 . Articles, and to deprive 
such ministers as refused to subscribe them, 
though the objection might he only touching dis¬ 
cipline. Parker also persevered ill his persecu¬ 
tions, which only wanted an occasional burning to 
render them a tolerable imitation of the doings in 
the days of Queen Mary. The Puritan ministers 
were hunted out of their churches and seized in their 
conventicles ; their books were suppressed by that 
arbitrary will of the queen, which would allow of 
nothing being published that was ofiensive to her ; 
they were treated harshly in all civil matters ; they 
were constantly called before the detestable Stai 
Chamber ; they were treated with contumely and 

» D’Ewcr.—Btryi'C.—Nealv'i Hist, of Hi" I’urUuiis. 
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ridicule, ami the membeis of their congregations 
were dragged before the high commission for 
listening to their sermons and forms of prayer ; 
and whenever any one. refused to conform to the 
doctrines of the establishment, he was committed 
to prison. There were not wanting instances of 
persons being condemned to imprisonment for life, 
and numerous were the cases m which whole fami¬ 
lies of the industrious classes were reduced to 
beggary by these persecutions. This court of high 
commission has bevn compared to the Inquisition ; 
and, in fact, there was a great family likeness be¬ 
tween them. It consisted of bishops mid delegates 
appointed by the queen, Darker, the primate, being 
chief commissioner. They w ere authorised to iu- 
quiic into all heretical opinions; to enforce 
attendance in the established church, and to pre¬ 
vent the frequenletion of conventicles; to suppress 
unorthodox and seditious books, together with all 
libels against the queen and her government; to 
take cognizance of all adulteries, fornications, and 
other oll'enccs liable to the ecclesiastical law, and to 
punish the offenders by spiritual censures, line, 
and imprisonment. Parker always maintained 
that bold measures would terrify the nonconformists 
into bis orthodoxy; “ for,” said lie, in a letter to 
Cecil, “ 1 know them to be cowards.”* He never 
MhrhV-ofgrenYer mistake! A very slight knowledge 
of history might have taught him that people ex¬ 
cited by religious enthusiasm are always brave. 
What was to come he might hardly have foreseen, 
even if he had made a juster estimate of then- 
spirit ; for the struggle, now begun, never ceased 
t ill the Puritans laid both mitre and crown in the 
dust at their feet. 

A report had got abroad that the Queen of 
Scots was sought, in marriage* for the Duke of 
Anjou, one of tlie brothers of the French king, and 
though Elizabeth held Mary in a close prison, she 
was alaimed at this news. In order to pi event 
any such scheme, she entered into negotiations 
with Charles IX, or rather with his mother Ca¬ 
therine dr;’ Medici, once more pretending to offer 
herself as a "bii.de. But there were other causes 
which rendered the friendship of the French court 
very desirable. The Huguenots seemed crushed 
and powerless after their defeat at Moncontour ; 
there appeared no hope of their renewing the civil 
war in the heait of the kingdom; audit' France, 
at peace within herself, should throw her sword on 
the side, of Spain, and zealously take up the Ca¬ 
tholic cause, the result might he dangerous, parti¬ 
cularly at this moment, when there was great dis¬ 
content in England, and when the Protestants at 
Inline seemed almost on the point of drawing the 
sword against one another. The sagacious Wal- 
siuglmrn was sent over us ambassador to France, 
with such complicated instructions as must have 
puzzled even him. One ot his principal duties 
was to blacken the character of Mary ; another to 
lengthen out the matrimonial negotiation as much 

• Nlrype, Lila of Pai ker. 


as possible, making sure, in the mean time, not 
merely of a truce, but of a fixed treaty of peace 
with France. He was also to have some live deal¬ 
ings with the Huguenots; lmt he was to he more 
than ever cautious and secret in that matter, and to 
profess at court on all occasions that her majesty, 
his mistress, had a natural aversion to rebellious 
subjects of all kinds. After many months had 
been consumed, it was said that the Duke of Anjou 
declined the match'beeause Elizabeth insisted, as 
a siiw ijuu non, that he should change Ins religion. 
Then his younger brother, the boy Duke d’Aleuuon, 
was spoken of. In the spring of the year 1572, 
Walsmghani was joined hv Sir Thomas Smith, 
who was sent on a special mission, and it was not 
till then that this new matrimonial business was 
fanly entered upon. On the 22ml of March Smith 
reports to Secretary Cecil a long conversation he 
had had with Catherine de’ Medic. According to 
this account, the queen-molher went directly to 
the point. Do you know nothing, said -he, how 
tliv queen can fancy the marriage with niv son the 
duke? Madam, said the diplomatist- a practised 
hand—-you know me ot old : except I have a sure 
ground, 1 dare allinn nothing to your majesty. 
Why, said she, if she he disposed to many, I do 
not see whete she shall marry sowed; and vet [ 
may, as a mother, justly he accounted partial ; hut. 
as lor those which I have heaid named as suimis, 
as the emperor's son, or Don John of Austria, they 
he both lesser than my son is, and of less si.nine 
by a good deal (Catherine knew Flr/.abelh’s par¬ 
tiality for tall men), and if she. should many, it 
were pity aiiv more time were lost. Madam (quoth 
I), if it pleased Hod that, she were married anil had 
a child, all these brags and all these treasons 
would soon he appalled ; and, on condition she 
had a eluld by M. D’Aleneon, for my part, 1 ran: 
not if ye had the Queen of Scots here ; ior,\e then 
would be as careful mid jealous over her tor the 
queen mv mistress’s surety as we, or as herself is. 
That is true Quith she), and without this mar¬ 
riage (suitli she), if she should marry in ano¬ 
ther place., I cannot see how this league'and 
amity would he so strong as it is. True, Madam 
(quoth I) the knot of blood and marriage is 
a stronger seal than that which is piinted in 
wax, and lusteth longer if God give good sue- 
cosb; but yet all leagues have not mairiage 
joined with them, as this may, if it please God. 
I would it had (snith she), then surely would 1 
make a start over and see her myself, the which I 
do most desire of all things.” Without saying a 
word about the visit to England, Smith regretted 
that lie had not so ample a commission for M. 
D’Aleueon as he had formerly for Monsieur the Duke 
of Anjou. And here Walsitigham, who was pre¬ 
sent at the audience, put in his word, as he had been 
instructed to do by Elizabeth, who had been vexed 
and distressed by reports that the Duke of Anjou 
had declined the match oil account of certain 
rumours, that she had had two children by the 
E irl of Leicester and an amorous intimacy with 
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Sir Christopher IL1U011 besides.* “ Then,” solid 
Mr. Walsinghmn, “and surely it was no religion 
that made that stop in the marriage of Monsieur, 
hut some other thing.” “ No, surely,” said she, 
“he never showed to me any other cause.” “ I 
assure you, madam,” south Mr. Wulsinghnm, 
“ I can marvellous hardly believe it, for at Gaillcm 
he was so willing and so well atlected that nie- 
thought it did me much good when lie spake of the 
<|iicen my mistress, or with irtiv of her ministers. 
I perceived it in his wiirds, in liis countenance, 
in 4iis gesture and till things; hut again, when lie 
came to Palis, all was clean changed. Ii is true, 
Monsieur L’Amhassadeur (sailli she), and it 
made me much to marvel at it ; but even at Gaillmi 
all other things liked him well; lmtat the religion 
lie made a little stop, but nothing so as he did 
after. Upon this I hare him in hand (for lie grieved 
me i>ot a little, and the king my son also, as you 
know) that of all evil rumours and tales of naughty 
p( im aw, such as would break the matter, and were 
spread abroad of the queen, that, those he did 
believe, and that made him so backward. And I 
told him it. is all the hurt, that evil men can do to 
noble women and princes to spread abroad lies 
and dishonourable tales of them, and that we, of all 
primes, that he women me subject to he slandered 
wrong fully of them that lie our ndvcisanes; other 
hurl they cannot do us. lie said mid swore to me 
lie gave no credit to them , lie knew she had so 
virtuously governed her realm this long time that 
she must needs be a good and virtuous princess, 
and full of honour, and other opinion of her he could 
not have; but that his conscience and his religion 
did trouble him, that he could not be in quiet, and 
nothing elsc.’T 

Sir Thomas Smith and Walsinghuiu, between 
them, had prevented the taking of any serious 
steps Ibr the release of the captive qtiefiu, in which, 
indee(f, the Krcne.h court had never showed much 
earneslness.l Though allies in icligioii, there 
were ninny old jealousies between Ins most Chris¬ 
tian and his Catholic, majesty: the English envoys 
revived these feelings, and Mary’s eoirespondence. 
with the. Duke of Alva was turned to good account. 
They told the Eiench king and his mother that 
there were letters intercepted of the Queen of Scots 
to the duke, imploring for his assistance, and offer¬ 
ing to send her son, Prince James, to be brought 

• ** On le t.ixa tit* ce qn’ayant lYnln'e, romme il a. dans la rli.tm- 
l)ii! de l.i ltoyue loisquYlle est an liet, il ( Leieebtei) sVhtuit le 
dr luy badlei la chemise au lieu dr mi dame d’ luuiiieut, et de 
H’aznrdrr de luymeKmes de la b.»w*r, sans v estre toiivyrLa 
Alothe Feiielnu —Tlie umbnssadni says that, at the instigation of the 
ICarl of Aiundid and otlieis, 11 it* Ihil.i <>J Norfolk had seiituied to 
complain of these lumiharities to the quern heiseil! In the trial of 
the peisons nerusrd by llerlr-to be alterwaids luentiourd—one 
of the plisoneis was chatted with railing tin* idj'iu quern *’ a \ de 
woman that drs vetli noth my but to teed her own lewd t.inl.isv. and to 
rut oil - such of her nobility ns were not perfumed and eomthke to 
please her drbratr eye, and place Mich us wru* loi hri turn, meaning 
darners, and niranuiy you, my I oid of Leicester, and one Mr. nat¬ 
ion, whom lie b.nd had more recant si* unto het majesty m hei pnsv 
chamber than teuton would Mitl'n it slit* wnr *o vntuons and well 
liirbiird ns some notseth her.”— Bniyhla/ Pit/w s. 

+ Dudley Diyyrs, Letteis from M alsiiiyhani ai.d Smith to (Veil 

J Wulsiayham was instructed to huy that Mat) was kiudly treated 
and liberally supplied with cworythniy; but La Motla* Fcueloii had 
informed his cuuit that she was huishly tioated, and in want of 
e\ery comfoit. 


up in Spain, mill proposing other tilings which 
would make a perpetual pique between England 
and Scotland, France and Spam ;* and they in¬ 
formed Cecil that King (Jinnies hail exclaimed, in 
acknowledging Mary’s imprudence,—“Ah 1 the 
poor fool will never cease till she lose her head ; in 
faith they will put her to death, I see it is her own 
fault and folly,— 1 see no remedy lor it,: I meant to 
help, hut if she will nut be helped, Jr nr pnn man, 
that is, 1 cannot do withal.” Charles had indeed 
requested that Mary might, be sent to live m 
France ; and had said that, by the ties of relationship, 
lie was hound to secure to her a kinder and milder 
treatment. But the captive’s suH'ermgs weie Ini- 
gotten in tin" bright prospect of seeing one of Ills 
brothers married to Elr/.aheth, and the late of Mary 
had scarcely the weight of a leather in these 
double, milt] imoiiial negotiations, lie agreed to 
leave her where she was, and began (he arrange¬ 
ment of an alliance offensive and defensive with 
the English queen’* able (iivoyr, altogether di - 
regaidiug the warning of his own ambassador, who 
had assiued him that Elizabeth would never man y 
unv one. 

While these negotiations had been in progress 
the ease of Marv had been still further complicated, 
and the hailed of Elizabeth jpeveasrd, and the 
whole Protestant, partv m England' i nrh'u A""lino 
agonies of alarm, by revelations of plots and con¬ 
spiracies. In the month of April one Charles 
Badly, a servant of the Queen of Scots, was seized 
at Dover us he was returning; from the Duke of 
Alva with a packet of lelteis. The Bishop of 
Ross ingeniously contrived to exchange these letters 
for others of an insignificant kind, which weie 
laid heiore the council; but Elizabeth and her 
ministers sent Badly to the Tower and to the 
rack.f Under tortiue Badly confessed that he 
had received the packet from Rudolti, formerly an 
Italian banker m London, and that it Contained 

* Smith tiild llu* Fioneh Court 1 li.it Man would n«*\<*r eca«e to 
seek mi.selnef and tumble to hei majesty and her lealtn, j en, and 
would M't all tin* pmict s of Kuiope toyrthci by tin* van if sh,j 
could — Uadi fii Utyycs —This seemed inoustuuis in Ids exes, and he 
ne\er seems to have ifl’eeb'd loi . moment on t..e liievtmyuishablo 
denote of iieedotn implanted in the liumfn bieasl, —lit m*i to Ii.bo 
lincited to the maimel in which 1 li/abelh had made Mary a pu- 
honel, oi to haietelt lli.it the iiiUT"UCsol which l.h/.abeth eonipiamed 
had been brought upon lieisell by hei own conduct Man was in a 
situation to do dcspeiate things. In addition to hei loss of a rnmn 
and pcisonal libeitv, she was constantly haunted by tin* (head that 
hei mal would make away. .\*ith hei in pnsoii, and we shall **ee that 
these feais> were uot untomuh d, and that llic iiu-ui queen and her 
eouni d repeatedly entertained, uot only tin* notion ot a public cxecu 
turn, but also a pi oject t>t .secret assassination. 

+ It should appeal lrojn a letter ol the lb shop uf ltos*» to I’ndK, 
that that pool sonant had maintained his scciet undei lhe./n s' in¬ 
flict ion of lorttlie. “ \ ou will be esteemed,” says tin* bishop, " woitny 
ol rewind lor your constaiiev: pintle by yom loinicr nmweis. Joi 
although the pain** be gloat, yet your lionoui *-li ill be llu eicabi, 
ami they Cannot take hie bom you . . . . Tin*. exhetire liainliiie/ ol 
you will lurthei much It’s fthe Queen of Scotland’s ) t .nne and yom 
enemies will lie thought ciuel, and you shall be lepntc lumesi and 
l'iiithlnl that Millers patiently for yom leistioss’s wmiv, 1 pia\ < «’od 
com toil you and semi you rebel '—Bmyhlvff Bipns It n not the 
least cm ions thing in these times to see how all the tisilamc ol tl.e 
eomt was e.onstauily bullied, and how stale piisoucis, e\cn when in 
ililleient and distant'places ol coiiliueineut, contiucd to eoiiesj ond 
with one another. The tact appcaisto la*, that ncaily all the iii- 
lenor insuuments of despotism and neai iiciy weie open to hnbes 
and tetidy to do woik on both side-—to eiitiap the pitsuiiei into 

hccdli'hs deelaialious one day and to can s' his ictlois to Ids hivnds 

the next. The lii.liop ol Hoss emphalu alls sa\ s,— " 1 shill enlel- 
taiu this hearer well’’ This man was ptobnbly one ol the ”aolu*. 
Coubiuut practice made such men \ciy cxpeit ! 
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assurances that the Duke of Alva entered into the 
captive queen's cause and approved of her plan 
for a foreign invasion of England,— that, if au¬ 
thorized by the King of Spain, his master, he 
should he. ready to co-operate with 40 and 30. 
liailly said he. did not know the parties designated 
by the ciphers 40 and 30, hut that there was a 
’'letter in the packet for the Bishop of Ross, desiring 
him to deliver the other letters to the proper 
parties. Suspicion immediately fell upon the Duke 
of Norfolk. That q,oblemnn had lain in the Tower 
from the Oth of October, 15(10, till the 4th of 
August, 1570 (ihc day on which Felton wus 
arraigned for the affair of the. bull of excommuni¬ 
cation), when he was removed in custody to one of 
his own houses, in consequence of the. plague 
having broken out in the Tower. Some time 
before this delivery he made the. most humble sub¬ 
mission to the queen, beseeching her most gracious 
goodness to accept him again into favour to serve 
her in any manner that, it should please her to 
direct and command. He acknowledged himself 
in fault for that he did unhappily give ear to 
certain motions in a cause of marriage, to he pro¬ 
secuted for him with the Queen of Scots; “but 
surely,’’ lie adds, “ I never consented thereto in any 
respect, save upon reasons that were propounded 
Ttf lUHWfc nlPVor our higlmess’s benefit and surety.” 
lie. goes on to say that, now that he has considered 
the. matter more deeply, he sees that he did err 
veiv much in that he did not cause all to he known 
to her majesty upon the liisl motion made to him. 
He then solemnly binds himself to have nothing 
more to do with the marriage or with anything that 
concerns Queen Mary.* This paper was sent to 
the queen, and a copy of it to the lords of her 
council, with a letter, telling them that it was no 
small matter for “ a poor subject to lie kept so 
long in this close air that never was acquainted 
with the like before,” and hoping that he should 
find their loniships ready to move her majesty in 
his behalf, so that bv her highness’s goodness lie 
might obtain so much grace as, being her majesty’s 
true and loyal s,object and faithful servant, he 
should not lie suffered to remain any longer in the 
Tower. “Whereby,” he says, “my poor carcase 
is not only in danger by close keeping, besides the 
infection of the pestilence, wh.ich doth most increase 
in tliis part of the city, as also for payment of my 
debts, for otherwise I should be driven, both myself 
and my land, to be. hereafter in merchants’ courtesy, 
which only growclh by my long continuance here.t" 
Cecil had long since assured the queen that it 
would he very difficult to make high treason of 
anything Noifolk had done as yet. Of course the 
duke, though he had been ten months a prisoner, 
had never been brought to any trial, hut only in¬ 
terrogated and cross-questioned by the lords of the 
privy council. Nor did lie even now obtain much 
more than a milder sort of imprisonment. lie was 
watched and closely warded in bis own house by Sir 
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Ilenry Neville ; he was afterwards removed to the 
house of another nobleman devoted to the court, and 
then to another, and another, being everywhere in 
custody or closely watched, lie petitioned the queen, 
Cecil, and others, to he. restored to his scat in the 
council :—this was refused him ; and it was a 
thing which the sovereign, having the free choice 
of her counsellors, might refuse without the in¬ 
fringement of law or constitutional right. lie 
requested that he might he permitted to attend in 
his place in parliament; but. this also was refused, 
and illegally, for lie had been convicted of-no 
treason, no crime, by law. If Norfolk had been 
ever so well inclined to keep his engagement, this 
was certainly the way to make him break it in 
sheer desperation. Upon the arrest of Railly lie 
was more closely looked to; hut, some months 
elapsed before the matter was brought to his own 
door. At the end of August, 1571, one Brown, of 
Shrewsbury, carried to the privy council a certain 
hag full of money, which lie said lie had received 
from Ilickford, the Duke of Norfolk’s secretary, 
with directions to carry it to Bannister, the duke’s 
steward. The loids opened the hag, and counted 
tlu: money, which amounted to six hundred pounds. 
But there was something else in the hag that gave 
them more trouble, in the shape of two tickets, or 
notes, wntten in cypher. As Brown named Hick- 
ford, the poor secretary was apprehended, and on 
the 2nd of September lie dcc\ phered the two notes, 
which, with the money, wcie destined for Bold 
11 erries in Scotland, who was making fresh e\et- 
tions there with her party m favour of the captive 
queen. Sir Ralph Sadler was immediately sent 
for to guard the Duke of Norfolk, who was then at 
Howard House, where, on the 5tli of September, 
on a strict examination, he denied all that Ilickford 
had confessed. Two days afterwards lie was com¬ 
mitted to hip, old apartment in the Tower, being 
conducted thither hv Sir Ralph Sadler, Sir Thomas 
Smith, Sir Henry Neville, and Dr. Wilson* In 
the mean while Bannister,and Barker another secre¬ 
tary of the duke’s, had been arrested ; and as the 
Bishop of Ross had long been in custody with the 
Bishop of London, the Bishop of Ely, and others, 
it. was easy to lay hold of lum.f Ilickford did not 
stop at betraying the key to the cyphers ; he con¬ 
fessed many other things against Ins master the 
duk£, without much pressing, mid voluntarily 
offered to show some secret [daces in his house 
where his master had deposited letters. As the 
rest of Norfolk’s servants were much attached to 
their master, and would confess nothing till they 
were tortured, or threatened with torture, it lias 
been supposed by many that this Ilickford had 
been for some time in the pay of the court. Ban¬ 
nister’s fortitude and fidelity did not give way till 
he had suffered torture, hut Barker’s forsook him 
when he was shown the horrid rack. On the 20th 
of September, Sir Thomas Smith, the matrimonial 

• Cecil’s Diary. 

+ It appeal k that tlic Scotch bishop was not brought to London till 
the eud of October, when lit* was removed from lily, anti that he wua 
not committed to the Tower UU the month of November.—Id, 
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diplomatist, wrote to Cecil, now Lord Burghley,* 
in n pleasant humour. “ We have,” said lie, 
“good hope, at last, that. we. may come home : we 
think, surely, Ihat. we have done all that at. this 
time may he done. Of Bannister with the rack, 
of Barker with the extreme fear of it, we Suppose 
to have gotten all. Bannister, indeed, kuoweth 
little. . . . Barker was common doer in the prac¬ 
tice, hut rather, it may seem, chosen for zeal than 
for av it.”f He then proceeds to tell the upright 
Cecil that he and his coadjutors had been putting 
Bulker's confessions into proper order,—that is, 
they had been tampering with the evidence, which 
they had procured by threatening a weak and sjlly 
man with the rack. Barker confessed that he 
himself had written some English metre for the. 
amusement or encouragement of the Queen of Scots, 
who, in return, had written him a letter of thanks, 
which letter he thought might he laid up in some 
comer of his study, for he did not remember that 
lie tore it or burnt it. He said that William Tav* 
lor, a carpenter, at the White Lion in Aldei-gate- 
street, had a hag of waitings of my lord duke’s, 
wheiem were contained certain letters of the Scottish 
queen and others; and that he,Barker, lug! requested 
tin' said Tax lor to bury the said hag of writings 
in the ground, that they might he safely kept till 
called for. lie confessed sundry other tilings, in a 
most confused wav, that went to prove that Norfolk 
had never intermitted his correspondence with the 
Scottish queen, neither during his first confinement 
in the Tower nor after his release from that prison 
- that he had corresponded with the friends of 
Mary in Scotland by means of the Bishop of Ross, 
and with the Duke of Aha by means of Rudolfi, 
a ho had mice delivered to him a letter from the 
pope. Although Smith had asserted that Bainns- 
ler knew little, they made his evidence deeltue a 
good d^al, and so shaped it as to lmfkc it agree 
with that of Barker and Bickford. When it came 
to the turn of the Bishop of Ross to he questioned, 
that prelate was found deficient, in the nerve and 
courage which lie had recommended to Madly ; hut 
it is much easier to excuse Ins want of fortitude 
than the atrocity of his inquisitors. The bishop 
claimed the privileges of an ambassador, asserting 
that, even if he had been somewhat implicated, he 
was not liable to their jurisdiction, being th<j, re¬ 
presentative of an independent sovereign ; aim he 
alleged that when Randolph and Tamworth, Eliza¬ 
beth’s envoys at Edinburgh, were proved to have, 
given advice and money to Mary’s rebels, that 
queen, out of respect to their quality of ambas¬ 
sadors, had contented herself with 01 dering them 
to quit her realm ; hut Lord Burghley cut hint 
short, by saying that he must answer or he put 
upon the rack4 Then the bishop wavered, hut 
still he did not confess until he was told that his 

* Cecil was created Karon Ifntghlcy in 1571* In 1572 lie received 
the Oidei of llu* (i.uter, and in the same year snreeeded the M.mp.is 
of Winchester as I-ont High Tieasurei, which cilice lie held till hi* 
death. 

+ Hur^hley Papers. 

t Anderson's Collections. 


depositions were merely required to satisfy the 
mind of Queen Elizabeth, and should not he used 
against the life of any man. The duke had conti¬ 
nued to deny everything, ns at first, “ with such con¬ 
fidence and ostentation,” say Sir Thomas Smith and 
Dr. Wilson, “ that he did astonish us all, and wo knew 
not how we should judge of him.” But, wlmn the 
commissioners showed him the confession of Barker 
and his other servants, the lettets of the Queen 
of Scots, of which they had obtained possession 
through Hickford and Barkf^ md the deposition 
of the Bishop of Ross, he exclaimed that he was 
betrayed and undone by his confidence in others, 
and began to confess to sundry minor charges ; for 
he never allowed that he had contemplated treason 
against his sovereign. Upwards of fifty interro¬ 
gatories were put. to him in one day ; hut the pur¬ 
port of the disclosures which were then made is 
unknown, as the examination cannot he found.* 
But the rumours which were sent abroad beyond 
the dungeon cells an' 1 the walls of the Tower, and 
industriously spread among the people, were of a 
ternlie nature. The Duke of Alva was coming 
with an in my of bloody Papists to burn down 
London, and exterminate the. queen, the Protestant, 
religion, and all good Protestants ; and the pope, 
was to se nd the treasures of Romo to forward these 
deeds, and was to bless them when done. 1*1 very 
wind might bring legions of enemies to the British 
coast; every town m England, every house, might 
conceal some desperate traitor and cruel Papist, 
hound by secret, oaths to join the invaders, and 
direct their slaughter and their burning; so that 
none should escape that professed the true religion, 
and none suffer that bore the marks of the beast of 
Rome. The press was most actively employed in 
printing alarming statements of this sort, which 
were circulated throughout the, land : the pulpit, 
whether mounted by men m hands and surplices, 
or tlinse that had none, resounded with anathemas 
against the Duke of Alva, the Pope, the King of 
Spain, and the Catholic powers,—for all these, it 
was assumed, were partakers in the plot. The 
subject afforded rhetorical figure^/md similitudes in 
abundance ; and people were told that they would 
have a tolerably exact notion of the day of doom 
and of the infernal regions when they saw the towns 
and villages of Engla.mfin a universal blaze. Men 
were so excited that they could not sleep by night or 
venture abroad hv day without looking well found 
the corners of the streets, and taking some weapon 
under their cloak. Some, indeed, there were who 
ventured to say that England was not a realm to 
stand quietly like a sheep for the slaughter,—t hat 
there were arms and ammunition in the land, and 
good ships at sea,—that the mass of the nation, 
who were attached to the. queen and to the new* 
religion, were as bold of heart and as strong of 
arm as their progenitors, who had measured swords 
with the best of Europe in their own countries,— 
that the Spaniards and Walloons might come to- 

• Jardine, Criminal Trials.—If tins examination hail nunle for tho 
prosecution it would probably have been carefully preserved. 
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morrow, sure of being so beaten as tliey hnrl never 
been in their lives before. But these reasoners, if 
they escaped suspicion of being complotters and 
Papists in disguise, were set down as fool-hardy ; 
as having an unscriptural reliance on the arm of 
iltsh; as being wofully blind to the signs mid 
portents in earth, air, ami water. A wonderful 
alarm' was excited by one Herle, who disclosed 
what was called a plot for murdering some of her 
majesty’s privv-council.* Kenclm Barney and 
Edmund Mather, ,'ffien as obscure as himself, were 
put upon their metal in the Tower, Herle, their 
former associate, being witness against them. All 
that could lie proved against thorn was, that they 
wore two contemptible scoundrels (each ready to 
betray the other), who were discontented with the 
court and the present government, which gave no 
promotion except to such “ as were perfumed 
and courtlike,”—meaning such men as Leicester 
and Hatton; and who had talked in public-houses 
and lodging-houses about rescuing the Duke of 
Norfolk from the Tower and trom certain death. 
As it became a struggle with them which should 
save his own neck by telling most, many other 
tilings were declared by the one or the other. 
Mather, for example, said that the death of Burgh- 
ley had been proposed to him by the Spanish am- 
Ms-srfffoTT' out lie equivocated miserably; and 
Barney said that there had been speeches used 
unto him by Mather touching the liberating of the 
Scottish queen and the killing of the queen’s ma¬ 
jesty. Mather appears to have been the scholar of 
the party; lie interlards his depositions with 
Italian, which, he says, were words spoken with 
Borghese, a person attached to the Spanish em¬ 
bassy, who told him that, as mail must (lie, it was 
better to choose an honoured death than live a 
shamed life,—that it was glorious to die with a 
sword in hand,—that if Burghley were taken out, 
of the way all things would go well,—that some 
man of spirit ought to kill the poltroon and cut 
him to pieces. According to Barney’s confession, 
Mather was wont to discourse of the noble fame 
that 1‘oltrot won, though he suffered death for his 
labour, by killing the l)ukc of Guise; mid of 
Hamilton, that killed 1 he Regent of Scotland. 
But Mather endeavoured to shift the blame from 
himself by swearing that die only wanted to see 
how far the others would go,'and that he himself 
would have been the informer against Herle and 
Barney, if they had not been suddenly arrested after 

• The find inkling of this business vs at si\i<l to have. been given by 
Herleitia letter to Loul Bmgliley dated tin* 4 th of January, 1572. " Of 
Jate,” lie says, “ I have, upon discontent, entered into conspiracy with 
some others to slay your lordship; and, tlie nine appointed, a iiinn with 
a perfect hand attended \<m tlner sex eial times in your garden, to have 
slam your lordship. The which not Inllcn out, and continuing in the 
funnel mischief, the height of\otir study window is taken towatds the 
garden, minding, it thew miss these means, to slay you with a shot 
upon the tenure, or else'm coming late from the court, with a pistol.” 
He then says, in nhteath. that he had been “ touched with remorse 
of so bloody a deed,” and that lie hopes be shall receive, at his lord¬ 
ship’s hands, “ at mote eonrVnieni tiim-.w lien these strums are past,” 
the row aid which he had merited -- liurijhlry State Prtp/ns —Merle, 
tlie infomier, was alterwmds taken into Jknleighs service, 'I here 
ate grounds lot suspecting that he had been engaged before the plot. 
Mr. Wright publishes several letters, uftetwards addressed l»y llcrle 
to Burleigh, on secret state matins. 
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coming from supper at the Three Tuns in Newgate 
Market. Little confidence can be placed in the 
revelations of such men, whose imaginations were 
stretched by the rack and the dread of death. But 
on the trial Mather and Barney were convicted on 
the strength of their joint confessions, and on the 
evidence of Herle. They were drawn from the 
Tower to Tyburn, and there hanged, bowelled, iind 
quartered, for treason ; one Kolfe undergoing the 
same fate at the same time for counterfeiting the 
queen’s majesty’s hand. Herle received a full 
pardon.* 

Much time had been spent in preparing for the 
public trial of the Duke of Norfolk; but at length, 
on the 14th of January, nearly a month before the 
executions last alluded to, the queen named the 
Kail of Shrewsbury, the keeper ot Queen Mary, to 
lie loid high steward ; and Sliiewsliurv summoned 
twenty-six peers, selected by Elizabeth and her 
ministers, to attend in Westminster Hall on the 
16th day of the same month. Among these were 
included, with other members of Elizabeth’s privy 
council, Burghley, who bad been active m arinng- 
ing the prosecution, and the. Earl of Leicester, who 
had originally excited Norfolk to attempt a mar¬ 
riage with the Scottish queen, who lmd signed the 
letter to Mary, and who was now athirst for the. 
blood of the unfortunate prisoner, bis miserable 
dupe. On the day appointed the peers met in 
Westminster Hall at an early hour in the morning, 
and the duke was brought to the bar by the Lieu¬ 
tenant of the Tower and Sir I’etcr Carcw. The 
lords were assisted by the judges and all the law 
officers of the crown. About ball-past eight, the 
lord high steward stood up albis chair bare-headed, 
and the gentleman-usher holding the white rod 
beliire liim, the. scrjcatit-at arms made proclama¬ 
tion as follows:—“ My lord's grace, the queen’s 
majesty’s cnuunissioner, high steward of England, 
commandeth every man to keep silence on pain of 
imprisonment, and to hear the queen’s commission 
read.” The commission was read by the clerk of 
the crown, and then were all the lords called in 
order by their names of baptisni and sur-names of 
dignity, beginning at the most, ancient; mid every 
one severally as he was called stood up and sig¬ 
nified his appearance. The duke, with a haughty 
look, perused the countenances of all the lords, 
lirsv those on the right hand of the lord high ste¬ 
ward and then those on the left. After a fresh 
proclamation of silence, the clerk of the crown 
called upon the duke,—“Thomas Duke of Nor¬ 
folk, late of Kenning Hall, in the county of Nor¬ 
folk, hold up thy hand !” The duke held up his 
hand, and then the indictment was read, charging 
him with compassing and imagining the death of 
the queen, with levying war against her within the 

• Stow.—Burghley Papers.—Piggos.—Inn Jotter to Sir Francis Wul- 
singhum, Burghley says,—“ 1 know not how to write, lor 1 am here in 
my o1 1 unil>oi Mibjeci to repents which are coutuuywiso. Mather unit 
Burney, Ix-siiles ilmt they intended to kill me, have now plainly con¬ 
fessed their intention and denim to hate been rid of the queen’s 
majesty; but I think she may by .justice be rid of them. Mather 
deaireth not but that he was a 8206, and now suith he is u 02106. I 
wish him grace.'’—Pijfgcs. 
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realm, and with adhering to the queen’s public I loan and hanking business; hearing from him. 


enemies. The overt acts charged were,—1st. 
That, against the express command of the queen 
upon his allegiance, iie had endeavoured to marry 
the queen of Scots, and supplied her with money, 
well knowing that she claimed a present title to the 
crown of England; 2nd. That he had sent, sums 
ol money t# the Earls of Westmoreland and North¬ 
umberland, and other persons concerned in the 
rebellion in the north, being the queen’s enemies, 
after they lmd been attaint! d of high treason and had 
lied, into Flanders. 3rd. That lie had dispatched 
one Rudolfi to the pope, to the King of Spain, 
and the Duke of Alva, in order to excite them to 
send a foreign army into England, to join with 
such a force as he, the Duke of Norfolk, might 
raise for the purpose of making war against the 
queen within the realm, with intent to depose her, 
and to effect, his own marriage with the Queen of 
Scots. 4th. That he had relieved and comforted, 
with money and otherwise, the Lord Herries and 
other Scots, being the queen’s public enemies.” 
Then the clerk of the crown said, “ How sayest 
thou, Thomas Duke of Norfolk? art thou guilty 
of these treasons, yea or no?” The duke besought 
the lords, tf the law would permit it, that he might 
he allowed counsel. Calling, the chief justice, 
told him that the law allowed no counsel in cases 
of high treason. Upon this Norfolk complained 
that he was hardly handled. “ I have had,” said 
he, “ very short warning to provide an answer to 
so great a matter,—not fourteen hours in all, both 
day and night. I have had short warning, and no 
hooks ; neither books of statutes, nor so much as a 
breviatc of the statutes. I am brought to light 
without a weapon.” He said that he was an 
unlearned man, — that he hoped that they would 
not overlay him with speeches; that his memory 
was never good, hut now much worse than it was. 
“ Sore troubles and cares,” said he, “ evil rest and 
close imprisonment, have much decayed my under¬ 
standing ; 1 prey God that this day it fail me not, 
and another time I will forgive it.” The duke, 
however, showed no lack of memory and ready 
wit, and his acquaintance with the statutes and 
with JBracton was such that the attorney-general 
thought proper to taunt him with his nice know¬ 
ledge of the law. He pleaded not guilty, main¬ 
taining,—1st. That the Queen of Scots was nolVlie 
enemy or competitor of his sovereign,—that, on the 
death of her husband, the French king, she put 
away the title of Queen of England.—that, though 
her assumption of that title was now cited as the 
sole, proof of her being an enemy, and having 
always been an enemy, yet the queen, his mistress, 
had had friendship with her during the ten 
years which had elapsed since that offence, stand¬ 
ing godmother to her son, and doing other kind 
offices, and that, therefore, in trying to marry the. 
Scottish queen, or in assisting her, he was not 
guilty of treason. 2nd. That he had never spoken 
with Rudolfi the Italian but once, and that then 
he only treated with him regarding some private 
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indeed, that lie, Rudolfi, was intending to seek aid 
of money among the friends of the Scottish queen, 
but, as he, the duke, understood him, not for the 
purpose of levying war in England with tins money, 
hut merely that it might, he applied by Mary to 
her own comfort and the encouragement of her 
own faithful subjects in Scotland. 3rd. That'lie 
had never supplied the English rebels in the noilli 
with money at, the time of thfeir insurrection, 
although he acknowledged hav : "g since sent some 
assistance to the Countess-oi A’cst.morelnnd, wlm 
was his own sister, and in the greatest distress ; and 
that he had given his opinion as to the. proper 
mode of distributing certain sums which had been 
sent into Flanders by the pope for the relief of the 
noble English exiles. He admitted that a letter 
from the pope, consisting of about six or seven 
lines in Latin, and beginning, Ditcctr fUi,salulaii, 
had been delivered to him ; hut lie said that he 
was offended with this liberty, and asked what he. 
had to do with the pope, who was an enemy to 
his religion and his country ? 

Norfolk, who in his esuly life had been the 
pupil of the puritanic Fox, the martyrologist, and 
who had always passed for a good Protestant, 
vowed repeatedly on his trial that lie would rather 
he torn to pieces by wild horses than euif'foi.u iV» 
a moment the notion of any change of religion. 
Everything the duke said was declared to he false, 
and was met. by the written depositions (all cobbled 
and garbled) of his servants and accomplices. 
When he objected to such evidence he was told 
that the oaths of the witnesses, who had sworn to 
all they alleged, were worth more than his hare 
denial. lie demanded to bo personally confronted 
with the witnesses; but this was denied to him. 
There was, indeed, one witness produced, hut lie 
had known neither chains nor loiture; he was an 
agent who had been employed by the Earl of 
Leicester to ensnare the prisoner, and it would 
have been well for the decency of the process, if lie 
had been kept out of sight altogether. This man, 
one rtf the innumerable retainers and instruments 
of Leicester, was Richard CandTsh, or Cavendish, 
—probably a relation of the distinguished navi¬ 
gator. llis evidence, however, established nothing 
very material. The duke looked upon him with a 
scornful and smiling countenance,and said, “You 
are an honest man !” He reminded him how he 
lmd, of his own accord, become it hearer of in¬ 
telligence between Leicester and himsell,—how lie 
had told him that my Lord of Leicester was him, 
and Sir Nicolas Throgmorton his stive friend, and 
that they would both join to deal with the queen 
for him, and how Sir Nicolas Throgmorton sent 
word by him that lie doubted not the queen in the 
end would arrange matters to his entire sati-hu'tion. 
Further, he reminded Candisli how he had hum! 
himself upon his hospitality in Nmfolk, and had 
then slipped away of a sudden. 1 le gave linn many 
more reproachful words of discredit; hut the queen s 
serjeant told the duke that t’amlish was sworn, 
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and that was enough. The court., however, were 
glad t,o list rid of this witness, who appears to have 
quailed before the nobleman whom he had helped 
to betray. We have mentioned in what manner 
the evidence of the Bishop of Ross had been ex¬ 
tracted: l)r. Wilson, the Master of the Requests, 
and who, with Sn Thomas Smith, had taken his 
depositions, wanted him to appear in court and 
give fiis evidence orally, but., lacking in courage as 
he was, the bishop refused, saving, “I never con¬ 
ferred with the du'.e myself in any of these matters, 
hut only by his servants, nor yet heard him speak 
one word at any time against his duty to his prince 
and country ; and if I shall be forced to he present, 
I will publicly profess before the whole nobility 
that he never opened his month maliciously or 
traitorously against, the queen or the realm.” 
Norfolk repeatedly said that the bishop was a very 
timid man,—that Barker was a timid man,—that 
only Bannister had courage united to fidelity, and 
that he was “shrewdly cramped” when he made the 
false confession they produced! And then Barlutm, 
the queen's serjeant, most impudently asserted that 
Bannister had been no more tortured than the duke 
himscll had been. The famous letter inculpating 
Norfolk, written byMiirray,the late regent,was read 
in court, together with a letter said to have been 
“StVi’f btfVitt-' duke lo Murray, without going into any 
proof of the genuineness of those documents.* A 
great deal of the evidence went upon mere hearsay, 
and that at second or third hand ; and hasty and 
boastful words delivered in moments of great, ex¬ 
citement. were taken as proofs of treason. There 
were other legal irregularities, such as had long 
been and long after continued to he common in 
Mate trials ; but the strangest of all—the grossest, 
possible interference of the queen—-occurred in 
enforcing that particular part of the prosecution 
which related to the Rudolfi conspiracy. The 
solicitor-general stood up, and said, “I have also, 
my lords, one thing more to say to you from the 
queen’s own mouth. The lords of the. privy conn¬ 
ed do know it very well, but it is not meet here, in 
open presence, tii he uttered, because it louuhcth 
Others that are not here now to he named : but, by 
bci highness’s order, we pray their lordships tluit 
they will impart it unto you more particularly. In 
1* landers, By the ambassador of a foreign prince, 
the whole plot, of this treason was discovered ; and 
a servant of Ins, not meaning to conceal so foul 
and di-honourable a practice, gave intelligence 
hither by letters, and hath therein disclosed the 
whole treason in such form as hath here been 
proved unto you. lint. 1 refer the more, particular 
declaration thereof to the peers of the privv coun¬ 
cil.” But no objection was raised by anv one to 
this strange declaration • on the contrary, they' all 
acted as if it were decisive of the ease, and at eight 
o’clock at night, when the trial had lasted twelve 
hours, the peers umftiimously returned a verdict of 

* It wns merely said, with respect to the tluko’s let to, that the 
leirnii ha«l sent a ropy of it to Idizalx'th in hi** (Miui.iv’s) haml- 
u iitiiij;. They did not even piofcM* to luvo »eeu llio ori/mal. 
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guilty. Then the. edge of the axe was turned 
towards the duke, and the Lord Steward said,— 
“ Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, the lords, your peers, 
having now found you guilty, what have you to 
say why 1 mav not proceed to judgment?” The 
duke replied, “The Lord's will he done, and God 
be judge between me and mine accusers:” and 
then the Lord High Steward, with tears in his 
eyes, pronounced judgment:—“ Thomas, late Duke 
of Norfolk, you hate been indicted of high ticason, 
and mv lords, your peels, have found you guilty ; 
therefore, tins court doth award that you be taken 
hence to the Tower of London, and from thence 
he drawm through the midst of London to Tyburn ; 
and there \ou shall be hanged till you he half 
dead, and being alive von shall he cut down quick, 
vour bowels shall he taken forth of your body, and 
"burnt befoie your face ; your head shall he smitten 
oil, and your body shall he divided into loin quar¬ 
ters ; your head and quarters to lie set up where 
it shall please the queen’s majesty to appoint: and 
the Lord have mercy upon yuut soul.” Then the 
duke said, “Tins, my lord, is the judgment of a 
traitor; hut (striking himself hard upon the breast) 
I am a true man to God and the queen as any that 
livcth, and always have been so. I do not now 
desire to live ; I will not desire any of your lord- 
ships to make petition for my life ; 1 am at a point. 
And, my finds, as you have banished me from your 
company, 1 trust shortly to he in a better company. 
This only I beseech you, my lends, lobe humble 
suitors to the queen’s majesty, that it will please 
her to he good to mv poor orphan children, find to 
take order for the payment of my debts, and to 
have some consideration of my poor servants. God 
knows bow true a heart I hear to her majesty and 
to mv country, whatsoever this day hath been 
falsely objected against me. Farewell, my lords.” 
This he sp.dve with some passion ; othenvise truly 
he conducted himself all the day long very mo¬ 
destly and wisely, as far as his cause would seive 
lnm.* 

We are not informed as to the countenance and 
behaviour of Leicester, who sat through the trial 
and voted the death of his confiding and generous- 
hearted victim; but. ns he was a perfect actor, and 
one that, could adapt himself to nil circumstances, 
he no doubt made a good outward show of modesty, 
antl wisdom, and loyalty. 

The mode in which a ease of constructive treason 
was made, up will afford a curious exercise to the 
mind, and may be studied at length with some 
advantage.t .But, after all, it will not be easy to 
arrive at any clear notion of the extent, ot Norfolk's 
imprudence or guilt. That (lie Rudolfi conspiracy 
compassed and imagined the overthrow of Elizabeth, 
in part by the aid of foreign arms and foreign 
money, there can lie little doubt; but it would 
have been no unusual ease if the conspirators had 
cloaked and concealed their extremest views from 

• Jardims Criminal Trials.—Burjjhley Tapers. 

t Sot* Mi. Junliuo’u romarks appended to Jus clear and valuable ac¬ 
count of this remarkable trial. 
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(lie fluke, who was evidently a tool in the hands of 
more crafty, more daring, and inveterate plotters. 
If he were privy to the conspiracy in its full extent, 
—which lie, always denied, and which was never 
proved against him by unsuspected evidence,—he 
was guilty at, the least of misprision of treason. lie 
seems to have had a thoroughly English heart; 
ami uol onlv a patriotic feeling for the independ¬ 
ence of his enuntrv, hut also many of the prevailing 
national prejudices against foieitcncrs of all kinds, 
not excepting even the Scots. Our own impress* 
sioir is, that he contemplated nothing more than 
the reinstating of Marv, the sharing m her autho¬ 
rity in Scotland, and in her hopes of the English 
succession on Elizabeth's death. As a man of 
honour (if we may speak of such a character in 
such a time), the worst part of Ins conduct was 
lus breaking his word to Elizabeth ; hut even then 1 
he was goaded and maddened bv her harsh usage, 
beset, by agents ever ready to wink on his suscept¬ 
ible temper, and in a manner fascinated by the, 
letters and messages of Mary. 

But, though thus condemned, Elizabeth hesitated 
to indict capital punishment on so popular a 
nobleman, who was her own kinsman, and who 
had been for many rears her tried friend. Five 
dnvs after iiis trial the duke wrote a long letter to 
her majesty, confessing that he had been undutiful, 
that he had most unkindly offended ; hut he, still 
denied thill, he had ever contemplated tieason. He 
fold the queen that he was now hut as “a dead 
dog” m this world, mill preparing himself tor a 
new kingdom,—that he would not ask her for life, 
hut onlv beseech her to extend her merciful good¬ 
ness to his poor orphan children. Some of his 
expressions are remarkable, — self- humiliating 
enough in all conscience. “The heavenly Loid,” 
he 1 says, “for Christ’s sake, put it into your majes¬ 
ty’s mos^t. gracious heart that, my nirrinTi riitl may 
take away and assuage so vour majesty's just, ire, as 
that, the little poor wretches may taste of vour 
highness’s gieat clemency. ... I do most humbly, 
upon my knees, take my leave most lrwliiy ; be¬ 
seeching your excellent, majesty to excuse the ill 
mid scribbling writing hereof, which, God knows, 
proceeds of my uuahleness, being overwhelmed 
with sorrow and care. God long preserve vour 
majesty, and bless this your realm with your long 
continuance, to the glory of God, to the incrcasi*of 
good gospelers, and comfort of all good subjects.”* 
Not, much touched with these appeals, lmt, hoping 
to derive advantage from the weakness of the pri¬ 
soner, Elizabeth insidiously urged him to make an 
ample confession, and accuse others : lmt, this 
Norfolk nobly refused, even when pleading for Ins 
orphan children. “The Lord knowetli,” he says, 
“ that I myself know no more than I have been 
charged withal, nor much of that, although, I 
humbly beseech God and your majesty to forgive 
me, l knew a great deal too much. But if it had 

* Burtfhley Papers.—The loiter ended—'* Wiiften by the woful 
hand of a dead man, jour majesty’s most unwnithy subject, and jet 
vour majesty’s, in my liumblo prayer, until the last bicath, Thomas 
Howard.” 


pleased your highness, whilst 1 was a man in law, 
to have commanded my accusers to have been 
brought to my face, although of my own knowledge 
1 knew no more than as I have puiticularly con¬ 
fessed, yet, if it had pleased your majesty, there 
might, perchance have linked out somewhat 
amongst them \\Inch might have made Somewhat 
for mine own purgation, and your highness per* 
chance have therein known that which is now un¬ 
discovered.Now, an if it please your 

majesty, it is too late for me to come lace to lace 
to do you any service ; the one, ,icing a shameless 
Scot, and the other an Itahuinlicd Englishman,* 
their faces will be too lirazen to yield to any 
truth that 1 shall charge them with; though 
the one was my nr,in, yet he will now count 
hnnsell inv master, and so indeed he may, for lie 
hath, God fuigive lnm, maslcicd me with his 

untruth. Alas! an if if please your 

maje'ty now to weigh how little 1 can say for vour 
better service, and how little credit, a dead man in 
law hath, I hope vour highness of your most, 
giacinus goodness will not command me to that 
which cannot, I think, do you any service, and yet 
may heap more infamy upon me, unhappy wretch! 
(which needs not), for they will repmt that for 
abject ness of mine, or else, I hereby to seek pardon 
of my life, 1 was, contented to accuse by .,it»pie..,n, 
when 1 had no other ground thereunto.”|- This 
lei ter was written from the Tower on the 23rd of 
January. On Saturday, the Sth of Eehiuurv, Eli¬ 
zabeth signed the warrant for the duke’s execu¬ 
tion on the Monday following ; lmt at a late hour 
on Sunday nigliL she summoned to her presence 
the w'llv Buighley, who had been earnest with her 
to permit the law to take its course. The queen, 
nccuiding to Burghley’s own wolds,“ now enteied 
into a great mishkmg that the duke should die the 
next, day, and said she was, and should he, dis¬ 
quieted, and that she would have a new warrant 
made that very night to the sheriffs, to foibear 
until they should hear further; and so they did : 
God’s will he, done, and aid her majesty to do her¬ 
self good !” j. Another warrant w as Countermanded 
in the same manner, and a t.hml^ obtained, as the, 
queen gave out, by importunate counsel, on the 
•Jib of Apnl, was recalled with her own hand at 
two o'clock in tin 1 morning. She was evidently 
most anxious to lighten the odium of t.hc execution, 
or to shift it from herself. The picachers, who had of 
lute received regular political instructions from her 

• Alluding to the Bishop of Ross and Baikcr. 

+ Hiuyhley Papeia. 

| Bui;_’hley Papers. Those* wmds occur m .1 lottei i»d<he-‘cd to 
WalsiiiL'hjuii. who was still lesnletd nmhansador .it Pan*.. In the 
vault! letter (Veil says, '* 1 cannot wide \ou what e. the inw.ud 
muse of th<* stay of the' Duke ol Norlolk's death, only I loid ln-t 
majesty diveisly disposed. Sometime when she p'-.iheih o( b:*i 
mujfbtj’s danger, f-he eoucludelh that juslite should he done .um 
ther time, when she speaketh of his neaine-s of Mood, of his siipe 
liordj in lionoui, «\e , she ,st i>cth A •», upon ^nhnd.ti, ‘•he M^'md 
.1 w atr.uit lui the w lit •> to the shenlTvol London, hu his e\rt idioti on 
Alond.iy, and Mt) all niep.ualums weiemaoe with the expert.ition ol 
all London, and (MneouiM 1 of many thtawunls y-lerd.n in tin* mom 
iii" ; hut their comm;' was answeied with aiiothei ordinal) execution 
of Mather and Barney, lot roinpirmn the ijimth's umjeMy’s drnlh, 
and of one Rolph, lor eoiinteifeitiug the tjuieus majesty s hand 
twice, to get concealed lands.” 
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council, took up tlic matter, and, unmindful of the 
evangelical forbearance, they clamoured for ven¬ 
geance on the duke, who had put in jeopardy the 
ipieen, the state, the gospel, and who had leagued 
himself with the enemies of the true faith. Pri¬ 
vate letters were written to the same effect to her 
inajestv, hut still she hesitated. In the mean¬ 
while, Parliament hail assembled. On the Kith of 
May the Commons communicated with the Lords, 
and then drew up a petition to the throne, repre¬ 
senting that theigiCimld he no safety till the, duke 
was dead, and calling for his immediate execution. 
The fanatic reasoning or declamation of the Com¬ 
mons had a wonderful effect out of doors—-every 
Protestant seemed to echo their call for blood ; 
and at last Elizabeth put her hand to a death- 
warrant, which was not revoked. Out of regard 
to iiis high rank, the brutal punishment awarded 
bv the sentence, was commuted into beheading at 
the usual place. On the 2nd of June, 1 nTi, at 
eight o’clock in the morning, the. duke was brought 
to a scaffold erected upon 'Power Hill, attended by 
Alexander Nowel, dean of St. Paul’s, and Fox, the 
niartyrologist, who had formerly been his tutor. 
Dr. Nowel desired the multitude to keep silence ; 
after which the. duke made a dying speech, which 
was always expected, if not forcibly exacted, on 
• such occasions. “ ’Tis no new tiling,” said Nor¬ 
folk, “for men to sutler death in this place; 
though, since the beginning of our most gracious 
queen's reign, I am the first, and God grant l may¬ 
be the last. 1 acknowledge my peers have justly 
sentenced me worthy of death ; nor have I any 
design to excuse myself. I freely confess that I 
treated with the Queen of Scots in tilings of great 
moment, without my sovereign’s knowledge, which 
I ought not to have done; whereupon 1 was east 
into the Tower. But I was afterwards set at 
liberty, having made an humble submission, and 
promised, upon honour, to have nothing more to 
do with her; yet. 1 confess 1 acted contrary, and 
this, in truth, disturbs my conscience.” He then 
made an unseemly distinction between his word of 
honour and Ins oath, emphatically assuring the 
people that he ban neither promised nor sworn it 
at the communion table, as was commonly reported, 
lie then proceeded to confess neither more nor less 
than he had done on his trial; to aver that lie had 
never been popishly inclined, “though some of his 
servants and acquairitance were addicted to the 
Romish religion; and he said that, if he had 
offended God, the church, or tlie Protestants, in 
having such servants and acquaintance, he prayed 
God and them to forgive him. Then, after the 
reading of a psalm or two, he said, with a loud 
voice, “ Lord Jesus, into thy hands I commend 
my spirit.” He embraced Sir Henry Lee, and 
whispered something to him. The Dean Nowel, 
turning to the people, said, “ The duke desires 
you all to pray to God for him, and withal keep 
silence, that his mind may not be disturbed.” 
The headsman asked the duke’s forgiveness, and 
had it granted. One offering him a handkerchief 
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to cover his eyes, he refused it, saying, “ I am not 
in the least afraid of death.” He. then fell on his 
knees, praying, and presently he stretched his 
neck across the block, and his head, at one blow, 
was cut off, and showed by the executioner to the 
sorrowing and weeping multitude.* “ It is in¬ 
credible,” continues Garnden, a spectator of the 
sad scene, “ how dearly lie was loved by the 
people, whose good-will lie had gained by a 
princely munificenfic and extraordinary affability. 
. . . The wiser sort of men were variously affected : 
some were terrified at the greatness of the danger, 
which, during his life, seemed to threaten the state 
from him and lus faction: others were moved 
with pity towards him, as one very nobly de¬ 
scended, of an extraordinary good nature, comely 
personage, and manly presence ; who might have 
been both a support and ornament to Ins country, 
hud not the crafty wiles of the envious and lus own 
false hopes, led on with a show of doing the public 
service, diverted him from his first course of life. 
They called likewise to mmd the untimely end of 
his father,f a man of extraordinary learning, and 
famous in war, who was beheaded in the same 
place five-and-twenty years before.” 

But the Protestants, whose wild alarms had not 
yet subsided, were eager for a still greater sacrifice, 
and they turned a ready ear to an anonymous 
casuist, who proved, in his own way, that it stood, 
not only with justice, but with the honour and 
safety of Elizabeth to send the unfortunate Queen 
of Scots to the seatfold ; and to another writer, 
who supported his arguments with numberless 
texts of scripture, all made to prove that Mary had 
been delivered into the hands of Elizabeth by a 
special Providence, and deserved to die the death, 
because she was guilty of adultery, murder, con¬ 
spiracy, treason, anil blasphemy, and because she 
was an idolater, and led others to idolatry.! Both 
Houses would have proceeded against the captive 
by bill of attainder, but Elizabeth interfered, and 
they wcri! obliged to rest satisfied with cutting her 
off from her hereditary rights, or with passing a 
law to make her unable and unworthy of succes¬ 
sion to the crown of England.§ The captive queen 
had been restored to her old prison m Tutlmry 
Castle immediately after the defeat of the Earl of 
Northumberland, and, after some hurried removes 
to Chatsworth and other places, she was now at 
Sheffield Castle, in the tender keeping of Sir Ralph 
Sadler and my Lady Shrewsbury, who both wished 
her in her grave, and seized the opportunity 
afforded by the trial and condemnation of Norfolk 

# Camden. 

4 The accomplished Karl of Surrey, the Inst noble victim of Eliza¬ 
beth ’b hither. 

D’Ewes. 

liurghley was disappointed and angry that Elizabeth did not. 
now send Mary to the block. In a letter dated 21st May, 1572, 
addressed to YValsingham, who was at I’aiis, he sa\» that there was 
“ soundness” in the Commons, and " no lack" in the higher House, 
but the queen had spoilt all; there hemp "in the highest person 
such slowness in the offers of suiety, and such stay in resolution, as 
it seenieth Godin not pleased that the surety shall succeed. To 
lament that secretly 1 cannot foibear, and thereby, with it and such 
like, 1 am overthtown in heart, so as I have no spark almost of good 
spirits left in me to nourish health in my body ."—Dudley Diggcs. 
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to exult over her Bufferings, and to insult her to 
her face. Sir Ralph informed Burghley how he 
had forthwith communicated what had passed in 
Westminster ILill to ray Lady Shrewsbury, to the 
end that she might take occasion to make this 
queen understand the same, and how also lie had 
given out to the gentlemen in the castle what num¬ 
ber of the nobility dul sit upon the trial, and, by 
common consent, pronounce the, duke guild. 
“ Which,” continues Sir Ralph, “ being put 
abroad here in the house after this sort, was 
breught unto the knowledge of this queen by some 
of her folks which heard it, before my Ladv of 
Shrewsbury came unto her, for the which this 
queen wept very bitterly, so that, my lady found 
her all bewejit and mourning, and, asking her 
what she ailed, she answered that she was sure mv 
lady could not be ignorant of the cause, and that 
she could not hut he grieved to understand of the 
trouble of her friends, which she knew well did 
fare the worse for her sake; and sure she was'that 
the duke fared the worse for that winch "lie, of 
late had written to tiie quern’s majesty.” My 
Lady Shrewsbury, a woman of a peculiarly ma¬ 
lignant disposition, and who is said to have been 
madly jealous at the attentions winch her husband 
paid to his prisoner, insultingly told the, fallen 
queen that she might he assured that whatsoever 
she had written to Elizabeth could do neither good 
nor harm. According to Sadler, Marv, “ with 
mourning, became silent, and had no will to talk 
any more of the matter, and so, like a true lover, 
she remained still mourning for her love,.* .... 
All; the. last week this queen did not once look 
out of her chamber, hearing that the duke stood 
upon his arraignment and trial ; . . . and mv 
jnesenee. is such a trouble unto her, that, unless 
she come out of tier chamber, I come little at her, 
hut my, lady is seldom from her.”t 1 tr would have 
been difficult to devise a more trying mode of tor¬ 
ture than the constant attendance of such a woman 
as Lady Shrewsbury! But Mary had soon to 
weep for more blood. The Earl of Northumber¬ 
land, after lying more than two years a prisoner in 
Lochleven Castle, was basely sold to Elizabeth by 
the execrable Morton, who, during his own exile in 
England, had tasted largely of the northern earl’s 
hospitality and generosity. This transaction was the 
finishing touch to the, character of the murdered of 
ltizzio and of Darn ley. He permitted William 
Douglas, the laird of Lochleven, to enter into a 
negotiation with the exiled Countess of Northum¬ 
berland for the liberation of her husband. Two thou¬ 
sand pounds, the price agreed upon, was deposited 
by the countess at Antwerp. Morton, at the same 
time, drove another bargain with Elizabeth. In 

• “ God, I trust," adds Sadler, “ will put il into the queen’s ma¬ 
jesty’s henit so to provide for herself that such true lovers may re¬ 
ceive such rewards and fruits of their love as they have justly de¬ 
served at her majesty's hands.” 

+ Ellis'8 LetteiSadler also tells Burghley that my Lord of 
.Shrewsbury hath “ a costly guest" in him ; *' foi," tay s he, " I and 
my men and thirty-six horses ot mine do all lie and teed here at his 
charge, and, therefore, the sooner he come home the better lor him.” 
Shrewsbury's absence was occasioned by his attending Norfolk’s 
trial. 


the month of June or .Tilly the unfortunate carl 
was carried on hoard a vessel to proceed, as lie 
was told by these infernal traitors, to join his dear 
wife in Flanders. We need scarcely add what 
followed ; as a matter of course lie was landed at, 
Berwick, the first English port; from Berwick he 
was conducted to York, and llieie beheaded with¬ 
out a trial.* The earl, in the parlance ol thoe 
times, continued oils'mate ill leligion, and declared 
he would die a Catholic of the pope’s church. 
‘‘In his talk with divers h named himself 
simple Tom, and said simple Tom must die 
to setup cruel heresy. . . lie did not pray for the 
queen’s majesty, nor even wish her well, nor vel. 
would confess he, had offended her majesty, whereat 
many were offended, and thought he had no duti¬ 
ful consideration of Iter nuqesty ; ami, on the 
other side, the stiff-necked Rapists rejoiced much 
of his stedlaslness in their creed of Popish icli- 
gion.” The Papists, indeed, considered North- 
umbeiland as a mari\r, while the Protestants, still 
bewildered in their panic, and, with the natural 
feelings of Englishmen obliterated by religious 
antipathies and disgraceful fears, called for the 
heads of more traitors and idolators like him. Sir 
Thomas Hargrave, who communicates these par¬ 
ticulars of the. earl’s execution to Lord Burghley, 
adds, “ 1 beseech the Almighty to picA rvc the 
queen's majesty and all good subjects from their 
deceitful and cruel practices, the which, in mv 
opinion, they intend, if time would serve. They 
have, too much liberty and scope, and wax liaid- 
hearted, wilful, and stubborn.’’f 

In Scotland Mary's cause had grown more and 
more hopeless, and many had forlcited their lives 
for their passionate attachment to it. Encouraged 
and assisted by Elizabeth, the father of Darnley, 
the imbecile Lennox, Imd established himself in 
the regency. More than a year before Norfolk’s 
dentil, lie gained, bv surpuse, the strong castle, of 
Dunbarton, which had held out most gallantly for 
the queen. Among the prisoners taken in that 
fortress, wots Hamilton, Archbishop of St. An- 
(liews, whom Lennox caused to he hanged pub¬ 
licly at Stirling without trial, ^i’he civil war then 
raged more fiercely than ever, and deeper atro¬ 
cities were committed by both parties. The re¬ 
gent, in a parliament, ^tainted Secretary Maitland 
as one of the, assassins of Lis son Darnlcv, and 
some chiefs of the House of Hamilton for their 
opposition to the king’s government. He. assem¬ 
bled a second parliament, with the intention of 
passing more attainders, but his own hour was 
come. The Earl of Huntley, Lord Claude Hamil¬ 
ton, younger son of the Duke of Chatelheraulf, ami 

• In Percy's * Itrliqupsof English I’optry* 0- 29f>) there is « ballad 
on tin* Hiving up of tin* Lai I of Northumhei bind to kh/ubrth Mi. 
Wright Ins recently published from the Cottonian M^S in the Uii 
tish Museum some verses on the same subject by »ne Smyleton, a 
gentleman of Lancaslutc, but then a prisoner at Y<*ik lot leliyien 

t Wtight, Queen hh/.ibeth and lli.'i 1 mu's — Sir Thomas <«ur- 
irinvc was mil niiusuiilly liitolei.int , then* is se.iirely a lrttei of 
those times but laments that the persei uted Papists aie not much 
more harshly dealt with. If some prisons had had then own way 
they would have made ft sort ol i'rotcbtunt St. Bartholomew be lore 
the Catholic one. 
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Scot of Buccleugh, secrH.ly assembled five hun¬ 
dred men, made a night march, and got possession 
of llii' town of Stirling without opposition. The 
1 lamiltons, on their onslaught, cried, ‘Remember 
the arch bishop,’ for the prelate oi St. Andrew’s was 
of their kindred, though only illegitimately so.* 
In a tew moments they broke open the lodgings of 
the pVlucipnl lords of the regent’s faction, and 
made them all prisoners, together with Lennox 
himself. It was the intention of the insurgents to 
convey their captives to Edinburgh Castle, which 
was slill in their hands ; hut Morton escaped, bar- 
l icrnlcd Ins liou“c, and made a vigorous resistance ; 
the burghers of Stirling ruse upon the intruders; 
some tioops arrived under the Earl of Man, and 
the vielors found themselves obliged to turn and 
life. One of the llamiltous, determined that the 
regent should not escape, hade, him remember tin: 
archbishop, and shot lum through the head. It 
was a wild scene. The. live hundred tied, 
loaded with plunder, and, as the borderers ofBuc- 
cleugli Imd carried off everv’ horse they Could lind 
in Stirling, their adversaries could not pursue 
them. As another regent was now wanting, tin: 
lords nominated the Earl of Marr—a man lar too 
honourable for those men and those times. Morton 
had more power than the new regent, and Moiton 
was the tievoted Inc.nd and servant of Elizabeth, 
whom he obeyed in all particulars, managing the 
affairs of Scotland m such wavs as best suited her 
real or supposed interests, lint, in spite of Mor¬ 
ton and Eh/nbelh, the banner of Mary still floated 
over the walls of Edinburgh Castle; and m the 
mountains of the north the Cordons and other 
Highlanders kept lier cause, lingering on. 

Cnder the able, management of Walsingliarn 
and Sir Thomas Smith, the treaty with Prance had 
been concluded in the month of April, 1512, about 
six weeks before, the Duke of Norfolk’s execution. 
The Eiencli king hound himself to give Elizabeth 
aid m all eases of invasion whatsoever; but Eliza¬ 
beth did not show any read mess in proceeding; 
with the matrimonial treaty, which was interrupted 
and leucucd several times, and altogether inge¬ 
niously prolonged i'-r the space often years. The 
English queen had been feasting at Kenilworth 
Castle with the Earl of Leicester, and had reached 
W oodstoek on her way homeward, when she re¬ 
ceived the dismal intelligence "‘of the, massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, at Paris. The late pacification 
between the French Catholics and Huguenots had 
been as hollow as all the preceding ones: both 
parties were jealous and distrustful, rankling with 
ancient enmities; each had committed upon the 
other cruelties which it was didicult to forget, and 
each regarded the other as reprobated by the 
Almighty. The nominal head of the Huguenots 
was tiie young King of Navarre, afterwards Henry 
IV. of France ; but the real leader was the veteran 
Coligni, Admiral of France, and one of' the first 
military commanders of the 10th century. After 

•He wua natural brother to the Duke of Clmtelhv fault, the head 
of the clan. 
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the conclusion of the treaty of pacification, Coligni 
was earnestly invited to court; hut, suspecting the 
had intentions of the queen-mother, Catherine do’ 
Medici, he declined the invitation, and retired to 
Rochelle, the stronghold of the Huguenots, where 
Navarre, Comic, and other eminent Protestants, 
kept him company. In the spring of 1571, King 
Charles professed a wonderful eagerness to recon¬ 
cile the two parties, and ollcred the hand of his 
sister to Henry of*Navarre. At the same time, 
he tempted Coligni vvilh Hie offer of the command 
of a great French army to he sent into Flnndcrsfo 
co-operate with the Prince of Orange against the 
King of Spain--a project which was really enter¬ 
tained, and which, with other things, proves how 
little binding was the great, Catholic league that 
excited such dread in England and m most Pro¬ 
testant states. In the summer of the same year, 
Charles again earnestly solicited the admiial to re¬ 
pair to court, writing to him with Ins own hand, 
and sending the letter, hacked by warm solicita¬ 
tions from the admiral’s near telatiuiis, by the hands 
of Tcligny, the admiral’s son-in-law. As, up to 
tills time, the conditions of the hue treaty had hern 
scrupulously observed by the court, Coligni had 
scarcely an excuse for non-compliance.. The 
sovereign, moreover, who was now of age, had 
made a great display of frankness and since! it \, 
and had even given the English ainha-sador, Wal- 
siugliam, reason for believing that, in his lieaiI, he 
inclined to those of the new icligiom* The ad¬ 
miral, therefore, in the autumn of 1571 went to 
Blois, where Charles was keeping his court. lie 
was received with all honour—was n'slored to 
all 1ns former dignities, and the king called 
him “ Father.” For several months no one 
appeared to he so dear to the king as the 
veteran Coligni ; hut it. is stated, on good autho¬ 
rity, that the king cautioned him against his 
mother Catherine, tie’ Medici, anil her Italian fa¬ 
vourites. Many of the Huguenots, who suspected 
tlie whole court, not excepting the king, repeatedly 
warned the admiral of his danger ; lmt this old 
soldier had seen enough of intestine and religious 
war; and he said that he would rather he dragged 
a corpse through the streets of Paris than he the 
means of renewing those horrors. Meanwhile the 
match between Ilcury of Navarre and the Princess 
Margaret went oil ; and on the 18th of August of 
the present year (1572) the marriage was celebrated 
witii great pomp at Paris. Coligni and a great 
number of the Protestant lords attended, and, as 
they would not enter the church to witness wlmt 
they called the idolatry of the mass, there was 
a temporary building erected for them at the porch 
of the cathedral of Notre Dame. The three, fol¬ 
lowing days were spent in festivity. On the fourth 
day (Friday, the 22nd of August) the admiral 
attended a privy council, after which lie went to 
the tennis-yard with the king, the Duke of Guise, 
and others of the court. As he walked thence 
homeward through the streets an arquebuse was 

• Diggos. 
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dbclnirged at him from tlie window of" a house oc¬ 
cupied by a dependent of the l)ukc of Guise. lie 
was struck in two places, hut neither of the wounds; 
Wits dangerous. The Huguenots crowded to his 
house uttering menacing language against, the 
Guises, for they suspected that the Duke of Guise 
had directed the blow in revenge for the death of 
Ins father, who had been assassinated by l’ollrot, 
the Huguenot, at the siege of Orleans.* King 
Charles, hearing that the admiral had expressed a 
wish to see him, went to his house accompanied 
by»his mother, Ins brother the Duke of Anjou, and 
lus courtiers. Cubgui lequested to speak with the 
king alone, and Charles commanded his mother, 
hrotlut, and the rest to remove, to some distance. 
H hen the admiral began to speak very earnestly, 
Catherine came up and dtew the king away. We 
cannot enter into the long controversy as to the 
ielalive guilt of the parties, or whether the king 
linn-elf had premeditated, through many months, 
the inurilei of the admiral and the. general massacre 
which followed. Our own inipre siim is, that 
Charles, wtelchas he was, was not privy to the 
greater design ol the massacre, hut that lie was 
canicd lorw.ird Middculv, m pint by Ins mother, 
and in pun by ins own tears at the menacing alti¬ 
tude assumed by the. Huguenots when they saw 
what had been intended against their great chief. 
On Saturday, the 2dnl, the queen-mother held 
seeiet confoicnees in the Louvre, and after dinner, 
or about noon, she entered the king’s chamber, 
wheic her other sun the Duke of Anjou, and several 
lords,, soon joined her. All muled in vepiesciiting 
to Charles that the Huguenots were at that moment 
plotting his destruction, and that, if he did not 
destroy them belore night, he and In.- whole family 
would he sncr'ijieedbefoic the next morning. Accord • 
ing to lus own account, he thereupon gave a reluctant 
consent to a general mussaeie,’ the execution of 
which was intrusted to the dukes of Guise, Anjou, 
and Aliunde, Montrspaii, and Marshal Tavaunes, 
who are generally believed to have ananged the 
whole, plan beforehand with the queen-mother. 
Glim lbs and Cathciine then went to an open bal¬ 
cony to await the result, the young king trembling 
all over. At a conceited signal—the tolling of a 
church bell—the work of blood began. The house 
of Coligni was hurst open, and he and all in it 
were murdered. The butchers threw the hS'Jies 
out of the windows into the streets, where they 
were treated with brutal indignity : and then the 
tocsin was Bounded from the parliament house, 
calling upon the people to protect their religion 
and their king. Forthwith all Paris resounded 
with the horrid cries of “ Death to the Huguenots ! 

•—kill every man of them!—kill!—kill!” And 

• Tho Guises had maintained that l’oltrot utv* nn nfjent of Coligni 
The lluyuouots avl occasionally icsort to assassinations unwell ns 
the Catholics. Neatly font yours before tins attempted assn rutin lion 
ot Coligni an attempt was iii.ulu to tmudet unotliei of Queen Mary’s 
imeles, the C.ndinal of Lorraine, ;it Itheinis; where, " .is he was going 
into hi» roach, he was shot at with an an pm law*, witieh, missing 
lum, struck one of Ins ealleil I life, an Italiau; ami, stnking him 
through the hotly, he fell dead.”—Letter from Sir Henry Norris to 
Cecil, gt\ea by Wright, 


the Protestants, wherever they could he found, were 
atrociously slaughteied, men, women, and children. 
Towards evening proclamation was made, by sound 
of trumpet, that it w as the king’s will the slaughter 
should cease; but, 1 lie Pansiaus were drunk with 
blood, and the inassaeie was partially continued 
through that night and the two following days. It, 
is said that, the governors in the provinces le.vived 
the king's outers to prevent similar atioeities in 
their jurisdictions; blit cither from contrary outers 
received from the queen-mother or from the into¬ 
lerance ami vindictiveness of the Catholics, scenes 
of pieeiscly the same sort were enacted in Rouen, 
Lyons, and other cities. In Paris alone, live, hun¬ 
dred men of rank, and nearly ten thousand of 
inferior conditions, weie huteheied in cold blood. 
All yyere not Huguenots, for many a Catholic took 
this easy opportunity for dispatching Ins personal 
enemy without regard to his creed. In all France 
thirty thousand individuals are said to have perished 
on St,. Darlholonieyv’s day and the days of slaughter 
which folloy.cd it,.* lieu the deed was done the 
young king was overwhelmed with letnoise, horror, 
and all'iight. “ Fverv igiuncnt,” lie cried, “v\ be¬ 
thel I am asleep or awake, 1 am haunted by visions 
of murdered men, all coveted vvilh blood, and 
hideous to sight.” At fust he endeavoured to 
attribute the massacre to the aiiciTnil feu.Xict.weon 
the House of Guise and the House of Coligni, hut 
he piesenllv shifted his gimmd. lie went m stale 
to the parliament'at, Paris, avowed himself the 
author of the massacre, laid claim to the met it of 
giving thereby a lasting peace to France, denounced 
the admiial and Ins adherents as (tailors, and de¬ 
clared that, by his timely activity, lie had prevented 
their murdering his whole family. 

Of the French Protestants who escaped, some 
threw themselves into Roi belle, whence they cast 
an imploring eye towani - Fiigland : others tied 
across the Channel, until eveiv F.nglish port on the 
south coast was crowded yy ith them. Their rentals 
tilled tin whole nation with horror and indignation. 
The English people would have mslied at once 
into a war to punish the tieache.ry and cruelly of 
the French Catholics ; hut thi^Y queen took the 
matter much more coolly, and pc.icinptorily forbade 
any of her subjects to take up arms except on their 
own account, and us private volunteers.-)' She did 

* Tin; number of the* dead is variously staled. according to tin t- It 
gioti ol the {tallies witting, at 4,000, 10,000, 40,000, 7b, 1 "DO. 100,000 1 
l)e Thou, Adimm, |)e Senes, and tlie anlhm ol a dst-oms,- a d 
diossnd to Ihe Suit--, cantons, quoted by Mi. Alb n ( Leltei fo 
Francis Jell rev, TCsq 8v<>, London, 182/), agree ui Mai mg the lot tl 
nurnbei at 80,000 The Swiss bays,—'* lit Fiarne, in tlie month ol 
August last, .*10,(100 pci sons weie inassaeicd w uhm a few da\s ! hey 
were not slain in o]tcn battle, but m the bosom of pear.* They w. n> 
not armed and arrayed tm light; but were naked and ,islet p, «u m a 
suppliaut {lostme, bent on then knees, peliiioiiing lor m< n v 1mm 
then assassins. They were not assembled in a hod\, but dispersed 
in their separate houses and {daces of residence Tin 1 - w is not dom* 
bv order of justice or by com.se of law, but by the inge and widen, e 
of u furious populace lei loose from resit nut Among llie wrtin.s 
were many pci sous confined by sickness oi impoieni fom age, m my 
hoiiourible ladies and \irluoits damsels of tank and fannh, many 
women with child, many youths eutenug on hf<\ and in m\ helpb s>» 
children, many holy and learned mmi whose u\orations eMluded 
them fiom the piol'ession of amis.” 

+ The lhshop of London (rf.unlys) was \ery fe.iiful lest the zeal of 
the pi cache rs should lead thorn to say things winch would mil squat c 
with the quoon's diplomatic relations with France As the whole 
couit was absent when tho news of tlie mussaciw uriivcd, ho wiuly to 
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not recall her ambassador;—nay, she scarcely inter¬ 
rupted her matrimonial treaty, though she. was glad 
to have an opportunity of telling the French court 
that a visit to England, which had been projected 
for her young suitor, the Duke of Aleneon, would 
not he desirable in the present temper of her 
people. On the 27tli of August Waltsiugham sent 
his secretary with a most civil message to Catherine 
de’ Medici, thanking her and the king, her son, 
with most humble thanks for the great care it had 
pleased them to have of his safety and the preser¬ 
vation of the English in France “ during this last 
tumuli'’ for with this gentle word does the am¬ 
bassador designate one of the most atrocious deeds 
recorded in any history.* In a few days he 
received instructions from his court to sav, that it 
was hoped the French king might lie able to prove 
to the. world that there had been a conspiiaev on 
the part of Culigni and the Huguenots; for that, 
otherwise, the king would hardly stand excused 
towards God and the world. A few months after, 
to show her love to her good brother Charles, she 
stood godmother to his infant, daughter ; and she 
still kept, talking of “ the motion of the marriage” 
with the Duke of Ah:m;on.j But other Protestant 
princes in Germany put themselves in a warlike 
attitude, and openly succoured the French Ilti 
guenotsy-who were soon in the field with an army 
of 20,000 men. Elizabeth, however, sent secret 
assistance both into France and into the Nether¬ 
lands, where the persevering Dutch, under the 
Prince of Orange, maintained the struggle against 
all the forces which the Spanish monarchy could 
pour in that direction. 

One of the (list effects in England of the St. 
Bartholomew massacre was an outciy for the 
immediate execution of Queen Mary, a measure 
recommended by nearly the whole bench of 
bishops, from Parker the primate downwards. On 
the 5th of September Smalts, Bishop of London, 
proposed to Burghley forthwith to cut. off the 
Scottish queen’s head, who, he said, was the in¬ 
firm part, in the foundation of the existing state of 
things ( ipsa, os/ nostri fundi, ra/amilus') ; to re¬ 
move from the qujcu all Papists and private per¬ 
suaders ; to shut up tin: chief Papists of the realm 
m the Tower; to comfort, prefer, and place in 
authority the Protestants, “ which only are faith¬ 
ful subjects;” and to displaq&.all Papists whatso¬ 
ever § The queen still shrunk from the odium of 
publicly imbruing her hands in her rival’s blood ; 

Hiiik'lil'-y, ~ M Tin* citizens of I .on (U»u, in these dangerous days, had 
need pi intently to be tie dt withal the preachers appointed for the 
Cross in thu vacation an* but young men, unskilful in mutters poli¬ 
tical. vet so eanied with /cal that they will entei into them, a ml 
pour !tntli Iheii opinions. If the league siandeth firm betwixt her 
majesty and the Flench king (a« 1 suppose it doth), they may per 
haps, being not directed, uttei **pco<h to the bieach theieot; how that 
will he liked of 1 doubt. If 1 may leeeive from your lordship some 
directum or advice he)ein, I will not fail to direct them bo well as I 
can. The I Hum of l’aul’s and 1 will first occupy the place, giving 
example how others may follow. .. . Sundry have required a public 
last and piavei to be had, lor the confounding of these and other cruel 
enemies ol (tod's gospel: f^ut tins 1 will not consent unto without 
wairaut irom her majesty.”— If’right. 

* Diggos In later let lets, wutteu to his l'ncuds iu England, YVul- 
singhum expressed himself with proper indignation. He was the 
mine indignant, as he fancied he had been duped by Charles IX. m 
f Id, J Id, § Ellis.—Wright. 
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but she thought that it might be. possible to get 
the thing safely done in Scotland. Killigrew was 
sent, down to Edinburgh to arrange the matter, 
being charged not to commit his sovereign’s honour 
by any too open proceeding. lie was, in short, to 
keep himself in public to the settling of a treaty of 
pacification lief ween the regency and Mary’s ad¬ 
herents in Edinburgh Castle and elsewhere; hut, 
in private, he was to propose the delivery of Mary 
into the hands of lur enemies, that she might “ re¬ 
ceive that she had di served there by order of 
justice;” audio demand as security to Elizabeth 
that they should deliver some of their ehildien or 
nearest of km to lie kept as hostages in England.* 
Killigrew was instructed to say that the continuance 
of the Queen of Scots in England was found daily 
more and more dangerous both for the person of 
the queen’s majesty and to her state and lealin, so 
that nothing was more necessary than that the 
realm might lie delivered of her ; and, though by 
justice this might, lie done in the realm, jet for 
certain icasons it seemed liettei that Mary should 
he sent into Scotland. 

But this negotiation fell to the ground through 
the unusual honour of the regent Marr, who was 
actively employed in arranging a very different 
pacification. lie was labouring to client a ge¬ 
neral union of the several rival factions into which 
the Scottish aristocracy was divided, an object for 
the accomplishment of which he seems to have 
been prepared to share his power with Maitland, 
Kirkaidy, Morton, and the other parlies who had 
hitherto opposed his administration. Ill the midst 
of these patriotic, negotiations, the Earl of Morton 
invited the regent to Ins house at Dalkeith and 
treated him very nobly; but the regent took a 
vehement sickness, which caused him to ride away 
to Stirling, where he. died on the 2Hth of October 
of this present vear, 1572. Sonic of his friends 
and tin* common people suspected lie had •‘gotten 
wrong” at Morton’s banquet.t On the 24tli of 
November Morton, who was indisputably the 
greatest villain in Scotland, was chosen regent 
under the auspices of Elizabeth, whom he had 
already served in many particulars. His power 
had always been great, and now that it was su¬ 
preme in Scotland, he devoted it to the two great 
objects of enriching himself by forfeitures and doing 
tlawill of the English queen, (a.d. 1573.) Killigrew 
remained with the new regent, and assisted him in 
arranging a separate treaty with the. Earl of Iluntley 
and tire llamiltons, by which Kirkaidy of Grange, 
Maitland of Le.thington, and the others in Edin¬ 
burgh Castle, were left to themselves to prolong a 
now hopeless struggle for Queen Mary. Maitland 
proposed an honourable capitulation: Morton in- 

• Elizabeth wished to guard ugamsl “that further peril which 
might ensue by Mary’s escaping, or being set up agaiu." Ivilligiew 
was commanded to make the most " nt the late hoirihlc universal 
murder in Fiance,” and to move tho Scots to have good regard thut 
the like be not attempted among them. He was also commanded lo 
use all good speed with tho most secrecy that he can, and yet ho to 
deal as that the matter (Mary’s death) might rather be opened to 
bun by the Scots than seem to bo proposed by him to them.— Burgh- 
ley Papers. 

t Melvillo. 
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sisted on an unconditional surrender. At this 
crisis Elizabeth scut an ainiv from Berwick, under 
Dmry the marshal, who was furnished with heavy 
artillery, and with instructions to lav the. castle in 
ruins. Though starving and destitute, the garrison 
under the brave and skilful Kirkaldy held out for 
thirty-four days, when they surrendered, expressly 
to Drury and the Queen of England, upon a 
general promise of favourable term*; But Eliza¬ 
beth ordered that Maitland and Kiikaldy should 
he delivered up to Morion. At last all Maitland’s 
undermining and countermining were at an end, 
mid his subtle and refined genius stood rebuked and 
helpless': lie ended his da\s on the Dili of.I line, a few 
weeks after the surrender of the castle. According 
to one account he took poison, and “died a Ho¬ 
man deatliaccording to another the poison was 
administered to him liyMoiton* On the 3id of 
August following the gallant Kirkaldv was hanged 
and quartered as a traitor, and thus perished the 
last, remnant of Mary’s party in Scotland. The 
Eicurb king, who bad been repeatedly applied to 
by the captive ipieeu and her ambassador, had re- 
hised in send any aid to Edinburgh Castle, lest 
Elizabeth should succour liochelle, which he 
was then besieging. But this did not prevent 
Elizabeth from sending secret assistance to the 
besieged Huguenots, and peimittiug a great fleet 
to sad from her ports under the nominal command 
of the Count of Montgomery to attempt the relief 
of Rochelle. After vimous vicissitudes Rochelle 
was delivered from all fear, and the Huguenots 
found themselves strong enough to establish what 
was almost a settled and independent government 
in the heart of France. There were pacifications 
and campaigns of civil war in rapid succession, 
but the English queen and her ambassador Wal- 
singham kept fair trims with the court, w hile they 
encouraged the Huguenots. 

a. n. 1574.—In the inoiil.li of May the wretched 
Charles IX. died a death of horror at Vincennes in 
the 2(>th year of his age. lie was succeeded by 
his brother the Duke of Anjou, n f'ornvr suitor of 
Elizabeth, who had been elected King of Poland 
two years before, but who was happy to return to 
his unlive country. This new king, Henry III., 
was detested by the Protestants for the part lie had 
taken in the massacre ; and he had not been %ycar 
on the throne when lie detected a conspiracy to 
minder him, in which his own brother, the Duke 
of Alemjon, Elizabeth’s present suitor, was deeply 
implicated. Alcneou escaped from the court,, and 
began to levy troops for another war in conjunction 
with young Henry, the then Protestant King of 
Navarre. They both applied to Elizabeth for 
assistance; but she preferred the office of mediator, 
and, on the 14th of May, 1576, a treaty was con- 

• Killijjrcw liimsclf says that Maitlaml died not without suspicion 
of poison. Melville and SpottUwood agree in soy inn that, limitf sur 
rendeied by Fli/abeth, he died " after the llotnuti rnannei.” (»ods 
erolt. the liisloiuui of the Douglases, says *' lit* deceased on the 
9th of July (June), at Leith, where he lay with Diuiy, before ho 
was suspected and xeported to have poisoned himself.” Mary, in a 
lot ler addressed to hei in her own hand, accused Kluabcih of the 
poisoning of Maitland and the most cruel hanging of Kiikaldy. 
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eluded by which the Huguenots were to have per¬ 
mission to worship (lod in their own way in public 
churches, amt Alcneou obtained the honours, titles, 
and appanage which had been enjoyed bv bis elder 
brother Henry previous to his accession. Prom 
this time Alcneou was shied Duke of Anjou. 
But this pacification was scarcely achieved when 
Henry HI. placed himself at the head ol a Ca¬ 
tholic league, formed by the majority of his sub¬ 
jects, to protect their church from the attacks of 
the minority. In the month :.' February, 1577, 
he annulled at a blow the privileges granted to 
the Huguenots, who thereupon flew to arms. 

At this moment, the minds of Elizabeth and her 
ministers were rather occupied bv the. affairs of 
the Netherlands than hv those of France. The 
Prince of Orange, alter a iremendous struggle, had 
succeeded in establishing, the independence of 
Holland and Zealand, and the Duke of Alva had 
been recalled to wither and die under the frowns 
ami ingratitude of I,is mastei, Philip, for w hom he 
had waded in blood. Alva had been succeeded by 
Zuniga, Commeiubibiv ol Kequesens, who, by 
policy and gentle measures, detached many of the 
partisans of the Prince of Orange, who, in Hits 
increasing difficulties, offered the sovereignty or 
the protectorship of Holland iiu^Zcalaml to Eliza¬ 
beth, who was assumed to be a representative of 
their ancient princes by her descent from I’liillippa 
of Hainault, the wife of Edward i 11. The queen 
hesitated, and changed her mind more than once, 
hut at last declared that she could not in conscience 
accept their oiler, but that she would act us media¬ 
trix between them and their lawful sovereign 
Philip. This answer was given in the month of 
February, 1570, but events occurred with wonder¬ 
ful rapidity which wholly changed the queen’s 
plans. RcqucBiHis died, and was succeeded by 
John of Austria (a bastard son of the late Emperor 
(’liarlcsV.), a In live and popular commander ; and it 
was rumoured that, not satisfied with the subjuga¬ 
tion of the whole of the Netherlands,he contemplated 
an invasion of England and a marriage w ith the 
Queen of Scots. At. the same time the Prince of 
Change, ill Ins despair, talked of offering the sove¬ 
reignty of his country to Elizabeth's suitor Alcneou, 
now Duke of Anjou. Upon this Elizabeth con¬ 
cluded an alliance^offensive and defensive, with 
the Orange party, protesting all the while to Philip 
that she merely intended to preserve to him the 
Netherlands from the grasp of the French, and to 
herself the kingdom of England free from invasion 
by his ambitious lmif-brotlicr Don John. The 
English negotiator on this occasion was William 
Davison, who remained along time with the States. 
The tpteen had already furnished large sums of 
money, but now they were in want of more, and 
Davison engaged to procure it on their giving ade¬ 
quate security. The Dutch diplomatist produced 
the valuable jewels and plate which had been 
pledged by Mathias of Austria to the States of 
Holland ; and, on these things being sent to Eng¬ 
land, .Tifty thousand pounds wwe advanced lor 
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present exigencies.* In spite of the new spirit 
which hud been infused into them by the Eng¬ 
lish trinity, the Dutch were defeated in the. 
great battle of Gemblours. They then applied, in 
a breath, to the Protestant princes of Germany, to 
Elizabeth, and to the Duke of Anjou. Cassimir, 
another of the English (pieen’s suitors, marched 
into the Netherlands with a powerful army, and 
Anjou soon followed with ten thousand men. 
Neither, however, could do much against such 
great comniunderq as Don John and Alexander 
Earnest - , Prince of Parma, who hud recently arrived 
with another army of Spaniards and Italians. The 
Duke of Anjou excused Ins want of success by 
pleading bis anxiety not to offend Elizabeth ; and 
at this very moment lie was renewing Ins suit with 
a rare aidour. He sent over Kinder, a nobleman 
who possessed uncommon skill in amorous matters, 
and who was irresistibly witty and gallant. This 
Kimier soon gained an extraordinary ascendancy 
over the mind of the queen, to whom lie constantly 
represented that his cmploVor Anjou was almost 
dying of love for her. He did more : lie disclosed 
to her that the Earl of Leicester had recently 
mairied in private the widow 1 of the late Earl of 
Essex. According to popular rumour the favourite 
had poisoned Essex to make way to his bed. 
Leicester stormed and protested ; but, for the first 
time in lus life, be found bis royal mistress impla¬ 
cable. He was severely reprimanded, and placed 
in confinement al Greenwich. Elizabeth protested, 
as she had so often done before, that she would 
never agiee to marry a man whom she had not 
seen. In the following summer (1580) the Duke 
of Anjou suddenly appeared at Greenwich, having 
travelled thither m disguise. The strong mid 
masculine mind of Elizabeth was weaker than that 
of a child in some points, and this was one of them. 
The romance of the thing quite fascinated her ; 
and it should appear that the adventurous lover’s 
person made a favourable impression, notwith¬ 
standing his being somewhat disfigured by the 
small-pox. After a few days of anient courtship, 
and much private talk, Anjou went Ill's way. A 
few davs after ids’departure Elizabeth assembled 
the- lords of her council, and submitted to them 
“ the great question.” These lords were divided 
in opinion-some of them representing the danger 
to religion from a Catholic husband ; the sinfulness 
of allowing the mass to he set up, though in private, 
in the royal palace ; the. peril to her majesty’s 
life, if, at her age (she was now in her forty-ninth 
year), she should have issue; and the uselessness of 
the marriage if she. had not.t Every account of 
Elizabeth’s conduct at this critical moment is start¬ 
ling and perplexing, hut most of them would lead 
us to believe that she was really anxious for a 
marriage with this young prince. Burghlcy, the 
scarcely less adroit Walsiugham, her relative 
Hunsdon, Mildmay,* Sadler, — all were lost in 

• Sir Ilnrris Nicola*. " Lifo of William Davison, Secretary of 
State and Privy Councillor to Queen Elizabeth,”—«u very valuable 
eoutiibution lo the history of this reign. 

t Burghiey Papers.—Sadler, 
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amazement, and doubt, and dread; for they had 
long ceased praying the Lord to send the queen a 
husband. It is said that she shed passionate tears 
upon finding that they did not unanimously petition 
her to marry, as they had done before. They were, 
however, too careful of their liberty and their 
places to offer any open opposition to what seemed 
to fie the queen’s wishes; and they actively drove 
on to its conclusion a preliminary matrimonial 
treaty with Kinder. " But in two months Elizabeth 
again declared that she vVould die a virgin queen. 
Again, however, in a few months, when a splendid 
embassy from Catherine do’ Medici arrived in 
London (it was in the, spring of 1581), she agreed 
that the marriage should be concluded within six 
weeks, but with a provision that she should be at 
liberty to change her mind again if certain secret 
stipulations were not previously fulfilled. It is 
difficult to understand, even with full reference to 
all her political relations at home, and abroad,— it is 
impossible to reconcile to any fixed and wise prin¬ 
ciple the vacillating conduct of the queen. The 
States of the, Netherlands, where her inlluenee was 
great, formally elected the Duke of Anjou to he 
their sovereign; and when that prince marched 
into the country at the head of sixteen thousand 
men, heedless of her old anxieties about. French 
ambition, she sent him a present of one hundred 
thousand crowns. Chiefly by means of tins sea¬ 
sonable. aid Anjou raised the siege of Cambray, and 
gained many other successes. On the approach of 
winter he put his troops into winter (punters, and 
hurried over to England, whither, it is said, lie was 
now warmly invited by Elizabeth. 11 is arrival w’as 
welcomed with fireworks and other rejoicings ; and 
soon after the queen, before her whole court, took 
a ring from her finger and put it upon his. Here¬ 
upon the news was spread abroad upon the wings 
of the wind that, the queen was going to many at 
last. In Paris the new r s was, that the match could 
know no further impediment; in Antwerp and 
Brussels they lit bonfires and discharged artillery, 
as if it had really taken place. But, in the night, 
Elizabeth had talked with some of her council, and 
in the morning Anjou found his affianced bride 
pule and in tears ; and before he left her apartment 
he was assured that she could never marry. The. 
Frenchman returned to his own lodgings, where he 
throw the ring on the ground, venting some bitter 
reflections on the. cliangealileness and caprice of 
English women.* It w'as, however, some time 
before these matters were made public; and the 
zealous Protestants continued to rail against the 
marriage, heaping all kinds of abuse, not only op 
the Duke of Anjou, but on the whole French nation, 
and much marvelling that the queen had not a 
better recollection of the feast of St. Bartholomew. 
The preachers had begun the attack some time 
before, by condemning the intended match from 
the pulpit, but they had been pretty well silenced. 
One Stubbs, of Lincoln’s Inn, wrote an inflam¬ 
matory attack, charging the queen with degeneracy 

• Camden.—Memoire de Neveia.—Daniel. 
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from her former virtue, and the Duke of Anjou 
with the most detestable vices. Elizabeth, by pro¬ 
clamation, defended the character of her suitor, 
and ordered the pamphlet to be burnt by the hang¬ 
man. Stubbs, the publisher, and the printer, were 
all three condemned to lose their right hands, and 
to he imprisoned during the queen’s pleasure. The 
poor printer was pardoned, but the barbarous 
punishment was inflicted on the others. When 
his right hand was lopped off, Stubbs took off his 
hat with his left, and, waving it over his head, 
ext.laimed, “ Long live the queen !” After staying 
three months in England, Anjou prepared to de¬ 
part, pledging, however, his word to the queen 
that he would soon return. She accompanied him 
as far as Canterbury, and there took leave of him, 
weeping like an amorous girl.* On bis arrival in 
the Netherlands Anjou found very different em¬ 
ployment: Alexander Farnese was not yet enn- 
<piered,f and the Prince of Orange possessed in 
reality the power which nominally belonged to the 
French prince. Dissensions broke out between 
the French and the Dutch, and, in the. month of 
June of the following year, Anjou, having witnessed 
the loss of the greater part of Ins troops, fled hack 
to France. Soon after bis return lie fell into a 
lingering dlness, of which lie died in the month of 
June, 1584,—we need scarcely add, “ not without 
suspicion of being poisoned,” for no person of his 
quality went to the grave without some such 
rumour. Elizabeth’s ambassador thought that the 
duke was still so dear to his mistress that he would 
not write an account of his death to her majesty 
“ for fear of ministering cause of grief.” The 
queen, shortly before, had accused the said am¬ 
bassador of wishing his death, because he had 
mentioned that the duke was in danger.J 

We have alluded to the troubles of Ireland and 
to the views in that direction of France*and Spain. 
That country had never been well governed or 
tranquil for a single year, hut the difference of 

• '* The departure w ns mournful betwixt tier highness and mtm 
sieur: she loth to h*t him jjn, and he as loth to depart Her majesty 
will not rome to White Hull, because the places shall out j*ne cause 
of leniemhratieo to her of him with whom she so unwillingly parted. 
Mousiem pi unused lus icturn in Match.”—Letter of Y,.nd Talbot, in 
I lodge 1 1 Hi* stratum 

i Don John of Austiia had died in the prime of his life. There is 
a liornble story which was generally believed by the Catholics on the 
continent: Kyremont Ratehfife, toother to the Karl of Sussex, who 
had been attainted lor his share in the northern rebellion, and 
another Englishman named Giay, were arrested by the Spanards, 
and on bein« put to the rack, they confessed that Walsingharrrhad 
engaged them to assassinate Don John. No more credit is due to 
such confessions than to others extracted on the other side by the 
same means of torture; but the foreigu writers add that UatcHHc 
repeated lus confession ou the scaffold the moment before he was 
executed The English, on the other hnnd, assert that both he and 
dray declared themselves innocent ot that wherewith they were 
charged. The case of Ratclifle was attended by suspicious eueum- 
Ntunees. After his flight fiom England he lived some jeais as a 
pensioner of Spain ; but, in lJS/fi, he stole into England Being dis¬ 
covered, he was thrown into the Towei, but the government neither 
proceeded to try him or to execute him m virtue of the sentence of 
attainder, which last practice was adopted with the Karl of Northum¬ 
berland. While lie lay in prison he wrote letters,offering to do any¬ 
thing that might Rorve the queen if thereby he might obtain pardon. 
In 1577 he was let out of the Tower, and allowed to return to the 
Netherlands, whoie, in consequence of a letter from I'.iris. he was 
arrested, tortured, and then executed with Gray in the market-place 
of Namur. Herrera, the Spanish histoiian, s»vs, without peri¬ 
phrasis, that “ the said RuteiifT* being taken in the Tower of Lon¬ 
don, the Signor tie Walsingham persuaded him, with great promises, 
to kill Don John.’* 

$ Burgh Icy Papers, 


religion was now a perennial source of havoc mid 
desolation. The native Irish Imd remained at¬ 
tached to the Roman church, and the ctlorts made 
by the English government and settlers to three 
them into conformity and to put down the mass 
constantly drove them into insurrection. Some¬ 
times the English pale was wasted bv fire and 
sword; hut, generally speaking, the undisciplined 
Irish were the \ ictims of that merciless war, and 
the power of the English continued to he pro¬ 
gressive. .Shane O’Neil was basely assassinated, 
and his lands, comprising the gieater part of 
Ulster, were vested in the English crown as early 
as 1508. Numerous colonists were sent, over from 
England to occupy these lands, where they had to 
maintain themselves by the sword, for the dis¬ 
possessed proprietors struggled hard to keep their 
inheritance. I 11 1513 Waller Dcvcrcnx, Fail of 
Essex, undertook to subdue and colonize the. dis¬ 
trict of Ulan-huhoy. 11c set, sail with a small 
army of lus own raising, but he met with little 
success. Most of his' officers and a considerable 
portion of his nteu threw up the enterprise in dis¬ 
gust and returned home. Essex, who had utterly 
ruined his private fortune bv the undertaking, 
remained in Ireland to serve against the insurgents 
wherever they might appear. In these duties lie 
displayed great ability and bravery, bm. he was 
wretchedly seconded by the penurious and jealous 
court of England ; and he died at Dublin in 151(1, 
suspecting himself that lie was poisoned.* The 
Irish priests naturally looked to the pope and the 
Catholic powers for assistance. From time to 
time they received encouraging messages from 
France and Spain; but the first to send them any 
real assistance in the shape of troops was Pope 
Gregory XIII. Six hundred disciplined troops 
and three thousand stand of arms were embarked 
at Givita Veeeia, the nearest port to Rome, to full 
down the Mediterranean, to touch at Lisbon, there 
to take on hoard Fitz Morris, an Irish exile, and 
then to proceed to the Irish coast. But. Stiikclv, 
the officer to whom this expedition was entrusted, 
proved a traitor or a mad adventurer: on reaching 
Lisbon lie offered his services^) Sebastian, King 
of Portugal, and, instead of going to Ireland to 
fight the English, lie went, to Africa to fight, the 
Moors, who slew him, and King Sebastian, and all 
his host, at the battle of Alcazar. Fitz-Morris, 
who was a brother or half-brother of the Earl of 
Desmond, sailed from Lisbon in the right direc¬ 
tion, hut he had with him only about eighty 
Spanish soldiers, a troop of Irish and English 
Catholic exiles, and Saunders, the Jesuit, whom 
the pope had named his legate. Such a force 
could maintain itself nowhere, and the Irish had 
suffered so severely that they were slow to rise. 
Fitz-Morris, therefore, lingered among the moors 
and hogs; hut in the following year, 1530, there 
was a great rising, anil an Italian officer, in the 

• This wa* the unfortunate nobleman whom* widow, a daughter of 
Sir Francis Koollys, Leicester, us njuutiouud uboie, man uni for bn* 
third wife. 
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pay of the pope, arrived from T’ort.ugal with 
six or seven hundred men, five thousand stand 
of arms, and some money. But these foreigners 
were presently assaulted both by sen and land, 
in an unfinished fort at. or near to Smcrwick, in 
the county Kerry. Two memorable men were 
in the English camp—Edmund Spenser, the 
author of the ‘ Faerie Queen,’ and Walter Raleigh, 
then the captain of a company. The latter, who, 
in some respeets, was not in advance of his age, 
took a conspicuous part in the carnage, -which 
ensued, and the gentle Spenser justified the 
atrocious deed with Iris pen. After resisting for 
three days, San Giuscppa, the Italian commander, 
hung out a flag of tmee, and sent a secretary 
to the. lord deputy, the. hold Grey of Wilton, 
whom Spenser calls “ a most gentle, afiable, 
loving, and temperate lord!” to treat for grace. 
According to Spenser, this was flatly refused. 
And aflerwaids, when their" colonel, named Don 
Sebastian, came forth to entreat that they might, 
part with their trims like soldiers, at least with 
their lives, according to the custom of war and 
law of nations, it was strongly denied lum, and 
told him, l>v the lord deputy himself, that, they 
could not justly plead either custom of w ar, or law 
of nations, for that they were not any lawful ene¬ 
mies, and, if they weic, he willed them to show by 
what commission they came thither into another 
prince's dominions to war, whether from the pope, 
or the King of Spain, or any other; the which 
when they said they had not, but, were only adven¬ 
turers that, came to seek fortune abroad, and to 
serve in war amongst tire Irish, who desired to en¬ 
tertain them, it "was then told them, that the Irisii 
themselves, as the carl, and Joint of Desmond, 
with the rest, were no lawful enemies, lmt rebels 
and traitors, and, therefore, they that came to 
succour them, no better than rogues and runagates, 
specially coming with no license, nor commission 
from their own king; so as it. should he disho¬ 
nourable for him in the name of his queen, to con¬ 
dition or make any terms with such rascals, but 
left, them to their choice, to yield ’.'mil submit 
themselves or no :v<-vhereupon the said colonel did 
absolutely yield himself and the fort, with all 
therein, and craved only mercy, which it being not 
thought good to show them for danger of them, if, 
being saved, they should afterwards join with the 
Irish, and also for terror to the Irish, who are 
much emboldened by those foreign succours, and 
also put in hope of more ere long, there was no 
other wav hut to make that short end of them as 
was made. * Hie English, it should appear, did 
not pause to consider how those very arguments 
might be turned to the destruction of thousands of 
their own countrymen, who, with no express 
license nor commission from their queen, lmd been 
and actually were carrying on war in France, in 
the Netherlands, in-the Spanish possessions’ in 
America. In the last-mentioned quarter the Spa- 

* Cirw of llie St.ito of 1 rotund, written diulopin-wis.. Wtw.'en 
Eudoxus mill iromeua, liy Edmund Spencer, Esq., in tliu jeur 15X. 


ninrds soon came to consider ihe English as no 
better than rogues, and runagates, and rascals, and 
they slaughtered them without reference, to the 
custom of war and the law' of nations; hut, they 
had the bloody precedent of Limerick to throw in 
Elizabeth’s lace. The Irish and foreign writers, 
moreover, assert that the Lord Deputy Gtey of 
Wilton promised the foreigners their lives; upon 
which they laid down their arms, and were all 
massacred in cold blood, with the exception of one 
Irish nobleman and a lew Spanish ollicers ; and, 
as veteran troops do not lav down their arms, even 
in extremities, without some such assurance, it 
may he conjectured that a promise, at least of life, 
was given. The English continued m that sharp 
course, and brought under the insurgents of Ulster 
and Connaught. In 1583 the Kail of Desmond, 
who had lain concealed for ni ailv three \eais in 
the wildest part of the eimnln, was tracked and 
killed on liis own hearth-stone l>\ one Kelly of 
Moriiuty, who cut otf Ins head and sent it to Eli¬ 
zabeth. The call’s head was fixed upon London 
Bridge.; and for some time there was peace in 
Ireland. 

In Scotland there was the old state of confusion, 
intrigue, and 1 teacherv. The Regent Morton had 
siourged the country with a rod of iion, plunder¬ 
ing in all directions, tampering with the coinage, 
and seeking every means to enrich himself. A 
border alliay, in winch several Englishmen of 
rank were slain, nearly involved him in a quarrel 
with Elizabeth ; hut, as he was useful, he continued 
to enjoy her protection. In 1 578 a convent am of 
tlie. nobility insisted that, James, who was now in 
his 13th year, was of a proper age to govern by 
hirnselt. Morton was taken by surprise, and re¬ 
tired, as to the best place of safety, to Eochleven 
Castle. About, three months after, he contrived to 
obtain possession of the person of the young king, 
and to resume. Ids authority. The, Earls of Argyle 
andAthole raised an army,— as they said, to rescue, 
their sovereign from the captivity of the Doug¬ 
lases; hut when a battle seemed inevitable, the 
English ambassador interfered, and patched up a 
reconciliation. Soon after, Morton gave a ban¬ 
quet to his adversaries; and the Earl of A thole, 
the chief of these, died of the dinner. And soon 
there ran a rumour that, Morton was negotiating 
for'.ue delivery of James into the hands of Eliza¬ 
beth. At this moment Ksme Stuart, Lord of 
Aubigny, arrived from France, where he had 
been educated. lie was the son of a second bro¬ 
ther of the Earl of Lennox, the father of Darnley, 
and consequently a near relation to the young 
king, who at once took him into extraordinary 
favour. This, the first of James’s many favourites, 
was handsome, graceful, and accomplished. His 
rise was proportionately rapid; he became Duke 
of Lennox, captain of the guard, first lord of the 
bedchamber, and lord high chamberlain. But, 
under this favourite, who knew little of Scotland, 
or of business of any kind, there was a minor 
favourite, James Stuart, commonly called Captain 
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Stuart, the second son of Lord Ochiltree, >i family 
which also claimed kiudied with the royal house. 
The captain, who had a trim for treachery and in¬ 
trigue equal to that of Morton, lmd fully resolved 
to work the fall of the repent; and this he achieved 
after many difficulties, for Morton was strong in 
the prejudices and fears of the people, who were 
led to believe that the Duke of Lennox was an 
agent of the (buses, commissioned to restore the 
mass in Scotland. Morton IiikI piocured an act, of 
parliament to ratify every act of Ins regency, and 
toundemmfy him for any illegal exercise of autho¬ 
rity into which he might have been led bv the 
difficult circumstances of the times, ft was, tlifie- 
fore, deemed imprudent to prosecute him for any 
part, of his conduct as regent ; hut Morton, long 
bclnre Ins regency, had been vehemently suspected 
of having a share in the murder of the king’s 
lather; and Captain Stuart, now created Earl of 
Arum, induced James to proceed against him on 
this account, alleging that the act of indemnity did 
not reach to the nnmlcicrs, and that a sentence upon 
this tact would equally carry with it the, forfeiture 
of Morton's hie and of his immense wealth and 
wide estates, which would all fall to the kins.'. 
The acute villain had grown somewhat dull with 
age; he allowed hmisilt to he thrown into prison. 
Llr/.ahclh sent down her old agent Randolph to in¬ 
terpose. m Ins favour. The Prince of Orange and 
the, Protestant King of Navarre also interfered— 
lor Morton was deemed a sturdy Protestant, while 
the royal favourite, the young Duke of Lennox, 
was suspected of Papistry and a devotion to the 
French court. Hilt, these representations were not 
regaided, and Randolph, who was found out plot¬ 
ting with the Fails of Angus and Muir, was 
obliged to lice for his life.* Elizabeth even col¬ 
lected troops near the Borders to intimidate the 
Scots ; but this measure, was met 1>\ tl»e levying of 
an limit in Scotland, and Janies was made to send 
a messenger to demand explicitly whether the 
Queen of England w ished to have peace or war. 
Her majesty then abandoned her creature to his 
fate, delicately protesting that, it would not become 
her to make war in defence of a murderer ; mid 
old Moiton, after a very irregular trial,f was sub¬ 
mitted to the embraced of the. “ Maiden,” a rude 
kind of guillotine, which he lumself had intro¬ 
duced into .Scotland a short time before. %nid 
thus perished another icgcnt of Scotland. A por¬ 
tion of the trial is interesting, as hearing upon the 
question of Mary’s guilt or innocence. The una¬ 
nimous verdict of tlu: jury brought the prisoner in 
guilty of concealing, or being art and part in the 
murder of Henry Darnley; and it was proved 
pretty clearly that his kinsman and confidant 
Archibald Douglas, and his servant Binning, were 
actually employed in the murder. It was also 
shown that he had given a bond to Bolhwell, to 
secure him from punishment for that deed ; and a 

• TIi»* liar) of Angus was nephew to Morton. 

+ Morton’s servants wore barbarously tortured to force confessions 
from them. 


paper was produced, vvhiwh was said to he Both- 
weliV dying deelar.ition, and which exonerated the 
queen fiom all share in the daik transaction. 
Morton, tiller sentence, confessed to the ministers 
of the knk that, upon his return liom England, 
after his exile for his purl in the slaughter of David 
Eizzio, the Earl of Bolhwell and his kinsman 
Archibald Dougins had solicited lum to ta)*. pari 
in a projected murder of Darnley ; but be admin d 
that lie declined so doing, unless Bolhwell could 
produce to him the queen's sign-manual m war- 
rani of the deed. lie alleged that Bolhwell had 
promised Imn to produce such tin assurance ; hut 
he admitted that lie iiri'cr tjnl, and that he never 
saw anything from the queen to authorise the mur¬ 
der. He maintained that, lie had nothing what¬ 
ever to do with the active part of the eonspiiaev ; 
that he had concealed it, and kept BolhwclPs secret, 
merely out of leal. But there was one striking 
circumstance which was now turned against him. 
Alter the assassination of Darnley, he (Morton) 
had piouioteil Archibald Douglas to lieu judge of 
the Court of Session; and, when he was asked 
how he could reconcile this step w ith Ins pretended 
ahhorix nee of the murder, he had nothing to 
answer. IBs servant. Binning was executed the 
day after his master; but the tar none guilty 
Aichibald Douglas escaped into*Kngland. 

After the. death of Morton, James nommallv go¬ 
verned the, kingdom bv linnscU ; but, m iaet, the 
whole business of the state was managed, or misma¬ 
naged, bv Ins lavmuite, the young Duke ot Lennox, 
and by James Stuart, the new Kail ol Arran. The 
hitter was as great a scoundrel as Morton, without 
his ability and experience, and bis private hie was 
outrageously dissolute. He soon commenced an 
intrigue for the overthrow of the voting Duke of 
Lennox, who had lirst put lnm m the way of court 
promotion ; ami the course lie adopted speedily 
brought, about the ruin both of his patron and of 
himself. At this moment the Catholics of Eng¬ 
land turned an anxious eve to the north, not only 
hoping that James, now that he was lelicvcd from 
Morton, v.ould make ome exertions for his 
alllietcd mother, hut also that, he might he. won 
over, if not to their church, to a toleration of it — 
and his feelings in this respect would be of no 
small importance, as t[iey saw that he would in all 
probability succeed to'the English throne. Active 
intrigues were set on foot under the main direc¬ 
tion of Parsons, the Jesuit, Waytcs, an English 
Catholic clergyman, and Creighton, a Scottish 
Jesuit. But it was stated bv, or for the king, 
that he was in a state of extreme poverty,and that, 
unless he were relieved and succoured from abroad, 
he must of necessity submit to the will of Eli/a- 
bctli. Parsons flew to Spain, Creighton to Rome : 
Philip made James a present of 12,000 crowns; 
the pope promised 4000 crowns Mary was made 
privy to the intrigue, and slw offi’icd, upon ceilam 
conditions, to legalise James’s tiieeular accession. 
The English court was no stiauger to vvliat was 
passing, nor to the new conspiracy which ensued. 
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The Earl of Gowrie, a srtn of the murderous Ruth- 
ven, invited James to his castle of ltuthven. The 
unsuspecting king accepted his invitation, and 
found himself a close prisoner. Then the autho¬ 
rity of the state fell to the Earl of Murr, the 
Master of Glands, the Lord Oliphant, and others, 
supported by the preachers, who proclaimed to 
their congregations that there had been a plot on 
foot to restore the mass ami that limb ot Satan, 
Queen Mary. Arran was taken and thrown into 
a dungeon ; Lem.ox (led to France, where he died 
soon alter—of course not without suspicion of 
poison. But, to prove, that the Scottish preachers 
had been mistaken, he died a steady Protestant. 
When the news of her son’s captivity reached 
Mary, she foresaw nothing less than Ins absolute 
min or murder, and, putting hot own griefs out of 
consideration, she wrote, a letter full of maternal 
tenderness and anxiety to Elizabeth, imploring 
her to interfere and save heronly child. But FJi- 
zahetli was well satisfied with what had taken 
place, and she now left the affairs of Scotland to 
themselves. But the lords had never contem¬ 
plated the violent measures which had suggested 
themselves to the affrighted imagination of a 
mother, and James, hoy as he was, was their 
match, at least in dissimulation. lie duped his 
gaoieis into a belief that he forgave what had been 
done; he recovered his liberty, summoned a con¬ 
vention,’and resumed the exercise of his authority, 
having formally pardoned all concerned in the Raid 
of Rulhven. 

All this called for fresh precautions on the part of 
Elizabeth, who sent down her dexterous minister 
Walsingham. intrigues almost inexplicable fol¬ 
lowed in inpid succession, and the English court was 
kept in an unceasing agony of alarm by reports of 
foreign invasions and inroads across the Borders ; 
insurrections at home; plots against the queen’s 
life; English St. Bartholomews. In this state Eliza¬ 
beth gave full course to the penal eode against the 
Catholics, which had been made more and more 
severe, and to the fears and fanaticism of her Pro¬ 
testant. subjects. Spies and informer? were let 
loose till the land s', armed with them : the adhe¬ 
rents to the old faith were incessantly harassed, 
east into prison on vague suspicions, ruined ill 
their property and prospects.. The conduct of go¬ 
vernment towards the Catholics somewhat resem¬ 
bled the brutal pranks of a set of boys who drive 
and tot incut, a dog until lie is mad, and then shoot 
him for being dangerous. And yet, after all, no 
dangerous Catholic conspiracy was ever traced to 
any great or powerful number of English subjects, 
—was never brought home to the doors of any but 
a few fanatics and inveterate plotters wdio had 
caught the infection of the times, when the ordi¬ 
nary proceedings of governments looked more like 
plots and intrigues than state business. Every 
man was tempted to work destruction on his per¬ 
sonal enemy by the ease of the process with which 
he could accuse him of being unsound in religion 
and disaffected in politics. In this way Arden, a 
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gentleman of an ancient family in Warwickshire, 
was sacrificed to the revenge of his neighbour 
J.ieicester. Arden’s son-in-law Somerville, and 
llall a missionary priest, and Arden’s wife, were 
convicted of a conspiracy upon evidence extracted 
by the rack. Somerville strangled himself, or was 
strangled by others, in Newgate. Arden suffered 
the horrible death of n traitor. Hall, the priest, 
who had confessed on the rack, was suffered to live. 
Before this time Ciftupion, an English Jesuit, who 
had been lurking in England, was put to the rack. 
He confessed nothing but the writing and distri¬ 
buting of works in favour of the church of Rome, 
nor does it appear that he was charged with any 
conspiracy, but lie was executed with three piiesls 
named Sherwood, Kirby, and Bryant. Notwith¬ 
standing the prevailing fanaticism and panic which 
held in suspense all the generous feelings of the 
nation, people began to murmur at, the frequent 
and increasing use of torture ; and Burghley found 
it expedient to defend himself against public opi¬ 
nion. He protested that the Jesuit Campion had 
been racked so gently that he was soon after able 
to walk about and sign his confession.* Elizabeth 
did more: she proclaimed that torture should cease: 
but it ceased only in this specious proclamation,— 
in reality it became more active than e\or. As 
the vile trade of an informer was a profitable one, 
many ingenious individuals took it. up ; and there 
was a wonderful increase ot intercepted letters, 
forged documents, and lists found hid in Catholic 
houses,—found, we believe, in three cases out of 
four by those who had put them there— by the 
agents of the government. Philip Howard, Earl 
of Arundel, son of the late Duke of Norfolk (one 
of the poor orphans for whom he had so implored 
and prayed), grew up a moody, melancholy man, 
and became a convert to Catholicism. From that 
moment he had been allowed no rest. To, escape 
imprisonments and questionings, and the fate of 
his father and his grandfather, who had both 
suffered on the block, he resolved to quit Ins 
country, and, at the moment, of departure, he wrote 
an affecting letter, which was to he delivered to 
the queen 'when lie should he out of her reach. 
But some of his own servants, and the master of 
the vessel in which lie intended to seek an asylum 
abroad, wore in the pay of Burghley, and on their 
timely information he was seized on the coast of 
Sussex, brought up to London, and consigned to 
the Tower, where he died some years after in a 
miserable condition. Before his committal the 
Earl of Northumberland, the brother of the last earl, 
beheaded at York, had destroyed himself by dis¬ 
charging three pistol-bullets into his left breast in 
order to baulk Queen Elizabeth of the forfeiture of 
his lands. He had been accused of conspiring 
to liberate Queen Mary.f Passing over many 

Somers’* Tract*. 

+ An historical iloubt may be fairly raised whether this unfortu¬ 
nate Percy committed suicide or was assassinated.! :A <lug or pistol 
was a sort of instrument not commonly left in the hands of a state 
prisoner in the Tower. To prove the suicide, government brought 
forward one Multan, who affirmed that he had sold a dag to the earl; 
and another stato prisoner, named Puntan, who said that he saw it 
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other victims, wc proceed to the Throckmorton 
plot, which was detected by the court, or in¬ 
vented by it, in 1584. Francis Throckmorton, 
a gentleman of Cheshire, was arrested 011 the 
evidence of an intercepted letter written by one 
Morgan, u supposed adheient of the Queen of 
Scots, though an agent of Burghley’s, who was in 
France, and who, according to this letter, informed 
loin that Mary’s nephew, tire Duke of Guise, was 
now leady to invade England for the purpose of 
liberating his relative. It was proved beyond a 
doTiht. that no such preparation existed in France; 
hut that was nothing. Throckmorton was laid 
upon the rack : lie w as silent under the first torture ; 
— lie was Tacked again, mid was still silent ;—he 
was tortured a third time, and still confessed not. 
lie was led a fourth tune to the rack, and then 
certain papers were exhibited to him which were 
wud to have been discovered in Ins house, and then 
the wretched man made some confessions in which 
he implicated Mendoza, the Spanish ambassador. 
Burgldcv summoned the ambassador before the 
pi ivy council, and charged him with practising 
against the stale. Mendoza indignantly repelled 
the charge, and retorted by accusing iiurghlcy of 
robbing his master King Philip ; of encouraging 
the rebellious subjects of Spain; and, amongst 
other tilings, he charged a certain counsellor of 
her majesty with having engaged the brother of a 
certain lord to murder Don John of Austria. The 
ambassador was sent out of the kingdom. Throck¬ 
morton, after a strange trial, was sent to the gallows 
and the executioner’s knife at Tyburn. On the 
scaffold lie declared that there had been no conspi¬ 
racy, and (calling God to witness) that the confes¬ 
sion he had made was a mere fiction invented to 
save, his body from further torture. The Lords 
l’agel and Charles Arundel, who had been named 
in the intercepted letter, lmd escaped into France, 
whence they put forth a declaration stating that 
they had tied because they feared Leicester and 
Walxingham, and because they knew that their 
innocence would not avail them agair-t forged 
letters. 

a .]). 1584.—In the autumn of this year Elizabeth 
summoned a new parliament; for, notwithstanding 
her thrift, she. was deplorably in want of money. 
The commons voted liberally, and at the same time 
t hey passed fresh penal statutes against the Catho¬ 
lics. The blow was principally directed against 
the Jesuits, the seminary priests, and all English 

fldivort'fl into tin* bandit of tlu* carl by a servant of thoimme of Price, 
lint this Pi wo, though iu cUbtod), was not produeed.— Bowel's State 
'Stints. 

According to Onrndon tin* Catholics did not believe in the suicide, 
lmt east some doubts and suspicion upon a servant of Sir Christopher 
Ilatlou, winch servant had been charged with the custody of the Purl 
of Northumberland just before his death In a letter—an infernal 
letter—written, at a later period, by Sir Walter Kaloigh to Htirgh ley's 
son, Sir llobert Cecil, recommending him to pet the lhirl of Essex put 
out of the wav, and not to fear after revenue fiom the earl’s sou, Ra¬ 
leigh says “Northumberland that now is thinks not of Hutton’s issue. 
Kelloway lives that murdered the brother of Orsuj, and Orsay let 
him go by all his lifetime .*'—Buvghley Papers. 

If this bo not an assuming as a fact known both to Raleigh and to 
Sir llobert Cecil that the Earl of Northumberland hail been murdered 
by the contrivance of Hatton, we are wonderfully mistaken. 


priests who had receiver! consecration from the 
Bishop of Rome. Forty days were allowed them 
to rpiit the kingdom for ever : if found after that 
term they were to die the death of traitors ; and all 
those who concealed them, or gave them hospi¬ 
tality, would be held as being guilty of felony. All 
persons knowing of such priests being within the 
realm, and not discovering them within ’waive 
days, were to he lined and imprisoned. The 
English Catholics, having 110 schools allowed to 
them at. home, had of late vein- sent their sons 
abroad for education,more especially to the college 
of ])ouav, a large establishment conducted by the 
Jesuits, who had obtained great reputation as 
teachers : lmt it w as now enacted that all such stu¬ 
dents abroad as did not return home within six 
months after proclamation made should he deemed 
traitors ; that all who furnished them with money 
should incura picnnuiiie; that parents sending their 
children to such seminaries without license should 
forfeit one bundled pounds ; and that the children 
there educated should'lie disinherited.* On the 
third reading of this hill l)r. Barry, a Welshman 
and a civilian, who had recently been returned to 
the House of Commons, and, as it should appear, 
through the nomination of Burghley, denounced it 
as a measure savouring of treasons, full of blood, 
danger, and despair to English subjects, and preg¬ 
nant. with fines and forfeitures which would go to 
enrich, not the queen, hut private individuals. For 
tlus speech Dr. Barry was given into the custody 
of the serjeant-at-arms; lmt he was released on 
the following day by command of the queen, who 
stated that lie had explained his motives partly to 
her satisfaction. Six weeks after Parry was com¬ 
mitted to the Tower on a charge of high tieasou. 
On the 25th of February, 1585, he was put on Ins 
trial before a special comniisiou m Westminster 
Hall, where lie pleaded guilty, and with unusual 
alacrity confessed monstrous things, and read and 
translated himself to the court sundry foreign 
letters which were brought in evidence against Inm, 
the court taking great pains to suggest copious ex¬ 
planations tor the satisfaction of “ the great multi¬ 
tude,” and he most readily Entering into these 
explanations. According to his averment, which 
certainly was not proved by any of the letters pro¬ 
duced, not only some .Jesuits, hut also the Cardinal 
Como and the Pope himself, had encouraged him 
to assassinate Queen Elizabeth. He had been fre¬ 
quently with the queen, hut he said that, his heart 
had fulled him in contemplating her glorious mind 
and person. It seems to us evident, fiom the 
wdiole course of the trial, that he was a mere tool, 
and that he confessed and ucted as never man did 
before that tribunal, from a full assurance that he 
was to receive both a pardon and a icward. But 
he had done his work, and could he no longer 
useful as a spy and cnlrupprr. An elfeelive scene 
was wanted to fix the notions 1>f ihc queen’s danger 
and the Catholic atrocity in the minds of the 
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people, mid tlie Chief .lustier accordingly passed 
sentence. Then Parry changed his tone, exclaim¬ 
ing that he was innocent, that his confession was a 
mere invention, and that he mininimed Queen Eli* 
zalieth to answer for his hlood before (hid. lie 
tdso said, “ F never intended to Till Queen Eliza¬ 
beth. I appeal to her own knowledge, and to my 
lord Treasurer's and master secretary's. ” lie 
afterwards wrote a letter to the queen, telling her 
to remember her unfortunate Parry, chiefly over¬ 
thrown by her blind. On the seatlold lie lepeated 
his denial of the, whole of his confession, rowing 
that la- was a true servant to the queen,— that he 
never thought of banning her, as she well knew, 
and as her own conscience would tell her. Sir 
Francis Knullys, who with others of the court was 
piescnt at the revolting execution, in god his guil¬ 
tiness. “Oh!” said Parry, “1 pray God, Queen 
Elizabeth do not find that, in taking away my life, 
she hath killed one of the best keepers in her 
park.” lie was presently turned from the ladder, 
and, after one swing of the lope, was out down 
alive; and when his bowels weie taken out he 
gave a great groan.* It has been supposed by 
some that this sacrifice was crazed, and this may 
he the fart without any weakening of our suspicion 
as to the use whioh had been made of him. 

The Catholics presented a petition against the 
late enactments, vindicating their loyalty and their 
religion,—declaring that they utterly abhoried all 
such projects of assassination ns had recently been 
spoken of,—and held that neither priest nor pope 
could license that which was sinful. Richard 
Shelley, of Michael Grove, in Sussex, undertook 
to present ibis petition to the queen, who forthwith 
committed him to prison, where he died after a 
confinement of some veins. The captive Queen of 
Scots, who saw herself altogether abandoned bv 
her only child, now thought that every night would 
he her last. What seemed to aim at. her life was 
an association recently entered into, called the Pro¬ 
testant. Association, against all the enemies of Queen 
Elizabeth. The members of it solemnly swore to 
defend the queen, and to revenge her death or any 
injury committed against her. Leicester was at the 
head of it, and it had been confirmed by parliament. 

The state of Elizabeth’s foreign relations at this 
time was altogether anomalous. There was and 
there laul been no declaration of war with Spain, 
but yet, ever since 1510, when the great Drake 
obtained a regular commission,f that commander 
and others who followed his example had been plun¬ 
dering in the West Indies, in Spanish America, 
and in the Pacific. The right which Spain as¬ 
sumed of considering the New World as treasure- 
trove, anil of excluding from its commerce the 
ships of all other nations, was indeed monstrous; 
but, on the other hand, it will he difficult to con¬ 
sider Drake, Hawkins, and the rest, in any other 

• Strype.—.Tnrdine.—This T)r Parry had h»*t*n employed for muny 
months as a spy on the English Catholiea abroad 

t The hureaiieers had commenced operations us rally as 1530. 
I hake himself had commanded several marauding expeditions 
before, but he did not got the queen’s commission till 1570. 


light than that of buccaneers, however much we 
may admire their daring spirit and the great con¬ 
tributions they made in the course of their maraud¬ 
ing expeditions to the sciences of navigation and 
geography. Drake, in the course of three expe¬ 
ditions, had plundered the Spanish towns of Nom¬ 
bre dc Dios and Carthagcnn, and nearly all the. towns 
on the coast of Chili and Peru, and had destroyed 
or taken an immense number of Spanish ships, 
returning fiom each voyage with immense booty. 
Flizabcth insisted that she and other nations had a 
l ight to navigate those seas and to visit, the ports 
which the jealousy of the Spnniaids kept closed to 
all save their own flag, and that it was eontraiy to 
tiie laws of nations to treat intruders as pirates; 
lmt there being no declaration of war, she ei rtainly 
committed in this way manifold acts of real piracy. 
Again, in the Netherlands, the King ul Spam was 
everywhere met bv English money and English 
resources, which had enabled those w hum In tei ltied 
his revolted subjects to prolong the struggle year 
after year. For a long time Elizabeth furnished 
her aid with all possible sccresv, denying to the 
Spanish court that, she ever abetted rebels. But 
the course of events forced her to adopt a more 
open practice: and though she again declined the 
sovereignty or protectorship of the country, she, in 
I5S5, sent over a royal army of six thousand men, 
having bargained wotli the States that they should 
pay all her expenses, and deliver lo her, as se¬ 
curities, the towns of Brill and Flushing, and 
Kmnmekins, a strong and important, fort. The 
queen’s passionate regard tor Leicester had cooled 
since the revelation of his secret marriage with the. 
Countess of Fssex ; and that carl was now per¬ 
mitted to take the command ot the army in the 
Netherlands, where he entnturned very ambitious 
projects, and displayed a wo fill want both of mi¬ 
litary and civil ability. Without consulting Lis. 
mistress, lie induced the Stales to name him Go¬ 
vernor-General of the Low Countries, and to 
declare his authority supreme and absolute, jointly 
with the council of state. Elizabeth wrote to him 
ill a fury, telling him to remember the dust, from 
which she had raised him, and to do whatever she 
might command as he valued his neck. The 
States, who had thought to please the queen by 
elevating her favourite, were in great perplexity, 
and Leicester soon showed them, in other ways, 
that they had committed a lamentable mistake in 
intrusting a sovereign power to such an incapable, 
arrogant, and insolent man, whose first operations 
were to cramp the freedom of commerce, which had 
given life and energy to the insurgents. In the 
field he was pompous, vain-glorious, and inefficient, 
presenting a wretched contrast to Alexander Far- 
nese, the Prince of Parma, who still prolonged the 
struggle for Spain with remarkable generalship. 
He carefully avoided a battle, and his greatest 
affair of arms was an attack upon Zulphen, which 
failed, and which would scarcely deserve a men¬ 
tion in history hut for the death of the gallant and 
j accomplished Sir Philip Sidney, who perished 
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there in the 25th year of his uge.* The best- 
managcd part of his campaign was liis hunting all 
Catholics from places of profit and trust, and his 
captivating the Calvinistic preachers of the Low 
Countries by such measures, and by a very sancti¬ 
monious hearing. When the States ventured to 
call linn to account for his gross misconduct, tins 
noble grandson of a tax-gatherer and extortioner-)- 
promised redress, hut complained to his creatures 
that one of his tank should bi f questioned by shop¬ 
keepers and artisans.j In the winter of L58(i, 
Raving pacified the queen, he returned to England, 
still, however, retaining the power intrusted to him 
m tin Low Countries. lie xvas scarcely gone 
when two adventurers (Englishmen by birth), 
whom he had placed in command, delivered up 
two impoitnnt forts to the l’niice of Parma, and 
went over to the Spaniards. 

Bv this time there began to rise a rumour that 
the King ol Spain was preparing to invade Eng¬ 
land with a tremendous force, and some. Catholic 
plot or other at home was the news of ever/ day. 
Most—-nearly every one—of these conspiracies 
were conjured up by the imagination, or were 
ultogcthci nhseuie and insignificant; hut, in the 
autumn of 1.580, a real plot was discovered, at. the 
head of which was Anthony Bahinglon, a young 
English Catholic of an enthusiastic temper, who 
was brought to consider that it would he glorious 
in tins world and acceptably in the next, if he 
could assassinate Elizabeth and deliver Queen 
Mary from a captivity which was now rcudcrid an 
unceasing torture, physically As well as morally. 
Bahinglon had several accomplices, and one of 
these, named Pooley, put himself in direct com¬ 
munication with Walsingham, who was uifoimed 
of every particular from the first rude arrangement 
of the scheme, and wlm peimitted the plot to go 
on in order to implicate Mary. When he had 
played with the numerous threads of this intrigue 
for months, and had woven a complete weh round 
the conspirators,--when he had obtained possession 
of two letters addressed by Mary to Babi >gton,-—he 
opened the subject to Elizabeth, and soon after 
proceeded to act. Ballard, a summary priest, 
whom Camden calls “ a silken priest, in a soldier’s 
habit,” was suddenly arrested. Bahingloti and 
the rest, who were all young men of fortune and 
acquirements, fled; hut Babington was takenfin a 
few days, at llanow-on-tlie-llill, with Cage, 
Charnock, Barnwell, and Don, m the house of 
Bellamy their common friend. Titchhorn, Travers, 
Abington, Salisbury, Jones, and Tduey were 
seized in oilier places, and of the whole number 
only Edward Windsor, the brother of Lord 
W indsor, escaped pursuit. These were no base 
and mercenary conspirators,—they were such 
high-spirited and intellectual young men as could 
not have been easily matched in the kingdom. 

* Sir Philip Sidney was nephew to Leicester, lint as unlike his 
nude ns light to dark. 

f For the history ol Leicester's grandfather. Dudley, the colleague 
ol Knipwon, see ante, Reigns of Henry Vll, and Henry V111. 
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But it appears that they were, all put to the rack, 
or at least threatened with it ; a gratuitous atrocity, 
for W alsiugham, Burleigh, .uid the queen knew 
precisely all that could possildj he known of the 
business. While this was doing the hi 11s of Lou¬ 
don rang merrily for their appiehension,— bonfires 
were lit,—and, on the moirow, banquets were 
spread in the streets, with singing of psak e. and 
praising dial for preserving her majesty and 
people.* The fate of the prisoners, however, on 
account of their \outh, their Ire .nimble condition 
in society, and their previously uniinpeaehed cha¬ 
racters, excited some commiseration, and this 
seems to have been the cause of the government 
arraigning them not all at once, Imt in two sepaiate 
bodies, notwithstanding the gieat legal objection 
that their ease was one and indivisible. On the 
Kith of September, certain of them being put upon 
their trial, urn condemned as traitors, and exe¬ 
cuted on th(i 20th, with a sciupulous attention to 
the atrocious processes presciibed by law, being all 
cut down while life war in them. The other seven 
were tried on the 15th and well) all executed on 
the 21st, hut, in this more fortunate than their 
companions, they were allowed to hang till they 
were dead. The place selected for their execution 
was Lincoln’s Inn fields, “even the place where 
they had used to meet and confer.”-)- With the 
exception of Babington, it seems to he extremely 
doubtful whether any of these gentlemen con¬ 
templated the murder of the queen, and, with the 
single exception ol Babington, all of them behaved 
chivalrously and nobly, endeavouring to take 
blame to themselves rather than east it upon their 
companions Most oi them maintained that their 
views were confined to liberating the captive queen, 
a project likely to take firm hold of young and 
romantic, minds. Titchborii, who possessed a 
tendci heart and a poetical imagination, declared 
oil the seallold that lie had only been guiltv of con¬ 
cealing Babingtou’s designs, which he had done 
from lus sense of the sacred duties of friendship. 
Jones said at the liar that he could not, by di¬ 
vulging the plot, destroy his dear friend, Thomas 
Salisbury, and that in doing wluit a faithful fiicnd 
ought, he had incurred the sentence of a traitor, 
though he was far indeed from any active treason. 
Bellamy, of Harrow, appears to have suficred merely 
because some ol tiie fugitives were found in lus 
house. If is wife escaped, through a misnomer in 
the indictment. A statute, had been just passed 
to meet the case, and to bring Mary to the block ;, 

* Slow. Tin* VlotcMlnni people of London wen* mj excited lli.it 
Hie Fiem-U <iinhiLsti.illor was atiaid they would M*t upon and nM**vaeio 
all the Catholics and fotetgneis 1 

X Stow. 

X Slat. 27 Eli*. e. 1. liy this statute it was enacted that lweul\* 
lour or lnoio of the privy council and House of Loids, to he dt puled 
by tlic queen's commission, should make lnqni-ition .diet all stub 
as should invade the kingdom, misr ichclbon, in attempt to Imit oi 
deslioy the queen’s person, loi or by wluunsorvci employed that 
mil'll! lay claim to the erowil of England and that the pciMUi for 
whom or by whom they should altempt the same, should he ulleily 
incapable of the ciowno! England, ilcpmed wlinlls ol all n«ht and 
title to it, and prosecuted to death by all lailhful subjects, i! he or she 
should be judged by those lout and iw< utv men to be a party 1o such 
invasion, rebellion, or tieasonablc attempt 
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and as what was dccmocLcvideiice against her hail 
been seemed from the .Rabington conspiracy, 
Elizabeth’s council now proposed an immediate 
trial of the Scottish queen. But even now Eliza¬ 
beth hesitated, to the dismay and secret wrath of 
Burghley, Walsiiigliam, Sadler, and the rest of the 
ministry. At this moment Leicester, who was 
abroad, stepped in h itli what lie considered a 
masterpiece of advice, proposing a little quiet 
poison. Walsingham, who had the chief manage¬ 
ment of the affair, objected to such a course as 
being contraiy to God’s law ; upon which the. earl 
sent linn a canting preacher to prove that such 
means against such a person were quite justifiable 
by scripture. There was then a talk of shortening 
the captive's life hv increasing the rigour of her 
treatment, which, in fact, had already been rigorous 
enough to make a sickly cripple of that onec 
healthful and beautiful woman. At last, giving 
herself up entirely to the advice of Walsingham, 
Elizabeth issued a commission to try Mary and 
pronounce judgment upon her according to the act 
recently passed. There was no want of high names 
or of legal authorities in this most illegal com¬ 
mission. There, were the Chancellor Bromley, the 
Lord Treasurer Burghley, the Kails of Oxfoid, 
Kent, Derby, Worcester, Rutland, dumb rlaml, 
Warwick, PcmlmLc, and Lincoln! the Viscount 
Montague, the Louis Abergavenny, /ouch, Motley, 
Stafford, Giey, Eutnlcv, Sumrtou, Sandy's, Wcut- 
woith. Mordant, St. John of Blctsoc, Compton, and 
Cheney; Sir James Croft, Sir Chi istopher Hatton, 
Sir Francis Walsiiighiim, Sir Ralph Sadler, Sir 
Walter Mildmay, and Sir Annas I’awlet; Wray, 
chief justice of the Common Pleas; Anderson, 
chief justice of the King’s Bench ; Manwood, 
chief baron of the Exchequer; and Gawdv, one of 
the justices of the Common Pleas. 

Mary had been moved from one prison to ano¬ 
ther, each remove being to a worse place, and to a 
harsher keeper, in the spring of the preceding 
year, Sir Ralph Sadler had been appointed to take, 
charge of her, to his own great grief-—for Eliza¬ 
beth had become so much alarmed, that, no degree 
of vigilance and severity towards the captive could 
satisfy tier. There was a sort of poetical justice 
in wdiat happened. Sir Ralph’s old age was made 
wretched thiough the Scottish queen, whose power 
he had imdennined by matefiiets intrigues in her 
infancy, and he prayed for death to deliver him 
from his difficult charge and his mistress’s jea¬ 
lousy. He was superseded by Sir Atnyas Pawlet 
and Sir Drew Drury, both fanatical Puritans and 
friends of the Earl of Leicester, who conscien¬ 
tiously annoyed and persecuted the Papist and 
idolator. About Christmas they bad carried her, 
in a deplorable stale both of body and mind, to 
Chartley Castle, in Staffordshire. On the. 8th of 
August, a few days before the arrest of Babington, 
she was taken from Clvtrtlcy under pretext of an 
airing, and carried by force to Tixluill,iu the same 
county. She was carried hack to Clmrtlcy in a 
few weeks; hut, in the interval, her two faithful 


secretaries Naue and Curie had been taken into 
custody and conveyed to Widsingham’s house, 
where they were kept; her eabmets at Chari Icy 
had been broken open, and a large chest had been 
filled from them with letters and papeis, and con¬ 
veyed to Walsingham. On the 10th of Decem¬ 
ber, Pawlet discharged what he called Mary’s 
superfluous servants, and seized all her money and 
jewels. Mary resisted at first; but, he say s, “ I 
called my servants,* and sent for hats to break 
open the doors, whereupon she yielded.” Ac¬ 
cording to the gaoler’s own account, lie found her 
in bed, suffering greatly, and being bereft of 
the. use of one of her hands.* A few days alter 
tlie execution of Babington and the twelve 
other victims, orders were sent down to Sir 
Aniyas Pawlet to remove Mary with all possible 
care, and vigilance from Chartley to Fothcnn- 
gay Castle, in Northamptonshire, the lu-t scene 
of the captive’s sufferings. There had been 
lor some time, a standing order to shoot the pri¬ 
soner if she were found tiying to e-cape, or if any 
dangerous attempt at rescue should be made. 
Pawlet again pretended that nothing more, was 
meant than to revive the queen by giving bet a 
change, of air ; but, avoiding the public roads, he 
led her about fiom one gentleman’s bouse to ano¬ 
ther, and Mary knew not whither she was going 
until, at last, she saw herself shut up w ilJnn the 
dismal walls of Eotheringay. When Elizabeth 
learned that she was safely lodged there, her gra¬ 
titude hurst forth in an unusual enthusiasm to the 
able manager of the journey. “ Aiuyas, my most 
faithful and careful serv ant,” wrote the queen to 
the gaoler, “ God Almighty icwatd thee trc.blefold 
for thy most troublesome charge so well dis¬ 
charged !” Shortly after, Pawlet, received orders, 
“ in ease he heard any noise or disturbance in M ary’s 
lodgings, or, ; n the place where she was,” to kill 
her outright without waiting for any further’]lower 
or command. Before the trial, as after it, Eliza¬ 
beth would have preferred any kind of death to 
that of an execution under her own warrant. But 
though Mary had a narrow escape one night when 
the chimney' of her wretched dungeon took lire, 
she lived on. At length, on the 1 Itli of October, 
thirty-six of the English commissioners arrived at 
Eotheringay Castle; and on the following day they 
sentoSir Walter Mildmay, Pawlet, and Barker, a 
public notary, to deliver to the prisoner a letter 
from Elizabeth, charging her with being accessory 
to the Babington conspiracy, and informing her 
that they were appointed to try her for that and 
for other treasons. Mary read the letter with com¬ 
posure, and replied, with great dignity, to the 
commissioners—that it grieved her to find her dear 
sister misinformed; that she had been kept in 
prison until she was deprived of the use ol' her 

• Letter from Sir Annus l’.iwlot to WuUingliam, quoted by Iiau- 
mer. At thi* moment we find WnUinghum lamenting, as Hiirgldcy 
hud done some jcum before, that Elizalieth was not prepared to do 
things in season, and wink bet own security as she ought: and ho 
adds, in the cant of the tunes, “ Our sins do deserve this, especially 
our uutlnuiklulnem lor the great and singular benefits It hut^ 
pleased God to bless this laud withul.”. 
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FoTimirtfKW, -i* it .rn'il m 171 c '. from a Punt in Rrulgr'* Ninth Tin- (!.<sllp, 

tin* 11:11 tn the liirht i»t ihe t'liun'h; ami tin* tradition of the neighbomhouil j-oniU to its loll* 
Mai) tt.is hidu'.vdi'd. 


I'lilh'd tlow it bj nnl«*r of lames I , stood on 
ir> the (-.pot wlicie the Hall blood in wlurli 


limbs, notwithstanding lier having repeatedly 
offered reasonable ami safe conditions for lier 
liberty; that she had given her majesty lull and 
faithful notice of several dangers which thieatened 
her, and yet. Imd found no credit, hut had always 
been slighted and despised, though so neatly allied 
to her majesty in blond ; that when the Protestant 
Association was entered into, and thT: confirming 
net of pailiaincnt made upon it, she dearly foresaw 
that, whatever dangers should arise, either from 
princes ahioad, or ill-disposed people at home, or 
for the sake of religion, the whole blame would be 
thrown upon her, who had unhappily so many 
enemies at the English court; that certainly she 
had reason to take it amiss that a league should be 
so lately made by lier son, without her knowledge 
or consent; that it seemed most strange thy,t, the 
queen should command her, her equal, to submit 
to a trial as a subject; that she was an independ¬ 
ent queen, and one that would do nothing that 
might he prejudicial to her own majesty or to other 
princes of her rank and quality, or to her son’s 
rights ; that her mind was not yet so far dejected, 
nor would she sink under the present calamity. 
“ The hws and statutes of England,” continued 
Mary, “ are unknown to me; 1 am void of coun¬ 
sellors, and cannot tell who shall be my peers. 
My notes and papers are taken from me, and no 
one dares appear to be my advocate. I have com¬ 
mitted nothing against the queen—have stirred up 
no man against her, and am not to be charged blit 
from my own words or writings, which I am sure 


cannot he produced against me. Yet I cannot 
deny flint I have recommended myself and my 
condition to foreign princes.” On the next day, 
Paw let and Barker returned to her from the corn- 
luissioneis to ask w hethei she persisted in her 
answer. She leplied that she did most firmly. 
“Hut this,” added she, “1 had quite fnigotten. 
The queen says 1 am subject to the laws of Eng¬ 
land, and to he tried and judacd by them, because 
I am under the pioteclion of them, liut to this 1 
answer, that 1 came into England to demand her 
aid and assistance, and have ever since been de¬ 
tained a prisoner, so that I could not enjoy the 
protection of the laws of England; nor could 
I ever yet understand what manner of laws they 
were.”* In fact, the only law which the captive 
queen had known in/England was the arbitrary 
w ill, the fierce hatred, of her sister. In the after¬ 
noon of the same, day, there went to her certain 
selected persons from among the commissioners, 
with men learned in the civil and canon laws,” 
to persuade her to a compliance. The Lord Chan¬ 
cellor Bromley and the Lord Treasurer Burghlcy 
justified their authority by their patent and com¬ 
mission, told her that neither her state as a pri¬ 
soner, nor her prerogative as aqueeif, could exempt 
her from subjection to the laws of England, and 
threatened, if she refused to plead, to proceed 
against her by authority of law, althomrh she were 
absent. She replied, with undiininished iinimcss, 

* Canulen, Life and Reign of Elizabeth. 
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tlmt she was no subject, nor liable to English law ; 
that she would rather die a thousand deaths than 
dishonour herself by- any such submission ; that, 
however, she was willing to answer all things in a 
free, and full parliament; and that, as for this 
meeting, it, might probably he devised against her, 
wdio was already prejudged to die, to give some 
legal dmw and colour to their proceedings; and, 
therefore, she desired thev would look to their con¬ 
sciences, and remember that the theatre of the 
wlioleworldisiiMe.il wider than the kingdom of 
England.* She then complained, in a touching 
manner, of her hard usage ; hut Burgldcy inter¬ 
rupted her, assuring her that the queen his unstress 
Imd always treated her w itli a rare kindness ! A 
few huiirs after, they sent her the list of the names 
of her judges, “ to let her see they designed to 
proceed by equity mid reason.'’ Although nearly 
every name was that of an inveterate personal 
enemy, she made no exceptions against the cum- 
tnissioneis, which would have been useless; but— 
what was equally useless— she objected strongly to 
the late act, upon which their commission was 
founded, as being unjust and unprecedented, and 
purposely contrived to ruin her. She said that she 
could not away with the queen’s laws, which she 
had good reason^ to suspect ; hut. that she was 
heart-whole still, and would not derogate from the 
honour of her ancestors the kings of Scotland, by 
owning herself a subject to the crown of England, 
and that she would rather perish utterly than 
answer as the queen’s subject and a criminal per¬ 
son. Here Burghley interrupted her, saving, 
“ \Ye will, nevertheless, proceed against you to- 
moirow, as absent and contimnix.” Mary replied, 
“ Look to your consciences.” Then the perfumed 
and court-like Vice-Chamberlain Hatton said, “ If 
you are, innocent, you have nothing to fear ; but by 
seeking to avoid a tt ml, you stain your reputation 
with an everlasting Idol.” This timely speech 
made a great impression, and on the following 
morning Mary consented to plead for the sake of 
her reputation, but on condition that her protest 
against the authority of the court should be 
allowed, and that pile should do nothing to dero¬ 
gate from the. honour of her successors or prede¬ 
cessors. Ihirglilev asked her if she would appear 
at her trial provided her protest was entered in 
writing, without being fully admitted by them. 
Here Mary ought to have replied with a decided 
negative,; hut, in reality, protest or no protest was 
of the slightest consequence ; and as they had 
threatened to proceed in her absence, and as they 
could easily force a weak and helpless woman to 
their bar, the queen consented. 

On the 14th of October the commissioners as¬ 
sembled in the presence-chamber of Fotheriwgay 
Castle. At the upper end of this hull was a vacant 
chair of state, royally canopied, as if for the Queen 
of England, and “below it, and at some distance 
over against,” was a chair without any canopy, for 
the Queen of Scots. The commissioners and their 
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assistants, including the most expert lawyers of 
the day, sat upon benches placed towards the wall 
on either side of the apartment. Mary had no 
assistant—no papers—no witnesses; for every¬ 
thing had been taken from her: and vet, even 
according to the prejudiced accounts of her ene¬ 
mies, she displayed wonderful self-possession and 
address ; mid, in the striking words of a modern, 
and perhaps too favourable historian, she for two 
whole days kept at*1my the hunters of her life.* 
Upon her first entrance,Vis soon as she had taken 
her scat., the Chancellor llromley told her that the 
most serene Queen Elizabeth, being informed,: to 
her great grief and trouble of mind, that she had 
conspired the destruction ot her person and of the 
realm of England, and the subversion of lehgiou, 
had appointed this present commission to hear how 
she could vindicate herself fiom the clnugc, and 
make her innocence appear to the world. Mary 
then rose, and said, that she had come into Eng¬ 
land as a friend and sister, to ask the aid which 
lnid been promised her, and had ever since been 
detained a prisoner; and then she repeated hn 
protest against the authority of the mint. Tin- 
chancellor denied that any aid had been primmed 
her; hut. there lie stopped, not ventm mg to explain, 
promise or no promise, by what, law Elizabeth had 
constituted hrrastale prisoner, or attempt to lr.-.-rn 
the odium which had been generally cast on the 
national hospitality'. Hut he told ’ ei that, as she 
had been living in England, she w .s > bjict to the 
English laws, and that thercfoie hei piniest could 
not he admitted. It. was, hnwc.xei, agreed that her 
pretest should he recorded, together with the 
chancellor's reply to it. They then read llicii 
commission at full length, and, .as it, was wholly 
founded upon the lute act, she again protested 
against the said act as being made expressly against 
herself; and appealed for the truth of this, her 
assertion, to the consciences of men who had no 
conscience in state matters of this kind. Hurghley, 
who would have had the grass glowing over her 
grave many years before, told her that the validity 
of laws and acts of parliament did not depend upon 
their antiquity,—-that new laws were as good as 
old ones, and equally binding,—that it did not 
become her to speak against them,—and that, in 
spite of her protests, they were all resolved to pro¬ 
ceed against her by that said act of parliament. 
Mary said that she was ready to hear and answer 
concerning any fact against Queen Elizabeth. 
Then Gawdy, the queen’s serjeant, opened the ease 
against her with an historical account of Balling- 
ton’s conspiracy; asserting, at the close of his 
oration, that, she knew of it, approved it, assented 
to it, promised her assistance, and showed the way 
and means for effecting it. When the serjeant 
had done speaking, sundry rupim of letters which 
were said to have been written to her by Babing- 
ton, and by her to Babington and others, were 
produced. According to these second-hand docu¬ 
ments, which contained a scheme of the whole 


* Camden, Life ami Keigu of Elizabeth. 


* Dr. Lingard, 
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conspiracy, tlie captive queen hurt not only invited 
foreign powers to the invasion of England, but had 
also encouraged Bahington anil his associates to 
assassinate their sovereign. During the leading of 
these letters Mm v was calm ; hut w hen, in the last 
letter, mention was made of the unfortunate haul 
of Arundel, the son of the Duke of Norfolk, she 
hurst into tears, ami said, “Alas! what has the 
noble House of 1 low aid endured for mv sake!” 
But, presently drying her teau, she replied to this 
part of the evidence, declaring that she knew not 
Bahington, nor ever received any such letters from 
him, nor wrote any such to him,— that they who 
pretended that she had written to Bahington ought 
to produce her letters in her own hand-writing, and 
that if Bahington wrote letters to her they ought to 
prove that she received them. There vvas^indeed, 
she said, a packet of letters put into her hand 
about the time alleged, hut tin y had been written 
almost a rear before, and she knew not who sent 
them. She said that many persons, compassion¬ 
ating her hard fate, had secretly made her offers 
of service, hut that she neither excited not' encoii- 
ragi .1 any of tlaoe, I huugh she, a close, prisoner, 
cut oil’ limn the woihl, and furlong periods from 
all knowledge of what was passing ill it., could not 
hinder then enterprises. She was not answerable 
for the deeds ul othcis. She hail, indeed, used 
her best endeavours for the iccoveiy of her liberty, 
as nature itself dictated and allowed ; anil to this 
end she had Solicited the assistance of her friends. 
Others might have attempted dangerous designs 
without her knowledge; and it was an easy mallei 
to couiiteifeil cvpheis and diameters. Although 
she deuii-d prompting an invasion of England, she. 
was le.ss emphatic on that point than on the accu¬ 
sation of hemp privy to the plots againt Elizabeth’s 
life: lien she vowed repeatedly that, she would 
novel make slnpvvieek of her soul by engaging in 
such a*bloo<ly ciimo. In reply to a letter said to 
have been written by her to piovoke an invasion, 
she declared that she suspected Wulsinghani as the 
author of that letter: and Walsingliain, ni fact, had 
handled every letter in his own way.* But the 
bronzed secretary stood up in liis, place, and so¬ 
lemnly called (iod to witness that he had dime 
nothing in malice,—nothing unworthy of an honest, 
man : and no doubt he thought that an honest man 
might do more than he had ever done for th?$ake 
of the queen and the I’rotestant settlement. Mary 
seemed to he satisfied with his disavowal; hut she 
requested him, as a fair lelurn, to he no more 
ready to believe those who slandered her than she 
was to credit those who licensed him. The greatest 
weight of evidence was made to lie in the confes¬ 
sion of Bahington, and the extorted depositions of 
her own servants, Naue and Curie. In regard to 
Bahington, she objected, that, if her adversaries had 
wished to discover the truth, they would have kept 
him for a witness, instead of putting him to death, 
—that itis confession, if really made in the manner 

* Some of flu* letters were widely different now from what they had 
been when piuduoed ou llabiugton’h tn.il at L union. 


now set forth, was of no •value, ns it might have 
been dictated by the hope of mercy : as to the 
secretaries, she replied that Nnuc was a simple 
and timid man, and that Cuile was the follower of 
Naur; their depositions* might have proceeded 
from their anxiety to save their own lives. Naur, 
she said, had formerly committed the otfeiiee of 
writing certain things in her name without her 
authority. She demanded to he eonfionted with 
her two secretaries : the commissioners lclosed to 
produce them. Then Mary urgeij that the majesty 
ami safety of princes iiuim t.ill to the giomid if 
thev were to depend in this manner upon the 
writing and testimony of secretaries—that she was 
sure, if Naue and Curie were theic present, they 
would clear her of all blame in this case,—that if 
they had not taken away all her notes and papers, 
she might, answer more pintieulaily to what was 
objected. There was another anil a strong objec¬ 
tion to the testimony of Naue and Curie, even if 
their depositions weie tree and liiigniblcd : they 
had both been sworn, ;is secretaries, to keep het 
secrets : if they had licensed her truly they had 
perjured themselves to hei ; if faEeh, they perjmed 
themselves to the Queen of England * The pro¬ 
secutors read the heads ot sevi lal letters addiessed 
to the lately expelled Spanish ambassadnf, Men¬ 
doza, and to Sir Francis EnglcIlMd, Chailcs l’apet, 
ami other Englishmen alnoad, among whom was 
that 'Morgan who had all along been in the pay ot 
Walsingliain. We have no doubt, ill our own 
minds, that the captive queen, in her despair, wrote, 
letters of this kind, nppiuv ing of a plan of invasion, 
and ollering to eoiiti ihe.Se to its success, by inducing 
her li lends m Scotland to take up aims, seize 
the person of Janies, and to prevent Elizabeth’s 
friends from sending Scottish hoops to her assist¬ 
ance ; and it is quite certain, fiom the perfect 
machinery he had at work, that Walsingliain might, 
obtain possession both of her dispatches anil of the 
letters written to her from abroad. It was not, 
however, considered decent to explain the niituie 
of this machinery, anil it was alleged that the. 
original drafts of these dispatches and the foreign 
letters weie all found amongst,her papers at Chart- 
lev,—a most improbable circumstance, considering 
the situation of Mary, liable every moment to in¬ 
trusion and seizure, ^nd yet some of these letters 
from abroad, garbled as they might have him, 
went rather to disprove than to prove Mary’s 
actual participation in the plots against Elizabeth's 
life. In regard to the whole, of them, Mary said 
that they bore no relation to the destruction oi the 
queen ; and, if foreigners endeavoured to set her 


* Cmlt' afterwards jepiouehed WaKinyh.vm with bieaUmu In'* }**<» 
mis*-, aiul not giving him tin* pioppr lewiint. Nano, im fr<h>. "mlr 
an npolnpy, which would ceitumly June dump vpuiIiI Mais s sou 
.lames, to whom it was addiessed, had not been hum ot i , .iJ r . , lund, 
Mil ample powers both t«> punish and rew.iul ” It"' 
says Camden, *• which depended wholly upon the ciedit 
tunes, and they not belli)* biouuht fact to tare, 
of parliament, beyot much talk and '•»> ions (l 

le.” “ I li.iv,' sesu." «<!>!-, •‘Twu-\ Kiue'aoMN 

In lf»l> 5 , nhorein he soletmilv n< im-il lnin-i-ll ilml t"’" t! “ 

uilllior nnv Ills levcnlcr of tli.- ""I lll ' lt h ' ul t l,mll - v 

opposed the principal mild# ot acciisalum iigmint imUicsn, 
u Inch iippetuvtll nut by Uie piucecdili^s. 
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at liberty, that was not to he imputed to her as a 
crime : she had at several times let the queen 
know that she would seek to procure her release 
from that hard captivity in which she had been kept 
for nearly twenty years. The commissioners in¬ 
sisted that it was fully proved, by some short pas¬ 
sages in letters she had written to Mendoza, that 
there was a design on her part to convey her ri-^ht 
in the, English succession to the King of Spain. 
To this charge she replied, that being a close pri¬ 
soner, oppicssed w’lth cares and deprived of all 
hope, of liberty, and daily declining through sick¬ 
ness and sorrow, she had been advised by some to 
settle the succession upon the Spaniard, or upon 
some English Catholic; and that she had given 
offence to some of her blends by refusing to ap¬ 
prove of any such scheme. “ But,” she added, 
“ when all my hopes of England became desperate, 
1 resolved not to reject foreign help.” She again 
desired that her papers and her secretaries Nane 
and Curie might he produced, and this was again 
n fused : she requested an adjournment, with the 
aid of counsel, and this was refused. She again 
demanded to he heard in full parliament, or that 
she might speak with the queen in council in 
person. The commissioners, who had received 
Iresh instructions from Elizabeth, would grant 
nothing ; but the chief of them, including Burgh- 
lcy, Wiilsmgham, and Hatton, took her apart from 
the rest—she rising up, “ with great presence 
of countenance.” says Camden— and spoke toiler 
for some time. During this secret conference 
Mary was observed to lie much agitated. The 
commissioners then adjourned the assembly to ihc 
12.1th of October, then to meet, not in presence of 
the prisoner, nor in l’othernigay Castle, but in the 
Star Chamber at Westminster. On the appointed 
day the commissioners, with the exception of the 
calls of Warwick and Shrewsbury, assembled in 
the Star Chamber, to which other lords were sum¬ 
moned. Tin v null' hi ought before them Katie 
and Curie, who affirmed upon oath, and, as it was 
expressed, “only in respect of the truth, frankly 
and voluntarily, without any torture, constraint, or 
threatening,” that tlje letters, and copies of letters, 
before mentioned, were, genuine and true ; anil that 
all was true which they had before confessed and 
subscribed. This over, without any further cere¬ 
mony the comt pronounced sfnt/aice against Mary, 
daughter of James V., commonly called Queen of 
Scotland ; “for that since the conclusion of the ses¬ 
sion oi parliament, viz., since the 1st day of June, 
in the twenty-seventh year of her majesty’s reign, 
and before the date of the commission, divers 
matters have, been compassed and imagined within 
this realm of England by Anthony Babington and 
others, with the privity of the said Mary, pretending 
a title to the crown of tins realm of England, tending 
to the hurt, death, and destruction of the royal person 
of our lady the queen : :yid also for that the aforesaid 
Mary, pretending a title to the crown, hath herself 
compassed and imagined within this realm diveTs 
matters tending to the hurt, death, and destruction 
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of the royal person of our sovereign lady the queen, 
contrary to the form of the statute in the commis¬ 
sion aforesaid specified.” On the same day, how¬ 
ever, the commissioners anil the judges of England 
put forth a declaration that the said sentence did 
not derogate from the title or honour of James, 
King of Scots, who remained in the same place, 
degree, and right as if the said sentence had never 
been pronounced.* 

Mary clearly forenaw that the departure of the 
commissioners from Eothfringav would lie followed 
by the arrival of the executioner ; and she told Sir 
Alovas Pawlrt that history made mention how the 
realm of England was used to shed royal blood. 
But though Elizabeth had procured a sentence, she 
paused at the prospect of the block, being resolved, 
as was lismd with her, to make the weight o| blood 
seem to fall upon others. Ami there were others, 
including the highest names in the kingdom, and 
among the representatives- of the people, who were 
quite ready to take the burden upon their own- 
consciences. On the 29th of October, four days 
after the passing of the sentence, the parliament 
assembled, and on the 12th of November both 
houses, addressing the queen, implored her to give 
orders for the immediate execution of the Queen of 
Scots. Mr. Serjeant Puckering, the speaker, m the 
name of the commons, after relating the history of 
Mary, pointed out the very dangerous consequences 
of sparing any longer the life of that wicked woman. 
He then quoted examples from the Bible of rnleis 
wlio had incurred the vengeance "of the Almighty 
by showing mercy to their enemies, as Saul, who 
had saved King A gag, and A hah, who had pre¬ 
served Benliailad. The speaker ended bv saying 
that they relied upon her princely resolution, and 
that they accounted the execution as a thing that 
would he unto God most acceptable. Elizabeth 
commenced her reply by expressing gratitude for 
the special care which Providence had taken of 
her, and by asserting that her nature was so devoid 
of malice, that even now, although she frail been 
convicted of treason, if she thought Mary would 
repent, and her emissaries not pursue their designs 
—or, that if they were two milk-maids, with pads 
upon their arms, and it was merely a question 
which involved her own life without endangering 
the religion and welfare of her people,—.she would 
mosQaillingly pardon all her offences. She then 
pathetically declared that if, by her ow r n death, the 
kingdom might, lie bettered, she would willingly die, 
having nothing worth living for. Next she re¬ 
proached the house for their frequently standing 
more upon form than mutter,—more upon the 
words than tiie sense of the law; complaining that 
the late act of parliament about treasons (which 
had been devised in her own closet) had brought 
her into a great strait, by obliging her to give 
directions for her kinswoman’s death, which was 
to her a most grievous and irksome burden. But, 

• Burglilev Papers.—Hardwick Papers—Camden.—Howell, Stale 
TiiaU — Jebf>, Life of Mary.—Ongmul letters cited >>y Chulmets, 
Kills, ltnumer, and \Y right. ’ 
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tlicn, changing her tone to keep up the panic- 
alann, and the cry tor blood, she said that she 
would tell them a secret;—that she lately saw it 
written that an oath was taken within a few days 
by certain persons either to kdl her or to he hanged 
themselves, and thereupon she expressed her mind¬ 
fulness of their own oath, of association for the 
security of her pet sou. She ended her long dis¬ 
course by saying “that she thought it requisite, 
with earnest prayer, to beseech the Divine Majesty 
so to illuminate her understanding, and to inspire 
her with His grace, that she might sec clearly to 
do and determine that which should sene to the 
establishment of IIis church, preservation of then- 
estates, and the prosperity of the. commonwealth 
under her charge ; wherein, as she. knew delays are 
dangerous, they should, with all convenience, have 
her resolution.” When a few days had passed, 
and when, according to her own account, she lmd 
had a great conflict with her menu fill nature what, 
to determine, she sent a message to the lords and 
commons, earnestlv charging them to consider 
whether some other means might not he suggested. 
The two houses deliberated and conferred with one 
another, and then unanimously replied that no 
other sound and assured means could he devised 
for the safety of the lealm, religion, and her majes¬ 
ty’s person. Rut Elizabeth had not yet done 
acting. In rcplv to this address she said that she 
had had a fearful struggle with herself—that she 
had entertained a greedy desire and hungry will 
that their consultations might have had another 
issue—that she must, complain, though not of 
them, v/ito them ; for that she perceived by their 
advice, prayers, and desires, that only her injurcr’s 
bane must he. her security. But, in the mean 
while, whispers had been spiead abroad by those 
who knew Elizabeth's character, and these rumours 
she met bv declaring, that if any persons were so 
wicked as to suppose that she prolonged this time 
only to make a show of clemency, they did her so 
great a wrong as they could hardly recompense— 
that she, in referring the subject of Mary’s execu¬ 
tion to parliament, had earnestly desired that every 
one should act in that matter strictly according to 
liis conscience, and that, if her ministers had not 
signified as much to them, they had not done their 
duty towards her. She said that she had just 
cause to complain that she, who had pardoned i«so 
many rebels, and winked at so many treasons, 
should now he obliged to take the life of such a 
person. Many opprobrious hooks and pamphlets 
had accused her of being a tyrant, which was, in¬ 
deed, news to her; hut what would they now say 
if a maiden queen should spill the blood of her 
own kinswoman ? Yet it were a foolish course to 
cherish a sword to cut her own throat; and she. 
was infinitely beholden to them who sought to pre¬ 
serve her life. Then she reverted to a round-about 
oracular style, saying, “ If I should say 1 will not 
do what you require, it might, peradventure, he 
saying more than 1 mean ; and if I should say 1 
will do it, it might, perhaps, breed greater peril 


than those from which tVn’ would protect me.” 
She then gave a few c unfortahle words to the 
members before they returned to their counties, 
and dismissed them.* 

A few days after, on the (ith of December, 
she ordered the sentence of death to he pro¬ 
claimed in various parts of London and m other 
places, which was done in great state, and with 
infinite rejoicings. In London every house was 
illuminated, the bells were rung from e\ery 
steeple, bonfires wcie lil in every street, and theie 
was a great singing of psalm 1 , in all parts of the city f 
Lmd Boeklmist and Mr. Robert Beale, accom¬ 
panied by a great troop, were, sent to Kotheringav 
Castle to announce her doom to the captive, and to 
tell her ill Elizabeth's name what especial favour 
had hern shown to her m her trial by the appoint¬ 
ment of many distinguished noblemen and the 
whole of the privy council to lie her judges, in¬ 
stead of obliging her to appear before the common 
criminal comts. Buekhurst and Beale wete in¬ 
structed to obtain, if possible, a confession of guilt, 
from Mary, who, U was calculated, would lo-e 
heart and coinage at the close prospect ol death. 
But Elizabeth had formed a wrong estimate ol the. 
strength of her nval’s character. Maw, wliatevei 
may have been her former mors or guilt, siiih rcd 
and died like a heiunir and a martyr. She lcecivcd 
the message, not merely with firmness hut with 
cheerfulness, saying, that, she was a-weary of this 
world and glad that her troubles were about to end. 
The two messengeis were accompanied by a I'ro- 
testant bishop and a dean, according to their no¬ 
tion, to direct her conscience and administer 
spiritual comfort in this extremity, -—aeeoidmg 
to her notion, to persecute her with their heretical 
intolerance in her last moments. She wholly re¬ 
jected their assistance, hut begged in the, blessed 
name of Christ that she might he attended by her 
own almoner, w ho was in the castle, though long 
since separated from her. Bucklmrst and the 
Protestant priests hrutajly told her that, do what 
she might, she could hardly die a saint even in 
Catholic eyes, seeing that she had been fairly con¬ 
demned for attempting to mvrfdcr their queen. 
Once more Mary, with the name of her Saviour 
in her mouth, denied that she had ever devised, 
counselled, or coinmajided the death of Queen 
Elizabeth. When left to herself and her Catholic 
chaplain, she wrote a letter to the pope and another 
to the Archbishop of Glasgow, in which she called 
upon her relatives of the House of Guise, who had 
been accused equally with herself, to vindicate her 
character. A few days after Iter gaolers, Sir Ant} as 
l'awlet and Sir Drew Drury, informed her that, as 
she had refused to make any submission or con¬ 
fession, and us she. was now dead in law, she had 
no right to the. insignia of royalty which hitherto 
had been left to her in her prison. Mary replied 
that she was an anointed quern,—that, in spite of 
Elizabeth, her council, and her heretical judges, 

• IVKwHowell.— ', anii’cn- 
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she would still die a queen. While Pawlet’s ser¬ 
vants took down her canopy of state, and disrobed 
iicr of the regal ornaments, the starch Puritan 
himself sat down with his hat, on in her presence, 
and otherwise insulted her. Mary then wrote her 
last letter to her rival, telling her that her mind 
was free, from malice and resentment,—that she 
thankr.d Cod that he was now pleased to put 
an end to her troublesome pilgrimage,—that the 
(mlv favours she would ask were that she might 
not lie pnvnti:ly"put to death, and that her servants 
and others might he allowed to witness her end,*— 
that her faithful attendants might have liberty to 
leave, England without, disturbance, and quietly 
enjoy the small legacies she had bequeathed them, 
and (hat her body might lie conveyed for interment 
to France. These things she besought her to grant 
in the. name of Christ, by their near relationship, 
by the memory of Henry VIE, their common an¬ 
cestor, and by her own royal dignity. 

In the meanwhile Henry III., King of France, 
had sent over Belhevre as’a special ambassador to 
intetce.de for Mary’s life. Bellievre was a pedant 
and a poor negotiator, but there, seems to be no 
good reason for suspecting his sincerity. Elizabeth, 
according to the report of his mission, deferred, 
with infinite nmle.cc, giving him audience, pre¬ 
tending, first, that some hired assassins, unknown 
to him, had got mixed in his retinue with the. 
design of taking her life; and then, that the plague 
had biokcn out among his followers on their jour¬ 
ney. It was while she was sending these evasive 
answers to Bellies re that parliament proceeded to 
confirm the sentence and to press for the execution. 
At last, on the 7th of December, she sent for the, 
ambassador to Richmond, uheic she received him, 
seated on a throne and surrounded by her chief lords. 
Bellievre remonstrated in forcible language. Eliza¬ 
beth betrayed signs of strong emotion, but met all 
bis representations with the reply that this was the 
third time the Queen of Scots had attempted her 
life. Aceotding to Dc Tliott, Belhevre pledged his 
sovereign's word that the Duke of Guise would 
give lus own sotis as hostages for the? 1 future con¬ 
duct of Mary if lEr life were spared. Elizabeth 
told him, in a word, that such guarantees would 
be of little u-o when she was (lead. Bellievre 
teluint'd to London, where‘be remained some days 
anxiously waiting for a definitive answer, and then, 
getting none, he intimated that ns they had pro¬ 
ceeded even to the recording of a sentence of death 
there was no need for his making a longer stay in 
England, and he demanded his passport. Eliza¬ 
beth neitliei sent him an answer nor his passport. 
1 le wrote again and requested au audience,-—-she 
was indisposed and could not he seen: he caused 

V 

* “Ffarini',” Miys Miuy, “ ns 1 do, tlm societ tyranny of some jx»r- 
mmis, I you not to pcimil tin* nentonre to Ik? «• hoc uteri upon nit* 
without vour kiunilorijp*; not hum tear of tin* torment, which I um 
\ei\ rcatly to sulTer, but on account of the reports which, in the 
absence of witnesses above Mispioion, miiflit he muinkI respecting my 
Wealli, us I know lias been <3om? in the rase of others of riiHerent con¬ 
dition. To avoid which I desire tli.it nty servants shall he spectators 
anti witnesses of my death, in the faith of my Saviour uuri iu obe¬ 
dience tu His church.” 
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a letter to he put into the hands of Walsinghttm, 
who engaged to get an answer the next day. On 
the next day Bellievre received a vrrbal mcssai/e, 
that, the queen was pleased tu grant a delay of 
twelve (lavs. He still lingered about court ill the 
hopes of doing some service; and, on the filli of 
January, 1587, when Mary had been prepared to 
die, he was summoned to Greenwich, where Eliza¬ 
beth condescended to hear at length his arguments 
against the execution of the infamous sentence. 
His pleading was interlarded with references to 
classical history, philosophy, poetry, and the Old 
Testament: hut these tilings were alter the taste 
of the queen and her court. He told her that the 
race of common and low people is of lead, but that 
of kings is of gold,— that from royalty royal deeds 
are looked for,—that prince.-, though not alwavs 
equal ill grandeur and power, are equal in royal 
dignity and the right which comes from heaven,— 
that it would be a bad example to show the world 
tlmt princes could die on a block like common 
people. Yet some of bis arguments weie. well put 
and unanswerable. In ri ply to the positron that 
strangers, even of royal dignity, me subject to the 
laws of the country which they have chosen for their 
residence, lie said that it was ucris.-ai v to prove a 
free choice, and that the woild knew the Queen of 
Scots had been kept in England wholly against 
her will. With tegard to the attempts made by 
Mary, even supposing the accusation of her enemies 
to be. true, they were to he excused, inasmuch as 
the rage of despair, resulting bom a captivity of 
nineteen years, might well have driven her to 
follow some rash advice, '['duelling the danger 
them might he during the lifetime of Mary of a 
league of Catholic pnnccs against the English 
throne, lie said that Mary’s death, far from ob¬ 
viating 1 hat peril, would increase it, and that the 
pretext of "such a league and war would lie ren¬ 
dered much more specious than it had hitherto 
been by the, just vengeance called for by an act so 
strange, and so extraordinary. Elizabeth heard the 
ambassador with tolerable patience until he told 
her that if she pioceeded to such a rigorous and 
extraordinary judgment his master could not do 
otherwise than resent it: she then expressed her¬ 
self in terms “almost of indignity.” Bellicvie 
then prepared to depart, but he was requested to 
remain a few days longer. On the 14th of’ 
January he received his passport, and went his way, 
with the conviction that his intercession had been 
fruitless, and that nothing could allay the. queen’s 
thirst for revenge.* L’Aubespine de Chateau- 
neuf, the resident ambassador, resumed the nego¬ 
tiation ; but he was presently silenced by being 
accused of taking a part in a new plot to assassi¬ 
nate Queen Elizabeth. The queen and her mi¬ 
nisters, indeed, pretended that they gave no credit 
to this foul charge, but they nevertheless inter¬ 
cepted his dispatches and threw bis secretary into 

* Aril is el Mptdout de re Qua ol/* laitcn Angloterre, par M. do 
H(‘lh{“Vu‘, &<:. This accouut seems to have boon written by a person 
attached to the embassy. 
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prison. Tlic Front'll king 4 , in Iris rage, interrupted 
his diplomatic relations; but being made to feel 
that the insult was a more trick to prevent further 
interference, he soon sent over another envoy to 
interpose between Marv and the scaffold. 

Ithe course of nature James of Scotland, though 
n less powerful sovereign, outrht to have been infi¬ 
nitely more earnest than Henry of France.; but 
James was glad that bis own mother should be 
kepi in a captivity which left to him the occupation 
of the throne ;* he was besides always slow and 
inert; and he may possibly have comforted himself 
with a doubt whether Elizabeth would really pro¬ 
ceed to execution. The King of France certainly 
thought, it necessary to awaken this tender son to a 
sense of Ins parent’s danger, and ahont. *. month 
after sentence, was passed in the Star Clmmhor he 
exhorted him hv all means to take his mother’s 
part, telling him that by so dome 4 lie would be 
highly commended by all other Linus and princes, 
and that if he failed in taking tins course, he would 
draw upon himself the greatest reproaches, and 
very possibly considerable daiiyer. 4 ) 4 On the last 
day of November, IbHIi, the French ambassador 
informed Ins master that Kme:.lames had promised 
to intercede for his mother tlmstgli his ambassador, 
Keith, “an honest man, but rather I'.inilish that 
King James bad told linn, in hi; macular wav, that 
the ease of the Queen ins mother was the most 
strange that ever was liesid of, and that there was 
liotlunu like it since die creation of the world; that; 
lie had wi men with bis own band to Elizabeth, anil 
to four m live meat men in England, as also to 
Wulsinghum, tellinu; the latter, in particular, to 
desist from Ins bad offices, for otherwise he, James, 
might do him some displeasuie. “ But,’’ continues 
the ambassador, “several lords and gteal men are 
dissatisfied that he has sent Keith, a man of so 
little importance, and a pensionary of England. 
They nay that in an allah 4 of such consequence, in 
which the life of his mother is concerned, which 
ought to be as dear to him as bis own, might lie 
not have found in his kingdom some others who 
would have considered the mission as an honour, 
and would have devoted their lives and property to 
it, if it had been necessary,—ottering, too, to under¬ 
take the journey at their own expense This leads 
them to imagine that there is some secret, ujider- 
standing with the Queen of England, in which "icy 
are further confirmed, because the instructions for 
Keith were drawn up by the king 4 , Letlnngton, and 
Gray, without being communicated to any of the 
others.” At this time James’s resident ambassador 
at Elizabeth’s court was the notorious Archibald 
Douglas—an appointment about equally disgrace- 

* On ilie 4lh of October, when Klizalvili w.is (nepaiing liei 
commission for Follimn^tiv (\istle, James told Hoiircelles, ilio French 
ambiiHsmloi, that lie luted Ins moiliei a?- much as uatme and duty 
commanded, but he ennld not like bel conduct, and linen veiy uefl 
that she had no mole goodwill towards bun than tow aids (lit* Queen 
of England ; .tddmu, ttimmu otbet thin?*, tb.it he bad seen letters in 
liei hand wiitni”. which ]>to\ed lici ill will tow,mis him, and that he 
knew very well that she had made frequent attempts to appoint a 
regent in Scotland, and deprive him of the throne.— Hauvur. 
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ful to both courts. There was a talk of sending 
the now Earl of llothvvell,Francis Stewart,—a grand¬ 
son of James V. by his natural son John, styled 
Prior of Goldiiigham,—an impetuous and frank 
man, devoted to Mary, to negotiate for her at this 
extremity; hut this project was defeated by the 
intrigues and artifices of Archibald Douglas. A 
month later Courcellcs complained that tin* King 
of Scotland did not seem to have much at heart 
any embassy in bis mother’s favour.* 'nu¬ 
king however made, through 'Keith, something 
like a spirited remonstrance, at which Klizabrih 
was so enraged, that she was well nigh driving 
her pour pensioner from her presence. James 
instantly took the alarm, and wrote an humble 
letter of apology, declaring tbal lie did not im¬ 
pute to her personally or directly the blame ol 
anything that had been done against Ins moiliei, 
and he only besought her to suspend further pro¬ 
ceedings until the arrival of the Master of (ira\. 
At the mention of this name Elizabeth must have 
been satisfied, for the ivlastci 4 of Gray was a venal 
scoundrel who had long been in tier inteiests. | 4 
There were however some lords in the Scottish 
council who were more anxious about, Mary than 
was her evvn sou, or who knew the diameter of 
the M aster of Gray belter than James did ; and, at, 
the instance of these men. Sir Robert Melville was 
joined in commission with Gray. Melville exerted 
himself to the utmost to save the queen’s hie - 
Gray assured the English Court dial nttiimehie! 
would ensue I rum hei death. At their hrst audience. 
Elizabeth dedaled to them that she was immea¬ 
surably sorry that there could he no means found to 
save the life of their king'’s mother w ith assurance 
(.f her own—that she had laboured hard to pieserve 
the life of both, hut if could not he. At a second 
audience, the Master of Giay requested to know 
whether Queen Man were alive, for a rumour had 
got abroad that she bad been pi iv atdy dispatched. 
“As yet,” replied Elizabeth, “I believe she lives, 
but 1 will not promise for an hour.” Melville 
trusted that the poor queen might be allowed to 
live on, seeing that the chief nobility of Scotland 
wore ready to deliver themselves as hostages that, 
no other plot or enterprise should be made on her 
account, against, the English crown ; or that, if it 
pleased Elizabeth to‘send her into Scotland, King 
James would engage himself that no harm should 
ever be done hv her or on her account. Elizabeth, 
turning to the Earl of Leicester and others of her 
favourite lords, expressed her scorn and contempt 
both of the King of Scots and these his proposals. 
She was then asked by the Scottish envoys how the. 
Queen of Scots could really he esteemed so danger¬ 
ous? “ Because she is a papist, and they say she 
shall succeed to my throne,” was the haish hut. 
honest reply of Elizabeth. It was replied that 

* “ At ;tll events,*’ s.i\s tin- a in I ms** *un. “tin' ' V| H iu»ur 

to deiivc luhanl.i^es fur Inmsell. 1L‘ i».r tlivi*iv *i« th.it 

would not commence war vuth Knjjl.iwl, «‘\« ■ |*> hi r.isf ol .m .iU«*in]il 
to exclude him hum the stirecnsjon to fIt.tf lhioiic 

+ In ihe preceding month ol An^usi ltnif'hl* , v eiiteis ,n J us ! 

“ A wan ant for 2000/ delivered to the M.istei «t llt.w, ot taotlaud, to 
levy certain footmon in Scotland for the Lo\v Counting. 
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Mary would divest herself of her right in the 
English succession in favour of her son. This was 
an allusion which Elizabeth could never hear, and 
losing all temper she shrieked, “ She hath no such 
right. She is declared incapable of succeeding.” 
Upon this it was argued that there was then an end 
of danger from the papists, and that Mary, being so 
debarred, could not lie so verv perilous. But Eliza¬ 
beth said, that though Mary’s right was indeed an- 
im!led,the papistsstdl considered it asexistmg. The 
rejoinder was inevitable : if the Queen of Scots gave 
up all right in favour of her son, who was a Pro¬ 
testant, she could never again pretend to claim it, 
and her renunciation should proceed with consent 
of friends, and in free and legal form. Leicester 
explained that the King of Scots would thus he 
placed, with regard to the succession, in precisely 
the same position as his mother now occupied. 
Elizabeth, who hated all successors, Catholic or 
Protestant, screamed again—“ Is that \our mean¬ 
ing? Then shuul 1 1 put myselt m worse case than 
before ! By God’s passioif tins were to cut mine 
own throat, lie shall never come into that place 
or he party with me.” Grav replied that the King 
of Scotland must become parte with her majestv 
when he succeeded l>v his mother's death to her 
claims of every kind, and that thus the execution 
of Mary would, as Elizabeth had said, (though 
without grounds) make her ease worse than before. 
The cool reasoning Scotsmen were too much for 
the English Queen, and she cut short the con¬ 
ference by telling them that it was ,shc that had 
kept the crown on their king’s head ever since his 
intanev. She then turned to leave the room. Sir 
Robert Melville followed her, tenderly beseeching 
her to delay the execution. She exclaimed “ No ! 
not for an hour!” and disappeared. Upon re¬ 
ceiving intelligence of this conference, James 
assumed for a moment a more becoming tone, and 
in a letter written with his own hand to the Master 
of Gray he charged him to spare no pains nor 
plainness in this ease—to he no longer reserved in 
dealing for his mother, for he had been so too 
long. But at this moment Gray was bargaining 
wit Leicester and" Walsinghani, and privately 
telling Elizabeth that a dead woman latcs not. 
AValsiugham at the same time wrote to James, 
expressing Ins surprise at his interference to rescue 
the mother that bore him from a bloody grave, ami 
telling butt that, as a Protestant prince, be ought 
to feel that his mother’s life was inconsistent with 
the saietv of the reformed churches of England 
and Sc ithuid. To maintain his dignity James 
recalled Irom the English court his ambassadors, 
who, with tile exception of Melville, had sold his 
mother's blood. And what was the next proceeding 
ol this king the descendant ol a hundred kings? 
Did lie call an army to the borders?—No! He 
issued an order to the Scottish clergy to remember 
his mother in their public prayers—and the fierce 
Presbyterians, with very few exception-, refused to 
pray for the idolater and papist. 

Elizabeth was not wholly without alarm at the 


recal of the Scottish ambassadors; but James’s 
strange conduct gave her confidence. Still, however, 
she seemed undecided, and was constantly heard 
muttering to herself, Ant for antfrri: nc fnnire 
furl* It was again deliberated in the cabinet, whe¬ 
ther it would not he hotter to dispose of Mary secretly. 
At this moment Walsinghani, who had managed 
the whole matterf very prudently, got up a (it, of 
sickness, and, withdrawing from the court, left the 
after responsibility to fall on Secretary Davison. 
Shortly after receiving the petition of parliament, 
to carry the sentence into execution, Elizabeth had 
caused the Eiml Treasurer Burgldcy to draw out 
the death warrant. Burgldcy gave this warrant, 
to Davison to get it engrossed, ordering him to 
bring it,for the queen’s signature as soon as it was 
done. When Davison presented the warrant to 
Elizabeth, she commanded him to reserve it till a 
more convenient season.f lie nceoiduigly kept 
it bv him live or six weeks, during which time 
Leicester severely reprimanded him tor not pre¬ 
senting it, and Burghlev once reproved him m 
Elizabeth’s hearing for not bringing it up. On 
tht* 1st of February, a few days alter the de¬ 
parture of James’s amliassadois, Davison was sent 
iiir pi irately, to bring the warrant that the queen 
might sign it. At this verv time, to keep up the, 
alarm, leports were spread all over the kingdom, 
that London was set on fire bv the papists, that 
the Duke of Guise, was landed, that Alary had 
escaped, that Queen Elizabeth was murdered. 
The protestants became almost frantic; and still 
further to prolong the illusion, a line and cry was 
published by order of government for the appre¬ 
hension of Mary, as il she had really broken the 
strong walls of Eotheringay Castle. This time, 
when Davison presented the warrant, Elizabeth, 
after reading it, called for pen and ink, signed it, 
and laid it down by her upon the mats, telling 
hint that she had been induced to delay, out, of 
regard to her own reputation, wishing it to appear 
that she had not violently adopted the measure 
from anv feeling of malice or revenge towards the 
Queen of fjeots. After some flippant discourse, 
some smiles, and some irony, she told the secretary 
to take up the warrant and carry it immediately to 
the great seal, cautioning lain to get it sealed as 
]>riru,(c/i/ an possible, as site entertained suspicions 
of persons about the lord chancellor, and feared 
that, if the warrant were divulged before it was exe¬ 
cuted, it might increase her own personal danger. 
She expressly commanded him to use, despatch, 
and to send down the warrant to Folhcriiigay 
Gastle without, troubling her again on the subject, 
or letting her hear anything more about it until it 
was executed. Davison offered to go to the chan¬ 
cellor forthwith, but she commanded Jiirn to wait 

* Either hear with her, or smite her; strike, lest thou l>e stvif ken. 

t It is remutliable tint Hurthle) m his diary never innkis an 
allusion to any ot these proceeding*. The Jinhingtou conspiracy, the 
trial of Maiy, the negotiation* to save her lift*, her execution, are all 
pas-aul o\ui without :i word. He only notes down that Sir Wulloi 
Kuleigh not ltuhiugton's laud* hv royal giant 

t The Seoteli and French ambassador* were then interceding for 
Mart’s hie. 
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till the evening. She desired him on his wav to 
call on Walsingham, who had taken to Ins bed, 
and to tell him that she had signed the. warrant; 
“ because,” as she said, jestingly, “ the grief' 
he will feel on learning it will nearly kdl him 
outright.” Davison was leaving the apartment, 
when she began a complaint, against Sir Annas 
Paw let and others, who, as she said, might have 
remlcied the signing the warrant unnecessary; and 
she expressed a wish or a hint that. Davison or Wal- 
singham might yet write Doth to Sir Amvas and 
Sir Drew Drury, in order to sound their dispo¬ 
sition as to privately dispatching the Queen of 
Scots ! Davison, who had always shrunk from 
the secret, murder, assured her that it would lie 
merely labour lost ; but, finding her extremely de¬ 
sirous to have such a letter written to "the two 
gaolers, lie says that., to satisfy her, he promised 
to signify her pleasure, and then took his le.a\e. 
On lus way from the royal apartment the secretary 
called upon Burghlcy, and found him at home, 
closeted with Leicester: lie showed his warrant, 
and they both enjoined him to use dispatih, and 
neglect all other business. Later in the day he 
called upon Walsingham, showed the wairant, 
and arranged with lum the matter of a letter to 
Sir Amvas Pawlet, and Sir Drew Drurv. lie then 
proceeded to the lord elmiiecl!oi’s,w here,when it was 
almost dai k, at about five o’clock in the evening, lhe 
great seal was put to the warrant. From the 
chancellor’s he lcturucd to Walsingham’s, and 
found the letter ready to he dispatched. Accent¬ 
ing to this damnable document, though VVulsing- 
liam and Davison recoiled themselves from secret 
assassination, they were capable, at their mistress’s 
command, of recommending it to others. They 
told Sir Annas Pawlet that they found by speech 
lately uttered by her majesty, that she doth note in 
them both (Pawlet and Drurv) a luck»of that care 
and zeal that she looked for at their hands, in that 
they had not m all this time, of themselves, with¬ 
out. other provocation, found out some wav to 
shorten the life ot that (jucen. “ Wherein,” con¬ 
tinue Walsingham and Davison, “ Ik sides a kind 
of lack of love towards her, she noteth greatly that 
you have not. that, care of your own particular 
safeties, or rather of the preservation of religion 
and the public good, and prosperity of your coun¬ 
try, that reason and policy emmnaudeth, especially 
having so good a warrant and ground for the satis¬ 
faction of vour conscience towards God, and the 
discharge of your credit and lcputatiou towards 
the world, as the oath of association which you 
both have so solemnly taken and vowed, and espe¬ 
cially the matter wherewith she standeth charged 
being so (dearly and manifestly proved against her. 
And therefore she taketli it most unkindly to¬ 
wards her, that men professing that love towards 
her that von do, should, in any kind of sort, for 
lack of the discharge of your duties, cast the bur¬ 
den upon her; knowing, us you do, her indispo¬ 
sition to shed blood, especially of one oi that sex 
and quality, and so near to her in blood as the 
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said queen is.” Upon feaving Walsingham, Da¬ 
vison went, to his own house in London, where he 
slept. The next, morning, about ten o’clock (no 
very early hour for those times), Khzahetli sent 
for him, and asked whether the win rant had passed 
the. great seal: he informed her that u had. She 
asked why he had used such hasteV Davison re¬ 
plied, that lie had used no more basic limn she 
had commanded; and in one of his nariatnet he 
observes, that, as twenty-four hours had elapsed 
since she. had given lum orders to get the wan ant 
scaled, she could not suppose that lie had not 
obeyed her commands, lie asked her whether it 
was htil) her intention to proceed with the allair, 
and she replied that it was, though she thought 
it might have been better handled, because this 
course threw the whole burden upon luuself. 
Davison observed, that lie knew not who else 
could hear it, seeing her laws made it murder in 
any man to take the life of the meanest subject in 
her kingdom, except by her warrant. (She ab¬ 
ruptly hioke into a greet commendation of Archi¬ 
bald Douglas, the worthy kinsman of Moiton, and 
wished that she had hut. two such eounsellois. 
Seeing that Davison look little notice of that dis¬ 
cern sc, she rose up and walked a turn or two in 
the chamber: then one. of tlu^ ladies entertained 
her with some other diseouisc, and he left her for 
that time, lie went down to Sir Christopher 
Hatton, the viee-chamberlain, and told that courtier 
what had passed, adding, that be feared it was 
the queen’s intention to throw this louden front 
herself if she could; “ rememheiing him how 
things had passed in the case of the Duke of Nor¬ 
folk, the imputation of whose death she laid heavil y 
upon rnv lord treasurer Burghlov for divers yeais 
together.” In the. end, Davison sn\s, he told 
Hatton plainly, that, notwithstanding the direc¬ 
tions she had given lum for sending down the 
warrant to the commissioners (which haply she 
thought he would adventure for her salctv and 
service), he was absolutely resolved not to meddle, 
in it ulniir. Hatton agreed to accompany lum in¬ 
stantly to the find treasurer. Burghlcy approved 
of Davison’s resolution not ti ’proceed singly, and 
agreed to submit the matter to the whole of the 
privy council. In the mean time he desired that 
the warrant might. Jx; put into Ins hands, and 
Davison, in the jnesence of llalton, delivered it 
to Durgldey, who kept it. till it was sent away to 
Fotheringav. The next morning, the ,'ird of Feb¬ 
ruary, Bunihley assembled the council in Ins 
own chamber, and they mianinimislv consented lo 
have the execution hastened, “ knowing how much 
it imported both to themselves ami the whole, 
realm, and having so clear a testimony ot her 
majesty’s pleasure as her own wan ant, under her 
hand and great seal of England.” They also ex¬ 
pressed their unwillingness to trouble her majesty 
any fuithcr on the. subject; and then vailing for 
Mr. Beale, the clerk of the council, as the fittest 
person, they deliberately gave him the death- 
warrant and letters of instruction to the eommis- 

■1 q 2 
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s.ioners.* On the following rooming Davison went 
to court, where he found her majesty in conversa¬ 
tion with Sir Walter Raleigh. She presently 
called Davison to her, and, us if she had under¬ 
stood nothing of these proceedings (the meeting of 
her whole council, the writing of the letters, &r.), 
she said to him, smilingly, that “ the overnight 
she h*'l dreamt a dream, that the Queen of Scots 
was executed, and that she had been in her dream 
so angry against him therefore, that she could 
have done anything to him.” At first, the secre¬ 
tary treated this as a jest, for her majesty was “so 
pleasant and smiling.” lint Davison knew his 
mistress ;—a moment's retleelion excited an un- 
romlortahlc doubt—and he asked whether, having 
proceeded so far, she hud not, a resolute intention 
to execute the sentence. She answered yes, and 
swore a great oath, but that she thought it might 
have been done in another way; and she asked 
him whether lie had not heard from Sir Amyas 
Pawlet. Hereupon Davison produced PawkTs 
answer to the infamous 'epistle which he and 
Walsingham had wiitten. It appeared that I’awlet, 
though an unfeeling bigot, had some conscience, 
which was, however, no doubt quickened bv Ins 
fear of consequences in tins world. In gieat grief 
and bitterness of wind he deplored being so un¬ 
happy as to have lived to see this unhappv day, in 
which he was required, by directum from Ins most 
gracious sovereign, to do an net which God and the 
law loihade. His goods. Ins life, wele at her 
majesty’s disposal; he was ready to lose them the 
next morrow if it should to please her, but God 
forbid that he should make so foul a shipwreck of 
his conscience, or leave so great a blot to his pos¬ 
terity, as to shed blood without law and warrant. 
Elizabeth then called Pawlet, Intelv her “ dear 
and faithful Pawlet,” a “ precise and dainty fel¬ 
low and waxing still more in wrath, she accused 
him and others, who had taken the oath of asso¬ 
ciation, of perjury and breach of faith, they having 
all promised and vowed great things for her, mid 
perloi iiiing nothing. She said, however, that there, 
were some who would do the thing for her sake, 
and Hie named olio-. Wingfield, who with some 
others w ould have done it. Upon which Davison 
once more insisted on the injustice arid dishonour 
of secret assassination, and' upon the great danger 
which would have been brought upon I’awlet and 
Drury if they had consented. On the ’Jt.h of Feb¬ 
ruary, at the very moment when the walls of 
Eothcringay Castle were echoing with the noise 
made by the woikrjien in erecting Mary’s scaffold, 
Elizabeth began an earnest conversation with Da¬ 
vison, on the danger in which she lived, telling 
him that it was more than time that the affair was 
concluded, swearing a great oath, and commanding 
him to write a sharp letter to Sir Amyas Pawlet. 

• In uni* of tlip letters wliiek were luMie.setl to the Hull of Kent, 
an<l v» Inch was signed l»j Jbir^bicy, lh<* Kail of Derby, Leicester, 
Charles Howard, llmisdori, Colburn. Kijuicik Knolljs, nation, Wal- 
hinyli.im, iitkI l>a\ison, it was said Ibat bis lordship (Kent) would 
understand by the bearei how needful it was to have the piuceediugs 
herein to be kept very fccicI. 


The secretary, being “ somewhat jealous of her 
drift,” cautiously replied, that he imagined such 
letter was unnecessary. She then said that she, 
thought, indeed. Sir Amyas would look for it; and 
then one of her ladies entering to inquire her ma¬ 
jesty's pleasure as to what should be bad for dinner, 
she suddenly broke off the conversation and dis¬ 
missed Davison, who never saw her face again.* 
On this same day the arrival of the Fai l of 
Shrewsbury at Futheringay Castle was announced 
to Mary, who knew wlutt it meant, as Shrewsbury 
was Earl Marshal. He was attended by the .Fails 
of Kent, Cumberland, and Derby, by one in two 
ministers of the gospel, and bv Picnic, the eleik of 
the council. Mary ruse from her bed, diessed her¬ 
self, sat down by a small table, with her sen ants, 
male and female, ananged on cat'll sale of her. 
Then the door was thrown open and*the Fails 
entered, and Beale, proceeded to read the death- 
warrant.. When Beale had done leading, the 
queen crossed herself, and with en at composure 
told them, that she w as ready for death—lh.it death 
was most welcome to her, though she had h,nelly 
thought that, after keeping her twenty teats m a 
prison, her sister Elizabeth would so dispose of 
her. She then laid her baud on a hook which was 
by her, and solemnly protested lli.it as lor the 
death of the queen, their wiveieign, she had never 
imagined it, never sought it, never consented to it. 
The. Fall ot Kent, who seems toha\c thought that, 
the value of an oath depended upon the hook that 
was touched, rudely exclaimed, “That, is a popish 
bible, and therefore your oath is of no value.” 
“It is a Catholic testament,” replied the queen, 
“ and therefore, my lord, as 1 believe, that to be 
the true version, my oath is the mule to he relied 
upon.” The Ear! of Kent, then made a long dis¬ 
course, advising her to lay aside her superstitious 
follies and Idle trumperies, of popery, to embrace 
the true faith, and to accept in her last agonies the 
spritual services of the Dean of Peterborough, a 
very learned and devout divine, whom her ma¬ 
jesty had mercifully appointed to attend upon her. 
Mary rejected the dean, and asked again for her 
own chaplain. Here the. Fall of Kent, brutally 
told her, that her death would lie the tile of his 
religion, as her life would have been its death, lie 
refused her the. attendance of her chaplain and 
conTessor, as being contrary to the law of God and 
the law of the land, and dangerous to themselves. 
Alter some long and desultory conversation, in 
which she put the touching question, whether it 
were possible that her only sun could have for¬ 
gotten his mother, she calmly turned to the Fail 
Marshal, and asked when she, was to suffer. Greatly 
agitated, the Earl of Shrewsbury replied, “ To¬ 
morrow morning at eight.” The earls then rose 
to depart. Before they went, she inquired whether 
her late secretary Natte were dead or alive. Sir 
Drew Drury replied, that he was alive, in prison. 

“ 1 protest before God,” she exclaimed, putting 
her hand again on the Catholic testament, “ that 

* Sir Hums Nicolas, Lift* of William Davison. 
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Nano lias brought mo to the scaffold to save his 
own life, llut the truth will be known hereafter.” 
Then they all withdrew, leaving the doomed queen 
alone with her attendants. Presently site bade, 
them tliy their tears, and gave orders that supper 
might he, hastened, “for that she. had a deal of 
business on her hands.” That night she supped 
very sparingly, as her manner was, and while 
she sat at table, she asked one who wailed upon 
her, whether the force of truth was not gieat, 
since, notwithstanding fl?e pretence of her con¬ 
spiring against the queen’s life, the Karl of Kent 
had put told her that she must die for the sceu- 
nfy of 1/u‘ir rr/iijiim ! She then alluded to the 
carl's attempt to make her forego her need, 
saying with u smile, that he was an unlit doctor 
lo undertake a conversion. When supper was 
over, having called her servants before her to 
the table, she drank to them all, and they pledged 
her m letnin upon their knees, mixing tears with 
their wine, and imploring her pardon for any 
offences I he\ might have committed against, her. 
She fngave them, and asked forgiveness ot them, 
andihen delivered some ehiistian advice as to their 
hituie conduct in lilv. She then distributed the 
few tilings she had among them, and retired to her 
eluiuibei, where she wiolc with her own hand two 
sheets of papei as her last, will, and three letters, 
one to her cnnlcssor, one to the King of Fiance, 
and the other to her cousin, the Duke of Guise’. 
This doin', she pinved and read alternately till 
four o'clock m the morning, when she threw her¬ 
self upon her bed and slept.. At break of day she 
lose, assembled her little household, rigid to them 
hei will, distributed all her clothes, except those 
which she had put on, hade them farewell, and 
retiring to her oratory threw herself upon her 
knees hehne an altar. About eight o’clock the 
shend'yl the county entered the oratifry and fold 
hei that, the hour was conic. Islie rose, took down 
the crucifix, and turned to take the few last steps 
which were between hei and the grave. She came 
forth with an air of pleasantness and majesty, 
diessed in a gown of black satin with a veil of 
lawn fastened to her caul anil desetnding to the 
ground. Her chaplet was fixed to her girdle, and 
she kept in her right hand the ivory crucifix which 
she had taken from the altar. In an antc-eham- 
bir she was joined by the noble lords and the*two 
knights who had been her hard keepers, and pre¬ 
sently she found standing in her path her house 
steward, Sir Robert Melville, who had been denied 
access to her for the last three weeks. This old 
and faith till creature fell upon Ids knees before her, 
and with a passion of tears lamented his hard late 
which would make him the hearer of such sorrow- 
fid news into Scotland. And when lie could pro¬ 
ceed no further, by reason of his sobs, the queen 
said to him, “ Good Melville, cease lo lament, but 
rather rejoice, lor thou shalt now see a final period 
to Mary Stuart’s troubles. The world, my servant, 
is all Iwt vanity and subject to more soirovv than 
an ocean of tears can wash away. But, I pray 


thee, take this message when thou guest, that I 
die true to my religion, to Scotland, and to France. 
God forgive them that have thirsted tor my blood 
as the hart longelli for the water biooks ! Com¬ 
mend me to my son, and tell him I have done 
nothing to prejudice the kingdom of Scotland ” 
Old Melville still Wept; the queen wept also, and 
kissing him said, “ Once mme farewell, g„od 
Melville, pray for thy mistress and queen.” .die 
then addiessed lieiseli to the lords, requesting 
them to treat her servants with boldness, and pci- 
mit. them to stand by her at her death. To the 
last request the Karl of Kent objected as inconve¬ 
nient, saying, that it, was to he feared that they 
would he troublesome to her majesty and mqileas- 
mg to the company-—that if they weie present at, 
the execution they would not, fail, as papists all, 
to put some superstitious tuimpery in piaetiee; 
and perhaps theie would he a dipping their hand- 
keieluets in her glace’s blood, which it was not. 
decent in them, the piotestaut loids, to admit of. 
“My lords,” said Mnry, “ l will give von mv 
word they shall deserve no blame, nor do sueii 
things as you mention ; hut, poor souls, it would 
do them good to see the hist of their mistress; and 
I hope your mistress, as a maiden queen, would 
not deny me, in regard of wgmanlmod, to have, 
some of my women about me at mv death. Surely 
you might grant a greater tavour than this, though 
T were a woman of less rank Ilian the Quern of 
Scots.” Kent was silent; and (la- other loids 
did not choose to take the respon-ihihl v nl grant mg 
what was asked. Maty then said with some vehe¬ 
mence, “Am i not cousin to your queen, de¬ 
scended tiom the loyal blood oi Demy N IL, a 
martini Queen oi Fiance, and annulled Quern of 
.Scotland r 1 ” At length, after much consultation, 
the lords determined to comply in pint ; and Mel¬ 
ville, her steward, her apothecary and suigeoii, 
and two of her maids, named Kennedy and Curie, 
were allowed to attend her to the scaffold. The 
procession now moved forward to the gieat hall of 
the castle, headed by the sheriff and Ins ollieers, 
next after w'noin followed Sir Amyas I’awdet and 
Sir Drew Drury, and then A.e Karls of Shrews¬ 
bury and Kent. In the. hall stood the scaffold, 
which was raised about three feet from the giumid, 
and covered all oven.*vith black cloth with rails 
around it. I poll the scaffold there weie a low 
stool, a cushion, and a block, all coveted with 
black. The queen mounted the scaffold with¬ 
out. any change of countenance or any faltering, 
and took her place upon the stool. On her light 
hand stood the Karl of Kent, on her h it the K.rl 
of Shrewsbury : the rest of the company, which, 
by Elizabeth’s orders, consisted of very few pri¬ 
sons, stood in the hall without the r.uis. Imme¬ 
diately ill front of her was the headsman horn 
the Tower, in a suit of black velvet, with his assist¬ 
ant, also in black. The warrant was read by Mr. 
Beale ; when it was ended the company cried with 
a loud voice, “God save Queen Elizabeth !” All 
the time Beale was reading the w arrant the Queen 
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of Scots looked cheerful'and easy. At the end of 
it, she. hade them recollect that she was a sove¬ 
reign princess nut subject to the. laws and parlia¬ 
ment of England, but brought to sutler by injustice, 
and violence: she declared again that she had not 
sought Elizabeth’s death, and said that she, par¬ 
doned from her heart all her enemies. Here the 
Dean of Pelcrboiough stood up, and, interrupting 
her, began a long discouise upon her life, past, 
present, and to come. The queen stayed him 
once or twice, paving, “ Mr. Dean, trouble not 
yourself, I am fixed in the ancient religion, and, 
by Cod’s grace, 1 will shed m\ blood for it.” The 
dean would not be silenced : he still piesscd her 
to change her faith ; lie fold her that lus gracious 
mistress was very careful of the welfare’ of her 
immortal soul, and had commissioned him to 
bring her to the only right, path. It she would 
recant even now time might he hopes ot mercy; 
if i he refused she must inevitably he damned to 
all etnnitv. “ Good, Mr. Dean,” answered Man, 
with more earnestness tlujn before, “ trouble not 
vouisclf about this matter : I was horn in this re¬ 
ligion, 1 have lived in this religion, and 1 will die. 
in this religion.” So saying she turned aside fiom 
him ; hut the, dean, who was never surpassed by 
the fiercest doininiean that ever tortuicd a dying 
1’iotestant, Albigdfisis, Lollard, llussite, or Jlu- 
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guenot, turning round the scaffold, again faced 
her, and again thundered out his sermon. But at 
last, the Earl of Shrewsbury ordered him to cease 
preaching and proceed to pray : and whilst the 
dean prayed in English, Mary prayed alone in 
Latin, lepeatiug the penitential psalms with great 
waimth of devotion. When the dean had done 
she prayed in English for the church, her son, and 
Queen Elizabeth She then kissed her crucifix, 
saying, “As thy Mans, O Jesu, were stretched 
upon the cross, so receive me, 0 God, into the 
arms of mercy !” “ Madam,” said the Earl of 

Kent (a lit patron and companion to such a 
dean), who was horrified at her kissing the. cru¬ 
cifix, “von had better put such popish tuuupeiv 
out of \our hand and carry Christ m your In i.i 
Mary u'plied, “ I can liardlv hear this ctnblcii! 
my hand without, at the same time, bearing him m 
my heart.” The two executioners then came for¬ 
ward, and, kneeling holme her, asked fouiiveness. 
Her women began to peifurm their last, oilier, dis- 
lohing their inisticss ; hut the headsmen wcie m 
[ a hurry and interfiled, pulling off with then own 
mile hands a part of her attiie ; upon which she 
observed to the earls that she was not used to h< 
undressed by. such attendants, or to put oil her 
clothes Indore so much company, line her srr- 
1 Mints could no longer contain their feelings, but 
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she put lier finger to her lips, kissed them again, 
mid hade them pray for her. Then the maid, 
Kennedy, took a hand kerchief, edged with gold, 
in which the eucharist had formerly been en¬ 
closed, and fastened it over her eyes. The. exceii- 
tioners led her to the block, and the ijueen, kneel¬ 
ing on the cushion before, it, said, with a clear and 
iiuquailiug voice, “ Into thy hands, O Lord, 1 com¬ 
mend mv spirit!” Rut the Jieiidsmaij’s nerves 
were not in such good order; lie ptobablv enter- 
Viined the notions of the times about tin saei'ed- 
ness of royal blood, and he vno di-tuiLd b\ the 
groans and lamentations ol Man's sonants; 
pel haps ot all present, except Kent and the dean, 
lie tiemhled and struck so badly that it cost him 
three studies to cut the neck iiMindr- At last, 
when the Iliad had fallen on the sralhmi, he tool; 
it up, nud holding it at amis loiirlh, exclaimed 
officially, “(Jod save Queen V.li/alu lli!” The 
Dean ol IVteiboiough added, “ Thus perish all 
her enemies!” The Kail of Kent, appioathpig 

the headless holly, cued in a louder .., “ So 

pensli all the enemies of the queen and go-pel!” 
I’.vciyhody else was silent ; not a voice said Amen 
to tin*,(lean and the earl The queen’s little lap- 
dog was observed to have crept under lu r clothes, 
and would not lie removed till force was used, and 
afterwards it would not leave the bodv, hut went 
and lay down between the head and shoulders.* 
<dn the morning alter the execution a dispatch 
arrived at eouit trom the Karl of Shrcwsbuiy. 
The dispatch was carried by Air. Henry Talbot, 
Shrewsbury's son ; and Bttrgldev, to whom it was 
delivered, immediatelv sent tor Davison, and after 
consulting with Hatton and some other privv Coun¬ 
sellors, lie agieed not to acquaint the queen sud¬ 
denly with the execution. But bv the hour of 
noon the icporl was spread in the city, where the 
Protestants testified their exceeding great joy by 
ringing all the church hells and lighting bonfires. 
It was impossible that Elizabeth could remain 
ignorant ot these things; she. learned all the par¬ 
ticulars in the evening, hut did not (linn take the 
least notice of the event, “nor showed any altera¬ 
tion at all.” Oil the next morning, when she was 
officially informed of the execution, she sent for 
Sir Christopher Hatton, and with an appearance 
of wonderful grief, declared that she had never 
commanded or intended that tliiiit/, and laid the 
w hole blame on the. pi ivy council, hut chiefly on 
Davison, who had abused the trust she had re¬ 
posed in him by allowing the warrant to go out of 
his hands. Davison hurried to court fearing no 
evil, as the whole of the. privv council had acted with 
him in the matter; hut the counsellors, who knew 
that there must, he a victim, Btrongly advised him 
to absent himself from cuurt for a few days. Poor 
Davison took their advice, and on the 1-Ilh of Feb¬ 
ruary lie was committed to the Tower. At the same 
time the queen turned the engines of her pretended 
wrath against Burghley, who was struck with 

• Ji'lili. -- (’.imitun, — (.loan, — SuimiliTeuu. — Itoln'rtsoii. — Cli.il- 
mns.—Wulti*r Scull. 


alarm, and withdrew to his wn house for many 
days, whence, he wrote the most humiliating letters 
to his mistress. The day after the ariosi of Da¬ 
vison, Walsingliani, who had recovered fiom his 
illness at the very nick of lime, returned to eouit, 
where for some weeks he had the principal ma¬ 
nagement of affairs in hi> own hands. One of his 
first duties appears to have been to devise . mes¬ 
sage to the Ficnch king, assuring him ot her 
niitjcstv’s ignorance of the sending of the warrant, 
her sonow at the execution, and hi i determination 
to punish hoi minisleis. B.i’. . mw Burghley and 
the lest etiii'igcd from this artificial mist, and only 
William Davison was made a scapegoat oi sacri¬ 
fice, being condemned to pay a line of ten thousand 
pounds, and lie imprisoned during the queen’s 
pleasure. The pour mmtcIiuy sullcied miserably 
lioiiiiiiipnsniimei.it, psds\,and nt 1 ci poverty, for the 
tieasui \ seized all Ins piopeitv to pay the line ; and 
thus lie lived tlimugli the seventeen long years to 
w hieli the umaiimei of Kh/ah 'ill’s icign was diawu 
mil. 

Sunn' weeks after tin- execution of Mnrv, Sir 
Robert fancy, son of her relative, Lord lluusdon, 
was dispati lied hv F.li/aheth to make her excuses 
to King James for the munlei of his mother. 
Some ol the Scots were so infuriated, that they would 
have torn this messenger to pieces if lie had not 
been protected by troops winch .)allies sent hint as 
an escort. On fiist learning the news, it is said 
that the royal dastaid and pedant burst into teals, 
and threatened to move heaven and faith for 
vengeance In the letter presented hv Sir Robert 
Carey, Elizabeth told James of the unutterable, 
grief which she. felt on account of that “unhappy 
accident ” which, without her linow/eih/e, had hap¬ 
pened in Kngland. She appealed to the supreme 
Judge of heaven and earth for her innocence; said 
she abhorred ilhsimn/ntion, and deemed nothing 
more worthy of a jinnee than a smreie mnl open 
conduct— that she had never intended to carry the 
sentence into execution- that she was punishing 
those who had frustrated her merciful intentions ; 
and she added that, as no one loved him more 
dearly than herself, or bore a 'more anxious con¬ 
cern for his welfare, she trusted that he would con¬ 
sider every one as his own enemy who endea¬ 
voured, on account wf* the present ar< nlenl, to 
excite any animosity between them. All James's 
mighty wrath soon evaporated, and he sat down 
quiet and contented, w itli an increase of the pension 
which Elizabeth hail long been paving him, and 
with a hope that his dutiful conduct would clear 
all obstructions to his succession to the Engli-h 
throne on the death of its present occupant. 

Circumstances and her own happy aits went 
equally in Elizabeth’s favour in disarming the 
resentment of France. She made a public apology 
to the ambassador L’Aubcspine for the hatsh tieat- 
ment lie had received, took him hv the hand to a 
corner of the room, told him that the creates! oi 
calamities had befallen her, and swore sumli y 
great oaths that she was innocent ol Alary’s death. 
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Four of Her council, she said, had played her a 
trick : they were old and faithful servants, or by 
God she would have all their heads off! She 
said that what troubled her most of all was the 
displeasure of the king' his master, whom she 
honoured above all men, and she assured the am¬ 
bassador that she was now quite ready to aid him 
against Ins enemies with men, money, and ships, 
L’Auhcspine remarked that she had all along 
given assistance to the enemies and revolted sub¬ 
jects of France. 4 ' Here she drew a nice distinction, 
saving, that she had dime nothing against Ilonrv, 
hut had onlv assisted the King of Navarre against 
the Duke of Guise. Tlie ambassador asked whether 
it were fair to do this without the king’s consent— 
to supply fuel to civil war in his dominions-—and 
whether she would suffer any foreign prince to do 
the like in her dominions. Hut the civil war con¬ 
tinued to luge m France, and lloniy Ill. was soon 
glad to have her countenance to the murder of the 
Guises. If that unhappy family were bigots and 
persecutors and chief directors of the massacre of 
St. Buitholoniew, they certainly found no faitli or 
mercy themselves. In December, 1588, Ilcnrv III. 
secretly distributed forty-five daggers lo as many 
assassins in the ensile of Blois: the Duke of Guise, 
Queen Mary’s cousin, who had been invited as a 
guest, was set upon and murdered at. the door of 
the, king’s chamber. On the morrow his brother, 
thi' cardinal, was assassinated in a like barbarous 
manner; and the Protestants were only prevented 
from making public rejoicings at, their fall by the 
better sense and feeling of their great leader, 
Du l’lessis Morn.iv. The Catholics became more 
tierce and formidable than ever, the pope launched 
the'sentence of excommunication, the doctors of 
file Sorlxmne released the subjects from their oath 
of allegiance, and a few months after, us Henry was 
laying siege to his own capital, lie was assassinated 
by a fanatic monk of the order of the Jacobins, 
named Jacques Clement. 

King l'hilip of Spain, who was exasperated to 
the extreme by the hold and brilliant expeditions 
of Drake, and others to the West Inflies, was in a 
different, position f. am that of the French and 
Scottish king, and making the most of the recent 
tragedy at Fotheringay Castle, he branded Elizabeth 
as a murderer, and animated his people with a 
desire of vengeance. She on her side made some 
politic efforts to disarm his resentment. Leicester, 
who had returned to Holland, soon became an 
object of contempt. She recalled him, allowed 
the Hollanders to put Prince Maurice of Orange 
in his stead, and then seemed very well disposed 
to give up the Protestant cause in the Netherlands. 
She kept the precautionary towns, as they were 
called, and greatly did the Netherlander fear that 
she would sell all these, keys of their dominions to 
the Spanish king. Hurghley opened negotiations 
with Spain, and two foreign merchants, an Italian 
and a Fleming, were intrusted with a secret mission 
to the Duke of Parma, who still maintained him¬ 
self in. the Netherlands. But Elizabeth and her 
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ministers soon foresaw that nosacrilices they could 
make would disarm the animosity of the Spaniards, 
and every wind brought them news of immense 
naval and military preparations in Spain and Por¬ 
tugal.* While the queen continued to negotiate. 
Sir Francis Drake was dispatched with a tied of 
30 sail, and ordered to destroy all the Spanish 
ships he could find in their own harbours. Never 
perhaps was a commission mme ably or more 
boldly executed. On the 19th of April (1587) lie 
dashed into Cailiz roads, and burnt, sunk, or took 
30 ships, some of which were of the largest size, 
lie then turned hack along the coast, and between 
Cadiz hay and Cape St. Vincent, he sunk, took, or 
burned 100 vessels, besides knocking down tom 
castles on the coast. Drake, who was a humorist, 
called this “singeing the King of Spain's heaid.” 
From Cape St. Vincent he sailed to the Tagus, 
where he challenged the Marquis Santa Cruz, and 
took, almost, under the shadow of his llag, the 
St. Philip, a ship of the largest size, loaded with 
the richest merchandise. These operations mate¬ 
rially tended to delay the sailing of the Spanish 
armada for more than a \oar, and allowed Elizabeth 
tunc to prepare for her deieure. Thev are aho 
said to have had another Gleet, to have caused the 
death of Santa Cruz, the best, sailor of Spain, \\ lin-e 
orders prevented bun from accepting Drake’s 
cliillk nge, notwithstanding Ins Mlpcnmily ol knee, 
and who fell sick, and some months after dud 
of slow fever and vexation at the mischief done 
hv the English. But. Piuhp, whore jjovu r on 
the whole had increased ratlin than d.nnnisliid 
since the first eomim nmnent of Ins enmity 
with Elizabeth—for il he had los' Holland he 
had anuexed Portugal to Ins donmuom was 
not to lie pul from hi., purp.se of invading 
England. lie obtained irom the pope sup¬ 
plies of money and a renewal of the hull of 
excommunication against Elizabeth. He levied 
troops in all directions, he him! ships from the 
republics of Genoa and Venice, lie took up all the 
proper vessels possessed by his subjects of Naples 
and Sicily, he pressed the construction of others in 
Spain, in Portugal, ami in that part of Flanders 
which still belonged to him, where shoals of flat- 
bottomed boats were prepared for the transport of 
the Duke of Parma and 30,000 men. By the month 
of November of this year, (1587,) the. danger to 
England seemed so imminent, that Elizabeth sum¬ 
moned a great council of war, in which were in¬ 
cluded many officers of remarkable genius ami 
bravery, and among others the anihi-dextrous, the 
all accomplished Walter Raleigh, who took a lead¬ 
ing part in the deliberations, and gave the greatest 
weight to the opinion that the invaders ought to he 
met at sea, and not waited for on land.t Through 
parsimony, the whole royal navy of England did 
not, at this moment, exceed 36 sail, hut mcichant 
ships were fitted out by the nobles and people at 

* Hnnlwirhe Slate l'ajws. 

f Mr. Tvtler, in hw Lift* of Sir Walter Kulcii'li (lMiuh., 1KM), 
has collected all the nucleating particulars ol the gicat Spanish 
enterprise. 
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their own expense, and armed for war, and Drake, 
Hawkins, Frobisher, names scarcely eclipsed by 
all the heroes who have succeeded them—men who 
had lived their lives on the. ocean, and girdled the 
globe in their daring expeditions—the best seamen 
of the age, were appointed to the command under 
the high admiral, Lord Howard of Effingham, who 
is described himself as being of a wise and noble 
courage, skilful in sea matters, wary and provident, 
and of great esteem among tbe sailors. The entire 
number of ships collected on this critical occasion 
was 191; the number of seamen was 17,400. 
Eighteen of these ships were volunteers. There was 
one ship in the fleet, (tbe Triumph) of 1,100 tons, 
one of 1000, one. of 900, two of 800 each, three of 
000, five of 500, five of 400, six of 300, six of 250, 
twenty of 200 : all the rest were smaller, the total 
amount of tonnage, being 31,985.* The Dutch were 
applied to for their assistance, “and,” says Stowe, 
“they came roundly in with three score, sail, brave, 
ships of war, fierce, and full of spleen, not so much 
for England’s aid as in just occasion for their own 
defence, foreseeing the greatness of the danger 
that must ensue if the Spaniards should chance to 
win the day and get the mastery over them.” The 
fleet was distributed at various points, for it could 
not lie known where the enemy would attempt their 
landing. The lord admiral, who guarded the 

• Southey's Naval History.'—In tin* Armada then* weie only 
thro.* ships of M 70 superior lo the Triumph, tin* largest of tin* ICn**- 
lihli slnjis ; hut there wen* 45 ships rant'im? Horn 600 to H)00 toils; 
and though tin* Kiighnh fleet outiiunihcn-d the Aiuuula, its entire 
tomu^e was less than one-half of that of the enemy. 
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western coast, divided his force into three squad¬ 
rons. Drake was detached towards Hshant to 
keep a look-out.; Hawkins cruised between the 
Laud's End and Scilly Islands; Lord Henry Sey¬ 
mour cruised along the coast of Flanders, blocking 
up the Spanish ports there; and other captains 
constantly scoured the Channel. 

As it was given out that the Spaniards in.ended 
to sail up the river and strike their first blow at 
London, both sides of the Thames were fortified, 
under the direction of Federico Giamhelli, an 
Italian deserter from the Spanish service. Graves¬ 
end was strongly fortified, and a vast number of 
barges were eolleeted there, for the double purpose 
of serving as a bridge for the passage of limse and 
foot between Kent and Essex, and for blocking up 
the river to the invaders. At. Tilbury Fort, di¬ 
rectly opposite to Gravesend, a great camp was 
formed. Nor was there less stir and activity in¬ 
land. “ There was not a corner of England which 
did not ring with preparation, and muster its armed 
force. The maritime counties, from Cornwall to 
Kent, and from Kent to Linrolnshiie, were fur¬ 
nished with soldiers, both of themselves and with 
the auxiliary militia of the neighbouring slures, so 
that, upon any spot where a landing might he 
effected, within the space . oli forty-eight limns 
an army of twenty thousand men could he 
assembled.” The Catholics vied with the Pro¬ 
testants in activity, in zeal, m patriotism ; and as 
their gentlemen of rank were generally excluded 
from commands by the jealousies of the Protestants, 
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although tho lord admiral himself, Lord Howard 
of Effingham, was a Catholic, they served in the 
ranks like common soldiers, or they embarked in 
the isliips to do the work of common sailors. This 
grand fact ought to have proved to the queen how 
ungrounded had been her fears, how uselessly she 
had drenched herself in blood ;—it might to have 
put down from that day f'orwmd the persecution 
which she exeicised, or permitted to he exercised, 
from political motives* against her Catholic sub¬ 
jects ; but, alas! it was not so. When the lord- 
lieutenants of the different counties returned their 
numhcis, it was found that there were under arms 
130,000 men, exclusive of the levies furnished bv 
the eitv of London. It is true that not above half 
of these men had hern trained, and that a very 
small number indeed were veteran soldiers. But 
if the enemy-had ellected a landing, they had not 
in the heart of the country a single foi foiled 
town; they must have kept the field constantly, and 
one campaign would have converted the rustics 
and burghers of England into good soldiers. Two 
thousand fool and two hundred horse were stationed 
at Milfmd Haven; 5000 brave men of Cornwall 
and Devonshire were thrown into Plymouth ; the 
men of Dorsetshire, and Wiltshire drew up at 
Portland; the Isle of Wight was put into a for¬ 
midable attitude, and every important point wa- 
watched and guarded. Moveable columns kept tin 
a communication between the more distant points. 
The have assembled at Tilhurv Fort consisted of 
212,000 foot und2000 horse, and between them 
and Loudon were 2H,000 men levied for tire pro¬ 
tection other majesty’s prison, commanded bv her 
kinsman Lord Hunsdou, and 10,000 Londoners.* 
A confident hope was entertained that the Heel 
would he able to prevent any disembarkation, hut 
i, 1 was provided, in case of a landing, that the 
country should he laid waste, and the invaders 
harassed bv incessant, attacks. The queen never 
shone to more advantage than at this warlike 
crisis, and though she kept her person between the 
capital and the near camp at Tilbury Fort, the 
fame of her brave deportment and her encouraging 
words were spread verywhere. She reviewed the 
Londoners, whose enthusiasm was boundless; and 
when the arrival of the Armada was daily expected, 
she reviewed the army at 'I'ilbury Fort, riding a 
war-horse, wearing armour on her back, and carry- 

• Iii the W'.ir 17$W, whtMi England was threatamd with a French 
invasion, lho late .luhti Bnlec, Keq., keeper oftlui Slate Paper OIlic«\ 
was ilnoctoil by Ilonrv Dutidu*, thou war nonetary, to make a soaiuli 
amouR tho pa pom under hi* charge, with the dew of dineoveriiiK the 
miunf;einoni*> made for the internal defence of the country in 1588. 
Mr. Binco ncroiditiKly compiled a report, with an appumlix.contain- 
jiii* most of the coutoinpotury documents relative to the. Armada; 
the 01 initial lists of tin* uriny and navy ; ami the umespondence of 
Drake, aud the other heroes with the queen and her niimsters. Mr. 
Bruce’* work was never published, only a few copies being piinted 
for the members of the cabinet; but Mr. Tytler has had access to It 
and derived from it the principal part of his account of tho Armada, 
pven in the * Life of Sir Walter Kulei|;h.' Murdin, in his collection 
of the BuitfWluy Papers, give* lists of the numbers of men and 
slops prepared for the defench of the kingdom against the Armada, 
which were communicated to him by Loid Hoys ton, who had caused 
them to be transcribed from n volume of the fl.ultn.iu MSS. in the 
JtiiUsh Museum. Sevei.il of the leileis tiom luake and bis eom- 
r.ules have been published in the llaulwicke Papeu and tlie collec¬ 
tions ol‘ Ellis and \\light. 


ing n nnirshiil’s truncheon in her hand. The Earls 
of Essex and Leicester held her bridle rein, while 
she delivered a stirring speech to the men. “ My 
loving people,” said the queen, “ we have been 
persuaded by some that are careful of our safely to 
take heed how wc commit ourselves to armed mul¬ 
titudes, for fear of treachery ; lmt 1 assure you 1 
do not desire to live to distrust my faithful and 
loving people. Let tyrants fear! 1 have always 
so behaved myself, that, under (iod, 1 have placed 
my chiefest strength and safeguard in the loyal 
heat Is and good will of mv subjects; and, there¬ 
fore, 1 am come amongst you at this time, not as 
for mv recreation anil sport, hut, being lcs. lived m 
the midst and heat of the. battle to live or die 
amongst von all—to lay down lor my (iod, lor 
iny kingdom, mid for my people, my honour, and 
inv blood, even in the dust. I know that 1 have 
lmt the hodv of a weak and feeble woman , lmt 1 
have the heart of a King, and of a king; ot England 
too, and think foul scorn that Parma oi Spain, or 
any prince, of Europe, should dare to invade the 
borders of my realms ! To which, lather than any 
dishonour shall grow by me, 1 niyscll will take up 
arms,—I mvselfwill be your gencial,— the judge 
and lewarder of every one of youi urines in the 
lielil. 1 know already l>\ youi 1 1 award ness, that 
you have deserved rewards and clowns; and we 
do assure you, nil the wind of a prince, they shall 
he duly paid you. in the mean time mv lieute¬ 
nant-general shall he in my stead, than whom 
never prince commanded mine noble or more 
woithy subject; nor will I sulfci myself to doubt, 
but that by vour obedience to my general, by youi 
concord in the rump, and your valour m the held, 
we shall slim 11 y have a famous victory over those 
enemies of my (iod, of my kingdom, and my 
people.”* Everything in tins camp speech was 
exciting mi l appropriate except the laudation be¬ 
stowed on the general ; for the lieutenant was none 
other than that carpet-knight and most mellicient 
commander, the Earl of Leicester! It had been 
arranged by the Spanish court that the Armada 
should leave Lisbon in the beginning of May, but 
the Marquis de Santa Cruz was then sinking un¬ 
der the fever of which he died ; and, by a singular 
fatality, the Duke of Paliuno, the vice-admiral, and 
an excellent officer, fell sick and died nearly at the 
sat-if time. Philip found a difficulty in replacing 
these two commanders. After some delay he gave 
the. supreme command to the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia, who, instead of being the best, sailor in 
Spain, was no sailor at all, and wholly ignorant of 
maritime affairs. Martinez de lteculdo, who was 
appointed vice-admiral, was, however, a seaman of 
good experience. At last, the Invincibi.b Ak- 
mada, as the Spaniards called it in their pride, set 
sail from the Tagus on the 29th of May. it con¬ 
sisted at this time of about 130 vessels of all sizes ; 
45 of these were galleons and larger ships; 25 
were pink-built ships; 13 were frigates. They 
mounted altogether 2431 guns of different calibres. 

• Cabala. 
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In addition to tlio mariners, 4hey carried nearly 
20,000 land troops, among whom were 2000 
volunteers of the noblest families in Spain. Hut 
this mighty fleet, when steering towards Coruna, 
where it, wots to take on board more, troops and 
stores, was overtaken, off Cape. Finisterre, by a 
great tempest, and dispersed. Four large ships 
foundered at sea; the rest reached Coruna and 
other ports on that 'coast, but considerably da¬ 
maged by the storm. This‘occasioned a fresh 
delay, which, however, might have proved fatal 
rather than favourable if Elizabeth’s advice had 
been followed by her brave commanders. A re¬ 
port reached London that the enemies’ ships had 
suffered so much that they could not possibly pro¬ 
ceed on their expedition this year; and as the cost 
of the English fleet, was great (though the govern¬ 
ment only bore a part of it), the queen, from 
motives nfeeonomy, made secretary Walsingliain 
write to the admiral to tell him to lay up four of 
his largest ships, and discharge their crews. Hut 
Lord Howard of Eilingham nobly replied to this 
letter, that, rather than dismantle any of his ships, 
he would take upon him to disobey his mistress, 
and keep them afloat at his own charge. The ad¬ 
miral now called a council of war, wherein it was 
determined to sad lor the Spanish coast to complete 
the destruction of the Armada, if so disabled, or to 
ascertain at all events its real condition. A brisk 
north wind soon carried him to Corona, whither 
lie chased before him fourteen Spanish ships which 
were at sea. Having ascertained the truth, he 
became anxious to return, lest a part of their fleet 
might make the western coast of England in his 
absence. Favoured by a change of wind, he soon 
reached his station at Plymouth, where he allowed 
his men a little relaxation on shore On the l!)th 
of July, one Fleming, a Scottish pirate oi privateer, 
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'sailed into Plymouth, with intelligence that he 
had seen the Spanish fleet oif the Lizaid. At the 
moment most of the captains and otliccrs were on 
shore playing howls on the Hoe. There was an 
instant hustle, and a calling for the ships’ boats, 
hut Drake insisted that the match should he played 
out, as there was plenty of time both to w in the 
game and heat the Spaniards. Tnfortunalrjy the 
wind was blowing hard in their teeth, lmt they 
contrived to warp otu their ships. On the Inflow¬ 
ing day, being Saturday, the 20th of July, they 
got a full sight of the Armada standing majestic¬ 
ally on—the vessels being drawn up in the form 
of a crescent, which, from horn to horn, mea¬ 
sured some seven miles. Their great height and 
hulk, though imposing to the unskilled, gave con¬ 
fidence to the English seamen, who reckoned at 
once upon having the advantage in tacking and 
luanieuvring their lighter craft. At first it was 
expected that the Spaniards might attempt a land¬ 
ing at Plymouth, hut the Duke tic Medina, adhered 
to the plan which had Iren prescribed to him, and 
which was to steer quite thiough the Channel till 
he should reach the coast of Flanders, w bet e he 
was to raise the blockade of the harbours of Niou- 
port and Dunkirk, maintained by the English anil 
Dutch, make a junction witlMhe Duke of Parma, 
and bring that prince’s forces with him to Eng¬ 
land. Lord Howard let, linn pass, and then fol¬ 
lowed i’ll his rear, avoiding coming to close (pun¬ 
ters, and watching with a. vigilant eye for any 
lucky accident that might arise from eioss winds 
or irregular sailing. And soon a pm! of the Spa¬ 
nish fleet was left considerably astern by the main 
division, where the Duke of Medina kept Hp a 
press of sail, as if hej had no other object in view 
than to get, through the Channel as fast as pos¬ 
sible. lie made signals to the slower ships to 
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keep up, which they could not, and he still kept 
every sail bent. The Disdain, a pinnace, com¬ 
manded by dmias ldradburv, now commenced an 
attack by pouring a broadside into one of the 
laggatds. Lord Howard, in his d%'n ship the 
Ark Rural, engaged a great Spanish galleon, and 
Drake, m the Revenge, Hawkins, in the Victory, 
and byobisher, in the Triumph, ranging up gal¬ 
lantly, brought into action all the galleons which 
had fallen astern. The rear-admiral Recaldo was 
with this division, and fought it bravely ; but his 
lumbering ships lay like logs on the water in com¬ 
parison with the lighter vessels of England, which 
were manageable and in hand like, well-trained 
steeds. Delore any assistance could come from the 
van, one of the great Spaniards was completely 
crippled, and another—a treasure ship with 55,000 
ducats aboard—was taken by Drake, who distri¬ 
buted the money amongst the sailors. The Duke of 
Medina hove-to, till the slower ships came up, 
and then all of them, under press of sail, stood 
farther up the Channel. , This brat brush gave 
great, spirit to the English, and there were, in it 
several encouraging circumstances. It was seen, 
for example, that the tall Spanish ships could not. 
bring their ordnance to bear, bring, for the greater 
part, over the English without touching them; 
and that the surer tire of the latter tiihtwith terrific 
effect on those huge ships crammed with men, 
soldiers, and sailors. Howard returned -towards 
Plymouth, where he was to be joined bv forty sail. 
In the course of the night one of the greatest of the 
Spanish ships was set on file, purposely, it is said, 
bv a Flemish gunner. All her upper works were 
consumed, and she was abandoned : the hulk was 
carried into Weymouth, to the great joy of the 
people. It was a dark night with a heavy sea, 
and some of the Spaniards ran foul of each other, 
to their great mischief. 

On the '2.'{id, Howard, who was reinforced, and 
who had icceivcd into his division Sir Walter 
Raleigh, came up with the whole Armada off Port¬ 
land, when a battle began, which lasted nearly the 
whole of that day. The English fought loose and 
at large, avoiding a,close combat or boarding, for 
which the size of their vessels and their inferior 
numbers unfitted them. They kept separate, hut 
always in motion, tacking and playing about the 
enemy, pouring in their fire, and then sheering out 
of range, returning before the Spaniards had time 
to reload, giving them another broadside, and then 
sheering off as before. According to Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Sir Henry Wotton compared it all to a 
morrice-danee upon the waters ! But once or 
twice the dying away of the wind rendered these 
manoeuvres impracticable. A division of five 
merchantmen, led by the gallant Frobisher in his 
great ship the Triumph, was cut off from the rest, 
and brought to close action for two whole hours. 
But, at the same time, one of the English squad¬ 
rons cut off a division of the Armada, and crippled 
every ship in it. Then Howard, from the Ark 
Royul, signalized, and this victorious squadron, by 
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means of sweepers and tow-boats, was brought 
into position to the rescue of Frobisher's merchant¬ 
men. These victorious ships reserved their fire 
till they were close alongside the Spaniards. 
The darkness of night interrupted the battle : 
in the course of the day the English had taken a 
large Venetian argosy and several transports. 
Next day the Spaniards showed small inclination 
to renew the fight; and it was apparent that they 
wished to hold on ft) the place appointed for their 
junction with the. Duke'of Parma. The English, 
on their side, were not in fighting condition, for, by 
a shameful parsimony, they had been poorly sup¬ 
plied with gunpowder, and bv this time they had 
burnt all they had on hoard. Howard, however, de¬ 
tached some barques and pinnaces which returned 
with a supply towards night; but a day had been 
lost. On the morning of the 25th, lie came up 
with part of the Armada, off the Isle of Wight, 
where Captain Flaw kins took a large Portuguese 
galleon. Presently it, fell a calm : the great ships 
of Spam lay motionless upon the water, and weic 
much too heavy to be towed. The English craft, 
of the lighter kind, were easily towed by their long 
boats. When a breeze sprung up, Frobisher was 
set upon by several galleons, and was in ercat 
peril, but, the White Bear and the Elizabeth Jonas 
came up to his relief. Other ships ranged up on 
either side, and the battle seemed becoming ge¬ 
neral, hut the English had lU/avi burnt all thtir 
gunpowder! Having shot invuv the mainmast, 
and otherwise shattered the Duke of Medina’s 
own ship, they took advantage of the wind and 
sheered off. The duke dispatched a messenger to 
the Duke of Parma, urging him to he ready, and 
to send him, if possible, some “ great shot," for he 
had expended Ins supply—and to wonderfully little 
purpose. 

On the morrow, the 2fith of July, the Armada 
sailed up the Channel with a fair breeze : Howard 
hung on their rear, now and then keeping up a 
feeble fire. He had resolved not to renew the 
struggle till they came to the Straits of Dover, 
for he knew that a strong squadron, under Lord 
Henry Seymour and Sir Thomas Winter, .would 
he ready there to take part in the action. As he 
followed in the wake of the Spaniards, he received 
ammunition and all proper supplies from shore ; 
and his force was continually increased by small 
ships and men out of all the havens of the realm ; 
for the gentlemen of England hired ships from all 
parts at their own charge, and with one accord 
came flocking thither. There was a clear sky and a 
leading wind, which enabled the Spaniards to come 
to anchor before Calais on the 27th. Hence Medina 
Sidonia would have proceeded to Dunkirk, but he 
was strongly advised to remain where he was ; and 
he sent, over-land, u messenger to the Duke of Par¬ 
ma, entreating him to detach some fly-boats, without 
which lie could not cope with the light and active 
English ships, and to hasten the embarkation of 
his troops, which he represented might effect 
a landing ip England tinder cover of his fire. 
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But both tliCEC requests were childish and absurd. 
Although Seymour and most of the English ships 
had left the station to co-operate with Howard, a 
small division remained with the Dutch, who 
closed Darma’s only outlets, Nieuport and Dun¬ 
kirk, and who were more than sufficient to scatter 
and sink his flat-bottomed boats, if they had 
put to sea. But, besides that these boats, which 
had hoen hastily constructed with had mate¬ 
rials, were already rotting mf.l falling to pieces, 
disease had broken out among the land-troops, and 
owing to the delayed arrival of the Armada, their 
provisions were almost exhausted. Thus l’anna 
could do nothing till the blockade was cleared and 
proper ships with provisions were supplied to him. 
'When hi: had lost a whole day, the Duke of Me¬ 
dina thought, of making for Dunkirk ; hut in the 
meanwhile Seymour and Winter had joined How¬ 
ard, and he was hemmed in by MO English sail “ lit. 
for lislit, good sailers, nimble and tight, for tacking 
about.” The Spaniards, however, were well 
ranged, their greatest ships being placed seaward, 
next the enemy, like strong castles, the less, r being 
anchored between litem and the shore. The English 
found that, in this position they must fight to dis¬ 
advantage, hut they lut upon a stratagem which 
presently broke, this array. Eight small ships were 
gutted, besmeared with pitch, rosm, and wild-fire, 
Idled with combustibles, and placed under the 
desperate guidance of Captain Young mid Captain 
Piouse, who at the dead of night, favoured by 
wind and tide, led them close to the Spanish 
line, took to their boats, fired the trains, and 
escaped. The Spaniards, who remembered some 
tern hie fire-slops which had been used against 
them l>v the Dutch in the Scheldt, began to erv, 
“The fire of Antwerp! The fire of Antwerp!” 
Some Cut their cables, others let their hawsers 
slip, and in haste, fear, and confusion, put to sea, 
thouglf few or none could tell which course to take. 
In this dreadful confusion the largest of the gale- 
asses ran foul of another ship, lost her rudder, 
floated about at the mercy of the tide, and was 
then stranded. When the fire-ships had exploded, 
and the danger was over, a gun was fired from the 
duke’s ship as a signal to the Spaniards to return 
to their former position; but the gun was heard 
by few, because “ they were scattered all about and 
driven by fear, some into the wide sea, some urgoiig 
the shoals of Flanders.” When morning dawned, 
the English renewed the attack on the scattered 
squadrons, one of which had drawn up near Grave- 
lilies. One fierce attack was made on the' great 
galeass, stranded near Calais, hut the small craft 
could not hoard her until the admiral sent 100 
men in his boats under Sir Amyas Preston. The 
Spaniards made a brave resistance; but in the end 
their captain was shot through the head ; they were 
boarded at all points, cut to pieces or thrown over- 
hoard and drowned. In this huge bottom were 
found 50,000 ducats, “a booty well-fitting the 
Etiglish sailor’s affections.” At other places, 
Drake, Hawkins, Raleigh, Cumberland, Seymour, 


and Frobisher, gained many advantages. One of 
the capital ships of the Armada, a large galleon of 
Biscay, sunk under the English lire. A few of 
her crew who escaped drowning told a fearful talc : 
one of the officers on hoard having proposed a sur¬ 
render was killed hv another enraged at his pro¬ 
posal : this other was killed in revenge by the 
brother of the first; and while thiB bloody seem: 
was in progress the ship went, to the botlom. ' r he 
San Matteo, commanded by Diego Pignntelli, a 
Neapolitan, in attempting to cov't another ship, 
was raked by the llainhow and Vanguard, and, 
finnllv, compelled to surrender by a deci-ive broad¬ 
side from a heavy Dutchman. Another great 
Spaniard dismantled and rent, drifted, fell ashore, 
and was taken bv the mariners of Flushing. Two 
ketches foundered at sea. Still, however, the rest 
of thi' fleet rallied, and (lie Spaniards, who had 
shown no deficiency of courage, cried for revenge : 
hut the Duke of Medina Sidoma had had enough 
of this war, and calling a council he. resolved to 
make his way hack toSimin in the best manner he 
could ; and as it was held dangerous to attempt 
the English in their narrow seas, he resolved to steer 
northwards ami return to Spain by sailing round 
Scotland. 

On the last day of Jul y^ D rake wrote to Wul- 
singlmni—“There was never iTnything pleased me 
better tlmn the seeing the enemy flying with a 
southerly wind to the northward. We have the 
Spaniards before os, and mind, with the grace of 
God, to wrestle a pull with them. God grant that 
wc have a 'good eye to the Duke of l’aima, for, 
with the grace of God, if we live, I doubt it not 
hut ere it he long so to handle the matter with the 
Duke of Sidoma, as he shall wish himself at Saint 
Mary’s Port among his vine-trees.” No one can 
doubt, of the activity and good-will of Drake, of 
Fiohishcr, of auv one, of the great captains en¬ 
gaged ; hut yet the Spaniards were allowed to go 
down the wind without much pursuit. “The op¬ 
portunity,” says Sir William Munson, “ was lost, 
not through the negligence or backwardness of the. 
lord admiral but merely through the want of pro¬ 
vidence in those that had the charge of furnishing 
and providing for the fleet; for at that time of so 
great advantage, when they came to examine their 
provisions, they found.a general scarcity of powder 
and shot, for want oT which they were forced tore- 
turn home. Another opportunity was lost, not 
much inferior to the other, by not sending part, of our 
fleet to the west of Ireland, where the Spaniards of 
necessity were to pass, after so many dangers and 
disasters as they had endured. If we had been so 
happy as to have followed their course, as it was 
both thought and discoursed of, we had been ab¬ 
solutely victorious over this great and formidable, 
navy ; for they were, brought to that necessity that 
they would willingly have yielded, as divers of 
them confessed that were shipwrecked in Ireland.”* 

• True nnd exact account of tip* Wars tn Sjuin —The remarkable 
fact of the fleet beinjf left bare of amiminilmn is <o»ihimed by a lettei 
Miitteu on flu* 8th of Aiii'ii-t, fmiti tin* at I dbun 1‘oit, b\ Se¬ 
cretary WttUmgham to the JLoid Charted lor. WaUniyhum says,— 
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In ('fleet, when (ho Spaniards had rounded llie 
Orkneys, they were scattered and shattered by a 
tremendous tempest., the more perilous from their 
want of a proper knowledge of those seas and 
coasts. They threw overboard horses, mules, ar¬ 
tillery, and baggage. Some, of the ships were 
dashed to pieces among the Orkney’s and the 
Western Isles, some were stranded in Norway, 
some went down at sea with cvctv soul on hoard, 
some were east upon tin' iron coast of Argyle, and 
more tlmii thirty were driven on the coast, of Ire¬ 
land, where the popular name of I’orl-na-Spagna, 
bestowed on a place near the Giants’ Causeway, 
recalls a part of the fearful catastrophe. Those 
who fell among the Scotch were made prisoners by- 
King James; hut. the poor Spaniards who fell 
among the Irish had a worse fait—an eternal hint, 
on the glory of those who inflicted it. 1 lie Eng¬ 
lish feared that they might join the Irish Catholics, 
who were again in insurrection ; and Sir William 
Eitzwilliam, the lord deputy, sent his marshal, who 
drove them out. of their hiding-places and but¬ 
chered 200 of them in cold blood. The rest, sick 
mid starved, committed themselves to the greater 
mercy of the waves in their shattered vessels, and 
for the most part were drowned. A small squad- 
ion was driven back,to *,Ve English Channel, where, 
with the exception of one great, ship which put 
into Havre, it was taken by the English, or by 
their allies the Hatch, or their other friends the 
Huguenots, who had equipped many privateers at. 
Rochelle. The Duke of Medina, about, the end of 
September, arrived at Santander, in the Hay of 
Biscay, with no more than sixty sail out of his 
whole Beet, and these very much shattered, witli 
their crews all worn out with cold, and hunger, 
and sickness, and looking like spectres. J he lord 
admiral of England had anchored safely in the 
Downs on the 8th of August, having lost hut very- 
few men and only one vessel of any consequence. 
On the 10t.li, Drake wrote to Walsmgham—“The 
Evince of Hanna 1 take to he as a hear robbed of 
her whelps; and no doubt hut, being so great a 
soldier as he is, that he will presently, it lie may’, 
undertake some grc..t, matter, lor his credit will 
stand now thereupon.” But soldiership and flat- 
bottomed boats could avail the Duke of lkirma 
nothing against the. victorious navy of England ; 
and though an alarm was absurdly kept up for 
some months, the danger was over from the mo¬ 
ment that the disorganised Armada retreated to the 
north * About the middle of August, the camp 
at Tilbury Fort was broken up, it being the queen’s 
pleasure to discharge the soldiers, hut yet to con¬ 
tinue the captains and officers in wages, f 

When the disbanding of the troops was over, 
the. Earl of Leicester took his departure from 


.. i B „rrv tin; lord ivlmiml « nt f.ne.wt to" lisiw Hie vriMwntion of 
llip VncrnN tlmmgli 111* mint hr .-.ilBUilis. Dm hull lUnilte* <h>Ui lured 
ttiUiimiim*. .mil leuveth li.e ch-mse ututiml "— ll’rmlit II miii'-ait, 
liiirevei, thill .1 girt ul' the fleet Mloweilllie K|»mi.inls all alulli; the 
limrhili ami Seiillii.il eea»l an hu u» the l'i\t.h uf Foilli. 
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court for Kenilworth Castle, hut lie fell suddenly 
ill on the road, and died at Gornbury in Oxford¬ 
shire, on the 4th day of September. The queen 
did not appear to grieve much for his loss, and 
almost immediately after his death she caused his 
effects to he sold hy auction, for the satisfaction 
of certain debts lie owed her treasury* The fact 
was, the queen had been fur some time provided 
with another darling, to whom she transferred the 
strange affection winch (or so many years she had 
bestowed on Leicester. This new favomite was 
Robert Dcvcreux, Earl of Essex, son of the unfor¬ 
tunate earl who had died in Ireland, and whose 
wife had been very irregularly married to Leicester. 
At first the queen hated him on his mothci’s ac¬ 
count, hu! this feeling gave way to an admiral run 
of his handsome person and vivacious disposition. 
He was made master of the horse, knight of the 
gaiter, and captain-general of the cavalry in 1587, 
before he was twenty years of age. Upon the 
death of Leicester lie succeeded at once to 1 ho 
dangerous post of prime favourite—a (lost almost 
as disagreeable as if was dangerous, fur il called 
for the daily and hourly exercise' of flattery and 
gallantry towards an old woman, a soi I, of service 
which ill suited the hank and impetuous diameter 
of Essex. 

A.n. 1589.—Don Antonio, an illegitimate nephew 
of Henry King of Eoitngal, who had perished at 
the battle of Alcazar, in 1580, haft taken n fuge in 

England, where for some time lie was left to pine 
in abject poverty. But now Elizabeth resolved to 
use him as a means of annoying 1’lnlip of Spain, 
well knowing that the Portuguese were dissatisfied 
with the government of that sovereign, who had 
seized their country on default of legitimate heirs, 
and in right of Ins descent from Isabella of Por¬ 
tugal. She boldly set, forth that Don Antonio was 
a legitimate'prince, and her parliament, brpalliing 
revenge and conquest, voted hei most liberal sup¬ 
plies, and petitioned her to carry the war into 
Philip’s dominions. She told them that siie was 
very poor, and needed till the money they had 
voted; lmt thereupon an association, headed hy 
Drake and Norris, undertook to defray the greater 
part of the expenses, and in a short time they col¬ 
lected an armament of about 200 sail of all size-s, 
carrying nearly 20,000 men. Don Antonio em¬ 
barked in royal state, and the fleet commanded by 
Drake, set sail. It was scarcely gone out of Ply¬ 
mouth when the queen was thrown into tender 
anxieties hy missing the young Earl of Essex, who 
had disobeyed her orders, ami goue to indulge his 
taste for war. The expedition was badly planned, 
miserably supplied with money mul ammunition, 
and hut lamely conducted after the landing of the 
troops. It was also disgraced hy cruelties unusual 
even in that age. Drake repaired in the first in¬ 
stance to Coruna, wdiere he took four ships of war 
and burned the loweyr town. The troops, which 

* H appears that there wei e I wo stories, one being that lit* was 
poisoned by his wile ; the other that Ilia death had been hastened by 
I magic and coiijuiing. 
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were commanded by Sir John Norris, defeated a 
body of Spaniards intrenched in the neighbour¬ 
hood, but they could not take the upper town; and 
as their powder began to fall short, and sickness 
to rage in their ranks, they were re-imbmkcd and 
carried to l’cniche, on the Portuguese coast, about 
thirty miles to the north of Lisbon. From IVnichc 
tlie ileet proceeded to the mouth of the Tagus, 
while the army marched through Tones Vcdras to 
Lisbon, pioelaiming everywhere their Don An¬ 
tonio. But, contrary to their expectations, no one 
joined the Don, and they found the country laid 
waste and hare. There was only a weak Spanish 
garrison within Lisbon, and the English said they 
would certainly have taken that capital if it lmd 
not been for their total want of proper artillery ! 
Famine was now added to sickness; and Norris, 
who had disagreed with Drake as to the manage¬ 
ment of the campaign, thought the best tiling to 
do was to rt-imbm'k and return home. The young 
Fail of Essex displayed a romantic braven, vet 
the campaign, on the whole, was exceedingly in¬ 
glorious. As they retieated homewards tie Eng¬ 
lish plundered the towns of (Votes and Vigo. 
Wlieu filet counted their numbers at Plymouth 
more than one half of their 20,000 had perished, 
or were mission. 

On his return to court, Essex found that he had 
been nearly supplanted in the royal favour by Sir 
Walter Raleigh fend Sir Charles Blount, the latter 
sec ond son of Lord IWountjoy, and a student, in 
tlie Temple ; 1ml he soon prevailed over these aspi¬ 
rants. Raleigh was sent, into Ireland, where, lie. 
remained for several years, and, alter lighting a 
duel with him, Essex contracted a great, friendship 
for Blount, who soon afterwards became Earl of 
Muimtpiv. But though Essex enjoyed the queen's 
good maces, and readily obtained gifts and favouts 
for himself, lie was generally unsuccessful in ins 
applieift ions for his friends, being constantly 
thwarted by the jealousy of the Cecils and their 
party. In 1500, when Walsiughari, the principal 
secretary, died, Essex earnestly pressed the claims 
of the unfortunate William Davison, who had been 
samliced to a state subterfuge’; hut the “ old fox,” 
as Essex called Lord Burghley, was resolved to 
put his son Robert, afterwards Earl of Salisbury, 
in Walsingham’s place. The queen, beset by 
these rival parties, had recourse to one ofit^iose 
middle means which were, familiar to her: she de¬ 
sired Burghley to take upon himself the vacant 
place, with permission to Lis son to act as his 
assistant. Essex, who was rather passionate than 
malicious, soon forgot tlie dispute, hut it was trea¬ 
sured up in the cold, hollow heart of Sir Robert. 
Cecil. About this time Essex married the widow 
of the lamented Sir Philip Sydney, who was a 
daughter of Walsingham. This was gall and 
wormwood to the queen, who, however, gradually 
seemed to forget the offence. 

In the following year, 1591, the earl, whose 
ruling passion was a love of military glory, passed 
over to France with a small army of 4000 men, to 
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assist Henry of Navarre, now llenry IV. of France. 
Henrv, on the death of his predeivsMii, found him¬ 
self opposed by tlie French Catholic, league, and 
obliged to strengthen his right of birth with the 
right of conquest, lie attempted, indeed, to dis¬ 
arm the hostility of the Catholic paitv h\ huge 
concessions, hut this so incensed the Huguenots, 
who had hitherto been his support, and m whose 
religion he Lad been brought up, that they threat¬ 
ened to lea'.e him to i the fitly of his curious. 
He was foiecd to abandon for a Pmc the siege of 
Palis, and to retire into Normandy. At this crisis 
he applied to his old secret allv, Queen Eh/.ahclh, 
who very opportunely supplied him with 20,000/. 
in gold, and with some troops. Essex greatly dis¬ 
tinguished himself, and lost by a musket-shot his 
only brother, Walter Devcreux, to whom he was 
loudly attached. Oilier expeditions were sent over 
from time to time, and contributed to cheek the 
enemies of Henry, paiticularly m Brittany, wlicie 
tlie Spaniatds, m alliance with the lords of tin- 
league, had landed a considerable force. Tins 
war, though somewdiat costly, and contributing in 
no very direct manner to any English interest, was 
very popular with the Protestants; Imt in 1593, 
Henry, to secure peace to In., thione, embraced the 
Catholic religion. Eli/.aheth charged him with 
perfidy and double deahng'j“liHl when the French 
king agreed to maintain an oifensive and defensive 
war against Philip, as lone as Philip should ic- 
lnain at war with England, she was fain to lie 
satisfied; and when Henry gave an enlarged tole¬ 
ration to the Huguenots, the wrath of the Piu- 
testants generally abated. 

F\er since the defeat of the At niada, the severity 
used against the Catholics in Belaud had been on 
the increase. lines and imprisonment were of 
daily oceurienee, and capital punishments became 
humbly frequent,. Burghley pretended that Inis 
was done to lender the Catholics poweilcss in ease 
of an invasion, thus choosing to forget that, in the 
presence of an invasion, the Catholics, almost to a 
man, had rallied round the queen. An inevitable 
consequence of the barbarous system was to pro¬ 
voke conspiracies among dcspeiate men, and to 
cause rumours of many plots which never existed. 
In the siiring of 1594, Rmlorigo Lopez, a Jew 
and physician to the queen, was seized in Ins ow n 
house, and examined by Essex, Lord Burghley, 
and his son Sir Robert Cecil. After a rigorous 
examination, the Cecils came to the conclusion 
that the Jew was innocent of any plot against, her 
majesty’s life. Essex, who had given the infor¬ 
mation against the Jew, was exceedingly angiy ; 
and he became still more so when Elizabeth slim ply 
reprimanded him, calling him a rash and teme¬ 
rarious youth, to enter into a matter against a poor 
man winch he could not prove. This lelmke, and 
the hope of mortifying the sagacious Cecils, slunp- 
ened tlie industry of Essex, who, by means of much 
dark labour, made out a suh-tautial charge of high 
treason against the Jewish physician and two Por¬ 
tuguese, called Ferreira and Manuel Lewis, fol- 
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lowers of Don Antonio. I'he prisoners were thrown 
into the Tower, and were no doubt laid upon the 
rack. Ferreira confessed that, under the Jew’s 
direction, he had written to Fucntcs and Ibara, 
Spanish ministers in the Low Countries, offering to 
poison the English queen for 50,000 crowns; and 
Lewis confessed that he had been commissioned 
by Fucntcs and Thara to urge Lopez to the deed. 
The Jew acknowledged that he had received pre¬ 
sents from the Spanish court, hut added, that in so 
doing he meant'to deceive the deceivers, and that 
he never intended anything prejudicial to the per¬ 
son of the queen, vowing, to the great offence of the 
hearers, that he loved her majesty better than he 
loved God. About the same time certain letters 
were intercepted, which spoke of a conspiracy for 
burning the English fleet. They were all three 
found guilty, and were executed some three months 
after. 

In the meanwhile Henry TV. was deriving no 
very great advantage from his war with Spam, to 
which Elizabeth had hound him. He saw Cliam- 
paigne invaded, and Burgundy threatened, Picardy 
overrun, and Dotirlcns and Cambray taken by the 
Spaniards; and in the month of April, 1596, the 
Archduke Albert, who had succeeded to the govern¬ 
ment of the Spaiys[ Netherlands, and who had 
suddenly raised 15,000 men, as if for a very dif¬ 
ferent purpose, took from him the town and eiladel 
of Calais. Elizabeth, who had of late been very 
sparing of her money and troops, was in great alarm 
at the latter conquest, which brought the Spaniards, 
who were again talking of invasion, to the very 
threshold of her own door, and her grief and con¬ 
sternation were great, as her two great naval com¬ 
manders, Drake and Hawkins, had died of sickness 
and vexation in the preceding year, in the. course 
of .a very unsuccessful expedition to Spanish Ame¬ 
rica. She now took to writing prayers, and Sir 
Robert Cecil told Essex that no prayer is so fruitful 
as that which proccedeth from those who nearest 
in nature and power approached the Almighty; 
lmt the Lord Howard of Effingham, thinking that 
Something more was wanting, Buggfsted another 
attack upon the Spr.nish coast, and in the month 
of June, 1596, a fleet of ] 50 sail, with 14,000 land 
troops, sailed from Plymouth. The lord admiral 
took the commanfP of the fleet, and the Earl of 
Essex of the army: hut to make up for the inex¬ 
perience and rashness of the young earl, he was 
ordered to submit all important measures to a 
council of war, composed of Sir Walter llaleigh, 
Sir George Carew, and other tried officers. In the 
month of June the fleet sailed into Cadiz hay, and 
in defiance of the lire from the forts and battle¬ 
ments and 15 large men of war, they got into the 
harbour, where, after a tierce fight which lasted 
six hours, three of the largest of the Spanish ships 
were taken, and about 50 sail were plundered and 
burnt. As soon as this was over, Essex landed a 
part of the land force, and on the next day he 
forced the city of Cadiz to capitulate. The inha¬ 
bitants paid 12,000 crowns for their lives;—their 


houses, their merchandise, their goods of all kinds 
were plundered by the conquerors, and the whole 
loss sustained by the Spaniards on this occasion 
was estimated at 20,000,000 of ducats. Essex, 
who was the real hero of this short campaign, 
would have retained the conquest, and he offered 
to remain at Cadiz and Isla de Leon with 3000 
men, but he was overruled, and compelled to re¬ 
embark, having first seen the fortifications razed, 
and the town reduced to ashes. 

On the return of this expedition, which was not. 
absent, above ten weeks, dissensions and jealousies 
broke out among the commanders, and the queen 
was incensed at the small portion of the plunder 
which was brought to her treasury. The Cecils 
had taken advantage of his absence to undermine 
the grea’t credit of Essex, and now he was insidi¬ 
ously assailed from all sides, and, on account of 
the glorious genius of the man, we regret to add 
that Sir Walter llaleigh treacherously intrigued 
against him, and claimed to himself the chief merit 
of the, expedition. Essex was sinking to rise no 
more, when a lucky accident came to his as¬ 
sistance. The Spanish treasure, ships from the 
new world arrived safely in Spain with 20,000,000 
of dollars on hoard. Essex maintained that he had 
projected a voyage from Cadiz to Tereeira for the 
purpose, of intercepting this rich prize, and that he 
certainly should have succeeded in doing so had 
he not been thwarted and overruled by the crea¬ 
tures of the Cecils. Old Burghlcy, who made 
some false steps to recover the goodwill of Essex— 
things almost unaccountable in such a man—was 
called to his face a miscreant and coward, and 
driven for a time from court. Essex was some¬ 
what over-proud and confident on this victory, hut 
not being capable of a lasting haired, he consented 
in the course of a few months to a regular treaty 
of peace alul amity with the Cecils, which was 
managed for his own purposes by Sir Walter 
Raleigh. But this treaty was hollow and faithless 
on the part of’Sir Robert Cecil, and in the begin¬ 
ning of the year 1595 Essex quarrelled with the 
queen for promoting his personal enemy, Ilenry 
Lord Cobliam, to the office, of warden of the cinque 
ports, which he, Essex, had petitioned Elizabeth to 
grant to his near connexion Sir Robert Sidney, 
lie left the court, and was mounting his horse to 
go kilo Wales when the queen prcssingly recalled 
him, and to pacify him made him master of the 
ordnance. Philip of Spain, smarting from the. 
serious blow received at Cadiz, was now preparing 
a new armada, indulging, it is said, in the hope 
of placing his own daughter, who had a sort of 
claim to the succession through her descent from 
John of Gaunt, upon the English throne. The 
English cabinet resolved to anticipate this attnek, 
and after some struggle with the queen’s economy, 
they fitted out a powerful armament for the de¬ 
struction of the new armada in its own ports, for 
the intercepting of the treasure ships, and the 
harassing the Spanish coasts and colonies. The 
command was given to the ardent Essex, who had 
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under him Lord Thomas Howard and Sir Walter 
Raleigh. The fleet sailed from Plymouth in the 
month of July, 1591, but it was almost immedi¬ 
ately driven hack upon the coast by a tremendous 
storm, which disabled many of the ships. 11 did not 
get to sea again till the 17th of August, by which 
time the men had eaten up all their provisions. Al¬ 
though Essex captured three Spanish ships, which 
were returning from the Havnmiah, and which were 
valued at 100,000/., and although he took in the 
A/.ores the isles of Faya,, Graeiosa, and Flores, 
which the English could not keep, his expedition 
was considered a failure. A Spanish fleet had 
threatened the English coast in his absence, and 
on his return the. queen received him with frowns 
and reproaches. The carl, who was further in¬ 
censed by some stops gained in the government by 
Sir Robert Cecil and his friends, retired to his 
house at Wauslead in Essex, and, under pretence 
of sickness, refused to go either to court or parlia¬ 
ment. But ihe queen, who was constantly quar¬ 
relling with him when present, could not bear his 
prolonged absence, and she got him back by 
creating him hereditary call marshal. 

At this moment Spam, which for some, time had 
been secretly negotiating with France, intimated 
that it would gladly include England in a general 
peace, and m the month of May, 1598, Sir Robert 
Cecil, who had been on a mission to Paris, brought, 
direct pioposals for a treaty. The Cecils, with all 
the rest of that tribe, insisted that these, proposals 
should be entertained, but the warlike Essex argued 
both (ora continuation of hostilities. The dispute 
in the cabinet glow violent, and old Burghley, losing 
his temper altogether, told Essex that he thought 
of nothing hut blood and slaughter, and drawing 
out of his pocket a psalm-book, pointed to the 
words blood-thirsty men shall not live out half 
their days.” The Cecil party carried ihe majority 
of tlie'nntion with them, but men acquainted with 
the policy of Spam thought that Essex’s objection 
to the peace was not groundless, and the soldiers 
and sailors, who had always loved him, held him 
as a greater favourite than ever. lathe meanwhile. 
Henry IV. of France had signed with Philip the 
treaty of Yervins, by which he recovered possession 
of Calais and the other places which lie had lost 
during his alliance with Elizabeth. 

In the course of this summer tl■ : English 6al»inct 
was agitated by another great question: Ireland 
was in a most alarming state, and it was deemed 
expedient to send over the new lord deputy with 
extraordinary powers. The, Cecils proposed one 
officer, Essex another: the queen sided with the 
Cecils, and attacked Essex with her usual severity 
of language..* The earl, forgetting liimsclf and his 
duty, turned his hack upon his sovereign in a kind 
of contempt. The queen would not bear this in¬ 
solence, and so bestowed on him a box on the car 
and bade him go to the devil. Essex immediately 

* Tho stru^glr lim* wa», not winch of the two, Ksh<*\ or the (Veils, 
should appoint his friend, but which should prevent his friend’s bcinu 
appointed. The post of lord lieutenant or deputy in Ireland was no 
longer nu enviable one, 
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clapped his hand on his sword, and the lmd admiral 
stepping in between, he swore a great oath, that he. 
neither could nor would put up with an affront, of 
that, nature, nor would he have, taken it at the 
hands of Henry VIII. himself, anil so saying he 
rushed out of the apartment and instantly w ithdrew 
from court, again to brood over his wrongs in his 
house at Wanstead. From June till October he 
remained in that solitude, but then, to the surprise 
of most people, he returned to court, and appa¬ 
rently to the possession of his former favour. It, 
is doubted however whether E'izabeth ever forgave 
hint. “His friends,” says Camden, “dated the 
carl’s ruin from this unfortunate circumstance; 
making ibis remark, that fortune rarely caresses 
a cast oil' favourite a second time.” During 
Essex's seclusion Burghley had gone to his grave. 
That remarkable statesman died on the 4th of 
August, 1598, in the 78th year of his age, having 
mainly directed the. councils of Elizabeth for forty 
long years. Elizabeth is said to have wept Bitterly 
at his death. About the same time, however, her 
heart was lightened hv intelligence, of the death of 
her arch enemy Philip of Spam, who died in his 
71st year. We pass over many of the persecutions, 
state, trials, and sanguinary executions which threw 
a gloom on the last years of this reign : but there is 
one. ease which, on account oTTR frightful absurdity, 
seems to merit a moment’s notice. One Stanley 
accused a private soldier, named Squires, of a 
design to poison the queen. Squires, after lying 
on the rack for Jive hours, confessed that Walpole, 
a Jesuit, had engaged him to commit the crime, and 
had furnished linn with a most poweiful poison. 
The poison was contained in a double bladder, 
which Squires was to prick with a pin, and then to 
press on the pummel of the queen’s saddle. The 
queen (so went this story) would undoubtedly 
touch the poison with her hand, and afterwards 
move her hand to her mouth or nose, and so death 
must ensue, as the said poison was “ so subtle and 
penetrating” that it would instantly reach either 
her lungs or her stomach. The tortured man 
moreover confessed that he had actually rubbed 
some of the poison into the. pummel of the saddle 
on which the queen’s majesty had actually ridden. 
On the trial one of the. queen’s counsel could not 
describe her mUjesty’sjicril for weeping, and another 
of them declared that her escape was as great a 
miracle as any recorded in Ifcily w r rit. The pri¬ 
soner said that he had confessed all sorts of things 
on the rack merely to escape, from that torture. 
He was executed as a traitor, and died maintaining 
liis innocence of what we may pretty safely call an 
impossible crime. 

Upon the accession of Philip III., though no 
treaty of peace was concluded, the war was allowed 
to languish, and by degrees all parties began to en¬ 
tertain the notion of an enduring peace. France hud 
suffered so severely, more from a civil war than 
from her eonllicts with the Spaniards, that Henry 
IV. was most anxious for tranquillity. The Catholic 
union or “league ” had been dissolved by his con- 
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version, but lie saw himself threatened by a new 
league of bis Protestant, subjects, few of whose 
leaders, with the exception of bis great minister 
Sully, ever heartily forgave him for changing 
bis religion. Although the French king lmd 
owed much to the support and secret assistance 
of Elizabeth before he came to the throne, and 
bad hq, reason to be dissatisfied with her con¬ 
duct since ; yet before concluding any treaty with 
their common enemy, the King of Spain, lie 
frankly told bet that unless she bore a more active 
part in the contest he must conclude peace with 
Philip. She was in great, anger at this proposal, 
and her envoy, Sir Robert Cecil, accused Henry of 
ingratitude. The deboimairc king said that in aid¬ 
ing him she had worked for her own interests, ami 
in the month of April, 1508, he signed a treaty 
with Spain, by which he recovered Calais and all 
the places he had lost; at the same time by the 
publication of the tolerant edict of Nantes, he dis¬ 
armed the hostility of his Protestant, subjects. 
Shortly after a new treaty .was concluded with the 
Slates of Holland, w ho had been more averse, to the 
peace with Spain than Elizabeth herself. Jiy this 
treaty the queen was freed from the charge of 
120,000/. per annum, the average expense of the 
garrison she maintajne^,. in the cautionary towns ; 
and the states moreover gave acknowledgments for 
a debt of SOO,000/. due to her majesty, and hound 
themselves to discharge it gradually by instal¬ 
ments. 

The Scottish king had for some time been in 
had odour at the English court on neeounl of his 
great anxiety for the succession., and the efforts 
he had made to secure it, hv negotiating, not 
only with the king of Spain, hut with the pope 
himself! Secret as these negotiations had been, 
they wore delected bv Elizabeth’s agents. Among 
the prisoners that crowded the gaols of Eng¬ 
land there was one Valentine Thomas, who had 
been committed tor some common felony. Of 
a sudden this man confessed, in priralc, that 
James had lured him to assassinate the queen. 
T’his seemed to he a sure way of humbling the 
Scottish king. Klu.ibetb wrote, to James, telling 
him that, she. could not, believe him guilty: James 
requested her to send him a declaration under the 
great seal, that the charge war false and groundless. 
She sent, him an instrument, bin it. was so worded 
ns to appear rathe® a pardon than an attestation 
of Ins innocence, and lie returned it to her. Eliza¬ 
beth considered this as an insult, and attacked 
the pusillanimous James with her usual virulence, 
and he, on his side (he never lacked words), re¬ 
torted. But this was all he could do; and though, 
after a time, the cloud seemed to disperse, he was 
kept uneasy by the conduct, of the English court, 
who did not bring Valentine Thomas to trial, hut 
kept him i'.i prison, to he produced as necessity 
should require. Had James taken anv hostile di¬ 
rection the man would have been brought forth to 
denounce him publicly; but he. grew quiet under 
this suspended rod, and when he came to the 
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throne of England lie, had the miserable satis¬ 
faction of sending Valentine to the gallows. 

Meanwhile the state of Ireland grew worse 
and worse, though before this time things were 
brought to such extremities, that Walsiugliam had 
thought it no treason to wish the island and all 
in it buried in the sea. “ The Irish nation,” 
says a quaint old historian of the court, of Eliza¬ 
beth, “ we may call a malady, and a consump¬ 
tion of her times, for it accompanied her to her 
end ; and it was of so profuse and vast an expense, 
that it drew near unto a distemperature of state 
and of passion in herself; for, towards her last, 
she grew somewhat hard to please, her armies 
being accustomed to prosperity, and the iiisli 
prosecution not answering her expectations, and 
her wonu'd success; for it was a good wlule an 
unthrifty and inauspicious war, which did much 
disturb and mislead her judgment; and the more, 
for that it was a precedent taken out of her own 
pattern. For as the, queen, by way of division, 
had, at her coming to the crown, supported the 
revolting States of Holland, so did the King of 
Spain turn the trick upon herself, towards her 
going out, by cherishing the Irish rebellion : where 
it. falls into consideration, what, the state of this 
kingdom and the crown’s resources were then able 
to endure and embrace. * * * * We shall Ibid 
the horse and foot, troops in licland were, for 
three or four veins together, much about 20,000, 
besides the naval charge, which was a dependant 
of the same war, in that the queen was then forced 
to keep in continual pay a sliong Heel, at sea to 
attend the Spanish coasts and parts, both to alarm 
the Spaniards and to intercept the hirers designed 
for the Irish assistance ; so that the charge of that 
war alone did cost the queen 300,000/. per annum, 
at least, which was not. the moiety of her other 
disbursements and expenses; which, without the 
public aids, the state of the royal receipts could 
not have much longer endured*.” 

The present, leader of the Irish insurgents was 
Hugh, the son of the late Baron of Duneannmi, 
who had been exulted by the, queen to the Earldom 
of Tyrone, and who had exalted himself to he, the 
O’Niel and rightful Irish sovereign of Ulster—an 
extraordinary man, ambitious, crafty, brave, and of 
an indefatigable activity. He possessed high mili¬ 
tary.! illeuts, and was not destitute of ability in civil 
government. Under his guidance the Irish pur¬ 
sued a consistent plan, which they had never done 
before. They wore out the. English troops by a 
desultory warfare among marshes, woods, and 
hills; and strung in their numbers and improved 
discipline, they ventured to face, them in the 
open field. Sir John Norris, the veteran who had 
gained honour in the Netherlands and in France, 
was harassed to death, and died of sheer grief 
and vexation. Sir Henry Bagnall web defeated 
m a pitched battle fought at Blnekwater, in Tyrone, 
and lost his own life, the lives of 1500 of his 
men, his artillery, and ammunition. After this 

* N aunt on, Fragnienta ltogulia. 
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victory all the Irish, with the exception of a lew 
septs, proclaimed the Karl of Tyione, the saviour 
of his Country, and rose in arms, with the hope of 
wholly expellinsjf the English. To meet the storm 
and to measure swords with the Earl ot Tyrone, 
it was jieecssary to appoint a generat of supeuor 
ahihtv, and one that enjoyed the layout' of the 
English annv. The Cecils suggested that, none 
was so lit as the Earl of Essex, for they wished 
to remove him from court, and involve linn in a 
business which had brought death, or disgrace and 
min, to all preceding eoinrnauders. The earl was 
warned by his friends to beware of Ireland: lie 
expressed great reluctance to take the command ; 
hut at last, he yielded to the requests of the queen, 
and the temptations of a large stint of monSv*and 
greater powers and privileges than had been en¬ 
joyed by any of bis predecessors; and m the 
month of March, ] 51)9, he left London for Ireland, 
surrounded by the flower of the English nobility. 
The Londoners followed him on the highway for 
more than four miles, crying, “ God bless your 
lordship—God preserve you!” for lie was much 
beloved by the common people, and some oi 
them followed him until the evening. Almost as 
soon as he readied Ireland he appointed his 
friend the Earl of Southampton to he genet al of 
the horse, considering that the power to make 
such an appointment was vested in him. But 
the queen, after some angry conespondencc, 


compelled him to tevoke it.* Soon alter lie 
was accused of wasting time and money. lie 
replied, that he acted by the advice of the 
lords ot the lush council, and in consideration of 
the state of athurs. “ These rebels,” he said, m 
one of his first dispatches, “ are far more hi num¬ 
ber, than your majesty’s army, and have (though 
I do unwillingly confess it) better bodies and per¬ 
fect use oi their arms than those men your majesty 
sends over.” The queen harshly told him that, 
she Imd great cause to think that his purpose was 
to prolong the war. The (’"cils took every ad¬ 
vantage of tins fresii quarrel, and they no doubt 
helped to cheek the, earl’s supplies and embatrass 
his operations, lli^ troops seem, indeed, to have 
been a Kalstnll’s army ; many deserted, many fell 
lame, and could not, or would not, match; and 
then a sickness of a serious kind, the elleet oi 
scanty or had provisions, broke out amongst them. 
By the month of August lie had no more than 
3500 foot and 300 lunse in the held, lie de¬ 
manded and obtained a reinforcement ol 2000 
mini, upon which he marched, fm the first time, 
into Ulster, the. centre, of the rebellion, lie went, 
however, complaining that he had received nothing 
but “ discomforts and soul wound-,’’ and that 
Raleigh and Gobliam with otheis were working 

• II Him, ..US Out I out S.iiilli-mil.u.li'- aof.i-,",' villi Ills HO.-.-Ti 
;uom* hum lus HKUijiuy without J.n 1- ,ik » huibwtun.iii ol llu* l-ail 
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liis min at home. On the 5th of September 
Essex came up with Tyrone and his whole army 
in the county of Louth, but instead of a battle 
their meeting ended in a personal parley, the 
result of which was an armistice for six weeks, 
which was to be renewed from six weeks to six 
weeks, until May-day following. The Earl of 
Tyroufi gave. Essex several demands on the, part of 
the Irish, which he undertook to deliver to the 
queen. Tyrone returned with all his forces into 
the heart of his country. Essex, upon receiving 
some, angry dispatches from England, left the 
government of Ireland to the Archbishop of Dub¬ 
lin and Sir George Carew, and, without waiting 
for any order or permission, hastened to London. 
Upon "Michaelmas eve, about ten o’clock in the 
morning, he alighted at the court-gate in post, and 
made all haste up to the presence, and so to the 
pi ivy chamber, and staid not till he came to the 
queen's bed-chamber, where he found the queen 
newly up, with her hair about her face ; lie kneeled 
unto her, kissed her hand's, and had some private 
speech wdth her, which seemed to give him great 
contentment; for when he came from her majesty 
lie was very pleasant, and thanked God, though 
lie had suffered much tumble and storms abroad, 
be found a sweet^r.f.’.fi at lmme. The courtiers 
wondered at his going so boldly to her majesty’s 
presence, she. not being ready, and he so full of 
diet and wine, that his very face was full of it. 
Tn the course of the forenoon he had a long con¬ 
ference with her majesty, who was very gracious 
towards lnm. All the lords and ladies and court 
gentlemen also were, very courteous — only a 
strangeness was observed between the earl and Sir 
Robert Cecil and that party. Rut after dinner, 
when Essex went again to the queen, lie found 
hi:r much changed ; and she began to call him to 
question for his unauthorised return, and his leav¬ 
ing of all things in Ireland in such peril and con¬ 
fusion.* At night, between ten and eleven o’clock, 
he received an order from her majesty to consider 
himself a prisoner in his room. Sir John Harring¬ 
ton, who had accompanied Essex irom Ireland, 
was frightened out of his wits by the royal vio¬ 
lence. “ When I came into her presence,” says 
Sir John, “she chafed much, walked to and fro, 
looked with discomposure hi her visage, and, I 
remember, patched at. my girdle when I kneeled to 
her, and swore, ‘ By God’s Son, I am no queen ! 
That man is above me. Who gave him command 
1o come here so soon? I did send him on other 
business.’ She hid me go home. I did not stay 
to be hidden twice. If all the Irish rebels had 
been at my heels, 1 should not have made better 
speed.”f On the next day the lords sat in council, 
and called Essex before them. It was said that 
never man answered with more temper, more gra- 
vitv, or discretion.J .Three days after he was 
delivered to the lord keeper to be kept in “ free cus¬ 
tody.” The great and little Bacon, who had had 
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many obligations to Essex, but who was now 
making his way to power through intricate mazes, 
was consulted by the earl. “It is but a mist,” 
said Bacon, “but it is as mists arc—if it go up¬ 
wards it may cause a shower; if downwards it will 
cle.ur up by which periphrasis he meant that all 
must depend on the queen’s humour. This hu¬ 
mour seemed to be fixed in spite and revenge. 
She said that she sought his amendment not his 
destruction; but she consulted with the judges 
whether he might not he charged with high trea¬ 
son j'shc denied him the society of his wife, the 
attendance of his physician, even when Essex lay 
dangerously ill.” “ In his letters and discourses,” 
says Camden, “he declared that he had diseaided 
all the guides of life, and drowned his ambition m 
tears; and that he had but one request to make, 
viz., that she would let her servant, depart, in 
peace.” There were few men of the day nunc lifted 
by an ardent love of literature, and a cultivated taste, 
to enjoy a rural retirement, and he told his friends 
that all he wished for was to be restored to ins 
quiet, home in the. country, to his wile, and his 
hooks. In the month of Mav, T GOO, when lie 
had been nearly eight months under lestramt, he 
made a touching appeal to his sovereign, telling 
her how he had languished m four months’ sick¬ 
ness, felt the very pangs of death upon him, and 
his poor reputation not suffered to die with him, 
but buried and he alive; that the length of his 
troubles, and the increase of her majesty’s indigna¬ 
tion, had made all men sliv of him, and had ruined 
his estate, so that his kind friends and faithful ser¬ 
vants were likely to die in prison. lie then alluded 
to his rivals and enemies, who at first envied him 
for his happiness in her favour, and now hated out, 
of custom, he being thrown into a corner like a 
dead carcase and gnawed on mid torn by the vilest 
and basest creatures on earth. Then after an ex¬ 
plosion of indignation, he concluded with a most, 
humble and penitential prayer. On the 2(ith of 
August he was' released from custody, being told 
that lie was not; to appear at court. A few days 
after his release a valuable patent for the mono¬ 
poly of sweet wines, which he had held for some 
years, expired : he petitioned for a renewal of it. 
as an aid to his shattered fortunes; hut the 
queen, saying that, “ in order to manage an ungo- 
verttamc beast, *he must be stinted in his pro- 
vender,” positively refused. 

Essex now became desperate, and there was one 
at his elbow to prompt the most desperate deeds. 
This was Cutfe, Ins secretary ; “ a man smothered 
under the habit of a scholar, and slubbered over 
with a certain rude and clownish fashion that had 
the semblance, of integrity.”* The secretary sug¬ 
gested that he might easily recover his former 
ascendancy by forcibly removing Sir Robert Cecil, 
Raleigh, and others from court. Essex knew 
that he had been the darling of the Londoners, 
who, with as much boldness as was consistent with 
prudence, had defended even his strange conduct 

* Reliquiae Wottouiauec. 
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in Ireland, had laid the blame of his failures mid 
Ids crosses on tiie malice of his enemies, and had 
compassionated his misfortunes. Some of the 
preachers had, indeed, been holder than this—de¬ 
fending him in the pulpit, and praying for him by 
name. Nor had the press been idle ; pamphlets 
were put forth in his favour; and llcywood, a 
civilian, published a curious history of the deposi¬ 
tion of Richard II., and dedicated it to the carl, 
with lavisli commendations of his character. Other 
daring men joined in the advice given by CuU'e ; 
and Essex finally adopted their perilous plum lie 
threw open the gates of his house in London, and 
thither flocked Catholic priests, Puritan preachers, 
soldiers and sailors, young citizens anfl needy ad¬ 
venturers. A strong party of military men, officers 
who had served under him, took up lodgings in his 
immediate neighbourhood, and for'ined themselves 
into a council. Essex, moreover, wrote to the King 
of Scots, representing the, court party as engaged 
ill a conspiracy against, his title to the succession, 
in favour of the Infanta of Spain, Donna Isabella 
Clara Eugenia, daughter of Philip 11., and married 
to the Archduke Albert, and urging James to scud 
ambassadors to London forthwith, in order to iRsist 
upon an open declaration ol his title by Elizabeth. 
It was impossible that these proceedings should he 
kept secret: the court soon heard all, and sum¬ 
moned Essex to appear before the privy council. 
At that moment a note, from an unknown writer, 
warning linn to provide for his safety, was put into 
his hand ; and lie was told, soon after, that the 
guard had been doubled at the palace. He saw 
that he must either fly, he arrested where he was, 
or strike, his blow ; and on the following morning, 
being Sunday, the Slh of February, in conjunction 
with the. carls of Rutland and Southampton, Lord 
Sundys, Lord Mounleagle, and about three hundred 
gentlemen, many of whom had joined him the pre¬ 


ceding night on notice sent to them by him that 
his life, was threatened by Cobliam and Ralcieh, 
he resolved to enter the citw d jgt/ mr senium time at 
Paul’s Cross, to call upon the people to join him 
against Ins enemies, and with their help to force 
lus way to the queen. As the company was about 
to set iorth, the lord keeper Egerton, Sir William 
Kiiollvs, the loid chief justice I’opham. and the 
Eail of Woieester, arrived at Essex House to in- 
({uiie the cause of that tumultuous assembly. They 
were admitted into the house bv the wicket-gate, 
hut their attendants were excluded. AVhen Kgci- 
tou and Popham asked what all this meant, Essex 
leplied, in a loud and passionate voice,—There 
is a plot laid for my lib—letters have been forged 
in my name—men have been hired to murder me 
in my bed—mine enemies cannot he satisfied unless 
they suck my blood !” The. lord chief justice 
said that lie ought to explain his ease, and that the 
queen would do impartial justice. While this 
conversation was going on a tumult arose in the 
assembly, and sonic voices exclaimed,— “ They 
abuse you, my lord,—they betray you,— you aie 
losing time.” Tha -lord keeper, putting on his 
cap, and turning to the assembly, commanded 
them, in the queen’s name, to lay down their arms 
and depart. Upon this there, was a louder cry— 

“ Kill them ! kill them !—keep them for hostages ! 
—away with the. great seal !” The Earl of Essex 
took them to an inner apartment, where, bidding 
them have patience for half an hour, lie boiled the 
door upon them, and placed over them a guard of 
muKjueteers. Then, drawing his sword, he rushed 
out of his house, followed bv the calls of Rutland 
and Southampton, Lord Sandys, Lord Mounteagle, 
and most of the gentleini m On reaching the city 
lie found that the streets were empty, that there 
was no preaching at Paul's Cross, and that the 
people remained quiet within their houses. The 
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queen hud procured this great quiet bv pending’ 
orders to the lord minor and aldermen. The earl 
shouted—“For the queen, my mistress!—a plot is 
laid for my life !”-—and he entreated the citizens 
to arm themselves. But though the common 
people cried “ God bless your honour,” not one 
until, from the ehiefest citizen to the meanest arti¬ 
ficer or prentice, armed with him. The citizens 
were hot without their discontents anil desire of 
change., particularly on the grounds of religion,— 
for London smarmed with Puritans,—but their 
wealth made them cautions and loyal.* Essex 
went mto the house of Smith, une of the sheriffs, 
and remained there some time, not knowing what 
to do. About two o’clock in the afternoon he again 
went forth, and having passed to and fro through 
divers streets, and being forsaken by many of his 
followers, be resolved to make, the nearest way to 
bis own bouse. He found the streets barricaded 
m many places with empty carts, and,coming into 
Lodgnie, be was strongly resisted by several com¬ 
panies of well armed men, levied and placed there 
i>\ the Lord Bishop of Loudon. A sharp skirmish 
ensued; several were wounded; the earl himself 
was twice shot through the hat; and Sir Christo¬ 
pher Blount, his stepfather, was sou: wounded in 
the head, and taken prisoner. .Essex then turned, 
and retreated into i i may-street; and, being taint, 
be desired dunk, which was given him by tiie 
citizens, lie made bis way to Queen hit he, where 
be took boat, and so gamed Essex House. To his 
increased dismay be tonnd that all the imprisoned 
lords had been liberated and conveyed to court by 
bis own esteemed trusty friend and servant, Sir 
Fcrdmamlo Gorge, who, by this act, sought to 
provide for his own safety. He then fortified his 
house, with full purpose to die in bis own defence, 
—hoping, however, it is said, that the citizens 
would yet join him. But the house was presently 
hemmed in on all sides by a very great force, and 
not a man came to his relief. Some great pieces 
of artillery were planted against the budding. Ills 
case was hopeless, but still lie hesitated. One of 
bis faithful followers, Captain Ovygn Salisbury, 
seeing all hopes wctjc gone, stood openly in a win¬ 
dow, bare-headed, on purpose to be. slain; and one 
in tlie street hit him in the side of the head with a 
musket bullet. “Oh, that thou luuisl been so 
much my friend as to have shot, but a little lower,” 
exclaimed Salisbury. But the wound was serious 
enough to save him from the horrid death of a 
traitor, and be died the next morning. At length, 
about ten o’clock at night, Essex held a parley, and 
then surrendered to the lord-admiral, upon a pro¬ 
mise of a fair hearing and a speedy trial. Essex and 
the Karl of Southampton were committed to the 
Tower, the other prisoners were lodged in various 
gaols in London and Westminster. Two or three 
days after this mad affray, Thomas Lee, a soldier 
of fortune* was heard to say, that if the friends 
of Essex meant to save him from the. block, they 
should petition the queen in a body, and not de¬ 
part till they had their prayer granted. On that 

* Camden. 


same evening Lee was seen in the crowd at the dour 
of the presence-chamber as the queen sat at her 
supper: he was seized, and on the verv next day 
arraigned on a charge of intending to murder her 
majesty, and with a most flagrant disregard to law 
and justice, was condemned to die the horrible 
death of a traitor, it being deemed expedient to 
give a high colouring to the case of Essex, and to 
impress the people with a notion of their sove¬ 
reign’s danger. On the 17th of February the vic¬ 
tim was drawn to Tyburn, where he died declaring 
his innocence.* On the 19th the Earls of Essex 
and Southampton were arraigned before twenty- 
live peers, with the Lord Bueklmrst as lord 
steward. Among the peers were Cohliam and 
Grey, and others the personal enemies of Essex, 
the very men whom he had accused of seeking his 
life. With his eye fixed on these men, Essex 
touched his companion nr misfortune, .Southamp¬ 
ton, on the sleeve, and smiled. He then asked 
the. lord chief justice whether the privilege w hich 
was permitted to every private person on Ins trial, 
might he granted to them—namely, to make 
challenge of any of the pecis against whom they 
might have just cause of exception. The chief 
justice made a distinction between peers and 
jurors, saying, “ That verily the law did allow no 
challenge of any of the peels; I'm such was the 
credit and estimatum of the peers of England, that 
they are neither compelled to an oath on arraign¬ 
ment, nor are subject to any exception.” Where¬ 
upon the Earl said lie was satisfied, and desired 
them to go on. When they were called upon to 
hold up their right hands, Essex said that he had 
before that time done it often at her majesty \s 
command for a better purpose. The indictment 
charged them with having imagined to deprive and 
depose the queen’s majesty, to procure her death 
anil destruction, mid also a cruel slaughter of her 
majesty’s subjects, with alteration of the .eligiou 
established, and total change’of government. 

Essex, in pleading not guilty, called God to 
witness that he had done nothing but that which 
the law of nature commanded him to do in Ins 
own defence. Tire indictment, was supported with 
the usual vehemence bv the crown lawyers, Yel- 
verton, Coke, and Francis Bacon. The latter, by 
his conduct on this occasion, laid some of the daik 
spojs.ui his fame which no genius can or ought, 
ever to erase. It appears, however, that his tone 
was less virulent than that of either Coke or Yel- 
verton; but Coke and Yelverton were not bound to 
the Earl of Essex, as Bacon was, by the strongest 
obligations. Yelverton compared Essex to Catiline; 
for as Catiline entertained the most seditious per¬ 
sons about all Rome to join with linn in Ins con¬ 
spiracy, so had the Earl of Essex entertained none 
but papists, recusants, and atheistB for his rebellion 
in London; but he hoped that God, of bis mercy, 
would not sutler any hurt; and he prayed God 
long to preserve the queen. Essex and Soutli- 
ampton said “ Amen! and God confound their 
souls who ever w ished otherwise. ” Coke, as 

* CttllulcU.—Stow. 
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attorney-general, defined (lie crime, and set. forth 
the acts of treason proved bv witnesses of the in¬ 
surrection, and by the confessions of accomplices, 
whom the queen, “ont of overmuch clemency to 
others, and overmuch cruelty to herself, had spared 
the rack and torture and he ended a lone; speech, 
in which he culled the prisoners papist, and disso¬ 
lute, desperate and atheistical, by saying “The carl 
would have called a parliament ; and a bloody par¬ 
liament would that have been,'where my Lord of 
Essex, that now stands an in black, would have 
worn a bloody robe ; hut now, iq God’s just judg¬ 
ment, he of his earldom shall he Robert the last, 
that of a kingdom thought to he Robert the first.” 
Essex hogged that lie might not he. judged by the 
atrocity of Coke’s words, hut by the facts ; declaring 
that, he resorted to arms in self-defence, and to 
remove evil counsellors, naming Cobham and 
Raleigh ; that lie had never the remotest thought of 
violence to the queen. Cobham, who was sitting 
among the peers, rose in his place, and said that 
he bore no malice, hut only hated the ambition of 
Essex. Essex swore that he would submit, m have 
his right hand cut off if it might remove from the 
queen’s person such a tale-hearing, vile calum¬ 
niator. The. Earl of Southampton pleaded that 
many things, indeed, were propounded, hut nothing 
performed, or even resolved upon; that it had, 
indeed, been advised among them that they should 
surprise the. court, and take the Tower at once : 
hut, as neither of these two things had been done, 
there could lie no treason. It is true, he said, they 
had consulted at Drury House how they should 
secure the queen or get free access to her ; hut this 
was only that they might prostrate themselves at 
her feel, and lay forth their grievances, which 
were concealed from her by those who constantly 
surrounded her. “ I confess,” he added, “ that j 
could have been well content to have ventured my 
life in my Lord of Essex’s quarrel against his pri¬ 
vate enemies : this was the whole scope and drift 
of all our meetings; and lhal tliii was not with 
any treasonable thought 1 take God to witness.” 
After some interruption from attorney-general 
Coke, Southampton put it to the candour of that 
great lawyer to say what he thought they would 
have done with her majesty if they had reached 
the court. “ I protest upon my soul, and in my con¬ 
science, that 1 do believe she shou’d not havtflired 
long after she had been in your power. Note hut 
the precedents of former ages: how long lived 
King Richard the Second after he was surprised 
in the same manner?”—was the cold-blooded 
reply of Coke, who could not possibly have be¬ 
lieved what he insinuated. Bacon had to per¬ 
form the task of taking to pieces and exposing the 
“ weak defence” of his former friend and patron 
Essex. “ And this I must needs say,” said he, 
“ it is quite evident that my Lord of Essex had 
design in his heart against the government, and 
now, under colour of excuse, lie lays the cause 
upon his private enemies. My Lord of Essex, I 
cannot compare your proceedings more rightly than 


fisr 

'to those of Pisistratus in Athens. Mv Lord Cobham 
and Sir Walter Raleigh, if you rightly understood 
them, are your best friends, honourable and faith¬ 
ful counsellors.” Here Essex reminded Bacon 
that he himself, “who was a dailv courtier, and 
had free access to lirr majesty,” pretending to he 
his friend, and grieved at. his misfortunes, had 
undertaken to go to the queen in his heludf, and 
had drawn up in his own hand a letter, from vlroli 
it would appear what conceit he, Mr. Bacon, had 
of those two men (Cobham and Raleigh) and of 
him. Coke came in to the aid of Bacon, who was 
somewhat abashed bv this reference to his own 
doings and free speaking about Cecil, Cobham, 
and Raleigh. Essex was accused of saying, in 
London, that the crown of England was sold to the 
Spaniards. “ I spake it not of mvself,” said 
Essex, “for it was told me that Mr. Secretary 
Cecil did say to one of his fellow-counsellors (lint 
the infanta’s title, comparatively, was as good in 
succession as any other.” Upon this Sir Robert 
Cecil, who had been present in the court, but 
unseen, started up froip his hiding-place, and then 
humbly praved ihe lord high steward, upon bis 
knees, to give him leave to answer to so false and 
find a report. Having obtained permission, he 
fell upon the prisoner in ll^is sort—“My Loid of 
Essex, the difference between you and me is gieat. 
For wit. I give you the pre-eminence—you have it 
abundantly; for nobility also I give sou place-—1 
am not noble, yet a gentleman ; I am no swords¬ 
man—there, also, vnu have the odds; Imt. 1 have 
innocence, conscience, truth, and honesty, to defend 
me against the scandal and sting of slanderous 
tongues; and in this court, f stand as an upright 
man, and your lordship as a delinquent. . . . A’on 
have a wolfs heart in a sheep’s garment: m ap¬ 
pearance humble and religious, hut in this position 
not so. God he thanked we now know you ; vour 
religion appears by those Papists who were your 
chief counsellors, and to whom and others you 
had promised liberty of conscience hereafter. . . . 
I humbly thank God that you did not take me for 
a fit. eompani m for you and your humour, for if 
you had, you would have drn ,, -n me to betray my 
sovereign. But 1 challenge you to name the coun¬ 
sellor to whom 1 spoke these, words about the 
infanta’s title. Naive him if von dare ; if you do 
not name him, it mast he believed to he a fiction.” 
The Earl of Essex, turning to Southampton, said 
that he was the honourable person that, had heard 
it all. Cecil then conjured Southampton, by then 
former friendship, to name the counsellor who had 
said that he (Cecil) had spoken those words. 
Southampton appealed to the court whether i! 
were consistent with honour that he should beliay 
the secret; “ and,” added lie, “ if you say upon 
your honour it he fit, I will name him.” The 
court said that it was fit and honourable; and 
Southampton thereupon said, “ It was told my 
Lord of Essex and myself that you should speak 
such words about the infanta to Mr. Comptrolkr, 
Sir William Kuollys.” A serjeant-at-arms was 
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despatched for Knollys; and, in the interval, Coke 
pressed the accusations of hypocrisy and irreligion 
upon Essex—“ forasmuch as, having in his house 
continual preaching, he yet was content to have 
Sir Christopher Blount, a notorious Papist, in his 
house, and to promise toleration of religion.” 
Blount, it must be remembered, was Essex’s step¬ 
father.* The carl said lie knew him to lie a Pa¬ 
pist, and had often sought his conversion; and 
that, being in speech together about, matters of 
religion, Blount had told him that lie was too pas¬ 
sionate against those of his profession : “ Whereto,’’ 
said Essex, “I replied tints-Did you ever know 
that at such times as I had power in the state, I 
was willing that any one should he troubled for his 
conscience!” And this, my loids, is the whole 
ground and substance of my promise for toleration 
of 1 religion.” It was very unnecessary for him 1o 
defend himself against what ought to have tended 
to his glory ! When Sir William Knollys arrived 
in court, he deposed that he merelyheardCee.il say 
that the title of the infanta was maintained in a 
printed book.f It was not likelv that Knollys 
should commit, himself in a question between a fallen 
favourite and a minister of state, like Sir Robert 
Cecil, daily rising in favour and power: on the other 
hand, the charge against Cecil wears little, appear¬ 
ance of probability. None of the witnesses were 
pioduccd on the trial, with the exception of Gorge, 
who had liberated the ministers from Essex’s house, 
and this man was confused and pale when cross- 
questioned by Essex. After another speech bv 
Bacon, who now compared Essex to the Duke, of 
Guise, and called his ilrl'mrr a silly defence, and 
his of/euce treason, the. Lord 11 irih Stew ard directed 
the peers to withdraw, and oidorcd the. lieutenant 
of the Tower to remove the two prisoners from 
the bar. 

When the lords had got together in a private place, 
fairly hung with tapestry, the two Chief Justices and 
the. Lord Chief Baron went to them to deliver their 
opinions in law, and to show that every rebellion, 
or intended rebellion—any attempt to force and 
compel the sovereign to govern otherwise than 
according to his iiwp royal authority and discretion 
—was manifest treason, and that the proofs ad¬ 
duced against Essex and Southampton were all- 
sullicient. In half an hour the peers came forth 
again with an unanimous sentence of guilty against 
both the earls. When the clerk of the crown asked 
the mournful question of form, what he could say 
for himself why judgment of death should not be. 
pronounced against him, Essex answered like a 
man tired of lii'e, but he begged earnestly for mercy 
to his friend Southampton. The Lord Steward 
advised him to submit, and implore the queen’s 
mercy by acknowledging and confessing all his 
offences. Essex begged him not to think him 

* lit* hail ngnrried Essex's mother on th<» death of het second hus¬ 
band, tin* favourite Leicester. , 

t “ A Conference about the next Succession to the* Crown of Kur¬ 
land." This book, which boars the assumed name of Coleman, is 
supposed to have been written l»v the celebrated English Jesuit, 
Falliei I'.iuous, 
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too proud, but he could not ask for mercy in that 
way, though with all humility he prayed her 
majesty’s forgiveness; he would rather die than 
live in misery ; be had cleared his accounts, had for¬ 
given all the world, and was ready and willing to 
he out of it.* Immediately after his arrival at the 
'lower, he was visited by the Dean of Norwich, 
who was to endeavour to obtain from him the 
names of all such as had been engaged with him in 
any wav in the enterprise. The (lean met with no 
success ; hut it was otherwise, when the earl was 
attended bv his own chaplain, Mr. Ashton—“ a 
base, fearful, ami mercenary man,” who had ob¬ 
tained a great, ascendancy over him, and who, to 
all appearance, had now sold himself to the Cecil 
party at court. The day after Ashton’s visit, Essex 
made an ample confession, implicating several in¬ 
dividuals, and, it is said, among others, the King 
of Scotland. 11 is, confession filled four sheets of 
paper; but many doubts air entertained as to its 
accuracy. We believe that the story of the queen's 
vacillation and agony, with the romantic incident 
of the ring, rests upon no good foundation. Iler 
personal lcgaid for Essex had been extinguished 
for some, time; and it is proved, by letters and 
documents in the State Paper Office, that, as soon 
as his confession was obtained, his execution was 
prepared, without unions objection on the part of 
the (pie.cn. One of the strangest, things attending 
the case was the resolution to make tins execution 
a private one, and to declare that the earl lumself 
had been an exceeding earnest suitor to he exe¬ 
cuted privately m the Tower, whither no iiiend, 
not. even his wile or mother, had been admitted to 
see him since his lirst committal 1 It was evidently 
an object with govci mnent to huiy the leal voice 
of the earl, that he might not retrieve, his character 
for honour and faithfulness to his friends, or ques¬ 
tion or contradict, the alleged confession. The day 
before this close execution, the Lord KeepFr Eger- 
ton, Lord BiicUnnst, and Sir Robert Cecil wrote 
to Lord Thomas Howard, constable of the Tower, 
warning him that none must he admitted without 
an order. “ Her majesty,” says the letter, “ will 
have some feeven or eight noblemen named by her¬ 
self to lie there, who shall bring our warrants to 
you; and, therefore, it is (it. you should leave some 
officer at the gate early to let them in, as also to 
lefe-ifl some couple of divines, which also shall come 
with our letters, or the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury’s.’’ In the course of the same day they wrote 
another letter to the constable and the lieutenant 
of the Tower jointly, telling them that the Lord of 
Canterbury’s grace would send two discreet and 
lenrned divines to he at the Tower by six o’clock 
in the morning at. the latest (which in the month of 
February xeovld be before daylight), that they 
must admit the two divines into the Tower, and 
signify her majesty’s pleasure unto them that they 
should he both present at the. execution of the late 
Earl of Essex, as well for the purpose of giving 

* J.inline, Ci im. Trials. 
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comfort to liis soul, which her majesty infinitely 
desired, us also that both they (the two discreet 
divines) and the constable and lieutenant should, 
with all care and circumspection, take heed that 
the said late carl, at the time of his execution, 
should especially contain his speeches within 
limits, such as confession of his great treasons anti 
of his sins towards God, his hearty repentance for 
the same, and prayers to God for pardon. If the 
earl should break from that ’course, and say other 
kind of things upon the scaffold, they were to stop 
him at once, having a great and vigilant care there¬ 
unto; for it was nowise safe to let him at that 
time enter into any such course. And if the. earl 
were to say again that he bad had no ill meaning 
except against his private enemies, they were to 
divert him utterly from that course. Where pre¬ 
cautions like these arc taken—-when tilings are 
witnessed by a few picked courtiers and discreet 
divines, we can have no reliance on the descriptions 
of executions and last words.* 

On Ash Wednesday, the 25th of February, at 
about eight o’clock in the morning, the lend of 
Robert Devcrenx, Earl of Essex, was severed from 
his body iu an inner court of the Tower. Sir 
Walter Raleigh, according to his own account, wit¬ 
nessed liis death from the Armoury. liis body 
and bead were placed in a collin and carried into 
the Tower chapel,'where they were bulled near 
to the remains of the Duke of Norfolk and the 
Earl of Atuudcl. lie was only thirty-three years 
old! “lie was a most accomplished person,” 
says Camden, “ and bad all those good qualities ill 
perfection that become a nobleman. The queen 
had a particular value for him, because lie was a 
brave soldier, and, indeed, was made for a camp.. . . 
Indeed, be was a person not rightly calculated for 
a court, as being not easily brought to any mean 
compliances. He was of a temper that would 
rcadily.kindle an injury, but would not so easily 
forget one; anil so far was be from being capable 
of dissembling a resentment, that be carried his 
passions in liis forehead, and the friend or the 
enemy was easily read in liis face.” >lut, though 
i mpetuous and rash, Essex was far hideed from 
being the hair-brained shallow man that be lias 
been represented. liis acquirements were vciy 
considerable ; and “all bis letters,” as it has been 
observed, “ whether in Latin or English, ^>f an 
earlier or later date, public or private, purfuke 
uniformly of the same clearness and elegance of 

* Some said that Essex was executed ro privately only for fear 
that ho might say something unfavourable to the queen's witue. 
(.’evil wan uncommonly earnest m declining iu the Fieueh cunit, 
where Essex whh much admired, that the earl had petitioned to die 
in private. Nay, it*plied lieniy IV., lather tin* clean eoutiaiy. lor 
he deidicd nothing more than to die in public. That part ol the 
clergy, however, that were in the habit of receiving coml oidois, de¬ 
claim! that the earl had asked foi a private execution, ni oidi-i 
that he might nut hate Ins religious thoughts disturbed. Pievioiish 
to his execution the pulpits weie veiv acutely employed against 
Essex, who was called that hateful earl’, that wicked earl that mch 
traitor, &c. &e. In the State i*upci Oflice there is a (unions pipei 
of this dati*, entitled, *' l)im*lions to the 1'ieucheii*.” W o li.ttt* seen 
ahoady, on scvviul occasions, that the pulpit was marie a nhi'e mi 
him*. Francis Bacon riiew up an ingenious declar.ili'Ui. a copy of 
which was forwarded to foreign courts, and made public at home. 
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.manner.”* Bacon admitted that, liis style was far 
better than his own ; anil A beauty of style and a 
refined mid elegant taste Essex united occasionally 
great and noble thoughts. Ills name, also, ought 
to be revered as that of a friend to religious toler¬ 
ation in a most intulciant age. lie was accept¬ 
able, says Carte, to the Catholics, for liis extreme 
aversion to the putting of anybody to death on 
account of religion. “ The Irish,” said Essex 
himself,” are alienated from the English as well 
for religion as government. ... 1 would achieve 
pacification there, by composition rather than by 
the sword.” The Earl of Southampton was not 
sent to the block, but lie icinained a close pri¬ 
soner in the Tower until the accession of James I., 
when lie was immediately icleaseil, restored to liis 
title and estates, and taken into that sovereign's 
favour. There were many things which rendered 
the close of tins long reign gloomy and altogether 
different from its beginning. In spite of the pulpit 
and the press, Essex continued the darling of the 
people, and a strong current of unpopularity set in 
against the government. When the old queen ap¬ 
peared abroad the people no longer bailed her as 
they bail been wonttmlo; and her mmisteis anil 
counsellors were insulted ami booted. And yet 
they went on to shed more blood about this wild 
business, which ought to*!..*"'been begotten as 
soon as over. On the last day of February a 
young man named Wooilhouse was banged for 
speaking against the queen’s proclamation and ap¬ 
prehending ol'the Earl of Essex, On the l.'flh of 
March, Cuffe, the secretary, and Merrick, the 
steward of Essex, were drawn to T) hurn, and there 
hanged, bow died, and quaitered, both of them 
dying very resolutely. On the IHlb of March Sir 
Charles Davers, or Danvers, a close friend of the 
Earl of Southampton, was publicly beheaded upon 
Tower Ilill, where lie ascended the scaffold wo.i- 
derously cheerful, and died like a brave man, say¬ 
ing, that be bad always bail reasons to love my 
Lord of Southampton, and inculpating no one. 
On the same day, and as soon as the body of this 
victim was removed from the scaffold, Sir Christo¬ 
pher Blount, tne step-father of the Earl of Essex, 
\?as stretched over the same biock, anil died with 
equal firmness, protesting that lie had been and 
was a true Catholic. Sir Walter Raleigh stood 
near the scaffold all* tne time, not foreseeing the 
day when he should he there as a sufferer, not us a 
spectator. Sir John Davies, Sir Edward Baynum, 
and Mr. Littleton were alsocoudeinue.il as traitors; 

’ but Davies, after a year’s confinement, obtained a 
pardon ; Buyuam bought a pm don by giving large 
sums of money to Sir Walter Raleigh ; and Litlle- 
} ton, having surrendered a greut estate, and paid a 
line of 10,OOOL, was removed to the King’s Bench, 
w here he died three mouths after. 

If at this moment Elizabeth had hail the neck 
of the sapient James of Spotlund main the pro¬ 
tection of her laws, it would scarcely have had a 
better chance than his mother’s; ibr Elizabeth, 
* Itlli-, lluu l.'-u, !.'.. 
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no doubt, know of that' prince’s correspondence 
with the Karl of Essex. There is some reason, in¬ 
deed, for suspecting that the English queen was 
not. unconcerned in an extraordinary affair which 
happened in Scotland only a few months before 
Essex’s wild outbreak. The Cowrie conspiracy, 
as it is called, is perhaps the most perplexing 
puzzle in history—for not only is the evidence as 
to the facts defective and contradictory, which is a 
common case, but we arc scarcely any nearer a 
satisfactory solution of the mystery, let us select 
any version of the story wo please. According to 
an account drawn tip by James himself, and pnl>- 
lisheil by authority immediately after the event,* 
“ his majesty having his residence at Falkland, and 
being daily at the buck-hunting (as his use is in 
that season), upon the 5th day of August, being 
Tuesday, he rode out to the park, between six and 
seven of the clock in the morning, the weather 
being wonderful pleasant, and seasonable. But 
before his majesty could leap on horseback, his 
highness being now come down by the cquery, all 
the huntsmen, with the hounds, attending his ma¬ 
jesty on the green, and the court, making to their 
horses, as his highness self was, Master Alexander 
Ruthven, second brother to the late Earl ofGowrie, 
being then lighted in the town of Falkland, hasted 
him fast down to overtake his majesty before his 
on-leaping, as he did.” John Earl of Cowrie and 
his brother Alexander were the sons of William 
Earl ofGowrie, belie,ailed in 158-f for his share in 
the Raid of Ruthven, and the grandsons of Patrick 
Lord Ruthven, the old murderer of Rizzio. Be¬ 
tween the royal house and them, therefore, there 
was a hereditary enmity—though, as matters stood 
at the present moment, James may perhaps he 
supposed to have had a stronger inducement to 
seek their destruction than they had to attempt his. 
The two brothers had taken little or no part in the 
political contests of their time, hut they had always 
been regarded as belonging to the Presbyterian or 
Ensilish party, and as such in opposition to James’s 
government. Both had travelled in their youth, 
and had improved great natural advantages of 
blind and person bv all manly accomplishments, 
and even by considerable literary and scientific ac¬ 
quirements ; so that they were perhaps the two in¬ 
dividuals of greatest cultivation and refinement 
among the Scottish nobility of their day, and the 
least likely to engage in any scheme of lawless 
violence. 

On the other hand it must he admitted that such 
an adventure as the present was not one into which 
James was very likely to throw himself of his 
own accord. On Alexander Ruthven coming up 
to the king, “ after a very low courtesy,” the 
royal narrative proceeds, “ bowing his head unto 
iris majesty’s knee (although he. was never wont to 
make so low courtesy), drawing his majesty apart, 

**'A IlUeotirse of the Unnatural ami Vil#* Conspiracy attempted by- 
John Karl of (Jowrie and lun brother .i-'nuist hw Majesty’s IVrsim;” 
printed tu the llnrleiaii Miscellany, in (’Oman’s Tiaets, in the Me- 
nioiis ot'Dro id Movseb, and nith Annotation* by Laid Haile*, Kdm. 
17;»7, au<l « itki lus Annals, Kdm 1H1‘J. 


he begins to discourse unto him, hut with a very 
dejected countenance, his eyes ever fixed upon the 
earth.” He told a story about having the evening 
before found a countryman near the town of St. 
Johnston (or Perth), having concealed under his 
cloak “ a wide pot, all full of coined gold in great 
pieces,” whom lie had apprehended and placed in 
security; and what he wanted of the. king was, 
that his majesty should immediately come, along 
with him to see this man and his pot of gold. 

This strange statement of course rests wholly on 
the authority of James, who, as he tells us, though 
he at first refused, and rode away after the hounds, 
yet, “ notwithstanding the pleasant beginning of 
the chase, could not stay from musing and won¬ 
dering upon the news,” and in a little time, calling 
Ruthven hack to him, informed him that he would 
accompany him to Perth as soon ns the chase, was 
ended. “ The chase lasted from about seven of 
the clock in the, morning until eleven and more, 
being one of the greatest and sorest chases that 
ever his majesty was at.” At the death of the 
buck the king and Ruthven rode away together 
towards Perth, several of his Majesty’s attendants 
following at some distance. James’s suspicions of 
some treasonable device were, he informs us, 
strongly excited on the road ; and, indeed, he 
seems to have been thrown into such a state of 
perturbation by tire apprehensions his imagination 
conjured up, that we are scarcely entitled to won¬ 
der at any misconception, however unfounded or 
extravagant, that may have aftcrwaids entered Ids 
head. Nor did the reception he met with when 
they readied the Earl of Gowrie’s house, adjoining 
to the town, tend to restore his composure. The 
earl, it should appear, had not been advertised of 
his coming till a few minutes before he made his 
appearance; on which, rising in haste from the 
midst of his dinner, he called together his servants 
and friends, mid proceeded to meet his majesty 
with a train of about fourscore persons, those with 
the king not being above fifteen in number, and 
all unarmed. This put James into a state of 
greater fright than ever. Then came another an¬ 
noyance ; iv was a full hour before diuncr was 
brought in, and it was a very poor entertain incut 
when it was at last set on the table; “ the long¬ 
someness of preparing the same, and badness of the. 
cheer i being excused upon the sudden coming of his 
majesty unlookcd for there.” After dinner, (lining 
which the behaviour of the earl occasioned James 
some new alarms, which he seems to have tried 
to wash away by copious potations, he and Alexan¬ 
der proceeded together to a distant part of the 
building, where, as the latter professed, they were 
to see the man with the pot of gold. As they 
passed from room to room James says that Ruth¬ 
ven carefully locked every door behind him, till 
at last “ his majesty entered a little study, where 
he saw standing, with a very abased countenance, 
not a bond man, but a free man, with a dagger at 
his girdle. But his majesty had no sooner en¬ 
tered into that little study, and Master Alexander 
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with him, but Master Alexander locked to the 
study door behind him; and at that, instant, 
changing his countenance, putting his hat on his 
head, and drawing the dagger from that other 
man’s girdle, held the. point of it to the king’s 
breast, avowing now that the. king behoved to he 
in his will and used as he list; swearing many 
bloody oaths, that, if the king cried one word, or 
opened a window to look out, that, dagger should 
presently go to his heart; affirming that lie was 
sure that how the king’s ei nseienee was burthened 
for murdering his father.” 

The king replied in many words, pointing out 
the enormity of the offence, and eoneludmg by a 
promise, “that if he would spare his hie, and 
sutler him to go out again, he would never reveal 
to any living tlesh what was betwixt, them at the 
time.” “ At Ins majesty’s persuasive language,” 
continues the account, “he appeared tube some¬ 
what amazed taking oil' his hat, he promised 
that the king’s life should he safe; and then went 
out to bring in the em 1, leaving .lames in charge 
of the servant-man, who had stood all the. while 
“trembling and quaking, like one condemned,’’ 
and who declared that, as the. Lord should judge 
him, he had not been made acquainted w ith any 
purpose his master might have, hut had been put 
in the closet and the door locked upon him only a 
little, space before his majesty’s coming. In the 
mean time, it is said, the earl had endeavoured to 
rid himself of James’s attendants, by falsely in¬ 
forming them that the king was gone by a hack 
gate. Alexander Ruthvcn soon returned ; and 
now, according to this narrative, he distinctly told 
James that he must die, and was proceeding with 
a garter to hind his hands, when the king, sud¬ 
denly releasing himself from his gripe, seized tlit* 
hand which Ruthvcn already had upon his sword, 
while the two at the same time clnsped.oac,h other's 
throats* Ruthven lowing “two or three of his 
lingers m his majesty’s mouth, to have stayed him 
from crying.” The king, however dragging linn 
to the window, called out “murder!”—at which 
sound his attendants, who chanced .it the very 
moment to lie passing under the window, rushed 
in n body up the stairs, at the top of which they 
found the two still struggling, James having now 
forced Ruthven out of the study, and, it we may 
believe ins own statement, being just a Unit to 
throw “ his sword out of his hand, thinking to have 
stricken him therewith, and then to have shot, 
him over the stair.” The end of the. strange 
affair was, that both Ruthvcn and his brother the 
earl, who eventually also took part in the fray, 
were overpowered and slain, but James escaped 
without hurt. When the news of this adventure, 
of James’s was first published it was very generally 
received by his own subjects with suspicion 
or incredulity. The clergy, in particular, for 
some time refused to obey the order issued to 
them to read his “Discourse of the Unnatural 
and Vile Conspiracy” from their pulpits; and 
one ’of the _niost distinguished of their number, 
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Mr. Robert Bruce, could not be prevailed upon 
by all the king’s persuas.uiis to say more than 
that lie n^pcrtnl his majesty's account of the 
affair, but wouhl not answer for lirlii-riiiii it. 
for this Bruce was depined and banished. So 
long as nine years after, however, some evidence 
accidentally turned up, which pioved that the 
RiUiivens had made vague, communications, to 
some persons who were in their confidence,"o'" ei v- 
tain designs 'hey had against the king,; and it is 
also important, to mention that, at the tune, An- 
diew Henderson, the Kail of Gowiie’s steward, 
confessed, on a promise, of pardon, that, lie was the 
man stationed ill the closet, with a dagger, and 
Confirmed, in most points, the king's niurntive, so 
tarns he could speak on the. subject. But nothing 
was ever discovered to clear up the mystery us to 
the motives of the liulhvens, supposing the. con¬ 
spiracy to lie. admitted. Among many different 
theories which the ingenuity of modem inquirers 
has suggested, one, proposed bv an eminent his¬ 
torian, would tiaee. the attempt to the contrivance 
of Kli/.ahctli; in support of which view it. is 
alleged that, besides the Bail of (iowiie’s known 
attachment to the Ktiglish inteiest, he had, during 
his residence in Pans, emit!acted an intimate 
fiicndship with Sir Henry Neville, the queen’s 
ambassador there, and was '.Tt.miincnded by him 
to las court ns a person of whom gieat use might 
lie made; that lie had been received by P.lizabe!Ii, 
as lie returned home through England with dis¬ 
tinguished minks of icspeet and favour; that Eli¬ 
zabeth's participation in t he affair w as matter of 
general suspicion at the time ; that for some 
months before an English ship was ohsc.ivcd ho¬ 
vering in the. mouth of the. Britli of l’ortli; that 
after the failure of the conspiracy the call's two 
younger brothers fled into England, and were pjo- 
teeted by Bhzahetli ; and, finally, that James, 
though he prudently concealed what he felt, is well 
known to have at this tune taken great umbrage 
at the behaviour'of the English queen. The ob¬ 
ject of the conspiracy, if is assumed on this suppo¬ 
sition, was only to coerce James, and control the 
government, as had been the object of the autlun.-, 
of the Raid of Ruthven sixteen yeais before—an 
enterprise which was in like, manner instigated 
and supported by Elizabeth.* 

James, on receiving news of Essex’s failure, sent 
up to London especial ambassadors, the Karl of i\lair 
and Mr. Edward Bruce, of Kmloss, to exculpate 
himself, to remove the impediments which had bean 
raised against his succession, and to walk securelv 
between the two precipices of the queen i ml the 
people. If they found that the queen had hM the 
love of her subjects—if there was a great hatted, 
not merely against, the present rulcis m the court, 
but also against the queen personally, —then the 
Scottish ambassadors were to impute as to what 
means the people possessed of oierthfowmg both 
the queen and her ministry, and Janies would ie- 
flect and determine what should he done; hut if, 
* HoberUmif IIM. Scot. 
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on the. contrary, the popular discontents were not 
of a very desperate kind, then they were to keep in 
good terms with the. queen, und “dally willi the 
present guidons.” James, who wrote, these previous 
instructions himself, further told the two envoys 
that they must he careful to take the time right; 
not to he too precipitate, and yet not to mar all for 
lack of good hacking, as it. would be. very unwise 
to give the English people a ground of excuse 
against him ; that, hy suffering them to he over¬ 
thrown through, his not declaring himself in time, 
“ they were forced to sue to other saints.” “But,” 
continues this high professor of king-craft, “ in 
this last point have a care with the facility of Un¬ 
people, and the craft of the council; for I know 
that, they concluded, before that ever they saw you, 
to deny you whatever you craved, thereby to force 
me to appear in my own colours, as they call it.” 
What James crarril was, that Elizabeth would be¬ 
lieve that he had had no secret correspondence 
with any of her subjects; that she would receive 
his honour’s pledge that lie would never give her 
any cause of grief during her lifetime; that, she 
would relieve all such as were kept in prison 
for merely speaking with him; that she would 
give out a plain declaration that lie was un¬ 
touched in any act ion o r practice that ever had been 
intended against her, especially in this last.; that 
she would liberally consider of his necessities, and 
give him the. lands of his fraternal grandmother, 
the Countess of Lennox ; and that she, would re¬ 
member her old promise, that nothing should he 
done hy her, in her time, in prejudice of his future 
right to the English crown—“excepted always,” 
adds James, “if she lie not to endure as long as 
the sun and the moon.” But at the same time the 
Earl of Mnrr and Mr. Edward Bruce were to set 
forward their vrirnh’ negoeiations with the country, 
to obtain all the certainty they could of the town 
of London that m the due time it would favour the 
Tight, to renew and confirm their acquaintance with 
the lieutenant of the Tower, to obtain as great a 
certainty ns they could of the fleet, to secure the 
hearts of as many noblemen and heights as they 
could get. dealing wy'h, and settle what every one 
of their parts should lie at the great day (the day 
of Elizabeth’s death), to foresee anent armour for 
every shire, that, against thjit, day, his enemies 
should not have the whole, command of the army, 
and his friends only he unarmed; and to do as 
they had written, and distribute good sowers in 
every shire, that should never leave working till 
the day of reaping came. They were instructed 
to behave to her majesty with all honour, respect, 
and love to her person ; but if she gave them flat 
denials they were to tell her that the day might 
come when the base, instruments about, her, that 
abused her ear, would he left to themselves, when 
there would he no bar between him and them, and 
when he would crave account of them, and of their 
presumption. And they were also to tell Mr. Se¬ 
cretary Cecil, and his followers, that, if they would 
thus continue to inisknow him, when the chance 
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should turn, he, the king, would cast a deaf car to 
all their requests. “ And,” continues James, 
“ whereas now I would have been content to have 
given them, hy your means, a pre-assurancc of my 
favour, if, at this time, they had pressed ; so now 
they, contemning it, may he assured never hereafter 
to be heard, hut all the queen’s hard usage of me 
to be hereafter craved at their hands.”* Cecil, 
who never loved or hated a man except with a di¬ 
rect, reference, to what he might get or lose, was 
convinced at once by* these arguments, which 
everyday acquired more, weight from the declining 
health anil spiiits of the queen. Three or four 
wars before tiiis she had hud a very dangerous at¬ 
tack. Soothsayers had said that she would live to 
he seventy-live; but, if she went off suddenly, 
what wsulil be the fate of the enemies of a king, 
who would inevitably be brought, in on the strong 
shoulders of hereditary right.? Cecil immediately 
engaged to smooth all dilliculties, and he forthwith 
entered into a secret correspondence, hy ciphers, 
with King James—a correspondence which would 
have cost him his head, it it had been discovered 
bv Elizabeth. The Lord Henry Howard under¬ 
took the dangerous office of conducting the chief 
part of this correspondence—a most rich hind of 
amusement, if not of instruction. James got, for 
the present, an addition of 2000/. to his pension, 
and Cecil cajoled the queen, and looked cheerfully 
beyond her grave.f In these transactions Sir 

Walter Raleigh lost the chart, and “ those wicked 
villains,” Coliham and Raleigh (as they were called 
hy mv Lord Henry Howard), were both set down 
on the wrong side of King James’s account-book. 
In the month of October, 1601, Elizabeth met her 
parliament for the last, time, sick and failing, but 
dressed more gaily and gorgeously than ever. She 
was in great straits for money in order to carry on 
the war in'Ireland. The houses voted her much 
more than had ever been voted at a time, vfe., four 
subsidies, and eight tenths and fifteenths ; but the 
commons were ns free of their complaints as they 
were of their money, and they called loudly and 
boldly for a redress of grievances. The most no¬ 
torious of flic abuses which disgraced the civil 
government of Elizabeth were an endless string 
of monopolies, which had been for the most part 
bestowed hy the queen on her favourites. All 
kinds'of wine, oi#, salt, starch, tin, steel, coals, and 
numerous other commodities, were monopolised 
by men who lmd the exclusive right of vending 
them, and fixing their own prices. The Com¬ 
mons’ complaints were not new; they hml 
pressed them many years before, but they had 
been then silenced by authority, mid told that no 
one must speak against licences and monopolies 
lest the queen and council should be. angry thereat. 

• Sir David Pain in pie, Lord Hailes, Senct Correspondence of 
Sir Robert Cecil with Janies VI. Kiug of Scotland. 

i In May, 1(102, when advised to send n special ambassador to 
Elizabeth, .lames snys, 41 I have daily large expetience, that no resi¬ 
dent sent from me could accomplish the hundredth pint of that ser- 
vjee, which, by the menus of my worthy Cecil, ispeilormed unto mi 
thou*, except, as a fool, I would ever be desirous of change.’’—See 
Cuuc'p'>tidcncL\ 
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Of course, in the intervfil, they had gone on in¬ 
creasing. When the list of them was now read 
over in the House, a member asked whether bread 
was not among the number ? The House seemed 
amazed. Nay, said he, if no remedy is found for 
these, bread will be there before the next parlia¬ 
ment. The ministers and courtiers could not 
withstand the impetuous attacks which ensued. 
Raleigh, who dealt largely in tin, and had Jiis 
fingers in other profitable monopolies, offered to 
give them nil up : Cecil and Bacon talked loudly 
of the prerogative, and endeavoured to persuade t lie 
House that, it would he fitter to proceed by petition 
than by hill ; but it was properly answered that 
nothing had been gained by petitioning in the last 
parliament. After four days of such debate ns tlie 
House bad not beard before, Elizabeth sent down 
a message that she would revoke all grants that 
should be found injurious by fair trial at law ; and 
Cecil, seeing that the. Commons were, not satisfied 
with the ambiguous generality of this expression, 
gave mi assurance that the existing patents should 
all be repealed and no more be "rallied. The 
Commons hailed their victory with exceeding great 
jov, though in effect her majesty did not. revoke all 
of the detestable monopolies. Elizabeth now em¬ 
ployed an oblique ironv at some of the movers in 
the debate, but the imperious tone, the harsh 
schooling, of former years were gone. Her re¬ 
solute will was now struggling m vain against the 
infirmities of her lindv, and she saw that there was 
a growing spirit among the representatives of the 
people. 

In the mean time the Lord Mountjoy, the suc¬ 
cessor to Essex in the command of Ireland, had to 
maintain a tremendous struggle, for Don Juan 
D’Aguilar landed at Kinsale with four thousand 
Spanish troops, fortified himself skilfully in that 
position, and gave fresh life to the .Catholic in¬ 
surgents. But Mountjoy acted with vigour and 
decision; he collected all dm forces he possibly 
could, and shut up the Spaniards within their 
lines at Kinsale. On Christmas Eve (1001) the 
Earl of Tyrone advanced to the assistance of his 
friends with six thousand native Irish and four 
hundred foreigners. His project was to attack the. 
English besiegers by surprise before daylight, but 
Mountjoy, who was awake and ready, repulsed him 
from all points of bis cam]), and fipally defeat*d,hiin 
with great loss. Thereupon I)’Aguilar capitulated, 
and was permitted to return to Spain with arms, 
baggage, and ammunition. His departure and the 
destructive ravages of famine brought the Irish to 
extremities, and Tyrone, after Hying from place to 
place, capitulated, and, upon promise of life and 
lands, surrendered to Mountjoy at the end of 
16012.* Some naval conflicts on the coast of 

•“Thus,” finy* Camden, “was Tir Oca's rebellion happily 
extinguished through the queen’s better fortune and the good «oii- 
duetof the i.ord Mountjoy, loul deputy. It commenced at tnst upon 
personal disgusts, with .t little touch of ambition at the bottom; it 
was foment"!! and kent up by the neglect and stinginess of Knghmd; 
it iau all o\er Iielami on the pretence of restoring popery, ami the 
proRpect of unbounded liberty ; it pot stieuglh by the weakness ami 
cieduhty of some, and the pin ate countenance ol otheis that \u*ic in 


"Spain and in the British Channel closed the war¬ 
like operations of ibis long reign, in which the 
English sailors had learnt to consider themselves 
equal or superior to any enemy. Mount joy’s 
great victory at Kinsale somewhat revived the 
spirits of Elizabeth, who found Anther consolation 
in n tall Irish favourite. “ Her eye,” writes 
Beaumont, the French ambassador, is still lively ; 
she has good spirits, and is fond of life, fot which 
reason she takes great care of herself: to which 
may he added an inclination for the Earl of Olan- 
cartv, a brave, handsome Irish nobleman. This 
makes her cheerful, full of hope and confidence 
respecting her age ; this inclination is, besides, 
promoted by the whole court with so much art 

that I cannot sufficiently wonder at it.The 

flatterers about the court, say this Irish carl re¬ 
sembles the Earl of Essex ; the queen, on the 
other hand, with equal dissimulation, declares that 
she cannot like him because he too strongly revives 
her sorrow fur that earl ; and this contest employs 
the whole court.” A few months afterwards, on 
the HHli of March, lOO.'I, Beaumont informed Ids 
court, that Elizabeth was sinking, and that disease, 
and not, as she alleged, her grief at the recent 
death of the Countess of Nottingham, had prevented 
her from showing he.rsej^' abroad,—that she had 
scarcely any sleep, and ate 'flinch loss than usual, 
—that, she had so great a heal of the mouth and 
stomach that she was obliged to cool herself every 
instant in order 1 hut the burning phlegm, with 
which she was often oppressed, might not slide 
her. Some people, he said, were of opinion that 
her illness had been brought on by her displeasuie 
touching the succession ; some, that it had been 
caused by the Irish affaiis, her council having con¬ 
strained her (against her nature, and inclination) to 
grant a pal doll to the Earl ofTvrune ; while others 
affirm that she was possessed with grief for die 
, death of the Earl of Essex. “ It is certain,” adds the 
l ambassador, “ that, a deep melancholy is visible in 
her countenance and actions. It is, however, much 
more probable that the sufferings incident to her 
age, and the fear of death, are the chief causes of 
all.” In bis next dispatch be says that, the queen,who 
would take no medicine whatever, was given up by 
the physicians. She would not lake to her bed, for 
fear, as some supposed, of a prophecy she should 
die in that lied. “ for the. last two days,” he adds, 
‘‘she has been sitting on cushions on the llooi, 
neither rising nor lying down, her finger almost 
always in her mouth, her eyes open and fixed on 
the ground. . . . Yet, as this mottling the queen’s 
hand has gone to her, I believe she means to die 
as cheerfully as she lias lived.” On the 21st of 
March she was put to bed, partly by force, and 

placi*, and gained more ground by one or two foi lunate sueresses, 
backed by the hpnuiiiid's gold and foices .md tin* pope’s liidul 
gence&; it »ii« prnti acted and spun out b\ tli* - ill-timed emulation ol 
the Kitglmh. the lodging of tin* government hi two hand**, ami the 
avarice ot the old soldiers, who.jji.tdt* the war a K'md o! bade; to 
which we may mid the subtle stratagems ol Tn Oeit.his teigned nub- 
missioiiR and li cache ions capitulations, the protection* giauteit to 
ode tide is, the difheultv and stiauuesi. ol the toads and parage*, and. 
in the la»t place, the desperate tempn of the Irish, who busied mote 
to the bwillnojih ol their heels than the sticngth ol then hands. 
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listened attentively to the prayers and discourses 
of the Bishop of Chichester, the Bishop of London, 
but chiefly to Whitgift, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
It is scarcely necessary to put the reader on his 
guard against an over-positive belief in any of the 
accounts of what passed in these moments of 
mystery and awe, when the people about her were 
determined to make her say tiie things that made 
most far their interest and plans. The narrative 
more generally received is, that, on the 22nd of 
March, Secretary Cecil, with the Lord Admiral 
and the Lord Keeper, approached the dying queen 
and begged her to name her successor: she started, 
and then said, “ 1 told you my seat has been the 
seat of kings;—I will have no rascal to succeed 
me!” The lords, not understanding this dark 
speech, looked the one on the other; but, at length, 
Cecil boldly asked her what she meant by those 
words,—no rascal? She replied that a king 
should succeed her, and who could that be but her 


cousin of Scotland ? They then asked her whether 
that wus her absolute resolution ? whereupon she 
begged them to trouble her no more. Notwith¬ 
standing, some hours after, when the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and other divines had been with her, 
and had left her in a manner speechless, the three 
lords repaired to her again, and Cecil besought 
her, if she would have the King of Scots to suc¬ 
ceed her, she would show some sign unto them. 
Whereat, suddenly heaving herself up in her bed, 
she held both her hands joined together over her 
head in manner of a crown. Then she sank down, 
fell into a dose, and, at three o’clock on the morn¬ 
ing of the 24th of March,—which Bacon accounted 
“ as a line morning before sun-rising,” meaning 
thereby the rising of Janies,—she died in a stupor, 
without any appaicnt pain of mind or body. She 
was in the seventieth year of her age and the forty- 
fifth year of her reign.’ 

* (\uiulcii.—Somers.—ijiieh.—P'Israeli.— llaumcr —Lodge. 



T«*MB of Queen Elizabeth, in the north tush* of Homy VII. ’s Olupol, Westminster Abbey. 
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SKUJKS OF AUTOGRAPHS OF ENGLISH KINGS AND OI'GENS. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE HISTORY OF RELIGION. 


„ I PE history botli of 
[A the changes that took 
place (luring this 
period in the consti- 
|P“ tution of the national 
I'm church, and also, to 
EH] some extent, of the 
■L new opinions, the 
lijl'l controversies, and 
M; s the persecutions out 
ff/ of which they arose, 
'JM or by which they 
jY were accompanied, 
has necessarily been 


givcti in the preceding Chapter, along with the 
general history of the kingdom, ol which it forms, 
for a considerable space ol time, the principal part. 
The task that remains to us here is little more than 
to fill up the outline that has been already drawn 
with a few details illustrative of the alfuiis of the 
church as distinguished from those of the state. 

Throughout the reign of Henry VII., however, 
and the first half of that of his son and successor, 
—that is to say, for rather more than a third of 
the present period,—the ancient Roman faith was 
still both the all hut universal belief of the people, 
and the yet unmodified and omnipotent religion of 
the law. As often happens with institutions in the 
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last, stage of their existence, the power and glory 
of the church of Rome, in England, seemed to blaze 
out to a new and unprecedented height immediately 
before its downfall. It is enough to remark that 
this was the age of Wolsev, the most gorgeous and 
puissant prelate that had arisen since Bechet;— 
indeed, Bechet, with all his ambition, and the 
ascendancy he gained by his wonderful force of 
character, never possessed anything like the large 
and unresisted political power that was long 
wielded by Wolsey. In a darker age the spiritual 
despotism of the priesthood might he more com¬ 
plete than it was ill the end of the fifteenth and the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, when the 
general advance of civilization lmd somewhat 
shaken the empire of ignorance, and the laws had 
perhaps, in certain respects, extended their autho¬ 
rity over the clergy further than in the times of the 
first I’hintagcnets, and the eastern sky was already 
streaked with the dawnings of that new light of 
leliginus opinion which was soon to awaken all 
Christendom ; hut, in England at least, perhaps in 
no period was the church cnthioned on a seat of 
such ample and distinctly recognised temporal au¬ 
thority as it now enjoyed. All the highest and 
most influential offices of the state were still, for 
the most part, in the hands of churchmen : while 
they monopolised, of course, the management of 
ecclesiastical affairs, the civil affairs of the king¬ 
dom weie also, to a large extent, under their con- 
duet and direction ;—they were generally both the 
ministers of the crown at home, and its ambassa¬ 
dors and most trusted agents abroad. This pre¬ 


ference, which they had* formerly demanded and 
struggled lor so obstinately hi their right, was now 
more fully accorded to them on the. more reason¬ 
able ground of their superior qualifications, a 
ground which the ablest and wisest kings—those, 
tiom whom they would have experienced the most 
determined resistance to their pretensions of a mine 
absolute kind—were the readiest to admit. Thus, 
the politic, circumspect, and acquisitive cL,racier 
of Ilenrv VII.—always looking around him for 
whatever he might pick up and have a chance of 
turning to account either in this world or the next 
—made him a favourer both of the church and 
of religion, without being either really religious 
or superstitious* “ As he could see clear, for 
those times, through superstition,” says Baron, 
“ so he would he blinded, now and then, by human 
policy, lfe advanced churchmen ; he was lender 
in the puvilege of sanctuaries, though they did 
him much mischief; he built and endowed many 
religious foundations, besides his memorable hos¬ 
pital of the Savoy ; and yet he, was a great almsgiver 
m secret, which showed that his xxorks in public 
were dedicated rather to God’s ghny than his own.” 
But, in truth; lie probably did not rare much for 
either: glory of any kind was not bis taste: be 
preferred moie security, which he sought to obtain 
here chiefly by money-h3!ii<Uiig, hereafter by ac¬ 
cumulating in like manner a store of what was 
understood to be the current coin of the other 
world. This great king xvas a distinguished up¬ 
holder of the authority of the laws in ordinaly 
cases : to quote again the words of his illustrious 



Hi shy VII. rli'ln eiii-- lu John Isr n>. Abbot of Westminster, the Uooh'of Indenture, or A tenement, specie irift tin: number of Musses, 
Collects, fcc., to be said for the repose of tie- soul of the kings lathei, wife, am! other relations; the provision to be marie for thirteen 
Headsmen, Sic.. From an niumtantioit in tile Hurleinu MS. 1108, the original book so presented, 
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historian, “ho. did much maintain and oountonanro 
his laws ; . . . . justice was well administered in 
his time, save where the king was party; save, 
also, that the council table intermeddled too much 
with maun and tuvm.” Among his other legal 
improvements, Henry attempted at one time “ to 
pare a little,” as Bacon expresses it, “ the privilege 
of clergy, ordaining that clerks convict should he 
burned in the hand, both because they might taste 
of some corporal punishment, and that they might 
carry a hi and of infamy.” But all his known 
favour for, and patronage of, the church, did not 
prevent this innovation from being denounced as a 
daring infringement of the rights of the eccle¬ 
siastical order : “for this good act’s sake,” adds 
Bacon, quaintly, “ the king himself was after 
'.■landed hv Perkin’s proclamation for an execrable 
breaker of the rites of holy church.” So high did 
the clergy still carry the notion of their independ¬ 
ence of the. civil courts. The very circumstances 
of the time that in reality anij in their ultimate 
result tended to bring down the ancient church, 
had the eflcct for the present of raising it to greater 
authority and seeming honour. The unaccustomed 
murmurs of irreverence and opposition with which 
it was assailed afforded a pretext fill’ suffering it to 
exercise its recognised rights with a high hand, 
and even for endowing it with some new powers :— 
the laws against heresy, for instance, were now 
stretched to a degree of severity never before 
known, and the church added to its ancient us- 
sumptionsf that of holding men’s lives in its hands, 
and actually putting to death those of whose opi¬ 
nions it disapproved. An addition of legal autho¬ 
rity or jurisdiction, however, is sometimes very fur 


from being an addition of real strength : m wield¬ 
ing this new weapon in the manner it did, the 
church most probably only helped to hasten ils 
own destruction : the obnoxious opinions could 
not he burned to ashes along with the bodies of 
those who held them : the death of the heietie, on 
the contrary, was often new life to the heresy, and 
it was well avenged for the bloody judgment passed 
on it, by the shape of flame, caught from the llanics 
in which he had been consumed, wherewithal it 
was now gi"cn to it to penetrate the hearts and 
touch the lips of men. These fires of mu.tyrdom 
were more easily lighted than quenched. 

It was in 1444, the ninth year of llcnry VII., 
that the first English female martyr suffered. This 
was a widow named Joan BoughUm, a woman of 
above eighty years of age. “ She was,” says Fox, 
“a disciple of Wyclifle, whom she accounted for u 
saint, and held so fast and firmly eight of his ten 
opinions, that all the doctors of London could not 
turn 'mr from one of them ; and when it was told 
her that she should be burned for her obstinacy 
and false belief, bIiu set nothing by their menacing 
words, hut defied them, for she said she was so 
beloved of God and his holy angels, that she passed 
not for the fire ; and in the midst thereof she cried 
to God to take her soul into his holy hands.” She. 
was burned in Smithfield on the 28th of April ; 
and the night following “ the most part of her 
ashes were had away of such as had a love unto 
the doctrine that she died for.”* Mrs. Boughton 
was mother to the Lady Young, who was also sus¬ 
pected of holding the same opinions, und who after¬ 
wards suffered the same death, in the course of 

• Fox, Acts aud Monuments, p. 671 (edit, of 1570). 
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the next two or three years a few oh! men and 
priests went with like heroism to the stake ; hot in 
general the persons charged with heresy at this 
time, when there was as yet little general excite¬ 
ment to animate and sustain them, shrunk from that 
dreadful death on a mere view of it, and purchased, 
by a recantation, the privilege of satisfying the law 
bv an exposure to the fagots without the fire. 
The venerable historian of our martyrs has some 
curious notices of the fashion <in which this cere¬ 
mony was performed. Oi,i the nth of January, 
1497, “ being Sunday, two men,” he writes, “the 
one called Richard Mdderale and the other James 
Sturdy, hare fagots before the procession of Paul’s, 
and niter stood before the preacher in the time of 
his sermon. And upon the Sunday following stood 
other two men at Paul’s Cross all the sermon time, 
the one garnished with painted and written papers, 
the other having a fagot, on his neck. After that, 
in Lent season, upon Passion Sunday, one Hugh 
Clover hare a fagot before the procession of Paul’s, 
and after, with the fagot, stood before the preacher 
all the sermon—while at Paul’s (truss. And on the 
Sunday next following four men stood, and did 
there open penance at Paul’s, as is aforesaid, in the 
sermon time: many of their hooks were burnt 
before them at. the Cross.”* On other occasions, 
however, the commuted punishment was not so 
entirely formal. In l. r >()(i, at, the same time that 
WilliamTylsworth was burned in Amersham,—his 
only daughter being compelled to set fire to him 
with her own hands,—tins daughter, with her hus¬ 
band, and, according to one account, mine than 
sixty persons besides, all bore fagots, and were 
afterwards not only sent from town to lowu ovei 
the county of Rockingham to do penance with 
certain badges affixed to them, hut were several of 
them burned in the cheek, and otherwise severely 
treated. “ Diveis of them,” says k'o\, “were 
enjoined to hear and wear Ingots at Lincoln the 
space of seven years, some nl one time, some at 
another. In winch number was also'one Ruben 
Runlet, a rich man, who, for Ins profession’s sake, 
was put out of his farm and goods, and was con¬ 
demned to he kept in the monastery of Ashridge, 
where he wore on his right sleeve a square piece 
of cloth the spare of seven years together.”-) The 
maimer in which the burning in the check was 
performed is thus described:— 111 'jTheir neck*; were 
tied fast to a post, or stay with towels, and their 
hands hidden that they might not stir, and so the 
iron being hot was put to their cheeks, and thus 
bare they the prints and marks oi the Lord Jesus 
about them.” 

These barbarities were likely to have any effect 
rather than that of attaching the people to the 
church, and moving them to a horror of the new 
opinions. The horror excited would he rather 
against those who indicted than those who endured 
the revolting punishment. The circumstances of 
some of the other executions, as well as those of the 

* Fox, Acts and Monuments/ 671 
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women, old and young, -weic well calculated to 
touch the more generous feelings of the spectators, 
and of all who might hear the slorv. Among others 
who suil’cm! in this leign was one Laurence Ghost, 
“ who was bin nod m Salisbury for the matter of 
the Sacrament, lie was of a eoincly and tall per¬ 
sonage, and otherwise, as appeared), not nidi tended, 
for the which the. bishop and the close (that «, 1 lie 
canons) were the more loth to burn him, hut kept, 
him in prison the spare of two years. This Lau¬ 
rence had a wife and seven children. Wherefore, 
they thinking to expugn and persuade his mind by 
stirring of his fatherly affection toward his chil¬ 
dren, when the time came which they appointed 
for his burning, as he was at the stake they brought 
before him his wife and his foresaid seven chil¬ 
dren. At the sight whereof, although nature is 
commonly wont to work in other, yet m him reli¬ 
gion, overcoming nature, made his constancy to 
remain immoveable ; in such sort, as when bis 
wife began to exhort and desire him to favour 
biinself, lie again desired her to be content, and 
not to be a block to bis Wav, for be was in a good 
course, running toward the mark of Lis salvation ; 
and so, fire being put to him, he finished his life, 
renouncing not onlv wile and children, hut. also 
himself, to follow Christ. As lie was in burning, 
one of the bishop’s men lITrew- a firebrand at. his 
face ; whereat the brother of Laurence, standing 
by, ran at him with his dagger, and would have 
slain him had he not been otherwise staid.’”' 

Some notion of the peculiar opinions which were 
commonly held by the English heretics of this age 
may he catheied liom the charges against some of 
1 hose appiehcndi d and examined by John Arundel, 
Utsliup ol Litchfield mid Coventry, fiom 1490 to 
I hOL!, as iccoidcd ni the logisU'is of that diocese. 
They were for the most part the same with the 
leading doctrines soon alter pi'oclaimcd bv Lull er 
and the. other Protestant i etui nun s, embracing a 
denial of the qieiit ol good winks, of the warrant- 
nlih'iiesK o( I he wnislup of images, of the efficacy 
of penance and pilgrimage, of the duty of praying 
to the saints or the Vngin, of the claims of the 
pope as successor of St. lVlcr, of purgatory, and of 
tin- transformation of the bread and wine m the 
sacrament. 1 n some eases, however, we find, as 
might, he expected, the contempt for the old belief 
breaking out with a*curious acerbity or irreverence 
of expression in the enunciation of the new. Thus, 
John Blomstoue is charged, among other things, 
with having said “that there, was as much viitue 
in an herb as ill the image of the Virgin Mary,” 
and “ that it was foolishness to go on pileriinago 
to the image of our Lady of Doncaster, Walsmg- 
1mm, or of the Tower of the city of Coventry ; for a 
man might as well worship the blessed Virgin by 
the fireside in the kitchen as in the foresaid places, 
and as well when he sceth his mother or sister as 
in visiting the images, because they he no more 
but dead stocks and stones.” There were of course 
varieties of faith, or wput of faith, among the dis- 
• Fox, Acts ami Mouuiucuta, j>- 711. 
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scoters from the church ; some went farther than 
others ; and Blomstone seems to have slopped at 
the rejection of image-worship, without advancing 
so far as to question the worshipping of the Vir¬ 
gin. Another Coventry heretic, Richard Hugh am, 
is accused of having said “that if the image of (Jin- 
Lady of Tower were put into the liic, it would 
make a good fire.” Another, John FalUcs, “ was 
accused to he a very heretic because lie did affirm 
that it was a foolish thing to oiler to the image of 
Our Lady, saving—‘ Iler head shall he hoar or 
(ere) 1 oiler to her that is but a block : if it could 
speak to me, I would give it an halfpennyworth of 
ale.’ ” 

The internal history of the established church in 
the period immediately preceding the downfall of 
the ancient religion is marked by few events re¬ 
quiring to he here detailed. The successive arch¬ 
bishops of Canterbury during the reign of Henry 
VII. were, Cardinal Boureluer, whose long primacy 
of thirty-two years terminated m 148(1 ; John Min¬ 
ton, the active and useful friend of Henry bcfoic 
he came to the crown, whft was also invested with 
a cardinal's hat, and who survived till 1502; 
Henry Deane, who was archbishop only for a few 
months; and, lastly, William Win ham, whose 
translation from London appears not to have taken 
place till towards the-clime of the year 1501, none 
than two years after the death of Deane.* The 
admonitory murmur of the coming storm of Refor¬ 
mation now made itself heard, among other ways, 
in the louder popular outcry that arose against the 
dissolute lives of many of the clergy; and the 
church authorities were led to make some ellbrts 
both to put down the outcry and to correct the evil. 
At a synod or council of the province of Canter¬ 
bury, held in St. Paul’s in February, 1487, com¬ 
plaints having been made that the preachers of the 
order of St. John of Jerusalem were accustomed in 
their sermons at Paul's Cross to inveigh against 
their secular brethren in the hearing of the laity,— 
who, it was affirmed, all hated tiie clergy, and 
delighted to hear their vices exposed,—the Prior 
of St. John was, on the one hand, directed to pre- 
\V l nt this great abuse for the future, and, on the 
other, a severe reprimand was administered to 
certain of the London clergy, who were accused of 
not only spending their whole time in taverns and 
alehouses, hut even imitating" (he laity in their 
dress, and allowing their hair to grow long, so as 
to conceal their tonsure. The censure of the con¬ 
vocation was followed by a pastoral letter of the 
primate, in which the clergy were solemnly charged 
not to wear liripoops, or hoods, of silk, nor gowns 
open in front, nor embroidered girdles, nor dai/- 
yrrs, and to keep their hair always so short that 
everybody might see their ears.f A few words 
were added in recommendation of residence; but 
the burthen of the exhortation was spent upon 
these matters of mere show and profession,—not 
perhaps unwisely, in a worldly sense, for it is 

* Nicholas, Synopsis efi Peerage, p. 820. 
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certain that no other kind of irregularity in its 
members could have more surely undermined the 
church establishment, or more alarmingly indicated 
the loosening and crumbling of the cement that 
held it together, than their showing themselves 
indifferent about ot ashamed of even the formal 
distinctions that separated them from the laity and 
held them out visibly to all men as a peculiar 
class. A privileged order m a state, if based upon 
any broad foundation of natural or legal authority, 
will long resist the external pressure of feelings or 
opinions adverse to Us existence; its moment, of 
real danger is arrived when the new ideas have 
become fashionable among its members themselves, 
and tliev have, from whatever motive, turned re¬ 
creants to their own cause. Considerable alarm, 
however, was also excited at this time in the heads 
of the church bv either the actual increase of im- 
moralitv among the elergv, or the sharper eyes 
and more earnest inquisition with which the people 
now began to look into what had long existed, 
although it had not usually drawn any inconvenient 
attention. The monks, or regular elergv, weic to 
the full as much as their secular brethren, the 
parish priests, the objects of this popular outcry. 
A hull was issued bv Rope Innocent V111. in 
1490, in which 1 i is holiness, after setting lorth 
apparently without, anv doubt of ils truth—the 
information he had lecciud icspecting the rcpio- 
bate lives led by all the English monastic orders, 
directed Archbishop Morton to admonish the heads 
of all the convents m Ins province to reform them¬ 
selves and those under them, and gave him au¬ 
thority, if his admonitions were neglected. In 
proceed to more decided measures. The dissolute¬ 
ness in question was of course spoken of as of 
recent growth ; and it is probable that, in the secu¬ 
rity produced by long use and wont, it had come to 
heat least, less cautiously concealed than in earlier 
times. The increase of the wealth of the monastic 
establishments, too, and, above all, the spread 
among the clergy of the liberal notions that have 
just been noticed, by which they were led to affect 
in everything the ways of people living in the 
world, would no doubt operate, to relax the rigour 
of their ancient manners, and in many cases, pro¬ 
bably, to replace that primitive austerity by some¬ 
thing of a very opposite description. In conse¬ 
quence of the papal edict Morton appears to have 
sent letters to the. superiors of all the religious 
houses in his province, of which one that has been 
preserved, addressed to the Abbot of St. Albans, 
describes the monks of that abbey as notoriously 
guilty, not only of libertinism in all its forms, but 
of almost, every other kind of enormity. The 
abbot individually is reproached with having filled 
two neighbouring nunneries, over which lie pre¬ 
tended to have a jurisdiction, with women of 
infamous character, after having turned out their 
proper inmates; and he and his monks, besides 
openly keeping concubines, are accused of being 
in the habit of frequenting these convenient esta¬ 
blishments in the most shameless manner. Some 
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of the women and their particular gallants arc 
mentioned by name. Nor is even such profligacy 
as tins the darkest of the imputations which the 
primate brings against these monks of St. Albans, 
and in regard to which lie states they had been 
repeatedly before admonished to no purpose. In 
addition to their general dissoluteness, also, they 
arc charged with simony, usury, waste of the pos¬ 
sessions of the monastery, and actual spoliation 
committed in cutting down wo'ods, in appropriating 
the plate and other valuable ornaments of the 
church, and in picking the jewels out of the verv 
shrine of their patron saint * There mav possibly 
lie some over-colouring in ibis remarkable picture, 
but it is impossible to believe that the archbishop 
would have wiilten in such tenns without having 
good grounds for the general correctness, of Ins 
representation; and although it is not to he pre¬ 
sumed that all the religious houses throughout the 
kingdom, especially those whose scanty revenues 
precluded them from any very luxurious wav of 
life, had arrived at the same height of corruption 
with the wealthy abbey of St. Alban’s, there can he 
no doubt that it was far from being the only 
English monastery in which a great relaxation of 
morals now prevailed. 

There is no reason to suppose that either papal 
or episcopal admonitions pioduced any amend¬ 
ment of this state of things during the reign of 
Henry VII., or so long as the ancient church 
lasted. The date of the. accession of Henry VIII. 
was marked in the history of the church bv the 
termination of a tierce coniroversy, winch had long 
raged between two great bodies of ecclesiastics, on 
a very delicate point, of doctrine. The Franciscans, 
or (irev friars, maintained that the Virgin Mary 
had been conceived and born wholly without 
original sin ; their rivals, the Dominicans, or 
Black Friars, on the contrary, held that she had 
been conceived in the same manner with every 
other child of Adam, although they admitted that 
while still in her mother’s womb she had been 
sanctified and cleansed front all original sin, in the 
same manner as, they said, John the Baptist and 
certain oilier privileged persons bad oeen. “This 
frivolous question,” says old Fox, “ kindling and 
gendering betwixt these two sects of friars, brast 
out in such a flame of parts and sides taking, tlmt 
it occupied the heads and wits, schools awl.uni¬ 
versities, almost, through the, whole church, some 
holding one part with Scot us, some the other part 
with Thomas Aquinas. The Minorites (another 
name for the Franciscans), holding with Seotus 
their master, disputed and concluded that she was 
conceived without all spot or note of original sin, 
and thereupon caused the feast and service of the 
Conception of St. Mary the Virgin to he celebrated 
and solemnized in the church. Contrary, the Do¬ 
minic Friars, taking side with Aquinas, preached 
that it was heresy to affirm that the Blessed Virgin 
was conceived without the guilt of original sin, 
and that they which did celebrate the feast of her 
• Wilkins, Concilia. 


conception, or said any masses thereof, did sin 
grievously and mortally.” Pope Sixtus IV., in 
1 nt), bad indeed settled the point, as far as an apo¬ 
stolic decree could do it, by declaring in favour of 
the Franciscan opinion, and commanding the Feast 
of the Conception to be solemnly observed by the 
church ill all lime coming; hut this authoritative 
determination had been far from either convincing 
or silencing the Dominicans and their partisans. 
Another bull was therefore issued hv the same 
pope in 14S.1, by which the denial if the immacu¬ 
late concept ion was condemned as heresy and 
made punishable with the pains of excommunica¬ 
tion. This made, it necessary for the Dominicans 
to proceed with caution, but, as may be supposed, 
it had not the effect of making them feel that they 
were in the wrong, even although the people, 
frightened hv the sounds of heresy and anathema, 
had now for the most pari sided with llieir adver¬ 
saries. “The Dominic Friars,” continues Fox, 
“with authority oppressed, were driven to two in¬ 
conveniences: the one was; to keep silence; the 
other was, to give place to their adversaries the 
Franciscans. Albeit, where the mouth durst not 
speak vet the heart, would work ; and though the 
tongue were tied, yet their goodwill was ready by 
all means possible to maintain llieir quarrel and 
their estimation.” A hold stratagem, however, 
upon which they at last ventured with the view of 
regaining tin ir lost reputation, had a very unfor¬ 
tunate termination for its contrivers. In the year 
1509, at Berne ill Switzerland, if we are to believe 
the martvrologist and his Protestant authorities, 
“certain of the Dominies, thinking by subtile 
sleight to work in the people's heads that which 
they durst not achieve with open preaching, devised 
a certain image of the Virgin, so artificially 
wrought, that the friars, by privy gins, made it, to 
stir and to make gestures, to lament, to complain, 
to weep, to groan, and to give answers to them 
that asked, insomuch that the people therewith 
were brought m a maivellous persuasion.” From 
other accounts it appears that one of the friars had 
previously pretended that the Virgin had appeared 
to him in a vision, and effer giving him a red 
host, consecrated with the blood of Christ, bad 
directed him to go to the senators of Berne and 
declare to them, as, from her own month, that she 
had really been conceived in sm, like every other 
human being, “ and that the Franciscan friais 
were not to he credited nor suffered in the city, 
which wore not yet reformed from the erroneous 
opinion of her conception.” The magistrates and 
the people were furthermore directed hv this friar 
to repair to the image, and there to do their wor¬ 
ship and make their oblations. “ This feigned 
device,” proceeds the story, “ was not so soon 
forged by the friars, but it was as soon believed of 
the people ; so that a great while the led-coloured 
host was taken undoubtedly for tlie line body and 
blood of Christ, and certain coloured diops thereof 
sent abroad to divers noble personages and estates 
for a great rclique, and that not without great 
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recoin pence. Thus ilie Ueceived people in great 
number cnme flocking to the image, awl to the 
red host and coloured blood, with manifold gifts 
and oblations. In brief, the Dominic friars so had 
wrought the matter, and had so swept all the fat to 
their own beards, from the order of the Francis¬ 
cans, that all the alms came to their box. The 
Franciscans, seeing their estimation to decay, and 
their kitchen to wax cold, and their paunches to be 
pinched, not able to abide that contumely, and. 
being not igmgaut or unacquainted with such 
counterfeited doings (for, as the proverb sayeth, 
1 It is ill halting before a cripple’), eftsoons espied 
their crafty juggling, and detected their fraudulent 
miracles.” On this four of the Dominicans, who 
had been the chief managers of the business, the 
provincial of the order being one, were appre¬ 
hended and delivered over to the flames.* 

Exposures such as this could not take place 
without injuring the clergy generally in the po¬ 
pular estimation, and telling almost us much 
against the detectors as the detected, for it would 
scarcely be believed that what the Dominicans had 
been found out in, the Franciscans were incapable 
of. The fair inference was that the members of the 
one order were probably as great rogues as those of 
the other. But besides the.-e scandalous rivalries 
and quarrels among "themselves, the clergy were 
imprudent or unfortunate enough about this time 
to get involved in some other contests, both with 
the civil authorities and with public opinion and 
the spirit of the age, out of which they did not 
conic without still further damage to their reputa¬ 
tions and their interests. Ever since the abroga¬ 
tion of the constitutions of Clarendon in the latter 
part of the reign of Henry Il.,t the old clerical 
claim of immunity from the jurisdiction of the 
civil courts had been considered as settled in 
favour of ecclesiastical persons, notwithstanding 
several attempts that had been made bv the crown 
from time to time to repel an encroachment which 
was probably regarded with greater aversion as a 
usurpation on the royal prerogative than as a 
mischievous interference with the (Jue course of 
laV. But in the )at,t,y respect it was deservedly 
the subject of great and universal complaint ; 
“for,” as Burnet remarks, “it was ordinary for 
persons, after the greatest .crimes, to get into 
orders; and then not only what,was past must be 
forgiven them, but they were not to be questioned 
for any crime after holy orders given till they were 
first degraded ; and till that was done, they were 
the bishop’s prisoners.” In fact, the difficulties 
which were thus interposed in the way of the con¬ 
viction and punishment of ecclesiastical persons 
were such, as to enable them, to a great extent, to 
commit crimes of all sorts, either with complete 
impunity or without incurring the risk of any 
penalty at all adequate to the offence. In 1487, 
the fourth year of Henry-VII., a statute had been 
passed enacting that, “ whereas upon trust of the 
privilege of the church, divers persons lettered 
• Fox, p.73h t Sec ante, 1.657. 
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have been the more hold to commit murder, 
rape, robbery, theft, and all other mischievous 
deeds, because they have been continually ad¬ 
mitted to the benefit of the clergy as oft us they 
did offend in any of the premises,”—a startling 
enough exposition, it must be admitted, of the 
state to which things had been brought,—for 
the future, to persons not actually in holy orders, 
clergy should he allowed but once, and those 
convicted of murdet should be marked with an 
M upon the brawn of 'the left thumb, and those 
convicted of any other felony with a T.* In this 
state the law remained till the fourth year of 
Henry VIII., when a bill was brought into parlia¬ 
ment, carrying out the principle of the late act so 
far as to ordain that the benefit of clergy should 
he wholly denied to all murderers and robbers. 
“ But though this seemed a very just law,” sitvs 
Burnet, “ yet, to make it pass through the House 
of Lords they added two provisions to it; the one, 
for excepting all such as wc.ic within the liolv orders 
of bishop, priest, or deacon ; the other, that the 
net should only be in force till the next, parliament. 
With these provisoes it was unanimously assented 
to by the Lords oil the 2(>th of January, 15IB, 
and being agreed to by the Commons, the royal 
assent made it a law ; pursuant to which many 
murderers and felons were denied their clergy, and 
the law passed on them to the great satisfaction of 
the whole nation.” Neither the general popularity 
of the new statute, however, nor its manifest equity 
and reasonableness sufficed to mitigate the aver¬ 
sion with which it was regarded by the clergy; 
they saw in it only an encroachment upon the 
privileges of holy church, to which no consider¬ 
ation should induce them to submit. It was an 
injury and an insult neither to be endured nor 
forgiven. Accordingly, not satisfied with prevent¬ 
ing the renewal of the. act at the. expiration of the 
short term to which their influence had cmlsed it 
in the first instance to he limited, they set them¬ 
selves to fix suck a mark of reprobation upon it as 
should, they hoped, put down any similar attempt 
for ever after. Among its denouncers the Abbot 
of Winchelcmnb, in Gloucestershire, made himself 
especially conspicuous for his boldness and vio¬ 
lence ; in a sermon at Paul's Cross preached dur¬ 
ing the session of parliament which met in No¬ 
vember, 1515, thus zealot characterised the act as 
contrary not only to the franchises of the church 
but to the laws of God, and affirmed that all who 
had assented to it, as well spiritual as temporal 
persons, had, by so doing, subjected themselves to 
ecclesiastical censure. Having thus taken his 
ground he followed lip Iris sermon by the publica¬ 
tion of a book, in which he boldly argued that all 
clerks, whether of the higher or lower degrees, 
were sacred personages, awl exempted from all 

* Burnet incorrectly represents this act ah ordaining that the 
clergy, tu> well as others convicted of felony, should be burned in the 
hand, a mistake which has been noticed by Barrington (pbserv. mi 
Statutes, p. 349); who adds, “ The Bishop is, however, generally 
very accurate with regard to points of law; nud it is not improbable 
that his history was revised bv his great palion, Sir Ilarbottlu brim¬ 
stone, who was Master of the Kails.'* * 



punishment by the secular courts, whatever crimes 
they might commit. This frank avowal brought 
matters to a crisis. All the temporal lords as¬ 
sembled in the parliament, with the concurrence of 
the Commons, having addressed the king, humbly 
requesting him to suppress the growing insolence 
of the clergy, Henry resolved to have the question 
debated before himself, assisted by the judges and 
those of his privy councillors or ministers who 
were not churchmen. The discussion was con¬ 
ducted by the Abbot of Wyichelcomb, as champion 
for the clergy, and by Dr. Henry Standish, guar¬ 
dian of the Mendicant Friars in London, and 
chief of the king’s spiritual council (afterwards 
Bishop of St. Asaph), as defender of the claims of 
tlie civil courts. A summary of the reasoning on 
both sides is given by Burnet, which it is un¬ 
necessary to transfer to these, pages ; it is sufficient 
to stale that both parties, instead of being con¬ 
vinced or shaken bv what was objected to them, 
were only thereby, as usually happens, the more 
continued in their former opinions. The laity who 
weie present, however, according to Burnet, went 
a wav generally satisfied that the abbot had fairly 
lost, the day, and upon this the bishops were moved 
to order him to Tenoutiee his doctrines and recant 
Ins sermon at Paul’s Cross. But tins they flatly 
refused to do, declaring, on the contrary, that they 
considered themselves hound to maintain the 
opinion of the abbot in every point of it. The 
ail'uir was now brought before both the parliament 
and the convocation, and occasioned, as it, is stated 
in the entry in the Journals, the most alarming con¬ 
tentions between the secular power and the church. 
And now a circumstance happened which still 
more embroiled the fray, and threw heat, and 
bitterness into it greater than ever. In the pre¬ 
ceding year, 1,51-4, a citizen of London, named 
Richard Hunne, a merchant tailor, had fallen into 
a dispute with the parson of a country parish in 
Middlesex, about a gift of a hearing-sheet, which 
the clergyman demanded as it mortuary, in con¬ 
sequence of an infant child of Humic’s having 
died in his parish, v here it had Item sent to he 
nursed. Hunne made some objection to the 
legality of the demand, hut it is probable that he 
was secretly inclined to the new doctrines in re¬ 
ligion, and that this was the true cause of his 
refusal. Being sued in the spiritual court by the 
parson, by the advice of his council hotoimfuita 
writ of prenmnirc against Ids pursuer for bringing 
the king’s subjects before a foreign jurisdiction, the 
spiritual court, silting under the authority of the 
pope.’s legate. This daring procedure of the lam- 
don citizen threw the clergy into a fury of indigna¬ 
tion, and, us the most effectual way of crushing 
him, recourse was had to the terrible charge of 
heresy, upon which Hunne accordingly was ap¬ 
prehended and consigned to close imprisonment in 
the Lollards’ Tower at St. Paul’s. After a short 
time, being brought before Fitzjames hishop of 
London, at his manor of Fulham, he was there 
interrogated respecting certain articles alleged 


against him, which imputed to him, in substance, 
that he had denied the obligation of paying tithes, 
—that he had read and spoken generally against 
bishops and priests, and in favour of heretics,— 
and, lastly, that he had “ in his keeping divers 
English books prohibited and damned by the. law, 
as the Apocalypse in English, epistles and gospels 
in English, Wycliflc’s damnable works, and other 
books containing infinite errors, in the which he 
hath been long time accustomed to read, teach, and 
study daily.”* It, appears that Hunne. was 
frightened into a qualified admission of the truth 
of these charges ; lie confessed that although lie 
bad not said exactly what was asserted, yet lie bad 
“ unadvisedly spoken words somewhat sounding 
to the same ; tor the which,” he added, in the 
acknowledgment written and signed with his own 
hand, “ 1 am sorry, and ask God merry, and 
submit me unto my Lord’s charitable and favour¬ 
able correction.”f He ought, upon this, iiceording- 
ing to the usual course, to have, been enjoined 
penance and set at liberty ; but, as lie still per¬ 
sisted m his suit against the parson, be was the 
same day sent back to bis prison, where, two days 
after, namely, on the 4th of December, he was 
found suspended from a hook in the ceiling, and 
dead. The persons in charge of the prison gave 
out that he had hanged•hiipsclf; hut a coroner’s 
inquest came to a different conclusion. According to 
the account in Burnet, when the jury came to in¬ 
spect the dead body, ‘‘ they found him hanging so 
loose, and in a silk girdle, that they clearly per¬ 
ceived he was killed ; they also found ins neck 
bad been broken, as they judged, with an iron 
chain, for the skin was all fretted and rut; they 
saw some stteams of blood about bis body, besides 
sevcial other evidences, which made it clear lie 
had tint murdered himself; whereupon they did 
acquit the dead body, and laid the murder on ihe 
officers that had the charge of that prison; and, 
by other proofs, they found the bishop’s sunnier{ 
and the bell-ringer guilty of it; and, by the depo¬ 
sition of the sunnier himself, it did appear that 
the chancellor, and be, and the bell-ringer, did 
murder him, ..nil then hang him tip.”§ It may 
be suspected that the excli-d feelings and strong 
prejudices of the coroner’s jury bad perhaps as 
much share as the weight of circumstantial evi¬ 
dence in winning •them to the belief of this not 
very probable story ; but, be that as it nmv, the 
violence and indecency shown on the other side 
were fully equal to any they can be thought to 

• Fox, |> 7S7. 

4 Fox will have it that “ thin answer tonclletli of forging and«iafl\ 
parking,' anil lh.it the rest «*1 the stmy makes it improbable that it 
ically proceeded tiom the prisoner. Hut this judgment seems to he 
dictated Ly strong prejudice. Unmet intimates no doubt us to the 
siuihciilirit) oi ihe confession. 

t Or Butnnioucv, the officer employed to rite parlies Indore the 
ecclesiastical courts, more commonly called Ihe appiintor. 

§ See the depositions of the witnesses and the veidiet at length, in 
Fox,740, Stc. The record, liowevei, as Unite gi\en, does not bear 
out the statement of Burnet, as to the confession ot the simmer, w ho 
is represented as obstinately deny nig that lie had any hand in the 
matter. But a letter from the ilishup ol London to (.'animal Wol* 
sey, protesting his innocence, and soliciting the c.udinar* interlei- 
enceund piolection, states that his chautelloi was charged with the 
death of Hunne" upon the only accusation ot Charles Joseph (the 
sunnier), made by pain and durance ”— For, p. J-U. 
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hive ehspliycd While (lie inepiest was still going 
on the Bi'-lioji of London niul lus da.v 1 ( uui u 
now pioeess ot heresy tn/auisl llunnt 1 (had Inti//, 
“ mindii g r ,” s iys Fox, Mivsmi sul tilt '-In w of 
juslici to stop the mouths of the people,” olid 
“ supposing, most like, th it, if the p nty wete one e 
eonehnined of hutsy, the imjtu st duist not then 
lmt imel lnni ufliilte of his own de eth, mil <-0 
clem 1 > aeepiit them fiom nil the foinur suspicion 
ol privy mtuele 1 ” The now ch erges ,dh u el a., 1111st 
Ilunne wen eompin-eel 111 thiitun ailielis, the 
m itter of wlneb w is colketeel from the file login 01 
pie luce hv Wyehfh to the 1 n n lish Biblit, that heel 
lien louiiel 111 Ins ])oss(ssion Tin 011 1 v evidence 
of the 111 in’s guilt, inelee el, w is the f u t 1 f his pos 
se sMim ol the he 1 k , but, upon th it, he, 01 lithe r 
his ele eel bode, was condemned of heres\ 1 >\ sen¬ 
te iioe ot the Bishop ol London, issisfeel hv the 
Bishops of Duihetn anil Lincoln, end In 111 my 
doe tort, of eh\ lmtv mid the e 111011 lew, and the 
stiisedess e ire ese w ts iiefu illv, on the 20 th of lie - 
e t liihe r, committed to the fl 11110s in ‘snnthfii Id 
This piu e of 1 ) ubarit\, I11 wevei, shocked 11 ste id 
of over iwim> the public sentiment—“ so th it iltei 
th it <1 tv,” act online; to Borne t, “ the 1 itv of Lem 
ilon w is litvei well idke ted to the l’e ]iish e lu.,v, 
hid indined to foil w an\both who sp ( ke a., mist 
them, and cveiy one lvokeel on it is e 1 iti-e ol 
common eeimern ” 'J he iff in now tune he ft re 
the p 11I1 tun nt, mil a hill wine h h id 01 minded 111 
the Commons, w is p wsed, lcstom g to llmuu’s 
1 hildre 11 the (piods of the ir f it lie 1, w hull li id been 
fulfilled by his 1 e lie le Uon * 'Jins, Imvv evil, elid 
not put an 1 ml to tin contest W lieu the Bi-hop 
of London’s chuieeJlir end simmer had been 
eh iimcl on the finding of the e011 ner’s pin ts 
both piieu i]i ils 111 the minder, the e involution, in 
the hope probably ol th twin" oil dte ntum to 1110- 
thn p irt of the. 1 ise, idled he lore them J)i 
St uiehsh, who hid is erled the claims ol the end 
power in tin dilute he lore the 1 mg, anil put lmn 
upon his elcfe nee hrwhithe lend s 1 tl on that oc¬ 
casion It was pie tend e el, indeed, when he com¬ 
plained lo the knur, th it lie w is not to he ejues- 
tionedfor my thing he heel spiketi ns the knur’s 
sj >11 it u 1] (mined, hut foi ee.it 1111 le e lures lie h id 
it id it St Pauls and elsewhere, which appeel to 
hive been to the same (fleet, or of the bulletin 
elenev, with whit he hid s<id in the toy tl pie 
'line, and 111 appe el w is m nil *0 the const ie nee 
of Hum, tbit he would not mterposi to shield 
the ekhiiipieiit from pistm, as he regarded his 
(monition oerh, and would himself escape the 
cuisnie s of h 1 \ ehureh 1 fenrv’s he ulstroim md 
di spotic chnniclci h id se neelv yet begun to eleve- 
loji itself, his priele is a true son of flu ehureh lnd 
leeeived no cheek limn coming into eollision with 
any of his othu si liish and ovtrmasteting passions 
when the eon vocation, thcrefem, asMikel him 111 
this manner on the one hand, and the paih unent 
on the othu likewise addiessed him “ to maintain 

* Fox Mates tint the b ud ^ ols ram to the sum of loOO/ stu 
lui{, bt ults liihjl tt milttluij \>tl® 


thetempord jurisdiction, aceoteling to Ins corona¬ 
tion eiilh, and to protect Stanchsli fiom the malice 
of Ins enemies,” he was thrown, as Burnet tells 
us, into trie et ]icipk\ity So, to free his conse lenec, 
hceommuideel all the judgeb, and the memheis 
both oi his temporal and hit, spiritual councils, 
together with certain persons from both houses ot 
puhament, to meet at Blackfrinrs, and to hear the 
m itte r argue d This was done accordingly, and 
the ehscu-siem was terminated by the un inimcms 
dcclarition of the ]uelges, that all those of the 1011 - 
voeition who lnd awarded the citation agmist 
St uiehsh lnd 111 edc themselves luelile to a pie mu 
line Soon liter, the whole laxly of the 1 irels 
spiritud <nnl temporal, with all the judges end 
the 1 ni_’s t omit ll, md in my me mhi rs dsn of tin 
II him i 1 ( ominous, h iviug he cn e died he foie the 
kn s tt B tv ird s C 1 tie ( mini el W < 1 1 v, 111 the 

mine e f the <kr_y, liitnil ly Lejr-e<1 th it the mallei 

should he re ft 11 cel to the lunl decision of the pope 
it Borne To this nepiut, hovvivu, lie ntv, die 1 
having liste n< d to 1 lew wirels I 10111 I iimu, the 
le id e liu I pistiii, mule mswei, with nine h '-pn it, 
“ By the pe inns ion < 1111 ' oidm met ot (mel, we ue 

kin, if 1 11 J md , .end the kings of 1 ngluid in 

tines]) tst li d never in\ ■- 11 ] ie not, hut (ud only 
Ihuif 1 e, know von well tint we will muni 1111 
tl 1 11 Jit of our now li, md 1 f our te nip 1 d pun 
die 1 1011 , as well 111 fins s in ill othu po uts, in is 
imple 1 m inner is any el our juimenilois h ivc 
dene he Ion 1111 time duel is foi van dienes, 
we ire well issuied tint von ol the s| mindly go 
1 \ 1 r 1 ssl\ n 1111 st the words of divus of them, is 
h th been allowed you hv some id 0111 eouueil, 
md vou interpret your eltiri.es at your pie isure , 
1ml we will not acree to them, mine th m our pin 
.uiitois hive done in former times” liu re¬ 
newed s ( ,lic it ltnms of the Arehbishop of ( nitc 1 - 
limy, tint the m ittei nn_,ht nt It c-t he respited till 

I tommunu A 1011 could la Inel with the court of 
Rome hid nocfhetin moving tin king fiom his 

II solution , and Dr Ilorstv, the Bishop of L 111 
elon selniieclloi, against whom w limit wen out, 
011 the finding of the imple st, ioihslinl as one ol 
the niimlerub of Ilunne, seeme d to he left to his 
fate At this point, howevu, the elergv, 01 pu¬ 
li ips both parties, - iw fit to make aelvane e s tow aids 
in te cemimnd ition it w is agreed tint Horsey 
should sun elide 1 to take histnd, that lit should 
ue t stand upon his lie m ht of clergy, hut plead not 
guilty, and that, sUi-hul with this confession, 
the attorney-gtneril should admit the plea, and 
the prisemu ht diselnrged This form was gone 
lluouji, mil Horsey immediately left London, 
where, it is suel, he never again showed Ins fate 
I)t Stmdish, however, was also, by the king’s 
command, dismissed from his pi item the c 0111 1 
of convocation, so that the issue of the business by 
no means went altogether a 0 ninst the cleigy 
But, besides the augmented popular odium to 
which they were exposed, from the strong sus¬ 
picion that was entertained that Hunne had been 
murdered, a he ivy blow had been undoubtedly 
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dealt at their favourite pretension of exemption 
from the jurisdiction of the civil courts in criminal 
cases. The citizens of London, according to Hor¬ 
net, were not at all satisfied with the proceedings 
in the Court of King’s Bench, though we may 
doubt if more substantial justice would have been 
done had the case of Horsey come before a jury, 
there being probably a good deal of truth in Eitz- 
james’s representation in his letter to Wolsey, in 
which he told the cardinal he'felt assured that if 
his chancellor should he r.ied by any twelve men 
in London, they weie so maliciously set in favour 
of heresy, that they would east and condemn any 
eleik, though he were, as innocent as Abel. At 
any rale, it will be generally admitted that 1 lie 
popular opinion was riglil which ascribed to llenrv, 
throughout his conduct in this affair, much less of 
an anxiety about the interests of justice than about 
the maintenance of his own prerogative. “This,” 
observes Burnet, in winding up his narrative, 
“ was the only thing in the. first eighteen years of 
the king’s reign that seemed to lessen the great¬ 
ness of the clergy, but in all other matters lie was 
a most faithful son of the see of Rome.” 

In the unsettled and wavering state of men’s 
minds, at this time, upon the subject, of religion, or 
rather with the strong tendencies that weie every 
where at work loosening the bonds that held them 
to their hereditary faith, the part taken by any 
king, and o-poeially by a king of Henry’s temper, 
could not fail to act with powerful effect either in 
steadying for a space the tremulous mass of the 
popular thought and feeling, or m swaying it. in 
the direction of Ins own passions and eonviclious. 
Vet the planet that so far ruled the tides of this 
gieal moral ocean was for many yeais undoubtedly 
mllticnccd to a great extent m its own movements 
bv another inure lordly spiiit, that drew it along, 
perhaps without suffering it to feel its bondage, hut 
not on"that account with the less potent continl. 
For nearly the whole of the first half of Henry’s 
reign the real king of England vas his minister 
Woljey, a man whose greatness was linked to the 
ascendancy of the ancient church. The story of 
the magnificent cardinal lias necessarily been told 
in the preceding chapter, along with the national 
transactions of which he was so long the manager 
and diieelor ; we shall here, therefore, only reca¬ 
pitulate the chronology ofhis rap'd rise, hi* limg 
tenure of the highest place, and Ins fall, still more 
sudden than his rise, and more, terrible from the 
height to which he had ascended, and the pro¬ 
tracted splendour of that blaze of power from 
which he was in an instant withdrawn. Thomas 
Wolsey, horn the, son of a butcher of Ipswich, had 
already been employed at court, when about the 
year 1512 , being now in the forty-fust year of his 
ago, he attracted the. especial favour of Henry 
VIII., and immediately began to mount that ladder 
of promotion which speedily removed him beyond 
the reach and ken of all other aspirants. Having 
been previously admitted into the privy council, 
in October, 15 i 3 , he was made Bishop of Tournay; 

von. ii. 


in February, 1514 , Bishop of Lincoln ; in August, 
the same year, Archbishop of York ; in 1515 the 
pope made him a cardinal; in 151 (i, having been pre¬ 
viously the King’s Almoner, he became Lord High 
Chancellor of England ; in 1 51 S he icrcived from 
the pope the high appointment of Legate it latere; 
the same year the bishopric of Hath and Wells 
was given him to hold in rtmim-iulnm along with 
liis archbishopric; the abbacy of St. Allan V was 
added in 1521 ; in 152.4 lie exchanged Hath and 
Wells for the richer see of Durham; in 152 !) he 
gave up Durham, and receiv'd Winchcsfci in ex¬ 
change. In addition to all this, lie enjoyed pen¬ 
sions from the. King of France, from the emperor, 
from the pope, and other foreign princes; and he 
is further allirmed to have fully doubled his reve¬ 
nues bv the mere sale of ecclesiastical benefices, 
all of which belonging to the crown throughout 
the kingdom were left by Henry at the disposal of 
this engrossing favourite. So long; as VVolsey’s 
favour lasted, his roval master was wholly in his 
hands. “ In him,” says his biographer Caven¬ 
dish, “ the king conceived such a loving fancy, 
ispecially for that, he was most earnest and readiest 
m all the council to advance the king’s only will 
and plcasiiio, having no respect, to the. ease ; and 
whereas the ancient Counsellors would, according 
to the office of good eouiiscllUts, divers times per¬ 
suade the king to have sometime a recourse unto 
the council, thereto hear what was done in weighty 
affairs, the king was nothing at all pleased there¬ 
with ; for he loved nothing worse limn to he con¬ 
strained to do anything eontiaiy loins pleasure; 
and that knew the almoner very well, having secret 
insinuations of the king's intentions; and so fast 
us the others counselled the king to leave his plea¬ 
sures, and to attend to Ins affairs, so busily did 
the almoner peisuadc him to the contrary, which 
delighted him much, and caused him to have '.he. 
greater alloclion and love to the almoner.” With 
one at the head of allairs personally interested to so 
deep an extent m its support, the church was 
secure from any aback—li.an any ahudgment of 
its wealth or powei, by the king or the govern¬ 
ment. Yet even the gieatmss of Wolsey, while t 
thus threw a temporary pint, chon over the church, 
perhaps, contributed al-n to hasten its downfall. 
The ruin of this magnificent ecclesiastic himself 
was ill part brought about hv the arrogance and 
rapacity to which he gave way in the giddiness of 
his towering fortunes. “ Kin,” rays Stupe, “lie 
disobliged not only the, inferior soit, by Ins pnde 
and haughty behaviour, hut by hiving his hands 
upon the rights, privileges, and profits of the 
gentry and clergy, he made them his implacable 
enemies too.He took upon him to be¬ 

stow benefices, though the real right of patronage 
lay in others. He cal! il all offending persons 
before him, whether of the laity oi elerey, and 
compelled them to cunipiwund as liisotlie. rs thought 
fit.” But if by then and other oppressive pro¬ 
ceedings he made all men Ins enemies, and whin 
the support of the royal favour was withdrawn, 

4 x 
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left himself, after all Lis' opportunities of fencing 
liis position round about with the gratitude both 
of individuals and of the* public, without either 
any foundation of popularity on which to stand, or 
almost even a friendly arm or bosom to break his 
fall, we may he satisfied that so odious an exhi¬ 
bition of priestlv insolence and pride could not lmt 
also have its effect in widening the general alien¬ 
ation from the whole order to which he belonged. 

The Reformation was very far from being com¬ 
pleted under Henry VIII.—indeed, the English 
church, ns lie. left it, was scarcely reformed at all 
except in regard to a few points of its external or 
political constitution—but still the work, in being 
merely begun, w as already more than half finished. 
In such an enterprise the first step was empha¬ 
tically the most difficult and the most important; 

1 h:it having been taken, all the rest followed natn- 
tnrallv and of course. Ilenry, therefore, in having 
thus set as it, were the wheel of change in motion, 
is justly esteemed the true author of the whole 
mighty result—of that part of it which lie resisted 
or did not contemplate at' all, as well as of that 
which he urged on and actually saw realised. 
Tile Reformation in England was his doing, in¬ 
finitely more than that of any other prison who in 
ativ way took part in the voik— of his successors 
Edward and Elizabeth, for instance, who built 
upon the ground that he lmd cleared and the 
foundation that lie had laid—or even of such men 
as Wyclilf, who helped, by their preachings and 
writings, to draw men away (mm the old church, 
or as Cninnier and his fellow-labourers, who, by 
the like exertions, endeavoured to bring them over 
and attach them to the new ; for the history of all 
other great and sudden national revolutions as well 
as of this attests that the force of opinion in such 
cases is the mere oil that facilitates the movement 
of the social machine, and that a force of altogether 
another kind is neeessaiv both to set it in motion 
and to keep it. moving. Yet in all Jlint Henry did, 
and all that he would not do, in the matter of reli¬ 
gion, throughout his reign, it is curious to observe 
how lie was acted upon by the changing eircuin- 
) buiees of his own personal position,—how the 
despot, so potent Alike to destroy anil, for the 
moment at least, to preserve, from destruction, was 
driven along the whole of his furious and contra¬ 
dictory course by the pettiest of private, interests, 
vanities, and passions. The history of the English 
Reformation is the history of this king’s fits of tem¬ 
per ; of his likings and dislikings ; of the flatteries 
addressed to him from one quarter, qnd the provo¬ 
cations he received from another ; of his pecuniary 
difficulties; of ins amours, jealousies, and sus¬ 
picions ; of the swellings and ehbings of his 
pedantry and self-conceit; of the very fluctuations 
of his bodily distempers and sores. Jt will he 
convenient, for the sake of clearness, to recapitu¬ 
late here die order of the chief incidents in this 
great, moral as w r ell ns political revolution. 

Eight years after Henry came to the throne the 
first movement was made, unconsciously, by Martin 
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Luther, in that great rebellion against the ancient 
olimcli winch has made, his name immortal. The 
illustrious German reformer was an Augustiniaii 
monk, and professor of philosophy in the newly 
founded University of Wittemherg, when, in 1517, 
the Dominican friar Tctzel appeared in that city 
as retailer, under commission from Albert, Elector 
of Mo.iitz and Archbishop of Magdeburg, of the 
indulgences recently issued for sale over all Christ¬ 
endom by the reigning pope Leo X. Luther, at 
this time in the prime- of his manhood (lie was 
about thirty-four years of age), had already not 
only established a high reputation for learning and 
eloquence, w hich made him the chief ornament of 
his university, and the. pride of its founder and 
protector, the. Elector Frederick of Saxony, hut, 
what was something more rare in that age, he had 
for some years been a diligent student of the Scrip¬ 
tures, and was distinguished for the ardour of his 
religious feelings as much as for his intellectual 
powers and acquirements. It does not appear that 
Luther, at tlie commencement of his career, had 
any acquaintance with the writings of \V\cldl, 
lluss, Jerome of Prague, and the other remarkable 
men by whom the Roman church had been assailed 
in the two preceding centuries ; indeed,, at this 
stage he would have felt little sympathy with the 
greater part of those writings, for he was as yet a 
good Catholic, and had not for a moment doubled 
either the, authority of the pope or any of the com¬ 
monly received doctrines of the church. He was 
a believer ill the teal presence, in purgatory, in the 
efficacy of penances, of pilgrimages, of prayers (or 
the dead, of prayers to the. saints, in the warrant- 
nblcness of the adoration of the Virgin, of the 
crucifix, and of images, in the virtue of relies, m 
the authority of tradition, in the duty of auricular 
confession, and in all those other distinguishing 
dogmas of the. ancient faith which at n later period 
he rejected and denounced. The one article of the 
common belief which startled him, and against 
which he. raised his voice in the first instance, was 
this doctrine of indulgences; and even as to lliis 
matter he continued for some years to cling to the 
notion that 1 .is dispute, was merely with certain in¬ 
dividuals, and by no means either with the pope 
or the general body of the elmrch, to both of which 
authorities lie. professed himself ready to how with 
the ryost entire submission, provided only they 
would not decide until the case should be fully 
before them. These indulgences professed to con¬ 
vey, to whosoever purchased them, a release from 
the pains of purgatory ; and the very denial of 
their efficacy implied a belief in the existence of 
purgatory. A modern Protestant would have no 
difficulty in admitting that the purchaser of an in¬ 
dulgence got for his money all that was promised 
him ; for exemption from pains which were purely 
imaginary might very easily be insured to every¬ 
body by the pope or any one else. This, however, 
was not the view that Luther took. Not disputing 
the reality of purgatory, he denied that it w'as com¬ 
petent for men, by the mere payment of a sum of 
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money, to obtain a quittance from any part of the 
punishment to which they had made themselves 
liable by their sins. lie had become convinced, 
from his study of the Scriptures, that their funda¬ 
mental doctrine was, that the remission of sin, and 
of the penalty incurred by it, could only he obtained 
bv justification through faith in the sacrifice of 
Cluist; and upon this one great piinciple he took 
his stand. When Tetzel and his associates, in 
their eagerness to dispose of*their wares, cried 
them up even in term:; going far beyond the 
professions of the document itself, Luther first 
exposed the delusion they were practising upon 
tin- people from the pulpit; and then pub¬ 
lished ninety-five theses or propositions directed 
against the whole doctrine of indulgences, which 
he engaged to maintain at a public disputa¬ 
tion, on a day which he named, against any one 
who should oppose them by writing or word of 
mouth. The disputation did not take place : on 
the appointed day no defender of the denounced 
indulgences appeared : hut Luther’s ninety-five 
propositions weu: read with avidity over all Ger¬ 
many; and from that hour the spirit was awakened 
which never again slumbered or slept till it had 
set up and established a new and mighty rival 
empire of opinion by the side of that which had 
stood for a thousand years supreme and alone in 
Christendom. For some time the controversy 
between the German monk and his opponents 
attracted no notice from the court of Rome ; at 
length, however, in July, 1518, Leo summoned 
him to appear at Rome within sixty days, that an 
authoritative decision might be piunounccd upon 
his novel doctrines. 11 is Holiness was af'terwaids 
prevailed upon, by the representations not only of 
Luther himself, hut of his colleagues in the Uni¬ 
versity of Wittemberg and of the Elector of Saxony, 
to appoint the hearing of the ease to tjfkc place in 
Germany ; and Luther accordingly made Ins ap¬ 
pearance at Augsburg before the papal legate 
Cardinal Cajetano, who begun witji an attempt to 
carry his point by dint of logic, hut, finding that 
of no avail, soon had recourse to a mine summary 
method of procedure, and eommand-d Luther at 
once to recant his heresy simply out of deference* 
to the apostolic see. The intrepid monk refused 
compliance; hut even yet lie made no movement 
towards throwing off the authority of the # pope. 
Apprehensive of being arrested, by the. mlvidfe of 
his friends he withdrew secretly from Augsburg; 
but, before lie went, he drew up an appeal from 
the pope, imperfectly informed as he then was, to 
the pope, after he should have been fully instructed 
in the merits of the cause. It was impossible, 
however, that, having advanced so far, he should 
stop long at this point. Protected by the Elector 
Frederick, he soon after, abandoning the expecta¬ 
tion of a fair hearing from the pope, made his 
appeal to a general council, avowing at. the same 
time his adoption of the opinion, by no means new 
in the church, that such a tribunal was superior in 
authority to the successor of St. Peter. It was not 


long before he followed up this declaration by 
openly questioning even .lie, supremacy assumed 
by the pope over other bishops, - m other words, 
all the peculiar pretensions of the Roman see. 
This was in 1519. On the 15th of June of the. 
following year, 1520, was issued the memorable 
papal hull, declaring forty-one propositions ex¬ 
tracted out of Luther’s winks to be heretic! I and 
scandalous; forbidding all persons to rent lus 
writings upon pain ot excommunication ; command¬ 
ing those who luid any of them in their possession 
to commit them to the flames ; and pronouncing 
against their author the sentence of excommunica¬ 
tion, with all its terrible penalties, spiritual and 
tempmal, unless he should publicly recant his 
errors and burn his hooks within the space of sixty 
da\s. This at once placed the two parties, the 
followers of the German reformer and the adherents 
to the ancient church, in hostile array. Luther, 
now fairly eastfoith from the Roman communion, 
kept no measures with the power w hicli he opposed ; 
m reply to the pope’s hull of excommunication, he 
boldly declared that, personage to he anti-Christ, the 
man of sin, and called upon all Christian princes 
to ea-t off his tyrannical and degrading \oke. 
When his own hooks were burnt at Rome, lie reta¬ 
liated by burning the volumes of the canon law at 
Wittemberg, in presence^ ol* the professors mid 
students of the university and a throng of other 
spectators, who eagerly applauded the courageous 
(letter of the haughtiest despotism that then 
bestrode the earth ; disciples armed with learning, 
and talent, and courage worthy to second his own, 
started up one after another in his native land and 
in other countries; and soon powers and principa¬ 
lities prepared to take purl in the strife with other 
arms, and the rivalry of the two religions threat¬ 
ened to become for a time the great moving prin¬ 
ciple of the politics of Europe. One of the f*-st 
acts of the new emperor, Charles V., was to ap¬ 
point a diet of the empire to meet at Worms on the 
(ith of January, 1521, expressly for the purpose, of 
putting down the new opinions. On the summons 
of this assembly Luther presented himself before 
tlu-m to detenu his doctrines and his conduct ; tin- 
diet, however, declared him to be deprived, us an 
excommunicated heretic, of all his rights as a sub¬ 
ject of the empire, and forbade any prince to har¬ 
bour or protect liim'atter the expiration of" the term 
specified in the safe-conduct upon which he had 
come up. From the dangers to which he was 
exposed by this edict he was saved by the interpo¬ 
sition of his friend the Elector Frederick, who 
caused him to he intercepted in Thuringia, on his 
way home, and carried oil" to the fortress of Wart- 
burg, in which retreat he remained concealed for 
nine months. But the winged words and opinions 
that had already gone forth from his lips and lus 
pen were not to be recalled or chained down ; their 
infection spread throughout Germany- and other 
countries with the common air that men breathed ; 
nor, though hidden alike from his followers and 
liis opponents, was Luther’s animating voice even 
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now unheard in tin- great battle ho had awakened : 
hv the aid of the press, to which lie from time to 
time icsorted while thus withdrawn from other 
converse with Ins fellow-men, lie still made the 
fervid eloquence of his lcasouiiigs and his de¬ 
nouncements l ine' throughout Christendom. 

It was at this crisis that llenrv VIII. first ad¬ 
ventured to break a lance in the contest in winch 
lie wi® ere lone; to act a part of which he now little 
dreamed. Thioiiglioiil the eailier part of his iviesi 
the kin”' of line land, as we have seen, was the 
most zealous an.! devoted son of the church. 
Dunne' three tears his devotion to the holy see 
was not only secured hv the ascendancy of Wolsev, 
hut \\a-, be-idea fed and inflamed by other in¬ 
fluences. His pedantry and vumtv were engaged 
in the same cause with Ins deference for Ins meat 
minister and fawuinte. “ About the year 15111 ,” 
to quote the emuuirlv precise statement of Slrype, 
“did Kin;; Henry show himself a man of letters, 
ns well as ai ms, hv a hook which he, owned himself 
the author of; wherein both his learning and his 
zeal tin the popi’s came'and religion appeared; 
l>oiii” written it) eotilViflifion of Martin Luther’s 
late hooks against indulgences granted liv popes, 
and otlui enois of the elmreli of Rome. This 
hook the km", 1 1\ the cardinal's advice, thought fit 
to have presented loTope Leo; which was done 
by I)r. Clark, then the kind’s unihiissador at Rome, 
mid was delivered hv him into his own hands, in a 
solemn assembly of caidmals; and at the same 
time he made a speech to the pope. To whom 
the pope pre.-cntly made an answer, .showing his 
most guileful acceptance of it. And in testimony 
theu'of he pave him the titl ■ of Defender of the 
Faith ; and so always to he styled whensoever he 
was named. And the book thus presented, richly 
hound, was hud up in the Vatican, as a rarity, 
Where the Lord Herbert of Choi bury saitli he 
afterwards saw it. This was brought about by the 
means of Canhnal Wolsev, who .procured some 
copies of the hook to he wiitten in a very fair and 
beautiful character, and one of them to he hound 
up splendidly, namely, that that wijs to he sent to 
the pop" ; and the yiid caidinal sent that espe¬ 
cially to the king, lor his liking of it, before it 
went.”’*' The work was printed in a quarto 
volume the sum? year at London, with the title, 

“ Assertiu Scptcin Saeriimeiiforum adversus Mar- 
ty n Luther, Ac.” (Defence of the Seven Saera- 
nients against Maitin Luther.) Ilenry was 
amazingly delighted with the title with which the 
pope icwaidcd his learned laltours—“affecting 
it,” stivs Burnet. “ always beyond all his other 
titles, though several of the former kings of F,up¬ 
land had carried the same title, as Spelman in¬ 
forms us.”t Tlie w hole matter, according' to Slrype, 

• Koeles. M<*rnor. i. 52 

+ " Ity a IWicity m (1w* voulimr of the title,” oli&mos a 

more locent wviiei, it llntiv equ.illv wall, when Ik* hurried 

Papists 01 1'rot t*-si nil Is ; it wiiled enrh ol hit. tlauxliItTK, Mary mid 
KIiz.iIhMIi , it fitted the martyr Ch.uli*' and the jnoflt^.itc I’h.nlrs ; 
the Romish James ami tin* t "s* I v 111 iki» \\ ilh;tm : and at lust seemed 
|u culi ti Iv )id:i|)ti*d to the weak head of hi^h church Anne .”-—H iiljiolv, 
Jioyul iiml iXiiMi /lut/un 
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was contrived by Wolsev, to engage IJcnrv the 
more firmly against Lutheranism, and in the put¬ 
ting down of the heretical books which were now 
brought over from the continent in great numbers, 
and dispersed through the kingdom. “ And being 
harked with the title granted to the king, the car¬ 
dinal used his diligence effectually to suppress the 
same, by a strict commission from himself, in¬ 
vested with the Icgiuitme power, to all the bishops 
in Fnglatid, by a general visitation, to take older, 
that ftuv hooks, written or punted, of Martin 
Luther's errors and heresies, should he brought in 
to the bishop of each respective diocese; and that 
every siiel bishop receiving such hooks should send 
them up to him. And in order to this, notice 
wa« to In- given in every church at mass-time, be¬ 
fore Hie people present, that whosoever had such 
book', in their houses or possession should forth¬ 
with deliver them up to the bishop, or lus com¬ 
missary or otherollicer, within fifteen days ; and 
this, upon pain of incurring the greater cxeuiuimi- 
nicalion, and being esteemed concealers and fa¬ 
vourers of heretical pravily, and so leputcd and 
judged as heretics, and liable to he punished as 
such ; and that all abbots, priors, and govemois o! 
religious houses, all deans, presidents, Ac., oi 
cathedral clmrelics, all lectors, vicars, curates, Ac , 
of parochial elitirehes, he by the bishop admo¬ 
nished and enjoined to bring in and deliver up to 
him any such hooks, composed or set forth hv the 
said Martin, under Ins name; mid to do the same 
under the penalties ahovcsiud.”* On repeated 
occasions before this, liowcvei, sinet inquisition 
had he ui made hv paitieular bishops of their own 
accord after heietieul hooks; and, as the reader 
may remember from instances ulioady quoted; 
many persons had been imprisoned and punished, 
some even sent to the stake, for the crime of read¬ 
ing or possessing such works, or at least for that of 
holding the doctrines contained in them, of which 
the mere possession of the hooks was sometimes 
all the evidence. The foreign heretical treatises 
that were at this time brought over to England 
were for the most part translated into the language 
of the eountiy, and so fitted for the perusal of the 
great body of the people. It would appear that 
liberty to peruse the forbidden hooks had to be ex¬ 
pressly obtained from the heads of the church, 
eveji by learnedpneu whose object was merely to 
acquire a knowledge of the heresies as a matter of 
information, or to read the defence of them for the 
purpose of refuting it—as, indeed, according to 
the. strict law of the church, is the case in Catholic 
countries at the present day. 

Henry’s book was immediately answered by- 
Luther, and that in a fashion calculated to cure 
kings of the ambition of controversy. Not only 
did the sturdy reformer throw aside all deference 
for tin- rank of his royal opponent in disposing of 
his arguments, but he even denied him the credit 
of being really the. author of the hook of which he 
was so vain. This was an injury which Henry 

• Strjpe, i, 50, 
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never forgot or forgave. A few years afterwards 
Luther Hoped to soften him by an apology and ex¬ 
planation couched in the. most submissive and 
self-abasing trims. lu a letter sent from Wir- 
temberg, m September, 1525, lie assured Henry 
that, his reason for having written against his book 
at all was, “ because, from good witnesses, he had 
learned that that hook, sent forth against him 
under the king’s name, was not indeed tlie king 
of England’s hook, as cunning soplnsters would 
pretend, abusing the name of his majesty. But 
he was now ashamed, he said, to lift up bis eyes 
to his majesty ; w ho bad sullered himself by that, 
ciedulity to be moved against so great a king, bv 
means of those evil-wui kers ; especially since he 
himself was but /bar <•/ irrwis, i. e. dregs and 
a worm, in comparison to so great a king.”* But 
Luther, though, as he say.-, lie might not 1 elicve 
Henry to be the real author of the hook, could not 
he ignorant that he churned the authorship of it: 
beside-, it. was small satisfaction to Henry’s 
wounded vanity, that the hook which had been 
treated as so eonlemptihlc should now he admitted 
to he teallv of his penning, ltis no wonder, there¬ 
fore, that Luthei’s soothing epistle failed of Us in¬ 
tended elfecl. Ilenry immediately published it along 
with an answer, the two piece- being prefaced bv 
an addles- “ to the pious reader,” in which it was 
stated, “ that when Luther began so foolishly to 
gel himsell into the king’s favour (by his letter to 
him), wheiobv he might abuse Ids name, the 
hettci to commend Ins faction, the king thought if 
uccessiu v to sightfv to all men that he was not so 
light, to he enslaved by the batteries of a foolish 
fnar, nor so iiieontfmil to he driven away by any 
means horn that which he knew to be right, and 
what had been wnl by him; and, therefore, he had 
answi red to all the pails oi Luther's letter, that lie 
might show Luther, not only to Luther himself, 
but te every one else.” 

But, after the lapse of three or four years more, 
the sy mptoms of a great change begin to appear, 
hi 1527 Henry fell m love wit*h Anne Boleyn, 
began to feel scruples about the lawn illness of his 
maniage with Catherine, who had now been 
eighteen teals his wile, and, urged by the said 
scruples and his passion together, proceeded to 
take steps for getting rid of Catherine and making 
Anne queen. For two years lie plied ovejv eUort 
to get the court of Rome to go along with lifln in 
this scheme, and during that interval he confined 
himself, in regard to the church and religion, to 
threats, that if lie were not allowed to have his 
way in tli(> matter of the divorce, England should 
no longer remain a Popish country. At length, in 
the summer of 1529, the accident of Cramner 
having suggested the hold expedient of having the 
marriage dissolved without asking leave of the 
pope, at once transferred the affections and confi¬ 
dence of the king from Wolsey to this new adviser, 
causing the, ruin of the one. and the elevation of the 
other, and transformed him in principle and con- 
* Translation, in Strype, i. 03, 


1 duct from a most suhm’ssive son of the Roman 
I church to a determined opponent of all those of its 
pretensions which he could dispute without In¬ 
coming an open rebel against its authority. In the 
following year lie put, forth a proclamation prohi¬ 
biting the introduction into, or the publication in, 
the kingdom of any hull from Rome, under pain of 
incurring Ins indignation, in addition to mipiisun- 
monl and the other punishments awarded to the 
oilem-c by the, ancient statutes of piovi-or- and 
promunirc. The established eh rev now (bund the 
crown, hitherto their steady I, enu and proteetoi, 
changed into a hostile power: ill the beginning of 
the year 1531, they were indicted in a body in the 
Court of King’s Bench for blocking the statutes 
against provisoes,h\ having recognised the legantme 
authority of the fallen eaidina.1; and they were not 
released fiom the premumre into which they were 
adjudged to have fallen till they had agreed not onh 
to pay a heavy fine, hut to acknowledge the king 
to lie tin- supremo head of the chinch in England, 
at least m so far rs the wind of Cud allowed,—a 
concession, even thus qualified, by far the most 
important that had vet been wrung from the ec¬ 
clesiastical order ill any country m Christendom. 
In 15,'!2 these, preliminary demonstrations wen- 
followed up by the passing of an act of parliament 
abolishing the payments inmates, oi first-fruits, 
to the court of Rome,—a memorable statute, fiom 
which we may properly date (lie beginning of 
the Reformation. From tins point the course of 
Henry’s ecclesiastical innovations went on at an 
aeceleiated rate. Anne Holeyn, notoriously dis¬ 
posed in favour of the opinions of the innovators 
in religion,—already distinguished bv the name of 
Protestants, which was first given to them on their 
protest against the proceedings of the Diet of 
Spires, 19th April, 1530,— was now Queen of 
England; Cramnei, the head of tIn* English 
Lutherans, was Archbishop of Hanterhurv ; he and 
(hontwcll, another decided favourer of the new 
doctrines, were the king’s chief ministers. In this 
the height of the new tide that had set in upon the 
stream of affairs, all that remained of the authority 
of Rome was soon swept away. Acts were passed 
in 1533-4 for amending tin-law on the subject of 
lieiesy, by which it was declared that speaking 
against the Bishop of Rome, otherwise called the 
Pope, or his decrees, was not heresy ; for the sub¬ 
mission of the clingy to tin king’s inajeHy, which 
prohibited all appeals to Rome uttde^ penalty of a 
premimirc; for abolishing the presentment of 
archbishops and bishops to the see of Rome, and 
their consecration by authority of the pope, and 
ordaining that they should he elected bv the chap¬ 
ters under the king’s license and letteis missive 
naming the person to he chosen ; and for the abo¬ 
lition of Peter pence and all other taxes hcietofoie 
paid to Rome. In the next session, which com¬ 
menced in November, J534, the king was formally 
declared—wluit, it was stated, he had already 
been recognised as being by the clergy in convo¬ 
cation—“the only Supreme Head in earth of the 
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Church of England,” with the sole right to reform 
and correct all heresies by hVs own authority ; and 
the first-fruits, and also a yearly tenth of all spi¬ 
ritual livings, were made over to the crown. The 
year 1535 witnessed the executions of divers per¬ 
sons for denying the king’s supremacy,—among 
others, of the two illustrious victims, Bishop Fisher 
and Sir Thomas More. 

“ And these,” says Strype, “ were some of the 
resolute stops King Henry made towards the ob¬ 
taining again this long struggled for and almost 
lost right and prerogative of kings, in their own 
dominions, of being supreme against the encroach¬ 
ments of the bishops of Rome. Secretary Crom¬ 
well had the great stroke in all this ; and all these 
counsels and methods wore struck out of his head.” 
To Cromwell especially belongs the credit of 
having been Henry’s chief instrument in his next 
undertaking as an ecclesiastical reformer—his 
attack upon the monastic institutions. According 
to Strype it was “ the refractoriness of those of the 
Benedictine order to the king’s proceedings” that 
“ made him think it convenient to look a little 
more, narrowly into their behaviour, and to ani¬ 
madvert upon their irregularities, of which there 
were rcpoits enough : and this being resolved upon, 
lie thought good to make one work of it, and to 
have all convents and religious societies besides 
visited also.” The measure, Burnet tells us, was 
chiefly advised by a l)r. Leighton, who had been 
in the service of Wolsey along with Cromwell, and 
had then been taken notice of by the latter “as a 
dexterous and diligent man, and therefore was now 
made use of on this occasion.” The visitation 
began in October, 1535, and comprehended not 
only nil nionastei ies, hut all collegiate churches, 
hospitals, and cathedrals, and also the houses of 
the order of the Knights of Jerusalem. The object 
professed, of course, was the reformation of the 
11 regular lives of the monks ; hut the ieal motives 
appear to have been different. Concurring with 
the scandals that were abroad as ft) the relaxed 
discipline of the several orders, “ their secret prac¬ 
tices ngauist the king,” says Burnet, “both in the 
matter of his divorce, and supremacy, made him 
liihrc willing to exam.'iri tin- truth of these, reports ; 
that if they were found guilty of such scandals, 
they might lose their credit with the people, and 
occasions he ministered to the king to justify the 
suppression of them.” And thcTiistorian goes on 
to observe that, among other motives which in¬ 
clined the king to the project, one was that he 
was apprehensive of a war with the emperor, on 
which account he “ judged it necessary to fortify 
his ports ; and seeing the great advantages of trade, 
which began then to rise much, was resolved to 
encourage it, for which end he intended to build 
many havens and harbours. This was u matter of 
great charge, and ns his own levenue could not 
defray it, bo lie had no mind to lay heavy taxes on 
his subjects : therefore the suppression of monas¬ 
teries was thought the easiest way of raising 
money.” The only immediate result of this first 


visitation was the voluntary surrender of six or 
seven of the smaller and poorer houses to the 
crown, on the ground, as was affirmed, of their re¬ 
venues being so encumbered that they must other¬ 
wise very speedily have come to ruin, both in their 
spiritual and temporal concerns. “It was thought,” 
says Strype, “ that it was the king’s mind and 
intention to take them all, with their lands and 
revenues, into his own hand, and to turn out all 
the monks and friars to shift for themselves ; and 
so it was given out. Bt|t the king meant no such 
thing, and showed himseli displeased with such as 
reported it, and ordered them to he taken up and 
committed to custody, and pacified and quieted 
these, religious persons with assurance to the con¬ 
trary, in case they lived in due order, and showed 
themselves true to him, and acknowledged his 
supremacy.” Henry's intentions may he best 
judgeu from his acts. Within a few mouths after 
this assurance had been given an net was passed 
by parliament suppressing all religious houses 
whose annual revenue was less than 200/., and 
giving their lands, rents, cattle, plate, jewels, and 
all other properly to the king. By this act 37f> 
monasteries were at once swept away, and Henry 
was cutichcd bv lands computed to he worth 
32,000/. per annum, and other spoils of the esti¬ 
mated value of 100,000/., hut in reality amounting 
to these sums several times over, “ tor many 
houses,” as Burnet observes, “ then rated at 200/. 
were worth many thousands,” the pi act ice being 
for them to raise heavy fines on their leases and to 
keep their rents nominally low. “ft is generally 
said, also,” the same, historian elsewhere adds, 
“ and not improbably, that the commissioners 
were us careful to enrich themselves as to increase 
the king’s revenue.” 

In the following year, 1537, a new visitation 
was begun of all the remaining monasteries, with 
the design, which could no longer he disavowed, of 
subjecting as many of them as possible to the same 
fate with those that had been already confiscated. 
This was so clearly perceived that, in a great many 
instances, voluntary surrenders were now made by 
the abbots and other heads of houses. “ There 
were great complaints,” Burnet relates, “ made of 
the visitors, as if they had practised with the 
abbots and priors to make these surrenders, and 
that they had conspired with them to cheat the 
kingf and had pVivately embezzled most of the 
plate and furmluie. The Abbess of Chepstow 
Complained, in particular, of Dr. London, one of the 
visitors, that he had been corrupting her nuns; 
and generally it was cried out that underhand 
and ill practices were used. Therefore, to quiet 
these reports, and to give some colour to justify 
what they were about, all the foul stories that 
could lie found out were published to defame these 
houses.” In most cases, it would seem, where the 
house w'as not recommended for total suppression, 
a fine or annual tax was laid upon it; and even 
where it was not pretended that the inmates were 
chargeable with any irregularities, the real object 
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of the visitation, the extraction of money, was 
equally kept in view. Thus we find the nuns of 
the convent of Styxwold, against whom nothing 
appears to have been alleged, fined to the. amount 
of 200 marks, besides an annual pension or tax of 
31/. “ Good Mr. Ileneage,” they say, in a repre¬ 

sentation addressed to one of the visitors, “we 
most, humbly pray and desire you, in the way of 
charity, and for God’s sake, to he mean (a medium 
of intercession) to mv lord privy seal (Cromwell) 
that he will of his goodnt .s he suitor to the king's 
majesty for to remit and forgive the said pension 
of ,!4/. by year, or else we shall never be able to 
live and pay the, king the aforesaid monev. We 
be eighteen nuns and a sister in our house, besides 
oflicers and servants, to the number of fifty persons 
in all ; and our stock and cattle being delivered up 
this vear past, which was our chief hop;': and 
living. And if by my lord privy seal’s goodness 
and yours we mav obtain redemption of the said 
pension, we shall take pains, and live poorly, and 
serve God, and pray daily for the king’s majesty, 
my lord pnvv sea), and you, during our lives.” 
If their pruverbe refused they intimate that they 
will he obliged to “ give up the house into the 
king’s highness’ hand;” and this case may 
enable us to understand how such surrenders, de¬ 
signated voluntary, were probably m most instances 
brought about. But besides the tines imposed in 
the name of the king, then: is every reason to be¬ 
lieve that another customary mode of composition 
was by bribing the visitors or their master, Crom¬ 
well. We (inti the evidence of this in a curious 
letter, which has been printed by Strype, ad¬ 
dressed to Cromwell by Latimer, in behalf of the 
head of one of the houses in his diocese of Wor¬ 
cester, the prior of Great Malvern : “ This man,” 
writes Latimer, “ both heareth and feareth, as he 
sait.h, the suppression of his houge. Which, 
though he will be conformable in all points to the 
king’s highness’ pleasure, and yours, once known 
—as both I advertised him, as qlso his bounden 
duty is to he—yet nevertheless, if he. thought the 
enterprise should not he mistaken, noi turn to any 
displeasure, lie would he an humble "uitor to vour 
lordship, and by the same to the king’s good 
grace, for the upstanding uf his foresail! house, of 
the continuance of the same to many good pur¬ 
poses; not in monkery, he meaueth; not ^o, God 
forbid ; but any other ways, as should be thSugbt 
and seen good to the king’s majesty ; as to main¬ 
tain, touching preaching, study with praying, and 
(to the which lie is much given) good housekeep¬ 
ing. For to the virtue of hospitality be hath been 
greatly inclined from his beginning, and is very 
much commended in these parts for the same. 
So that, if jive hundred math to the king's nm- 
jesty, with tiro hundred mark to yourself for 
your good will , might occasion the promotion of 
his intent, at leastwise for the time of his life, he. 
iloubtetli not to make his friends for the same, if 
so little could bring as much to pass. The man is 
old, a good housekeeper, feedeth many, and that 


daily.” The qualifier dons of the prior of Great 
Malvern, it is plain, were rather those of mi inn¬ 
keeper than a spiritual father; hut Latimer was 
very desirous that, were it merely for the purposes 
of hospitality, a lew'of the monastic houses should 
he preserved from destruction. “ For the coun¬ 
try,” he goes on to say, “ is poor, and full of 
penury; and, alas! my good lord, shall ve not 
see two or three in every shire changed ‘..i such 
remedy?” Hut Henry’s rapacity would submit 
to no such deduction from its plunder. The, visit¬ 
ation of the monasteries, which was, in effect, a 
forcing of them one after another to suriendcr, 
was continued for some years, until the greater 
number of them had been thus given up into the 
king’s hands; and then, in 1539, the parliament 
passed an act confirming to the king and his suc¬ 
cessors for ever both all those that had been thus 
already resigned, and all that should he sup¬ 
pressed, forfeited, or given up thereafter. The 
etl'eet of this act, was immediately to put down all 
the still existing monasteries in England. Alto¬ 
gether, by its operation, the possessions of G44 con¬ 
vents, 00 colleges, 2314 chantries and free chapels, 
and 110 hospitals, were annexed to the. crown. 
The clear yearly value of all the houses thus sup¬ 
pressed was, at the rents actually paid, only about 
130,000/.; lint Burnet affirms that their real value 
was at least, ten times as much. Besides this, 
plate, jewels, and goods of all kinds to a vast, 
amount must have been obtained from this whole¬ 
sale confiscation. To enlist the popular feeling in 
favour of the measure, it was given out that its 
effect would he to relieve the king's subjects for 
the. future from all services and taxes; and that 
in place of the abbots, monks, friars, and nuns, 
there would be raised and maintained forty new 
earls, sixty barons, three thousand knights, and 
forty thousand soldiers, commanded by sk''ful 
officers, out of the revenues of the abolished esta¬ 
blishments. It was also promised both that, there 
should he a better provision made for the poor, 
and that preachers should he handsomely paid to 
go about everywhere, and preach the true religion. 
“ But,’’ says Strype, “ nothing of this came, to 
pass; for neither was there provision made for the 
poor, nor yet order set for preaching the gospel; 
and, in fine, a great part of it was turned to the 
upholding of dice-playing, masking, and banquet¬ 
ing ”* Ot the whole of the immense revenue that 
accrued to the crown from the abolition of the mo¬ 
nasteries, a fraction of about eight thousand pounds 
per annum only was bestowed upon the endowment 
of the six new bishoprics of Westminster, Oxford, 
Peterborough, Bristol, Chester, and Gloucester, 
and the substitution of canons for the disbanded 
monks in several of the old cathedral churches. 

Henry may be regarded as having continued to 
move, in the main, in a Protestant direction through¬ 
out the period of his Jhrce Piotcstai t marriages 
with Anne Boleyn, Jane Seymour, and Anne of 

* Tin*so list wnnls nr** ' otn «|» Bales “ lut.ig” of Both 
Chinches,” fust published 1330. 
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Cleves,—neither of the cfilttptrophes by which the 
two first of these connexions' were so suddenly ter¬ 
minated interruptin'.; his onward career. During 
this space several minor reforms: were carried into 
effect besides the great work of the confiscation of 
the monasteries. Among these, one of the most 
memorable was the communication to the people, 
under the royal authority, of the Scriptures in their 
mol her tongue. W\ chile, as was formerly men¬ 
tioned,* had translated both the Old and the New' 
lestament before the end of the fifteenth century; 
and even long before Ins dav the whole Bible, ac- 
coidmg to a statement of Sir Thomas More, lmd 
been, “ by virtuous and well-leai oed men, translated 
into the English tongue, and by good and godly 
people, with devotion and soberness, well and re¬ 
verently read.” Cramner also asserts that, when 
the Saxon tongue, in which the first version was 
made, “waned old and out of common usage,” 
the Scripture was again translated into the newer 
language, “whereof,” he adds, “vet also many 
copies he found.” But the first English translation 
ol any part ot the Scriptures that was printed was 
the translation ot the New Testament, by William 
1 \ nihil (otherwise called I lotchin), assisted by a friar 
named lioy and others, which appeared in tut octavo 
volume at. Antwerp in 152(5. The edition con¬ 
sisted ol fifteen hundred ‘copies, nearly all of which 
that were disposed of appear to have been sent 
over to England. Here they were, purchased and 
read with wonderful eagerness by the people, and 
not the less so for the prohibition that was issued 
by W obey, and published by every bishop in his 
diocese, setting forth “that some of Luther’s'fol¬ 
lowers had erroneously tianslaled (he New Testa¬ 
ment, and had corrupted the word of God, both by 
a false translation and by hcielical glosses and 
requiring all incumbents to charge the people of 
then- parishes who might have any of the books to 
bring them in to the vicar-general within thirty 
days, under pain of excommunication. Some 
curious particulars respecting the spiead of Tyn- 
dal’s New Testament are given in the examinations 
w inch Strypc has printed of persons apprehended 
anjj questioned under the search that'was thus set 
on foot. One, for exhmplc, John Pykas, of Col¬ 
chester, confessed “that about five, years last 
pasl, at a certain time, his mother, then dwelling 
m Bury, sent for him, and "moved lnm that, he 
should not believe in the. sacraments of the church, 
for that was not the right way. And then she 
delivered to this respondent one hook of Paul's 
Epistles in English, and hid him live, after the 
manner and way of the said Epistles and Gospels, 
and not alter the way that the church doth teach. 
And about a two years lust past-f- lie bought in 
Colchester, ol a Lombard of London, a New Tes- 

* Sec vol. i p 808 

i Tlie deposition is dated March, 1527 ; *o that either the depo¬ 
nent must h.ivnfiecn niodnken as to Mh> length of time, or Tvnd.il’s 
Testaments must have been produced and impoited into Kuglaml u 
\c.tr earlier than ilie date on the booh would lead us to suppose. 
JJutVIial was the Knglish translation of the 1’piatles of St Paul,— 
apparently also a printed book.—\vhiclr the deponent says he got 
trom Ins mother * Jive yeais last past ?” 


tament in English, and paid for it four shillings; 
which New Testament he kept, and read it tho¬ 
roughly many times. And afterward, when he 
heard that the said New Testaments were foibid- 
den, that no man should keep them, lie deliveied 
it, and the book of Paul’s Epistles to his mother 
again. And so, in continuance of time, by the 
instruction of his mother, and by reading of the 
said hooks, he fell into these errors and heresies 
against the sacrament of the altar.” Burnet tolls 
the following good story-respecting Tyndal’s New 
TestamentTunstall, then Bishop of London, 
being a man of invincible moderation, would do 
nobody hurt., yet endeavoured as he could to get 
their books into his hands; so, being at Antwerp 
in the year 1529, as lie returned from hi« embassy 
at the treaty of Cumbniy, he sent for one l’ack- 
iiigtwf, an English merchant there, and desired 
him to see how many New Testaments of Tyndal’s 
translation he might have for money. Packing- 
ton, who was a secret favourer of Tvinbil, told him 
what the bishop proposed. Tymhtl was vety glad 
of it; for, being convinced of some limbs m his 
woik, he was designing a new and mine correct 
edition ; but he was poor, and the former impres¬ 
sion not being sold olf, he could not go about it: 
so he gave Pae.kington all the copies that lav m his 
hands, for which the, bishop paid the puce, and 
hi might, them over, and burnt them publicly in 
Cheupsidc. This had such an hateful appearance 
in it, being generally called a burning of the word 
of God, that, people from thence concluded there 
must he a visible contrariety between that hook and 
the doctrines of those who so handled it, by which 
both their prejudice against the clergy and their 
desire of reading the New Testament was in¬ 
creased. So that next year, when the second edi¬ 
tion was finished, many moie were brought over; 
and Constantine (one of Tyndal’s associates) being 
taken in England, the lord chancellor, in a private 
examination, promised him that no hurt should he 
done him if he .would reveal who encouraged and 
supported them at Antwerp ; which he accepted of, 
and told that the greatest, encouragement they had 
was from the- Bishop of London, who had bought 
up half the impression. This made all that heard 
it laugh heartily, though more judicious poisons 
discerned the great temper of that learned bishop 
in it.”., At, onetime the clergy sought to repress 
the curiosity of itie people, about T\mini’s Testa¬ 
ment by giving out that they intended immediately 
to put forth a translation of their own ; but this 
project, if it ever was seriously entertained, was 
soon thrown aside ; and at length, about the end of 
May, 1530, a paper was drawn up by Warliam, 
More, Tunstall, nud other eminent canonists and 
divines, which every incumbent was commanded 
to read to his congregation, intimating that, the 
king having consulted certain prelates and learned 
men of both universities as to various treatises on 
doctrinal subjects lately set out in the English 
tongue, they had agreed in condemning them as 
containing several things that were heretical; and 
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that, upon the question as to the necessity or ex¬ 
pediency of a translation of the Bible, “ they wore 
of opinion that, though it had been sometimes 
done, yet it was not necessary, and that the king 
did well not to set it out at that time, in the Eng¬ 
lish tongue.” 

The course, however, in which all things were 
now moving, and especially that which affairs at 
court, had taken, made it impossible that what, may 
almost he called the fundamental principle of Pro¬ 
testantism, the free circulation of the Scriptures 
among the people, could he much longer lesisted. 
The convocation of 1530, accordingly, at the same 
time that the parliament passed the first net for the 
dissolution of tin 1 monasteries, agreed by a majority, 
on the motion of Oranmer, to petition the king that, 
lie would give orders for the preparation if an 
English translation of the Bible. The projer was 
al lirst opposed by a powerful party at court, and 
Henry for some time hesitated; hut it was re- 
piesented to him, on the other side, that nothing 
would make the pope and the monks so hateful to 
the .ration, or his own supicmary so acceptable, as 
giving Hie people the free use of the word of (rod ; 
and “these arguments,” says Burnet, “joined 
with the power that the queen had in his alfcctions, 
were so much considered by the king that he 
gave order for setting about it immediately.” 
Already, however, m the preceding year there had 
been produced on the continent a complete Eng¬ 
lish translation of the Bible, by Aides Coverdale, 
who is supposed to have been one of Tyndal’s 
assistants in translating the New Testament. 
Coyerdalc’s Bible, which is conjectured, from the 
form of the types, to have been printed at Zurich, 
was dedicated to the King of England. Jt was 
probably soon after this work was put into Henry’s 
hands that a circumstance occurred which is'men¬ 
tioned by Burnet in tin' Supplement»tt> his 11 is- I 
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lory of the Reformatio ,, i ut the date of which he 
professes himself unable to assign. When various 
opinions were expressed about Coverdale’s Bible, 
“ Henry ordered divers bishops to peruse it. After 
they had had it long in their hands, he asked their 
judgment, of It : they said lliere were pinny faults 
in it: lml he asked, upon that, if time weie any 
heresies in it: they said they found none, then, 
said the king, in Hod’s name, let it go abroad 
among my people.” This anecdote, it. seems, 
(mverdale afterwards related himse'f in a seiinon 
he preached at Raul’s Cross. Coverdalr’s Bible, 
which was in folio, appears to have been tint 
volume which in 15.'U>, immediately after the 
above-mentioned order had been issued for the 
preparation of a new translation to he set forth by 
authority, Cromwell, as the king’s vicar-general 
and vicegerent in ecclesiastical matters, com¬ 
manded to he procured by every parish, and 
chained to a pillar or desk in the choir of Un¬ 
church, for all to read at their pleasure. This 
was done, that, the resolution taken in favour of 
laying open the word ot Hod to the people might 
not remain inoperative while the new translation 
was in hand. To whom that work was committed, 
or how the persons engaged proceeded in it, Bur¬ 
net says he had not been aide to a-certain ; the 
direction was probably left with Cianmer, with 
whom the proposal had originated, and il is be¬ 
lieved that Hovcrdale was one of the principal 
persons employed. When the translation was at 
last finished, it was sent to he pimted at Ran-, by 
Richard Urufton and Edward Whitchurch; lml, 
although the printers had previously obtained the 
French king’s license to undertake the work, their 
operations were interrupted before theircomplclion 
by tile clamours of the clergy, and they wen: 
obliged to w ithdiaw to Loudon, wheie the volume 
was at last finished in April, l.W.h This l.rst 
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authorised English Bible,' x^tich is known by the 
name. of ('ranmer’s, or the Great Bible, is a folio, 
like Covet'dalc’s, ami the .text, in the main, is little 
more than a corrected edition of bis. Jls title- 
page is embellished by a wood engt living of re¬ 
markable beam v, generally supposed to be taken 
from a design bv Hans Holbein, the |irinci]ial 
division of which represents Henry delivering 
copies "of the book to Archbishop Cummer and 
Cromwell, the former standing on the right, the 
latter on the left, band of the throne or chair of 
state, while other trumps exhibit the ueneral dis¬ 
tribution of the Scriptures <o the cleigv and laitv, 
the crowding of the people around their preachers, 
and other scenes characteristic of tiie religions 
ferment of the tune. Besides its merit as a woik 
of art, the whole delineation is of high interest, 
as illustrative both of the meat national awaken¬ 
ing it is especially intended to commemorate, and 
of the various costume and aspect of English 
society three centuries ago. 

Aset of injunctions was now issiud to the 
clergy bv Cromwell, in his 1, quality of ecclesiastical 
vicegerent,, one of which directed each incum¬ 
bent to provide before a certain day a copy of the 
new (beat Bible, and to set, up the same ill some 
convenient place within the church, where the 
parishioners might mfist commodiouslv resort to it 
and read it; the charge to he borne one-half by 
the parson, and the other bv the parishioners. It, 
as Burnet tells us, the whole of Grafton’s im¬ 
pression amounted only to fifteen bundled copies, 
this order could scarcely, in fact, have been com¬ 
plied with, although all parties had been ever so 
anxious to y ield obedience to it, by more than a 
tenth of the parishes in the kingdom. “Item,” 
Cromwell goes mi, “ you shall discourage no man 
privilv or opcnlv from the reading or hearing of 
thr said Bible, but shall expressly provoke, stir, 
and exlmrt every person to read the same, as that 
which is the very lively word of God, that every 
Christian man is hound to embrace, believe, and 
follow, if be look to be saved ; admonishing them, 
nevertheless, to avoid all contentious altercation 
tb -rein, and to use aiqhonrst sobriety in the inqui¬ 
sition of the true senSe of the same, and refer the 
explication of the obscure, places to men of higher 
judgment in Scripture.’’ But hardly bad the 
fountain of divine truth been tints unsealed, when 
Henry deemed it necessary to interfere to cheek 
the unregulated eagerness with which the popular 
appetite rushed to drink of the. long-imprisoned 
waters. Some, curious traits of the first excitement 
produced bv the new charter of intellectual free¬ 
dom are preserved in a royal proclamation which 
was set forth in the beginning of Mav, 1539, and 
which is further remarkable as the first, that was 
issued under the statute giving to the proclamations 
of the king in council the force of acts of parlia¬ 
ment. It is here alleged “that, while on the one 
hand some persons craftily sought, by their preach¬ 
ings and teachings, to restore in the icalm “the 
old devotion to the usurped power of the Bishop 
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of Rome, the hxpoeiite’s religion, superstition, 
pilgrimages, idolatry, and other evil and naughty 
eetemomes and dreams, justly and lawfully abo¬ 
lished and taken away by authority of God’s word,’’ 
others wrested the Holy Scriptures so as “to sub¬ 
vert and overturn as well the sacraments of hoi v 
church as the power and authority of princes and 
magistrates, and m ellect genet ally ail laws and 
common justice, and the good and laudable ordi¬ 
nances and ceremonies necessary and convenient 
to he used and continued ; some of them also using 
the Scripture permitted to them by the king’s 
goodness, in the English tongue, at such times 
and places, and after such fashions and sorts, as it. 
is not convenient to be suffeicd.” Botli parties, it 
is aUinncd, were, accustomed to dispute respecting 
their opinions with excessive heat and arrogance 
both in the churches and in alehouses and taverns; 
“one part of them calling the other papist, and 
the other pint calling the other heretic.” The use 
of either of these, epithets is thereupon strictly for¬ 
bidden, unless the person applying it can justly 
and lawfully prove the. truth of his charge. And 
then i, f is commanded that “no person except such 
as lie, curates or graduates in any of the universities 
of Oxford or Cambridge, or such as he or shall he 
admitted to preach by the. king's license,) or by his 
vicegerent, or by any bishop of the realm, shall 
teach or preach the Bible or New Testament, nor 
expound the mysteries thereof to any other; nor 
that any person or persons shall openly read the 
Bible, or New Testament in the English tongue in 
any churches, or chapels, or t lscwhere, with any 
loud or high voice, and especially during the time 
of divine service, or of celebrating and saying of 
masses; but virtually and devoutly to hear their 
divine services and masses, anil use that time in 
reading’ and praying with peace and stillness, as 
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good Christian men use Io do.” “Notwithstand¬ 
ing,” it is added, “the king is still pleased to 
permit that such as can and will in the English 
tongue, shall and may quietly and reverently read 
the Bible and New Testament by themselves 
secretly at all times and places convenient for 
their own instruction and edification. ” They 
arc warned, however, to beware of their own 
presumptuous and arrogant expositions, and to 
resort humbly to such as wVre learned in holy 
Scripture for their instruction as to all doubtful 
points. Most of the stronger and more restrictive 
expressions iu this proclamation, it deserves to he 
noted, were inserted by Henry himself,* who, m 
truth, was never cordially reconciled to the great 
innovation in regard to the use of the Scriptures 
which Grimmer and Cromwell had induced l(;im to 
sanction, hut seems to have had strong app^dien- 
simis of its producing more evd than good, even 
while the ascendaney of these, ministers was still 
unimpaired. He was soon after this, indeed, pie- 
vailed upon to grant letters patent prohibiting all 
persons from printing the Bible in the English 
tongue in anv maimer of volume for live veins, 
except such as Cromwell should depute and assign ; 
and Burnet represents this as a new permission, 
obtained at the iutei cession of Grimmer, for pri¬ 
vate persons lo buv Bibles and keep them in.their 
houses—all that had been previously allowed 
being, that they should he set up in churches and 
lead there. But for this statement them appears 
to lie no foundation. it may be presumed, that 
when the English Bible was first printed by autho¬ 
rity, it, was allowed to lie sold to all who chose to 
buy it, like, any other hook. Various expressions 
ill the proclamation we have just quoted prove 
that it was accustomed to he read elsewhere as 
well as in the churches limn the first—indeed, it 
is expressly enjoined to he so ri;ad ; nor is 
there a word in the present letters patent about 
the liberty of purchasing it, which Burnet says 
was now first granted to private persons. The in¬ 
tention of the monopoly—for that is really vvhat is 
granted—is stated to he the securing of uniformity 
in the editions of the sacred text, and the avoid¬ 
ance of the manifold inconveniences that might 
arise from “ wilful and heady folk,” conferring 
upon a diversity of translations. 

In May, 1541, a year after the, fall of Crijjmvell, 
another proclamation was issued, on occasion of a 
new impression of the Bible being finished, en¬ 
forcing the order formerly made by that minister, 
that a copy of the hook should he fixed and set up 
openly in every parish church, which it was now 
discovered had been neglected by “ divers and 
many towns and parishes.” A penalty was im¬ 
posed upon all who should not comply with the 
order before the Feast of All Saints next ensuing, 
and, to the intent that the king’s loving subjects 
might have “ the said Bibles of the greatest 
volume ut equal and reasonable price?,” it was 

• See it as printedhv Strype, wuh the kind’s deletions and other 
alterations, in Eecleb. Mem., Append. No. cx. 


ordained that the scll'/P"thereof should “ not take 
for anv of the said B ides unbound above I lie 
price of fen shillings, and for every of flic said 
Billies well and .sufficiently hound, Irnmmd, and 
clasped, not above twelve shillings,” Gate was 
taken at the same time to reiterate the admonition 
that the people should read the Bibles m the 
churches “ humbly, meekly, revcicntlv, and obe¬ 
diently,” and thal none of them “ should iy id lIn¬ 
s-aid Billies with high and loud voices; o') m time 
of the calcination of the holy mass, and oilier 
divine services used m the church ; ’ and that none 
of the laity “ leading the same should presume l i 
take upon them any common disputation, aigu- 
inent, nr exposition, of the mysteries therein rnn- 
taincd.” In obedience to tin- proclamation, Bon¬ 
ner, now Bishop of London, ordered six of the 
great Bibles to lie set up in different places in 1ns 
cathedral of St. Paul’s, with a short admonition to 
the same efleet suspended upon each of the pijlms 
to which the hooks weie chained ; but the irre¬ 
gularities objected to by no means ceased ; poisons 
who could read, and aim had eleai voices, still 
read aloud to the lest who ciowded mound them, 
and frequent arguments and disputations "eie 
unavoidable. On this Bonner put forth a new 
advertisement, in which he threatened that, if the, 
abuses ri>utmucd he uTiuM remove, the Bibles 
from the church altogether. In the follow meg 
year, 1542, a direct, attack was made upon the 
English Bible in the convocation: the translation 
was complained of as full of faults, and an attempt 
was made to get it, condemned till a new and more 
collect one should he made by the bishop:., who, 
probably, if the task had been committed to them, 
would have been in no hurry to finish it. It, was 
upon this iircasinn that Gardiner is said to have, 
come forward with his stiangc proposal that, eeitain 
words, wherever they occurred, should lie left, ui 
Latin, oil the pretence that they were unt.raielatc- 
able into English: the terms particularised do mil. 
appear to have any occult, or peculiarly difficult 
meaning; and it, is plausibly infeneil by Pro¬ 
testant writers that the bishops real design was lo 
make the translation unintelligible lo the people. 
The scheme of a new translation, however, was 
defeated by the management of Crainncr, who in¬ 
duced the king to take the middle course of in¬ 
ferring the existing translation to the, pciusal of 
the two universities. The great majouty of the 
bishops protested against tins decision; but the 
convocation was soon after dissolved, and nothing 
more, was done for the, present. Soon after, us we 
shall find, measures were adopted which had the 
eflecl of making the reading of the Scriptures in 
any translation illegal and punishable in the great 
body of the, people; hut it may lie questioned if 
this prohibition ever proved much mme than adcad 
letter. 

In the mean time th# rejection of the papal su¬ 
premacy, and the concession to the people <4 the 
Scriptures in their mother tongue,amounted in cfleet 
to the substitution of Protestantism for Romanism as 
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the national religion ; tin. change, if not yet made in 
form, was made in spirit and in snhstanre, or at. 
least the preparation was,made—the first move was 
taken-—winch was to assme its comma:; hut the 
individual whom accident had placed lor the moment 
in the position of chief control over the movement, 
and whose personal interests and passions, as we 
have seen, did motc than anything else to give it 
its tint [neat nnptihc, was far from peiceiving 
this. Tlonrv himself, the founder of English Pro¬ 
testantism, ne\;er at anv time was, or professed to 
he, a Protestant; hut in regard to all the main 
points of icIigiiAis doctrine continued opposed to 
Protestantism and attached to the common Ca¬ 
tholic belief to the end of his days. His course, 
however; was marked hy some fluctuation and 
variety of opinion, il not bv anything that could 
lie railed progress; and as his religion was, so 
long as he occupied the throne, the lcligion of the 
slate, the legally established faith of the kingdom, 
we shall wind up our history of ecclesiastical allairs 
during this reign bv shoitlv noting the difleieut 
attitudes wInch he assumed from time to time m 
his diameter of Supreme Head of the Church, and 
dictator of the national need. This review will 
iilhird us opportunities of adverting, as we pass 
along, to all the ecelcsiasj icai changes made in the 
eomse of this stage of the Reformation, which 
have not vet been noticed. 

In the year list'd was icprinted, probably for 
the last fime w itliout alteration, the old Churoh- 
hook, or dneetory for puhhc worship, entitled the 
Festival, Consisting ehietlv of extiarts from the 
(■olden Legend, nr hook of the biography of the 
saints. It was of eotiise a thoroughly Popish 
manual, inculcating: all the eommon doctrines of 
the Romish church with as little lescrve 01 qiuthh- 
cation as if uohoilv bail ever vet ventured to call 
any of them in question. In what is called the 
Jledes, or instructions to the people what and 
whom they arc to prav for, the pope and his college 
of cardinals are set down in the first place after 
the good estate and peace of hulv church ; and ill 
the sequel ale enumerated “ail abbot.-, ptiurs, 
uiiii!ks, canons, friars^ and all men and women of 
ri’lnj ion, in w hat order, estate, or degree that they 
stand in, from the highest estate unto the lowest, 
degrei all they “that find anv light in the 
church, or give any behests, hook, hell, chalice, or 
vestment, smplice, altar-cloth, or towel, lands, 
rents, lamp, or light, or any other ornaments, 
wlun hy God’s service is the better served, sus¬ 
tained, and maintained, in reading and singing;” 
and “all true pilgnms and palmers that have 
taken their way to Rome, to Jerusalem, to St. 
Catherine’s, or St. James, or to any other place.” 
“ Furthermore,” it is added, “yc shall also pray 
for v our father’s soul, for your mother's soul, for 
your godfather’s soul, for your godmother’s soul, for 
your brethren and sisters' si'itils, and for the souls of 
all your kinsfolk, and for your friends’ souls, and 
for all the souls that we he bound to pray for; and for 
all the souls that be in the pains of purgatory, there 
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abiding the. mercy of Almighty God.” The seven 
sacraments, the seven deeds of mercy, the seven 
deadly sins, the nine manners of humble pains, 
and the nine manners of people that shall he tor¬ 
mented therewith, are all faithfully set forth and 
expounded. Images are commended as signs or 
means whereby men should learn “whom they 
should worship and follow in living,” although to 
do God’s worship to them is tin hidden. The 
heuelits of hearing’mass are extolled in some sin¬ 
gular expressions : “ ♦hilt day,” it is declared, 
among other things, “thou shall not. lose thine 
cvcsight, nor dm sudden death; nor m the time of 
the mass thou shall not wax aged.” 

Slrvpc conceives that this hook was not wholly 
laid aside till after the close of the reign of Henry 
VI18. . Sonic corrections, however, were of neces¬ 
sity limdc in it immediately after jjlemy’s Ineaelt 
with the pope, and some more as he pioeeeded 
with his further irfonns. In the eomse of the 
very next vi'ai, ]h.'i.'i, befinc the pope’s authoiity 
was east otl hy the parliament, Ilenrv hiimelf 
wrote and puhlnlved atieahse in Latin against tin- 
tviannv and humble impiety of the J’usliop of 
Koine (|)e I’otestaie ('In 1 stlauoiurn Ivceuiii in sms 
eeelesiis, eontia I’oiitilieis tyr.imndem el horri- 
bilem impietaU ni). In the same se-sion of pai- 
lnunent in which an end was put in the aulimihy 
ot the pope, some lclict from the seveiily ol the 
old laws against heresy was obtained bv the new 
act, forme! I\ mcntioia d, which declared that 
speaking against the ilislmp of Rniiu and Ins 
decrees should no longci he eonsideied to constitute 
that olfcnce, and, among other alleviations, of the 
ancient process, ordained that tin chaige should he 
proved by two lawful witnesses at the least, that 
the trial should he in public, -and that the accused 
person might he haded at the discretion of two 
justices ol the peace. This yeai also an order was 
issued hy the king, in his capacity of supreme head 
ot the chinch, which had the elici t, of doing away 
w ith the use of the form ill the Festival called the 
GYueial Sentence or Guise, which was wont, to he 
read to the people four times every year in the course 
of the church sei vice. Th is long and comprehensive 
denunciation was directed with especial vehemence 
against all who in any way liijuied or troubled the 
state of holy church, by withdrawing offerings, 
tithes, cents, or other ecclesiastical dues—hy vio¬ 
lating the rights of sanctuary,—hy calling in the 
aid of the civil power in matters appertaining to 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction,—hy retaining pos¬ 
session of houses, manors, or other property be¬ 
longing to the church,-—hy removing goods with 
fraud or violence out of any church or religious 
hou«!,—or in any one of various other ways that 
were specified. The king’s order to the lnshops 
was to leave out in the General Sentence all such 
articles as tended to the glory and advancement of 
the Bishop of Rome; hut the effect, as has been 
mentioned, was to cause the. Curse to he soon laid 
aside altogether. Some of the above clauses would 
have sounded too awkwardly if they had been 
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allowed to lie heard in (he midst of certain of 
Henrv’s projected reforms. The catalogue of the 
objeels of tins quarterly fulmiiiHtion, vve may re- 
mui k, was lead in English; but the Curse itself, 
with which it concluded, n its in Latin, and was a 
very singular fonnula. According to the descrip¬ 
tion in tlie Festival, the bishop being clothed in 
white, and accompanied by the other priests be¬ 
longing to the church, with uplifted cross and 
caudles burning, stood up in the pulpit, and said, 
in that, ancient longue, “ By the authority of God 
the Father Almighty, and of the blessed Virgin 
Maiv, and of all the saints, eve excommunicate, 
anathematise, and deliver over to the devil all the 
afore; aid malefactors, that excommunicated, ana¬ 
thematised, and delivered over to the devil thev 
maybe; accursed lie they in towns, in fields, m 
highways, in footpaths, under roof, out of (loots, 
and m all other places, standing, sitting, Ling- 
down, rising up, walking, luuning, awake, asleep, 
eating, dunking, and doing whatsoever other 
thing ; hum the illumination and all other good 
things of the i Inireh we dcbm them; to the devil 
we condemn them ; and m the pains of hell-liie 
We extinguish their souls—unless thev repent and 
make satisfaction—even as this candle is exha¬ 
ling lied ” And, so hu\ mg said, to shike the mole 
tenor, amidst the sounding of hells he put. out 
the light.* 

As yet, however, with the exception only of the 
tingle doctrine, it it could be so called, of the 
papal supremacy, no alleiation was made in any 
pail of the ancient national profession of failh. 
This wry year, on the petition of the convocation, 

I l< iu v issued a strict proclamation against the 
impoilation and possession of what were called 
beielieal books. Among (hive, according to a list 
published a few rears before, were Tymlal’s New 
Testament, and the various treatise^ of Luther, 
lluss, Ztiinglms, and the other continental re¬ 
formers. In this and subsequent veals many pri¬ 
sons even sutl’eied at the stake h.jr the oilmen of 
importingsand dispersing such honks. One fact, 
liovvevci, is recorded in connexion with this 
matter, which shows how the mischief of heresy 
was at once neutralised in lleurv’s estimation liv its 
admixture with anything that chanced to favour his 
schemes of personal gratification and aggrandise¬ 
ment. Lithe lists of the prohibited hooks fyr some 
uatis past, one that had always occupied a con¬ 
spicuous place was ‘The. Supplication of Beggars,’ 
the production of one Simon Fish, a gentleman of 
Gray’s Inn, who had been obliged to retire beyond 
seas m consequence. Strvpo speaks of it as first 
printed in 1524. The tract is preserved in Fox’s 
‘ Acts and Monument;,’ and consists of a com¬ 
plaint addressed to the king by the lag-gars against 
the cleigy of all ranks and classes, but. especially 
the mendicant friars, who, the writer calculates 
(though on rather loose grounds), collected in the 
way of alms above 4110,000/. annually,—a sum, 

• Sh«* tlie oxtiact from the Festival, iti Stu pe, Feeler. Mem. v. 
510-515. 
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lie says, which, added to the other possessions of 
tlie church, far exceeded half the entire annual 
produce, of the. kingdom, although the number of 
thi' ecclesiastics was not the tour Inimhedlh purl of 
the whole population. The view, of comse, that 
the beggars take is, that the. alms intercepted by 
the godly mendicants, the members o! an order 
abundantly well provided for otherwise, all so 
nuieli drawn away from what ought ol rain to 
come to their share. This book being sent to 
Aime Bolevn about I he year 152S, was b\ her soon 
ufter put into the hands of the king, who was so 
well pleased with it that, he sent tor Fob’s wile, 
whom he desiied to teteli bin husband home im¬ 
mediately, assuring her that no man should do 
him any harm. Some time, alter, when the hook 
was read to him, pretending not to have seen it, 
before, he made a long pause, and then lein.ii ked 
significantly, “ If a man in pulling dow n an old stone 
wall should begin at the lower pail, the upper part, 
might chance to tall upon his head.” I lc seems to 
have meant to intimate that the prudent eomse 
would lie to liegm with the pope and then to tall 
U)iim the friars. 

The latter, it is well known, early dievv upon 
themselves die determined hostility ol the king by 
their almost mnveisal opposition to him, and ad¬ 
vocacy of the cause of r.atbei ini', m the sillaii of 
the divoiee. But tin best handle which thev gave 
him for the execution of ins designs lor tlu-ir 
destruction, aro-e out of the business of the lioiv 
Maid ot Kent, of whose prophecies their zeal and 
credulity made them very generally cither the 
dupes, or til least the pietendid believers and up. 
holders.* Although it is harillv to he admitted, 
as Burnet alhrms, that, “ this did lirsl provoke the 
king- against the tegular clergy, and drew atlei it 
all the severities that were done in the icsl of his 
li'ign,” there is probably a good deal of truth in 
what the historian adds:-—“ The badness and the 
wicked designs of this imposture did much alienate 
people, from the iuteiest of Rome, and made the 
other arts both pass more easily and he better 
received by the people. It was abo generally 
believed that what was now discovered was no 
new practice, but that many ol the visions and 
lunacies, bv which religious mdcis hud raised their 
ciedit so high, were of the same nature; and it 
made way tor the destroying ot all the monasteries 
in Lngland, though all the seventy w Inch at this 
time followed on it was, that, the observant trial's of 
Richmond, Greenwich, Canterbury, Newark, and 
Newcastle, were removed out of their houses, and 
put, with the other Grey friars; and Augustin 
friars were put m their houses.” 

1 he Nun ot Kent and her confederates, or 
rather those who made use of her as their instru¬ 
ment, were put to death in 1544. At this tune, 
under the ascendancy of Cranmer and Cromwell, 
and the still ummpaiicd influence o' Ins young 
and beautiful queen, Henry showed perhaps more 
of an inclination towards I’rutesianti.iiii than at any 
' s.-t- ;i a.., [>]'.d, as;.. 
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oilier period of Ins life, it was now that, among 
otliei eVKlenc.es which i.e gate of n somewhat, 
favooralile disposition towards even the doctrinal 
views of the refoinievs, he made the famous 
Latimer one of his chaplains, on the recommend¬ 
ation, il is said, of Cromwell and of Ins physician. 
Dr. Butts. The next year, Latimer, whose 
attachment to the doctrines of the Reformation'was 
undoubted, although his dexterity and ready wit 
had always rescued him fiom conviction on the 
charge of heresy, was promoted to the bishopric of 
Worcester. Burnet attributes both these prefer¬ 
ments to Anne Boleyn, who, lie says, “ reigned 
in the king’s heart, as absolutely as he did over his 
subjects.” 

Some notion of the mixed religion patronised at 
this date hv the authorities in England may he ga- 
1 lured from a work entitled 1 King Henry’s Primer 
it second edition of which appeared, in a rpiarto 
volume, ill 153:>, put.'mth professedly by Dr. Mar¬ 
shal, archdeacon of Nottingham. Strvpe is of 
opinion, however, that Oranmer, in all probability, 
had a great, hand m it. It consisted of a collection 
of tracts on the different parts t/T divine worship, 
most of which seem to have been published be¬ 
fore at different times, hut. were now revised and 
accompanied by prefatory admonitions in the spirit 
of the prevailing at stem. On the whole, the work 
inculcated, though covertly, a sort of half-pro- 
testantism. In an exposition of the Ten Com¬ 
mandments, with which it commenced, what we 
call the second commandment was, after the com¬ 
mon Popish fashion, treated as part of the first, 
but in others of the pieces the Protestant dis¬ 
tinct ion between the two was recognised. The 
Avc Maria, or Angel’s Salutation of our Lady, 
was prefaced with this cuutifm : “ Here first of all 


take heed, that no man put Ins sure trust and 
hope in the mother of God or her mciits j fin this 

sure confidence is due to God only.The 

grace and favour that was given her of God, giveth 
us an occasion to ptaise God, and give him thanks. 
We ought none otherwise to praise and lovelier, 
than one which hath received such goodness, 
without her own deserving, of the pure libeiality 
and favour of God; even us she herself doth ac¬ 
knowledge in that, song Maijni/inil .” And at the 
end (if the Salutation the reader is again called 
upon to remark, that no petition hut. only praises 
and honour are contained in the words : “ there¬ 
fore,” it. is atlded, “ we cannot call this sal,illation 

a petition or prayer properly.Because it is 

not lawful for us to expound these words further 
than they sound,“and than the Godhead did make 
them.” The, topic, of the mrwarrantablcness of 
the worship of the Virgin and the saints is pressed 
with still less reserve, in other places. In one. 
place, indeed, the writer ventures to point out the 
great danger the people ran of falling into idolatry 
by the practice of such worship, and comes to 
this'hold conclusion: “That it was not meet, 
comely, nor fitting, that in our prayers we should 
make a god or saviour of any saint in heaven ; no, 
not of our blessed Lady.” Still, however, the 
Litany, although given in English, and prefaced 
by an argument against praying to saints, was left 
with all the old addresses to the Virgin, to the 
angels, to the twelve apostles, the martyrs, con¬ 
fessors, and virgins, culling upon them for their 
intercession in behalf of the worshipper. The 
Matins, Even Song, and Seven Penitential Psalms, 
were, all likewise given in English. In a “ Devout 
and Fruitful Remembrance of Christ’s Passion,” 
an attack was made upon the superstition of think- 
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ing that any benefits "could accrue from carrying 
about the person images, painted papers, or curved 
crosses, designed, as was pretended, to be helps 
towards beholding the passion of Christ—that, by 
such means, for instance, safety could be secured 
from fire, water, or any other peril. Perhaps, 
however, the most daring instance of speaking out 
occurs in the admonition prefixed to the Diriijc, 
popularly called the J)iri/p, which was the office 
that used to be said for the' souls of the dead. 
There is no alteration in the old form, except that 
the words arc translated into English ; hut in the 
prefatory observations the writer says, “ Among 
other works of darkness and deep ignoiance, 
wherein we have blindly wandered, following a 
sort of blind guides many days and yeais, 1 ac¬ 
count tliis not one of the least, that we have rung 
and sung, mumbled, murmured, and piteously 
pule el foi th a certain sort of psalms, with responds, 
vcrsieles, and lessons to the same, for the souls of 
our Christum brethren and sisters departed out of 
this world; which psalms and lessons, I beseech 
God 1 die if they make anv more for any such use 
and purpose, that is to snv, that they ought or may 
he used lather for them that he departed than for 
them that lie in life and in good bodily health, 
than may Tu Drum or (1/uria E.irrt.sD." “There 
is nothing,” it is added, “ in the Dirirjr, taken 
out of the Sciiptuie, that makes anymore mention 
ofthe souls departed, than doth the tale of Rohm 
llood." This direct attack upon prayers for the 
dead and the doctrine of purgatory, is in the 
highest strain of that spirit of hostility and scorn 
with which the ancient church was plow assailed 
by her avowed enemies. These, indeed, were the 
purls of the Popish system against which perhaps 
the strongest and most general feeling had been 
excited, ever since. Luther had been led directly to 
the denial of purgatory by his commgieiug move¬ 
ment- -the attack upon indulgences. 

In his present circumstances, threatened as he 
was with the vengeance of the .emperor for his 
treatment of Catherine, the friendship of the Pro¬ 
testant princes of Germany was of the greatest 
importance to Hctirv ; and he never, before or after, 
w ent so far in the direction of the new opinions in 
religion as he now did in his endeavours to secure 
that object. After some preliminary negotiation, 
in the beginning of the year 1 53(i, the Elector of 
Saxony and the other chiefs of tlie Lutheran tam- 
fo.deracy presented their proposals to him m a 
“ petition and request,” consisting of fourteen 
articles, his answer to which, printed by Burnet m 
his Supplement, from the original in the Stale 
Paper Office, exhibits him to us in the must Pro¬ 
testant character he ever assumed. 

The first demand of the German princes was, 
that he would set forth the gospel of Christ and the 
sincere doctrine of the faith in the. terms of the 
famous Augsburg Confession,—a summary of all the 
tenets taught by Luther, which they themselves 
had adopted and subscribed a few years before. 
To this Henry replied, that he had of long time 
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minded to set forth the said gospel and true doc¬ 
trine, which moreover he was nn»! reads - to defend 
both with life and goods,; hut still, he added, he 
could not bring himself, “ being a king reckoned 
somewhat learned (though unwoithv),” and having 
also so many excellent anil learned men within his 
realm, “ to accept at any nnature's hands the 
observing of his and his realm’s faith, t 1 "' only 
ground whereof remaineth in Scripture.” instead 
ofthe Augslmrg Contession, he desired “ u would 
please his said confederates and friends to send 
hither some of their best leirtted men to euufei and 
conclude with him and his learned men, to the in¬ 
tent, to have a perfect concoid and union in faith.” 
In a second answer he went still farther in Ins 
general professions of regard and appioval; he 
acknowledged not only their great constancy in the 
setting forth ofthe truth of the gospel, “ that was 
darkened afore,” but also their exhorting himself 
to the defence of the same, which was nin-l ac¬ 
ceptable to him, and he thanked them as well on 
his own account as on account of all Christendom, 
acknowledging the great goodness of God m giving 
the said princes such steadtaslness and strength ; 
“their wondrous virtues,” he proceeded, rising to 
a \et more impassioned tone, “ have so ravished 
and drawn Ins mind to their love that he was 
fully determined never tS let pass without corre¬ 
spondence of love any occasion t lull he should think 
might conduce in anywise to their good minds and 
godly proceedings.” Still he avoided committing 
himself to anv specific adoption of their Lutheran 
doctrines. “Tips negotiation,” snvs Burnet, 
“ sunk to a great degree upon Queen Anne’s 
tragical fall; and as the king thought they were 
no more nccessaiy to him, so they saw his in¬ 
tractable humour, and had no hope of succeeding 
with him unless they would have allowed lnm a 
dictatorship in mailers of religion.” In another 
place the same historian, partial as he is on the 
whole to the memory of the author of the English 
Reformation, admits, m substance, that he. now 
arrogated to himself, in matters of religion, an in¬ 
fallibility and authority as absolute as had ever 
been claimed h, the most inpeiimis or intolerant of 
the popes. lie “ was too uadv,” are. his words, 
“upon slight grounds to bring Ins subjects to the 
liar, where, though the matter was always so 
ordered that aecortlmg to law they were indicted 
and judged, yet, tne severity of the law bordering' 
somewhat on rigour and cruelty, he came to he 
called neiui'l tyrant. Nor did Ins severity lie only 
on one side, but, being addicted to some tenets of 
the old religion, and impatient of contradiction,—or, 
perhaps, blown up either with the vanity of Ins 
new title of Head of the. Glunch, or with the 
praises which flatterers bestowed on him,—hr 
thought all persons were hound to legulalc their 
belief by his dictates, which made lnm piosccute 
Protestants as well as Papists.” The lnstm y ol 
his reign, given m the pieced mg chapter, has 
already placed before the reader uunionmsiexamples 
of the impartial ferocity with winch lie went on to 
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the, cud of his life, making inartvrs alike of Papists 
and Protestants,--both of* those who, as he 
was pleaded to think, believed too much, anil of 
those who did not believe enough. This was an 
extension of the worst tyranny of the popish 
church, under which believing too much, at least, 
was not an error that ever exposed people to 
danger. 

In the convocation which met in June this rear, 
and in which Cromwell occupied the chief seat as 
the king’s viccgciciil, a great deal of debate took 
place touching the new opinions in religion. Sixty- 
seven of these opinions, embracing the principal 
tends of the old Lollards and Wvelidiles, of the 
Luthcians and other Piotestant reformets of the 
(lay, and of the fanatical Anabaptists, were com¬ 
plained of by the lower house as prevalent errors 
that demanded correction. The representation 
also noticed many extravagant and indecorous 
express tons, and irreverent jests touching confession, 
praying to saints, holy-wider, and the. other cere¬ 
monies of the church, which were asserted to be 
current among the prrachejs of the. said obnoxious 
doctrines and their followers, and called for their 
suppression, not without some oblique relied ions 
on Ciantner and Ins few brethren on the bench of 
the same wav of thinking w ith himself,as having ne¬ 
glected then diltv in not putting down such Stiluses. 
Cromwell, however, still had intlneniv enough 
with Henry to obtain from him a declaration re¬ 
linking, at least by implication, this officious zeal 
of the clergy, and rather intimating a favourable 
disposition tow aids someol the denounced opinions. 
It was staled to he the king’s plea-lire that the 
rites and ceremonies 'of the church should be re¬ 
formed by the rules of Scripture, and that nothing 
should be maintained winch did not rest on 
that authniily, seeing it was absurd that if the 
Semptuie, as was admitted, really contained the 
tru<‘ laws ol religion, recourse should be laid rather 
to glosses and the decrees of popes than to that 
sure word of God. Afterwards many of the. doc¬ 
trinal points in dispute between the two parties 
were discussed at great, length;-—Lee, Archbishop 
of. Voik, Slokeshv Bishop of London, Tunstall of 
Durham, Giudiner of Winchester, Long land of 
Lincoln, Sluii burn uf Chichester, Nix of Norwich, 
and Kile of Carlisle, standing up, as far as they 
durst, fa the unmitigated aneicnj faith ; and Cran- 
mcr, Goodrich of Ely, Shaxton of Salisbury, Lati¬ 
mer of Worcester, Fox of Hereford, Hilsey of 
Rochester, and Builow of St. David’s maintaining 
the more, Fiotistant views. In the end certain 
articles were agreed upon, which, after being in 
several places collected and tempered by the king’s 
own hand, were, signed by Cromwell, Cramner, 
and seventeen other bishops, forty abbots anil 
priors, and fifty uichdcacous and proctors of the 
lower house, and were finally continued by the 
king, and published, with h preface m his name. 
These articles, thciefore, constituted for the pre¬ 
sent the confession of faith, or authoritative ex¬ 
position of the doctrines of the English church; 


and they become in this wav a very important and 
interesting historical monument. In geneial, the 
system which they established may he described us 
more Protestant in some of the principles laid 
down than in their practical development, as if a 
compromise had been made between the two parties 
on the somewhat odd 'understanding that the state¬ 
ment of fundamental principles should throughout 
he left to the one, and that of practical deductions 
and directions to the 4 'other. 

The articles began with a distinct admission of the 
great Protestant principle of the supremacy of the 
Bible, qualified only by the addition, to which lew 
Protestants would then object,—that the three 
ancient creeds, that of the Apostles, the Xicrne, 
and the Athanasian, should lie held to he of equal 
inithifity with the Script lit os ; aceonling to these 
standards, and in their words, it was decl.itr<l ul! 
things should he interpreted, and all heresies eon 
truly to them should he condemned, c-pccially 
those condemned by the liisl, four general councils. 
When paitieular controverted matteis, liowwei, 
came to lie spoken ol, the language employed was 
not always so explicit and decisive, or at le 'si was 
not. always perfectly consistent with this mlimluc 
tory announcement. In legard to Baptism |] lr 
opinions of the Anabaptists and Pelagians weie 
declined to be detestable heresies. (’oneei inng 
penance it was affirmed that it was instituted by 
Christ, and was absolutely necessary to salvation— 
that it consisted of contrition, eeidc'-Mou, and 
amendment of life, with exterior wotk.s of chanty 
—that confession to a priest is ncccssai \, il it may 
lie had—that his absolution is spoken hv an autlio- 
nty given to Inin by Christ in the gospi I, and 
must he believed as if it weie spoken hv God him¬ 
self—that therefore none were to condemn auii- 
cular confession, hut to use it lor the comfort of 
their eonseiuices. In the article touching tin: 
sacrament of the altar the dogma of transilhstan- 
tiation was laid down m the most uiiipuddied terms ; 
the people, were ,b> he instructed that, under the 
forms of bread and wine, there was truly and sub¬ 
stantially given the very same, body of Christ, that 
was horn of the Virgin Mary. In another article 
tin: necessity of good works to salvation was dis¬ 
tinctly asserted, and so far there was a rejection of 
the Lutheran doctrine of justification by faith 
alonf;; shut on thy: other hand it was conceded that 
a sinner will not he justified by God for the. meiit 
01 worthiness of any good work he may have done ; 
and it was noted with especial prominence and 
emphasis that the good works necessary to salva¬ 
tion were not only external acts, but the inward 
motions and graces of God’s holy spirit, such as 
dreading, fearing, and loving God, having firm 
confidence in him, calling upon him, having 
patience in all adversities, hating sin, and having 
purposes and wills not to sin again, with such 
other emotions and virtues as were consenting and 
agreeable to the law of God. The same struggle 
and intermixture of opposite opinions is to he dis¬ 
cerned in what is said on the subject of images; 
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here, again, the old practice being retained, hut 
guarded, and in some degree? corrected and cheeked, 
by the modern pi iuciple. The people were to he. 
instructed that the use of images was warranted by 
Scripture, and that, serving as they did to repre¬ 
sent. good examples and to stir up devotion, it was 
meet that they should stand in 1 lie cluuc.hes; but 
in order to the avoidance of such supeistition as it 
was thought had been fallen l-uto in times past, it 
was agreed that while censing, kneeling, offering, 
and performing other acts of worship before images 
should still be allowed, the worshippers should he 
told that they must really do the woislup not to 
the image, but to God and his honour. As for the 
estimation in winch the saints weie to he held, it, 
was laid down, with the like ingenious indentation 
and dovetailing of the two colours of opinion, fust, 
that people weie not to think to obtain those 'blogs 
at the hands of tlm saints w Inch were to he obtained 
only of (iod; secondlv, uevcithclcss, that it was 
good to pray to tin m to pray w ith and lor us ; and 
thirdly, that all the days appointed by the church 
lor the meitioi tes of the saints were to he kept, 
hut yet that, the king might at any time lessen the 
number of the said da)s, and must be obeyed if 
lie did so. Anuther article sanctioned as good 
and laudable, and as having an stical significations 
in them,asMell as being uselul to lift up the mmd 
to (iod, all 1 he old customary ceil monies of ich- 
gious worship—the vestments ut the priest, the 
sprinkling of holy water, the distribution of holy 
lnead, the bearing of candles on Candlemas-day, 
the giving of ashes on Ash Wednesday, the bear¬ 
ing of palms on Palm Sunday, the creeping to the 
Cross and kissing it on Good Priday, the hallow¬ 
ing the font, and other exmcisms and benedictnms. 
I 1 poll these points of mere external observance the 
reforming party probably did not think if woitli 
while to make a stand, nor indeed weie they by 
any means all of one mind as to such matteis. 
The last of the aitieles related to the much contio- 
verted questions of purgatory nnd'prau'is for the 
dead ; and here, on the whole, the Protestant 
notions must he considered to have prevailed, 
although there was still something of the usual 
balancing and compounding together of adveise 
if not absolutely contradictory views and state¬ 
ments. r j'o pray for the souls depaited was de¬ 
clared to he a custom which had continued *ii# the 
church from the beginning, and therefore the 
people were to he instructed that it was good and 
charitable to pray for them, and to make others 
pray for them, in masses and exequies, and to 
give alms to them for that cml. But since, it was 
added, the place the souls of the dead w ere in, and 
the pains they suffered, were left by the Scripture 
uncertain, they ought to lie wholly resigned to the 
mercy of God ; and therefore all those abuses w ere 
to be put away which had arisen under the pre¬ 
tence of purgatory, such as that souls were to be 
delivered out of it either by the pope’s pardons, or 
liy masses said in certain places or before certain 
images. This may be described as the nearest 
vox,. II. 


approach to the denial of pmgatory that could he 
made without absolutely denying it. 

Tins mongicl religion, ncithci Romanism nor 
Protestantism, hut an irregular palchwoik or un- 
eemenled jumble of both, could not he expected, 
after it. was manufactuicd and produced, to be per¬ 
fectly acceptable to nnv part, of the nation.* As 
soon as it, was published, Burnet tells os, u “oc¬ 
casioned a gleat variety of ccii'iucs —that is, of 
expressions of opinion respecting it. On the 
whole, however, if was genet ally regarded as a 
decided advance in a Protestant direction. The 
Protest all Is, w it li that reliance oil the pindiietivo 
efficacy ol speculative principles which their whole 
system tended to beget and luster, no doubt felt, an 
assured confidence that the old superstitious prac¬ 
tices which the aitieles tolerated would ere long 
give wav before the sound doctrines, ill the soil of 
which they weie so tnartilicudly stuck, in the 
vain attempt to make them time lake loot, and 
flourish. The adheients of the ancient faith, on 
the other hand, with tlieir opposite instinct, may 
have allowed themselves to take some consolation 
in the hope that the popular mmd was too gross 
and unmstrueled to he much idSccted by any mere 
doctrinal explanations, and that the old ceremonial 
obsci vanecs, addressing ftiei*' senses and passions, 
and moulding tlmr habits Horn ndauev, would be 
more than a match foi cold, abstiact dogmata and 
arguments, that appealed only to their understand¬ 
ings, Still leeent experience was not m fa\our of 
this wav of viewing the matte l, nor, indeed, did it 
take m mole than a part of the rase. Burnet, there¬ 
fore,is probably eoneet in describing the Romanists 
as “ unspeakably tumbled ” bv the publication of 
the articles. “ pour sacraments,” he observes, 
“were passed over, which would encourage ill- 
affected people to neglect them. The gainful 
trade by the belief of purgatory was put down ; 
for though it, was said to be good to give alms for 
praymg fo.f the dead, jet, since both the dreadful 
stones of the miseries of pmgatorv and the cer¬ 
tainty of redeeming souls out of them bv masses 
were made d ubtlul, the people's chanty and 
bounty that way would soi,.-i abate ; and, in a 
word, the bringing matters under dispute was a 
great mortification to them, for all concluded that 
tins was but a premnble to what they might expect 
afterwards.” 

The publication of the articles was immediately 
followed by a loyal proclamation, abolishing, iu 
conformity with the authority given by one of 
them, a considerable number of holidays, including 
most of those in the harvest reason,-** a measme of 
policy which, however calculated to he ultimately 
beneficial, was, perhaps, not very wise in the tem¬ 
per of the popular mind at the moment, and is 
admitted to have had as great an effect as any of 
• 

• “ II is \et, but a mingle-mangle, a hot< li-poleh.” muI I.atimer of 
tlio Keloimation, in one ol bis seimom , ' I < nmot t< 11 what, p.ntly 
popeiy, and parth line lelnjiyn mingled logethei They s.iv in my 
countiy, when they rail then lmj-'s to the s» mo trough, ‘ (’onie to 
thy mingle mangle.—come, pm, come!’ Kicu <lf> they muko 
a mingle-mangit* of the gu>jM‘l” 
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the sudden innovations that wore now made in pro¬ 
voking the Pilgrimage of (irace and the other 
sciimis iosimvcUonarv movements that took place 
ill the close of this year. A set of injunctions to 
the clergy was also issued by Cromwell as vice¬ 
gerent, in the king’s name, “which,” says J5m 
net, “ was the first act of pure supremacy done, by 
the king ; for m all that went before lie had the 
concurrence of the two convocations." Tin’ in¬ 
junctions, which arc supposed to have been penned 
by Crainner, clter evhoiting the clergy to see, as 
far as m them lav, to the observance of the new 
artieles, and of tile laws and statutes made for the 
extirpation of the. usurped power of the Bishop of 
Rome, directed that all children and servants 
should he taught from theii infancy to repeat and 
understand their Paternoster, the Creed, and the 
Ten Commandments in their mother tongue, for 
which purpose the curates were, in their sennons, 
deliberately and plainly to recite one. clause or 
article of the said forms one day, and another 
another day, till they should be taught and learned 
by little, and were also to deliver the. same m 
writing, or show where printed books containing 
them were to be sold, to those that could lead and 
should desire to have such copies. In another 
paragraph it was thouglir necessary to order that, 
parsons, vicars, curate s, and other priests should in 
nowise, at any unlawful time, nor lor any other 
cause than their honest necessity, haunt or resort 
to any taverns 01 ale-house.-,; and that after their 
dinner or supper they should not give themselves 
to drinking or riot, spending their time idle, by 
day or by night, at tables or card-playing, or any 
other unlawful gain", but at sueli times as they 
should have such leisure, should read or bear 
somewhat of lmly sculpture, or should occupy them¬ 
selves with some other honest exercise. 

In the following year, 1531, the war of refor¬ 
mation began to be carried on by Cromwell and 
his associates after a new fashion, by the de¬ 
struction of linages, relics, and slit me,-, which had 
long been the objects of popular veneration,—a 
measure which was rather faeilitiv'-’d than origin¬ 
ally provoked by tlug oM'seoverics that were made 
in the course of the visitation of the monasteries 
now commenced. One of the orders given to the 
visitors was to make a minute examination of all 
the relies and images in any c t these houses to 
which pilgrimages were wont to be made. “ In 
this,” says Bui net, “Dr. Loudon (the same who 
has already been mentioned for his alleged prac¬ 
tices in corrupting the- nuns of Chepstow) did 
great service. Fnmi Reading lie wiit.es that the 
chief relics of idolatry in the nation were there: — 
an angel with one wing, that brought over the 
spear's bead that pierced our Saviour’s side. To 
which he adds a long inventory of their other relics, 
and says there were as many more as would fill 
four sheets of paper. Me also writes from other 
places that he had everywhere taken down their 
images and trinkets. At At. Edmuudsbury, us 
John ap Rice informed, they found some of the 
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coals that roasted St. Lawrence, the parings of St. 
Edmund's toes, St. Thomas Becket’s penknife 
and boots, with as many pieces of the cross of our 
Saviour as would make a large whole cross. They 
had also relics against ram, and for hiiulciing 
weeds to spring. But to pursue this further were 
endless, the relies were so innumerable. And the 
value which the people had of them may be 
gathered from tins—that a piece of St. Andrew's 
finger, set in an ounce of silver, was laid to pledge 
by the house of Waslaf-re for forty pounds; but 
the visitors, when they suppressed that house, did 
not think (it to redeem it at so high a rate.” 
Some of'the images were brought to London, and, 
for t he purpose of exposing the jiigeling impostures 
of the monks, were broken up at St. I'tml's (buss 
in tjf' sight of all the people. One in particular 
is mentioned,—a crucifix of enormous si/,e, eoin- 
inonlv called the Rood of (Lace, which was kept 
at Bovley, in Kent. Tins image was no mere 
stock, Imt was endowed with the faculty of reply¬ 
ing to the worship and oblations ollcred to it by 
various significant gestures, rolling its eves, bend¬ 
ing its brows, mining its lips, shaking its head, 
hands, and feet, emuteonslv inclining its whole 
body when it was pleased w ith what was set before 
it, and by some other equally e.xpiessive piece of 
pantomime denoting its dissatisfaction and rejec¬ 
tion of the supplicant's prayers. Tins must be 
admitted to have been an ingenious piece of 
mechanism, for an age in winch the general igno¬ 
rance of mechanical science was gin-s enough to 
allow of its being put forward as something super¬ 
natural. No wonder that so long as its pretensions 
were believed pilgrims came to it in clouds, and 
were lavish in their oflerings to so accomplished 
an image. One Nicholas Partridge has the ciedif 
of having been the first to suspect the client, and of 
having follo'wed up the. conception of that brilliant 
original idea by an examination of the crucifix, 
which at once discovered to him the material 
springs and whevlwork by which its performances 
were set in motion. On this it was first brought 
to Maidstone, and shown to the people there; then 
it was sent uji to Loudon, and made to go through 
its various movements in presence of the king and 
the whole court ; and, finally, it was carried to St. 
Baul’s, and there, publicly broken up and buried, 
after-- line delivery, by older of the eoftncil, of a 
sermon upon the subject by the Bishop of Roches¬ 
ter. Another famous miracle which was now 
detected was that of the cry stal vial at Hales, in 
Gloucestershire, containing, as was pretended, the 
blood of Christ, which the people sometimes saw, 
and sometimes could not see, the cause of which 
latter “effect defective,” they were told, was their 
being at the moment in mortal sin, which meant 
that, they must make further offerings. The mira¬ 
culous blood was found to be the blood of a duel;, 
which was renewed every week, and was made 
visible or invisible, as the occasion called lor, by a 
person placed behind it turning to the spectator the 
thin or thick side of the glass. Mention has been 
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made in the preceding chapter of the huge Welsh 
wooden image, callcii Dan cl Gatheien, which was 
among those Inought up to Loudon at tins tune, 
and which was made to serve lor tucl to burn Friar 
Finest. 1 According to an account of this image 
by the visitors of the diocese of St. Asaph, it was 
the geneial belief of the people of the country that 
it had the power to deliver from hell the souls of 
those who could wcuie its fav.mt, in ctmset|itenee 
of which notion so many as live or six hundred 
pilgrims would sometime^ lloek to it in a dav. 
some bringing nuinev, others oxen—all coming 
with something in their hands. The rich shrines 
of our Lady of Walsmgham, of Ipiwicii, of Isling¬ 
ton, and rnanv others, were also now Itnaighl to 
London, and Inn lied bv order of Cromwell. The 
pint leulai s el'the demolition of lleeket's s hi iue at 
('antei lmi\ , the richest of all, have been already 
detailed.The riches of that,” as Hornet, ex¬ 
presses it, “ together with his disloval practices, 
made the king resolve both to unshntie and nil- 
saint him at unco.” So, not only was Ins slnine 
biokeu down and eanied away, but “the king 
also oidcrcd his name to be struck out of the 
calcndai, and the olliee for his festivity to he 
dashed out of all breviaries.” 

The til n >1 it ion of images and pilgrimages occu¬ 
pied a principal place in a new set of iietruetiuns 
which (bomncll issued to the clergy in 15.3S. 
Fvcrv parish ptiest, once in the three months at 
the least, was now directed to preach a sciinon 
exhibiting his hearers “ not to repose then tmsl or 
aliianee m any other walks devised by men’s 
faiilmies besides seiipture ; as in wandeiing to 
pilgi images, otfering of ipnnoy, candles, or tapeis 
in image; or relies, or kissing ot licking the fame 
ovei, : avuig over a number of bead , not undei- 
,■ landed or minded on, or in suchlike sjipeistition.'’ 
Furllitr, c.mftnued the zealous vicegerent, “ sueli 
feigned images as ye know in any of yarn cures to 
be so abused vv ith pilgrimages or otleiings ol any 
thing made thereunto, ye shall, lor avoiding ot 
that most detestable olleucc of ldt.hnry, foithvvitli 
lake down, and without delay; and shall Miller 
from hence forth no candles, tapers, or images oi 
wax to he set afore any image or pirtiue, but only 
the light that commonly gocth across the church 
hv the roml-loli, the light, before the saeraii,!,enl ol 
the altar, and the light above the sepulclne, which, 
for the adorning of the chinch, and divine service, 
ye shall suffer to remain.” The people were, 
moreover, to he admonished that images were of 
no other use except to serve as a sort, ol substitute 
for bonks to the unlearned, that knew no letters, 
whereby they might, be reminded of the lives mid 
conversation of the persons represented by the 
images. I f the images were abused to any other 
purpose, it. was idolatry ; “ and, therefore,” it was 
added, “ the king’s highness, graciously tendering 
the weal ofliis subjects’ souls, hath in pait already, 
o;d more will hereafter, travail for the abolishing 
such images as might he an occasion of so 
* Set; anti*, p 4013, | H»<1 
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! emit an ollenee to Go,1, and so Croat danger to the 
Minis of Ins loving : ubjerts ” Another clause 
imposed rathet an awkwaid olliee—mdeiiug the 
elrrgvmuli, if lie had ever in time p.el di elated 
anything to his parishioners to the extolling or 
setting forth of pilgrimages. Images, or feigned 
lehrs, now openly beioic them to lec.uit ned con¬ 
demn the same; show mg them, as was the 1 111 * 1 1 , 
that in making the lotn>vr statement lie had pro¬ 
ceed! d upon no ground ol Scripture, but as one 
led and seduced by a common error and abuse 
crept into (lie church through the avarice ol those 
to whom it was a source of ptolil. Oncol the 
present injunctions also levelled a sale Mow at 
the pi act ice of prav ing to the saints : it was (lift eted, 
that whereas, in times past, people in then ptn- 
cessions had been meil to sav Geo /n'o >i to so 
many of the saints that they had not time to sing 
the good suffrages addressed to God that followed, 
they should now he taught that it was better to 
omit the Ora ino itohix, and to sing the other 
suffrages. 

At this point, however, the state ot matters, as 
Unmet, expresses it, “ began to turn.” I he si ipicl 
of 1 lentv’s course ill regard to doctrinal changes, 
w as, with the exception pci haps ol ; omc moment ary 
starts of caprice or passion? rattier a going back 
than a going lorwaid. Although lie had thrown 
oil the authoiilvof the Roman pnutill, indeed, lie 
had no notion tiiat tlie English ehurch should lie 
left without a pope ; his objection w as not to the 
thing, but to the person ; and ins mam object in 
displacing the llishop ot Rome evidently was, that, 
in so far at least as the religion ol his own Subjects 
was concerned, lie might mount the same seat ot 
absolute and not to he ipiestioned authority him¬ 
self. The ancient head ol the Roman church 
never pul Ibrw.ud greater pretensions to infallibility 
than vvete, if not distinctly advanced in words, vet. 
constantly acted upon hv the mw head of the 
English church in Ins narrower empiie of spiritual 
despotism. And, singularly enough, lie found his 
account in thus setting up a rival pope, not. only 
with the most violent opponents oi the Roman 
supremacy, who were giati.ied l)V seeing Unit, 
ihiovvn down, but even with many ot the Catholics 
themselves, w ho found that if they had lost the 
successor of SI. l’i.er for their pope, they had yet 
not, lost a pope altogether that the thing remained, 
though the person was changed. The lattel, seeing 
they could do no better in the stale, to which 
matters laid been bimiglit, were now contented 
even to affect a satisfaction with the changes that 
had been already made, in the hope of thereby 
piovcnting further innovations. Alter the Inal 
and condemnation of Lambcit, the Saeiameutary, 
in November, 153K, f in winch Henry took person¬ 
ally so conspicuous a part, “the party that opposed 
the. HeloiIllation,” says Unmet, “persuaded the 
kiii£ that lie had i^ot so much reputation to lmnself 
by it, that it would effectual I v .ef.ite all aspe.tsmns 
which had been east on him as if he intended to 

• <iv .title, l>. ‘l.Kj, 
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change tin' faith : neither did they forget to ret on 
linn in Ins weak side, and magnify all that lie had 
said, as if the oruele had uttered *i , by which they 
said it appeared lie was indeed a defender of 
the faith, and the supreme head of the church.” 
“ The kiu-_r,” the historian elsewhere observes in 
writing of the same period, “ seemed to think that 
Ills subjects owed an entire resignation of their rea¬ 
sons and consciences to him ; and as he was highly 
offended with those who still adhered to the papal 
authority, so he could not hear the haste that some 
were making to a further reformation before or 
beyond his allowance.” In this spirit he now 
issued a long proelamaliou, prohibiting generally 
the importing of all English hooks printed abroad, 
and also the printing of any’' hooks at home with¬ 
out license, any part of the Scripture not excepted, 


till it had been examined and approved bv the 
king and his council, or hv the bishop of the 
dioc'sd’; condenrtnng all the hooks of the Ana¬ 
baptists and Sacramcntaries, or deuiers of the cor¬ 
poral presence of Christ in the Eucharist, and 
denouncing punishment against, all who should sell 
or otherwise publish them ; forbidding till persons 
to argue against, the doctrine, of the real presence 
under pain of death and the hiss of their goods ; 
declaring that all should he punished who eschewed 
or neglected any rites er ceremonies not yet abo¬ 
lished ; and ordering that all married priests should 
immediately he deprived, and those that should 
afterwards marry imprisoned or otherwise further 
punished at the king's pleasure. Cranmer’s inte¬ 
rest at court was now, from various causes, greatly 
diminished. His chief friend and ablest supporter 
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on tlic episcopal bcnrli, Fox, Bishop of Hereford, 
had died in May of this year ; and “ for the other 
bishops that adhered to Cranioer,” says Burnet, 
“they weie rather clogs than helps to him. Lati¬ 
mer's simplicity and weakness made him he 
despised ; Shaxton’s pioud and litigious humour 
diew Initial on him ; Barlow was not very discreet ; 
and many of the preachers whom they cherished, 
whether out of an unbridled forwardness of temper, 
or a true zeal that would not he managed and 
governed liv politic and prudent measures, were 
thing at many things that wetc. not yet abolished.” 
To counteract these disturbers letters were sent, to 
all the bishops, rliircting them to take care that 
the people should not. he unwarily charged with 
too nianv novelties, the publication of which, if it 
were not tempered with great discretion, t light, he 
productive ot very dangerous consequences. The 
mill ally ('.runnier had at court upon whom he 
could place anv reliance was Cromwell, and he 
had enough to do to take care of himself; for, as 
1 lie right reverend historian remarks, “there was 
not a queen now in the king’s bosom to favour 
their motions.” In these ('ircuinslanrcs, ns Henry 
“ was observed to he much guided by his wives, 
as long ns lliev kept their interest, with him,” 
Cromwell conceived the scheme of recovering his 
interest bv In iiiging over Anne of (lie vest. How dis- 
astious this piojcct proved in the issue to its con- 
liner, and in some degree also to the party of 
which lie was the main stay at court, has been 
ahead) related. But, even before Henry's new 
martiage, Cromwell's influence had been greatly 
weakened bv the growing ascendancy of the able 
hnd eiahy (iardmer. Bishop of Winchester, who at 
tin.-, moment professed himself ptccisely as much 
a 1 dormer and as much a follower of the old faith 
as his ro\al master, and in that way was easily 
enabled to guide Henry’s course. mdVe and more, 
hack towards the latter, without suffering him to 
feel that he was either driven or dyawn. In 1539 
w as passed by the parliament the famous act for 
abolishing diversity in opinions (31 Henry VIIf. 
c. 14), popularly called the Statute of the Six 
Articles, or the Bloody Statute, confirming the 
resolutions which had already been carried in the 
coil vocal ion in favour of transuhstant.iation, against 
communion in both kinds, against the marriage of 
priests, and in favour of vows of ■ hastity, of*p®vate 
masses, and of auricular confession.* The prime 
instigator of this new law was undoubtedly 
the Bishop of Winchester, now the king’s chief 
counsellor. Yet Henry took himself a. prominent 
partin currying it through. Tile preamble of the 
statute records that “the king’s most royal majesty, 
of his most excellent goodness, not only commanded 
that the said articles should deliberately and ad¬ 
visedly, by his said archbishops, bishops, and other 
learned men of his clergy, he debated, argued, and 
reasoned, anil their opinions therein to he under¬ 
stood, declared, and known, but also most gra¬ 
ciously vouchsafed in his own princely person to 
• See ante, |». 410. 
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descend and come into Ins said high court of par¬ 
liament and council, and there, like a pi nice of 
most high prudence,, and mi less lcaihitig, opened 
and declared many things o) high learning and 
great knowledge touching the said articles, matin a, 
and questions.” 

The six articles of the Bloody Statute lemained 
the established rule of faith of the English ehnieli, 
upon the several points to whicli thr\ n kited, I’m 
the rest of Henry's reign--and a bloody faith they 
proved, us was shown by the mu y limits idonis, 
alieady recounted, of subsequent teals. At tin 
point, therefore, the historv ot the changes 11 , the 
national religion made !>\ Henry comes to a close, 
in so far as it, forms a rontmuous nairattve ; hut 
there are still a few scattered incidents m the his¬ 
tory of the church, and of the regulation of iloctiine 
and worship during the last years ol his mgii, III.if 
require a short notice. 

In 1 541, Cramuer, the faults of whose own cha¬ 
racter did not incline to tile side of ostentation m 
luxurious indulgence, attempted a small rcfoini, m 
which, however, he showed mote of good intention 
than of discretion or enlarged wisdom. The revc 
lines of many of the bishopnes had been g i cat 1 v 
reduced by the operation of eeuam of Henry’s 
reforms, and weic now »■ iqost, eases insufficient to 
enable then possessors to keep up the old aecio - 
tinned hospitality of their high station, which 
placed them among the nobles of the I/ind, as well 
as at the. head of the church, (.’runnier’s nolum 
also probably was that, now the religious liousi s, 
by whose alms so many of the poor used to he led, 
were swept ttwav, it became the bishops to he 
more 1 1 In-rat even than fonneilv in then chanties, 
and for that purpose to retrench the expenses of 
their tables. He theiefoic issued tin oidci, in 
which it was laid down that an archbishop should 
never lie served with more than six dishes of meat, 
and four of hcllttria, or dessert; a bishop with five 
of meat, and three of dessert ; a dean, or aieli- 
dcaeon, with four of meat, and two of dessert ; and 
any other clergyman with two of meat, without 
any dessert. This regulation, of course, sinned the 
fate of all sumptuary law : — it is stated that no 
attention whatever was paid to it. 

Some injunctions issued by Bonner to his clergy 
of the diocese of l.on Ion, in 15 12,—which Burnet 
thinks “have a strain in them so far diffeicnt 
from the rest of his life, that it is inoie probable 
they wcrediawn bv another pen, and imposed on 
Bonner bv an order of the king,”—contain a few 
tilings worthy of notice. Among the. duties im¬ 
posed upon all parsons, vicars, curates, and other 
parish priests, one is, that they read over and dili¬ 
gently study, every day, one chapter of the Bible, 
with the ordinary gloss, or that of some other 
approved doctor or expositor; another is, that they 
shall instruct, teach, and bring up in learning, in 
the best way that they can, all such children ol 
their parishioners as shall come, to them lor that 
purpose,—at least tea .long them to read Limli.-li,—■ 
for which they were to he moderately paid by such 
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ns could afford it. Some </ the. paragraphs that 
lol 1da\ are illustrative of the maiuiers of the time. 
It is spoken of as “a detestable and abominable 
prnetiee, universally reigning,” that young people 
and others were aeeustoined on Sundays and holi¬ 
days, during the time of divine service, to rc-or! 
to alehouses, and them own-iso unlawful games, 
with ''tout swearing, blasphemy, drunkenness, and 
other enormities. It was even thought necessary 
Id warn the clergy themselves that they should not 
in future use fmv unlawful games, or resort fre- 
'inentlv to aleliouses, taverns, or other places of 
evil repute, or haunted hv light company; and 
lliev weie also tin hidden to array themselves in 
uu-evn\!v and unpruvtlv halnts or apparel, or to 
have unlaw fill tonsures, or to r.'urv aim our and 
weapons about with them ; all which things, the 
bishop says, lie is credibly in tunned are done by 
ceitam pi lest' of his diocese and jurisdiction. 
Another injunction forbids anv manner of common 
plat*, games, or into hides to he played, set forth, 
or declared, w ithin churelio:, or chapels. This was 
it lingular practice, which, in the shape and spirit 
at least in which it now prevailed, had come in 
with tile Refonnatioip The old miracle-plays, 
indeed, seem to tunc originated with the clergy, 
and weie frequently Cfclii'iiled m the monasteries, 
and perhaps also in the churches ; hut these weie, 
in the mam, serious and solemn pcrfoimanccs, 
and Were designed to excite tin reverential and 
devotional feelings of the spectators, which were 
not at nil disturbed even 1>\ the rude jocularity or 
Imil’oimerv a good deal of which was usually 
moved up with the i rpresentation. Hut. the plays 
and inteiludes now acted in churches wiie ex¬ 
pressly intended to turn things that had heretofme 
been held saeied into ridicule; they weie uni- 
vcisuliv sallies upon the old religion, conceived in 
the highest vein of ludicrous distortion, mid aiming 
at the excitement of no other feelings in the 
audience except those of merriment'and contempt, 
in the pirn nit of w hich end no stimulant was too 
coarse, no indecency even too outrageous, not to lie 
tieely resorted to by the pious contriver of the 
piece. Something is tfi Is" allowed both for the 
untaslidiousne-s and for the. excited zeal of the 
times; hut. still the general favour and encourage¬ 
ment which these spectacles rcCVived is one of the 
most singular features of the Rclitrmation. Burnet 
tells us that, although the clergy complained of 
them as an introduction to atheism anil all sorts of 
impiety,and the more grave anil learned reformers 
disliked and condemned them as unsuitable to the 
genius of true religion, yet “the political men of 
tlint party made great, use, of them, encouraging 
them all they could ; for, they said, contempt being 
the most operative and lasting aifeetion of the 
mind, nothing would nunc clVcctuallv drive out 
many of tlujse abuses which yet remained, than to 
expose them to the contempt and scorn of the 
people.” In fact, some of the Protestant clergy 
themselves, and those of (lie greatest repute for 
learning, did not disdain to employ their pens in 


the composition of these religious satirical dramas, 
as we find from the example of the tamims John 
Bale, Bishop of Ossory, who is the avowed author 
of several pieces of this description that, have been 
preserved.* 

These indecent exhibitions at length attracted 
the attention of the government, and in 154.'i an 
act of parliament (;tiity{>4 and da, c. 1, entitled, 
An Act for the advancement of Tine Religion, 
and tor the abti'ishmn'il of the contrary) was 
passed fur putting them down, along with divets 
other abuses, or conceived abuses, which had 
sprung up in the fcilde hotbed, of the lie< ntriwis 
time. The preamble of this art recites that his 
majesty had perceived the ignorance and blindness 
of nisliiv of Ins people in abusing and negleelmg 
the Commandments of (tod and the tine uli- 
gion of Christ, for all the wholesome, doctrines 
and documents lie had caused to he u! iorth 
for then' guidance, “ besides the great lit (rty 
"ranted to them in having amongst them and in 
then hands the New and Old Testament;” not¬ 
withstanding" which, it is added, many anoganl 
and ignorant persons, of whom tome pirluidrd to 
lie learned in the Scripture, bad taki n upon them 
not only to propagate their pervi lse koines m etib- 
veision of the true doctrine of the said Seiiplure 
by teaching and preaching, bill also “ by punted 
hooks, printed ballads, plays, rhymes, songi, and 
other fantasies,” weie wont mhlilely and nattily 
to instinct the people, and especially the youth of 
the realm, “untruly and otheiuise than tire Rciip- 
ture ought or should he taught, declared, or ex¬ 
pounded,” whereby diversities of opinion, di-po¬ 
tations, tumults, and schisms had ansi n, to the 
great implication of the, people and displeasure ot 
his majesty, as well a. contrary to his line inten¬ 
tion and imijl godly purpose in what he had done. 
For reformation of these evils the act then pio- 
eeeds to prohibit “ all maimer of hooks of the Old 
and New Testament in English, being of the natty, 
false, and untrue translation of Tyudal, and all 
other hooks and writings in the English tongue 
teaching or comprising any matins of Christian 
religion, articles of the faith, or Holy Scripture, or 
any part of them,” contrary to the doctrine set 
forth by the king since the year 1540. The penally 
of tlrrep months' imprisonment, with a tine for the 
(irsPbli'cnce, and'l'or the sicoud of perpetual im¬ 
prisonment. with forfeiture of goods, is enacted 
against, whosoever shall print, sell, or otherwise 
publish any of the hooks thus declared to be 
“clearly and utterly abolished, extinguished, amt 
forbidden to he kept or used,” and also against 
whosoever shall “ play in interludes, sing, or rhy me 
any matter contrary to the said doctrine” ot 15-10 

* A out ions specimen of ftnle's relij»io (lmniutie vein lias lately 
been piloted by the I’amdun Society,—Ins play of “ Kill'* Johan, 1 
edited hv J.!’ Collier, K*«| front the aulhoi’s own nninusciipt in the 
tnnsess'on of the Duke of Devonshire It is by no mentis lire ftom 
the elianieteristie eonrsnioNs of the elites of compositions to which it 
belongs Otheisol Hale's ihani.is in suppml of the Uelmmalum 
weie printed in his lifetime. I*'or some account ot the H'lif'ious play* 
and intei hides of tint* p.-uod, sec Mi. Colliei s • Annals of the Stage/ 
1 . iUtf, is c. 
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and subsequent years. “Bibles and Now Test a- 
inent.s in English, not being of Tyndal’s trans¬ 
lations,” are allowed, provided that, if they have 
any annotations or preambles* other than the sum¬ 
maries at the heads of chapters, the possessors 
“shall cut out or blot the same in such wise as 
they cannot lie perceived nor read and such 
smiths, plays, and interludes are also excepted from 
the prohibition as meddle, not with interpretations 
of Setipluro. Another pioviso is amusing: free 
liberty to use any part of me Bible or Holy Serip- 
tnioasthey have been wont, so always it be not 
contrary to tin- doctrine of 1510, is continued to 
the ehaneellorof England, to nifihiin t of (hr inm, 
justices of peace, and others, “which heretofore 
have been accustomed to declare or teach any 
pood, virtuous, or godly exhortations in any ax-em- 
bliex.” .But the most important part of this law 
was the new regulations it established with regard 
to the leading of the Scripture.-. Not only was it 
forbidden to any person not bavins, the license of 
the king or the ordinary to lead the English Bible 
aloud m any church or open assembly, miller the 
penally of a month’s imprisonment, but great 
restrictions were laid even upon the private reading 
of it. Any nobleman or gentleman, being a house- 
liuldei, was still permitted “to read, or cause to 
be rend by any of his family or servants, in his 
house, ore lint (I, or garden, and In Ins own family, 
any text of the Bible or New Testament, so the 
same he done quietly and without disturbance of 
good order;” and any merchant, “ being a house- 
lioldei, and occupying the feat of merchandise,’’ 
might read to himself privately in the sacred 
volume. But that privilege, was withdrawn from 
all women, artificers, apprentices* journeymen, 
seiung-mcn of the degree of yeomen or under, 
husbandmen, ami labomets ; and noblewomen and 
gentlewomen were only allowed to iciTd to them¬ 
selves alone, and not to others While, however, 
the .Scriptures were thus taken out of the hands of 
tin 1 great body of the people, it was declared to be 
lawful for all persons whatsoever “to read and 
teach in their houses, and in the houses of their 
husbands, parents, 01 masters, all such doctrine as 
bad been set forth hv the king’s majesty since 
15-10, as well as the English i’saltcis, Pinners, 
Baler Nosier, Ave, and Creed. What was the 
doctrine, taking its beginning fre n the veae 1J-10, 
which has been so often referred to, we will now 
shortly explain. 

In 15.T] had come out, under the title of ‘ The 
Godly and Pious Institution of a Christian Man,’ 
the first edition of an explanation of all the leading 
doctrines of the church, compiled by a body of 
bishops and other divines commissioned for that pur¬ 
pose by the king, whence, it popularly received the 
name of the Bishops’Book. A second edition of 
this work, revised and put into a new form under 
the direction ol another commission, appeared m 
1540, the. title, now given to it being ‘ The Necessary 
Doctrine and Erudition of a Christian Man.’ In 
this authoritative compendium there was certainly, 
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mi the whole, much less of ’’rotestantism than of 
the ancient faith. The injunctions issued in Crom¬ 
well's time had generally avoided llie mention of 
any other saetaments except those of baplism and 
the euehanst; but lieu- all the seven wen- again 
distinctly recognised, and expounded one alter 
another. In the explanation of the fiiehurisl, 
IraiLMibslantintion was of com sc fully a-M jted, as 
was also the usefulness of heaving the mass. 
The censing of images, and the kneeling liiioie 
them, were not condemned. Burnc‘, howevei, who 
has given a large abstract of tins wink, admits 
that it contains much excellent moral mslntetion; 
and that, after all the books of ptaetieal leligmn 
that bad been produced in later tunes, be Mill 
found great edification in reading the ‘ Necessary 
Erudition’ over and over again. “The style,” lie. 
observes, “ is stron", nervous, and well Jilted for 
the weakest capacities.” A thin! edition of (be 
book, with many alterations and additions by ano¬ 
ther commission, came out in 151.'?, introduced by 
a prefatory epistle from Henry himself, whence it 
now came to lie called ‘The King's (look.’ The 
most remarkable pas,-age in this epistle ielated to 
the reading of the Scriptures, w Inch it was admitted 
was neeossaiy hit those whose oHioe it was to teach 
otheis; “but for the otter part of the church,” 
continues the king, “ ordained to he taught, it 
ought to be detune.I certainly lli.il the leading of 
the Old and New Testament is not ;o neee-sary 
for all those folks, that of duty they ought and In¬ 
bound to lead it, but as the prince and the policy 
of the realm shall think convenient so In in: 
tolerated or taken bom it.” Aecmdinglv, lie goes 
oil to say, alluding to the irt of parliament men¬ 
tioned above, the politic law of England had now 
lestramed a gieat many hum the libcilv oi reading 
the SciiptuiY, esteeming it sullieutij for such pel - 
sons to hear and truly hear away the doctrine of 
Sciipture as taught by the preaeheis. Ntrvpe ob¬ 
serves that the ‘ Erudition’ was so much cnlaigcd 
and othmvise altered iiom the ‘ Institution,’ that 
they were lathcrto lie accounted ddlercnl hooks than 
different editions ol'the same book. He also main¬ 
tains that with the exeepti u only of the reading oi 
the Seri [limes not being permitted to the common 
people in the. last, edition, that edition exhibits a 
greater advance towards the reformed opinion:; than 
any of the pre#flnig ; but the grounds he states fur 
this opinion are not vetv strong. Devotion t> 
images, praying to the saints, mtnscs for the dead, 
and various popish riles and ceremonies, that had 
been commended in the former editions, me, lie 
thinks, spoken of more dubiously and wanly in 
tins ; and the article on purgatory, he ob-eivi is 
altogether left out. That at tide, however, in the 
original work did not alburn the existence of pur¬ 
gatory : the only positive asseitmu it ron'.iuied was 
a declaration of tie- incliieacy ol the pop * panlon- 
and indulgences. It *w r- onntled, i.’lso, m the 
second, as well as m the thud eduiuii. 

It has been the fashion with the common class 
of Protestant writeis to regard Henry \li’l. as 
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Lavins? born much more of a Protestant at heart 
than lie ever actually was, in their anxiety to 
believe ami make it, appear that, in his separation 
from the chinch of Rome, he was guided by con¬ 
scientious motives, and not by those impulses of 
passion and consideration;; of mere personal into 
rest or convenience, to which it seems impossible, 
on ail impartial review of his proceedings in their 
commencement and whole course, to doubt that 
they must be attributed. Strype lias given a quo¬ 
tation from a nract written in the latter part of 
Henry’s lcign, the writer of which, after descant¬ 
ing on the ignorance and blindness concerning all 
true and Christian knowledge that prevailed in the 
kingdom so long as the church was subject, to the 
Bishop of Rome, goes on to declare that all these 
enormities and deformities are now utterly exiled 
and banished,—that the consciences of the people 
arc restored to their old freedom,—the true and 
Christian faith received,—and all old things passed 
away, and new tilings entered into the same 
place instead of them. “„1 think,” exclaims this 
satisfied rbapsodii-t, “there is no lcalm tlnoughout 
Christendom that hath so many urgent and neces¬ 
sary causes to give Cod thanks as we Englishmen 
have at. this present.” And “all these things,” 
he add;, “ God hath brot.ght to pass by Ins dearly 
beloved servant, Henry, our king.”* All tins, 
coming from an avowed and ardent Protestant, 
would seem to lie very good evidence, that Henry 
hud adopted, almost in their whole extent, the 
principles and opinions of the Reformeis, did we 
not know the contraiy from the testimony «of a 
thousand undisputed facts. To the ptool's that 
have already been given of how slight were the 
innovations or changes ill doctrine established ill 
this leign, we may add the following statement 
which Burnet, gives, and which is perfectly con¬ 
clusive. A revival of the forms of public worship, 
and of the hooks therein used, was directed to be 
made by certain of the bishops ir. 1543. “ The 

altera!inns they made,” says the historian, “were 
inconsiderable, and so slight thaL there was no need 
of reprinting either the missals, breviaries, or other 
offices; for a few razort 1 .-, of those collects in which 
the pope was prayed (or, of Thomas Bucket’s office, 
and the. offices of other saints whose days were by 
the king’s injunctions no more to he observed, 
with some oilier deletions, made.tliat the old books 
did still serve. For whether it was that the 
change of the mass-books and other public offices 
would have been too great a charge to the nation, 
or whether they thought it would have possessed 
the people with an opinion that the religion was 
altered, since the hooks of the ancient worship 
were changed, which, remaining the same, they 
might be the more easily persuaded that the reli¬ 
gion was still the same; there was no new impres¬ 
sion of the breviaries, missals, and other rituals, 
during this'king’s reign.” 

• Fiom 'Tin* lli^'lit Pathway unto Prayer,’ l»y Thomas Ihi-.il,— 
apparently a fictitious liunu*. Stiy^* describes the wliter ns “a 
learned and knowing man.” lie concedes the book to have been 
written in 1343. 
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It is difficult to understand what Burnet means 
by describing the act of 1543 as one that freed 
the people, from the fears in which they were 
before on the subject of religion, inasmuch as it 
delivered the laity from the hazard of burning. 
By one of the clauses of this new act, which, 
throughout, is one of restriction and abridgment 
of former liberties, it. is expressly declared that the 
bloody statute of the Six Aitieles, shall still con¬ 
tinue in the same fence, strength, and effect as 
ever. The reformers, indeed, according to the 
historian, derived some consolation from another 
clause, which authorised Henry at any future time, 
to change the present act, or any part id it, as In 
his most excellent wisdom should seem conve¬ 
nient,: it bxmglil them, he says, “to depend 
wholly on the king’s mercy for their live;, since 
he ciyild now chain up or let loose the net o( the 
Six Articles upon them at lus pleasure.” W hat, 
they were to look for from this dependence was 
very soon proved. W itliin a few months alter the 
passing of this new law, three prisons attached to 
the doctrines of the Reformation, Anthony lYison, 
a priest, Robert Tcstwuod, musician, and Hcniy 
Filmer, one of the ehurcliwaniens of Windsor, 
were burnt together in that town under the statute 
of the. Six Articles. On the inhumation of Dr. 
London, CronivvcU’h zealous visitor ul the monas¬ 
teries and mimicries, whose aeeoiiimoilatiiig olseiv- 
ance of the changes at court, had now been lew,aided 
by Oionivvcli’s successor with a prehelidal stall m 
St. George’s Chapel, Gardiner had obtained limn 
the king a warrant to make search in the houses 
of these unfortunate persons for forbidden book'-, 
some of which were found m their possession. 
They were brought to trial at'Windsor on the ‘27th 
of July, 15-14, along with a fourth, John Marheek, 
another musician, who, although an illiterate man, 
like the rest, had, it appears, made considerable 
progress in the compilation of a Concordance of 
the English Bible, and wcic all condemned. Mar- 
heck received .d paidon, and was set at liberty ; 
but (lie others, as we have mentioned, all suffered.* 

The only ojher innovation of any importance that 
was made in the church service in tins reign was 
the translation of the prayers for the processions 
and of the hinnies into the English tongue. An 
order for the use of these English prayers was sent 
to Archbishop CVannicr by Henry in June, 154-1, 
immediately before Ilenrv crossed the seas on his 
last expedition to Boulogne.f lie had set them 
forth, he tells the archbishop, “ not to lie for a 
month or two observed, and after slenderly consi¬ 
dered, as other our injunctions have, to our great 
marvel, been used,” lmt to the intent that “ the 
people, feeling the godly taste thereof, may godly 
and joyously, with thanks receive, embrace, and 
frequent the same.” This gave some hope to the 

• See a long account of tlioso martyrs in Fox, pp. J104—1114. 
One of the most romniknble embellishments of flu* * Ads and Monu¬ 
ments’ is the rcjircscutatii'ti of then execution, ol'w Inch .i leduced copy 
is x'*'cn above. The scene appeals to have been m liont ol the 
C/tUftfe. 

t See ante, p. 43$. 
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ProlestanN that (In- kinir, as Bin net cxprr ses it, as we have seen, in mi (at ft h-asf m. re" an led the 

“ w as iU-ain iipeniKjJ Ins e,ns to ini' urns Ini' reliii'- gi cal body nl the eimmmnit y, ex cut nail \ w it lull aw n 

illation, to which they had been shut now about, alter it had been lor a time rt hirlantlv conceded, 
six \eais;” but they were mimed lately shut sigam The substitution ot l-.nelish praters was a vny 
as liaid as evei ; even the active persecution of insignificant, Compensation tor w liiji w as thus taken 
the lollnWi'is. ol “the new learning” ceased only away. 

for a few months. The vein' 1 f> lb witnessed the At the date of the accession of ialwaid V], 
eousisniiieiity first to the lack, and afterwards to (.1 annul \, 1 .VI7) tlieie c.ui be no doubt that the 

the stake, uf Anne Askew, and liunibers of other | liimienr.il piv]ioiidei'Hire ol the population ol the 
victims in Condon and elsewhere, tor the denial ( kingdom was still in the jiiopot I Kill ol mam to cm 
of the real piesenee; and both Ci'imm. r and Queen oil tile side ol the ancient nliemii. 1 he avowed 

('atheime herself perhaps on 1 v escaped the. same reformers did mil as vel bum the hulk ol the in- 

late by the death of the tyrant. habitants of any place, e.ilber among the towns or 

In fact, at the close of this men, the. church of ill the. country ; they weie merely a lew milivi- 
England, although it had east oil’the Roman supre- duals, or bambini ol individuals, scattered here 
maey, \v#s still, according tor||s public formularies and there. Some ol them, however, were to lie 
and the law of tin- land, as one with kite (dnircli of found m all pails of the kiiiL-diim, except pci Imps 
Rome, in all the fundamental points of doctrine in the most northern coimtic^jj ami they were most, 
mid belief. The two great measures, indeed, of mimeimis wherever wealth and intelligence most, 
the rejection of the pope and the. confiscation of abounded, and manufacture's trade, and the other 
the monasteries, which appear to have been the elements ol emli/.iiluui had made the, giealest 
only reforms that Henry ever really went cor- advances. It is not to be supposed that even in 

diaily mto, had naturally drawn nfh-r them some. any of the area, towns toe majoi itv ol the people, 

degree of scepticism or coldness ol laith touching* had vet embraced the new doctrines | hut these 

purgatory and prayers for tiie dead, on which was doctrines had both a much greater munbei ol 

built, the trust men had in the papal pardons and decided adherents in the towns than in the rural dis- 
indulgences, and touching the worship of images (rich, and had alsd in the Inrmer much less ot al¬ 
and the intercession of the saints, which in*hke taclimcnt to the old religion to overcome m the. 
manner funned the great, strongholds of the influ- masses who had not yet gone over to them. Mo-t. 
once of the monasticorders over the popular mind; of what was very fierce and determined in the 
hut. even as to these points there was no distinct j hostility they had still to encounter was to !>e found 
abandonment of the ancient faith—at the most the i among the villagers and peasantry : the people of 
dogmas were wrapt in vague expressions or left ! the towns were probably, to a great extent, held to 
undecided upon. The seven sacraments of the ! their old opinions by the force rather of lialut than 
Roman church, the corporal presence in the Kucha- ; of conviction ; and, although not vet m gcneial eon- 
rist, the denial of the cup to the laity, auricular ! verts to Protestantism, might almost he said a ready 
confession, the celibacy of the priesthood, and to look upon it with some degree ol lav our ant svin 
almost the whole ceremonial of the mass, and the pathv, and with the fooling (mi poweihd in taei- 
otlier ancient forms, were retailed in the belief mating great social changes) that its as< i m an< v, 
anil practice of the English church as long as ere long, was something they must pri p.uc "i, 
JIcnrv lived. Even the permission to the people whether they liked it or no. Aniona bi. upper 
to have the Scriptures in their mother-tongue was, classes the propoition of persons win, sv.uyu 
vul. n. 
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either By ri'lit;ions or politio:;l cmisulciafiom, wore I directing that, henceforth, llie sacrament should 


11 h> rmiji1 1 1\ in llu- intuit"N of the IviT.rma 1 ion, 
mi, jii i haps seared v gioatcr than amiing the lower 
anil middle classes ; Iml here, too, their w as enlisted 
on dint side all that w as most out iyr>lic and fts piling 
in the liodv nl the uohilit\ jnid centre, ninny of 
whom had all ead\ (indited laigi lv In the spoliation 
of ihe.ehiireh, while twine moie looked !oi similar 
advantages Imm the iiiiiae source. It win, indeed, 
lik” eveiv otliei national revolution, the cause of 
all tlie moil Mineu,ne and adventurous spirits in 
the eoiniooiiueallh. with the exception only of the. 
few winu»i then peculiar position linked to the 
<• h;il i i]noii-1 11 p nl' (lie other side. Thus, the most 
forinidahie eueuin's of the Befotmation at the pie- 
seut numieiit were some of the heads of the church 
- the anient, hut at the same tune dextiious and 
politic, (lai diner in pm drill a r, v. 1m had alrradi, for 
some veins pint, icdiaincil and repie'-sed the tide of 
chance w H ll Ins single ai m, and was again, some 
\ i ms hence, to tin re it lor si. time still I’m flu i hack. 
Even in the church, id ll/e same time, theie weie 
some nbli and influential fi lenduo!' the I teton nation, 
—('raiimer and othels. men who, e nilcicxN, too, 
as well as them pimeiple , fmiti the whole of their 
previous eonise, enihiti ki d them on that tide 
J>ut what lealK deteritiined, at the siihseipient ac¬ 
cessions ot Mary and Illi/aludh, as well as on the 
present nccaMen, which o! the two paiiii's and 
systems should have the ai ccndahcv, w as, far mpt/e 
Ilian anything else, the inch.ml am of the eouit, 
which now, indeed, after the mw powers with 
which flic ennsn had hien armed liv the A(“t of 
Siipieinaey, and other art, of the lam leign, was 
legally all hut. i nunpotent in tins department of 
the government. 

After the details already given, which exliilut 
the English licfornuitnui in in, nrigmuting causes 
and the dmk and tionhled eomineueement of its 
liistmy, ami which will give the readci a stifiieient 
insight into the motives and objects of the parties 
in the nival contest, and the vmious iidluenees 
by which it was impelled and swaved, it will he 
only necessary to glance in averv s'lfminaiy mamiei 
over the rest ol its |ii igrcss. Ol that Mil.seipieiit, 
piegress, indeed, the mam incidents have already 
hern ielated; and we shall now, therefore, coniine 
ourselves to the briefest reenpitdlation, only inter¬ 
spersed with tullei explanatioiiK t oii a few points! 
more peculiarly belonging to the cede: iastical part 
of the subject, and which on that llrooiiiil were 
jiassed over altoat tiler, or with slight notice, in the 
preceding; Chapter. 

The first year ol flic icigll of Edward VI . saw 
the fabric of the ancient system completely under¬ 
mined, and the foundations laid of a church I’m- 
testuut in its doctrines and forms of worship, as 
well as in its mere independence of the church of 
Rome. Tljc parliament wkidfinct, in the begin¬ 
ning of November, 1547, repealed the statute of 
the Six Articles, and also ail the old acts against 
what was called heiesy, aiiif moieover began tlu: 
work of reconstruction as well its of demolition, hv 


he adminb.tcied to the people in both kinds. 

Of the other proceedings that were taken tin.-, 
year in the same direction, the must impuitaut was 
the prcpnialinn hv (h,'miner, or at icusl under his 
direelion, of certain homilies or sermons to he 
read to tlieii congregations hv such uicumlieiits of 
parishes as might not he. (puddled to compose dis- 
i'iiui ses of their owuv In a passage in the eather 
pint of his 11 is toi y (u i nl e i the tear 15 Id) Unmet 
seems to state that a hook of liomiliei was printed 
ill the time of Ilemy V111. In this, lie nivs, 
“the gnipili anil epistles of all the Suml.ivs and 
hiilidav s of tin' v e; r weie tut down, with a hoi inly 
to every one of these, w Inch is a plain and piac- 
ticlll 'paraphrase ol those pat cels of Sei ipln; e To 
these are added many jSj'ru nS cvliojtation-, and 
some thnrt explanations of the mo t obvious difli- 
cult ics, I hat show the eonipiiei ol them was a man 
both el goal pid-’iieiil anil le.it imit’. To thee 
weie al w added si nitons on ; evt r, I oeeaMe.ns ; as, 
lor weddings elnistemng", and ten, nils : and these 
weie to he lead to the people la, sueh a, weie not 
licensed to preach.” To the geneial niJItation ol 
these pmi1 1 d diseoui ses hv the cfetgv, the bishop 
a’tnhntes the hit ioduetioti of the prietiee ol 
[iieaelicrs leading their seini'iie, the cm tom I i 
lucilvhavii ■ been for them to delr.et unwiitteii 
or extern pm aneous deelamal ions. J' 1 11 • iioiodiea 

now prepared hv Ciaiinier weie twelve in imnihei, 
and, wh'ii piiufed, weie introduced l.v a pie- 
lace in the name of the king, cu|oimrg ihem to 
lie lead in all churches eveiv Smidav hv such 
piiesls as timid uof pieach. According toStivpc, 
two editions of fhe hook wile pimlt.il hv (nation 
this same year. In the latter nnpieislon he savs 
the English ill some places was mended, and the 
atyle corrected and much iclincd; in other icspeels 
no alteration was made, “lint it w stiunge,” 
oh. i'r\es th is writer, “to consult! how anvthing, 
he it never so lianelieial and innocent, ofteniimes 
gives oHi iiee. Ion a gieat mauv, both o! tin: laity 
a; well as the cleig'Y. could not digest these lcmn- 
1 ics; ; and tin U'fore, sometimes, v,hen tliev were 
read in the chinch, ll the parishioners liked them 
not, there, would he such talking and babbling in 
the church that nothing could he heard.” The 
written homily was probably fell, to he a drowsy 
a flit if by those accustomed to the show and anima¬ 
tion of the ancient win..hi]). Hut even if the 

people were inclined to listen, the priest upon 
whom was imposed the duty of reading the homily 
was sometimes so ill qualified even for that simple 
task, or designedly performed it so inefficiently, that 
they were little the better for what was read to 
them: lie would, says Latimer, “so hawk it and 
chop it, that it were as good for them to he without 
it, for any word that could he understood.” Tins 
collection set forth by Cranmer is what is called 
in the thirty-fifth article of the church, “ the former 
Look of Homiliesand recommended, along with 
the second hook, published m 15(32, iis containing 
a godly and wliulcsomc doctrine. It was nil- 
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mediately translated into Latin, and received 
with much giatulatem 1»v the Piotrstunt churches 
abroad. 

As M't, however, very little iillciatnm littd been 
matle in the. ionns of public woiship. Tin: in- 
jimetions issued 1 >v Cnmmcr and the Protector to 
the visitors whom thej sent out over the kingdom, 
soon after the commencement of the new n igu,' f 
were e.\lremcly moderate and eautious. Almost the 
tmlv innovation that wee, ordered in di\me : ei\tee 
was, that, at high mass, the epistle and eospel 
should lie lead in Knglj-h ; and that eyogv Sunday 
and holiday the pj h st should read at malm.-, one 
chapter out of the New Testament in Bugle !i, and 
at. cvcn-sung auothei out of the New. it was 01 - 
dered that the pcoplf should he taught to beware 
of the supcii-tilioi.:. of sprinkling their he is with 
huh Wall r, of ringing of h, IL, and of using hie,-ed 
caudles for driving away d"vils; hut. at the same 
time not to dr pise any of the ceremonies not 
vet ahroeatid. Oil the ;ub|ccl of images H win- 
< 1 1 r< <■(.<■< 1 that the email's should take down sueli as 
line knew were ahu.-ed ! > \ pilgi images or otle.i nips 
to them, hut that they should not. he touched by 
pitv.iI( poisons. An expectation, however, th.it 
nun’ll gieater ehmues weir at hand universally 
pievaded in the pttlilie mind. Men cxpicsscd 
then hopes or feat a inwiiisjieis and secret com 
munieatious at fairs, in taverns, and other plaees 
of common result, until at last, the novelnnient 
thought it neeetsaiv to issue a proclamation against 
tlie lepoits that weie spread abroad, in which the 
people were assuied that tins innovations the 
design ol which was imputed to them were neither 
begun nor cuutrinplilfi'd.t In some eases, howevei, 
the people, impatient of the apparent inaction ol 
the Sovcinment, took the work ot reform into their 
own hands. The department in which they pro¬ 
ceeded to exert themselves was, as iifual, that of 
throw ints down images, shrines, and other decota- 
tions,-—a s|ieeies of exploit wlueli other feelings as 
well as a pious zeal htdp to make populai. N T o 
very great, excesses, howevei, were committed, 
lie fore the issuing of the injunctions, the. curate 
and clmrchwnidens, of St. Martin’s, in lionmoueer- 
laue, London, took down from their church die 
crucifix and the images and pictures of the saints, 
and m their place painted the walls with texts of 
Scriptme; where the crucifix lb 1 stood they,put. 
up the loyal arms. When complaint of this was 
made by Bonner, and the lord mayor and the 
iconoclasts were cited to make answer before the 
conned, they said that the images had been taken 
dew n in consequence of its having become neces¬ 
sary to repair the loof of the. church, and that they 
were to rotten that they fill to powder m the pro¬ 
cess of removal ; the charge of repairing the loof, 
they further said, had come to so much that they 
were too poor to buy new images. L’inallv, they 
asked p,anion, and submitted themselves; on which 
the council, “ in respect of their submission, and 
<]t sonu• o I lift, renews irh/ch ihd wil/i/alr lltcir 
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ojjini e,” ’ forgave them i’ e penalty of imprison¬ 
ment, butmdered them “to piowde a eniedlx, or 
at least, some painting if it all one were ready, 
and to bewiue of such rashness (hi the futiuc.” 
Tills lenience did not picvent the people ol Ports- 
'iioii(l), on the May-day follow in", fiom pulling 
down the images and erneifixes from the walls of 
vat ions elim (’lies in that town. “In one .lunch 
hole, the image of St. John the K Wan eel n t, ..laud¬ 
ing in a chancel by the hi'di allai, w.e taki n away, 
and a table of alabaster broken ; and in it an im-ve 
of fin 1 st crucified contemptuously used, one r\c 
bored out, and the side pierced.”’ (lardiner, the 
bi-hop ot the diocese, eomplained of these outrages 
in wto m tei ms to the council. Ini! little attention 
was paid to him. Meanwhile the suli]cet. of 
images, am! also several of the other great ciiiKro- 
veited (jiiestions, were taken rip in their public 
disemuses l.y the preachers on both tides. Hi. 
Kuliev, already designed foi ill" lnds.pt ic of 
Ho'diestei, seems to have begun (hi.-, eomse, throw¬ 
ing tlie whole kingdom into a f’lliteul by a L lit, 
set mol) wliieh he preached against both images 
and liulv water. 'The life oldei, ton, lor the 
lemnval of such images a., had been abused to 
supeislit urns purpose-, piodmad a vvoild of conten¬ 
tion, every wIkuo tome el* 1 lie p ti .sluotiei all'll in mg 
and other, (hnvpig that iltcir tma.e- li <1 been 
to abused. At bet another oldei was issued u, 
Kebruan, la IS, for the removal of all images; 
and tlus seems to have put an i iid to the eveite- 
ni( ut, which, in some plaees, had ie.-limed a veiy 
tlne’itelling appeal mice 

A lew weeks after Was puhhihed a new olli. c* 
for the (amiiuiu.ii.il, winch heal been drawn up bv 
a (omulttteg of be hops and other divines appointed 
to no isc all the nllirrs ol the rltmcli. In tins, 
howevir, the ofhee ol the mass was stdl left as 
beloie, such foiins lietng only added to it as nn.de 
it, a communion. The cup, of course, m ennfoi- 
liil(V with the l"te act, was directed to Ik given to 
the lait.v as well as to tin- cleigy. An important 
nmoval ton was made also in legal (I to eonle.-.sion : 
it was (. njomed that such as desired to make auri¬ 
cular eimle-'-ion should m ' cen.-iiii' tliisc who wii’ 
sati.lied with a goneial confession to (foil; and 
that, on flic iltlici hand, those who used only Con- 
fesstim to (lod uiy 1 ‘lie church, should not he 
offended with such as made auiieular enufessi m to 
a pnesl. 'l’he old doctrine of the necessity of 
auricular confession was thus given up. 

Before Midsummer the same, commission had 
completed the preparation of a new general Public 
Office, or Book of Common Prayer, in the mom 
of lac ancient Latin Muss Rook. In pioeeedmg 
to this tusk they began by collecting and examining 
all the various forms of tin' Mass Book that had 
been wont to ho list'd in diffi'ivnt part-, of the 
kingdom ;—the oll'^' aftci the use of the church of 
S.irum, winch was ® trend I v l evened "• I he south ; 
that after the use ol York, to which the nmthein 
counties adhered ; tin-e allei the use of llenJoid, 
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of liamror, mill of Lincoln, vjiich were respectively I the Ling, which of them should continue to lie 


followed in those several dioceses. The new hook 
contained utv little that'was not in the old one; 
hut was principally distinguished fnmi it by its 
omission of many hums that were held to he 
supetstitious, and by its being throughout in 
English. The chief addition was the Litany, 
w hich was the same that is still in use, except only 
that it contained originally a petition tor deliver¬ 
ance fioin the Bishop ol Rome, which was struck 
out ill the leiga of Elizabeth. It was introduced 
bv the I’refaee, concerning cerciuonies, which is 
still retained. 

In the session of parliament which began in 
November this year, the new “Book of Common 
J’r.iv'i and Adnmnstiatiun of the Sacraments, and 
other rites and ceremonies of the ('lunch, after the 
use of the Church of England,” was oidered to he 
used bv all ministers in the celebration of diune 
sei vice. The book had been printed m the month 
of.lime preceding, and a second edition oi it (with 
ilioich a slight alteration, in arrangement) came 
out in March of the next vear. In this session oi 
parliament, al-o, nets weir passed reviving the old 
law on the. suh|eet oi days ol abstinence horn 
flesh,* and repealing all laws against the marriage 
of priests. . “ 

The complete exposition and settlement, by 
nothin it v, of the doctrines of the church, however, 
still remained to he elfeelcd. “Many,” says Bur¬ 
net, ‘"thought ihrv should have begun hist ol all 
wall those. But ('-tannin, upon good masons, 
was of another mind, though much piessrd by 
Burrr about it. Till the older of bishops was 
luouchi to such a model that the far greater pail 
o( them would agiee to it, it was much litter to 
let that desi_n go on slowly than to set out a pro¬ 
fession of their belief to w Inch so gie.at a part of 
ihe chief pnstois might lie obstinately n\cr;e.” 
But at length (iaidinei, Bonner, Heath, and Day, 
having all hern got ml oi,f and Ridley, Covi rdale, 
Hooper, and other zialous friends ol the Reforma¬ 
tion pioiiiotcd to the. episcopal bench, the ptepaia- 
tion of articles of religion was proceeded with in 
EV.il, and finished by, the beginning of the next 
year, when they weie published by the king's 
authority. These original articles were forty-two in 
iiuinbei, and did not differ as foamy material point 
of doetiino from tile picsent Thirty nine Articles. 

Another great work winch employed the labours 
of Crannicr and his associates in the course of this 
reign w as the reform of the, ecclesiastical or ration 
law. This object had engaged the attention of 
II cnrv VI11. in the first, moment of his separation 
from the church of Rome, and successive acts of 
pat Iiament had been passed for effecting it. In 
1 o.'i.'i, by the statute V5 Henry VIII. c. l ! .t, the king 
was empowered to appoint thirty-two persons, six¬ 
teen being of the clergy, mn,l ajktccn of the tempo¬ 
rality of tile two houses of parliament, to examine 
the existing canons, constitutions, and provincial 
oidinaiices, and to detcnniih, with Ihe assent of 
* See mil', ji 471- t 11ml ||.-133. 


obeyed, and which should lie hud aside; it being 
provided that all of them should, in the mean 
time, remain in force, which were “nut contra- 
iiant nor repugnant to the laws, statutes, and cus¬ 
toms of this realm, lior to the, damage or hurt of 
the king’s prerogative royal.” It so happens that 
these last words constitute, at the present hour, 
the whole law ol the, land m legat'd to the teutho- 
litv of the ancient Popish canons. Nothing teems 
to have been done, in consequence of the act of 
15,'i;i; and, thcref’oic, two veais alter, by a new 
act (statute 21 Hemy VIII. e. 15), authority was 
again given to the king to nominate sixteen cle¬ 
rical and as many lay eoniniissloiieis for the same 
purpose its liefoie, any time, within three years 
from tire, dissolution ol the pailiamciit then sitlme. 
The preamble, however, of a third act, pasted ill 
154.1 (statute 35 Ilcnrv Ylll. c. 1(>), rentes that, 
since the making of the last act, divers urgent and 
gieat causes and matters had occurred, whcicby 
the said nomination and appointment, had still been 
omitted, and the examination of the canons ic- 
iniumd \et to lie begun. The kmc, thcrcfoie, was 
now untlim ised to nominate the commissioners at 
any tune dining Ins life. It is douhtlul if an\- 
tlnng was done even now. Bunict states, m litc 
body of his History, that although Cianmer often 
pressed the subject with great vehemence, if was 
found more for the greatness of the pierngative and 
the authority of the civil courts, to keep the eccle¬ 
siastical law undetermined ; so that the archbishop 
could never obtain his desire during that icipn. 
It is conjectured, hovvevet, iitmi a letter of Ci,ai¬ 
mer's winch has been preserved, that the com¬ 
mission was actually granted, and the commis¬ 
sioners named in the beginning of the veto 15 !(i— 
“ m one of King Ileiny’s lucid intervals,” as 
Burnet (in his Siipplilncnt) evpiesses it;, “hut 
how it came to pass,” continues the right ic- 
verend historian, “ that no further jirngiess 
was made duritig this reign, in so inipmtant 
and to neecssaiy a work, is not, easily to 
lie accounted, for; since it must have contri¬ 
buted much to the exaltation of the king’s supre¬ 
macy "to have till the ecclesiastical courts governed 
by a code authorised by him.” From this time 
the project seems to have slept till the year 1550, 
when a fourth act was passed (stat. 3 and 4 Edw. 
VI. c. 11), by which power was given to Edward, 
at any time during the next three years, with the 
advice of his council, to nominate sixteen of the 
clergy, whereof four to lie bishops, and sixteen of 
the temporality, whereof four to lie learned in the 
common law, to compile a new body of ecclesi¬ 
astical laws, which, upon being set forth, pub¬ 
lished, and declared, l>v his majesty’s proclamation, 
should be taken, reputed, practised, and put in 
use for the king’s ecclesiastical laws of the realm. 
In conformity with this act,, two successive com¬ 
missions were granted in October and November, 
1551 (the latter of which appears to have super¬ 
seded the former), appointing Crannicr and other 
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seven eminent, persons to confer together upon the 
subject. This was probably only it preliminary 
step ; for there is no authority in the act, as Strype 
seems to suppose,* for the letluetion ot the thirl y- 
two ctiimnissioners to eight. ('rannier and his 
seven associates, however, now set 1o woik with 
vigour, and in the course ot the billowing year 
they produced a complete body ot ecclesiastical 
laws, drawn up under titty-one lilies or heads, 
which was atlerwaids tianslatcd into Latin by 
l)r. JJaddon and Sir John Cliche, and m that 
lonn punted in the reign of Elizabeth, under the 
title of ' Reformatio Region Keelesiastiearum’ 
(The Reformation of the Ecclesiastical Laws). 
It is believed to have been chiefly the work of 
(haunter, who had the. reputation of being the 
greatest English canonist ot the age; he, iu least, 
clnelly supeiintended the compilation ot it. It 
was altct wards. Hut net tells us, laid hetoie ano¬ 
ther commission, consisting of the lull number of 
thirty-two poisons of whom the eight originally 
named wen: a puit, that thee might revist, eoi- 
ieel, and pelleet it, beiure it should he submitted 
to the king. The pioposcd new ennou-, howevrr, 
ncrot received the sauetie.n ot the total authoiitv, 
and colisecpienllv novel heeiune part ot the law ot 
tin- land. ll is genei .dlv staled that the temple 
tain ot the business was prevented by King Ed¬ 
ward's death; hut Sitvpe, in Ins ammndvci.-ioiis 
on 1) i. liar wind’s lli.futS ol that king’s teign, 
assigns another irasnii. “ '1 lie line it moil ,' 1 lie 
says, “why tins ereelh nt book, with so much 
study, aid rate, and eon-ultntion, well flamed, 
had not, authoiitv giron to it, was, because the 
nation, especially the gieat nun, timid not efidute 
ecclesiastical discipline.” The piojeet was re¬ 
viled soon after the accession ot Lli/aboth, but 
only to he again dimmed before anything was 
done. , ' * 

Although it never obtained, any legal aril hot ity, 
however, the system of ecclesiastical law drawn rip 
by Cnuiwcr and lus tnends possesses tnueli in¬ 
terest, from the light it throws upon the o|>iliioiis 
entertained as to various points ol great unpoit- 
anee Irv the fathers of the English Reformation. 
We shall, tlreiefore, state, its most remarkable pro¬ 
visions. It began by declaring that the denial of 
1 lie Christian religion should he punishable with 
death and the loss of goods. No eapital pun^Ji- 
unlit was expressly denounced against heresy; 
hut obstinate, heretics were to be, declared infamous, 
incapable of public, trust, of being witnesses in 
any cniiit, of making a will, or, finally, of deriving 
any benefit whatever from the law—a condemna¬ 
tion which would seem to he very nearly equiva¬ 
lent to putting them to death at once. Jilasphcmy 
was made punishable in the same way with obsti¬ 
nate heresy. Persons guilty of the ofieiices ot ido¬ 
latry, magic, witeheiaft, or consulting with eon- 
jurors, if they did not make their submission, were 
to be excommunicated. Seduction was also to he 
punished by excommunication, besides other tear- 

* Kcclt'a. Mem. i'i. 8.'. 
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poral pains, and the forfeiture l>v the seducer of 
the third part of Ins goods to the woman. All 
man urges within the levilieal decrees vvete. for¬ 
bidden. Ill the title, or chapter on lulultciv and 
divorce it was laid down that, the adulterer was to 
.(•store his wife’s portion, and to give her besides 
the half of his goods, and to he imprisoned or 
banished for life. Reputation from lied and ho. rd 
was abolished • hut a complete dissolution ot the. 
marriage, pennitting the innocent party to many 
agaiil^ was to he obtainable I"* sentence of the 
ecclesiastical courts, not only on the usual grounds, 
hut aho for desertion, long absence, enmities 
which involved ha/.aid to life, or even on account 
of the constant perverseness 01 fierceness of a hus¬ 
band against, his vv ife. 

The reign of Edward YE, in the course of which 
the Protestant doctrines and wors Inp were thus 
graduallv, hut, in the end, completely established, 
must have very considerably slac kened the hold of 
the ancient religion upon the popular mind. At 
the close' of the reign, i" Loudon and other great 
towns, and r veil m some id the counties neaiest to 
the capital or otherwise most cvpo-cd to the in- 
lluenees of innovation, the new faith had perhaps 
already become the profession ol the lnajoiilv ot 
the lower elas.-es. Till* limit mule not oral! v and 
insensibly wccommutfiiti s itself to Ijiiy cslable lied 
tilde r ol tilings ; and as. aunt lit f gcneiation rose to 
take the place of that winch had been bom and 
grown up under the exploded system, this pioie-s 
ol ('(inversion and contoimitv would he eveiy day 
mini and mote t.u dilated. Without doubt, aRo, 
the zeal, ability, and popular eloquence of many of 
the preachers of t lie now el no eh must have had great 
edict in spreading the il.une ot the reformed dot— 
ti mes. r fhe rousing appeal- t hat vv eie made ev erv 
Sunday from Paul'sCm:: and elsewhere by Latimer, 
and Rallev, and Unupi i, and otlieis, to the teason 
and the passions of tlit er tlnongmg auditories, could 
not tail to make t.mtnnml conquests. 1 hit we believe, 
afte r all, that it vv as the teign ol .Wan much more 
than that of Edward, winch really made England a 
Protestant count,-y. Mary’s cause was at fust sup- 
poited against, her unfiirtufiiit" Plotestant livid ny 
the hulk of the poptihtlii n in all parts of the king¬ 
dom ; anil, although it is certain that many of 
those who so took Ikt part vvete actuated by other 
pimciplcs and motives than their attachment to 
Popery, it, is luridly to be believed that so genual 
an enthusiasm m her favour would have lain 
shown hv a community the majority of which vvete 
Protestants. VVe know that the holder spoils 
among the Protestant preachers opculv took their 
ground on the other side, and did their best -as it 
turned out to no put pose.—to get the people to 
hack them. John Knox has Imii.-ell iceoided 
the vehement, terms in which, in a seinion lie 
preached to a grqjit .a-se mldy at. Aineisham, 
in llnekinghanisinie, while Man’s trieuds vveie 
busy in that country raising tnrees in her sup¬ 
port, he painted the night of datkness and 
to) row that awaited England, rl the idolatress 
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should be allowed to mount the throne. [. Ridley, 
on one of the two Sundays of Queen Jane’s short 
royalty had already declaimed at Paul’s Cross in 
the, same strain. Yet, although no doubt there 
were many individuals present on these occasions 
that sympathised with the courage,oils orators, all, 
the zeal and eloquence so expended was power¬ 
less, as we have said, to turn, or even for a mo¬ 
ment sflmsibly to retard the strong tide of the gene¬ 
ral feeling that rushed m the opposite direction. 
It is inconceivable, we repeat, that this could 
have happened if the mass of the. people ldkl at 
this time been Protestants. Ridley and Knox 
and the other champions of the Reformation who 
thus offered themselves as the people’s leaders, 
would in that case have drawn after them a very 
different sort of following and support from that 
which alone they had to boast of—the outbreak 
once or twice of a rabble of women and boys 
against the preachers of the other party who got 
possession of the pulpits after the settlement, of 
the new government. At the accession of Eliza¬ 
beth, on the contrary, we behold a really national 
manifestation of Protestantism—the people of all 
classes eagerly crowding to carry her in triumph 
to the throne, and hailing her not only as their 
queen, lmt as their dchve*'r. The horrors of the 
preceding Popish reign had done more to spread 
through the land a horror of Popery than probably 
the most, strenuous exertions on the pari of an 
established Protestant clergy could have done in 
twice the same space of time. No leaching, no 
preaching could have told like that, of the martyrs 
from the midst of the flames; the sad histories of 
some, the heroic deaths of others, could not but 
touch the hearts of men with pity and admiration ; 
and all must have been sick at last of breathing an 
air rank with the fumes of blood, and of butcheries 
to ‘which there seemed to he no intermission and 
no cud. 


The first year of Mary’s reign saw everything 
that hud been set up in the matter of the national 
religion by her brother thrown down, and all that 
he had thrown down again set, up. The parlia¬ 
ment which met in the beginning of October, 
1553, swept away, by a single statute of repeal 
(1 Marv, s. 2, e. 2), all the acts of the last reign 
respecting the administration of the sacrament, to 
the people in both kinds, the election of bishops, 
the uniformity of pdblie worship, the marriage of 
priests, the abolition of" missals and removal of 
images, the keeping of holidays and fast-days, &<•.; 
and directed that divine service should again he 
performed as it used to he, in the last year of 
llenry VII1. Within the same space, Gardiner, 
Bonner, Tunstall, Day, and Heath, were all re¬ 
stored [p their bishoprics ; Ridley and Grannie) 
were sent to the. Tower; the other Protestant, 
bishops were expelled from the House of Lords; 
and, soon alter, all ot them were deprived of their 
sees. At this point the directors of the retrograde 
movement halted for a few months. But befoio 
the end of the year 1551, Cardinal Pole had 
arrived, and been received as the pope’s legate ; 
and acts had been passed by the parliament re¬ 
viving all the old acts against heresy (I and 2 
Philip and Mary, c. (>), and repealing all statutes, 
articles, and provisions, made against the see 
apostolic of Rome since the 20th year of King 
llenry YI1F., and also for the re-establishment of 
all spiritual mid ecclesiastical possessions and here¬ 
ditaments conveyed to the laity (1 and 2 Philip 
and Mary, e. S). Thus, as in the preceding year 
things had been restored to the state in which they 
stood before the final establishment of Protestant¬ 
ism under Edward, they were now brought hack 
to that in which they stood prior to the partial 
changes made by llenry—that is to say, to a state 
of pure Popery and Romanism. 

It was alter the work of demolition and rV-crcc- 
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lion had been thus completed, Unit tin' fires were 
kindled nt Smillifield mid elsewhere, which were 
never suffered to go out, or left unfed by living fuel, 
during the remainder of the rs ign. John Rogers,* 
the first of the long array of ttie martyrs of this fierce 
persecution, was led to the stake at Smithlield be¬ 
tween ten and eleven o’rlock on the forenoon of 
Monday, the -Itli of Februaiy, 1355. On Saturday, 
the 9th of the same month, Bishop Hooper was 
lairnt at Gloucester, and Hr. Taylor at his rectory 
of Hadleigh. Among others that suffered the same 
year were Ferrar, Bishop of St. David's, at Caer- 
maithen, and Latimer and Ridley at Oxford. 
Altogether, the number of executions this year, ac¬ 
cording to the most minute and apparently most ac¬ 
curate account that lias been preset ved, amount' d to 
seventy-one, of which twelve took place in Mid¬ 
dlesex, fifteen in Essex, and eighteen in Kcnt.t 
Tim next year, 1 550, the number of mart vi s was, in 
all, ejghtv-ninc, of whom sixteen yctc burned in 
Middlc'iix, twciilt-one. in Essex, seven in Kent, 
tea in Sus'-ex, and eight in Sntfolk. Of these the 
most, distinguished was Cranmei, who sutfered at 
Oxford, on the 21st of March, after his ti iumphant. 
and exulting enemies, unsatiuted with the humi¬ 
liating exposures of his public trial and formal 
degradation, had teen the la-t hope and wish of 
their revenge, mole than fulfilled bv the infinitely 
worse degiadation he was brought to inflict upon 
himself with his own unhappy hand. Eight.y- 
viaht more victims were immolated in 1557, of 
v. 1 loin fourteen sulfeud in Middlesex, twelve in 
Essex, twentv-four in Kent, and twenty-seven in 
Surrey. On one day of this year, the 18th of June, 
tw ) men and live women xveie burnt together at 
Maidstone ; and at Canterbury, on the following 
dux, seven mine persons, three men and four 
women, were destroyed at the same time. On the 

* Roj^'is, itixlci iln» name of Thomas M itlhvwi -ltlcil ,oi English 
tiim-lalum «»1' Hu* llihl<\ winch vis {iiuiD'it alumni m 153/. Tin* 
ti‘\t is sliylillv .'tlltMi’il limn that <>l llu* juficiln^j vi*i Mtnis hv Tjrulal 
and Covcitkilr* 11 •* nltci w .ml-. hoeaiiic .1 |nvh<*ii<hiry ol St, 1*. nil’s and 
Mem of St Sfjiulchir's, London. Tin* lollou m *» sloi v vv Inch domos 
a singukit mtcicst limit tin* subsequent tale ol Hogeis, is jjivtMi in tin* 
A< count ol tiie Bi|»tists m-.eri”d by Di.Toulmin «>n Ids edition of 

* Neal's I listoiv of llte l'niitnns,’ a-, extracted tiom ‘ Ciosby’s Jhs- 
toiv til the Kuyiish baptists,’ who .qj.un t.iki s it from a book called 
‘ IMeice’s Aievvoi to Nichols.’ where it stands as a q total toll or trans¬ 
lation lu.m auoik of I'ox the M.iityndo^ist. “ When the Protestant 
h'shops had involved to put Joan Hmicher (the Anabaptist of Kent, 
who snfleied m the iei^n of Kdvvavd Vi ) tc death, a triend of J\1 r. 
John Royers, the divinity lender m St. lkiul'^phurch (suppisedby 
Mi 1’ieiee, and very jnuhnbly, to have been Fox himself), caniT; to 
him, earnestly entreatin'; him to use his inteicst with the archbishop 
that the poor woman’s life miyht be spared, andothci means used to 
pi event the spreading; of her opinions, which might lie done in time ; 
myuqj, too, that though while slie lived she infected few with her 
opinions, >et she miyht bring many to think well of them by sulTei- 

• nsr lb i them. He there foie pleaded that it was much better she 
should be kept in some prison, where she had no opportunity of pro- 
pajpUinj; her notions among weak people, and thus she would be 
pictdtided fiom injuring others, while she might live to change her 
own mind. Rogers, on the other hand, pleaded that she ought to he 
put to death. Well, then, said Ins friend, if you .ire xoMihed to 
put an end to both her life and her opinions, choose some othei kind 
ot death mote consonant to the gentleness and meiey prescribed in 
the gospel, there being no need that such tormenting deaths should 
be besotted to in imitation of the Papists. Rogers answered, that 
binning alive teas not a nuel death, but east/ enough I On hearing these 
words, which expressed so little legnrd to the poor creature’s suffer¬ 
ings, his fiiend replied with great vehemence, at the same time 
striking Rogers’s hand, which before he had held fast,—Well, per- 
h ips it may so happen that viiu yourselves will one day have your 
hands full of this ml/d burning '" 

t Strype, Kcclya. Mem,, App, lxxxv. 
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1 22nd of the same mofltli ten mine, six men and 
four women, were burnt $ Lewes; mid outlie 2nd 
of August, at. (lolchestci, six peniais weir burnt 
in the morning, mid four more in the afternoon. 
In 1558 there were forty burnt in all; the last 
who suffered being three men and two women ill 
Colchester, on the 10th of November, a w ed after 
which tiie death of the wretched queen put ;,.i end 
to tin si: insane outrages upon humanity. This ac¬ 
count. makes the number of persons that peiishrd 
in thqrflamcK 288 in nil. Sj^ed, reckoning only 
277, classifies them ns follows: five bishops, 
tw cult-one divines, eight gentlemen, eighty-lour 
ntlilieefs, a hundred husbandmen, servants', mid 
lahourcis, twenty-nix wives, twenty widows, nine 
unmarried women, two hoys, and two infants; of 
which last, lie says, one was whipped to death by 
Homier, and the other, spiiuging out of the. iiiu- 
thei’s womb from the stake ns she binned, was 
(blown again into the file. Many besides died in 
prison. Lord Hurghlcv, in his trnel entitled 
‘ The Execution of Jusuee in Fjclaml,’ leekons 
the entire number that died by imprisonment, tor¬ 
ments, famine, and fire, to have been near four 
hundred. If the unanimous testimony of the Pro¬ 
testant historians of the. # pcreiTutiun is to he, be¬ 
lieved, the victims in many‘cases tasted the. rack 
and oilier tin lures liefoie they were brought to the 
f lake. “ Some of the professors,” says Contdale, 
in a passage quoted hyqSliype,* “weie tluown 
into dungeon^, noisonu! holes, dark, loalleome, 
and slinking corners ; other some lying in let lets 
and chains, and loaded with so many nous that 
they could scarcely stir. Some (veil in the stocks, 
with their heels upwards ; some having their legs 
in the slocks, and their necks ehainid to the wall 
with gorgets of iton. Some with both hands and 
legs in the stocks at once. Sometimes both ham's 
in amPboth legs out ; sometimes the right hand 
with the left leg, or the left hand with the light 
h g, fastened m the stocks with manacles and 
fetters, having neither stool nor stone to sit on, to 
ease their woeful bodies. Some standing in Kke- 
vingtou’s gives,!’which mere most painlul en¬ 
gines of iron, with their bodies doubled ; some 
whipped and scourged, beaten with rods and 
buffeted with fists ^ some having their hands 
burned with a candle, to try their patience or force, 
them to relent; Some hunger-pined, and some 
miserably famished and starved.” Fox lias many 
accounts of the application of torture in the exa¬ 
mination of tlie persons apprehended for heicsy. 
Cuthhort Simpson, for instance, one of the suf¬ 
ferers of the hist year of this bloody reign, relates 
in a letter to some of his friends, that while in the 
Tower he was first set in a rack of iron for about 
three hours, to force him to tell the. name'ot the 
members of a congregation of the ictuimcd of 

• Eeeles. Mem. iv. 415. 

+ This, more commonly called Skevmoon's h.iutrhler, was ;i 
famous ifiHtrnmcMit ot tortuir w'enied l>v ‘mi ill* *m Mvev inytoii, 
lieutenant ol llu* Tower in tin* icjyn <4 f f t*nr \ kill, ll !«'•! hv 
cinnpri>sbin^ the limbs and botfv, instead »l distending them as the 
nick. 
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which he was the deacon ; t]iat, on a subsequent 
day, they bound his two forefingers together, and 
put u small arrow betwixt them, and drew it 
through so fast, that the blood followed, and the 
arrow broke ; and that, finally, he was racked twice. 


[Rook VI, 

In the wood-cut with which this narrative is illus¬ 
trated, the engine of iron in which Simpson stood 
for three hours is designated as Skevingtou's 
gives. 

Many English Protestants, also, in the early 



CltANMKU, ON THE MoilNINft OF NTS EXECUTION, MAKING THE OoNFI 'SIOV OF HIS I'llOTKST INTHV, i|ft<*1 Dr ( Jole’s Sermon ill Sf. M.lfV ’s 
Cliureh, Oxford, at the moment when the l r rmr<4 and othei l*.ijvmts present wen* about to pluck. In ti down from the “ *hnj»e set up inn 
against I lie Pulpit, of a menu height ham the ground,’' on which the Aidibishop was pi wed, " iu u lime mid ragged gown, mid ilM.ivo uedly 
Vdothed, with .iu old square cup, exposed to the contempt ol all men.”—Sec auto, p. GllSo—Kvom Fox’s AeU mid Mouumeuts. 
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part of this reign, foreseeing the storm that was 
coming on, had fled abroad, taking refuge ehieilv 
in Frankfurt, Strasburgh, Basil, Zurich, and 
Geneva. Among these were Sir Francis Knollys, 
afterwards Queen Elizabeth’s Vice-Chamberlain ; 
Sir John Cheke; Sir Anthony Cook; Poynet, 
late Bishop of Winchester; Griudal, afterwards 
successively Bishop of London, Archbishop of 
York, and Archbishop of.Cantcrlmry; Sniulys, 
who succeeded Grindal in the Archbishopric of 
York, after having held successively the sees of 
Worcester and London; Bale, late Bishop of 
Ossory, well known for his numerous writings 
theological, biograpliical^nd dramatic; Pilking- 
ton, afterwards Bishop* Durham; Bcntham, 
afterwards Bishop of Lichfield; Scory, late 
Bishop of Chichester, and afterwards Bishop of 
Hereford ; Young, afterwards successively Bishop 
of "t:. David’s and Archbishop of York'; Cox, 
afterwards Bishop of Ely; Jewel, afterwards 
Bishop of Salisbury; Coverdale, the famous 
translator of the Bible, late Bishop of Exeter; 
Horn, late Dean of Durham; Knox, the great 
Scottish Reformer; Fox, the martyrologist; and 
many other learned persons. In all there are 
computed to have been above eight hundred of 
these refugees. They established English Protestant 
churches in most of the places where they took up 
their abode—the two most considerable congrega¬ 
tions being at Frankfort and Geneva. 

When Elizabeth came to the throne she found 
the Protestantism of those of her subjects who 
were Protestants a good deal stronger than her 
own. “The queen,” says Bumet, “ had been bred 
up from her infancy with a hatred of the papacy, 
and a love to the Reformation ; hut yet, as her first 
impressions in her father’s reign were in favour of 
such old rites as lie had still retained, so in her 
own nature she loved state, and sonnfmagnificence 
in religion, as well as in everything else; she 
thought that in her brother’s reign they had stripped 
it too much of external ornaments, and had made 
their doctrine too narrow in some points; there¬ 
fore she intended to have some things explained 
in more general terms, that so all parties might he 
comprehended by them. She inclined to keep up 
images in churches, and to have the manner of 
Christ’s presence in the sacrament left in some 
general words ; that those who believed the Corporal 
presence might not be driven away from the church 
by too nice an explanation of it. Nor did she like 
the title of supreme head : she thought it imported 
too great a power, and came too near that authority 
which Christ only lmd over the church.” All the 
peculiarities of Elizabeth’s Protestantism here 
enumerated, it ,-will be observed, leant towards the 
Popish notions; and it is very evident that if she 
had been left to make a religion of her own for the 
country, it would have been sometliiug about mid¬ 
way between the Protestant and the Roman systems. 
Indeed, it was not her fault that she was not recon¬ 
ciled to the court of Rome, to which, on her acces¬ 
sion, she dispatched an envoy to intimate that event 
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in the same manner as she did to all the other 
courts of Europe. It was the pope that threw her 
oil', not she that threw' oil'the pope. But although 
circumstances prevented Elizabeth from making 
the reformed church which she established in 
England exactly what her own views and inclina¬ 
tions would have demanded, her personal tastes 
had still a very considerable influence' in deter¬ 
mining the form and character which it actually 
assumed. It is, without, doubt, in consequence, of 
having had her lor its restore r amPnursing-niother, 
a very different church at this day from what it 
would have been if her precisian brother lmd 
lived to superintend the growth of what he hud 
planted. 

The first step which Elizabeth took in the matter 
of religion wAs designed to restrain the impetuosity 
of her more ardent Protestant subjects. When, 
immediately after her accession, the people in 
many places began to set up King Edward’s 
service, to pull down images, and to insult the 
priests, she issued an ,order that certain parts of 
the service should be read in English, and that the 
elevation of the host should be discontinued; hut 
at the same time she strictly prohibited all further 
innovations for the present. She also ordered that all 
preaching should be suspended. 1 n summoning her 
first parliament she did not even assume the title 
of supreme head of the church, any more than the 
preceding queen had done after the reconciliation 
with Rome. The eminent Protestant divine, 
l)r. Matthew Parker, however, had been already 
selected to fill the metropolitan see, and everything 
had been arranged in the council for the restoration 
of the reformed church. The parliament, accord¬ 
ingly, which met in the end of January, 1559, 
before it separated in the beginning of May, 
revived all Henry VIII.’s acts which had been 
repealed in the last reign ngainst the jurisdiction 
ami exactions of the Bishop of Rome, and also the 
statute of Edward VI., by which the communion 
was administered to the laity in both kinds; re¬ 
pealed the old acts against heresy which had been 
revived by Mary,; appointed an oath acknowledging 
the supremacy of the criiWjOver the church, ti? he 
taken by all spiritual persons on pain of deprivation 
(bystat. 1 Eliz.c. 1); re-established the use of King 
Edward’s Book oi Common Prayer, with certain 
slight alterations,, chiefly in the communion service 
(by stat. 1 Eliz. c. 2) ; and restored the first fruits 
and tenths of. benefices to the crown (by slat, i Eliz. 
c. 4). A bill was also brought in, among some 
others that did not pass, for restoring to their bene¬ 
fices all clergymen that had been deprived m the 
last reign for being married; but it was dropped 
on die queen’s order. Elizabeth, however, though 
no admirer of married priests, did not carry her 
scruples or dislike so far as seriously to attempt 
the project of setting up an unmarried clergy ; blie 
took tio lattice of the laws made hv her sister in 
favour of clerical celibacy. In fact, as Burnet 
observes, there was n?> law now in force against 
clergymen’s marrying; Queen Mary had only 

V n 
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repealed the law of Edward VI. which allowed it: 
so that there remained only the prohibition ov the 
canon law, and that was condemned and made null 
by one of the articles of religion, intended to be 
immediately revived, which declared that bishops, 
priests, and deacons are not commanded by God’s ' 
law either to vow the estate of a single life, or to 
abstain, from marriage. Another bill was brought 
in for the appointment of a new commission to 
revise and make a digest of the ecclesiastical laws; 
but it was laid aside alter the second reading in 
the commons, and the subject was never again 
taken up. 

The effect of these new statutes was once more 
completely to revolutionize the national religion— 
to transform England from a Catholic into a Pro¬ 
testant country. A few weeks after the parliament 
rose the oath of supremacy was tendered to the 
bishops; when Ilcath archbishop of York, Bonner 
bishop of London, Thirleby of Ely, Bourn of Bath 
and Wells, Bain of Lichfield, White of Winches¬ 
ter, Watson of Lincoln, ©glethorpe of Carlisle, 
Turberville of Exeter, Pool of Peterborough, Scot 
of Chester, Pates of Worcester, Goldwcll of St. 
Asaph, Tunstall of Durham, and three bishops 
elect, all refused it; in fact, Kitchen of St. Asaph, 
the Vicar of Bray of the episcopal bench,* was the 
only one who consented to take it. With that 
single exception, therefore, all the sees became at 
once vacant; but although the deprived prelates 
were also at first sent to prison in conformity witli 
one of the provisions of the statute, only Bonner, 
White, and Watson were detained in confinement. 
Most of the rest spent the remainder of their days 
unmolested in England: Heath lived in his own 
house at Surrey, where he was sometimes visited 
by the queen ; Tunstall and Thirleby resided with 
Archbishop Parker at Lambeth.t Only Pates, 
Scot, and Goldwcll left the country. Most of the 
monks, Burnet says, returned to a secular course 
of life, but the nuns went abroad.' A few of the 
Catholic nobility and gentry also retired beyond 
seas. On the other hand, the exiles who had gone 
abroad in Mary’s time returned iir great numbers; 
many of them, as appears from the names noticed 
in a preceding page, to be nominated to the highest 
offices in the church. 

Meanwhile preparations were made for a general 
visitation of the national clergy.' With this view 
certain injunctions were drawn up, but not without 
the queen proving almost impracticable as to one 
oC them,—that which directed the removal of 
images. However, she yielded at last to the re¬ 
monstrances, if not to the reasonings, of the bishops 
and other divines in whose hands she was; and 
the injunctions were issued in nearly the same 
terms with those put forth by King Edward at his 
first coming to the crown, except that some things 
were addet), of which the following were the most 
remarkable. Although marriage was not forbidden 

• See ante, 345, note. 

4 TunttiiU. alike eminent forbia lenVnlng ami his virtues, survived 
this his second deprivation only a few months, dying the next year 
at the age of eighty*live. 
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to the clergy, it was declared that great offence 
had been given by the indecent marriages that 
some of them had made in King Edward’s days; 
and, therefore, no priest or deacon was to be 
allowed to marry without permission from the 
bishop of the diocese and two justices of the peace, 
as well as the consent of the woman’s parents or 
nearest of kin. All the clergy were to wear the 
hnbits worn in the 'latter end of the reign of 
Edward VI. Persons vylio did not attend their 
parish churches were to he denounced to the ordi¬ 
nary. No book was to be printed or published 
without a license from the queen, or from six of 
her privy council, or tan her ecclesiastical com¬ 
missioners, or from the too archbishops, the Bishop 
of London, the chancellors of the two universities, 
and the bishop and archdeacon of the place where 
it was printed. 

According to the report made by the visitors to 
the queen after they had finished their labours, it 
appeared that, of nine thousand four hundred beue- 
ficcd persons in England, all who chose to resign 
theirhcnefif.es rather than comply with the new 
order of things at this crisis were, besides the 
fourteen bishops and three bishops elect already 
mentioned, only six abbots, twelve deans, twelve 
archdeacons, fifteen heads of colleges, fifty preben¬ 
daries, and eighty rectors.* So that, after this 
great change from Popery to Protestantism, the 
parochial clergy generally remained the same as 
before, almost the entire body having stepped over 
from the one creed and worship to the other as 
quietly as if principle and conscience had had nothing 
to do with the matter. The experience of the last 
quarter of a century seems in their ease to have 
produced a singular indifference ns to points about 
which we arc led to believe the rest of the nation 
was in a state of infinite excitement and concern. 
A very small number of zealous persons, however, 
in any cause, may make a great deal of clamour 
and commotion : and, perhaps,if the general popu¬ 
lation of the kingdom hud been put to the same 
test as the clergy, the one body might not have 
been found to yield a larger pcr-centage than the 
other of persons really caring much about the high 
questions which, for many years, had kept up such 
a storm in the stale. 

The rc-establishment of the reformed church 
under Elizabeth fnay be considered to hnve been 
completed in 1562 by the publication of the Arti¬ 
cles of Religion ns revised by the bishops, and 
adopted by the convocation. Besides the reduction of 
the number from forty-two to thirty-nine, the chief 
alteration that was made upon the original articles 
published in the time of King Edward was in that 
on the Lord’s Supper, in which the express denial 
of the corporal presence was now left out, and it 
was merely said that “ the body of Christ is given 
and received after a spiritual manner, and the 
means by which it is received is faith.” It was 
hoped, according to Burnet, by this reserve to 

• This U Unmet’* enumeration. Tho numbers vary sorntm hat in 
I Camden and other authorities. 
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retain in communion with the church some whom 
a distinct or absolute denial of the real presence 
would have scared away. A further revision of 
the articles took place in 1511, when, however, no 
alterations of any moment were made, but the 
articles were for the first time subscribed and set 
forth by the convocation in English as well as in 
Latin. It was now, also, that subscription to 
them was for the first time made imperative upon 
the clergy (by slat, l.'I Eli/,, c. 12). 

We may here also notice the new transla¬ 
tion of the Bible which appeared in this reign. 
Since Crannier’s, or the Great Bible, Coverdale, 
assisted by others of hiwjountrymen settled at 
Geneva, had occupied hinreelf during his exile in 
the time of Mary with the preparation of«a new 
English version of the whole. Scriptures, which 
was at length printed for the first time at Geneva 
in 15(10. This continued to he the favourite Bible 
of the English Puritans, and also of the Presby- 
terian%in Scotland, till the appearance of the pre¬ 
sent authorized tianslation in the reign of James I. 
Of course it was many times reprinted.* New 
editions of Craniner's Bible had also appeared in 
15(12 and 15(1(1; hut its incorrectness having been 
much complained of, Archbishop Parker projected 
a new translation, for which purpose he divided 
the sacred text into portions, which lie distributed 
among the bishops and other learned doctors of 
the church. Grnidal, Bentham, Sandys, Horn, 
Cox, mid Goodman were among those employed in 
the work. This translation, known as Parker’s, 
or the Bishop’s Bible, first appeared in 15(18 in 
a splendid tolm volume, adorned with maps and 
cuts. A second edition was printed in I!>12, and 
it remained the authorized translation till it was 
supplanted by that now in use. 

The church thus set up in Engluud occupied a 
position that exposed iL to hostility at the same 
time from two opposite quarters—on the one hand 
from those who desired a further reformation, on 
the other from those who wanted’ no reformation at 
all. The consequence was, that the sequel of its 
history during the present period presents it in 
almost a constant state of contest with one or other, 
and generally with both together, of these its 
natural enemies. But the quarrel of both these 
elusses of dissenters or nonconformists with the 
church, it is to be rememberdM, was equally a 
quarrel with the state or the government, of which 
the church was merely the creature and instru¬ 
ment. As for the case of the Roman Catholics, 
ample details have been given in the preceding 
Chapter of the commencement and course of the 
succession of measures taken against them, from 
the simple prohibition of their worship in the 
beginning of the reign, through the disabilities and 
severities of subsequent times, increasing with the 
exasperation of both parties, till popery came to 
he in a manner confounded with treason, so that 
most of the persons put to death for the one might 

* The Geneva llihle is the same that is known by the name of the 
Hrceches Dibit*, from its leiulenny of Genesis ni. 7* 


almost i.1 another virtw he. said to lie put to death 
for the other.* We shall not enter into the con¬ 
troversy as to which of the two parties was to 
blame, or most to blame, for this unhappy state of 
things ; in the circumstances, the collision into 
which they were brought, and which gradually 
became more violent as it proceeded, was perhaps 
unavoidable under any management; hut ^t must 
ho admitted that measures of aggression began 
with the church, and it may also he very reason¬ 
ably doubted if the course taken agtiinst the Roman 
Catholics, dictated as it was in great part by 
passion, and by what has been expressively called 
“ the merciless policy of l'ear,”f was the best suited 
for converting that class of the population into 
good subjects, or averting any of the apprehended 
dangers against which it was aimed. We shall 
here merely enumerate together, and in their chro¬ 
nological order, the principal of the series of legis¬ 
lative enactments to which the followers of the 
ancient religion were subjected in the course of 
this reign. , 

First came the two acts of 1550; the one 
(1 Eli/, e. 1) entitled “An Act restoring to the 
Crown the Ancient Jurisdiction over the State 
Ecclesiastical and Spiritual, and abolishing all 
Foreign Power repugmfiit 6o the same the other 
(1 Eliz. e. 2) entitled “ An Act for the Uniformity 
of Common Prayer and Divine Service in the 
Church, and the Administration of the Sacra¬ 
ments.” By the former the oath of supremacy {. 
was directed to he taken by all persons holding 
any office, spiritual or temporal, on pain of depri¬ 
vation, and also by all persons taking degrees in 
tiie universities, and by all persons sueing livcrv or 
doing homage; writing or preaching against the 
supremacy was made punishable for the first offence 
with forfeiture of goods and one year’s imprison¬ 
ment, for the second with the pains of premunire, 
for the third as high treason; and those powers of 
exercising its ’ecclesiastical jurisdiction, through 
commissioners appointed for that purpose, were 
conferred upon the crown, which were afterwards 
turned into an'engine of such comprehensive des¬ 
potism by means of the famous Courts of Ifigh 
Commission. By the latter, all clergymen refusing 
to use King Edward's Book of Common Prayer 
were ordered to be punished for the first offence 
with forfeiture oS one year’s profit of their bene¬ 
fices and six months’ imprisonment, for the second 
with one year’s imprisonment and deprivation, for 
the third with deprivation and imprisonment fin- 
life ; all persons either speaking anything against 
the said service-book, or causing any other forms 
than those it prescribed to be used in any church, 
chapel, or other place, in the performance of prayer 
or the administration of the sacraments, were sub¬ 
jected to the penalty of one hundred marks for the 
first offence, of four hundred marks fur the second, 
for the trtirtl to forfeiture of goods and imprisou- 

• Sse pp. 515. Jtc., 571. &c„ C2S-C.it, CJ3. 

+ Itlliki*. Hrisuol, 1,80. 

i See lhe wuitUol the oath, uuie, p 515. 
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mcnt for life; and a fine of a'shilling was 0 inflicted 
upon every person absent - from his parish church 
without cause on any Sunday or holiday. Not only 
the deprivation of recusant clergymen, but prose¬ 
cutions and punishments of private individuals 
began under this act as soon as it was passed.* 
In 1563, by an act (5 Fdiz. c. 1) “ For the 
assurance of the queen’s majesty’s royal power 
over all estates and subjects within her highness’ 
dominions,” several of the above provisions were 
made still more extensive and stringent. The oath 
of supremacy was now required to be taken by all 
persons taking holy orders, by all schoolmasters, 
barristers, benchers, and attornies, by all officers 
of any court of common law or other court what¬ 
ever, and by all members of the House of Com¬ 
mons ; and the refusing it, or upholding the juris¬ 
diction of Rome, was made punishable with the 
pains of premunire for the first offence, and for the 
second with those of high treason. In 1511, after 
the Earl of Northumberland’s rebellion,t a new act 
upon the subject of treason (stat. 13 Eliz. c. 1) 
was principally directed against the adherents of 
Popery. It was now made high treason to com¬ 
pass, imagine, invent, devise, or intend, the death 
or bodily harm of the queen, or the deposing her, 
or the levying war against her, or exciting foreign¬ 
ers to invade the realm, if such designs were 
uttered or declared by any printing, writing, or 
words, or to deny the queen’s title, or to affirm her 
to be a heretic or usurper; any person during the 
queen’s life claiming title to the crown, or usurp¬ 
ing the royal title, or refusing to acknowledge the 
queen’s right (this and the following clauses were 
especially levelled against the Queen of Scots and 
her adherents), was disabled from inheriting the 
crown; all claimants or pretenders to any right of 
succession to the crown, after the queen’s procla¬ 
mation bad issued against them, were declared 
guilty of high treason ; denying the'power of the 
common law, or of this or any other act of parlia¬ 
ment, to limit the descent of the crown, was made 
high treason during the queen’s life, and after¬ 
wards punishable by forfeiture of ^5ods; and the 
printing or publishing That any particular person 
not so declared by act of parliament, except her 
issue, was heir to the quecy, was made punish¬ 
able by a year’s imprisonment for the first offence, 
and by a premunire for the second. By another 
statute of the same year (13 Eliz. c. 2), provoked 
by the pope’s excommunication of Elizabeth, it 
wift declared to be high treason to obtain or put in 
use any bull from Rome, or to receive absolution 
thereunder, and misprision of treason to conceal 
the offer of any such bull, and punishable with 
premunire to bring into the realm “ any token or 
tokens, thing or things, called or named by the 
name of an arjnus dei, or any crosslh, pictures, 
beads, or suoh like vain and superstitious things 
from the bishop or see of Rome.” A third act 
(13 Eliz. 2. c. 3) sought to prevent the retirement 
of the Catholics beyond seas, Dy enacting that any 

• Sue ante, p. 546. \ See ante. p. &28. 


of the queen’s subjects leaving the realm without 
her license, and not returning within six months 
after proclamation, should forfeit all their goods 
and the profits of all their lands for life* But 
what are properly to be called the penal laws 
against Popery, as being expressly and directly 
pointed against the dissemination and profession 
of that faith, commence with the. year 1581. By 
an act passed in that Vear (23 Eliz. c. 1), entitled 
“ An Act to retain the Queen’s Majesty’s Subjects 
in their due obedience,” persons pretending to any 
power of absolving subjects from their obedience 
to the queen, or practising to withdraw them to 
the Romish religion, af| all subjects so absolved 
or withdrawn, were declared guilty of high treason; 
their abettors or concealers were declared guilty of 
misprision of treason: the saying of mass was made 
punishable by a year’s imprisonment and a fine of 
two hundred marks ; the bearing of it by a fine of 
one hundred marks and the same term of imprison¬ 
ment; and the fine for neglecting to attend thurch 
was raised to the monstrous amount of twenty 
pounds per month. Camden tells us that, in the 
preceding ten years that had elapsed since the 
northern rebellion, not more than five papists bad 
been put to death ; but this very year Campion, 
the Jesuit, and three other priests were executed : 
and from this date to the end of the reign there 
was scarcely a year in which several persons of 
the same profession were not sent to the gibbet. 
It is true, indeed, that they were not put to death 
as Catholics; Campion and bis companions were 
arraigned on the old Treason Act of the 25th of 
Edward III., and the others were in like nianucr 
all found guilty of some old or new treason; but 
as the mere teaching, and in certain circumstances 
even the simple profession, of the Roman Catholic 
faith was now converted into that capital crime, 
some of them at least may as correctly he said to 
have suffered as Catholics as they may be said to 
have suffered as traitors. A new act, passed in 
1585, “ against Jesuits, seminary priests, and 
such other like disobedient persons” (21 Eliz. c. 2), 
added some others to the list of these new popisli 
capital offences, by declaring that all Jesuits and 
other Romish priests whatsoever, made or ordained 
out fo England, coming into or remaining in the 
kingdorq, and all English subjects educated in any 
foreign college of Jesuits or other seminary of 
Romish priests, not returning home on proclama¬ 
tion and taking the oath of supremacy, should be 
deemed traitors ; and the receivers of Romish 
priests so coming from abroad, felons without 
benefit of clergy. Persons sending money to 
foreign Jesuits or priests were at the same time 
subjected to the pains of premunire; and all per¬ 
sons were prohibited from sending their children 
abroad, without license from her majesty, under a 
penalty of one hundred pounds. In 1587, by an 
act intended to secure the more speedy and due 

• There* was no act passed this year to compel attendance nt 
church or the receiving of the sacrament, us stated by mistake nt 
p. 633. 
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execution of the act of 1581, all conveyances made 
by recusants, to avoid the penalties therein imposed, 
was declared void; and the fine of twenty pounds 
per month, incurred for non-attendance at church, 
was directed in future to the levied by distress 
upon the property of tiie offenders to the extent 
of all their (mods and two-thirds of their lands. 
Finally, in 1593, by another act “ against popish 
recusants” (35 Eliz. c. 2), all persons above sixteen 
years of age, being popish recusants convict, were 
ordered, within forty days, to repair to their usual 
place of dwelling, and forbidden for ever after, with¬ 
out written license from the bishop of the diocese 
or deputy lieutenant of the county, to go five miles 
from thence on pain of forfeiture of their goods 
and the profits of their lands during life ; those not 
having goods or lands of the clear yearly value of 
twenty marks above all charges, to abjure the 
realm, or, refusing to abjure, to be deemed felons 
without benefit of clergy. This was the last act 
passed agpinst the Catholics in the reign of Eli¬ 
zabeth. 

Hut the other description of nonconformists, 
opposite as were most of their principles and 
objects, gave, even in this early stage of their 
existence, nearly as much trouble as the Catholics 
to the government and the church, both of' which 
they were, in the coming century, to triumph over 
and lay in the dust. The origin of the Protestant 
Dissenters may he traced to the very dawn of the 
Reformation ; for the principles of Wyclifle in 
this country, and of IIuss and Jerome of Prague 
on the continent, were certainly much more nearly 
allied to what in a later age was styled Puritanism 
than to the doctrine of the established church. 
Hut the first appearance of Puritanism in England 
as an element at variance with the spirit of the 
establishment was in the reign of Edward VI. 
In some of their notions, indeed, even flic original 
founders of the establishment, Cranmer, Ridley, 
Latimer, and their associates, may he regarded as 
having been puritanically inclined *iu comparison 
with their successors, the restorers of the reformed 
church in the reign of Elizabeth; but still, what¬ 
ever their private views and inclinations may have 
been, and whatever their designs, of which we ure 
told so much by some authorities, of a further 
reformation, which circumstances prevented them 
from carrying into effect, the system of doctrine 
and polity which they actually set up, or to which 
at least they consented to attach themselves, was 
a system opposed to Puritanism in its whole form 
and spirit, Puritanism was first imported into 
England after the establishment of the Reformation 
by certain foreign divines, Peter Martyr, Bucer, 
John h Lasco, and others, who came over from 
Germany on the accession of Edward VI., and by 
one or two Englishmen, who had studied or tra¬ 
velled in that country, and who returned home 
about the same time. Of these last the celebrated 
Dr. John Hooper was the most distinguished; and 
the first disturbance occasioned in the newly 
founded church by the principles of Puritanism 


was when Hooper, in J 550, on being nominated 
to the bifhopric of Gloucester, refused to submit 
to the appointed forms of consecration and admis¬ 
sion.* At this date, however, English Puritanism 
—which, indeed, was not even yet known by that 
name—was a mere mustard-seed in comparison 
of what it afterwards became. It appears that 
Hooper's objections were confined to ceilai.i ex¬ 
pressions in the oath of supremacy, which he 
termed foul and impious (hut from which he was 
relieved by the king striking them ou<, of the oath), 
and to what he called 11 the Aaronitical habits,” 
being the square cap, the tippet, and the surplice, 
worn by the bishops/ And even in regard to these 
he submitted at last, after standing out nearly a 
whole year ; a course which, says Burnet, “ lost 
him much of his popularity, that, to speak freely, 
he seemed to he too fond of.” Thus was this 
particular difference composed, although, even if 
the present order of things had continued uninter¬ 
rupted, the element of strife which had kindled 
the contention was still unextinguished, and might 
very possibly have found, ere long, another occa¬ 
sion of raising heats and divisions, that would not 
have been so easily allayed. Accidentally, how¬ 
ever, one of the most remarkable and enduring 
consequences of the restoftitiem of popery in Eng¬ 
land in the reign of Mary, was the eventual intro¬ 
duction into the country of anew spirit of Puritan¬ 
ism and dissent of a much more extreme character 
than anything of the same kind that had previously 
appeared. This was brought about through the 
large emigration of English Protestants to the con¬ 
tinent at the commencement of Mary’s persecu¬ 
tions, and their return home on the accession of 
Elizabeth, fraught, many of them, with notions 
which they had acquired in the schools of Calvin, 
Zuinglius, and other foreign reformers, whose prin¬ 
ciples were on many points wholly adverse to those 
which prevailed in the reconstruction of the English 
church. Great contentions, in fact, had taken 
place among the exiles, while resident abroad, on 
the subject of the rites and ceremonies retained in 
King Edward’s Book of Common Prayer; and at 
last, while the party in favour of these forms 
retained possession of the church at Frankfort, 
their opponents retired for the most part to Geneva, 
and there, uuder the -eye of Calvin and the imme¬ 
diate pastoral care of his disciple Knox, set up a 
new service of their own, mostly borrowed from 
that of the French Protestants, in which there 
were no Litany, no responses, and hardly any rites 
or ceremonies ; and a directory of which they pub¬ 
lished in English under the title of ‘The Service, 
Discipline, and Form of Common Prayer and 
Administration of Sacraments used in the English 
Church of Geneva.’ Even many of those who hud 
been members the church at Frankfort, however, 
brought back with them inclinations in favour of a 
wider departure from the popish worship than 
Elizabeth would consent to in her reformed church. 
But, on the whole, the Frankfort exiles, who com- 

• See ante, p. 433. 
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prised in their number nearly all the Englishmen 
of distinguished learning who had gone abroad in 
the late reign, supplied" most of the bishops and 
other dignitaries m the new national establishment; 
while their Calvinistic brethren from Geneva 
became, under the name of Puritans, which they 
now acquired, the fathers of English dissent. 

The church of England, it is always to be re¬ 
membered, no more adopts or sanctions the prin¬ 
ciple of the private interpretation of Scripture than 
does the chtrch of Rome. Differing from the 
church of Rome in holding the Scripture to be the 
sole rule of faith, it still insists that the Scripture 
shall be received, not as any individual may inter¬ 
pret it for himself, but as it is expounded in the 
articles and other formularies of the church. It 
may, indeed, be doubted if the Puritans themselves 
at this early period had arrived at what it has been 
common in later times to speak of as the great 
fundamental principle of Protestantism,—the right 
of every individual to be his own interpreter of 
the word of God ; for this, when carried out, would 
seem to lead directly to the conclusion that the 
church ought to be unrestrained by any articles or 
formularies whatever : in other words, ought to be 
built upon so comprehensive a foundation as to 
take in all the varieties of belief and opinion which 
ever have been, or ever can be, conceived by any 
individual to have their warrant within the four 
corners of the Bible. To this height, certainly, 
no class of Protestants hud soared in the days of 
which we are speaking. The utmost that 'was 
demanded by the first dissenters from the cjiurch 
of England was, that certain points about which 
they felt scruples should be left as matters indif¬ 
ferent ; these being, for the present, principally 
such mere matters of outward or ceremonial ob¬ 
servance as the habits of the priesthood and the 
forms of public worship. In one sens these 
things were left by the church as indifferent: they 
were admitted to be indifferent as matters of faith, 
—-that is to say, dissent in regard to them was not 
held to be heresy ; but it was still held to be schism, 
and was made equally to exclude the individual 
maintaining and acting ii>pon it from the fellowship 
of the church. In this respect the Act of Uni¬ 
formity bore as hard upon the Puritans as it did 
upon the Papists. Nor -was even the Act of 
Supremacy perfectly acceptable to the former any 
more than to the latter ; for, in general, the Puri¬ 
tans now felt scruples as to the acknowledgment 
in any terms of the king or queen as head of the 
"church,—in this, apparently, going beyond Bishop 
Hooper, in the reign of Edward, who seems to have 
objected only to the ancient form of the Oath of 
Supremacy because it began by an appeal to the 
saints as well as to God. These beginnings, too, 
soon led to further differences : in the words of a 
late writer, “ the habits at first hatroeen the only 
or chief matter of contention ; all the cites of the 
church were soon attacked; and, finally, its whole 
form and structure.”* The avowed object of the 

• Southey, Book of the Church. 


nonconformists, indeed, soon came to be to sub¬ 
stitute, for the established forms of worship and 
discipline, the Geneva system in all its parts ; nor 
were there wanting some of them who would have 
made a Geneva republic of the state us well as of 
the church. 

Throughout the present period, too, and for a 
long time after, it is important to remark, the 
Puritans equally vvjtli the church abominated and 
streuuously stood out against any toleration of 
those who differed fro A themselves in respect to 
what they considered essential points. They held 
that such persons ought not only to be excluded 
from communion with the brethren, but restrained 
and punished by the law of the land. “ Both 
parties,” says their own historian, “ agreed too 
well in asserting the necessity of a unilormity of 
public worship, and of using the. sword of the ma¬ 
gistrate for the support and defence of their re¬ 
spective principles, which they made an ill use of 
in their turn's whenever they could grasp the 
power into their hands. The standard of uni¬ 
formity, according to the bishops, was the queen's 
supremacy and the laws of the land ; according to 
the Puritans, the decrees of provincial and national 
synods allowed and enforced by the civil magis¬ 
trate ; but neither party were for admitting that 
liberty of conscience and freedom of profession 
which is every man’s right, as far as is consistent 
with the peace of the civil government he lives 
under.”* Indeed, if there was any difference, the 
Puritans went even farther than their adversaries 
in their notions on the subject of uniformity ; for, 
while the bishops affirmed that the founders of 
Christianity left the particular form of discipline 
or church-government to the discretion of the civil 
magistrate, who might vary it in different countries 
according to the policy of the state, the Puritans 
held the Scriptures to be as well a standard of 
discipline us of doctrine.f If the English church, 
therefore, when restored in the icign of Elizabeth, 
had chanced to have been arranged upon Puritan 
principles, it is certain that the tolerution of dis¬ 
sent would not have entered into either its prin¬ 
ciples or its “practice more than it did as tilings 
were actually managed. The Puritans were only 
treated by the church in the same manner as, if 
they themselves had been the church, all non- 
copfounists wotrld have been treated by them. i 

At first, however, many of the Puritans so far 
overcame their scruples as to comply with the re¬ 
quired forms and accept of livings in the establish¬ 
ment. The writer of their history maintains that, 
if they had not done this, in hopes of the removal 
of their grievances in more settled times, the Re¬ 
formation would have fallen back into the hands 
of the Papists; “ for it was impossible,” lie ob¬ 
serves, “ with all the assistance they could get 
from both universities, to fill up the parochial 
vacancies with men of learning and character. 
Many churches were disfurnished for a consider- 

• NV.il. History of the Puritans, i. 103, (Edit of 1317.) 
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able time; and not a few mechanic?, altogether as 
unlearned as the most remarkable of those who 
were ejected, were preferred to dignities and 
livings, who, being disregarded by the people, 
brought great discredit on the Reformation, while 
others of the first rank for learning, piety, and 
usefulness in their functions, were laid by in 
silence. There was little or no preaching all over 
the country; the Bishop of Bangor writes that he 
bad but two preachers in all his diocese. It was 
enough if the parson could read the service and 
sometimes a homily.” “ So many churches,’ * it 
is elsewhere stated, “ in country towns and vil¬ 
lages were vacant, that, in some places there was 
no preaching, nor so much as reading a homily, 
for many months together. In sundry parishes 
it was hard to find persons to baptize or bury the 
dead ; the bishops, therefore, were obliged to admit 
of pluralists, non-residents, civilians, and ordain 
such as offered themselves, how meanly soever 
thev were <jualified.”f These irregularities, again, 
furnished new matter to the Puritans for their la¬ 
mentations over the corruption of the establish¬ 
ment, and helped to widen the breach between the 
two parties. 

For some years the Puritans who had joined 
the church were winked at by the authorities in 
many deviations from the appointed forms which 
they introduced into the public service. What 
these, chiefly were we may best learn from a repre¬ 
sentation upon the subject which appears to have 
been made to the queen in the beginning of the 
tear 1504. “ Some,” says this paper, “ perform 

divine service and prayers in the chancel, others 
in the body of the church ; some in a scat made 
in the church, some in a pulpit, with their faces to 
the people; some keep precisely to the order of 
the hook ; some intermix psalms in metre ; some 
say witi,* a surplice, and others without one. The 
table stands in the body of the church in some 
places; in others it stands in the chancel; in 
some places the table stands altarwtse, distant from 
the wall a yard ; in others, in the middle of the 
chancel, north and south ; in some places the 
table is joined, in others it stands upon tresscls; 
in some the table has a carpet, in others none. 
Some administer the communion with surplice and 
cap, some with surplice alone, others with none; 
some with chalice, others with a fiommunion-emp, 
others with a common cup ; some with unleavened 
bread, and some with leavened. Some receive 
kneeling, others standing, others sitting; some 
baptize in a font, some in a basin; some sign with 
the sign of the cross, others sign not; some mi¬ 
nister in a surplice, others without; some with a 
square cap, some with a round cap, some with a 
button-cap, some with a hat; some in scholars’ 
clothes, some in others.If in nil this every 
man had been allowed to take his own way without 
disturbance from his neighbour, it might not per¬ 
haps have produced anything more than a pleasing 
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variety in the service^ of the church; hut the 
square cap or the round cap was too often an unen¬ 
durable abomination in the eyes of the admirer of 
the button-cap; who, not satisfied witli the liberty 
of pleasing his own fancy, held it to he his 
right, or his duty, also to inveigh against or turn 
into ridicule all who had not the same taste in 
these matters with himself. Archbishop Barker 
has the chief credit of having instigated the pro¬ 
ceedings that, were now taken to enforce in all the 
clergy a rigid compliance with the rubric, lie and 
some of his episcopal brethren, having been consti¬ 
tuted ecclesiastical commissioners for tiiat purpose 
by the queen, summoned the clergy of the several 
dioceses before them, and suspended all who re¬ 
fused to subscribe an agreement to submit to the 
queen’s injunctions in regard to the habits, rites, 
and ceremonies. Great numbers of ministers, in¬ 
cluding many of those most eminent for their zeal 
and piety and their popularity as preachers, were 
thus ejected from both the service and the profits 
of their cures, and sent forth into the world in a 
state of entire destitution. “ They travelled up 
nnd down the countries,” to quote the words of 
Bishop Jewel, “ from church to church, preach¬ 
ing where they could get leave, as if they were 
apostles ; and so they w%re.wilh regard to their 
poverty—fur silver and gold they had none.” 
The course pursued towards them was in some 
respects of the harshest and most oppressive cha¬ 
racter. Some of them having had recourse to the 
press, and published a vindication of their opi¬ 
nions, an order was issued by the Star Chamber 
that no person should print or publish any hook 
against the queen’s injunctions, upon pain of 
forfeiting all the copies, suffering three months’ 
imprisonment, and being held incapacitated from 
ever again practising the art of printing; that no 
person should sell, hind, or stitch such hooks, upon 
pain of a fine of 20v. for every hook ; and that the 
wardens of the Company of Stationers should, 
from time to time, search all suspected places, 
and open ull packs, dry vats, &c., wherein paper or 
foreign books might he contained; and enter all 
warehouses where they had reasonable suspicion, 
and seize all hooks and pamphlets against the 
queen’s ordinances, and bring offenders before the 
ecclesiastical commissioners. It was in these cir¬ 
cumstances that, feeling all chance of reconcili¬ 
ation at an end, the ejected clergymen resolved to 
separate themselves from the establishment, hi eak- 
ing off from the public churches, and assembling 
as they had opportunity, in private houses or else¬ 
where, to worship God in a manner that might 
not offend against the light of their consciences. 
“ It was debated among them,” says Neal, “ whe¬ 
ther they should use as much of the common 
prayer and sc^ice of the church as was not offen¬ 
sive, or resolve at once, since they were cut off 
from the church of England, to set up the purest 
and best form of worship, most consonant to the 
Holy Scriptures, and t.' the practice of the foreign 
reformers; .the latter of these was concluded upon, 
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and accordingly they la'id aside the English liturgy, 
and made use of the Geneva service-book.”* This 
separation took place in 1506. 

According to this writer, although the Puritans 
would have remained within the church if they 
had been indulged in regard to the habits and a 
few ceremonies, these were by no means the only 
poiiits upon which they already differed from and 
objected to the establishment. Indeed, some of 
their other < bjections would seem to be of much 
more serious importance than those upon which 
they actually separated. They arc stated to have 
been opposed, among other things, to the claims 
of the bishops to he considered a superior order to 
presbyters, and to have the sole right of ordination 
and exercise of ecclesiastical discipline ; to the 
temporal dignities annexed to the episcopal office; 
to tiie titles and offices of archdeacons, deans, 
chapters, and other officials belonging to cathe¬ 
drals; to the jurisdiction of the spiritual courts; 
to the promiscuous and general access of all persons 
to the communion; to many things in the liturgy, 
especially the responses of the people, and some 
passages in the offices of marriage and burial; to 
the prohibition in the public service of prayers 
composed by the clergyman himself; to the use 
of godfathers and gsdnfothers; to the custom of 
confirmation; to the reading of the apocryphal 
hooks in the church; to the observance of Lent 
and of the holidays; to the cathedral worship, 
chanting, and the use of organs; to pluralities 
and nun-reslilcncy; and to the appointment of 
ministers by presentations from the crows., the 
bishops, and lay patrons, instead of by the election 
of the people. All these things, however, it seems 
they were willing to pass over—that the world 
might have another example of how the greatest 
controversies among men generally arise out of the 
smallest differences, by their choosing to make 
their stand on their aversion to the sign of the 
cross in baptism, to kneeling at the sacrament, to 
bowing at the name of Jesus, to the ring in mar¬ 
riage, and to the square cap, tippet, and surplice. 

The preachings of the deprived ministers in the 
Woods and private .houses gave rise to the new 
offence of what was called frequenting conventicles, 
the putting doWn of which now afforded abundant 
employment to the queen' and her ecclesiastical 
commissioners. The Puritans, were brought in 
great numbers before the Commissioners, and 
lined, imprisoned, and otherwise punished, both 
■wider the authority of the act of parliament en¬ 
forcing attendance upon the parish churches, and 
by the more ample powers of the act of supremacy, 
to which scarcely any hounds were set. Meanwhile 
the controversy with the church began to spread 
over a wider field, chieHy through the preaching 
of the celebrated Thomas Cartwright, fellow of 
Trinity Cqllege, and Lady. Margaret Professor of 
Divinity, at Cambridge, a most learned, eloquent, 
and courageous nonconformist.f The University 
of Cambridge was a great Stronghold of Puritan- 
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ism, and here Cartwright was for some time pro¬ 
tected and permitted to disseminate his opinions 
while most of his brethren were silenced; hut he, 
too, was at last reached by the ecclesiastical com¬ 
missioners ; and, on the interference of Cecil, the 
chancellor, was, in 1570, deprived of his prolessor- 
ship. lie was afterwards also deprived of his 
fellowship, and expelled from the University. The 
temper, however, yf a formidable minority in the 
new parliament which met in 1571 showed that 
the principles of Puridmism, though expelled from 
the church, and almost driven from the face of 
day, were, still making progress in the nation. 
Nor did the proceedings of the majority tend to 
check their diffusion. It is stated that about a 
hundred mure clergymen were deprived under the 
act passed this session for enforcing subscription 
to the Thirty-Nine Articles. Still, notwithstand¬ 
ing "all the efforts of the government, the non¬ 
conformists found means to maintain the defence 
of their opinions through the press; numerous 
books and pamphlets were published by them, 
printed it could not be discovered by whom or 
where ; nor wsb it possible to prevent them from 
being taught and read. Cartwright, in this way, 
even after he had fled beyond seas, continued as 
active tuid as formidable as ever; a hot war of 
pamphlets was carried on for some years between 
him and Whitgift, afterwards Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury—the chief effect of which was of course 
only to inspirit and nerve to a more determined 
mutual hostility the followers of both champions. 

Archbishop Parker—“ a parker, indeed,” ex¬ 
claims Fuller, “ careful to keep the fences, and 
shut the gates of discipline against all such night- 
stealers as would invade the same’’—died in 1575 ; 
and if his successor Griudal had been allowed to 
follow his own inclinations, or had been left in the 
real goveroinctit of the church over which he nomi¬ 
nally presided, the Puritans would have had it 
breathing-time from their sufferings during the 
ten years of his occupation of the metropolitan 
dignity. But the circumstances in which he was 
himself placed, and the activity of some of his 
brethren of another spirit and temper—especially 
of Sandys, Bishop of London, who, from a violent 
professor, had become a slill more violent perse¬ 
cutor, of Puritanic principles—prevented Grindal 
fro*n "being able to do anything to change the 
course of rigour and severity that had been begun 
under his predecessor. When in the second year 
of his primacy he ventured to write to the queen, 
recommending milder measures, her majesty 
answered his letter by an order from the Star 
Chamber, confining him to his house, and sus¬ 
pending him from his archiepiseopal functions alto¬ 
gether ; and so suspended he remained till within 
about a year of his death. It was by this sort of 
boldness and decision that Elizabeth throughout 
her reign kept the nonconformists at bay, and on 
various occasions suddenly arrested their advance 
in the most singular manner. The House of 
Commons which met in 1581 was mure Puritanic 
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than ever, and actually began its proceedings by 
voting that the members should, on the second 
Sunday after, meet together in the Temple Church, 
there to have preaching and to join together in 
prayer, with humiliation and fasting, for the assist¬ 
ance of God’s spirit in all their consultations! 
But when the queen was informed of this extra¬ 
ordinary proceeding, she instantly took measures 
to check so rampant a zeak Hatton, her vice¬ 
chamberlain, was sent down with a message to the 
effect, that “ she did much admire at so great a 
rashness in that House as to put in execution such 
an innovation without her privity and pleasure 
first made known to them.” Upon which it was 
forthwith moved and agreed to, “That the House 
should acknowledge their offence and contempt, 
and humbly crave forgiveness, with a full purpose 
to forbear committing the like for the future — 
and so exploded the project of the prayers and 
preachings in the Temple Church. 

It was during this very session that the act wns 
passed raising the penalty for non-attendance upon 
the parish church to 20/. per month ; and also 
another act (23 Eliz. c. 2), intituled “ An Act 
against Seditious Words and Rumours uttered 
against the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty,” by 
which the devising and speaking seditious rumours 
against her majesty was made punishable with the 
pillory and loss of both cars; the reporting of 
such rumours with the pillory and loss of one ear;— 
the second offence in either case being made felony 
without clergy; and by which the printing, 
writing, or publishing any manner of book, rhyme, 
ballad, letter, or writing, containing any false, 
seditious, and slanderous matter, to the defama¬ 
tion of the queen, and the casting of her nati¬ 
vity, or prophesying as to the duration of her life, 
or wishing her death, were constituted capital 
crimes. This last act was especially levelled 
at the Puritans, whose publications had been 
growing more and more scurrilous with the pro¬ 
longation of the sufferings of thldr authors; and 
several of them were put to death under its pro¬ 
visions. To this date is assigned the rise of what 
has been designated the third race of Puritans— 
the Brownists,—afterwards softened down into the 
Independents,—whose founder was Robert Brown, 
a preacher in the diocese of Norwich, descended of 
a good family, and said to have been a near ftla- 
tion of Lord Burghley. These people, says Neal, 
“ were carried off to a total separation, and so far 
prejudiced as not to allow the Church of England 
to he a true church, nor her ministers true minis¬ 
ters ; they renounced all communion with her, not 
only in the prayers and ceremonies, hut in hearing 
the word and the sacraments.”* Brown himself 
afterwards rejoined the church; and became rector 
of a parish in Northamptonshire—where, according 
to Fuller, he led a very dissolute life, and, at last, 
when he had reached his eighty-first year, died in 
1630, in Northampton gaol. 

Archbishop Grindal, dying in 1583, was suc- 
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ceeded ty Dr. Whitgift, Cartwright’s antagonist, 
who held the primacy during the remainder of the 
reign, and proved a ruler of the church altogether 
to her majesty’s mind. As soon as he was seated 
in his place of eminence and authority he com¬ 
menced a vigorous crusade against tin; noncon¬ 
formists, which he pursued, with little remission, 
to the close of his days. Within a few. weeks 
after he became archbishop he suspended many 
hundreds of the clergy in all parts of his province 
for refusing subscription to a new set of articles or 
regulations he thought proper to issue. He then 
procured from the queen a new ecclesiastical com¬ 
mission, drawn up in terms much more compre¬ 
hensive than had ever before been employed, 
conveying, indeed, powers of inquisition and 
punishment in regard to every description of offence 
that could by any colour be brought within the 
category of spiritual or ecclesiastical delinquency. 
A set of articles, which Whitgift drew up for the 
use of this court in the examination of the clergy, 
were so strong as to sterile even Cecil, aud make 
him write to the archbishop (though to no pur¬ 
pose) to get him to mitigate them somewhat. “ I 
have read over your twenty-four articles,” he says, 
“ . . . and I find them so curiously penned that 
I think the inquisition of Spain used not so many 
questions to comprehend and to trap their priests.” 
The archbishop’s proceedings had thrown the na¬ 
tion into the greatest ferment when parliament met 
in November, 1584 ; and the Commons immediately 
proceeded to take into consideration a number of 
bills for restraining the power of the church. But 
as soon as they had passed the first of them a thun¬ 
dering message from the queen again stopped them 
in an instant; she sent down her lord treasurer to 
tell them how highly she was offended by their 
daring to encroach upon her supremacy, and at¬ 
tempting what she had already forbidden; “ and 
to command the Speaker, in her majesty’s name, 
to see that no hills touching reformation in causes 
ecclesiastical should he exhibited ; and, if any such 
were exhibited, to command him, upon his al¬ 
legiance, riot to read them.” In 1592, at the 
same time with the ‘ Act against Popish Recu¬ 
sants,’ another net was passed (35 Eliz. e. ]) 
entitled “ An Act to retain the Queen’s Subjects 
in Obedience,” to iheet the ease of the Protestant 
nonconformists. It was enacted that all persons 
above sixteen years of age who should for a whole 
month refusc'to attend divine service according to 
law, or should attend unlawful conventicles, ... 
should persuade others to dispute the queen’s 
authority in matters ecclesiastical, should he sent 
to prison, there to remain until they should openly 
conform and submit themselves; and that all 
offenders convicted, and not conforming and sub¬ 
mitting within three months, should abjure the 
realm, and should, if they returned, he put to death, 
as for felony without benefit of clergy. The mo¬ 
derate Puritans, according to Neal, made a shift to 
evade this atrocious statute by coming to church 
when common prayer was almost over, and by 
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receiving the sacrament ,n .some churches where 
it was administered with, a certain degree of la¬ 
titude ; but it fell with great weight upon the 
Brownists, whose principles prevented them from 
holding any the slightest communion with the 
church. This sect had flourished to such a de j 
gree under its persecutions that, as Sir Walter 
Raleigh declared in parliament, there were now 
not less than twenty thousand persons belonging to 
it in Norfolk, Essex, aud the neighbourhood of 
London alone,. ' 

Fines, imprisonment, and the gibbet continued 
to do their work in the vain attempt of the church 
and the government to put down opinion by these 
inefficient arms till within four or five years of the 
close of the reign. From about the end of 1597 
to the queen’s death, “ there was,” says Neal, “ a 
kind of cessation of arms between the church and 
the Puritans ; the combatants were out of breath, 
or willing to wait for better times. Some appre¬ 
hended that the Puritans were vanquished and 
their numbers lessened by the severe execution of 
the penal laws ; whereas it will appear, by a survey 
in the beginning of the next reign, that the non- 
conforming clergy were about fifteen hundred. 
But the true reason was this,—the queen was 
advanced in years, and could not live long in a 
course of nature, and, the next heir to the crown 
being a Presbyterian, the bishops were cautious of 
acting against a party for whom his majesty had 
declared, not knowing what revenge he might take 
when he was fixed on the throne; and the Puri¬ 
tans were quiet, in hopes of great matters to be 
done for them upon the expected change.”* If 
these fears and hopes from the accession of the 
northern Solomon were really entertained, both 
the one and the other were destined to be speedily 
and signally disappointed. 

In regard to the treatment , of the Puritans, as 
well as of the Papists, under Elizabeth, it is main¬ 
tained that the punishment of death was never 
inflicted on account of religion, but only for treason 
or some other political offence; although, to make 
it felony without benefit q^clergp for any person 
to refuse to abjure the realm after having been 
convicted of the offence of non-attendance upon 
the established church for a month (as was done 
by the act of 1592), looks very like making re¬ 
ligious dissent a capital crime; and it cannot be 
denied that other punishments of great severity, if 
not death, were in countless instances inflicted by 
*' : Court of High Commission for mere noncon¬ 
formity, or what it called heresy. But the history 
of the church and of religion during this reign 
ought not to be brought to a close without the 
mention of one instance in which the old writ tie 
harctico comburendo was again called into use, 
and the stake and the fagot were employed by 
Elizabeth to punish a mere religious opinion, exactly 
in the same manner ns they had been enfployed by 
her father and her sister. On Easter-day, 1575, 
twenty-seven German Anabaptists, as they were 
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called, were apprehended in the city of London, 
having been found assembled at worship in a 
private house beyond Aldersgate. The errors which 
they were accused of holding appear to have been 
the four following :—1. That Christ took not flesh 
of the substance of the Virgin : 2. That infants 
born of faithful parents ought to be rebaptised : 

3. That no Christian man ought to be a magistrate: 

4. That it is not lawful for a Christian man to 
take an oath. Four of them consented to recant 
these opinions; the others, refusing to abjure, were 
brought to trial in the Consistory Court, by which 
eleven of them were condemned to be burned. 
Nine of the eleven were banished; hut the remain¬ 
ing two, named John Wielmacker mid Hendrick 
Ter Woort, were actually, on the 22nd of July, 
consigned to the flames m Sinithfield. This exe¬ 
cution was Elizabeth’s own act: to his eternal 
honour, John Fox, the venerable martyrolugisl, 
ventured to interfere in behalf of the unfortunate 
men, and wrote an earnest and eloquent letter in 
Latin to the queen, beseeching her to spare their 
lives, but his supplication was sternly rejected. 
A month’s reprieve only was granted them, that 
they might repent of their errors; but they remained 
unshaken. Fox’s letter is very interesting on every 
account, but especially for the evidence it affords 
us of how imperfect were the views of toleration 
entertained in that age even by those minds that 
had advanced farthest in that direction. Fox 
seems to have been almost the only man of his 
time who was at all shocked at the notion of de¬ 
stroying these poor Anabaptists; and yet he merely 
objected to the degree, and more especially to the 
kind, of the punishment. His argument is not so 
much for toleration as against capital punishments, 
and above all against the punishment of burning. 
“ As to these fanatical sects,” he says, “ it is cer¬ 
tain they are by no means to be countenanced in 
a commonwealth, but, in my opinion, ought to be 
suppressed by proper correction. But to roast, 
alive the bodies iff poor wretches that offend rather 
through blindness of judgment than perverseness 
of will, in fire and flames raying with pitch and 
brimstone , is a hard-hearted thing, and more agree¬ 
able to the practice of the Romanists than to the 
custom of the Gospellers.” In conclusion he begs, 
for the sake of Christ, that the lives of the miserable 
meiwrn&y be sparfcd—at leust that a stop may be 
put to the horror by changing the punishment into 
some other kind. “ There arc excommunications,’ ’ 
he says, “ and close imprisonment; there are 
bonds ; there is perpetual banishment, burning of 
the hand, ;*md whipping, or even slavery itself. 
This one thing I most earnestly beg, that the piles 
and flames in Smithfield, so long ago extinguished 
by your happy government, may not now be again 
revived.”* The right spirit, however, of all this 
is more to the honour of the good old martyrologist 
than it is to his discredit not to have seen farther 
and more clearly into a subject respecting which 
correct and enlarged views had not been nttained 
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in that age by the most penetrating and rapacious 
intellects. 

After the full narrative which has been given 
in the preceding Chapter of the. course of transac¬ 
tions in Scotland during the latter part of this 
period,* which almost all turned upon the contest 
between the old and new' religion, it will be suffi¬ 
cient here merely to recapitulate the leading epochs 
of the progress of the Reformation in that country, 
so as to bring the successive changes that were 
made into one view. 

The execution of Patrick Hamilton, styled abbot 
or pensionary of Fernie, properly the first martyr 
of the Reformation in Scotland, look place at St. 
Andrew’s on the 29th of February, 1528. Hamil¬ 
ton, who was only in his twenty-third year, was a 
young man of very high family, and, indeed, nearly 
related to the king, his father being brother to the 
Earl of Arran, and his mother sister to the Duke 
of Albany. Having travelled in Germanv, he had 
there become acquainted with Luther, MeUncthon, 
mid the other reformers ; and the opinions for 
holding which he suffered were the same that they 
preached. Spotswood says that, when sentence 
had been passed upon him by the archbishop, 
J ames Beaton, and his assessors, “ to give it the 
greater authority, whosoever were of any estima¬ 
tion in the university were made to subscrive the 
same : amongst whom was the Earl of Cassillis, a 
child of thirteen years old.” He w'as burned 
before the gate of St. Salvator’s College on the 
afternoon of the same day on which he was con¬ 
demned ; and the meek heroism with which he 
endured his terrible death stirred a feeling fur and 
wide among his countrymen which made that hour 
u memorable and fatal one fur the ancient church. 
Among several persons who were soon after sent to 
the stake for having expressed their sympathy or ad¬ 
miration, one was a Benedictine friar named Henry 
Eorest, who was also burned at St. Andrew’s, “ at 
the north style of the abbey,” says Spotswood, 
“ to the end the heretics of Aliens might see the 
fire.” One of the archbishop’s attendants, “ John 
Lindsay, a plain and simple man,” advised on this 
occasion that the victim should be burned in a 
cellar; for the smoke, said he, of Master Hamilton 
hath infected all those on whom it blew. 

In 1543, in the first pailiarnent held after the 
appointment of the Earl of Ai'rim to the regency, 
uu act was passed, permitting the people, for the 
first time, to read the Scriptures in their mother- 
tongue. This measure gave a great impulse to the 
progress of the reformed doctrines, which was 
little checked either Ify the regent’s recantation of 
Protestantism that immediately followed, or by the 
frequent executions for heresy by which the church 
still vainly sought to prop its tottering power. On 
the 2nd of March, 1545, George Wishenrt was 
burned in front of the castle of St. Andrew’s ; in 
which, on the 29th of May of the following year, 
the great head of the pupal party, the archbishop 
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and cha icellor, Candiilal Benton, was assassinated 
by Norman Lesley and, his confederates. 

The death of the cardinal was a fatal blow to 
the cause of the ancient religion in Scotland; and, 
although the struggle was still kept up for a good 
many years longer, the altered course taken by the 
clergy soon showed how perplexed and west -fallen 
they now were. At a provincial council which met 
at Linlithgow, and then adjourned to Edinburgh, 
in 1549, under the presidency of James Hamilton, 
the new primate, a reformation of the manners of 
ecclesiastical persons was attempted to lie enforced 
by the publication of a new code of fifty-seven 
canons ; in the preamble to which it was admitted 
that the two prime causes of the prevailing heresies 
were, the corruption and profane lewdness of the 
clergy of almost every degree, and their gross 
ignorance in all branches of learning. “ Among 
their acts,” says Knox’s History, “ there was much 
ado for caps, shaven crowns, tippets, long gowns, 
and such other trifles.” Lord Hailes, however, 
considers that the canons of this council were in 
general well calculated for establishing decency 
and good order, and for introducing some species 
of learning into the ecclesiastical state ; and lie 
thinks that, had they been enacted some years 
sooner, and rigorouslynexocuted, they would have 
served to check the progress of the Reformation.* 
Other councils, held in 1551 and 1552, laboured 
in the carrying forward and completion of the 
same design. From one of the. canons of 1551, 
“it appears,” says Lord Huiles, “that in the most 
prpulous parishes few of the parishioners attended 
mass on Sundays, much less on other festivals; 
that, of those who attended, some scoffed and 
behaved irreverently, while others busied them¬ 
selves in merchandise, even at the chuTch-poreh. 
This was the period when men had laid aside all 
reverence for the old form of worship, and yet had 
not heartily embraced the new; a singular state, 
and, from the nature of things, of short endurance.” 
Another canon is remarkable as enjoining the 
printing and publication of a famous compendium 
of the popish doctrines in the Scottish dialect, 
known as Archbishop Hamilton’s Calrclusm, 
though for the use of the clergy only, who were 
anxiously cautioned to take care that their copies 
did not get into* the hands of any of the laitv, 
unless it might,he of some good, grave, faithful, 
and discreet men, to whom they should have (lie 
permission of their bishops to show the hook, on 
being convinced that it was desired rather for :! 
sake of instruction than from curiosity. It wA 
ordered, however, to be read to the people in the 
churches on Sundays and holidays.f 

On the 29th of April, 1558, the last of the 
Scottish martyrs suffered at St. Andrew’s, an old, 
infirm priest, named Walter Mill. After he was 

• Historical Memorials concerning the Provincial Count ils of the 
Scottish eRsrfty. 

t Aichbishop Hamilton’s Catechism is a small black letter quarto 
of above 400 pages, and is now one of the raiest of punted books. 
Lord Huiles seems to prove that this could nut, ns has been often 
said, he the book which the jieojde called, in demsoii, the Tiviyenni/ 
Faith. 
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condemned, and, as usual,jorylered to be delivered 
to the temporal judge, 110 magistrate could be 
induced to act in that capacity, nor was there, says 
Spotswood, “ so much as a cord to be had for 
money to tie him.” The next day one of the 
archbishop’s servants did the office of judge, and 
the ropes of the archbishop’s pavilion were taken 
to bind him. The old priest met his death with 
great intrepidity; and the citizens of St. Andrew’s 
“ made up a great heap of stones in the place 
where his body vas burnt; and when the priests 
had caused the heap twice or thrice to be carried 
away, denouncing such as should bring any stones 
thither accursed, still it was renewed, until watches 
were appointed to see who they were that brought 
any stones to the place, and charge given to appre¬ 
hend them.” 

But people and nobles alike were now banded 
and arrayed in force no longer to be resisted 
against the doomed church. The next year Knox 
returned from Geneva, and, roused by his elo¬ 
quence, the popular fury swept some of the 
wealthiest provinces of the land like a hurricane, 
and in a few days covered the earth with the 
ruins of all their stateliest temples and most ve¬ 
nerated shrines. On the 29th of June the Lords 
of the Congregation cuteri d Edinburgh in arms 
and took possession of that capital. On the 1st of 
August, 1500, a parliament assembled, which, in 
the course of that month, abolished for ever the 
pope’s jurisdiction and authority, annulled all 
statutes made in preceding times for the mainte¬ 
nance of the old religion, prohibited the saying .iur 
hearing of the mass, and approved, with only two 
dissenting voices among the temporal lords (the 
bishops declining to vote), the “ Confession of the 
Faith and Doctrine believed and professed by the 
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Protestants of Scotland.”* An act was also passed 
for demolishing all such cloisters and abbey- 
churches as were not yet pulled down ; “ the exe¬ 
cution whereof,” Spotswood tells us, “ was for the 
west parts committed to the Earls of Arran, 
Argyle, and Glencairn; for the north to Lord 
James (the famous Prior of St. Andrew’s) ; and 
for the. in-countries to some barons that were held 
most zealous.” There is probably nothing to 
match this act to be found in the records of 
civilized legislation. 

No form of church polity, however, was esta¬ 
blished either by this parliament or by that of 
1567, in the first year of James VI., by which its 
proceedings were ratified, and the doubts removed 
which were occasioned by their validity never having 
been acknowledged by the lately deposed queen. 
In these circumstances the church, of its own 
authority, established, as far as it had the means 
of so doing, the order of things laid down in a 
scheme drawn up by Knox, and known by the 
name of the 1 First Book of Discipline.’t The 
principal peculiarity of this arrangement was the 
appointment of twelve provincial chiefs of the 
clergy, with the title of Superintendents : in other 
respects it was copied from the Presbyterian model 
established at Geneva. The government of the 
church was carried on by presbyteries, synods, 
and general assemblies. Still, however, the 
bishops, not having been formally deprived by the 
parliament, retained their secs; and successors 
even continued, lor some time, to be appointed to 
those of them who died, with the consent of the 

• This Coniession, consisting of twenty-six articles, is piinlcd in 
Culderwood’s History ol the C,lunch of .Scotland, fol. 1<‘>7^» pp- M 24. 

f The First book of Discipline is given in Spotswood’s llistoiy, 
p. 152—174. 
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church. But the General Assembly soon began 
to set itself against that anomaly. In 1574 they 
enacted that the jurisdiction of bishops should not 
exceed that of superintendents; in 1576 they de¬ 
clared the title of bishop to be common to every 
one that hath a particular flock over which he hath 
a peculiar charge; in 1577 they ordained that all 
bishops should be in future called by their own 
names, instead of by those of their dioceses ; and 
in 1580 }hey unanimously voted episcopacy to be 
uuscriptural and unlawful. In 1581 they drew 
up and agreed upon a new Book of Policy, wherein 
no mention was made of either bishops or super¬ 
intendents, except that pastors or ministers of con¬ 
gregations were stated to be sometimes called 
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bishops, “ because they atcli over their flock.”* 
At last, in 1592, the. Presbyterian form of church 
government by general assemblies, provincial sy¬ 
nods, presbyteries, and kirk sessions, received the 
full sanction of parliament. In 1597, however, an 
act was passed, to which the General Assembly 
assented the following year, for the appoijitnn lit 
to seats in parliament of certain representatives 
of the clergy—an innovation which in some de¬ 
gree restored the order of bishops substantially, 
though not in name. This was the legal consti¬ 
tution of the Scottish church at the close of the 
present period. 

# Spa this scheme, which is called the 'Second Jlook of Discipline,* 
in Culdciwood, pj>. 10U—ilG. 
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CHAPTER III. 

HISTORY OF THE CONSTITUTION, GOVERNMENT, AND LAWS. 


.HEN the civil 
wars which had so 
long convulsed 
England were at 
length put an end 
to, and, Henry 
VII. being firmly 
seated on the 
throne, sufficient 
tranquillity was re¬ 
stored to enable a 
calm wiew to be 
taken of the state 
of things, it ap¬ 
peared that a very considerable change had taken 


place* The on<?fe formidable power of the feudal 
aristocracy had disappeared, and the king was 
more powerful than the king of England had been 
for many generations. A king, too, was on the 
throne who, besides having come in by the event 
of a successful battle, a circumstance which always 
gives power, neither wanted ability nor inclination 
to avail himself of every means of strengthening 
his own position and still further weakening that 
of his nobility, whom, judging from the events of 
past history, he naturally considered it his interest 
to depress so far as to hinder them from being 
formidable to him. With this view he applied 
himself to amassing money and increasing the 
power and splendour of the crown and diminishing 
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those of the nobility. Tims, by statutes 11 Henry 
VII. c. 18, and 19 Henry VII. c. 1, all those who 
had any office, fee, or annuity by grant front the 
crown (not having the king’s license to excuse or 
any infirmity to prevent them), were recpiired to 
attend the king in person when he went to war; 
and if they failed, all such grants were to be void. 
There were certain exceptions as to spiritual per¬ 
sons, the judges and high luw .officers; and in the 
latter act these exceptions were extended to the 
clerk of the king’s council, to persons above sixty 
and under twenty-one years of age, and to cases 
where the patents mentioned the grant to be for a 
sum of money. Henry was no less attentive to 
the diminution of the numbers of the retainers of 
the great lords than he was to the enforcing the 
attendance of those of the crown. 

One of the most important measures introduced 
by Henry VII., whether or not it be considered 
as introduced with a distinct view to the diminution 
of the power of the nobility, was the Statute of 
Fines, 4 Henry VII. c. 24. This act lias been 
viewed in two ways, either us intended to make a 
fine a bar to an entail, or to give to it the validity 
it had at common law before the Statute of Non- 
claim.* 

It is very difficult, if not impossible, to give an 
account of a fine that will be intelligible to an un¬ 
professional reader. Whether or not a fine was 
originally an accommodation of a suit in the strict 
sense of the word, about which opinions somewhat 
vary, the characteristic feature of a fine is that of 
being the termination of a suit. The following short 
account of it from ‘ Cruise's Digest’ will probably 
convey as good an idea to the reader as we can 
hope to do in a work of a popular nature. “ By 
the ancient common law, a charter of feoffment 
was in general the only written instrument whereby 
lands were transferred or conveyed. But although 
this assurance derived great authenticity from the 
number of witnesses by whom it was usually 
attested, and the solemn and public maimer in 
which livery of seisin was given upon it, yet still 
it may be supposed that inconveniences would fre¬ 
quently arise, either from the loss of the charter 
itself, or from the difficulty of proving it after a 
lapse of years. These circumstances probably in¬ 
duced men to look out for some other species of 
assurance, which should be mosc solemn, ujore 
lasting, and more easily proved, than a charter of 
feoffment. Experience must soon have discovered 
that no title could be so secure and notorious, as 
that which had been questioned by an adverse 
party, and confirmed by the determination of a 
court of justice; and the ingenuity of mankind 
soon found out a method of deriving the same ad¬ 
vantage from a fictitious process. To effect this 
purpose, the following plan was adopted. A suit 
was commenced concerning the lands intended to 
be conveyed, and when the writ was sued out, and 
the parties appeared in court, a composition of the 

• 18 TSdwnril I., which barred the right uulcs* the claim wna put 
iu within uyour unil a dnj. 


suit was entered into, * yitli the. consent of the 
judges, whereby the taints in question wcie de¬ 
clared to he the right d.' one of the contending 
parties. This agreement being reduced into 
writing, was enrolled among the records of the 
court, where it was preserved by the proper officer, 
by which means it was not so liable to lie lost or 
defaced as a charter of feoffment; and, filing u 
record, would at all times prove itself. It had also 
another advantage—that, being substituted in the 
place of the sentence which would ha-'e been given 
in case the suit had not been compounded, it was 
held to be of the same nature and of equal force 
with a judgment of the court. 

“ When this species of agreement was completed, 
a writ issued to the sheriff of the county in which 
the lands lay, in the same form ns if a judgment 
had been obtained in ail adversary suit, directing 
him to deliver seisin and possession to the person 
who thus acquired the lands. This assurance was 
called finis or finatis concordia, from the words 
with which it begins.”* 

“ It must be confessed,” says Mr. Reeves, 
speaking of Henry VII.’s Stutute of Fines, “that 
if there was any intention of giving to a fine 
the efficacy of barring an entail, the statute is 
couched in those covert «uui indirect terms which 
indicated an apprehension of some remaining 
prejudices iu favour of entails; for, without ap¬ 
parent reference to entails, or the declaration of 
the statute de denis, that fines, as against the issue, 
should he void, it enacts generally, that fines of 
land, levied with proclamation shall conclude as 
well jiriviesf as strangers.I On the other hand, 
there is in the preamble mention made of the 
statute 27 Fldward I. de finihus, and of the con¬ 
fusion introduced by the Statute of Non-claim, to 
remedy which, it would intimate, the present act 
was designed; and it was not till near forty yea s 
after that a tine with proclamation was held to bar 
the issue by construction of this act ;§ and that 
was with such difference of opinion that an act 
was purposely made some years after || to declare 
such a fine to be a bar to the issue.” “ It may be 
added,” continues Mr. neeves, “ that this act.is 
only copied from one passed in the reign of Richard 
III., who had no leisure to devise schemes for 
impoverishing or Jiurnbling the nobility. This 
republication, therefore, can hardly be attributed 
to any personal design originating with the pre¬ 
sent king.”^f 

Fines levied according to this statute were to lie 
solemnly read and proclaimed in the three terms 
next following the ingrossing. There was a saving 
of the rights of such as, not being parties to the 
fine, might not be in a condition to vindicate their 
claims at the time of the fine being levied, so as 

• Crus. Dig. Tit. 35 ch. 1. 9.1-6. 
t That is, roprosentathes of Uie parties to the flue* 
j That is, shell persons as uro neither parties uor priwes to I ha 
fine. 

§ U) Ilenrv VIII c fl. 

|| .J2 Henry VIII. r 

History of the Ln^hih Law, vo\ iv. p. 13/. 
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they or their heirs punhec| their actiqp or entry 
within five years after Isuch disability removed; 
and a saving to every person and his heirs, other 
than the parties,* of such right as he had at the 
time of the fine being ingrossed, so as he pur¬ 
sued his title within five years next after the pro¬ 
clamation had ; and a saving to all persons of such 
right as should first grow, remain, or descend, or 
come*, after the fine ingrossed and proclaimed, by 
any gift in tail, or other cause, before the fine levied, 
so that they pursued their right within five years 
after it accrued to them ; and then they and their 
heirs might have an action against the pernor (that 
is, the receiver) of the profits of such lands. But 
if, at the time of such right accruing, they were 
under a disability to assert their claim, then their 
right, and action should be reserved to them and 
their heirs till the removal of such disability, so as 
they or their heirs took and pursued their action or 
entry within five years after such disability re¬ 
moved. There was a saving to every one, not 
party or privy, to allege in avoidance of a fine, 
that neither the parties, nor any to their use, had 
anything in the lands or tenements comprised in 
the fine at the time it was levied. Lastly, it was 
provided, that fines, levied in the form used be¬ 
fore this statute, should btf’ as effectual as if the sta¬ 
tute had never been made; and all persons should 
be at liberty to follow that form, or the form pre¬ 
scribed by this act. 

Barrington appears to us to go too far in cha¬ 
racterising the opinion that entails were broken 
through by this statute, as merely a “ crude-and 
bold assertion.”t Nor does he give a fair view 
of the case, by saying that “ the estate of a tenant 
in tail is so far from being destroyed by it, that his 
interest is saved, if he makes any claim within 
five years.” The state of the ease is briefly this. 
By the statute 18 Edw. I., the right was barred by 
the fine levied unless the claim was put in on the 
foot J of the fine within a year anti a day. “ But 
this doctrine,” says Blackstone, “ of barring the 
right by non-claim , it as abolished for a time by a 
statute made in 34 Edw. r III^c. 1(3, which ad¬ 
mitted persons to claim, and falsify a fine, at any 
indefinite distance ; whereby, as Sir Edward Coke 
observes, great contention arose, and few men were 
sure of their possessions, tiil the parliament held 
4 Henry VII. reformed that mischief, and excel¬ 
lently moderated between the latitude given by the 
statute and the rigour of the common law. For 
l),ie statute then made restored the doctrine of 
non-claim ; but extended the time of claim.”§ 
So that, in fact, it did render a fine a bar, whereas 

• " From this saving and that which follows, not only the parties 
and their heirs, but all privies are in effect excluded. For, not having 
an> right at the time wlieu the tine is ingrossed (l>y which must be 
understood the time appeariu" on the record), they cannot derbo 
any benefit from the flint saving; and their claims’being founded 
oii’a matter not prior, but subsequent, to the flue, they cannot be 
brought) within JJte conditions of the second. The exceptions, there¬ 
fore, applv to strangers only."— Note in Burton's Lau>*of Heal Pro- 
perti/, p. 26. 

t Ohsetv. on the Statutes, p. 353. 

j That ib, by cutcring the claim on Mio record aV the loot of tho 
fine. 

$ Coin. ii. 354. * 


before it was not one: though, as has been before 
observed, doubts arose whether fines could be ad¬ 
judged a sufficient bar of estates-tail; which doubts 
were completely removed by the statute 32 Henry 
VIII. c. 36. 

We have already had occasion to notice the cri¬ 
minal jurisdiction exercised by the king’s council. 
In this capacity they sometimes used to sit in la 
chambre des cstayors, the Star Chamber* This 
hjd latterly become thgir most usual place of sit¬ 
ting, and hence the council was now most com¬ 
monly called the Star Chamber .f The history of 
this court will illustrate that of the constitution 
and government. Originally the judicial autho¬ 
rity of the king in council was very extensive. 
But in proportion as the royal prerogative dc- 
clinedj and the boundaries of the law of the 
land were more exactly defined, the jurisdic¬ 
tion of this, as we may justly term it, extra¬ 
judicial court was much restricted, and from being, 
in some measure, above the law, had shrunk into 
a small compass. The leading distinction between 
the government which was now established in 
England and those which had preceded it for some 
centuries, was not that it was a much more op¬ 
pressive and violent government; but that its 
tyranny, its despotism, its oppression, became sys¬ 
tematic, and assumed the form and language of 
law. The subject we are discussing affords a 
striking instance of this. Henry VII. meant to 
make use of this court of which we have been 
speaking for his purposes, and, with this view, he 
contrived to obtain the sanction of parliament to its 
authority. Whv he was enabled to accomplish 
this will be seen from what we have already said, 
that the king was more powerful than a king of 
England had been for many generations, because 
the power of the nobility was broken, and that of 
the commons not risen, at least not yet perceived 
and felt. By this means, under the name and 
sanction of Jaw, of parliamentary enactment, he 
and his son weref enublcd to perpetrate at least as 
great, if not greater, acts of oppression and tyranny 
than the most despotic and powerful of their Nor¬ 
man predecessors. Thus was enacted the statute 
3 Henry VII. c. 1. ; “a statute,” says Reeves, 
“ which did not erect, as some have imagined, hut 
only new-modelled the court of the Star Cham¬ 
ber. Though‘it has been remarked by Bar¬ 
rington, that “ this court is'not mentioned to he 
held by the name of the Star Chamber till 10 
Henry VII. c. 18.”§ 

The statute 3 Henry VII. c. 1, after reciting 
that “ the king, remembering how by unlaw¬ 
ful maintenances, giving of liveries, signs and 

• 8oe a note on tlie origin and meaning of the name “ Star Cham¬ 
ber” in Hlackstoue, Com. iv. 266. The learned commentator in in¬ 
clined to derive tho name from the contracts and obligations! of the 
Jews, culled starra, or Starrs —a corruption of tho Hebrew Shetar, ft 
covenant-which weie preserved in n room of the Exchequer at 
Westminster,■probably the same In which the king’s council after¬ 
wards assembled, aud which was called, in French ,La Chambre des 
Estayers, or Des Esteiles; iu Latin, Camera Stcllata. 

t Hoeves, Hist. Eng. Law, vol. ix. p. 146. 

t Hist, of the Kng. Law, vol. iv. p. 14?- 

§ Obs. on the Statutes, p. 347. 
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tokens, and ittainers by indentures, promises, 
oaths, writings, or otherwise, embraceries* of his 
subjects, untrue demeanings of sheriffs in making 
of pannels and other untrue returns, by taking of 
money by juries, by great riots and unlawful 
assemblies, the policy and good rule of this realm 
is almost subdued; and for the not punishing of 
these inconveniences, and by occasion of the pre¬ 
mises, little or nothing may be found by inquiry 
that is, by the ordinary proceeding by an inquest 
oi jurors ; “ whereby the laws of the land in exe¬ 
cution may take little effect, to the increase of 
murder, robberies, perjuries, and unsureties of all 
men living,” &c ..; proceeds for the reformation of 
these evils to ordain, that the chancellor, treasurer, 
and privy seal, or two of them, calling to them 
a bishop and a temporal lord, being of the coun¬ 
cil, and the two chief justices, or, in their absence, 
two other justices, upon bill or information put to 
the chancellor for the king, or any other, against 
any person for any misbehaviour above mentioned, 
have authority to call before them by writ or privy 
seal the otlcndcrs and others, as it shall seem fit, 
by whom the truth may lie known ; and to examine 
and punish after the form and effect of statutes 
thereof made, in like manner as they ought to he 
punished, if they were convicted after the due 
order of the law. 

Mr. Reeves thinks that the words of this sta¬ 
tute, “ have (not shall have) authority” intimate 
a pre-existing authority, and show that the statute 
was not for the purpose of establishing that, but 
only of somewhat enlarging it, and declaring more 
particularly the exercise of it in certain cases. 
“ Some defects of this statute,” says Mr. Reeves, 
“ were supplied by statute 21 Henry VIII. c. 20, 
by which the president of the council is added to 
the former three principal persons. A doubt which 
arose upon this act soon after the passing it, whe¬ 
ther the bishop, lord of the council, and justices, 
were only assistants, or had equal authority with 
the three great officers, was renfoved by this later 
act; which declares, that they were only there for 
their advice. Lastly, the bill, or information, 
which by the former act was to be exhibited to 
the chancellor, was, by the later, to be put in gene¬ 
rally ; that is, to the king, as formerly.”t 

The statute 11 Henry VII. c. 1, is for the pro¬ 
tection of those who have assisted the ting de 
facto, that is, the king in possession of the crown, 
whether his title be a good one or not, the pre¬ 
amble declaring it to be “ the duty of the subjects 
to serve their prince and sovereign lord for the 
time being.” Henry VII. was now in peaceable 
possession, and the statute was no doubt partly 
framed with a view to secure the crown to him and 
his descendants. “ After the restoration,” says 
Barrington, “ many who had submitted to the 
parliament and protector insisted upon the equity 
of this statute, which was denied them, upon a 
strict construction of the word king, and it is 

• That is, attempts to overawe, bribe, or otherwise influence juries. 

f Hist, of the Eug. Law, vol. iv, p. 149. 
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wisely observed (by Lori 1 Hard wick), in the “ Con¬ 
siderations on tlie Law of Forfeiture,” that the. 
construction of a statute of this kind will always 
be a political one.”* 

The statute 11 Henry VIKc. 3. permitted justices 
of assize and of the peace, upon information, to 
hear and determine without a jury all offences 
(except treason, murder, or felony) committed 
against any statute not repealed. This act was 
calculated to fill the king’s exchequer by the pay¬ 
ment of such penalties ns were, incurred by a 
breach of those old statutes. “ Jt was by colour of 
this act,” says Mr. Reeves, “ that Enipson and 
Dudley were enabled to effect such infinite op¬ 
pressions and exactions upon the people.”f It 
was repealed in the beginning of the next reign by 
statute 1 Henry VIII. e. (5. 

The statute 11 (Henry VII. c. 17, is intituled 
“The Forfeiture for taking of Pheasants and 
Partridges, or the Eggs of Hawks or Swans.” 
The preamble recites the great injury to lords of 
manors, not only from the loss of the pleasure and 
disport of their friends and servants, but likewise 
the loss to their kitchen and table. On this sub¬ 
ject, we quote from Barrington the following curious 
observations:— 

“ Since this statute If Henry VII. the laws for 
the preservation of the game have been much 
multiplied, and with severe penalties, as it is sup¬ 
posed to decrease daily. It will, however, in time 
be discovered that the practice of shooting at the 
bird on the wing is the real occasion of this.'’}: 
Barrington adds in a note: “ As this is looked 
upon at present to be the only fair sporting, and 
the decrease of the game is not only attributed to 
other causes, but is productive of statutes attended 
with some rigour; this assertion may possibly 
seem to require sonic proof. Less than a century 
ago, when a bird was once on the wing, the shooter 
dropped his gun, despairing to hit it; and I have 
myself conversed with old men who could find all 
sorts of game on the ground. The consequence of 
this was that the gentlemen "had no other amuse¬ 
ment but what i'.',now called poaching.” 

The benefit of clergy now began to be new mo¬ 
delled, and became a distinction between offences 
and not between the persons committing them. 
The privilege, at first intended only for the actual 
clergy, had gradually been extended to all who 
could read, and so were capable of becoming clcrhs. 
To remedy this abuse the statute 4 Henry VIF. 
c. 13, was made, as has been mentioned in the pre¬ 
ceding chapter, by which laymen were allowed 
their clergy only once ; and in order to distinguish 
their persons, all laymen who were allowed this 
privilege were to be burnt with a hot iron in the 
brawn of the left thumb. Some few rears after, 
a servant having murdered his master, a special act 
of parliament was made for the punishment of his 
offence, v,hich would otherwise have escaped by 

• Ob*, on the Statute*, p. 357- 

+ Hist, of the English Law, \ol. iv. p. 151. 

t Ob*, on the* Statutes, p 359. 

5 v 
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the benefit of clergy. It was therefore enacted, by 
statute 12 Henry VII. c. Tt that this person should 
be attainted of the murfcer as a felon in petit 
treason; and should he drawn and hanged, as 
persons who are no clerks, notwithstanding any 
privilege of clergy. It was also further ordained, 
that, for the future, if any lay person prepeusedly 
murdered his lord, master, or sovereign immediate, 
he should not be admitted to his clergy. The 
legislature went no farther in this reign to take 
away the benefit of clergy. 

We give an abstract of the following case from 
Reeves, as curiously illustrative of the habits of the 
chancellors of those days, who were generally 
clerical. The case in question shows that the 
chancellor sometimes evinced a disposition to ex¬ 
tend the effect of his judgments into the “ world 
beyond the grave.” The case was this. Two per¬ 
sons were appointed executors, one of whom re¬ 
leased a debt due to the testator without the assent 
of his companion. It was represented in a bill in 
chancery, brought by the other executor, that the 
will could not on that account be performed, and 
therefore a suhpwna was prayed against the exe¬ 
cutor and the person to whom he had made 
the release. If was argued that the plaintiff in 
equity was without remedy-; for every executor has 
an entire power in himself; and as one could do 
that which his companion might, the release was 
good. “ But,” said the chancellor, “ it is against 
reason that one executor should have all the goods 
and give a release by himself. I know very well 
that every law should be consistent with the laws of 
God, and that law forbids that an executor should 
indulge any disposition be may have to waste the 
foods of the testator; and if he does, and does not 
make amends if he is able, lie shall be damned in 
hell.” But, upon the point of equity, he thought 
there should be a remedy. The case stood over 
for further consideration.* 

It is generally stated that the ptactice of draw¬ 
ing up the statutes in English commenced with the 
accession of Richard HI. But this is a mistake; 
for “ the statutes of Richard HJ,.” as we arc told 
by .the Record Commigsiun’crs, “are, in many ma¬ 
nuscripts, in French, in a complete statute form, 
and they were so printed in his reign and that of 
his successor.”! As to the lime when the English 
became the invariable language of, the statutes we 
derive the following information from the same.au- 
thority. “ The statutes of Ilenry VII. have always, 
jt is believed, been published in English ; but there 
arc manuscripts containing the statutes of the first 
two parliaments, in his first and third years, in 
French. From the fourth year to the end of his 
reign, and from thence to the present time they are 
universally in English.”! 

“ The reports of this reign,” (that of Ilenry 
VII.,) says Mr. Reeves, 'fare the ‘Year-Book,’ 
with some ‘eases in the collectors Jenkins and 
Bcnloe; but more particulaily in Iveilway, who 

• Hint, of llip K«k. Law, vol. iv. p. iff 

t Inlioduution to Statues of the Realm, ch, iv. pec. L \ Ibid, 


lived at this time, and took them himself. The 
Year-Book of this reign, as it goes more into points 
of law and such matters of learning as have sur¬ 
vived the time when they were debated, is more 
deserving attention than the preceding. We find 
the council and judges sometimes quoting cases, 
and Bracton is once or twice referred to; but this 
was not common; their determinations were mostly 
the result of argument and discussion, and these 
were made precedents for future ages.”* 

The statutes of this reign were printed as they 
came out by l)c Worde, by Pynsmi, and by 
Faqucs. But the latest inquiries into typographi¬ 
cal antiquities do not fix the printing of any Year- 
Book to this reign. The difficulty of ascertaining 
the tijne of printing the Year-Books is increased 
by their being mostly printed without a date. 

The reign of Henry VIII. may probably be 
assumed as the period in our annals when the royal 
prerogative reached its greatest height. This cir¬ 
cumstance, along with evil, brought also good. And 
wc see an example of the good in the power which 
it was the means of conferring on the legislature 
to rout out old and deep-rooted abuses, which had 
been the growth of many barbarous ages; for, in 
fact, during this reign more than any other in the 
English annals, what Louis XIV. said to the 
parliament of l’aris, “l'Etat! e’est moi,”—the 
State! I am the State—Henry VI11. might have 
said to his parliament, he being, in fact, rnry 
nearly the sovereign and sole legislator. 

The abuses of an ecclesiastical nature which 
were reformed by the rough hand of Henry have 
been detailed in the two preceding chapters. The 
alterations in the law of a civil nature do not all, 
perhaps, deserve the name of reforms of abuses ; 
for at least some of them were the result not so 
much of any sagacity and foresight in the monarch, 
as of violent passion and a strong will, whichjnade 
him take what appeared the shortest and most 
direct road to seize any supposed advantage, or to 
get rid of the pressure of some uneasiness which 
irritated him. 

As we observed in the preceding Book,! vxrs 
had, in course of time, become almost universal. 
Tlicv bad thus been productive of considerable 
good, by removing the restraints on alienation, 
and enabling the proprietors of real propeity 
to exercise several powers over it which were 
not allowed by the rules of the common law. 
But, along with this good, uses were likewise 
productive of very great grievances. For feoff¬ 
ments and uses were generally made in a secret 
manner; so that, when any one had to sue for 
land, he could not find out the legal tenant. Thus 
creditors were defrauded, husbands were de¬ 
prived of their estates by the curtesy, and widows 
of their dower ; and, what was of far more import¬ 
ance towards producing a change in the law, the 
king and the great feudal lords lost their feudal 
profits upon wardships, marriages, and reliefs. 

In the twenty-seventh year of Henry VIII. par- 

* Hist, of Eng* Law, vol. iv. p, 185. i See ante, p. 102. 
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Lament passed a statute intituled “An Art con¬ 
cerning Uses and Wills,” usually called the Statute 
of Uses.* The grievances enumerated in the pre¬ 
amble of this statute, and which it was made to 
remedy, arc a striking exemplification of the fruit¬ 
lessness of any attempt to keep mankind in one 
course of proceeding by means of legal enactment, 
when the progress of society or civilization impels 
it into another ; even as the Subsequent history of 
uses, since the passing of the statute, is a further 
illustration of the same truth. The preamble 
rentes that, by the common law, lands were not 
devisable by will, nor ought to be transferred but. 
by livery of seisin; yet, nevertheless, divers ami 
sundry imaginations, subtle inventions, and prac¬ 
tices bad been used, whereby the hereditaments of 
the realm had been conveyed by fraudulefit feoff¬ 
ments, fines, recoveries*,, and other assurances, and 
also by wills and testaments; by reason whereof 
heirs bad been unjustly disinherited, the lords had 
lost their wards, marriages, reliefs, hcrints, escheats, 
aids, &c. ; married men had lost their tenancies 
by the curtesy, widows their dower, and manifold 
perjuries were committed. It. is therefore enacted 
(section 1), “that when any person or persons 
stand or be seised, or at any time thereafter shall 
happen to be seised of and in any honours, castles, 
manors, lands, tenements, rents, services, rever¬ 
sions, remainders, or other hereditaments, to the 
use, confidence, or trust of any person or persons, 
or of any body politic, by reason of any bargain, 
sale, feoffment, fine, recovery, covenant, contract, 
agreement,, will, or otherwise, by any manner or 
means, whatever it be; in every such case all and 
every such person and persous, and bodies politic, 
that have or thereafter shall have any such use, 
confidence, or trust, in fee simple or fee tail, term 
of life, or for years, or otherwise, or any use, trust, 
or confidence in remainder or reversion, shall from 
thenceforth stand and be seised, deemed, and ad¬ 
judged in lawful seisin, estate, jind possession of 
and in the same honors, castles, &c., to all intents, 
constructions, and purposes in the law, of and in 
such like estates as they had or slia'l have in use, 
trust, or confidence of or in the same; and that 
the estate, right, title, interest, and possession that 
was in such person or persons, that were or there¬ 
after shall be seised of any laqds, tenements, or 
hereditaments, to the use, confidence, or trifst of 
any such person or persons, or of any body politic 
he from thenceforth clearly deemed and adjudged 
to be in him or them that have or thereafter shall 
have such use, confidence, or trust, after such qua¬ 
lity, manner, form, and condition, as they had be¬ 
fore, in or to the use, confidence, or trust that was 
in them.” And sectionsecond enacts that, “ where 
divers and many persons be, ot thereafter shall 
happen to be, jointly seised of and in any lands, 
tenements, rents, reversions, remainders, or other 
hereditaments, to the use, confidence, or trust of any 
of them that he so jointly seised; in every such 
case, the person or persons which have, or thereafter 
• Slat. 27 Hen. VIU. c. 10. 


shall hav, any such u»\, confidence, or trust in 
any such lands, &c., sluf I from thencelbrth have, 
and be deemed and adjudged to have, only to him 
or them that have, or thereafter shall have, any 
such use, confidence, or trust, such estate, posses¬ 
sion, and seisin of and m the same lands, Ate., in 
like nature, manner, form, condition, and course, 
as he or they had before in the use, emilidenee, or 
trust of the same lands, tenements, or heredita¬ 
ments.” 

The effect of this statute was to convert equit¬ 
able into legal estates, by destroying the estate of 
the feoffees to uses, and Iransleri mg it from them 
to the ccxlui 'jin’ tin', or the person to whose use it 
had been granted. So that no use upon which 
the statute operates could exist as such in the 
former sense for more than an instant, as the legal 
seisin and possession of the land would necessarily 
become, united to it immediately upon its creation. 
The statute thus, as the lawyers term it, rxmtlcd 
the use ; that is, it transformed the use into posses¬ 
sion. After this statut>, lands conveyed to uses 
could never become liable to the charges or incum¬ 
brances of the feofie.es; hut, on ihe. other hand, 
would be always subject to the charges and ine.um- 
hruuees of the ivilui <]ttr use, and to all the rules 
of the common law. ’fliev* thus ceased to be de¬ 
visable by will; and thereby the great object of 
Henry VIII. was attained, which was to preserve 
his right to wardship, and other feudal profits, out 
of the lands of the nobility * 

The secret nature of uses is mentioned, in the 
preamble to the statute, as one of the main reasons 
of their abolition. Yet the effect of the statute was, 
that the property described might lie transfeired 
by a secret transaction, without any formality of 
giving or taking possession, and even without the 
evidence of any lasting document. To remedy this 
it was enacted in tl e same session, by statute 27 
Henry VIII. c. 10, “ That no manors, lands, tene¬ 
ments, or other hereditaments, shall pass, alter, or 
change from one to another, whereby any estate of 
inheritance or freehold shall be made or take effect 
in any person ot**, "ns, or any use thereof to be 
made, by reason only of ,.ny bargain and sale 
thereof, except the same bargain and sale he made 
by writing indented, sealed, and enrolled in one of 
the King’s Courts of Record at Westminster, or 
else within the same county or counties where the 
same manors, lands, or tenements, so bargained 
and sold, lie or be, before the custos rotulurum, 
and two justices of the peace, and the clerk of tl 
peace of the same comity or comities, or two of 
them at the least, whereof the clerk of the peace to 
be one; and the. same enrolment to be had and 
made within bix months next after the date of the 
same writings indented.” 

It has been said to lie evident, from the words 
of the Statute of Uses, that the intention of the 
legislature was to abolish uses entirely.t But, 

• Cruise’>4 Digest. Tit. xi.rhap. iii. “ecf. 4.—Burton's Law of Real 
Property, p. 38, rt seq. 

t l Co. 12”).— l Cru. Pig. 375.—Mr. Sander*, however, has Ex¬ 
pressed an opinion that “ it was not m the contemplation of the legw- 

5 I) 2 
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■whatever might have bjtcn. the intention of the 
legislature, the statute j f 27 Henry VIII. c. 10, 
certainly did not abolishnhe practice of conveying 
to uses. The statute having turned the interest of 
. the cestui quo use into a legal instead of an equit¬ 
able ownership, the courts of common law begad 
to take cognizance of uses, instead of sending the 
party to seek his relief in Chancery. “ And con¬ 
sidering them now,” says Blackstonc, “ as merely 
a mode of conveyance, very many of the rules 
before established in equity were adopted, with 
improvements, by the judges of the common law. 
The same persons only were held capable of being 
seised to a use, the same considerations were neces¬ 
sary for raising it, and it could only be raised of 
the same hereditaments, as formerly. But as the 
statute, the instant it was raised, converted it into 
an actual possession of the land, a great number 
of the incidents that formerly attended it in its 
fiduciary state were now at an end. The land 
could not escheat or be forfeited by the act or 
defect of the feoffee, nor be aliened to any pur¬ 
chaser discharged of the use, nor be liable to dower 
or curtesy on account of such feoffee ; because the 
legal estate never rests in him for a moment, but 
is instantaneously transferred to cestui que use as 
soon as the use is declared*.”* 

There were also certain classes of cases which 
it would be inconsistent with the popular nature of 
the present work to describe minutely, but of 
which it will be sufficient to say here that they 
were uses which the statute, according to the strict 
construction put upon it by the courts of law, >did 
not execute. These were determined by the 
Court of Chancery to be trusts in equity, which in 
conscience ought to be performed. “ To this,” 
observes Blackstonc, “ the reason of mankind 
assented, and the doctrine of uses was revived 
under the denomination of trusts —“ and thus,” 
adds the learned judge, “ by this strict construction 
of the courts of law, a statute madempon great deli¬ 
beration, and introduced in the most solemn manner, 
has had little other effect than to make a slight 
alteration in the formal words o£;; conveyance.”-)- 
ft ought here to lp ad Jed that the courts of 
equity, in dealing with the revived doctrine of 
uses under the denomination of trusts, have in a 
great measure avoided the evils which attended the 
old uses before the statute. They, consider a trust 
estate as equivalent to the legal ownership, liable 
to every charge in equity which the other is subject 

S in law. For instance, the trust is liable to 
‘bte, to forfeiture,—is subject to the common law 
rules as to descents. Trusts were also subjected to 
curtesy, though, by a strange anomaly, not to dower. 

“ The rule,” says Sir Edward Sugden, “ would 
probably have been the converse of this had 

laturo to prevent conveyance* to UBes.” Kssay on U*es and Trusts, 
vol i. p. MG, 4th I8i!4—Lord Chuff Baron Gilbert says, “The 

dfsijrn of this law was utterly toaiwli'h and destroy thiv> pernicious 
way of conveyance ” In a note to which passage Sir Edward >utfdcn 
nays, " Bacon supports at length the contrary opinion, and upon 
ground* which appear to he unan*wei\.ble." Sugdon’s edition of 
Gilbert's Lnwol Uses (London, 1811), p. 139. 

• Com. ii. 333. f Ibid. 33<S. 


women instead of men presided in the Court of 
Chancery.”* 

The following passage from the work of the 
same eminent lawyer will convey to the reader an 
idea of the general effects of this statute upon the 
property of the kingdom, and will likewise forcibly 
show that, in order to render his acts effective, the 
legislator must adapt them to the wants of society, 
so that they may ntfc oppose but fall in with the 
“ current of general opinion” of the community 
and the age for which lie legislates :— 

“ The statute is generally considered as having 
only had the effect of enabling the conveyancer to 
shift the legal estate from one to another, by mere 
words, in a way which ill accorded with the com¬ 
mon law, but is excellently adapted to the increased 
opulence of the country. It, however, also gave 
legal .effect to modifications of property which 
were repugnant to the common law, hut are admi¬ 
rably suited to the varying wants and wishes of 
mankind. It has, moreover, had the beneficial 
operation of introducing an unrivalled code of 
equitable jurisprudence, which every admirer of 
the law of real property must wish for ever to 
remain sacred and unconfnunded with the strict 
rules of law. In comparing what the statute was 
intended to perform with what it. actually lias per¬ 
formed, one can hardly doubt, that almost any other 
legislative measure which opposed the confirmed 
habits of the people in disposing of their property, 
would have led to the same results. This should 
operate as a lesson to the legislature not vainly to 
oppose the current of general opinion, for, although 
diverted for a time, it will ultimately regain its old 
channel, in spite of accumulated acts of parliament, 
which become a dead letter, and have a strong ten¬ 
dency to bring the most wholesome laws into dis- 
repute.”f 

The first Statute of Bankrupts is Stat. 34 and 35 
Henry VIIT. c. 4, and is intituled “ An Act against 
such persons as do make Bankrupts.” These 
persons are described as those who, “ craftily ob¬ 
taining into their hands great substance of other 
men’s goods, do suddenly ilee to parts unknown 
or keep their houses.” The chancellor or keeper 
of the great seal, the lord treasurer, lord president, 
privy seal, and others of the privy council, the 
chief justices of bjith benches, or three of them at 
least,*whereof the chancellor or keeper, the trea¬ 
surer, president, or privy seal, was to be one, upon 
complaint in writing by a party grieved, were to 
take order concerning the lands and goods, and 
also the body of such “ offender j” and they were 
either to sell his effects, or make such disposition 
of them as they should think meet, so as every 
creditor had a rateable portion according to his 
demand ; and such sale and direction were to he as 
good in law as though made by such offender him¬ 
self. They were authorised to call persons before 
them, and to examine them upon oath touching the 
offender’s goods. Persons concealing effects of the 

• Introduction to Gilbert's Law of Uses, p. lxii. 

f Id. pp. Uni, lxiv. 
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offender were to forfeit double the value of them, 
to be recovered by such means us the lords should 
think proper ; and persons making false claims of 
debts were to forfeit double the sum demanded. 

“ This is the first draught,” says Mr. Reeves, 
“ of that species of summary execution against the 
person and effects of a debtor which lias since been 
modelled into a very different shape. At present 
the bankrupt was considered as a criminal, whose 
delinquency could be expiated only by paying the 
last farthing. Later statutes have, besides the pay¬ 
ment of his creditors, provided in some measure for 
his interest, rather viewing him in the light of an 
unfortunate man : upon that idea, his compliance 
with the direction of the several statutes is rewarded 
by an immunity from his former incumbrances, 
and an allowance to enable him to try bis .success 
in the w'orld once, more. These qualifications of 
the rigour of the first bankrupt law have been 
added since their operation lias been confined totally 
to titulars. ”* 

We now come to a striking feature, in the legis¬ 
lation of Henry VIII.—namely, the creation of a 
variety of new and before unheard-of tieasons. 
Although the acts constituting these treasons wxie 
all repealed by stat. I Edward VI. e. 12, it will 
yet be necessary to say a few words on the. general 
spirit and character of them ; for, without doing so, 
it will be impossible to understand the nature of 
the English government or constitution at this 
period. 

In these statutes every action and every word 
that tended (which amounts to saying, that might 
be construed to tend) to affect the royal dignity 
were declared tube treason or misprision of treason. 
New oaths were introduced, and methods for the 
mention of guilt, and the discovery of it when 
created, were devised, which, in the absolutely fan¬ 
tastical extravagance of their atrocious and sangui- 
naty tyranny have no parallel in history, save in 
the wild and inhuman caprices of a Caligula or a 
Nero. One wonders, in reudingThcm, that human 
beings, with the most moderate portion of sagacity 
and courage, could have endured such a state of 
existence, and should not have preferred to it the 
chances and dangers of insurrection. For insur¬ 
rection, however, it seems this was not the time. 
The spirit and power of the higher nobility were 
broken ; those of the people, or rather of tin k>wer 
nobility or gentry, and of the middle cluss (for the 
people were not destined to come upon the scene 
till long after this date), had not yet arisen. 

“ Though these statutes,” observes Mr. Reeves, 
“ were all abrogated, yet, the offences therein 
created were revived in the subsequent reigns with 
inferior penalties, and many of their regulations 
were followed in similar circumstances; so that 
these laws gave rise to a new species of criminal 
jurisprudence, which has been adopted occasionally 
ever since, tempered, however, with greater show 
of moderation.”f 


These new and most oppressive treasons com¬ 
menced with stat. 25 Henry VIII. c. 22, which 
was passed to confirm liA divorce from Queen Ca¬ 
therine and his marriage with Anne liolcvn, and to 
settle tlie. succession of tiic crown upon the issue of 
that marriage. 11 enacted that if any person by 
writing, or imprinting, or by any exterior act or 
deed, maliciously procured, or did anything to the 
peril of the kilig’H person, or gave, occasion, by 
writing, print, deed, or act, whereby the king 
might he disturbed or interrupted o'" the crown, or 
by writing, print, deed, or act, procured, or did 
anything to the prejudice, slander, or derogation 
of Queen Anne or her issue by the king, so as to 
interrupt their title to the crown, as limited by that 
act, such offence should be high treason. And if 
any person, by words only, should publish or 
utter anything to the peril of the king, or slander of 
the marriage with Queen Anne, or to the slander 
or disherison of the issue of that marriage, it was 
made misprision of treason. All persons of lull 
age were to lake an oath to fulfil and maintain tiie 
objects of the act; and those who refused to take 
such oath when required, were to lie held guilty of 
misprision of treason. The precise form of this 
oath was afterwards prescribed by stat. 26 Henry 
VIII. c. 2. • . 

Next year an net was passed to restrain “all 
manner of shameful slanders and dangeis which 
might happen to the king’s person or that of the 
queen.” This act went farther than the preced¬ 
ing, which hud made writing or printing treason, 
for>t made words expressive of a wish treason. 

Uy the statute 28 Henry VIII. c. I, made for the 
succession of the crown after the death of Aline 
Bolcyn, and the king's marriage to Jane Seymour, 
the former act of succession was repealed, and, the 
king being empowered, in default of issue, to ap¬ 
point a successor, by letters patent or by will; it 
was made high treason to interrupt the succession 
of the issue, or if the persons so appointed by the 
king.* It was, moreover, made,high treason if 
any one by words, writing, imprinting, or any 
other exterior act, directly or indirectly,'accepted, 
took, judged, or believed, the marriages with Queen 
Catherine and Anne to have been good and lawful. 
In this act there was a clause which enacted that 
if any, being required- by commissioners properly 
authorised to make oatli to answer such questions 
as should he objected to him upon any clause, 
article, sentence, or word in that act, did contemp¬ 
tuously refuse, to make such oath, or, after nuikinir 
it, refused to answer, lie should lie guilty of liigii 
treason ; and, further, it was enacted that “if any 
protested that they were not bound to declare their 
thought and conscience, and stiftiy thereon abided,” 
it should be high treason. The matter of tins act 
was so various and so peculiar, and the act was so 
worded, ns to become jpi engine in the hands of the 
government, which means the king at this time 
(for assuredly lie was then absolutely sovereign or 
despotic in England, of which this act is itself 

, » Sect. 1?, 19,10. 


» Hist, of the English law, , 0 t. iv. ;.355. 


t Ibid, p.272. 
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sufficient proof), against hny man whom he wished 
to destroy. (j 

These acts would secii to prove Henry’s power 
at this time to have been as firmly seated, to have 
Been as absolute and unquestioned, not merely as 
that of William the Norman, hut as that of the 
most absolute of the imperial Caesars. But even 
in this, the hour of his prosperity and his pride, 
the evil passions of the ferocious, short-sighted 
tyrant became the instruments for undermining 
his power. In this plenitude of his dominion he 
planted by the very side of his throne a power which 
was destined one day to crumble into dust the 
empire of Ins race, in the very year which pro¬ 
duced the monstrous statute which we last de¬ 
scribed, was passed the act* to extinguish the 
authority of the Bishop of Rome, thereby paving 
the way for the Reformation,—in other words, for 
the grand insurrection of human intelligence against 
spiritual domination—the antecedent, the almost 
immediate precursor of a similar insurrection 
against temporal domination ; which i last insur¬ 
rection was first to break out in England. 

By statute 28 Henry VIII. c. 18, it was made 
high treason, both in the mail and woman, if any 
one espoused, married, or took to wife any of the 
king’s children, being JawVully born, or otherwise 
commonly reputed for his children, or any of the 
king’s sisters, or aunts on the part of the lather, 
or any of the lawful children of the king’s brethren 
or sisters, or even to contract marriage with them 
without the king’s license under the great seal, or 
to deflower any of them being unmarried. r . 

The next treason may be considered ns the 
finishing stroke, or, to borrow the words of another 
despot of a very different stamp (Oliver Cromwell), 
“ the crowning mercy” of the despotism of Henry 
VIII. We find, also, in the statute establishing 
it,'’indications of the claim of the divine right of 
kings, afterwards paraded by tiie Stuarts. It was 
established by the statute 31 Usury VIII. c. 8, 
the preamble of which sets forth “ the contempt and 
disobedience of the king's proclamations by some 
who did not consider what a jyng, by his royal 
power, might do ; which, if it continued, would tend 
to the disobedience of the law of God, and the dis¬ 
honour of the king's majesty, who may full ill bear 
it." Considering, also, that many occasions might 
require speedy remedies, and thajj delaying these 
till a parliament met might occasiou great preju¬ 
dices to the realm, and that the king, Jnj Ids royal 
yower given of God, might do many things in 
such cases, it was enacted that the king for the 
time being, with advice of his council, might set 
forth proclamations, with pains and penalties in 
them, which were to he obeyed as if they were 
made by an act of parliament. The second 
section would, to a superficial glance, appear, 
and it has appeared even . to some lawyers, to 
render the first of none effect. It is thus Mr. 
Reevesf gives the substance of it:—“ This, how¬ 
ever, was not to go so fai as that any one 

• Stat. 28 Hen. VIII. c. 10. t Hint, vol.'iv. p. S 78 . 


should suffer in his estate, liberty, or person, by 
virtue thereof.” Now this would appear to make 
what went before utterly void,—in fact, to make 
the proclamations only so much waste paper. Mr. 
Reeves lias altogether overlooked the artful, crown- 
lawyer-like clauses by which the section is qualified, 
and which have, in fact, the precise effect of mmi- 
hilating it altogether,—of rendering the act precisely 
what it would he if that section of it did not exist. 
I 11 the first place, there is this clause,—“other 
than sfiall he hereafter in the act declared and 
then there is this clause inserted,-—“ except such 
forfeitures, pains, and penalties, as in this act, and 
in every proclamation which hereafter shall he set, 
forth by authority of the same, shall he. declared 
and expressed.” That is, no one shall suffer by 
any proclamation anything except what is specified 
in that same proclamation, or, in other wonlt, 
when a certain proclamation shall confiscate the. 
estate, imprison the body, and cut oil' the head of 
John Hoc, it shall not he consliued to have the 
same elfcct upon the estate, body, and head of 
Richard Roc, or rather it shall not he construed to 
extend to the estates and bodies of all the people"' 
of England. However, it is not difficult to see 
that though Henry might not he quite able to ‘ 
realize Nero’s wish, and cut off the head of all 
England at 011 c blow, this statute certainly went 
far to enable him to do it by repeated blows, and, 
if long enough life had been granted him, he hade 
piett.y fair to do it. Another section (section (i) 
of this statute enacted that if any committed an 
offence contrary to the elfcct of tins act, ami con¬ 
temptuously went out of the kingdom, it should he 
high treason. 

The temper of such a legislator as Henry VIII. 
and the thorough subservience, the otherwise 
incredible cowardice and baseness, of his parlia¬ 
ments, can only be fully exhibited by an enumera¬ 
tion of their penal laws, which for number, variety, 
severity, aud inconsistency, are perhaps unequalled 
in the annals of jurisprudence. Instead of the 
calmness, the foresight, the wisdom, which arc 
looked for in a legislator, we find the wild phanta¬ 
sies and ever-changing, though evcr-selfish caprices 
of a spoiled child, joined to the blind, fierce, ma¬ 
lignant passions of a brutal and cruel savage. It 
would seem as if the disembodied demon of a 
Caligula or a Nefo, the evil spirit that ouce wore 
their human form, had again become incarnate 
upon earth, let loose by the Omnipotent for some 
wise, though, to dull mortal eyes dimly-discerned 
end, to repeat in a distant age and another clime 
that strange, wild, extravagant medley of buffoonery 
and horror which is fitted to move at once the 
laughter and execration of mankind.* 

The marriage between Henry and Anne of Clcves 
being pronounced void, it was declared by stat. 32 

• Of the extravagance of some of these absurdities the following 
may serve ns a specimen, by the stat. 33 Hen. VIII. c. 1, pre¬ 
scribing a certain oath against the pope’s authority, it is provided 
that they who have already sworn the tormer oaths, or any of them, 
shall tnkn and esteem it of the same effect and force as thouyh they had 
sworn this. 
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Henry VIII. c. 25, after the fashion repeatedly 
before followed on occasions of the same kind, that 
by word or deed to accept, take, judge, or believe 
that marriage to be good, or to attempt to repeal 
that act, should be high treason. In the following 
year Queen Catherine Howard was attainted by 
slat. 33 Henry VIII. c. 21, of high treason for in¬ 
continence ; and it was further enacted that if the 
king, or any of his successors, should marry a 
woman who was before incontinent, it should be 
high treason if she concealed it; and any person 
knowing it, and not revealing it to the king, or one 
of his council, before the marriage, or within twenty 
days after, should be adjudged guilty of high treason. 
Further enactments of equal severity were added 
with the object of preserving the chastity of the 
wives of the king and of the pr ince. 

In the thirty-fifth year of this reign a third act 
(st.al. 35 Henry Vlil. e. 1) was made for the 
succession to the crown, which entirely overturned 
the former appointments. There was a new oath 
in place of the former, against the supremacy of 
the pope, and to maintain the succession ordained 
*by the act. It was made high treason to refuse 
this oath, or to do anything contrary to this act, or 
to the peril and slander of the king’s heir, as 
limited therein. The king’s stylo, and title was 
settled by stat. 35 Henry VIII. c. 3, in the follow¬ 
ing words: “ Henry VIIF, by the grace of God, 
King of England, France, and Ireland, Defender 
of the Faith, and of the Church of England, and 
also of Ireland, on earth the Supreme Headand 
it was declared high treason to attempt to deprive 
him of it. 

Besides these vexatious and oppressive statutes 
there were others of a nature, if possible, still more 
tyrannical and vexatious (of which, as they belong 
rather to another chapter of our history, we shall 
here only mention one or two of the names), such 
as “An Act for abolishing Diversity of Opinions” 
(stat. 31 Henry VIII. e. 14), and “An Act for 
the advancement of True Rcligitni, and abolish¬ 
ment of the contrary.” (34, 35 Henry VIII. e. 1.) 
The mention of these is necessary towards a com¬ 
prehensive view of the monstrous tyranny of 
Henry VIII., in order to show that, not content 
with enslaving his subjects in all that related to 
(heir temporal condition, he attempted also to 
shackle and hind down that which is, or odgl*t to 
he, most independent and elevated in man—his 
faith; in which last particular he may he con¬ 
sidered as having gone beyond the woTst tyrants 
of the worst of past ages. 

11 remains that we should now say a few words 
of the statutes during this reign respecting com¬ 
mon offences, as some of these were of considerable 
importance, and arc in force at this day. In for¬ 
mer times a person killing a housebreaker went 
without punishment. But the statute 24 Henry 
VIII. c. 5, says there was “a question and am¬ 
biguity,” when persons attempted to commit 
robbery or murder, in or near the common high¬ 
way, cart, horse, or foot way, or in a mansion- 


house, messuage, or dwelling-place; or feloniously 
attempted to break a dwelling-house in the night¬ 
time, and were killed iji such attempt by the 
person they meant so to rob or murder, or by any 
person being in the dwelling-house so attempted 
to be burglariously broken; whether the person 
killing was to forfeit his goods, as in chance-med¬ 
ley ; and, to remove this doubt, the statute declares 
he shall not suffer any kind of forfeiture, but fee as 
fully acquitted and discharged as if he had been 
acquitted of the fact. 

The slat. 22 Henry VIII. c. 10, intituled, “ Of 
Egyptians,” (Gipsies) describes those people, 
who were then new comers in this country, as “out¬ 
landish persons calling themselves ligyplians 
using no craft or feat of merchandise, who have 
come into this realm and gone from shire to shire 
and place to place in great company, and used 
great subtil and crafty means to deceive the people, 
bearing them in hand, that they, by palmistry, 
could tell men’s and women’s fortunes; and thus 
many tunes, by cruft and subtilty, have deceived 
the people of their money, and also have com¬ 
mitted many and heinous felonies and robberies.” 
It was enacted that, if any such persons henceforth 
came within the realm, they should forfeit all 
their goods and chattel*, gnd should leave the 
kingdom within fifteen days after command so to 
do, upon pain of imprisonment. All sheriffs and 
justices of the peace were empowered to seize their 
property for the king’s use. As to all those then 
within the realm, they had sixteen days to depart; 
and, if they overstayed that time, they were to be 
imprisoned and forfeit all their goods and chattels. 

Gaming, and the killing of game, were the 
objects of several enactments in this reign. As the 
slat. 33 Henry VIII. c. 9, is still in force, and con¬ 
tains more effective provisions than any later statute 
for suppressing public gaming-houses (the on'y 
mode, as appears not only from the general prin¬ 
ciples of the philosophy of lcgish lion, but from the 
experience of those countries whose usage in this 
particular differs from that of England, of ef¬ 
fectually putting flown this most pernicious vice, 
perhaps of all humaiV'vices the one most subvr- 
sive of the industry and morality of a nation), it, 
particularly deserves some notice. This statute 
enacts that every person, not being lame or de¬ 
crepit, within the age of sixty (except spiritual per¬ 
sons, and the judges and justices of assize), should 
use and exercise Shooting in long-bows, and have a 
how and arrows continually in his house for that 
purpose. Fathers and governors of those of tender 
age were to teach them to shoot, having for every 
mule child of seven years old in their houses, till 
he was seventeen, a bow and two shafts to induce 
him to learn. In respect to unlawful games:— 
No person by himself, or his servant, or other 
person, for his gain,, hiring, or living, was to 
keep, hold, &c., any common house, alley, or place 
of bowling, quoiting, tennis, dicing-tablo, or card¬ 
ing, or any other manner of game prohibited by any 
statute heretofore made, or any unlawful game 
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hereafter to be invented- or} pain of forfeiting, for 
every day of keeping stlffi place or suffering such 
game, forty shillings ; af.d every person using and 
haunting such houses and plays, and there playing, 
for every time, six shillings and eight pence. 
Justices, mayors, and other head officers, arc 
authorized to enter into houses where games are 
suspected to he exercised contrary to this act, and 
to attest the keepers and persons there resorting, 
and keep them in prison till they respectively find 
sureties not *igain to offend. Such head officers' 
are directed to make search weekly, or, at furthest, 
once a month, for such houses; and, if they ne¬ 
glected for a month, they were to forfeit forty 
shillings. No artificer, husbandman, apprentice, 
journeyman, labourer, or serving-mail, was to [day 
at. tables, tennis, dice, cards, bowls, or any other 
unlawful game, out of Christmas, under pain of 
twenty shillings for every such offence. At Christ¬ 
mas they were only to play in the houses or in pre¬ 
sence of their masters. 

There are two provisos^) this act which may be 
mentioned as illustrative of the manners of the 
age; one allowing masters to license their servants 
to play at cards, dice, or tables, with them, or with 
any other gentleman in their master’s house or 
presence; the other .allowing noblemen, or per¬ 
sons having 100/. per annum, to license their 
servants or family to play within the precinct of 
their houses, gardens, or orchards, at cards, dice, 
tables, bowls, or tennis. 

To repress a practice, which had probably arisen 
out of the many laws concerning treason passvd in 
this reign, of dropping papers conveying accusations 
of crimes against persons by name, it was, by stat. 
37 Henry VIII. c. 10, ordained to be felony with¬ 
out clergy for any person to make, or cause to be 
made, a writing comprising a charge of treason, 
ar.d to leave it in an open place where it might be 
found, unless the party so doing subscribed his 
name to it, and within twelve days appeared in 
person before the king or his council, and there 
affirmed tiie truth thereof, and did his endeavours 
to prove it. r 

•We have seen before* that Fleta describes the 
sene&clml, dapifer, or lord steward of the house¬ 
hold, as filling the place of the chief justiciary on 
the abolition of the office of the latter, and places 
his court above all the other qourts except the 
high court of parliament. This court of the lord 
steward of the household appears to 'have exer¬ 
cised a very high and extensive jurisdiction, 
of which it was deprived by the stat. 28 Ed¬ 
ward I. (Art. sup. Chart.') c. 3; which statute 
ordains that tins court shall henceforth only hold 
plea “ of trespass done within the house, and of 
other trespasses done within the verge, and of con¬ 
tracts and covenants that one of the king’s house 
shall have made with another of the same house, 
and in the same house, aud none othejr where.” 
It appears, however, by subsequent statutes, par¬ 
ticularly 15 Henry VI. c. 1 (which ordains that, in 

• Vyl. t, p. 819. • 
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every surely thenceforward to be taken for a de¬ 
fendant, he shall not be estopped by the record, 
to say that himself or the plaintiff was not of the 
king’s house, as supposed by the record), that the 
above statute was to a certain extent evaded by the 
fiction of making the parties to be of the king’s 
household when they were not so. But notwith¬ 
standing this, the jurisdiction of this court was 
undoubtedly reduced greatly, indeed almost to 
nothing in comparison^of what it had once been. 
This is indeed apparent from the statutes which 
we are now about to noth', and which were made, 
not, aB supposed by some, to confer an altogether 
new jurisdiction on the lord steward’s court, but 
rather to revive a small fragment of its ancient 
jurisdiction. This is corroborated by the words of 
the stat. 33 Henry VIII. c, 12, which, in detailing 
with much minuteness the mode of punishment of 
malicious striking or bloodshed within any of the 
palaces or houses of the king, states it to have 
been a ceremony of long time used and accustomed. 
The acts relating to the jurisdiction of the lord 
steward, which we are now to notice, art: stat. 3 
Ilemy VII. c. 14, and 33 Ileury VII I. e. 12. 

The stat. 3 Henry VII. c. 14, made it felony 
for any servant of the king, being enrolled in the 
cheque-roll, to compass or imagine the death of 
the king, or of any lord or privy-councillor, 
steward, treasurer, or comptroller of the household. 
This offence was to he inquired of by twelve 
persons, enrolled in the cheque-roll, before the 
steward, treasurer, and comptroller of the house¬ 
hold. 

The stat. 33 Henry VIII. c. 12, erected a cri¬ 
minal court to he held before the lord great master,* 
or lord steward of the king’s household, and, in his 
absence, before the treasurer, comptroller, and 
steward of the Marshalsea,or two of them, whereof 
the steward of the Murshalsea was to be one. 
They were to hear and determine all treasons, mis¬ 
prisions of treasons, murders, manslaughters, blood¬ 
sheds, and malidious strikings by reason whereof 
blood was shed, within any of the palaces or houses 
of the king, while he was personally resident 
there. The inquiry was to be by a jury of yeomen 
officers in the cheque-roll. The form of the pro¬ 
ceeding, particularly with regard to the execution 
of the sentence for cutting off the hand, which is 
pari.of the punishment for shedding blood in the 
king’s court, is very minutely set forth in the sta¬ 
tute, some part in the ceremony being assigned to 
almost every officer in the household, from the 
serjeant-surgeon, who is to he present to sear the 
stump when the hand is taken off, to the serjeant 
of the wood-yard, who is to provide the block, 
with u beetle, a staple, and cords, to bind the hand 
upon the block till execution. 

• Thin was a title conferred by Henry VIIL on his favourite, 
Charles Din ndun, Duke of Suffolk, liy slat. 32 Henry VIII. c. 39, 
he was to have ull the authority of the lord steward ot' the house¬ 
hold. This net wn% repealed bv stat. 1 Mar. sess 3, c. 4, and tho 
oftice ofloid steward restored. The title in the stat. of Henry VIII- 
is “ Lord threat Muster of tho Household, oi (hand Mutstie do 
Vhostel du Boy," probably iu Imitation of the old maire du palais of the 
Franks. 
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We have already given the order of the great 
officers of state, or, in other words, of the Curia 
Retfis, or King’s Court, at different periods. By 
statute 31 Henry VIII. c. 10, the following order 
of precedence was assigned to them, which con' 
tinucs to this day. The reader will perceive that 
considerable alterations have taken place since the 
time of Henry II., both in the introduction of new 
functionaries and in the order of precedence of the 
old ones. There is no loiyrer a lord high steward ; 
and the lord steward of the king’s household 
stands lower than he did, although, from his being 
the subject of a statute (see preceding nnte), and 
marrying the king’s sister, lie was evidently still 
considered an important and dignified functionary. 
1. The Lord Chancellor. 2. Lord Treasurer. 
3. Lord President of the Council. 4. Lori Privy 
Seal. 5. Great Chamberlain. 6. Constable. 
7. Marshal. 8. Lord Admiral. 9. The*Grand 
Master, or Lord Steward. 10. King’s Chamber¬ 
lain. II. King’s Chief Secretary. 

It bad long been the practice by the old law, 
that, if a person accused of any crime (except 
treason mid sacrilege) had fled to any church or 
churchyard, and within forty days after went in 
sackcloth, and confessed himself guilty before 
the coroner, and took the oath in that case provided, 
viz., that he abjured the realm, and would depart 
thence forthwith, at the port that should be assigned 
him, and would never return without leave from the 
king; he by this means saved his life, if he observed 
the conditions of the oath. By this abjuration his 
blood was attainted, and he forfeited all his goods 
ami chattels.* But, as many able and expert arti¬ 
ficers and labourers were by this means furnished to 
foreign countries, the statute 22 Henry VIII. c. 14, 
directed the oath of abjuration to be altered ; and 
that, instead of abjuring the realm, as > before, such 
an offender “ should abjure from all bis liberty of 
this realm, and from bis liberal and free habita¬ 
tions, resorts, and passages, to and from the uni¬ 
versal places of this realm, which appertained to 
the liberty oft.be king’s subjects undefamed and, 
having made this abjuration, lie was Jo be dirseted 
by the coroner to any sanctuary within the realm, 
which the offender should choose, there to remain 
as a sanctuary-person abjured during his natural 
life, and to be burnt in the band, as directed by a 
former statute. If be came out of such sanctuary 
he was to suffer death as on abjured person re¬ 
turning to the kingdom. Such sanctuary-person 
committing any petit-treason, murder, or felony, 
either in or out of sanctuary, was to lose all benefit 
of sanctuary. These privileges of sanctuary were 
much abridged, by the diminution both of the 
number of privileged places and of the classes of 
offenders who were allowed to use them, by the 
statutes 27 Henry VIII. c. 19, and 32 Henry 
VIII. c. 12. And we may add here, that, by the 
statute 21 James I. c. 28, all privilege of sanctuary, 
and abjuration consequent thereupon, was utterly 
abolished. 

Blftcketone, Com., Iv, 332. 

you ii . 


We extract the fol',owing account of the Court 
of Chancery during this reign from Reeves’s ‘ His¬ 
tory of the English Law!:— 

“ The jurisdiction of this court was greatly en¬ 
larged during the time that Cardinal Wolsey pre¬ 
sided there. He chose to exercise his equitable 
authority over everything which could be .t matter 
of judicial inquiry. At length, finding himself 
loaded with the number of petitions—often lull of 
untrue surmises and frivolous complaints—he 
grew weary of attending to all these'* himself; and, 
therefore, as well for bis ease at all times, as to 
provide persons to supply bis place when absent 
on political avocations, he caused four courts to be 
erected by commission from the king. One of 
these was held at Whitehall; another before the 
king’s almoner, Dr. Stokesby, afterwards Bishop 
of London ; a third at the Treasury-chamber; the 
fourth at the Rolls, before Cuthbert Tunstall, who 
was then Master of the Rolls, and used, in conse¬ 
quence of this appointment, to hear causes there 
in the afternoon. , 

“ This was the first instance of the master of 
the rolls hearing causes, he having before been 
only the principal of that council of masters 
assigned for the chancellor’s assistance; nor is 
there any notice of a person being authorised to 
hear causes in the chancellor s absence till now, 
when not only the master of the rolls had this 
delegated jurisdiction, but also the several courts 
just mentioned. 

“ The cardinal maintained his equitable juris¬ 
diction with a high hand—entertaining in one de¬ 
partment or other complaints of almost every kind, 
and deciding with very little regard to the com¬ 
mon law. This conduct in his judicial capacity 
furnished grounds of accusation against him, when 
articles were exhibited containing an enumeration 
of all this great minister’s offences. He whs 
charged with having examined many matters in 
chancery after Judgment given at common law, 
and obliging the parties to restore what was taken 
under execution of such judgments. He was ac¬ 
cused of granting junctions without any bill 
filed; and, when those would not do, of sending 
for the judges, and reprimanding them. There is 
no mention of these courts which he. had procured 
to be established, in id which, probably, at that time 
were thought perfectly legal under the king’s com¬ 
mission. After all, notwithstanding these com¬ 
plaints of the cardinal’s administration of justice, 
he has the reputation of having acted with gree* 
ability in his office of chancellor, which lay heavier 
upon him than it had upon any of his predeces¬ 
sors, owing to the too great case with which he 
entertained suits, and the extraordinary influx of 
business which might be attributed to other 
causes. 

“ This ceased with, the removal nf the chan¬ 
cellor ; 'and the business there soon sunk to its 
natural level, perhaps rather below it. It is said, 

that Sir Thomas Mote, in 22 Henry VIII., read 
all the bil'A himself; that on some of the days in 

5 R 
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term there was no cause nor potion ; and that at 
one time lie had actually dismissed, evert' cause in 
his court. The statutes of wills and of uses, in a 
course of time, supplied new materials, and fur¬ 
nished full employment for the chancellor, who 
a^ain began to stand in need of assistance ; which 
led to confirming the master of the rolls in his 
new judicial authority.”* 

The petitions presented to the king by poor per¬ 
sons and those of the king’s household were re¬ 
ferred to sonn* one or two of the council, with a 
bishop, and some doctors of the civil and canon 
law, and some common lawyers, who were called 
miii/isln a liballis svjiylicinn, or masters of re¬ 
quests. This court subsisted for many years, till 
it. was abolished, like others of a like nature, by 

parliament, f 

There was a jurisdiction erected by Henry VIII., 
which, for the figure it made in some succeeding 
reigns, particularly in that of Charles I., when 
Wentworth presided in it, deserves notice here. 
It was erected by letters, patent, and was called 
“ The President and Council of the North.” 
On the disturbances that arose in Lincolnshire 
and Lancashire ; upon the suppression of the lesser 
monasteries, Henry, in the thirty-first year of his 
reign, established this jurisdiction to preserve the 
peace of the northern counties. “ This court,” 
says Mr. Reeves, “ as it was formed after the 
example of the king’s own council, had, like that, 
a general authority, not well defined : it lmd two 
commissions;—one of oyer and terminer ; another, 
empowering them to hold plea of real and personal 
actions, when either of the parties were so poor as 
to lie unable to pursue the common course of legal 
redress; and the judges were to give sentence 
either according to the law and custom of the 
realm, or in an equitable way, according to their 
wVsdorn and discretion. Thij accommodation of 
a court to decide civil questions, without the ex¬ 
pense and tcdiousucss of the eittnmon law, was 
conceded in compliance with the earnest request of 
the rebels themselves. What other authority the 
commissioners had used to ly, set forth in the com¬ 
mission, which generally gave them powers of 
superintendence and inquiry as to the police and 
government of that part of the country. In after 
times, the commission used to he made in a formal 
way, in order to conceal those extraordinary powers 
with which they were to he armed, and contained 
a reference to secret instructions by which they 
;>'ere to he directed. These concealed instructions, 
as they carried in them something suspicious, 
excited much clamour at different times against 
the very being of this court, and at length contri¬ 
buted to its dissolution.”} 

With all his' barbarism and brutality, Henry 
VIII, had a modicum of sense sufficient to dis¬ 
tinguish hpn in character, us in fate from his 
successors, the Stuarts. He exhibited this in the 

• Hist, of Eng. Law, vol. iv. pp. 368—370. 

+ Reeves’s Hist., vol. iv. i>. 377. 

t Ibid. 378. It wus'diasolveu by statute 16 C&r. I. 
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way in which he took some disappointments he 
occasionally met with in the matter of raising 
money. For example, on one occasion, meeting 
with some resistance to his attempts at arbitrary 
taxation, and knowing that he had no military 
force ready to put it down and give general sup¬ 
port to his despotism, be thought it advisable to 
send letters into every county, declaring that he 
meant no force by .the imposition, and that lie 
would take nothing hut by way of henevo/enee. 
Yet these exceptions were far too few to give any 
character to his government, and the general pro¬ 
position may be with safety hazarded, that this 
king exercised an absolute control over the property 
as well as the persons of his subjects. 

“ If we are to judge of the general administra¬ 
tion ot criminal law in this reign,” says Mr. 
Reeves, “■ from the trials that have come down to 
us of eminent persons, it appears that the lives of 
the people were entirely in the hands of the, crown. 
A trial seems to have been nothing moie than a 
formal method of signifying the will of the prince, 
and of displaying his power to gratify it. The 
late new-invented treasons, as they were large in 
their conception, and of an insidious import, by 
giving a scope to the uncandid mode of inquiry 
then practised, enlarged the powers of oppression 
beyond all hounds.”* Indeed, the favourite way 
of proceeding against state criminals—namely, by 
bill of attainder—would seem to show that even 
the new statutes were not sufficient to answer lin¬ 
king's views; and that, besides these, a new law 
had to be made for every individual ease as it 
arose; thus exemplifying a state of society in which 
we see a horde of miserable savages living without 
other law than the capricious and sanguinary will 
of the savage whom accident or^ fate has set to 
domineer over them. 

The above view of the state of society ip Eng¬ 
land at this time is further confirmed by the inhu¬ 
man application of the torture, under the immediate 
view and superintendence of such men as the 
chancellors More and Wriothesley, whom one might 
expect to find at least among the most enlightened 
and humanised men of their age.f 

“The Reports of this reign,” says Mr. Reeves, 
“ are contained in the Year Books and in Dyer, 
with some scattered cases in Keilway, Jenkins, 
Moore, 1 'and Benftie, and towards the end of the 
reign in Leonard. The Year Book is a very scanty 
one compared with those which went before, 
owing, probably, to persons being no longer en¬ 
couraged with a stated appointment to execute this 
task. It contains only the 12th, 13th, 14th, 18th, 
19th, 26th, and 21th years; and there ends this 
famous collection of Reports called the Year 
Book.”} 

* Hist, of the Eng. Law, vol. iv. p. 406. 

+ Much now light has lately been thrown upon this subject In " A 
Reading on the Use of Torture in the Criminal Law of‘England pre¬ 
viously to thu Commonwealth, delivered at New Imi Hall, by lhiud 
Jardine, Esq., Hamate r-at-Law8vo. Lon. 1837. Mr. Jartline's 
views, which are to a considerable extent both novel and important 
will be adverted to in the next Rook. 

J Ibid. p. 414. 
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The most distinguished writer upon law in this 
reign is Anthony Fitzherbert, a judge of the Com¬ 
mon Picas. His principal works were liis Grand 
Abridgment and Nalura Urevivm. Another dis¬ 
tinguished work of this reign was the Doctor and 
Student, of St. Germain. Fitzherbcrl’s Abridg¬ 
ment. and Natura Brevinin are. both improvements 
of more ancient works. The former, from its con¬ 
taining many cases not to be found elsewhere, pos¬ 
sesses value as an original work, independent of its 
value as a mere digest. The latter is a treatise on 
the nature and etl'eet of the principal writs in the 
Register of Writs,* a large proportion of which, 
however, soon afterwards became, obsolete. 

“ Among the law-writers of this reign,” says 
Reeves, “are to be reckoned John Rustell, the 
printer and lawyer, and his son William Hostel), 
the lawyer and printer: the former was bred a 
printer, and, though be. did not take to tbe practice 
of the law, yet it evidently appears from bis works 
that lie had been a diligent student; the latter, 
though educated for the bar, and a prartiser, suc¬ 
ceeded to his father’s occupation, which he seems 
to have united with his profession till the honours 
of the latter at length called upon him to decline 
it altogether. John Rustell translated from the 
French the Abridgment of the Statutes prior to the 
time of Ilcury VII., mentioned before. He also 
abridged those of Henry VII., and down to the 
23rd and 24th of this reign, which were printed 
together liy the son William in 1533. This was 
the first abridgment in the English language, and 
it is introduced by the author with a long preface 
recommending the printing of law-books in 
English, and ascribing great, praise to Henry VIE 
for tirst directing the statutes to be made in the 
mothe.r-tongue.”t 

We extract the following passage from the same 
author respecting the government flf the Inns of 
Court at mis time“ It appears from a manuscript 
of this reign, relating to the government and disci¬ 
pline of the Middle Temple, that the members of 
that society were divided into two companies, called 
Clerks Commons and Masters Commons. The 
first consisted of young men during their first two 
years’ standing, or thereabouts, till they were called 
up to he Masters Commons. The Masters Com¬ 
mons was divided into three companies, that 
is, No Utter Barrister, Utt r Barrist rs t and 
Benchers. The first of these were such as from 
their standing, or neglect of study, were not called 
upon by the elders or benchers to dispute and 
argue some point of law r before the benchers: 
those disputes were called mootings. Utter Bar - 
rislers were such as were of five or six years stand¬ 
ing, and were called upon to argue at the mootings ; 
so that making an Utter Barrister was conferring 
a sort of degree for the party’s progress in learning. 
Benchers were such Utter Barristers ns had been 
in the house fourteen or fifteen years ; they were 
chosen by the elders of the house to read, expound, 

• The Register of Writs is said to be the oldest book iu the law. 

+ History of the English Law, vol. iv. p. 4it4. 


and declare some statute openly to all the society. 
During tl e, tinA of his reading, this person was 
called a lieade , and aftorwards a I'cnchcr.”* 

The following curious Account of the state kept 
up by these Readers, in the time of their reading, 
js given by one of them, in the next century, in 
his vindication of himself against, the interference 
of Archbishop Laud:—“Readers of lav’ daring 
the time cf their reading, do hold up the ayeienl 
honour and dignity of a reader, on whom, for that 
time, is devolved the government of the house. 
They have four cublmrd-men, ancient hamsters of 
the house, to attend them in their reading, and 
four stewards to attend them in their feasting, for 
the inviting their guests of noble rank, and ten or 
twelve men of his own to attend his person.”f 
The author of the manuscript quoted above by 
Mr. Reeves, complains that the young students of 
the. Middle Temple had no place to walk in, and 
talk, and confer their learning, but the church ; 
which in term time, by reason of the continence of 
suitors, bail in it no more quietness than the 
“ jiciri/se of I’aw/e's ,” alluding to the custom 
of serjeants choosing their pillars at St. Raul’s, 
where their clients resorted to lliem.j The same, 
writer remarks that,owing to this house having no 
revenues for the encouragement and support, of stu¬ 
dents, many a good wit, was compelled to forsake 
study before he. had acquired a perfect knowledge 
in the law, and “ to fall to practising, and become 
a liptcr in the lair.” 

The principal legislative acts of the reign of 
Edward VI. are those relating to religion and the 
cluirch, which have already been noticed in the 
two preceding chapters. One statute, 1 Edvv. VI. 
c. 12, deserves mention in the history both of our 
criminal and of our constitutional law. It abolished 
most of the treasons and felonies created in the 
pieeeding reign, ordaining that no act. or deed 
being by statute made treason or petit treason, 
should he so deemed, but only such as are treason 
or petit treason by stal. 25 Edvv. 111. st. 5, c. 2, 
and by the present act. It repealed all acts of par¬ 
liament concerning doctrine and matters of religion; 
and likewise stilt,.'J1 Hen. VIII. c. 8, enacting 
that proclamations made by advice of the council 
should he obeyed as acts made by parliament; and 
stat. 34 and 35 Hen. VIII. c. 23, for the due exe¬ 
cution of such proclamations. 

The tendency of the reign of Mary was to 
restore tluj power of the church of Rome in 
England and other things nearly to the state in 

• History oft lie English Law, vol. iv. p. 433. 

■f A JihiI Viutlicaliou of the questioned part of tin* 11 rad intr of 
Eduard Ua^sbiiw, list]., had in the Middle 'Jeinplr H.tlJ. 24th 
February, 1631), upon the statute 25 Kdwurd Ill c,tiled SiaMum >tc 
Clc.ro. With a Tine Narrative of the Causes of Sileuciiitf tin* K.-ader 
by the thru Atchbudiop uf Canterbury, See. London, 1(5GU 

$ Chaucer says— 

A serjeant of the lawe ware anti wise, 

That olien hatltle yben at the parvn- 

• " Pm/.' Cant Talcs. 

A parvyeo, or parvis, meant, both in English and Freueh. a portico 
laifort* u church Fortescue, in his Treatise I)e Laud Ley Am; , tells 
us that the courts of law were shut after mid da), ami that the lnw 
yers then u exit to meet lljeii clients uud hold rousultatious at the 
parvis and elsewhere. 

5 E 2 
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Edward VI and his Council. Fiom u Woodcut on the Title to the Acts of Parliament, 1551. 


which they were in the early part of the reign 
of her father Henry VIII. There is one re¬ 
markable statute of Mary’s respecting the royal 
authority of a queen (she having been the first 
queen regnant of England, at least of the dy¬ 
nasty of the Conqueror) which we shall briefly 
notice. The stat. 1 Mary, sess. .'5. c. 1, sets folth 
that, because the statutes of the realm attributed 
all prerogative and pre-eminence to the name of 
hittq, together with the punishment of offenders ; 
therefore, some malicious and ignorant persons had 
pretended to think that the queen could not take 
the benefit and privilege of them. It then enacts 
that the law of this realm is, that the kingly or 
royal office, with all its dignity, prerogative, and 
power, being invested either in male or female, 
ought to be as fully deemed and tuken in the one 
as m the other ; and that whnteysr the law has ap¬ 
pointed the king to haws or do, the same the queen 
may enjoy or exercise without doubt or question. 

The secret history of this act was afterwards 
related hv Fleetwood, the recorder of London, to 
the Earl of Leicester, from whose notes of the con¬ 
versation Bishop Burnet lias published it.* The 
bill, as first introduced, declared that‘the queen 
ha,d us much authority as any of her progenitors. 
To this it was objected, that she was thereby de¬ 
clared to have as much authority us William the 
Conqueror, and might, like him, seize all the 
lands of Englishmen and give them to strangers. 
Upon this, the House went into a committee, in 
which the bill was put into the form above de¬ 
scribed. The, act originated thus. A book had 
been presented to the queen by the emperor’s am¬ 
bassador, containing the outlines of a plan of 

• llist. of the Hcformalioh, \ul. ii, 


government for the queen to adopt. She was to 
proceed upon the notion that all limitations by 
statute on the royal power regarded hint/ 1 , and not 
t/iimn, of England. She was to declare herself a 
conqueror; or that she succeeded by the common 
law, and not by statute, which could not, upon the 
above principle, bind her. The queen gave the 
book to Gardiner, and told him to read it and give 
her his advice respecting it. Gardiner’s opinion 
being unfavourable to the project, the queen com¬ 
mitted the book to the flames. Gardiner, how¬ 
ever, to prevent such designs for the future, drew 
this act, in which, though he seemed to intend an 
advantage to the queen, by putting her title beyond 
dispute, he really meant that sfie should be re¬ 
strained by all those laws to which the former 
kings of England had consented. 

Upon the accession of Queen Mary, in imitation 
of what had been done when her brother came to 
the throne, a statute (1 Mary, c. 1) was passed, 
annulling all additions to the law of treason which 
had been made during the late reign, and again 
bringing back the law upon that subject to the state 
in which it had been fixed by the statute of the 
25th of Edward III. Since the time of Mary, 
however, the number of treasons has again consi¬ 
derably increased, as we shall find as we proceed 
with the succeeding reigns. Indeed, some trea¬ 
sons and felonies were very soon created by Mary 
herself. Thus it was ordained by statute 1 Mary, 
sess. 2, c. 6, that persons who counterfeited gold or 
silver coin, not the proper coin of this realm, but 
current with the queen’s consent (and by stat. 1 
and 2 Philip and Mary, c. 11, those who brought 
such coin into the realm), should be adjudged 
traitors, as also those who counterfeited the queen’s 
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sign manual, privy signet, or privy seal, 
same session an net was made ( 1 Mary, sess. 

12) against riotous assemblies, which differed 
from the act of George f. made for the same pur* 
pose, in inflicting the penalty of felony, instead of 
felony without clergy. 

Some changes had been gradually taking place 
in the criminal law, respecting which our space 
will only permit us to say a-fljw words. Murder 
is defined by Britton to be, “ The felonious secret 
killing of a person without being able to discover 
by whom it was committed.”* The offence which 
we now call murder was then expressed by felo¬ 
nious killing or voluntary homicide. At that time 
murder could not be the subject of inquiry before 
the jury who were to try the felonious killing ; 
being always to lie inquired of by a presentment of 
Englishry. When these presentments were abo¬ 
lished by law (14 Edw. Ill. c. 4), tlxe term mur¬ 
der had lost all legal meaning or use; till, by 
degrees, it crept into indictments, and was adopted, 
at first merely to aggravate the charge. But in 
the last reign it had been determined to imply 
malice, and at length it became the principal 
charge of every indictment. 

“ When,” says Mr. lleevcs, “ murder with 
malice prepense had taken the place, as it were, 
of felonious homicide, and became the sting of 
such indictments, the common apprehension must 
he, that an acquittal of the murder and malice was 
an acquittal of the felonious killing. But when 
the statutes of Ilenry VIII. and Edward VI. 
had singled out murder with malice prepense 
as a mode and circumstance of killing which 
should no longer enjoy the benefit of clergy, the 
judges began once more to separate the legal ideas 
of murder and felonious homicide; and to say 
that there still remained a felony ii^ the indict¬ 
ment ; and though the prisoner was acquitted of 
the murder, yet, if the jury convicted him of kill¬ 
ing (without adding the qualification of sc defen- 
dendo, or per infortunium ), the/ convicted him 
of a felony, for which he should have judgment to 
die; and to this felonious killing they gave the. 
name of Manslaughter, and sometimes chance- 
medley. The former of these words, it is obvious, 
was only another term for homicide; the latter 
was to express a sudden affray, or scuffle, chaud- 
melee , it being under such circunfstances that She 
killing here meant to be signified most usually 
happened. Conformably with this new construc¬ 
tion of the judges, homicide is thus divided by 
Staunforde, who wrote three or four years after the 
time of which we are now speaking. He says, 
that killing a man is either justifiable, or se de¬ 
fend endo, or per misadventure; and if it is not 
one of these three, it is voluntary homicide; which 
he sulxlivides into two—the more heinous species, 
called murder; the less heinous, called chance- 
medley .”f 

, The most eminent law-writer of this period was 

• Britton’# I’len# of the Crown, translated by Kolham, f. 15 a. 
t History of the English Law, vol. iv. pp. 536 7« 
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Staunforde, wliif has,just been mentioned; his 
Pleas of tlie Ci >wn, written in French, was the 
first work whv.h trcatcik the subject of criminal 
law professed! 1 and in detail. 

In 3 and 4 Philip and Mary, an order was 
agreed upon to he observed by all the four inns of 
court, that no attorney was to he admitted into any 
of the houses; and in all admissions thencefor¬ 
ward this condition was to be implied, that. “f he 
who was admitted practised ntlornrydup, he 
should be ipso facto dismissed, and have liberty to 
repair to the inn of chancery from whence he 
came, or to any one of them, if he were of none 
before.* It was required that none of the com¬ 
panions or members of the inns of court should 
wear their studygowns into the cily any further 
than Fleet-bridge, or Ho/born-bridge, eras far as 
the Savoy, oil pain of forfeiting 3s. 4</., and for 
the second offence, of expulsion. None of the 
said companions, when in commons, [might wear 
Spanish cloaks, sword, and buckler, or rapier, or 
gowns and lulls, or gowns girded with a dagger 
on the back, upon the like pain.t 

The first work done on the accession of Eliza¬ 
beth was the re-establishment of the Reformation 
upon the same footing where the death of Edward 
VI. hud left it Of thefeveral statutes passed for 
that purpose, we shall only here notice the first of 
the reign, which conferred on Elizabeth the su¬ 
premacy over the church as fully as it had been 
enjoyed by Ilenry VIII. and Edward VI. (Stut. I, 
Eliz. c. 1). By a clause of this act, as noticed 
in the preceding chapter, the queen is empowered 
to name and authorize by letters patent, as 
often as she shall think meet, for such time as 
she shall please, such person or persons, being 
natural-born subjects, as she shall think fit, to 
execute all jurisdiction concerning spiritual matters 
within the realm, and to visit, reform, redress, 
order, correct, and amend all errors, heresies, 
schisms, abuses, offences, contempts, and enormities 
whatsoever, which by any ecclesiastical authority 
might be lawfully ordered or corrected. Such was 
the origin of the power of the formidable and hated 
Court of High Commission, one of the most dan¬ 
gerous weapons ever placed in the hands of a 
monarch, and which, though originally designed 
to crush the power of the Romish hierarchy, be¬ 
came in the hands of such ministers as Laud and 
Strafford a most sharp and powerful instrument 
at once of spiritual and tem-poral, of religious and 
political tyranny. 

The first commission granted under this act was 
in 1559,] when one was made for the province of 
Canterbury, and another for that of York. Thin 
commission, directed to persons both lay and cle¬ 
rical, was designed merely to assist in the establish¬ 
ment of the Reformation, and was confined to the 
clergy, of whom the •commissioners were em- 

• Reeve#, ibid. p. 573. t Ibid. 

t In the notes to Bishop Burnet’s History of the Reformation, it is 
said that “this was not a Iwgh commission, w .11 runted by act of 
parliament, but a commission for a loyul visitation, bj virtue of the 
queen's supremiicy. 
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powered to suspend or deprive such as were un¬ 
worthy, and to proceed t against ksuch as were 
obstinate—that is to say, such as stjyd out against 
the new ordinances about reform-Aiby imprison¬ 
ment, by church censure, or in arty other legal 
way. In subsequent commissions the com* 
niissioners were empowered to visit and re¬ 
form all errors, heresies, and schisms in the towns, 
and to the extent prescribed by the statute; 
and they were directed to make inquiry by 
juries and witnesses, and all other means and 
vmi/s whirh they rmtld devise; “ which seems,” 
observes Mr. Reeves,* “ to authorise every inqui¬ 
sitorial power,—the rack, the torture, and impri¬ 
sonment.” Besides their jurisdiction over spiritual 
matters, they bad power to punish incest, adultery, 
fornication, with all misbehaviours and disorders in 
marriage. I twill be thus seen that this court and 
the Star Chamber constituted two engines of ar¬ 
bitrary power, which, as a writer we have re¬ 
peatedly quoted remarks, “ perhaps never were 
surpassed by any contrivance of government to 
keep the people in continual awe of the sovereign 
authority.”! 

• llist, of Cun. rol. g. 218. t Reeve, ibid. 
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A new and reformed commission of the peace 
was settled in this reign. 

We shall briefly notice the following statute of 
Elizabeth in illustration of the spirit of the age. 
It was enacted by stut. 5 Eliz. c. 10, that if any 
person use or practise any invocation or conjuration 
of evil and wicked spirits, or practise any witch¬ 
craft, enchantment, charm, or sorcery, whereby any 
one shall happen to be killed or destroyed, it shall 
be felony without clergy and if any one be thereby 
wasted, consumed, or lamed, in body or member, 
or any of his goods destroyed or impaired, such 
offender is to be imprisoned for a year, and to 
stand in the pillory ouce a quarter during that 
time for six hours ; and, for a second offence, shall 
be treated as a felon without benefit of clergy. 
And further to put an end to all practices of this 
kind, any* person taking upon him, by witchcraft, 
enchantment, charm, or sorcery, to tell in what 
place any treasure of gold or silver, or stolen goods, 
might be found ; or using the above practices with 
intent to provoke any one to unlawful love ; or to 
hurt or destroy any one in body, moinbei, or 
goods, is to suffer imprisonment aud pillory ; and, 
for the second offence, to be deemed a felon 



Sr. SyrinxN'i. Curru, ?ao« the Tiuuri. 
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without clergy, as in case of those who do actual 
mischief. This statute w;;b repealed by statute 
I James 1. c. 12. 

Elizabeth’s government was little if at all less 
arbitrary than her father’s. That it was less 
offensive and less hated arose from two principal 
causes. 1st. That it was, and was seen to he, exerted 
for the advancement of great national objects ; and, 
2ndly, that it was a very economical government. 
This last circumstance, indeed, was the grand secret 
of Elizabeth’s being able to preserve her prerogative 
unimpaired, at least in appearance, in the face of 
numerous and increasing difficulties, in the face of 
a power that was advancing silently, but with rapid 
and gigantic strides against the power of the 
crown. She chose rather to confine herse'f to 
great frugality in her expenditure than *:> owe 
supplies of money to making concessions to parlia¬ 
ment. And the course which she laid down as the 
best fot her to pursue she pursued with a self-com¬ 
mand, ability, and firmness, so extraordinary as to 
render her not only perhaps the greatest woman, 
but one of the. greatest, rulers that have ever ap¬ 
peared upon earth. Sir Walter Scott has called 
her the “daughter of a hundred kings.”* This 
is more poetical than true. But in the long line of 
sceptred ancestors of whom she was the living 
representative, it would he difficult to select one, 
not merely from the Tudors and the Stuarts, who 
all sink into dwarf-like insignificance beside' her, 
but even from the nobler and mightier I’lantage- 
uets,—the men of iron 

«•-of mailed breast. 

Ami ^auulli-ied hand and jewelled ciest,” 

who could be placed on the same level, for the 
highest ((utilities befitting a monarch, with this, 
England’s deep-minded, high-spirited, stout-hearted 
woman-king. t 

Th( two most remarkable men among the 
lawyers, both of whom commenced their career in 
this reign, are Sir Edward Coke and Lord Bacon : 
the hitter is much inferior in enrinence to the for¬ 
mer in his capacity of lawyer, though much more 
renowned than the other on account of his philoso¬ 
phical genius. 

“The hooks published in this reign,” says Mr. 
Reeves, “ increased the law-library to some size 
and vulue. Some persons who had been in the 
habit of taking notes of what passed in cdm> had 
come to a resolution of publishing them for the use 
of the profession. The imt who did this was Mr. 
Edmund Plowden, who printed the first part of his 
adjudged eases, under the title of Commentaries, in 
1571 ; and the second part about seven years 
after. The success and applause with which this 
first attempt was received encouraged the executors 
of Sir James Dyer, who had been chief justice of 
the Common Pleas, to print some of the notes 
which he had left behind him. This was (lone in 
1585, under the title of Reports, so that this was 
the first book which bore that name. These were 
followed by Sir Edward Coke’s Reports (for so he 

• Id Kenilworth. 


called Ihem), vjhieh weio printed in 1601 and 
1(502 ; then Kofiwey’iJ Reports in 1002. Bcllcwe’s 
Reports and tly New Cashes were also printed some 
time in this rf .go, which make up all the hooks of 
this kind in print at the death of l)ucen Eliza¬ 
beth.”* 

Of these reporters Plowden and Coke were the 
most eminent, and have the longest letained ihcir 
authority and repute. Besides the repoits several 
treatises and collections were printed, which it is 
unnecessary here to particularize. 

Formerly there were only two sorts of advocates, 
srrqennts and ajiprcnlic.es. “ But we find in this 
reign,” says Mr. Reeves, “ (and no doubt it had 
been so some time,) that the orders of the pro¬ 
fession were these:—the lowest was a sludcn/, 
called also an inner barrister, and so distinguished 
from the next rank, which was that of an outer or 
utter barrister; then came an apprentice, and 
next a serijeimt ,”f 

With this period, wc may here remark, begins 
the regular succession of prime or chief ministers 
in England. The earlier kings were often then- 
own chief ministers; hut at least from the ac¬ 
cession of llenrv VIII. there lias always been 
one of the council recognised as acting in that 
capacity. Wolsey, Cftimwcll, Gardiner, Somer¬ 
set, Warwick, Gardiner again, Pole, the Cecils, 
father and son, may he stated as the succession to 
the end of the present period. 

With respect to the revenue of the crown during 
the present period, after the explanations which 
ha’-e been given of its various sources in the pre¬ 
ceding hooks, it will he sufficient to throw together 
a few of the more interesting memoranda. 

A chief part of the kingcraft of Henry VII. con¬ 
sisted in Ins dexteiity in plundering lus subjects. 
In this, however, lie showed his characteristic 
temper, which was to work by policy rather tl. an 
force, in choosing to proceed inmost, instances, not 
by new claims, but by the revival of old and obso¬ 
lete ones. Thus he restored benevolences, on the 
pretence that the statute of the late reign by which 
they had been abolished was of no force, as having 
been passed while the throne was occupied by a 
usurper; and the enormous exactions ofEmp-nu 
and Dudley, whom he employed to suck the blood 
and marrow of the nation in the latter part of lus 
reign, were almost all founded on rights which 
lmd in former ages belonged to the crown, although 
they had long ceased to be exercised. The instru¬ 
ments wi)h which these grinders of the people 
worked their oppressions were generally taken from 
the armoury of the law: “ they converted law and 
justice,” says Bacon, “ into wormwood and rapine,” 
The name of Henry’s first minister, Archbishop 
Morton, is also memorable in the history of finance 
for a principle of taxation which lie is said to have 
laid down in his instructions to the commissioners 
appointed to collect one of the benevolences : — both 
those who lived sparingly, and those who lived 
splendidly, he told -them, must be made to pay 

* Hist, ol ting. Law, vol. v. p. 2-10. t p. 24?. 
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well; since the former ought tch he able to afford 
the money from their savings, Vjie littter by re¬ 
trenching their expenditure. TWiis was called 
Morton’s fork or crutch. It waskon something 
like one of the horns of this dilemnta that Henry 
once fixed the Earl of Oxford, according to a story 
told by Bacon. “ There remaineth to this day a 
report,” says the historian, “ that the king was on 
a time entertained by the Earl of Oxford (that was 
his principal servant both for war and peace) 
nobly and sumptuously, at his castle at Ilemiing- 
lmm. And, at the king’s going away, the earl’s 
servants stood, in a seemly manner, in their livery 
coats, with cognisances, ranged on both sides, and 
made the king a lane. 'Die king called the carl 
unto hnn and said. My Lord, I have heard much 
of your hospitality, but I see it is greater than the 
speech. These handsome gentlemen and yeomen, 
which I see on both sides of me, arc sure your 
menial servants. The earl smiled, and said, It 
may please your grace, that were not for mine ease. 
They are most of them my retainers, that arc come 
to do me service at such a time as this, and chiefly 
to see your grace. The king started a little, and 
said, By my faith, my lord, 1 thank you for my 
good cheer, hut I may not endure to have my 
laws broken in my sight; '.ny attorney must speak 
with you. And it is part of the leport that the 
carl compounded for no less than fifteen thousand 
marks.” Henry is said to have left behind him 
accumulated treasure to the amount of 1,800,000 
marks, or, in weight of silver, between two and 
three millions of modern money. L . 

The reign of Henry VIII. was,'throughout, a 
reign of spoliation on tire largest scale. This 
king, being, unlike his father, a spendthrift as 
well as a despot, found the minute, painstaking 
methods of the last reign altogether inadequate to 
tli" demands of his extravagance and rapacity; 
and, after having exhausted all the resources both 
of the ordinary parliamentary grants, which were, 
throughout the reign, of unprecedented liberality, 
and of nearly every kind of irregular supply that 
had ever before been made available—benevolences, 
compulsory loans, the debasement of the coinage, 
foreign pensions—lie fioldly adventured upon the 
most gigantic robbery on record—the seizure of 
the immense property of the. monastic orders. 
According to an estimate drawn up in the begin¬ 
ning of the last century, the rental at that time of 
the lands which Henry thus took fiosssssion of was 
not less than six millions sterling.* The estates 
belonging to the abbey of St. Alban’s alone are 
said, u century after the suppression, to have 
brought; in 200,000/. a-year. Henry’s average 
annual revenue is calculated to have amounted to 
800,000/., which was twice as much as even his 
father, the wealthiest of preceding English kings, 
is supposed to have enjoyed.'t. 

• Sot* A Summary of all the Religious Houses in Lnidnnd and 
'Wales, with their titles and valuations at the time of their dissolu¬ 
tion, and a calculation of what they mipht be worth at this day. 
Lon.1717. 

f Sinclair, Hist. Pub. Rev. 
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The next was also a necessitous and rapacious 
reign, in which most of the methods of raising 
money to which Henry had had recourse continued 
to be pursued, as far as anything could still he 
made by them; nor did the rich harvest that 
Henry had reaped fail to leave very considerable 
gleanings for the hungry courtiers of his son. A 
further debasement of the coinage yielded its dis¬ 
honest and oppressive profits to the royal exche¬ 
quer. The chantries, free chapels, and colleges 
throughout the kingdom, to the number of between 
two and three thousand, were now thrown into the 
same bottomless gulf of confiscation in which the 
monastic property had already been swallowed up. 
In 1552 the government even went the length of 
sending out a set of visitors to gather in what they 
could Tom the plate, jewels, and other superfluous 
furniture,of the churches. “It was the king’s 
pressing need, I ’suppose,” says Strype, “ that 
occasioned somewhat a severe commission to he 
issued forth this year, not only to take away out of 
churches all garments and other utensils used 
formerly in superstitious worship, but to take for 
the king’s use all goods belonging to the churches 
that could be spared ; mid then, to be sure, little 
enough would lie left. Among other things that 
came into the king’s possession, by virtue of this 
commission, was good store of linen, good and 
bad, as surplices, altar-cloths, towels, napkins, &o., 
used for the celebration of mass.”* It appear; 
that, on the petition of Bishop ltidlcy, so much of 
this haberdashery as was found in Ins diocese of 
London was given up to him for the use. of the 
poor children of Christ Church Hospital ; but the 
plate, copes, and altar-cloths,with the exception only 
of one chalice and one covering for the communion 
table, which were left to each church, were kept 
by the crown for its own use. Edward, whose 
average income is calculated to have been about 
400,000/., died, after his short reign of six years 
and a half, in debt to the amount of more than 
300,000/. 

Edward’s successor, Mary, was precluded by 
her opposite religious faith from digging in the 
ecclesiastical mine that had been found so bountiful 
by her father and brother, even if it hud not already 
been pretty well worked out. But this only drove 
her to more extortion and rapine in other direc¬ 
tions# The who!® course of her policy, domestic 
and foreign, was so distasteful to the nation—espe¬ 
cially her infatuated subserviency to Spain, which 
in truth seems to have done nearly as much ns 
her Smithfield Acts of Faith to make herself 
and her religion unpopular—that she found great 
difficulty in obtaining any supplies from parlia¬ 
ment, and was therefore forced to raise money 
by embargoes, monopolies, .compulsdry loans, and 
ail other sorts of illegal and violent expedients. 
Her various arbitrary exactions proved not unpro¬ 
ductive. A contemporary foreign writerf states 
that her annual revenue exceeded 300,000/. 

• Eecles. Mem. iii. 185. 

f Rossi, Success! d’lnghilterra, quoted by Hume. 
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Besides this, she borrowed a great deal of money, polies. Of thcsiflast the number, towards the end of 

and died deep in debt, the debt contraeted by her the reign, was / own jo great ns to provoke even tlu* 

brother remaining, also, still undischarged. timidity and s I vdily of the House of Commons to 

With the accession of Elizabeth commences a show some sit as of turning upon the abuse. A 

new crain the history of the public revenue, as in list, which w|i read in the House in 1001, of cotn- 


everything else. Instead of contracting debt, this 
great queen discharged principal and interest of 
that which had been contracted l>y her brother and 
her sister. Instead of debasing the coinage, she 
restored its purity. Instead of submitting to be 
pensioned by France or any other foreign power, 
she commenced the system of controlling foreign 
politics by the money of England, bribing the 
Scotch, subsidising the Dutch, assisting witli loans 
the Huguenots and Henry of Navarre. At various 
times, too, her own military expenditure, must have 
been very great. The eight years of Tyrone’s 
Irish rebellion are said to have cost her at the rate 
of 400,000/. a-year; nor did that country, even in 
ordinary times, yield a revenue within 20,000/. of 
tlu: sum annually expended upon it. Her court, 
too, was a splendid one ; her own personal expenses 
must have been considerable; and her bounty to 
some of her favourites, especially to Leicester and 
Essex, was of a very lavish kind. On the other 
hand, the parliamentary grants during this reign 
wei e. unusually sparing. For the first twenty-seven 
years they were, at the rate of only one subsidy and 
two fifteenths about every five years; making, if 
we estimate each subsidy at 10,000/., and each 
fifteenth at 30,000/., nlxiut 20,000/. per annum. 
Altogether, m the course of her reign of between 
forty-four and forty-live years, she. received nine¬ 
teen subsidies and thirty-eight fifteenths, making 
about 2,500,000/. in all. To this is to be added 
about 300,000/. voted to her by the clergy. Her 
whole receipts from her temporal and spiritual 
parliaments together, therefore, amounted only to 
about 65,000/. per annum. Her entire annual 
revenue towards the close of her reign appears 
to have been about 500,000/. ; the hulk of which 
sum was derived from a variety ftf sources, regular 
and irregular. Under the former Head may lie 
classed the demesnes of the crown, considerably in¬ 
creased by the late seizures of church lands ; the 
returns from the duchies of Lancaster and Cornwall; 
the profits of the old feudal prerogatives; the cus¬ 
toms of tonnage and poundage ; and the first-fruits 
and tenths of ecclesiastical hem (tees. Of a jnore 
questionable kind, again, were the temporalities of 
vacant bishoprics, which Elizabeth sometimes kept 
in her owu hands for years, and occasional appro¬ 
priations of the landed property of sees; the sale of 
licenses to Roman Catholics and Nonconformists, 
exempting them from the penalties for non-attend¬ 
ance on public worship, from which about 25,000/. 
yearly is said to have been derived; New Year’s 
Day gifts, as they were called, being sums of 
money extorted under that misnomer from the 
persons frequenting.'the court, and usually amount¬ 
ing to 15,000/. or 20,000/.; embargoes on ships 
and merchandise ; compulsory loans; and mono- 
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’noddies for flic exclusive traffic in which patents 
had been granted bv the queen to her com tiers and 
others,—given away in some eases, sold, no doubt, 
in others,— comprehended the following arncies, 
and yet was admitted to he an imperfect enumer¬ 
ation :—Salt, currants, iron, powde", cards, calf¬ 
skins, felts, puledavies (a sort of canvas), ox shin¬ 
bones, train-oil, lifts of cloth, potash, anniseeds, 
vinegar, sea-coal, steel, aqua vibe, brushes, pots, 
bottles, saltpetre, lead, aceidences (hooks of the 
rudiments of the Latin Grammar), oil, calamine- 
stone, oil of blubber, glasses, paper, starch, tin, 
sulphur, new drapery, dried pilchards, the expor¬ 
tation of iron, horn, beer, and leather, the impor¬ 
tation of Spanish wool and fiish linen. “Is not 
bread among them?” called out one member : 
“if it be not now, it will before the next parlia¬ 
ment.” But others were ready and eager to 
defend all that had been done, and the bread 
monopoly too, if it had been in the list. The 
queen, it was maintained, possessed two powers 
over the law,—an enlarging and a restraining 
power; by the former she might set free what was 
limited liy statute, by the latter she might restrain 
what was free. Another honourable member de¬ 
clared that the royal prerogative was neither to he 
canvassed, nor disputed, nor examined; limn its 
very nature it could admit of no limitation. Another 
held absolute princes, such as the sovereigns of 
England, to he a kind of divinities. As the debate 
warmed, even the enlarging and restraining theory 
was left far behind : the lawyers now laid it down 
broadly, that, by her dispensing power, the queen 
might, utterly annul any statute. By a dclio-tc 
distinction it seemed to lie just, admitted that, the 
said dispensingqiower could not make statutes as 
w ell as annul them ; but. its champions rushed up to 
the very brink of this doctrine when they assumed 
that it could insert clauses in any statute, and could 
even, they added, make vjfid any clause it had 
itself inserted. Elizabeth, however, wiser than 
the lawyers, did not deem it prudent, to take this 
naturally unpopular occasion of making a stand 
upon these sublime pretensions : before the mur¬ 
murs of the House lmd assumed any articulate 
shape, with,her wonted decision, she issued a pro¬ 
clamation declaring all the patents to he null and 
void. The gratitude of the Commons for her 
message announcing this, was as if they had been 
returning thanks for some mighty interposition of 
heaven. Indeed, they declared the message to lie 
nothing less than “ a gospel they expiessly 
compared her to the Deity in a number of respects 
—like him, she was fyerself the agent of the bless¬ 
ing conferred upon her people—acknowledgments 
and laudation were rendered to her “ preventing 
grace”—like the Divinity, she was “all truth”— 
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and, like him, too, she “ performed all she pro¬ 
mised.”* Eighty of the n'lembqfrs wewt up with 
an address of thanks in this style, Vi receded by the 
Speaker, when Elizabeth made hok acknowledg¬ 
ments most graciously ; not only, was pleased 
to say, for their good inclination, hut for those clear 
and public expressions thoieof, which had disco¬ 
vered themselves in retrieving her from a mistake 
into which she had been betrayed, not so much by 
the fault of her will as by the error of her judg¬ 
ment. f And then, with the queenly eloquence of 
which she was so great, a mistress, she spoke of 
her regard for her people and for justice, and of 
how much more she thought of the responsibility 
than of the mere power and splendour of her high 

• D’Ew eb’s Journal. t Carwleu. 
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station. This kind of imposing show was one of 
the chief arts by which this wonderful woman, 
xyith all the weaknesses of a woman, ruled her 
people, as the steed is ruled hv the skilful ruler. 
If a symptom of rcstivencss appeared for mi instant, 
she had always ready some happy speech or other 
piece of acting to soothe it down. Some of her 
speeches, too, were not only admirable for their 
popular captivation,, but full of genuine wisdom 
and high-miiuledness. She was asstuedly greatly 
in advance of her age, 'for instance, it she undei- 
stood all the import of her memorable aphorism on 
this very subject of revenue and taxation,—that 
money in her subjects’ purse was as good as in her 
own exchequer.* 

• Sue mite. y>. frf? 1. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL INDUSTRY. 


^ HE present period 
'^|wa^ an age of threat 
l revolutions and re* 
i markable progress in 
itlie commerce and 
^—/’general industry, not 
■ ^"only of this country, 
but of the world. 
But in England es¬ 
pecially the sixteenth 
century is distin¬ 
guished from the 
fifteenth almost as 
the day is from the 
night, in respect to 
the activity and advancement of the nation iu every 



field of exertion and enterprise where those ac¬ 
cumulated results arc to be achieved that constitute 
civilization. 

The encouragement of the trade of the kingdom, 
being an object iu which he saw much profit >o 
himself as well as to his subjects, engaged much of 
the attention of Henry VII. during bis whole 
reign. It cannot, however, he said tlial this sa¬ 
gacious king was much beyond his age iu sonic of 
the notions on which he proceeded in this matter. 
His general views may Ire considered to he ex¬ 
plained in the epeech.which his minister, Cardinal 
Morton, -addressed, as Lord Chancellor, to the 
parliament which met in November, 1487. After 
having expressed Ids majesty’s anxious desire to 
restore peace and order to Ins kingdom hv good 
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and wholesome laws,—by whio.1V alone, be ob¬ 
served, sedition and rebellion word to lit: truly put 
down, and not by the blood shed inUlie field or by 
the marshal's sword,- -the eloquent mancellor went 
on ;—“ And because it is the kingr; desire that 
this peace, wherein he hopeth to govern and main¬ 
tain you, do not bear only unto you leaves for you 
to sit under the shade, of them in safety, but also 
should bear you fiuit of riches, wealth, and plenty, 
t lieu-fore. Ins grace prays you to take, into consider¬ 
ation matter of trade, as also the manufactures of 
the kingdom, and to repress the bastard and barren 
employment of moneys to usury and unlawful ex¬ 
changes, that they may he, as their natural use is, 
turned upon commerce and lawful and royal trad¬ 
ing.” That is to say, commerce was to be pro¬ 
moted by the destruction of credit; for a chief 
branch of commercial credit is the lending and 
borrowing of money on interest, which is what is 
here called usury. The next of the cardinal’s 
recommendations also partook of the twilight, views 
of the time,— a twilight, however, which the space 
of three centuries and a half that has since elapsed 
has not wholly dissipated. After calling upon them 
to take measures that the “ people be set on work 
in arts and handicrafts, that the realm may sub¬ 
sist. more of itself; -that idleness he avoided, 
and the draining out of our treasure for foreign 
manufactures stopped ;” he continued :—“ But you 
are not to rest here only, hut to provide further, 
that whatsoever merchandise shall be brought in 
from beyond the seas may be employed upon the 
commodities of this land, whereby the kingdom’s 
stock of treasure may be sure to be kept from 
being diminished by any overtrading of the fo¬ 
reigner.” So that the old system of encouraging 
foreign trade, by shutting out foreign merchants 
and foreign commodities was still the only plan 
that was thought of, and the sole end and design of 
all commercial intercourse with other nations was 
hehl to be, to take produce and manufactures out 
of the country, and to bring gold into it. 

The conclusion of the chancellor's oration is 
worth quoting for its curious argument, intended 
to j rove how the country would enrich itself by 
making the king as rich us possible. “ And, 
lastly,” said Morion, “ because the king is well 
assured that you would not lnwvc him poor that 
wishes yon rich, he doubtelh not |mt that you will 
have care as well to maintain his revenues of 
customs and all other natures, as also to supply 
him with your loving aids, if the case shall so 
require. The rather for that you know the king is 
a good husband, aud but a steward, in effect, 
for the public.; and that what comes from you is 
but as moisture drawn from the earth, which 
(fathers into a cloud, and falls back upon the 
earth again.’'* All this, too, however (only sub¬ 
stituting the government for the king, who in that 
age was the whole government), is still the faith of 
many people in our own day, when the spark of 
truth that lies in the heart of the error, and has 

* Bacon’s Ilenry VII. 
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kept, it so long alive, is hardly so considerable a 
particle as it was in the circumstances in which 
Cardinal Morton propounded his ingenious me¬ 
taphor. The economical evil of a large diversion 
of the public wealth into the hands of the govern¬ 
ment is not that the money so paid over is absorbed 
or lost to the. public, as if it were buried in the 
ground or thrown into the sea; in so far at least 
as it is expended in the country, which nearly all 
of it usually is, it docs undoubtedly descend again 
to the. sources from which it was drawn, as the 
moisture that rises from the earth in vapour falls 
back upon it in showers. The objection is, not. 
that any part, of it is absolutely lost to the country, 
but that, as expended by the. government, it is not 
expended so advantageously for the interests of 
industry and production as it would have been if 
it had been left in the pockets of the people. 
There is nothing lost; but there is not so much 
gained in the one case as there would have been 
in the other. The, reproduction is less; the ac¬ 
cumulation of the capital of the community does 
not go on so fast. However, there, may perhaps be 
a state of circumstances in which it is for the 
general advantage that a portion of the. public 
wealth should be impelled by force in a certain 
direction, for the sake of forming and maintaining 
somewhere a larger reservoir of capital than would 
otherwise anywhere exist: the general rule mav 
he that capital should he, allowed to diffuse itscll 
freely, because in that way the increase, will, upon 
the whole, he the largest; hot there may he an 
exception for the case of an early society, which 
would labour under the disadvantage of having no 
capital but what was distributed in driblets unless 
some, system of artificial drainage were pul in 
action to collect a number of the puny rivulets into 
one efficient stream. Even the rapacity of a king 
or a government, whatever counterbalancing evils 
it may be attended with, may in some sort answer 
this purpose; and Cardinal Morton's metaphoric 
logic, therefore, though not the whole truth, in 
regard to Ilenry VI1. with his riches being lmt a 
cloud made for the refreshment, of liis people, was 
not perhaps without a smack of reason as well as 
of poetry. 

Agreeably to the spirit of one of the chancellor’s 
commercial principles, the parliament now passed 
an act against usury (3 Henry VII. c. f>), that is, 
against all lending of money on interest, and took 
much pains to provide against the various ways in 
which attempts were likely to be made to evade 
the prohibition. The punishment for offenders 
was the annulment of the usurious bargain, and a 
fine of a hundred pounds—“ reserving to the 
church,” it was added, “ this punishment notwith¬ 
standing, the correction of their souls according to 
the laws of the same.” The objection to usury 
was in its origin purely a religious feeling, derived 
from the general antipathy to the Jews, the great 
money-dealers of the middle ages. 

In another of the acts of the parliament of 
1487-8, passed for annulling an ordinance of the 
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lord mayor and aldermen of London, prohibiting 
any of the citizens from resorting with their goods 
to any fair or market out of the city, there occuite 
incidentally an enumeration of the principal place* 
where fairs were then held throughout the country, 
and also of the articles sold at them. The London 
urdinuiic.es, if allowed to stand good, the Commons 
represent to his majesty, “ shall he to the utt.fr 
destruction of all other fairs, and maikets within 
this your realm, which God defend [forbid]; for 
there be many fairs for the common weal of your 
said liege people, as at Salisbury, Blistow, Oxen- 
1'orth, Cambridge, Nottingham, Ely, Coventry, 
and at many other places, where lords spiritual 
and temporal, abbots, priors, knights, squires, 
gentlemen, and your said commons of evety coun¬ 
try, hath their common resort to buy and purvey 
many things that, he good and profitable, .as orna¬ 
ments of holy church, chalices, books, vestments, 
and other ornaments for holy church aforesaid, and 
also for household, as victual for the time of Lent, 
and other stuff, as linen cloth, woollen cloth, brass, 
pewter, bedding, osiinmd, iron, flax, and wax, and 
many other necessary things, the which might not 
he forborne among your liege people.” At this 
Line most pmchascs, except of articles of daily 
consumption, were probably made at these markets 
periodically held in the great towns. The act 
attests the commercial pre-eminence which Lon¬ 
don had now acquired, the country markets, it 
appears, being principally dependent for their sup¬ 
plies upon the. resort to them of the dealers from 
I lie capital. 

Of several commercial treaties made with foreign 
countries in the reign of Henry VII., we may notice 
one that was concluded with Denmark m 1490, 
being an extension of one that had been entered 
into the preceding year. Among other regulations 
it. was,provided by this compact thaf the English 
should freely enjoy for ever the property of all the 
lands and tenements they possessed at Bergen in 
Norway, Luudcu and Landserflne in Sclionen, 
Dragor in Zealand, and Loysa ia Sweden. At all 
these places, therefore, there were English resi¬ 
dents and commercial establishments. The Eng¬ 
lish settlers in each of these towns, and wherever 
else there might he any, were to have full liberty 
according to custom to erect themselves into 
societies, and to elect one of theA number a^go¬ 
vernor or alderman to administer justice among 
them according to laws agreed upon among them¬ 
selves, the Danish government engaging to sup¬ 
port his authority.* On the other hand, H ere is 
no mention of any privileges to he enjoyed by 
subjects of Denmark resident in England, from 
which we may conclude that there were no Danes 
settled here. It also appears that all the trade 
between the two countries was carried on in Eng¬ 
lish vessels. The only commodities specified m 
the treaty are woollen cloths brought from Eng¬ 
land, and fish purchased in Denmark, though 

• On the subject of these governors of English merchants resident 
in foreign parts, sue ante, p. 171 . 
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mention is nuulefof other merchandise in general 
terms. 

Another important treSty of the same kind was 
made the same year with the republic of Florence, 
which also ^detains some things deserving of 
yotiee. In 1485 Richard 111. had, on the appli¬ 
cation of some English merchants who proposed 
engaging in the trade to l’isa, appointed a Floren¬ 
tine merchant to be governor of ins subjcrts*who 
might become resident in that city, or what we 
should now call English consul tlicfc; mid limn 
that date ill all probability is to he counted the 
commencement of the trade to Florence in Eng¬ 
lish vessels. From the present treaty it appears 
that such a trade was now fairly established ; and 
the English settled at l’isa are also spoken of in 
such terms as should seem to show that they 
already formed a considerable community. They 
were to have a right to hire or otherwise procure 
houses for their residence, and to form themselves 
into a corporate body, with a governor and other 
ofliceis according to their own regulations; and 
were not only to enjoy all the privileges enjoyed 
hv the citizens of l’isa or of Florence, Imt were 
even to be exempted from municipal taxation m 
all parts of the state except m Florence. For 
these advantages, it is«tiuy, they were to pay a 
good price; for it was stipulated by this treaty— 
which was to last for six years—both that the 
English should every year bring as much wool to 
Florence as had on an average been used to he 
brought, and that no wool should he allowed to 
he exported by foreigners from any part of the 
English dominions, except six hundred sacks 
annually by the Venetians. The treaty, therefore, 
seemed to the Eloientnies as much English wool 
<ts they required, and of coursl: at no higher prices 
than they had been accustomed to pav, unless their 
own demand should become an iiicieasmg one — 
for with neither a rise in the demand, nor a fall¬ 
ing off in tin: supply, there could he no rise in the 
price ; and it also tended to reduce the price of 
wool in the English nurket liv checking the pur¬ 
chase of it by all other foreigners. This latter 
regulation, however, was also of the nature of a 
monopoly granted to the English shipowner— • 
though at the expense of his fellow-countryman 
the sheep-owner. 

The affair of l’eikin Warbeck, and the encou¬ 
ragement given to that adventurer by the Duchess- 
Dowager of Burgundy, had the effect of iutcriupt- 
ing for some years of this reign the most im- 
poitant branch of the foreign commerce of England 
—the trade with the Netherlands. Ilenrv, fust, 
ill 1493, banished all the Flemings out of England, 
and ordered all intercourse between the two coun¬ 
tries to cease; on which the Archduke Philip, the 
sovereign of the Netherlands, expelled in like 
manner all the English subjects resident in his 
dominions. This state of tilings continued for 
nearly three years, when the interruption of trade 
“ began,” says Bacon, “ to pinch the merchants of 
both nations very sore, which moved them Try *11 
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menus they could devise to affect i nd dispose their 
sovereigns respectively to open the Intercourse 
again. Wherein time favoured ithem ; for the 
archduke and his council began to see that Perkin 
would prove hut a runagate and ayitizen of the 
world, and tliat it was the part of children to fat' 
out about babies. And the king, on his part, after 
the attempts upon Kent, and Northumberland, be¬ 
gan <o have the business of Perkin in less esti¬ 
mation ; so as he did not put it to account in any 
consultation c, f state. Put that that moved him 
most was, that, being a king that loved wealth 
and treasure, he could not endure to have trade 
sick, nor any obstruction to continue in the gate- 
vein which dispersed! that blood.” At last, com¬ 
missioners from both sides met at London, and 
soon arranged a treaty for the renewal of the trade. 
“ After the intercourse thus restored,” adds the 
historian, “ the English merchants came again to 
their mansion at Antwerp, where they were re¬ 
ceived with procession and great joy.’’ All the 
while that the stoppage lasted, the merchant-ad¬ 
venturers, he savs, “ being a strong company at 
that time, and well under-set with rich men, did 
hold out bravely ; taking off the commodities of 
the kingdom, though they lav dead upon their 
hands tor want of veu't.” 1 This tliev must have 
done out of a patriotic zeal in the support of the 
government, or perhaps they may have been in 
some measure forced by the urgent excitements of 
the king to incur the loss they did. The treaty 
made upon this occasion with the Flemings was 
distinguished by the name of the “ 1 ntereur,sus 
Magnus,” or great treaty. 

The merchant-adventurers here spoken of by 
Paeon appear to have been the Company of Mer¬ 
chant. Adventurers ol London, an association which 
can be traced back nearly to the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, and which a few years after 
this time (in 1505) was incorporated by royal 
charter under the title of The Merchant Adven¬ 
turers of England. Presuming perhaps upon the 
aid they had afforded to the crown on this occa¬ 
sion, those London merchants appear to have now 
made an attempt to take possession of the whole 
foreign trade of the country, by asserting a right to 
prevent any private adventurers from resorting to a 
foreign market without their license. This gave 
occasion to the passing of an act of parliament in 
l-1'.n (the 12th llenry VII. c. 0), which affords a 
general view of the foreign commerces of England 
at that date, as stated in the petition, which the 
preamble recites, of the merchant-adventurers in¬ 
habiting and dwelling in divers parts of the realm 
out of the city of London. The petitioners repre¬ 
sent that they had been wont till of late to have 
free course and recourse with their merchandises 
into Spain, Portugal, Brittany, Ireland, Normandy, 
France, Seville, Venice, Daptzic, Eastland, Fries¬ 
land, “ and other divers and many place?, regions, 
and countries, being in league and amity with the 
king our sovereign lord,” wlwrc in their sales and 
purchases every one used freely lo proceed in the 
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manner he doomed most for his individual advan¬ 
tage, “ without exaction, fine, imposition, or con¬ 
tribution to bo. had or taken of them, or any of 
tiicm, to, for, or by any English person or per¬ 
sons;” and in like manner they had till now been 
used to have free passage and resort “ to the coasts 
of Flanders, Holland, Zealand, Brabant, and other 
places thereto nigh adjoining, under the. obeisance 
of the Archduke of "Burgoyne (or Burgundy), in 
which places the universal marts he commonly 
kept and holde.n four times in the year, to which 
marts all Englishmen and divers other nations rn 
time past have used to resort, there to sell and 
utter the commodities of their countries, and freely 
to lmy again such things as seemed them most ne¬ 
cessary and expedient for their profit and the weal 
of the .country and parts that they he come from.” 
Now,however, “the fellowship of the mercers and 
other 'merchants and adventurers dwelling and 
being free within the city of London,” had made 
an ordinance and constitution that no Englishman 
resorting to the said marts should either buv or 
sell any goods or merchandises there, unless he 
first compounded and made line with the said fel¬ 
lowship of merchants of London at their pioasiue, 
upon pain of forfeiture of the goods so by him 
bought or sold; “ which tine, imposition, and 
exaction,” the petition goes on, “ at flu: beginning, 
when it was first taken, was demanded by colour 
of a fraternity of St. Thomas of Canteiburv, at 
which time the said fine was but flic value of half 
an old noble sterling (3s. 4<l.), and so by colour 
of such feigned holiness it hath he suffered to he. 
taken for a few years past; and afterward it was in¬ 
creased to a hundred shillings Flemish ; and now 
it is so that the said fellowship and merchants of 
London take of every Englishman or young mer¬ 
chant being there at his first coming twenty pounds 
sterling for a fine, to suffer him to buy and sell 
his own proper goods, wares, and merchandises 
that ho. hath there.” It is asserted that the effect 
of this impositioii had been to make all merchants 
not belonging to the London company withdraw 
thcmselve,s from the foreign marts, whereby the 
woollen cloth,'which was one of the great commo¬ 
dities of the realm, “ by making whereof the king's 
true subjects he put in occupation, and the poor 
people have most universally their living,” and 
alsoptllcr commddities produced in different parts 
of the kingdom, were not disposed of as formerly, 
“ but for lack of utterance of the same in divers 
parts where such cloths be. made, they be conveyed 
to London, where they be sold far under the price 
that they be worth and that they cost to the makers 
of the same, and at some time they lie lent to long 
days, and the money thereof at divers times never 
paid.” On the other hand, foreign commodities, 
the. importation of which was now wholly in the 
hands of the Ijondon company, were sold at so 
high a price that the buyer of the same could not 
live thereupon—that is to say, could not retail 
them at a living profit. “ By reason whereof,” the 
petition concludes, “ all the cities, towns, and 
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boroughs of this realm in effect be fallen into great 
poverty, ruin, and decay ; and now in manner they 
be without hop#, of comfort or relief, and ^ie kingL 
customs and subsidies and the navy of the lanl 
greatly decreased and minished, and daily they lie 
like more and more to decay, if due reformation 
be not bad in this behalf.” Although, however, 
the act seems to adopt this representation as cor¬ 
rect, it does not, go the length,of putting down the. 
privilege claimed" by the Loudon company : the 
company, it would appear, was too fmmidalde for 
that ; all that was done, therefore, was to limit the 
tine they should be entitled to exact for the future, 
to the moderate amount of ten marks, or (i/. l.'J.s. hi. 
To that extent the act sanctioned the hitherto 
doubtful and disputed pi ('tensions of the London 
merchant-adventurers, and gave them so far a 
legal right of control over the whole foreign 
trade of the country. "We shall find that the 
powers winch they llms acquired formed a feitile 
source of controversy and contention for ages 
afterwards. 

An act of parliament made in 1504, to regulate 
the impel tat ion of foieigu silk (IS) lieu. VII. 
e. 21), indicates what branches of the silk mnmi- 
1’ac.tine were now established in England, by pro¬ 
hibiting all persons for the future from blinking 
into t!ie icalin to be sold “any manner of silk 
wrought by itself, or with any other stulf, in any 
place out of tins realm, in nljbons, laces, girdles, 
corses, cauls, corses of tissues or points.” All 
these articles of knit silk, “ the people of England,” 
ns Bacon expresses it, “could then well skill to 
make.” But the importation of “ all other manner 
of silks” was freely permitted; “ for that the 
icalin,” observes Bacon, “had of them no manu¬ 
facture in use at that time.” The historian praises 
this law as having the stamp of the king’s w isdom 
and policy ; and it “ pointed,” he sa\% “ at a true 
principle, that, where foieigu matenals aie lmt 
superfluities, foreign manufactures should he pro¬ 
hibited; for that will either banish the superfluity 
or gain the manufacture.” But where would be 
the harm of having the supcrlUiity, even without 
the manufacture? The superfluity‘could not be 
brought from abroad without the money to pur¬ 
chase it being acquired by some species of industry 
or other exercised within the realm. For the en¬ 
couragement of the national industry, therefore^ the. 
acquisition of the superfluity by purchase comes to 
the same thing with its acquisition by the intro¬ 
duction of the manufacture. From the title of this 
act, “ For Silkwonicn,” it may be inferred that 
the trilling branches of the silk manufacture, con¬ 
sisting merely of knitting, that had as yet been 
introduced into England, were exclusively in the 
hands of females. 

We related, in a former Chapter, the misadven¬ 
ture that be fed the Archduke Philip in 1500, when 
on his voyage to Spain with his wife, now, by the 
death of her mother, become Queen of Castile, he 
was driven by stress of weather into Weymouth, 
and found himself at once the guest and the prisoner 
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of the English kjng.* The treaty that was wiuug 
by Henry in tins occasion from the captive sove¬ 
reign of till' Ne.theilamb? was called I>v the Fle¬ 
mings the Intercursus Mains, or evil treaty, by 
way of contract with “the great tientv ” of 1100. 
'J’hc terms or the new arrangenr'iit, however, are 
now of no interest; it is sufficient to state ilia. they 
were somewhat more favourable to the English 
merchant than those of the former treaty. 

A sort of charter of indemnity granted to certain 
Venetian merchants by llcnry in 1507, with the 
view of screening them, it, is conjectured, from pio- 
secutions to which they had exposed themselves by 
the advantage they had taken of previous illegal 
grants made to them by the king, is preserved m 
llynier, and may lie noticed as containing an enu¬ 
meration of the principal foreign nations then 
carrying on trade with and in this country. The 
Venetians are authorised to buy and sell, for ten 
years to come., at. London and elsew here, in ling- 
land, Ireland, and Cabin, woollen cloth, lead, tin, 
leather, &o., with the English, Genoese, Venetians, 
Florentines, Luccans, Spaniards, Portuguese, Fle¬ 
mings, Hollanders, Brabautcrs, Biiigundians, 
Herman Ilanscalics, Lombards, and Jiasteilings, 
and all other foreigueis. 'Hie Scots and French 
are omitted in this hsi, pjobablv because there 
were tin merchant* of those nations resident, m 
England, though some trade was, no doubt, earned 
on with both. 

A document of the following year, found in the 
same repository, aflbrds us a list of what were then 
accounted the wealthiest and most important cities 
and towns in England—the security tin- the mar- 
iiago portion of two hundred and fifty thousand 
gold crowns to be paid with Henry s daughter 
Mary, when it was proposed to marry her to the 
Emperor Maximilian’s grandson, Charles (after- 
watdsthe Emperor Charles V.). On thin occasion 
the towns that became bound for Henry’s perform¬ 
ance of bis engagement were, Louden, Coventry, 
Norwich, Chester, Worcestei, Exeter, York, Bris¬ 
tol, Southampton, Boston, Hull, and Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

The short spare of time comprehended in the 
reign of Henry YU. of England is memorable for 
the two greatest events in the history of nautical 
discovery and of modern commerce,— the achieve¬ 
ment of the passage to India by the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the revelation of the new woild of 
America by the voyage of Columbus. Both these 
great discoveries were made in the search after the 
same object, a route to India by sea, which servo 
in some degree to account for the two having been 
so nearly coincident in point of time. Bin tholomcw 
Diaz returned to Portugal from the voyage in 
which he had rounded the southern extremity fit 
Africa in December, 1487. Some years before 
this date, however, Columbus had conceived lus 
more brilliant idea *f ’reaching the oriental world 
by sailing towards the west; a course which, on 
his conviction of the earth’s rotundity, lie ealcu- 
* See .uilv, p. 315. • 
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lilted would bring him to the cistern confines of 
the. same golden continent, the westeen parts of 
which were gained by proceeding in the opposite 
direction. Among the furious states and crowned 
heads to which the illustrious Gcityrcsc proposed 
tlie glory of his great enterprise before lie found n 
patroness in Isabella of Spain, one was our Henry 
VII., to whom be sent his brother Bartholomew in 
148;). In bis passage to England, Bartholomew 
was captured by pirates, plundered of everything, 
and made a jlave. After some time be made his 
escape, mid reached this country, but in such a 
state of destitution that lie was obliged to apply 
himself to drawing sea-charts for a livelihood, and 
for the means of procuring himself decent clothes, 
before, he could appear in the royal presence. 
King Ilenry so far listened to his proposals as to 
desire him to bring his brother to England ; and 
he was on his way 1o Spain for that purpose, when, 
on reaching Paris, he learned that Columbus had 
already set out oil his voyage under the patronage 
of the Spanish court. The capture o! Bartho¬ 
lomew bv pirates, it is remarked by the historian 
of commerce, “ thus turned out, under the. direc¬ 
tion of Providence, the means of preserving the 
English from losing their industry and commercial 
spirit in the mines of tylerrco and Pent.” Colum¬ 
bus sailed on his memorable voyage, from the bar 
of Suites, near Palos, in Andalusia, on Friday, the 
3rd of August, 1492, and readied the island of 
San Salvador on the 12lhof October, lie after¬ 
wards discovered Cuba, Hispaniola, and others of 
the West Indian islands: and on the 15tli of 
March, 1493, he again landed at Palos, bringing 
hack to the astonished nations of Europe, the 
tidings of his success, in having reached what he 
continued to believV- to his dying day to he the. 
eastern shore of the Indies—for it was not till 
twenty years after this time, and seven years after 
the original discoverer of the. ‘new world had been 
laid in his grave, that the. Pacific was first seen 
limn the mountains near Panama by Balboa. On 
the 25th of September, 1493, Columbus sailed 
from Cadiz on his second voyage, from which he 
returned to the same port on the 11th of June, 
149(3, after having discovered the Caribbce Islands, 
Pueito ltieo, and Jamaica. 

Meanwhile, the spirit of- enterprise in the new 
direction thus pointed out had spread among the 
navigators and governments of' other countries; 
and on the 5th of March, in this lfst-mentioned 
year, the King of England granted a patent to 
John Cabot, or Gabotto, a Venetian, then settled 
at Bristol, and to his three sons, Lewis, Sebastian, 
and Ranches, authorising them to navigate the 
eastern, western, and northern seas, under the 
English flag, with five ships, and as many men as 
they should judge proper, at their own sole costs 
and charges, to discover the countries of gentiles 
or infidels, In whatever part of the world situated, 
which had hitherto been unknown to all Christians; 
“ with power to them, Hr anv^of them,” continued 
tljg patent, “ to set up our banners in toy town, 
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castle, island, or continent, ot the countries so to 
he discovered by them ; and such of the said 
Jiwns, eptles, or islands, so found out and sub¬ 
dued by them, to occupy and possess, as our vas¬ 
sals, governors, lieutenants, and deputies; the 
dominion, title, and jurisdiction thereof, and ot 
the terra Jirma or continent so found out, remain¬ 
ing to us.” Henry characteristically added a pro¬ 
vision to the effect, that out of the profits of their 
discoveries under this charter, the Cabots shot.Id, 
he obliged to pay to him, after each voyage, one- 
fifth part, either in merchandise or m money. 
He is, therefore, entitled to very little credit, for 
having promoted this expedition, in regard to 
which he merely interfered to secure to himself the 
liulgs share in the results, without having contri¬ 
bute!^ anything to the expense of the outfit. The 
Cabots-p-at least, the father and his second son, 
Sebastian, the most scientific and enterprising of 
the family, although at this time only in Ins nine¬ 
teenth year—sailed from Bristol in the beginning 
of May", 1497, in a ship of their own, called the 
Matthew; “with whom,” according to Bacon, 
“ ventured also three small ships of London mer¬ 
chants, fraught with some gross and slight, wares, 
fit for commerce with barbarous people,” On the 
24lli of June, they discovered what they supposed 
to he an island, hut. what, appears to lmve been fin 
coast of Labrador, in about latitude 5<>“. From tin- 
point they are said to have sailed northwards-- m 
the hope of finding a passage to India or China 
as far as latitude (37)>°. Then, from an entiy 
under date of 10th August, 1497, in the privy-purse 
expenses of Henry VIE, of a donation of 10/. “ io 
him that found the new isle," it is conjectured that 
the Cabots immediately returned to England. To 
the country they had discovered they gave the 
name of Brim a Vista (First View), which, how¬ 
ever, it soon' lost, having been since successively 
called Cortcrealis, from Caspar Cortcreal, a Por¬ 
tuguese, who fell in with the same coast in 1500; 
Fstotilaud, from'its having been supposed to be 
the country so denominated in the (probably fabu¬ 
lous) account of the voyage of the Zeni, about 
1350; New France, after Canada was taken pos¬ 
session of and settled by the French ; New Britain, 
by the English after their discoveries, in the early 
part of the seventeenth century, along the const- 
of Hull son’s Bay; and by the Portuguese Labra¬ 
dor, or Tierra di Labrador, said to be a corruption 
of Laborador (labour), from some traces of culti¬ 
vation which the part of the coast they first saw 
seemed to present. 

Sebastian Cabot appears to have made two more 
voyages in the two following years, in the second 
of which, taking a course declining towards the 
south, he reached the Gulf of Mexico.* Colum¬ 
bus also, on the 30th of May, 1498, sailed from 

• In the notice of Remarkable Occm ronces in the reign of Hourv 
VII., in Kennel’* Complete History, it is hh’uI, without any auH'o- 
nty being given, that, in the seventeenth year of the reign, Sebastian 
Cabot brought three Indians into England, who were clothed in 
beasts’ skins, and eat raw flesh. “ Two ol them,” it is added, " W ‘’ 1V 
seen two years after, dressed like Englishmen, nud not to be distin¬ 
guished from them.” 
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Smi Eucar de Barrameda, on his third voyage, in 
which lie discovered the island of Trinidiul mid the. 
country ad jacent to the mouths of the Orinoco—hi',', 
first view of the American continent, the northern 
coast of which, as vve have just seen, had been 
reached about a year before by the Cabots. And 
contemporaneously with these voyages towards the* 
west, by the Spanish and English navigators, those 
of Portugal were prosecuting the passage towards 
the east around the extremity of Africa, which had 
been laid open by Bartholomew Diaz. On the 8th 
of July, 1497, Vasco de Gama sailed from the 
Tagus on the first voyage by that route to India, 
the western coast of which, at Calicut, in Malabar, 
he reached on the 22nd of May, 1498. Gama re¬ 
lumed to Lisbon in September, 1499. Kindly, 
in the following year 1500, the coast of Bra/d was 
accidentally discovered, by the Portuguese admiral, 
Pedro Alvarez die Cabral, being driven upon it by 
a storm, while following the course of Gama to 
Calicut, at the head of a fleet of thirteen ships, 
carrying a force to effect a settlement, in Malabar— 
a circumstance, as has been remarked, which 
shows that. America, even if Columbus had never 
existed, could not possibly have long remained 
concealed after the Portuguese began to navigate 
llic southern part, of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Bacon states that, besides the patent to the 
Cabots, Henry, “again, in the sixteenth year of 
his reign (1500), and likewise in the eighteenth 
(1502), granted forth new commissions for the 
discovery and investing of unknown lands.” The 
commission of 1500 has not been preserved ; hut 
that of 1502 is in Rvmcr, and it refers to the 
former as having been granted to Hugh Elliot and 
Thomas Ashurst, merchants of Bristol; to John 
Gunsalus and I'Yancis Fernandas, natives of Por¬ 
tugal; and also to Richard Ward, John Thomas, 
and Jolpi Fernamlus. In the second license the 
three last names are left out. In other respects 
the license is nearly of the same tenor with that 
granted some years before to thfi Cabots, except 
that it forbids the adventurers vo concern them¬ 
selves with or offer to molest such heathen and 
infidel countries ns were already discovered and 
reduced to the obedience of the King of Portugal, 
or of any other prince the friend or ally of the 
king. This was all the respect that Henry chose 
to pay to the famous award of Po]fc Alexander IT. 
in 1493, by which, drawing a line from pole to 
pole through the middle of the Atlantic and the 
southern continent of the new world, he bestowed 
all the countries that should be discovered to the 
west of that boundary on the King of Spain, and 
all those to the east of it on the King of Portugal. 
None of these expeditions of discovery, however, 
patronised (if that term can be used) by Henry, 
were attended with any success—the natural con¬ 
sequence of the parsimony which made him refuse 
all pecuniary assistance to the adventurers, who 
were all apparently as ill able as projectors usually 
are to prosecute their ingenious schemes from their 
own resources. This very wary king was not to 
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he induced to spAid his money even in taking pos¬ 
session of a new country when it was discovered 
for him ; no attempt seems to have, been made to 
turn to account the discovery of North America by 
the Cabots ; <^id as for the other adventurers he, 
afterwards sent forth, none of them is recorded to 
have ever caught, a glimpse, of anything new in the 
shape of eithei continent or isle. 

The more easv intercourse opened with India, 
by the discovery of the passage round the Cape of 
Good Hope, produced almost immediately consi¬ 
derable changes in the. current of European com¬ 
merce. The Venetians, bringing home the spices 
and other productions of the East by land carnage, 
soon found themselves unable to compete with their 
rivals, the Portuguese, now enjoying the advantage 
of the much cheaper conveyance by sea; and Lisbon 
became what Venice had been—the great source of 
the supply of these commodities, and the resort of 
traders bom every part of Europe. The Lisbon 
merchants also carried the productions of India in 
so much larger quantities than had ever before 
been known to the great intermediate mart, of 
Antwerp, that the wealth and grandeur of the latter 
city also may be said to have commenced with this 
date. The reduction of price so prodigiously ex¬ 
tended the consumption *>f these commodities all 
over Europe, that they now formed one of the chief 
branches of the Antwerp trade. Guicciardini, 
writing in the early part of the sixteenth century, 
calculates that the value of the spices alone brought 
to Antwerp from Lisbon exceeded a million of 
crowns yearly. Tempted by the new trade, many 
German and other foreign merchants came to settle 
at Antwerp, and to contribute to its rising fortunes 
the aid of their resources and entcrpiiso. 

Marked elleets, also, were not long in beginning 
to Row from the discovery of America and the 
West Indies. Herrera relates that, a few yeau 
after the commencement of the sixteenth century, 
the gold brought 1. jme by the Spaniards from His¬ 
paniola amounted annually to about 400,000 pieces 
of eight, or above 100,000/. sterling. This, how¬ 
ever, was an influx of wealth which did not tend 
to invigorate the nation that received it, or to give 
life to its industry, like that gathered by the busy 
hand of commerce. But the import of the cotton, 
sugar, ginger, and other productions of her West, 
Indian possessions, also created a new branch of 
trade which Spain monopolised, and which gave 
employment t» a considerable quantity of shipping. 

In the benefit of all these new channels, along 
which the productions of distant parts of the earth 
were made to flow towards Europe, the English, 
though they had not yet embarked in the trade 
either to the east or to the west, could not fail indi¬ 
rectly to share. Accordingly, we find our histo¬ 
rians testifying to the decided augmentation of 
the, wealth of the country, and the more general 
diffusion of luxuries among all classes, in the 
course of the reign of Henry VII. Some ol them, 
indeed, ascribe the miprovement chiefly, or in 
great part, ,o the active cncoutagement given % 
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that king to commercial enferprile. “ This good 
prince,” says Hall, the chronicler, “"hy his high 
policy, marvellously enriched his realm and him¬ 
self, and left his subjects in high wealth and pros¬ 
perity, as is apparent by the great? abundance of 
gold and silver yearly brought into the realm, rn 
plate, money, and bullion, by merchants passing 
and repassiug, to whom the king, of his own goods, 
lent'money largely, without any gain or profit, to 
the intent that merchandise, being of all crafts the 
chief ar», anC to all men both most profitable and 
necessary, might be the more plcutifuller used, 
haunted, and employed in his realms and domi¬ 
nions.” The latter part of this statement (which 
is translated from Polydore Virgil) may warrant 
some, scepticism ; but it is possible that, seeing the 
taking of interest was forbidden hy the law, Henry 
may have sometimes advanced money, on good 
security, to assist in adventures of which he was 
merely to have his corresponding share in the 
profits. 

The increase of the foreign trade of the coun¬ 
try, and of the. wealth of the people and their 
command over the conveniences and luxuries of 
life, proceeded at an accelerated rate during the 
early part of the next reign. Of this there are 
various indications both in the notices of the chro¬ 
niclers and in the pages of the Statute-book. An 
act, fur instance, of 1512 (4 Henry VIII. c. (>), 
for regulating the sealing or stamping at the 
Custom-house, of cloths of gold and silver, of 
“ bawdekin,” velvet, damask, satin, sarcenet, 
‘‘ tartron,” camblet, and every other cloth of silk 
and gold brought fiorn beyond the sens, inci¬ 
dentally mentions that it was not unusual for 
3000 or 4000 pieces of these fabrics to be brought 
over in one ship. Most of the artificers of the 
more costly description of articles, and also many 
of the persons who traded in these mid other com¬ 
modities, appear still to have, been foreigners 
settled in England; and from tllb details that are 
given of a great insurrection of the native Lon¬ 
doners on May-day, 1517, against these strangers, 
wc have some curious particulars of the branches of 
industry then carri,"d on in the capital. The 
popular complaints against the foreigners were, 
according to Hall, “ that there were such num¬ 
bers of them employed as artificers that the Eng¬ 
lish merchants had little to do by reason the mer¬ 
chant-strangers bring in all sill^s, cloths of gold, 
wine, oil, iron, &c., that no man almtist buyeth of 
,hh Englishman; they also export so much wool, 
tin, mid lead, that English adventurers can have 
no living; that foreigners compass the citv round 
about, in Southwark, Westminster, Temple Bar, 
Ilolborn, St. Martin’s (Le Grand), St. John’s 
Street, Aldgatc, Tower Hill, and St. Catherine’s; 
and they forestall the market, so that no good thing 
for them comoth to the market; which are the 
causes that Englishmen want and starve, whilst 
foreigners live in abundance and pleasure.” The 
importation of various articles from abroad, that 
interfered with home produce and manufactures, 


was also loudly cried out against; the Dutchmen ii 
particular, it was asserted, brought over “ iron, 
timber, and leather, ready manufactured, am 
Viails, locks, baskets, cupboards, stools, tables, 
chests, girdles, saddles, and painted cloths.” This 
.proved a very serious tumult. Its chief instigate] 
■was one John Lincoln, styled a broker, hy whom ; 
Dr. Bell, a canon of the Spital, was prevailed upon 
in the first instance to read from the. pulpit at tin 
Spital, upon the Tuesday in Easter week, a bill oi 
written detail of the popular grievances, and ti 
follow up that text with a sermon, well adapted t< 
blow up the feelings it had kindled into a blaze. 
‘‘ (Velum cceli Domino,” he begun, “ terrain 
autem dedit filiis hominiun —“ the heavens ti 
the-Lord of heaven, hut the earth he hath given tn 
the children of men.” “ And then he showed,” 
says the chronicler, “ how this land was given 
to Englishmen ; and as birds defend their nests, m 
ought Englishmen to cherish and maintain them 
selves, and to hurt, and grieve aliens fur respect <4 
tlicii commonwealth.” It now began to he whis¬ 
pered about that, on the coming 1st. of Mav, there 
was to he a general massacre of the foreigners ; in 
terror of which, many of the latter left the ciU. 
On-this coming to the ears of the council, Wolsev 
sent for the lord mayor on May-eve, and oidercd 
him to take measures to preserve the peace; 
whereupon a meeting of the aldermen was held ; 
and, about half-past eight, each sent to his waul 
directing that no man after nine o'clock should stir 
out of his house, hut keep his doors shut, and Ins 
servants within, until nine o’clock in the morning. 
“ After this command was given in the evening.” 
proceeds the account, “ as Sir John Mundy, nldci- 
man, came from his ward, he found two young 
men in Cheap, playing at the bucklers, and a great 
many young men looking on them—for the com¬ 
mand seemed to he scarcely published. lie 
ordered them to leave off; and because one oi 
them asked ‘Why?’ he would have them sent to 
the Compter. ' But the prentices resisted the 
alderman, taking the young man from him, and 
cried, ‘Prentices! Prentices! Clubs! Clubs!’ 
Then out of every door came clubs and other 
weapons, so that the alderman was put to flight. 
Then more people came out of every quarter, and 
forth came serving-men, watermen, courtiers, and 
others'; so that 1 hy eleven o’clock there were in 
Cheap six or seven hundred ; and out of St. Paul’s 
churchyard came about three hundred.” Then, 
while the rioters continued to receive accessions 
from all quarters, they proceeded to the Compter 
and Newgate, broke open both prisons, and took 
out some persons that had been committed fm 
attacks on foreigners during the preceding few 
days. The mayor and shcrifTs, to no purpose, 
made proclamation in the king's name: the mob 
soon fell from breaking open the prisons to plun¬ 
dering private houses, especially those of foreigners, 
and seeking for the owners, none of whom however 
they found, to strike off their heads. But at last, 
towards three o’clock in the morning, they began to 
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return home, and then about three hundred of them 
were intercepted by the authorities, and sent to the 
Tower, Newgate, and the Compters. In the height 
of the disturbance matters hud looked so scrioig 
that Sir Roger Cholineley, the Lieutenant of the 
Tower, had thought it necessary to fire off several 
pieces of ordnance against the city, which, howl 
ever, did not do much damage. A few days after 
a number of the rioters were brought to trial, and, 
being found guilty, were condemned to be drawn, 
banged, and quartered; for execution whereof 
ten pairs of gallows were set up in (livers parts of 
the city, as at Aldgate, lllunchaplcton, Grass-street, 
Lcadenhall, before each of the Compters, at New¬ 
gate, St, Martin’s, at Aldersgate, and liisliopgate; 
and these gallows were, set upon wheels, to he 
removed from street to street, and from door to 
door, as the prisoners were to be executed ” But, 
m the end, only Lincoln suffered; lie was banged 
on the 7th of May at the standard m Chcupside. 
About a fortnight alter a general pardon was granted 
to the rest by the king, and the citizens were again 
received into favour; “though, as it is thought,” 
concludes the chronicler, “ not without paying n 
considerable sum of money to the cardinal (Wolsey) 
to stand their fnend ; for at that time lie was in 
such power that he did all with the king.” This 
day w as long remembered in London under the 
name of “ Evil May-day;” and it is recorded that 
the ancient Mayings and May games, with the 
triumphant setting up of the great shaft m Leadon- 
hall-street before the church of St. Andrew, were 
never afterwards so commonly used as had been 
customary before. 

In connexion with this affair we may mention 
an act of parliament, which was passed in 1525 
(Id and 15 Men. VIII. c. 2), for regulating the 
taking of apprentices by “strangers horn out 
of the,king’s obeisance using any maimer of handi¬ 
craft within the realm.” No such stranger, it was 
enacted, should in future, under a penalty of 10/. 
for each offence, take any apprentice who was not 
a native of the country, or should keep any more 
than two foreign journeymen at 'lie same time. 
By a subsequent clause, also, all aliens exercising 
any handicraft in London or the suburbs were 
placed each under the superintendence—or “ the 
search and reformation,” as it is expressed—-of the 
fellowship of his particular cAU't in tlm c^ty of 
London, to which was to be. associated for that 
purpose one alien householder of the same craft, to 
be chosen by the wardens of the company ; and 
every such foreign artificer, being a smith, joiner, 
or cooper, was to receive a proper mark from his 
craft, which he was to stamp upon every article he 
fabricated. This clause is curious as giving us a 
list of the places that were then considered to form 
the suburbs of London; which are enumerated 
as being, besides the town of Westminster, the 
parishes of St. Martin’s in the Field, of our Lady 
of the Strand, of St. Clement of Danes without 
Temple Bar, of St. Giles in the Field, and of St. 
Andrew’s in llolboru, the town and borough of 


Southwark, Shoreditch, Whitechapel parish, St. 
John’s-street, the parish of Olerkcuwoll, St. Bo- 
tolph's parish without Aldgate, Si. Catherine’s, 
and Bermondsey-street. : Most of these places, all 
of which are now included within the metropolis, 
were then sejmrated from the city by fields, gar¬ 
dens, or other open spares. 

Some indications of a disposition on the pait of 
the English to engage in the new branrhey of 
foreign trade, which had sprung out of the late 
nautical discoveries, begin about this time ti pre¬ 
sent themselves. According to Lonl Hubert, a 
proposition was even made, m 1527, by the Em¬ 
peror Charles V., to sell to King llcnrv a right, 
which he pretended to have as King of Spain, to 
the Molucca Islands, which, however, came to 
nothing. The same year, also, this author tells us, 
the English king “ sent out two fair ships to dis¬ 
cover new legions, then daily found out by the. 
l’uituguese and Spaniard;” hut in this attempt he 
met with no greater success than his father. It 
appeals, moreover, from a passage in Hakluyt’s 
Collection, that some merchants of Bristol had 
now for some years been in the habit of exporting 
cloth, soap, and other commodities to the Canary 
Islands, by means of the ships of San Liiear in 
Spain, and of rccciviui^hnek hv the same eonvc\- 
ance dyeing drugs, sugar, and kid-skins. But the. 
chief branch of the foreign commerce of the coun¬ 
try still continued to he the trade writh the Nether¬ 
lands, where, at the great emporium of Antwerp, 
the English merchants both found purchasers for 
their native produce and manufactures of all kinds, 
and were enabled to supply themselves in return 
with whatever quantities they required of the pro¬ 
ductions of all parts of the globe. Accordingly, 
the apprehended intcrruptii n of this trade on 
Henry’s declaration of war against the emperor, in 
1528, threatened to derange the whole system of 
the. national industry. “ Our merchants,” says 
Lord Herbert, “ (who used not the trade to the 
irtauy northern mid remote countries they now 
frequent), foreseeing the consequences of these 
wars, refused to lmy the cloths that were brought 
to Blackwell Hill], in London ; whereupon the 
clothiers, spinners, and earners, in many shires of 
England, began to mutiny.” To appease this 
clamour of the manufacturing population, Wolsey 
issued his commands to the merchants that they 
should take the cloths at a reasonable price from 
the poor mail’s hands, with a threat that, if they 
did not, the king himself should buy them and sell 
them to foreigners. This procedure may let us 
into the secret of the means by which, in the 
quarrel with the government of the Netherlands 
in the last reign, the merchants of London were 
induced, as related in a preceding page, during 
the three years that the. quarrel lasted, to continue 
their purchases in the home-maikct, notwith¬ 
standing the stoppage of the usual great vent 
of exportation. On that occasion the interests 
of peace were forced to give way to those of war; 
but it was different now. “ The sullen merchants,” 

5 o 2 
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Lord Herbert goes on to inform ns, little moved 
with the cardinal's menaces, said they had no 
reason to lmy commodities they knew not how to 
utter. Propositions work thrown out for the esta¬ 
blishment of a new continental mart at Calais or 
Abbeville; but the “sullen inercliaAs” would not 
understand any of these schemes. At. last, the 
council being advised with, told the king “ that 
thc^rcsultance of war in the Low Countries could 
he nothing but a grievance to bis subjects, a decay 
of trade, a diminution of his customs, and addition 
to the greatness of Francis, who would have the 
advantage of all that was undertaken in this kind 
on which it was resolved that the war should 
be suspended for the present. This result shows 
very strikingly how completely its foreign com¬ 
merce was now become part of the very life-blood 
of the nation ; and it should also seem to warrant 
the inference that the trade with Antwerp had con¬ 
siderably risen in importance within the last thirty 
years,—the consequence, doubtless, in great part, 
of the general commercial revolution that had been 
wrought by the discovery'of the new route to the 
East. 

The spirit, of mercantile adventure in England, 
however, was now turning likewise to other (pun¬ 
ters, though its excursions, out of its accustomed 
track were still somewhat timid or desultory. 
Among the notices collected by the industrious 
Hakluyt are the following:-—About 1530 Captain 
William Hawkins, of Ply mouth, made a trading 
voyage to Guinea for elephants’ teeth, ike., and 
thence proceeded to Brazil, where he also traded. 
Two years after he is noted to have made another 
smell voyage to Brazil. Trading voyages, both to 
Brazil and Guinea, he,came common soon after tills 
date. From about boll to 1534 divers tall ships 
of London, Southampton, and Bristol, carried cm 
an unusually ureut tiade to Sicily, Gandhi, and 
Ohio, and sometimes to Cvprih!, to Tripoli, and to 
Barutti in Syria. Their exports were woollen 
cloths, calf-skins, &c.; their imports silks, eamblcts, 
rhubarb, malmsey, nmseadel, and other wines, 
oils, cotton-wool, Turkey carpets, galls, and Indian 
spices. One of these voyages “up the Mediter¬ 
ranean usually occupied a whole year, and was 
accounted exceedingly difficult and dangerous. 
Sundry foreign vessels, such as Cnndiots, Ragusans, 
Sicilians, Genoese, Venetian galleasses, and Spa¬ 
nish and Portuguese ships, were ilfiso employed by 
the English merchants in this trade. 

An important act of parliament affecting com¬ 
mercial transactions was passed in 1546, the. last 
year of this reign (stat. 37 Hen. VIII. c. 9), which, 
although entitled “ An Act ugainst Usury,” in fact 
repealed all the old laws against lending and bor¬ 
rowing money on interest, and allowed interest to 
he taken at the rate of 10 per cent, per annum. 
The preamble recites that the former statutes 
against usury have “ been so obscure and dark in 
sentences, words, and terms, and upon (he same 
so many doubts, ambiguities, puid questions have 
risen and grown, and the same acts, statutes, and 
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laws been of so little force and effect, tlint by reason 
thereof little or no punishment hath ensued to the 
(Cffenders of the same, but rather hath encouraged 
-them to use the same.” It is most certain, indeed, 
-that no law could prevent the taking of interest, 
which did not put down the lending of money 
’rliogether. 

' A few notices that have been preserved relating 
to the shipping of the early part of the sixteenth 
century may here he introduced. The royal navy 
of England, properly so called, takes its rise from 
the reign of Henry VIII. At first Henry pos¬ 
sessed only one ship of war of his own, the Gieat 
Harry ; to which a second was added by the cap¬ 
ture from the Scottish captain, Andrew Barton, of 
his phi]) railed the Lion, in June, 1511,—an inci¬ 
dent which led, two years after, to the war between 
the. two kingdoms, the battle of Flodden, and the 
death Jf Janies IV.* The next year, 1512, llem \ 
built another ship at Woolwich, the Regent, weigh¬ 
ing 1000 tons, and described as the greatest slop 
that had yet been seen m England. From an 
indenture drawn up between the king and ins 
admiral, Sir Edward Howard, for the victualling 
of the fleet fitted out this year to aid in the win 
ngaipst France, it appears that the Regent was lc 
carry 700 soldiers, mariners, and gunners.t A 
ship apparently still larger than this, however, is 
described as having been sent to sea this same 
year bv the Scottish king in a licet which h • 
equipped for the assistance of France, hut which 
was, in a storm, scattered and destroyed on it - 
way to that country. This Scottish ship, the 
largest that had been limit in modern times, 
was 240 feet in length by 56 in breadth,- - 
dimensions, however, which, in the. latter direction 
especially, were materially diminished by the 
thickness of the planking, which, that it. might hr 
proof against shot, was not less than 10 feet,. Tins 
great Scottish ship carried 35 guns (all on the 
upper deck), besides 300 smaller pieces of artillery 
called etilverins, double-dogs, &c.; and her com - 
plement consisted, besides officers, of 300 seamen, 
120 gunners, and 1000 soldiers.} But Henry did 
not satisfy himself with merely building ships ; he 
laid the necessary foundations for the permanent 
maintenance of a naval force by the institution o! 
the first Navy Office, with commissioners, or prin¬ 
cipal officers of the navy, as they weie styled, tor 
the superintendence of that particular department 
of the public service. lie also established by 
royal charter, in the fourth year of his reign, the 
“ Corporation of the Trinity House of Deptford,” 
for examining, licensing, and regulating pilots, and 
for ordering and directing the erection of beacons 
and lighthouses, the placing of buoys, &c.; to 
which he afterwards added subordinate establish¬ 
ments of the same kind at Hull and Newcastle. 
The navy-yards and storehouses at Woolwich and 
Deptford also owe their origin to this king; who 

* See ante, p. 322. + Fujdcta,vol. xiii. 

} See note on Anderson's Hist, of Commerce, by Macpliersnn. 
vol. ii. p. 42, aiul the authorities them reierred to. 
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lias a very good right, therefore, to the. title of 
the creator of the English navy. Henry’s great 
ship, the Region, was blown up, with the 7<>0 
men on board of her, in a battle fought with 
the French licet oil' Brest, a few months afte • 
she put to sea ; on which he caused another, stil 
larger, to be built, which be called the ilenr^ 
Grace do Dieu. Several others were afterwards 
added, so that, at the. close of the. reign, the entire 
navy belonging to the crown amounted to about 
1‘.2,500 tons. Henry, also, about 1525, erected at. 
a great expense the first pier tit Dover ; and in 
1531 an act of parliament was passed (31 Hen. 
VIII. e. 8) “ for the amending and maintenance” 
of the havens and ports of Plymouth, Dartmouth, 
Tinmouth, Falmouth, and Fowcv. In the pre¬ 
amble it is asserted that these ports bad been, in 
time past, the principal and most commodious 
havens within the realm for the preservation of 
ships lesorling from all parts of the world, as well 
m peril of storms as otherwise ; but limit, whereas, 
formally, ships of 800 tons might easily enter them 
at low water, “and there lie in surety, what wind 
or tempest, soever did blow,” they were now in a 
mannei utterly decayed and destroyed by means 
of certain tin-woiks, called stream-works, which 
had so choked them up that a ship of 100 tons 
could “seantly enter at the half-ilood.” The net, 
however, did not provide for the “amending” of 
the harbours further than by prohibiting thc\vo r k- 
itig ol such sit cam-works, except under certain spe- 
etlied lcgulations, for the iuture. 

The latter part of this reign is marked by the 
commencement of a course of public improvements 
intimately connected with the internal trade of the 
country—the reparation of streets and highway!*. 
The fust act, in the Statute-Book on this important 
subject, is the 14 and 15 Hen. VIII. e. (i, passed 
in 152#!, authorising the proprietor of the manor 
of Hempstead, in the weald of Kent, to enclose an 
“ ohl common way or street, for carriages, and all 
other passages and business,” unsaying out another 
at the least as broad and as commodious in a differ¬ 
ent line; and also, “in consideration that many 
other common ways in the said wetfld of Kent he 
so deep and noyous by wearing and course of water 
and other occasions, that people cannot have their 
carriages or passages by horses, upon or by the 
same, hut to their great pains,peril, and jeo^ar^y,” 
permitting all other persons that might he so dis¬ 
posed, to lay out new and more commodious roads, 
by oversight and assent of two justices of peace of 
the county, and twelve other discreet men inhabit¬ 
ing within the hundred or the hundred adjoining. 
In 1534, by the 26 Hen. VIII. c. 7, this act was 
extended to the county of Sussex. About the same 
time began the paving of the streets of London, 
the first act for that purpose being the statute 
24 Hen. VIII. c. 11, passed in 1532-3, “for 
paving of the highway between the Strand Cross 
and Charing Cross,”—that is, the greater part of 
the line of way now known as the Strand, the 
Strand Cross having stood at the church of St. 


Clement Danes. But this road, indeed, was hardly 
as yet. accounted one (if the stieets of the metro¬ 
polis ; it was rather a country load leading to the 
village of Charing, with many houses, indeed, built 
on both sides^if it, hut yet, with the line of build¬ 
ing everywhere broken hv fields and gardens. 
This “ common highway” is described in the pre¬ 
amble of the act as “very noyous and foul, and in 
many places thereof very jeopardous" to all ptople 
passing and repaying, “ m well on horseback 
as on foot, both in winter and in sum. ncr, by night 
and by day the. occasion of which is allitined to 
lie that “ the landlords and owners of all the lands 
and tenements next adjoining, on both sides of the 
said common highway, be and have been lenuss 
and negligent, and also refuse and will mil make 
and support the said highway with paving e\cry 
of them after the portion of his ground adjoining 
to the same.” It appeals that the part of the 
Strand between the church of St. Clement Danes 
and Temple Bar was already paved ; and the act 
duetts that the owners of lands adjoining to the 
rest of the road shall each pave in the same man¬ 
ner the pari lying along ins lands or tenements 
as fur as to the middle; which it is dcclaied will 
he “ a gieat comfort,” not milv to all the king’s 
subjects thereabouts dwelling, hut also to all otlieis 
that way passing and re passing, especially to all 
persons coming and going between the city and the 
town of Westminster about the deeds of the laws 
there kept, in the term season. The following 
year another act (25 lien. VIII. e. 8) was passed 
for die repaving of Holbnrn. This street is de¬ 
scribed as being the common passage for all car¬ 
riages carried from west and noith-wesl parts of 
the lealm, and as having been, till of late, so well 
and substantially paved that people had good and 
sure passage through it ; lmt now, proceeds the 
complaint of the inhabitants to the king, recited -u 
the preamble of the act, “ for lack of renewing of 
the said paving By the landlords, which dwell not 
within the city, the way is so noyous and so full 
of sloughs and other incumbrances, that oftentimes 
many of your subjects riding through the said 
street and way he in jeopardy of hurt, and have 
almost perished.” The same enactment is there¬ 
upon made as in the statute for paving the Strand ; 
and a general powpr is given to the mayor and 
aldermen to see the pavements maintained upon 
the same principle in all the streets of the city and 
suburbs, and# also of the borough of Southwark. 
Yet a few years after this, in 1540, we find a new 
act (the 32 lien. VIII. c. 17) directing the re¬ 
pavement of part, of Holborn and various otliei 
streets, which are described as still “ very foul 
and full of pits and sloughs, very perilous and 
noyous, as well for all the king’s subjects through 
and by them repairing and passing, as well on 
horseback as on foot, ijs also with carriage.” I hose 
streets were.— I. The causeway or highway leading 
front Aldgate to Whitechapel Church : 2. The 
causeway from the Iridgc at Holborn Bars “ unto 
the end of High Holborn westwards as far as any 
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habitation or dwelling is on Loth the sides of the 
same street:” 3. Chancery-lane, “ frfiin the Lars 
besides the Rolls late made and set up by the Lord 
Privy Seal unto the saiu highway in Holborn 
4. Gray’s Inn lane, “ from Ilolbori^ Bars north¬ 
ward as far as any habitation is there 5. Shoo- 
lane: and (i. Fewter (now Fetter) lane: the two 
last being described as “ thoroughfares and pas¬ 
sages from Fleet-street into Ilolborn within the 
liberties of the city of London.” This appears to 
have been the first time that Ilolborn was paved 
to the west of the city bars; nor was the. street 
all built on both sides for any considerable way 
beyond that point till many years later. With 
regard to the. general state of the, roads in the 
country about this date we have little or no infor¬ 
mation ; but we may be certain that the condition 
of the best of them, as was the ease long after¬ 
wards, was wretched enough. It appears, however, 
from the diplomatic correspondence of the time, 
that, towards the end of the reign of Henry VIII., 
letters were conveyed by the government expresses 
from London to Edinburgh in about four days. 

Sebastian Cabot, the discoverer, with his father, 
of North America, on finding himself' neglected by 
Ilenry VII., bad entered the service of the Spanish 
government, in 1512, hut appears to have returned 
to his native country soon alter the death of King 
Ferdinand in 151(5. He is known to have been 
employed by Henry VIII., in 1517, in conjunction 
with a Sir Thomas Perle, to make another attempt 
in quest of a noith-west passage, in the course of 
which he is said to have again reached the latitude 
of (ill 0 , and to have entered Hudson’s Bay, and 
given English names to sundry places on its 
coasts. These discoveries, however, were, soon 
forgotten, like those which their author had made 
in the same regions twenty years before; and 
C'.ubot again offered his services to the government 
of Spain, by which lie was for some years em¬ 
ployed in various distinguished' capacities. He 
lemaincd abroad till the accession of Edward VI., 
and then, in 154S, once more made his appearance 
at the English court, where litgwas received with 
much welcome by th r c young king. In the be¬ 
ginning of the following year Edward bestowed 
upon him a pension of 250 marks (1061. 13s. 4 d.), 
which he enjoyed during the.rest of the reign: 
and he continued to be consulted in all affairs 
relating to navigation and trade. _ In 1553, on the 
suggestion of' Cabot, some merchants of London 
formed themselves into a company, of which he was 
cnosen the governor, for the prosecution of mari¬ 
time discovery, with a particular view to the 
anxiously desired passage by the northern seas to 
China and the other countries of the East. Three 
vessels were forthwith sent out, under the com¬ 
mand of Sir Hugh Willoughby, to whom Cabot 
gave a paper of remarkably judicious instructions, 
and King Edward letters addressed to. all kings 
and princes, requesting their friendship. One of 
the ships is stated to have been sheathed with thin 
ph.tes of lead, a contrivance which is ‘spoken of 
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as a new invention. Willoughby, after having 
reached the 72nd degree of north latitude, took 
refuge for the winter in a harbour in Russian 
Aapland, where he and the crews of two of Ins 
ships, seventy in number, were frozen to death ; 
put the third ship, commanded by Richard Chan¬ 
cellor, found its way into the White Sea, then 
entirely unknown to the English, though a correi i. 
description of it had been given to Alfred b\ 
Ohthcre nearly 700 ypars before.* Chancelloi 
landed near Archangel, from whence he travelled 
on sledges to Moscow, and there obtained from the 
Czar, John Basilowitz, letters for King Edward, 
and valuable trading privileges for his employers. 
This was the origin of the English Russia Com¬ 
pany, which was incorporated the next year by a 
charter: from Queen Mary, and soon became a vcr\ 
llounslgDg and important association. Its affair.' 
appear to have continued, at least for three or foui 
years, to be superintended by Cabot, its originator, 
of whom, however, the last thing recorded is, that 
in 1557 the half of his pension was given to another 
person, to whom, at tiic same time, all his maps 
and papers were delivered over, lie probably died 
within a year or two after this date. 

Cabot’s first voyage, in 1197, may possibly ban- 
given rise to another branch of trade, which was 
now carried on to some extent—the cod-fishery r>l 
Newfoundland. In 1517 there are said to havi 
been about fifty Spanish, French, and Portugal" ■ 
ships engaged in this fishery ; but the first attempt 
of tlie English to obtain u share of the trade was nut 
made till 1536. From an Act of Parliament 
passed in 1512 (the 33d Hen. VIII. c. 2), *: 
appears that fish were then commonly imported to 
England from Newfoundland, or Ncw-land, as it. is 
called in the Act, as well as from Iceland, Scotland, 
the Orkneys, Shetland, and Ireland, and also from 
the Flemings, the. Zealanders, the people, of Pi¬ 
cardy, and the Normans; from all of whom, how¬ 
ever, the act directs that no more fresh fish should 
be brought, sturg’eon, porpoise, and seal excepted, 
on the alleged ground of many disastrous conse¬ 
quences that followed to the towns by the sea-side 
in the counties of Kent and Sussex, and lo the 
whole commonwealth, from the fishermen of tli■■ 
said towns abandoning their proper craft, and, 
instead of filling their boats from their own nets, 
purchasing the Commodity from the fishermen ol 
the opposite coasts. The growing importance ol 
the Newfoundland fishery is attested by an Act 
passed in 1548 (the 2nd and 3rd Edw. VI. c. 6), 
by which it is enacted, that whereas for a few years 
past there had been levied by the officers of the 
Admiralty, from merchants and fishermen resort¬ 
ing to Iceland, Newfoundland, Ireland, and other 
places commodious for fishing, “ divers great 
exactions, as sums of money, doles or shares of fish, 
and other like things, to the great discouragement 
and hindrance of the same merchants and fisher¬ 
men, and no little damage to the whole common¬ 
weal,” all such exactions should henceforth cease. 

• See vol. i., p. 2 G 7 . 
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We are probably to reckon among the religious 
reforms of the reign of Edward VI., an act which 
was passed in* 1552 (5 and 6 Edvv. VI. r. 20), 
under the title of “ A Bill against Usury.” In this 
stat ute it is declared that the law of the late reitrii 
allowing the taking of interest, upon money lent t( 
the amount of ten per cent.., “ was not meant of- 
intended for maintenance or allowance of usury, as 
divers persons blinded with inordinate love of 
themselves have and yet do mistake the same, but 
rather was made and intended against all sorts and 
kinds ot usury as a thing unlawful; and vet, never¬ 
theless, the same was by the said net permitted 
lor the avoiding of a more ill and ineonvenienee 
that before that time was used and exercised.” 
“But, forasmuch,” it is added, “as usurv is by 
tin 1 word ot God utterly prohibited, as a vice, most 
odious and detestable, as in divers places of the 
Holy Scripture it is evident to he seen, which tiling 
by no godly teachings and persuasions can sink 
into the. hearts of divers greedy, uncharitable, and 
covetous persons of this realm, nor yet, liv any 
tcinblc threatening!) of God’s wrath and vengeance, 
that justly haugetli over this realm for the great 
and open usury therein daily used and practised, 
they will forsake such filthy gam and lucre, unless 
some temporal punishment be provided aim or¬ 
dained in that behalf;” it is enacted that the late 
statute be “ utterly abrogate, void, and repealed,” 
and that whoever shall henceforth lend any sum of 
money “ for any manner of usury, incieuse, lucre, 
gam, or interest, to he had, received, or hoped for,” 
over and above, the sum so lent, shall forfeit the 
money, and shall besides sutler imprisonment, and 
make fine unit ransom, at the king’s will and pica- 
Miie. The subsequent lustorv of this act is very 
instinctive. Like all attempts to force hack or turn 
aside by statute the natural and ordinary course of 
human transactions, it wholly failed ift accomplish¬ 
ing its object; and, like all laws that so aim at 
effecting what is impracticable, it only added to the 
evil it was designed to cure. Accordingly, after 
nearly twenty years’ trial of how it worked, wc find 
the legislature, in 1571, declaring, in a new act 
(the 13th Eli/., c. 8), that “it lueth not done so 
much good as it was hoped it should, bid rather 
the vice of usun/ hath much more e.nnefliiii/ti/ 
abounded.” The new statute, therefore, repeals 
the said act of Edward VI., ami revives the act of 
Henry VIII., allowing interest at ten per cent. 
And such continued to he the. law throughout the 
remainder of the present period. Yet, strangely and 
absurdly enough, this act of 1571 is also entitled 
“ An Act against Usury,” touching the iniquity of 
winch it actually sermonises in the usual phrase¬ 
ology at the very moment of permitting and legal¬ 
ising it. The tenor of the principal enacting clause 
is as follows:—“ And forasmuch as (til usury, 
being forbidden by the law of God, is sin, and 
detestable,” be it enacted that all exaction of 
usury or interest, above the rate of ten per cent., 
shall he punished by the forfeiture of the whole 
sum so exacted. It would require dexterous 


casuistry to demonstrate that if to take interest at 
eleven per cent, was n detestable sin, to take, in¬ 
terest at ten per cent, wiw allowable. If thcie was 
to be a law against usury ai. all, however, the penalty 
here denounced against the said detestable sin was 
certainly not i^f objectionable severity, even w it 1 1 the 
taddition made by u subsequent clause, thai-t,. fend • 
ers against tlx act might he (hither punished and 
corrected in the spiritual court. But that ^pro¬ 
vision, in fact, merely went t ' restimn the spiritual 
court from proceeding against, usury when .f did 
not exceed ten percent., and was really therefore 
protective, and not penal, in its nature. 

The most important measure that was taken in 
relation to the foreign trade of the country by the 
government of Edward V1. was the abolition of 
the pnvileges of the Stcclvard Company. We have, 
in the two pieecding Books given an account of 
the me and nature of this famous association of 
the German or Hanseatic merchants resident in 
England, and have binuglit down their history to 
the. treaty of Edward IV. with the Hanse Towns, 
ill 1475.* Since that late various causes, and 
especially the new dncction given to European 
commerce by the discovery of the route by .-.ca to 
India, had very greatly reduced the. eminence of 
that once powerful cont^derary. Antwerp had now 
far distanced Lubeek, and llainburgh, and Dant/ie, 
in the race of commercial activity and prospci ity ; 
other trading associations had arisen in various 
countries, to share what was once almost the mono¬ 
poly of the Hanseatic League; and as order and 
good government had become everywhere better 
established, even individual meicbanls, in many 
cases, carried on their operations as successfully ns 
any company. In England, however, the House 
merchants of the. Steelyard,- fioni the piivilcgcs 
which they enjoyed under their ancient charters 
and more recent treaties, continued almost to mono¬ 
polise certain brai dies of trade in which they 
were exempted^ from duties payable by other 
trailers, and from their superior combination and 
capital were even sometimes enabled to engage in 
other branches with such advantages us nearly 
precluded all confpetition. Thus, ot» the stoppage, 
of the direct trade with the'-Netherlands, in 1 
it, is recorded that great quantities of Flemish ma¬ 
nufactures were still imported into England by the 
merchants of the'Steelyard from their ow n Hanse 
towns; and that this activity of the foreigners, m 
a trade from which they were themselves excluded, 
so enraged flic native merchants that they incited 
the London journeymen and apprentices to i'se 
in a tumult, in which they attacked and rilled the 
warehouses of the obnoxious Germans. In 1505, 
when Ileniv VII. granted the charter of ineorpo 

ration to the Company of Merchant-Adventurers ot 
England, whose proper business was described to 
be to trade in woollen-cloth of all kinds to the 
Netherlands, the rnclehants <>l the Steelyard, or 
Easterlings, as they were called, were expressly 
prohibited from interfering with that branch ot 
* So.' iiutr, p. 17‘-*. mill vol. i a s-' -i 
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commerce ; ami the aldermen or governors of the 
association were obliged to enter into a recog¬ 
nisance of two thousand marks that none of the 
members should carry imy English cloth to the 
place of residence of the English Merchant- 
Adventurers in the Low Countries. Disputes 
between the two rival interests, however, conti¬ 
nued to arise, from time to time; mid, at last, in 
1520, we find King Henry appointing com¬ 
missioners to treat at Bruges with others to be 
appointed bv the 11 aii.se Towns, concerning the 
several privileges at any time granted to the 
Hanseatic League by the king or his predecessors; 
for the removal of the abuses, unjust usages, ex¬ 
tensions, enlargements, restrictions, and other mis- 
interpielutions of their rights with which the Ilan- 
i-cal ic merchants in England might be chargeable* 
and for the conclusion of a new treaty of commerce 
between England and the said Hanseatic League. 
Wliat was the issue of this congress does not 
appear. Meanwhile the Merchant-Adventurers, us 
they grew in wealth and power, became less dis¬ 
posed than ever to tolerate, with patience cither the 
jncgular encroachments of the, foreign company, 
or even the existence of its invidious privileges 
within their legal limits. The first movement for 
the suppression of the Steelyard Company appears 
to have been made by ah application of the Mer¬ 
chant-Adventurers to the government about the 
close of the year 1551. An answer to tins inlor- 
ination having been given in by the aldermen and 
nietehiuits of the Steelyard, both statements were 
put into the hands of the solicitor-general and the 
recorder of London—upon whose report the cofln- 
eil, on the 23rd of February, 1552, resolved that the 
Steelyard merchants had forfeited their liberties, 
and should for the future he held to stand in re¬ 
gard to the duties upon their exports and imports 
upon the same footing with any other strangers. 
Tiff alleged grounds of this decree, as we gather 
them partly from King Edward’s Journal, partly 
from other accounts, appear to have been, that 
the charters of incorporation of the Steelyard Com¬ 
pany were contrary to the laws of the realm ; 
that, no partl-mlar persons or towns being men¬ 
tioned in their grautsofrprivileges, it was uncertain 
to w hal persons or towns the said privileges ex¬ 
tended, by reason of which uncertainty the com¬ 
pany admitted to their immunities whomsoever 
they pleased, to the great prejudice of the king’s 
customs and to the common hurt, of the realm; 
that, they had been in the habit of colouring the 
go^ul of other foreigners, that is, of getting such 
goods passed through the Custom-house as their 
own ; that the condition had been broken on 
which their privileges when formerly forfeited had 
been restored by Edward IV., namely, that Eng¬ 
lish subjects should enjoy the like privileges in 
Prussia and other Hanseatic parts; that, whereas 
for a hundred years after the "first pretended con¬ 
cession of their privileges, they used to transport 
no merchandise out of the realm, but only to their 
own countries, nor impoit any Put irom their own 


countries, they now not only conveyed English 
merchandise into the Netherlands, but also im¬ 
ported into England the merchandise of all foreign 
countries; and, lastly—-which was no doubt a chief 
fkason, though one lather stronger, it must, he c.m- 
Cssed, in policy than in law—that, from small 
beginnings, they had so increased their trade, that 
i'. now constituted almost the entire trade earned 
oil by foreigners in the kingdom ;—they began, 
according to the statement in the king’s Journal, 
by shipping not more than 8 pieces of cloth; 
then they sent out lhO; then 1000 ; then 0000; 
till now there was exported in their name no less 
a quantity than 44,000 pieces, while no more than 
1100 pieces were exported hv all other foreigners 
together. Not much dependence, however, can 
he placed upon the correctness of these numbers. 
Other** charges made against them, also, ac¬ 
cording^!) sonic accounts, though not. mentioned by 
the king, were, that having fur the last forty-live 
years had the sole control of the commerce of the 
kingdom, they lmd reduced the price of English 
wool so low as to l.v. Gil. per stone ; and that, they 
had likewise greatly depressed the home corn- 
market by the. quantities of foreign grain they had 
imported. In addition to tin* native mercantile 
interest, therefore, they had arrayed against them 
the whole strength of the agricultural interest, 
including both the corn-grower and the wool- 
grower. The principal commodities which thev 
were wont to import, besides gram, aie staled !o 
have been cordage and other naval stores, tlax and 
hemp, linen cloth, wax, and steel.'* 

The immediate effect of the abolition of the 
privileges of the Steely aid merchants is said to 
have been, that the English Mcrehant-Adveiituicn, 
the same year shipped oil’ for Flanders no less a 
quantity than 40,000 pieces of cloth. The. alio 
lition of llie.ir privileges, however, did not extin¬ 
guish the community of the Ilanse merchants m 
England. In 1554, after Queen Mary’s marriage 
had established a. more intimate connexion with 
the empire, their privileges were restored, on the 
request of the ambassadors of the llansc towns. 
Tt. is affirmed, however, though the fact is not quite 
certain, that, after a year or two, they were again 
withdrawn. The Steelyard Company, at all events, 
seems never to have completely recovered from its 
sudden snscttlement, us just related ; and, though 
it. continued to subsist as a trading association 
throughout the greater part of the present period, 
its circumstances were those of a struggling and 
gradually declining body, till at last Elizabeth, in 
the year 1597, took advantage of a mandate issued 
by the Emperor Rudolph, ’for shutting up all the 
factories of the English Merchant-Adventurers m 
Germany, to direct the lord-mayor and sheriffs of 
London to shut up the house occupied by the mer¬ 
chants of the Steelyard, which put au end to the 

• See Strype's Keclas. Mem. iii. 77, &c., where are printed the 
entries lespectini? the affair of the Steelyard Company, fmm the 
Council Booh.—Burnet, Hist. Kef. under 1552.—Kiuif lidw.nd’s 
Journal.—Wheeler's Treatise of Commerce, 1601. —Anderson's Hist, 
ol Cummeice, li. 10'J, c. 
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existence of the company. In this proceeding, 
although the queen made a show of acting on the 
principle of retaliation, and went through the form 
of demanding a revocation of the imperial decree 
before she took the final step in the business, slq' 
was very well pleased that her application waj 
rejected, and that she was thus afforded a fair- 
pretext on which to ged rid of an association, tin]* 
services of which, however useful they might have 
been in earlier times, the country no longer stood 
in need of. The company of late, indeed, had been 
only ail annoyance and a source of strife: to tin¬ 
iest the Manse merchants, on the one hand, con¬ 
tinued to clamour importunately for the renewal 
of their ancient privileges, while the lncrehant- 
udventurers, oil the other, were as incessantly ex¬ 
claiming against the unfairness of anv association 
of foreign tinders being suffered to reside in the 
kingdom, and to interfeie with its cominer, c at all. 
The time was certainly now come m which native 
capital and entcrpiisc were quite vigorous enough 
to dispense with any foreign aid. 

The trade that had been opened with Russia in 
1553 was vigoinusly prosecuted in the icign of 
Mary, front which soveieign the. Russia Company, 
as already noticed, obtained its charter of incorpo¬ 
ration in 1554. Ry this charter Sebastian C-diot 
was appointed, during his life, the first governor of 
the eompanv, which was authorised, to the exclu¬ 
sion of all other English subjects, to trade not only 
to all parts of the dominions of the. Russian emperor, 
but to all other regions not already known to English 
merchants. The following year two more ships 
were sent out, which sailed up the Dwina as far as 
Vologda, from which port Chancclor, who was in 
command, proceeded again to Moscow, and there 
arranged a commercial treaty with the C./.ar, in 
which all the usual privileges were accorded to the 
English traders. In 155(1 the company again sent 
out (\v» ships, which returned the same year, bring¬ 
ing along with them the two that had been frozen 
up in Lapland in 1553, in one of which was Sir 
Hugh Willoughby's body. They also brought an 
ambassador to the King and Queen of England 
from the Czar; but the vessel in which he sailed 
being shipwrecked on tin-coast of Scotland, lie lost 
nearly the whole of the valuable presents for their 
majesties of which he was the hearer. The next 
year four vessels were dispatched, one of which 
carried hack the ambassador, niftl along vvitl^liim 
Mr. Anthony Jcnkinson, as agent for the company, 
the interests of which were afterwards greatly pio- 
lnoted by his exertions. After reaching Russia, Jcn- 
kinsonsetouton a voyage down the Volga to Ast racing 
from whence he crossed the Caspian Sea to Persia, 
and made his way to the. city of Bokhara, or Bogliar, 
as he calls it, which he found to he the resoit of 
merchants not only from Russia, Persia, and India, 
hut from Cathay or China, from which last country 
the journey occupied nine months. Jenkinson, 
whose object wus to establish a trade between the 
company’s Russian factories ami Persia, returned 
from this journey in 1500, and, coming home to 
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Engl.mil tin- same year, published the first map of 
Russia that had ever been made.* lie is said to 
have made no fewer Until six subsequent voyages to 
Bokhara by the same route; vet the pio.speet of 
the trade which he thus opened to the company, 
Anderson remarks, “was dropped some few years 
idter, and remained as if it had never been thought 
of, until the reign of King (h ome 11 in 1111, w lien 
it was revived by an act ol patliimient enabling 
the Russian company to tiade into Peisia; \ pon 
winch considerable quaiithie of raw silk were 
brought home bv the very same way .Unit Jcnkin- 
son took ftont Persia to Russia, and Iroin thence 
to England.” “Yet,” adds the lustoiian, “ the 
continual troubles and ravages in Persia have since 
suspended the good effects of this law.” In 15(i(> 
the Russia company obtained from the Snphi of 
Persia iiiimunitv limn tolls and customs foi their 
merchandise m that kingdom, anil full piotcetion 
tm their goods ami prisons. The same year also 
their chattel was latilied by an act of parliament, 
which is said tu have been the first English statute 
which established an exclusive meieantile corpo¬ 
ration. -f In 1571 Jcnkltisuli went out to Russia 
with the appointment ol ambassador from Queen 
Elizabeth to the Czar, and succeeded both in ob¬ 
taining the restoration of the company's privileges, 
which the Czar Had suspended, and m reinstating 
its affairs, winch, from losses and mismanagement, 
had fallen into great disordei. 

The event in the icign of Alary which most 
affected the foreign commerce of the country was 
the loss ol Calais in 1558. Tins continental town, 
which England had held for two hundred and 
eleven years, however useless,or worse than useless 
a possession it might be, politically considered, 
was, as Anderson icniarks, “extremely well situ¬ 
ated for a staple pint, to disperse, in more early 
times, the wool, lead, and tin, and lit later times 
the woollen manufactures of England, into the 
inland countries of ibe Netherlands, Prance, and 
Germany.” Tl> - staple for the, above-mentioned 
articles of native produce was now transfei red to 
Bruges, and helped somewhat to check the decline 
of that famous emporium, whose ancient grandeur 
bail been tor some lime fast becoming pale under 
the oveishadowing ascendancy of Antwerp. 

We may consider as an indication of the grow¬ 
ing internal trade pf the country in this reign tin- 
passing of the first general statute for the repair 
of the highways (the ” and 3 Phil, and Mary, <:. 8). 
This act directs that two surveyors of the highways 
shall be-animally elected in every parish, as is still 
done, and that the parishioners shall attend four 
(lays in every year for their repair with wains or 
carts, oxen, horses, or other cattle, and all other 
necessaries, and also able men with the same, ac¬ 
cording to the quantity of land occupied hv each ; 
householders, cottagers, and others, not having 

• See Voyage in I’nrcli.is and*IInKlnyt. 

] Of this art the tit It* only is jnmtril .imoii# tin* Statutes of tin* 
Realm : —" An Act lot the i' n>ui.uionol Meieluut Ativentureu Im 
the Di-seovei) t,l Ti.»»\m.’' 
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land, if they 1>c not hired labourers, by themselves 
or sufficient substitutes giving their personal work 
or travail. Upon this stipule were founded all the 
highway acts that went sphseipioiitlv passed before 
the introduction of tolls or turnpikes m the reign 
of Charles II. Of these there xvyre si\ in all 
passed in the reign of Marv, and about nineteen 
ill that of Elizabeth. 

In the course of the Iona' reign of Elizabeth the 
coufiiuToe and navigation of England niav he said 
to have risen through the whole of the space that 
in the hie of. a human being would he described 
as iniei veiling between the close of infanev and 
eimimenrmg manhood. It was the aae of the 
viamoiis boyhood and adolescence of the national 
imhisin, when, although its ultimate conquests 
were still afar oil, the path that led to them wills 
fanly and m pood earnest entered upon, and even 
step was one of progress and Imouuit with hope. 
In the busier scene, however, that now opens upon 
us, the eiowd ot recorded facts is loo ureal to lie 
marshalled within our limited space, and, passing 
uvei mans thinas that would pioperlv enter into a 
complele elnoooloeieal deduction of our emninerce 
from I lie point al which we are now arrived, we 
must coniine omsclves to a selection of a few of 
the most indicative particulars. 

An act was passed l.y Elizabeth's first parlia¬ 
ment (tin'slat. 1 Eli/, c. l.'i) which is remarkable 
for a liberality of \ lew going far beyond the notions 
lliatweic dim;' In hv our coinmeieial letrislatam 
in much later tunes. The preamble is a confes¬ 
sion of tin 1 loss and inconvenience that bad alrcauv 
avenged the interference of the legislature with .‘.he 
natural freedom of commerce hv the introduction 
of the principle of what have been called the ua\ t- 
gafum laws.* Since the making offline statutes 
prohibiting the export or import of merchandise 
by English suhjeels in any but. English ships, 
“ i,-tlier foicign princes,” says this recital, “ finding 
themselves aggrieved with the said several nets, as 
thinking that the same were made to the hurt and 
prejudice of their country and uavv, have made 
like penal laws against such as should ship out of 
their countries in any other vessels than of their 
several countries and dnniinions ; by reason whereof 
there hath not only grown great displeasure between 
the foreign princes and the kings of this realm, hat 
also the merchants have been sore grieved and en¬ 
damaged.” The damage sustained hv the merchants 
of course consisted in the monopoly freights lliev 
were obliged to pay for the. carriage of their goods, 
the effect of which was to diminish trade hv dimi¬ 
nishing consumption, and a share in the pressure 
of which was borne hv every consumer m the 
kingdom. The law was now so far relaxed that 
merchandise was allowed to he exported and im¬ 
ported in foreign bottoms upon the* payment of 
aliens’ customs; and the two great companies of 
the Merc hunt-Ad venturers and the Merchants of 
the Staple, were farther empowered, twme in the 
year, to export goods from the river Thames in 

* Si e .inti 1 , |. 7*. 


foreign vessels, on payment only'of the ordinary 
duties. 

Many particulars respecting thy* foreign com¬ 
merce of England at the commencement, ot the 
•'eign of Elizabeth have, been (Reserved hv Eiulo- 
jico Guiecmidim (nephew of the great lustoiian 
'if Italy) in his Description of the Netherlands, 
v-hich was written about this time. The Dutch, 
he tells us, were wont to import annually to Hinges 
upwards of 1200 sacks of English wool, wmlli 
250,000 crowns. And. “it, is marvellous,” he 
adds, “to think of the vast quantity of dutperv 
imported In the English into the Netherlands, 
being undoubtedly, one year with another, above 
200,000 pieces of all kinds, which, at, the most 
moderate rate of 25 crowns pci piece, is 5,000,00(1 
of ciowns, or 10,000,000 ol Dutch guildeix (above 
1,()()(X'i'OO/. sterling); so that tlc-se and otlief 
inerchiiubsr brought, to us by the English, and 
carried from us to them, may make the animal 
amount to be more than 12,000,000 of downs, Of 
2 1,000,000 of gurldeis (about 2,4110,000/. stei blie , 
to the great benefit nt both countries, lieitlici of 
which could possibly, or not w it lioilt the gieate-! 
damage, dispense with tins, their vast mutual 
commerce : of winch the merchants oil both *-ide- 
are so sensible, that they haw* fallen into _a way ol 
insuring iheir merchandise horn losse; at sea by 
joml eontribu!ion ”* Tlnac last words aie said in 
Ik* the earliest notice of maiiue insurance, w Inch 
they would seem to impl\ was fust adopted ill the 
trade between the Nelbeilaiids and England. The 
magi,Unde of that fade, as here described, gietrtlt 
surpasses any coujcctmal estimaU* ol ils exienl 
winch could reasonably have been linzaidcd liom 
the common notions entetlamed of the general stall 
ot' connneiee at this date. In luet, if we lake inlo 
account the difference in the value of money, then* 
is probably no single country, not even the. Emtcd 
States of America, with which England in the pre¬ 
sent day carries on a huger eommeree than six 
appears, from tins statement, to have done with the 
Netherlands nearly three hundred years ago. 

Of all the great commercial towns of the Nether¬ 
lands, Antwerp, as we have already stated, was at 
tins time the most eminent. Exclusive ol the 
French, who, next, to the native merchants, were 
the most numerous class of resident traders, it 
contained, according to Guicciardini, above a 
thmumnl foreigners engaged ill commerce, con¬ 
sisting of Spaniard!*, Portuguese, Italians, Ger¬ 
mans, Danes and" other Easterlings, and Eng¬ 
lish. His account of the commerce carried on by 
Antwerp with the .British Islands is as follows : — 
“ To England Antwerp sends jewels and pre¬ 
cious stones, silver bullion, quicksilver, wrought 
silks, cloth of gold and silver, gold and silver 
thread, eamblets, grograms, spices, drugs, sugar, 
cotton, cummin, galls, linens fine and coarse, serges, 
demi-os,<ades, tapestry, madder, hops m gical 
quantities, glass, salt-fish, metallic and other mer¬ 
ceries of till sorts to a great value, arms of all 
* Translation in Murpher,son’s Anderson, ii. 127- 
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kinds, ammunition for war, and household furn■ - 
turc. From Finland Antwerp rffriu's vast quan¬ 
tities of tine and coarse drapciics, fringes and other 
things of that kind to a great value, the finest wool, 
excellent saffron m Small quantities, a gieat ipiantit ■■ 
of lead and tin, sheep and rahbit skins without 
number, and various othei sorts of line pcllrv font 
leatliei, beer, elieese, and othei sorts of provision!' 
m great quantities- also jVIahnesev wines, wbieil 
the English import fiom Canilia. To Seolland 
Antwerp sends but little, as that countiy is chiefly 
supplied from Kurland and Franee : Antwerp, 
however, sends hitliei some spicery, sugars, madder, 
\\ rought silks, camlilets, serges, linen, and mercery ; 
and Scotland sends to Antwerp vast, (piantities of 
peltrv of liianv kinds, leatliei, wool, mdillereiit 
cloth, and line iarge peails, lliough not of ipi.te so 
gaud a water as the Oriental ones. To ''.eland 
Ante erp sends much the same eomumd.'ies and 
quantities as to Scotland ; and Antwerp lakes hum 
1 1 eland sk ms and leal her ul di\ ers sorts, some low- 
pi ic.ed cloths, and other gioss things of 1 1 It V value.” 
Tins minute, complete, and authentic account of 
the duel branch ol our national commerce must he 
rcgaxled as one of the most curious and instructive 
reeonls of the present period. 

From othei parts of (iuieeiardini’s drsoi 1 ilion 
olAulwerp, a few additional particulars may lie 
cleaned ol inteiest in the history ol Fughsli com- 
ineiee. The English Jlomse or Exchange was 
tlie {ilaec wheie the nierehants of the several 
nations that weio congregated in this great, mart 
used to meet for an hour every morning and 
(veiling, to 1 hi v and sell all kinds ol meichan- 
dise, with the assistance of their interpielers and 
hiokcrs. Tlie Fughsli cloths, stall-, and wool 
l*i nil*’lit to Antwcip v.eie Spoiled I hence to 
Venue, Naples, Milan, Florence, Genoa, and 
ot her pints of 1 1 uly ; Fughsli cloths^ wise sent to 
(iciliifiiiy “ as a tare and curious thing, and of 
high price.” Large quantities of the same mer¬ 
chandise also went, to Denmaik, Noiwav, Sweden, 
F.astlaud, Livonia, and Poland ;* sun," to Fiance; 
and a small portion also to Spam. To the last- 
mentioned country, indeed, is stated to have been 
sent. cver\thing piodueed b\ human indiisliv and 
labour; “to which,” says Guicciardini, “the 
meaner people of Spain have an utter aversion.” 
A considerable quantity of Fmdish wool, however, 
probably still continued to he exported direct* from 
England to Spam, and was there worked up into 
liner fabrics tluin the looms of this country could 
yet produce. 

A memorable branch of English commerce is 
believed to have begun in the year 1 ofi'i- —the 
detestable African slave-tiade. It is related that 
Air. John Hawkins—the same who under the 
name of Sir John Hawkins was afterwards so dis¬ 
tinguished as a naval commander—having learned 
that negroes brought a very good price iy. Hispa¬ 
niola, assisted by the subscriptions of sundry gentle¬ 
men, now fitted out three ships, of winch the 
hugest was 120 tons, the smallest only JO, and, 


proceeding to the roast of Guinea, there made up 
his nil go with human brines, and sailed with 
them to Hispaniola, wheie tie -old Ids Africans 
and his English goods, and, loading his ships 
with hides, sugar, ginger, and many pearls, re- 
tu i uol bonny the next rear, having made a very 
piospernus adventure. Other two voya.. -x of the 
same kind are lrcoided to have been made by 
Hawkins who, in commemoration of his prtonl.y 
overall his emmtiv men in this line of coin pi ise, 
received as an addition to In- amis “ a demi-moor 
piopcr, hound with a cold hut we do not hear 
much more of the African slavc-tindc as earned on 
hv tlie Fughsli, till idlei the close of the pirxrul, 
pci aid. 

It w as in the year 1500 that the building of the 
Royal Exchange, m the citv ol London, was begun 
by the famous Sir Thomas Gieslu.m, styled the 
queen’s mcidi,nit,accuiding to Ainleison,“ because 
he had the management ol all her nenittaiiecx, anil 
her other money < oneemx with loicigtt states, and 
with her aimies beyond sea.” In fme this the 
nierehants of London used to meet m Lombaid- 
strecl in the open air. So Thomas was the son of 
Sir Richaid Gieshinu, nl.-o an eminent London 
merchant, who is said to have been the oiigni.il 
author ol the ptojeet of budduic an exchange ol 
covered walk lol 'lie mete lion Is ot ins natav e capital, 
similar to wliat he, had seen m Antwerp and other 
foreign cities, hut who died helote lie could cany 
Ins design into execution. His sou lei'eived a uni¬ 
versity education, having studied at Gams (oi, as 
it win then called, Gonvdlc) College, < amlii iilge, 
hi'i was lioin the first intended by Ins billin fa a 
eoiuiiK'irial hie, mid aeeoiihugly heeame a memlier 
ol the Meieets’ Gompanv, the Killin' to which Sir 
Richard himself, and ak-o lus laolliei Sir John 
Gresham, belonged. Sir Thomas was employed, 
as bis lather bad been, in negotiating foreign loans, 
and mumming othei money transactions, by Kdw ml 
VI., and eiqo\oil tlie, distinguished lavom both of 
that king and of lus siicce-soi s, (jueeu Mary ami 
Queen Elizabeth, from the latter of whom lie ic- 
emed lus knighthood ill lofVJ. Ten years alter, 
hv Ins advice, lljc e\]ieilmeiil was lust, tiled of 
raising a loan for the crown at home, instead of 
resorting, as had always Inthertn been done, to 
foreign capitalists ; and from that time, the new 
plan continued usually to be followed, to the great 
advantage both of the. eiovvn and of the public. 
Sir Thomas proposed to the had mayor and citi¬ 
zens iif Liaidnn to erect a commodious building 
for the merchants to meet in at his own charge, 
provided they would find him a site; and, Ills o.ier 
being at once accepted, a piece ol gimuui, tin n 
covered with three streets, called Ncvv-aUcy, Swan- 
alley, and St. Chrixtophei Valley, was purchased 
for d.V’,2/. The hottsi s, it is related, about eighty 
in number, la mg ei led by a Ik liman, and sold to 
persons vv ho ugi eed Jo fake them down and euliy 
away the materials", Inouglit the slim of 4it-/. ; 
after which the ground wax levelk d at tlie < barge 
of the citv, and jw.session ol it given by the loid 
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mayor and aldermen to Gresham, who laid the 
first, stone of the new buildipg on the 1th of June, 
1500 ; and by November of the following year the 
edifice, which was of ljrick, was covered with a 
roof of slate. It was at first called the Bourne or 
Burse ; but in 1570, soon after it wq-s finished, as 
Holinshed tells us, “ the three-and-twentieth Of 
January, the queen’s majesty, accompanied with 
her nobility, came from her house at the Strand, 
called Somerset Place, and entered the city of 
London by Temple Bar, Fleet-street, Cheapo, and 
so by the north side of the Burse, to Sir Thomas 
Gresham’s in Bishopsgate-streot, where she dined : 
after dinner her grace returned through Cornliill, 
entered the Burse on the south side, and after her 
highness had viewed every part thereof above¬ 
ground, especially the Pawn, which was richly 
furnished with all sorts of the finest wares in the 
city, she caused the same Buise, by an herald and 
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a trumpet, to be proclaimed the Royal Exchange, 
so to be called from thenceforth, and not other¬ 
wise.” Gresham, by his will, devised the Exchange 
which he had thus erected in equal shares to the 

( corporation of London and to the Mercers’ Company, 
tnd so the property continues to he held to the present 
lav. The original building, a quadrangular arcade 
Surrounding an open court, with galleries above 
containing shops, &c., perished in the great fire of 
1GGG ; after which the stone building on a more, 
extensive scale, that wan lately burned down, was 
erected by the city and the Mercers’ Company at 
a cost of 80,000/. Sir Thomas Gresham, who 
died in 1579, and who, ns we have seen, was a 
scholar as well as a merchant, is also illustrious 
as the founder of the civic college known by 
bis fiame, originally established in his house m 
Bisboy/sgate-street, which stood where the Excise 
(Mice now stands. 



Sir Thomas Gresham's Exchange, London. From a Print in ttye Guildhall Library. 


In 1507 the series of voyages of discovery, 
chiefly undertaken in pursuit of a new passage 
to India, which illustrates the reign of Eliza¬ 
beth, commenced with the first Voyage of Mar¬ 
tin Frobisher, who entered upon'his adventurous 
expedition with two barks of only twenty-five 
toss each, and a pinnace of ten tons; in the 
fitting out of which he was assisted by several 
persons of rank, and especially by Ambrose 
Dudley, Earl of Warwick (elder brother of Lei¬ 
cester). The government, however, aud Queen 
Elizabeth herself, also took a warm interest in the 
expedition, upon which the sanguine and intrepid 
commander is said to have set out with a deter¬ 
mination either to discover the north-west passage, 
or to perish in the attempt.. , Frobisher und his 
companions sailed from Deptford on the 8th of 


June, the queen, who was then at Greenwich 
looking on from a window of the palace as they 
passyl by, and wdving her hand to them by way 
of expressing her good wishes and bidding them 
farewell. Proceeding along the eastern coast, they 
reached Fara, one of the Shetland Islands, from 
whence they directed their course westward till 
they came within sight of the coast of Greenland, 
upon which, however, they w'ere not able to effect 
a landing. After this Frobisher entered the strait 
leading to Hudson’s Bay which still hears his 
name, and landed on some of the adjacent coasts, 
which he took possession of for the English crown. 
The loss of some of his men, however, now made 
him resolve to return home; and, after encounter¬ 
ing a terrible storm, he arrived at Harwich on the 
2nd of October. A circumstance that happened a 
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short time after the return of this expedition sud¬ 
denly produced a general excitement respecting 
it, much greater than had been awakened by the 
geographical discoveries in which it had resulted. 
Among other specimens of the produce of the 
lauds he had added to the queen’s dominion,, 
Frobisher had brought home with him a piece of 
heavy black stone, a fragment of which the wife j>f 
a person into whose hands it had fallen threw into 
the fire, when, being taken out again, and quenched 
in vinegar, it glittered lik' 1 gold, and, it is said, was 
afterwards, upon being fused, actually found to con¬ 
tain a portion of that metal. As soon as this was 
known numbers of people eagerly offered their sub¬ 
scriptions to enable Frobisher to proceed on a second 
expedition; the queen herself placing at his dis¬ 
posal one of the ships of the. royal navy, of two 
hundred tons burden. With this, and *'v» barks 
of about thirty tons each, he again set out from 
Harwich on the 31st of May, 1577. This time 
no further attempt was made to penetrate to India: 
the advcntuiers had been expressly commanded to 
make the collection of gold ore their only object; 
and, accordingly, after having reached Frobisher’s 
Strait, as before, and found a quantity of the, black 
stone on some of the islands where they landed, 
they prepared to return to England, which, they 
reached m the. end of September. Commissioners 
were now appointed by the quern to report on the 
whole, affair ; and although it does not appear that, 
anything could be got out of the. pieces of black 
stone, it was still deemed expedient that another 
expedition should be sent out, either to make search 
for more genuine specimens of gold ore, or at least 
to prosecute the pursuit of the. north-west passage, 
of which the discovery of Frobisher’s Strait had 
appeared to open a prospect. Accordingly, on the 
31st of May, 1578, Frobisher again sailed from 
Harwich with twelve ships in i^ldition to the 
three* he had commanded on his last voyage, that 
he might bring or send home an abundant importa¬ 
tion of the black ore. This attempt, however, proved 
wholly unsuccessful; it was only af'er having been 
carried far out of their course by storms and cur¬ 
rents, that about half the nmnbci of the, ships at 
last reached the mouth of the strait, when the 
season was too far advanced for a longer continu¬ 
ance in these inclement regions; so that, having 
collected as much of the black stone as he could 
find, Frobisher, without lraving added any¬ 
thing to his former discoveries, again set sail for 
England, which he. reached about the beginning of 
October. It is unnecessary to say that the supposed 
ore appears to have only proved another exem¬ 
plification of the truth of the old remark—that all 
is not gold that glitters. To Frobisher, however, 
geography owes the first penetration into these 
Polar seas, and the discovery both of the strait that 
bears his name, and of various islands, sounds, and 
points within and around it. Frobisher„was after¬ 
wards employed in other naval commands, and was 
one of the chief captains of the fleet fitted out against 
the Spanish Armada, after one of the engagements 
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with which his valour was recompensed by the lord 
high admiral with the honour of knighthood. He 
died in If 9 1 of a wflund which he received in T an 
attack upon a fort near Wrest, winch was held by a 
party of leaguers and Spaniards against Henry IV. 
of France, to whose assistance •lie. had been sent 
.with four mfn-of-war. 

At. tin same time that Frobisher was engaged in 
his third and last expedition of discovery m the 
seas to the north of the American cont.ineu 1 , the 
celebrated Francis Drake v. as performing the. 
second circumnavigation of the globe, the first 
having been accomplished more than half a century 
before by the Portuguese navigator Fernando de 
Magalhunes, the discoverer of the strait which st ill 
hears his name. We. have nothing to do in this 
place with the political circumstances in which 
Drake’s enterprise originated ; there is little doubt, 
that it had the secret sanction of Elizabeth, although 
its primary object was to attack the possessions and 
plunder the ships of the Spaniards, with whom 
this country was then at peace. The vessels em¬ 
ployed were the property of private individuals, 
friends of Drake; they were five, in number, the 
largest, the Pelican, in which the. commander of 
the expedition sailed, being of a hundred tons 
burden ; the smallest, a pinnace of fifteen tons ; 
and, including se.vew.1 gentlemen, the younger 
sons of noble families, the entire number of persons 
whom they carried was only one hundred and sixty- 
four. The little fleet sailed front Plymouth on the 
15th of November, 1577. After making the coast, 
of Brazil and entering the Rio de la Plata, Drake’s 
s^iip and two others had passed through the Sir.iit. 
of Magalhanes, or Magellan, by the beginning of 
September, 1578. The southern coast of Ticira 
del Fuego was afterwards discovered by Drake, 
who then ran up along the western coast of 
America, as far as to latitude 48° north, collecting, 
at the same time, immense booty hv a succession 
of exploits against the Spaniards, the, relation of 
which does n >t belong to our present subject. 
Drake was the first navigator who had ever ad¬ 
vanced to nearly so high a latitude along the North 
American coast. He afterwards sailed across the. 
Pacific to the "Molucca Islands tfnd Java, and, 
steering thence for the Cape of Good Hope, 
finished his voyage round the world by returning 
to Plymouth, lyhich lie reached on Monday the 
26th of September, 1580, after an absence of nearly 
two yenrs and ten months. “ The queen,” says 
Camden,received him graciously, and laid up 
the treasure he brought lty way of sequestration, 
that it might he forthcoming if the Spaniard should 
demand it. His ship she caused to he drawn up 
in a little creek near Deptford, upon the Thames, 
as a monument of his so lucky sailing round the 
world, where the carcass thereof is yet to he seen. 
And having, as it were, consecrated it as a me¬ 
morial with great ceremony, she was banqueted in 
it, and conferred ou Drake the honour of knight¬ 
hood. At this time a bridge of planks, by which 
they canto aboard the ship, sunk under the crowd 
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of people, and fell down with an hundred men 
upon it, who, notwithstanding, had none of them 
any harm. So that that ship may sQem to have 
hern built under a lucky planet.” Drake’s ship 
was preserved at Deptford till it was quite decayed ; 
and at last, when it was broken up, a chair was 
made of one of the planks, and presented to the; 
11 Diversity of Oxford. As for the treasure brought 
home by the great navigator, it is probable that, 
although ft considerable sum was afterwards paid 
out of it in satisfaction of claims made in the 
name of some Spanish merchants, the greater part 
of it. was divided among the captors. Camden 
goes on to tell us that, although the common people 
admired and highly commended Drake, as judging 
it. no less honourable to have enlarged the hounds 
of the name and glory than of the empire of their 
country, yet “ nothing troubled him more than 
that sonic of the chief men at court refused to 
accept the gold which he offered them as gotten 
by piracy.” The queen, however, stood firmly by 
him, and when Mendoza, the Spanish ambassador, 
complained in passionate terms of his having so 
much as dared to sail in the Indian Sen, site boldly 
replied, that she understood not why her subjects, 
or those of any other prince, should be debarred 
from the Indies (that is, the Americas), to which 
she could not admit that 4he Spaniard had any 
just title, cither by the ilishop of Rome's donation 
or by any other claim. She maintained that no 
imaginary right of property, asserted either by 
the Spaniards or the Portuguese, could hinder other 
princes from trading to those countries, and, with¬ 
out any breach of the law of nations, from trans¬ 
porting colonies into such parts of them as were 
not already sc.ft.lcd. Nor, she concluded, could 
she or any other prince lie with any reason pre¬ 
vented from freely navigating that vast ocean, 
seeing the use of the sea and air is common to all; 
“ neither can a title to the ocean belong to any 
pertple or private persons, forasmuch as neither 
nature nor public use and custonj permittetli any 
possession thereof.” This high tone, never before 
so distinctly taken by the English government, 
and never afterwards lowered, was mainly inspired 
by Drake’s brilliant exploits. ' 

The next voyages «■' discovery that fall to be 
mentioned after Drake’s circumnavigation arc the 
•three made by John Davis in quest, of a north¬ 
west passage; the first in 15&5, in which he. 
sailed as far north as to the 13rd degree of latitude, 
and discovered the strait to which he has left his 
name ; the second, in 1 586, in which he, made 
the-attempt to penetrate to the Pacific at a point 
farther to the south; the third, in 1587, in which 
lie again ascended the strait he had discovered two 
years before, with no better success than at first. 
In these attempts Davis was encouraged and 
assisted, not only by several members of the mer¬ 
cantile community, but by Burleigh, Wulsingliam, 
and others of the queen’s ’ministers and the 
nobility. 

Meanwhile another voyage round the world was 
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performed by another Englishman, Mr. Thomas 
Cavendish, the son of a gentleman of property in 
Suffolk, who sailed from Plymouth with thiee 
vessels on the 21st of July, 15H(f, and, after a 
course both of navigation and of hostilities against 
flic Spaniards strongly resembling that pursued by 
Drake, finished his circumnavigation by icturning 
to the same port on the 9th of September, 1588, 
having thus been absent little more Ilian two years 
and one month. This voyage, however, was not 
productive of any geographical discoveries of im¬ 
portance, though it, corrected some of the state¬ 
ments of preceding navigators. In a second Soutli- 
Sea voyage, undertaken by Cavendish in J59t, 
Captain John Davis, mentioned above, who com¬ 
manded one of the ships, had the fortune to dis¬ 
cover the Falkland Islands.* Other South-Sea 
voyag£s^made by Andrew Merrick in 1589, and 
by Sir Richard Haw kins in 1593, added little or 
nothing to geographical knowledge ; and the same 
limy he. said of the voyage foi the discovery of a 
north-west, passage, undertaken in 1602, bv Cap¬ 
tain George YVcynioulh, at the joint expense of 
the Russia and Tin key companies. 

15y this time, also, a direct commercial inloi- 
coursc with India had been opened by the English. 
In 1581 a number of eminent merchants were in¬ 
corporated into a company for trading to Tin kev, 
to which country the charter declared that they 
had, at their own great costs and charges, found 
out and opened a trade “ not hereto lore in tin 
memory of any man now living known to be com¬ 
monly used and frequented by way of mer¬ 
chandise.” Wishing to engage in tiie trade to 
India, this company, in 1583, dispatched Mcssis. 
Newbery and Pitch to Tripoli in Syiia, from 
which they proceeded to Bagdad, and thence down 
the Tigris and the Persian Gulf to Ormus, where 
they embarked for Goa. Newbury died in India, 
but Filch, after having visited Agra, Bengal,'Pegu, 
Ceylon, and Cochin, returning by Goa, Ormus, and 
Aleppo, arrived again in England m April 1591. 
A trade, however/ carried on by this overland 
route, could never have enabled the English mer¬ 
chants to compete with their Portuguese rivals ; 
and before Filth’s return this had come to he 
generally felt. It. appears that, in 1589, a peti¬ 
tion was presented to the queen from sundry mer¬ 
chants, requesting permission to make a trading 
advcnRirt to IndiaSiy sea. On tile 10th of April, 
1591, nearly at the very moment at which Filch 
made his reappearance, three ships, fitted out by 
the chief members of the Turkey Company, sailed 
from Plymouth for the Cape of Good Hope, one of 
which, commanded by Captain Lancaster, after 
sull'ering many disasters, reached India, and took 
in a cargo of pepper and other spices at Sumatra 
and Ceylon. But having afterwards set out for 
the West Indies, Lancaster there, lost his ship, and 
was left with his crew on the uninhabited island of 
Mona, near Hispaniola, from which he was 
brought home to Europe by a French vessel m 

* lJurupy’b I) is tow lie* iu the .’South Se.i, \o). ii. p. 103, 
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May, 1504, after having hern absent, about three 
years and two months. Three other ships, sent 
out. for India mid China in 1596 hy Sir Robert 
Dudley and some other London merchants, were 
still more unfortunate. Meanwhile the war with 
Spain and Portugal had cut off the usual supply 
of Oriental pioduetions hy the medium of the 
latter country, in consequence of which the price ef 
pepper is said to have been raised from three to 
eight shillings a pound, and the prices of other com¬ 
modities in the same proportion, none being to he 
had except from the Dutch, who had gone into the 
India trade in 1595, and were already carrying it 
on with great, success. In 1599 the merchants of 
the Turkey Company made another attempt to 
establish a land trade with India hv dispatching a 
Mr. Mildenhall to the court of the Great Mogul at 
Agra; hut. he did not teach that capital t',11 the 
year 160.'!, and, although he afterwards obtained 
important commercial privileges for the company 
limit tlie Mohammedan emperor, his proceedings 
do not belong to the history of the present period. 
In the mean time the scheme of an Last India 
liade, to he eatried on hv sea, and independently 
of the Tinker Company, had at last been taken up 
with etfeet. On the 22nd of September, 1599, the 
lot<1 mayor, aldermen, and principal merchants of 
London, to the number of about, a hundred, as¬ 
sembled at Rounders’ Hall, and united themselves 
into an a-soeiation iifr trading to India, for which 
purpose they subscribed on the, spot, a capital of 
above 150,<)()()/. At a subsequent meeting they 
drew up a petition to the privy council, in which 
they lepicscnted that, stimulated hy the success 
which had attended the voyages to the Last Indies 
already made hy the Dutch, wlm were then fitting 
out another voyage, for which they had bought 
ships in England, the associated merchants had 
resolved upon making a voyage of aiWenturc of the 
same \i:nl, and for that purpose entreated that her 
majesty would grant them letters patent of incor¬ 
poration, succession, &c., seeing' that the proposed 
trade, being so remote, could not he. managed hut 
by a joint and united stock. This movement led, 
after a delay occasioned hy the prospect of a peace 
with Spain, to the grant hy the queen, on the 61st 
of December, 1600, of a charter to a great number 
of gentlemen therein named, constituting them one 
body corporate and politic, by 4ie name ,of “ The 
Governor and Company of the Merchants of Lon¬ 
don trading into the Last Indies,” Mr. Thomas 
Smith, alderman of London, one of the leading 
members of the Turkey Company, being appointed 
the first governor. The charter, among other 
privileges, conferred the exclusive right of trading, 
for fifteen years, to all parts of Asia, Africa, and 
America, beyond the Cape of Good Hope eastward 
as far as to the. Strait, of Magellan, excepting such 
countries or ports as might he in the actual pos¬ 
session of any Christian prince in amity'with the 
queen. The new company lost no time in sending 
out their first adventure. Four ships, the best that 
could be found in England, although the largest 
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was only of six' hundred tons burden, the strmllost, 
of not more than two Jiundred and forty tons, and 
carrying m all four luiudiied mid eighty men,having 
been put under the command of Lancaster, w ho 
was styled Admiral of the little fleet, and invested 
by the queengwitli the power of exercising martial 
law, dropped down from Woolwich on the C!th of 
February, lf>01, hut did not take (heir departure 
front Torbay till the 22tal of April, and did not 
reach Achc.cn, in Sumatra, till the 5th of June in 
the following year. In consequence of the time 
thus lost Lancaster did not return lfome till after 
the death of Elizabeth, so that the history of all 
bill the mere opening of the commerce of the 
English with India belongs to the next period.* 

A beginning was also made in the latter part of 
the present reign in the attempt to etfeet settle¬ 
ments in some of the newly discovered parts of the 
earth, although the pioper foundation of the 
colonial empire of England must he referred to a 
later date. In 1 DVO Sir Humphrey Gilbert (step- 
hiother of Sir Walter Raleigh) had published a 
treatise on the subject, of the north-west passage,, 
and, two years after, had obtained a patent, em¬ 
powering him to occupy and colonise such parts of 
the North American continent, as were not already 
m the possession of any of the queen’s allies. 
Gilbert, accordingly, accompanied hy Raleigh, 
made an attempt the same year to carry his project, 
into execution ; hut he had not long put out to sea 
when he was obliged to return with the loss of one. 
of Ins best ships. No belter success attended a, 
Sjccond attempt of the two brothers in 1586; after 
lofting reached Newfoundland, Gilbert, who has 
been called “ the father of our plantations,” 
perished with his ship in a storm on his voyage 
home; and of four other vessels, of which the 
expedition consisted, onlv one reached England. 
The next year, however, Raleigh, not, discouraged 
hy this disastrous failure, having obtained lcticis 
patent from the queen, granting to him all such 
countries as lie should discover in full property, 
with the reservation only to the crown of a fifth 
part of the gold or silver ore that might be, found 
in them, again hik'd out two ships, iyui dispatched 
them to the North Americsn coast, with directions 
to take a more southerly course than that which 
had been followed hy Gilbert. The result of tins 
voyage was the* discovery of the part of the 
American continent which Elizabeth honoured, in 
allusion to herself, with the name of Virginia.t 
Raleigh’s "patent was now confirmed hy act of 
parliament, and, early in 1585, lie sent out another 
fleet of seven vessels, under the conduct of Ins 
relative, Sir •Richard Grenville, a most distin¬ 
guished person, alike as a seaman and as a soldier, 
to take complete possession of and elfect a settle¬ 
ment on the newly-acquired territory. Grenville 
actually left a colony of one hundred and eight 
men on the island* of Roanoak, adjacent to the 

• Marplu’i son's IIislot\ nl' lln* buiope.m. (’oiunit ii «• witli Iiuint, 

4to.lHl3. l>p.7‘2—HL>. 

+ Vivyima ortL'iimllv utynpri'hoinlfii Iwtli tin.* pi(*s«*ai Mutt* uf that 
name ami * lie* adjoining countij ul Isuitli C.uolma, 
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coast of Virginia ; but scarcely had the ships that 
brought them out taken their departure when the 
settlers became involved in hostilities with the 
natives, in consequence of which they were glad to 
embark in the fleet of Sir Francis Drake, who 
chanced to touch at the place on his return from 
another expedition against the Spanish possessions, 
and who brought them home, to England about the 
end of July, 1580.* Within a fortnight after 
they'had sailed Grenville arrived with three ships 
laden with all necessaries, which Raleigh had dis¬ 
patched for] their use, and, finding them gone, he 
left fifteen men in the place with provisions for 
two years. When the next year Raleigh sent out 
three more vessels, with a governor, Mr. John 
White, and twelve assistants, to whom he gave a 
charter, incorporating them by the name of the 
Governor and Assistants of the City of Raleigh in 
Virginia, no remains of these unhappy settlers 
were to be found, except their bones scattered on 
the beach : they had all been put to death by the 
savages. An attempt was made by White and 
his companions to repair the buildings which had 
been laid in ruins; but new hostilities with the 
natives, and dissensions among the settlers them¬ 
selves, soon arose, and the governor eventually 
determined upon returning for further supplies to 
England, where he arrived 1 in the beginning of 
November. At this moment the public mind in 
England was occupied with one object—the grand 
Spanish armnment that was already afloat for the 
invasion of the kingdom ; Raleigh himself was 
busy among the foremost in devising the necessary 
arrangements for the national defence; he found 
means, in the first instance, to send back White 
with supplies in two vessels, which, however, were 
attacked by a Spanislmprivateer, and so much dis¬ 
abled as to be incapable of proceeding on their 
voyage; but after this no further attempt was made 
to relieve the unhappy colonists o( Virginia, who, 
men, women, and children, to the number of nearly 
a hundred and twenty, that ha& been left by 
White, must all speediiy have perished of w r ant if 
they were not destroyed by the tomahawks of the 
barbarous aborigines upon whose wilderness they 
had .intruded. And tlyis terminated the work of 
colonization as prosecuted by the English in the 
reign of Elizabeth. 

We will now add a few notices respecting the 
navy and commercial shipping of t|ie kingdom in 
this reign. Very soon after she carne to the throne, 
Camden tells us, “ this wise and careful princess, 
in order to prevent any hostile attempts, and'secure 
herself and her subjects in the fruition of a settled 
peace, though her treasure ran low v yet began to 

* “These men**' snvs (’amden, “ who were thus brought buck, 
were the first that 1 know of that brought into England that Indian 
jdant which they call tubucca and nicotia,or tobacco, w Inch they used 
against crudities, being taught it by the Indians. Certainly from that 
time forward it began to grow into great request, and to be sold at a 
high rute, whilst i>| a short time many ,men every* here, some for 
wuntonness. some for health sake, with insatiable desire and greedi¬ 
ness, sucked in the stmlyng smoke thereof through nn eufilieu pipe, 
which presently they blew out again at tlieir naUriU; insomuch that 
tobacco shops are now us ordinary in mohUown* as lap-houses and 
taverns.' 1 
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stock her armoury witWll necessary ammunitjon, 
expending a vast sum for arms in Germany, 
because those she bought up at Antwerp were 
stopped by the Spaniard.” She also, lie adds, 
caused a great number of iron and brass pieces to 
be cast; and in this she was aided by the discovery 
both of great abundance of calamine, or zinc, in 
different parts of England, ami of a vein of copper 
near Reswick, in Cumberland, so rich that it 
afforded a sufficient supply not only for the home 
demand but for exportation. She likewise intro¬ 
duced the manufacture of gunpowder, and made 
the military service popular by raising the pay of 
the soldiers. Further, the historian goes on, “ she 
rigged out her fleet with all manner of tackling 
and ammunition, so that it may be allowed to have 
been the best equipped navy that was ever set out 
by tin. -English. For the defence whereof she 
built a cAstle on the banks of the Medway near 
Upmore, the usual harbour for the fleet, and aug¬ 
mented the sailors’ and mariners’ pay ; so that she 
was justly styled by strangers the Restorer of the 
Naval Glory, and the Queen of the North Seas. 
Neither bad she occasion to hire ships from Ham¬ 
burgh, Eubcck, Dantzic, Genoa, and Venice, which 
was her prede-cessors’ case. The wealthier inha¬ 
bitants of the sea-coasts did likewise follow the 
queen’s] example in building ships of war with all 
imaginable cheerfulness, insomuch that in a little 
time the queen’s fleet, in conjunction with her 
subjects’ shipping, was so potent that it was able, 
to furnish out twenty thousand lighting men for 
sea service.” The ships thus built by private 
individuals were of course merchant-ships, though 
liable to be pressed into the public service in cases 
of emergency. In 1512 it is stated that the entire 
navy of England consisted of 14(5 vessels of all 
sizes, of which one carried a hundred guns, 9 from 
eighty-eight te sixty, 49 from lifty-cight to forty, 
58 from thirty-eight to twenty, and the remaining 
29 from eighteen to six.* Of these, however, 
only 13 belonged to the crown; the rest con¬ 
sisted of the mercantile shipping of the country, 
which was still esteemed the principal part of its 
maritime power,, In the year 1582 the English 
merchantmen are said to have been 135 in number, 
many of them being of 500 tons burthen. The 
fleet eipiipped to encounter the Spanish Armada, 
in 1588, consisted, according to the most authentic 
account, of 117 ships, having on board 11,120 
men.f Of these vessels eighteen are stated to 
have been merchant adventurers from the river 
Thames, but of the rest by far the greater number 
must have been merchantmen hired or pressed for 
the occasion. Another account makes the entire 
number offchips to have been 181 ; namely, 34 
men-of-war, of which five were from 800 to 1100 
tons burthen each; the 18 private adventurers; 
33 furnished by the city of London; 43 hired 
ships ; and 53 coasters, sent by various sea-ports. J 

•^Burchet’s History of Transactions at Sea, as quoted l>v Amlersoii. 

Oriyinul l*i»t in (tie State 1’aper OHice, as quoted in Tjtloi’s Lite 
of R.ileiifli, ]> 81. 

f llurgttloy, State Paper*, ii. 615, &c. 
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Th<jpc last seem to be omitted in the other enume¬ 
ration. According to a work published in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, the writer of 
which appears to have' derived much of his in¬ 
formation from Pepys, the then Secretary of the 
Admiralty (and author of the well-known Diary), 
Queen Elizabeth in 1588 had at sea 150 Bail of 
ships, of which only 40 were the property of tlye 
crown.* Besides the 110 hired vessels, however, the 
mercantile shipping of the kingdom amounted to 150 
sail, measuring on an avert go 150 tons, and carrying 
40 seamen each. Each of the queen’s own ships 
carried about 300 men, and each of those hired by 
her about 110. It is added thut, by the end of 
the reign, both the quantity of the shipping and 
the number of the seamen belonging to the king¬ 
dom had decreased about a third. According to 
an account presented by the Navy Office. In.'lTO 1, 
in obedience to an order of the House of Commons, 
the royal navy amounted in 1547, at the end of 
the reign of Henry VIII., to 12,155 tons ; in 1553, 
at the end of the reign of Edward VI., to 11,005 ; 
in 1558, at the end of the reign of Mary, to 7110 ; 
and in 1003, at the end of the reign of Elizabeth, 
to 17,110. The largest of Queen Elizabeth's 
ships at her death is said to have measured 1000 
tons, and to have carried 340 seamen, and 40 
cannon. 

A new species of maritime adventure in which 
the English began to engage in the reign of Eliza¬ 
beth was the whale-fishery. Hakluyt, under the 
year 1575, reports the “request of an honest 
merchant, by letter to a friend of his, to be advised 
and directed in the course of killing the whale ;” 
with the friend’s answer, stating that there ought 
to be provided a ship of 200 tons burthen, with 
proper utensils and instruments, and that all the 
necessary hands were to be obtained from Biscay, 
the people of which country appear,to have been, 
with the exception perhaps of the inhabitants of 
some of the most northern regions, the earliest whale- 
fishers in Europe. The first notice in Ilakluyt of 
any actual whale-fishing by the. English occurs 
under the date of 1503, in which year it is stated 
that some English ships made a voyage to Cape 
Breton to fish for morse and whales; and before 
the close of the century we find the ships of the 
Russia Company engaged occasionally in fishing 
for whales in the seas in the, neighborhood of 
Spitzbergen. It appears that the oil was the only 
thing for which the whale was then valued ; at 
least there is no mention at this early date of any 
trade in the fins or whalebone. 

In 1577, according to Ilakluyt, the ships en¬ 
gaged in the Newfoundland fishery were 150 from 
France, 100 from Spain, 50 front Portugal, and 
15 from England; the Biscayans had also 20 or 30 
ships ^ engaged in the whale-fishery; but the 

• Happy Futurv Ptate of England, fol. Lon. 1689, p 127- For those 
slate mm In tin* author quotes a lemoust ranee of the L'erpoiation of 
the Tunny House, in 1002, to the Lord High Admiral, the Earl of 
Nottingham, extant in Sir Julius Cibbrv'b Collections. The author 
of the Happy Future, State of England lias b*en said to he James 
Anueidej, Earl of Anglesey ; according to another account, the work 
vns written by &ir IV It r let. 
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English, he says, had the best ships, and therefore 
gave the law to the rest, and were their protectors 
in the. hays front pirates; and oilier intruders; for 
which it was then, and had been of old, a custom 
to make them a sort of acknowledgment by a boat¬ 
load of salt nr other present of that nature. The 
ships of the Spaniards were the next host to those, 
of the English. Hakluyt accounts for the small 
number of the English ships that resorted to New¬ 
foundland by the number employed in the Iceland 
fishery. 

A new mercantile company of a peculiar nature, 
wns incorporated by Elizabeth in 1579, by the 
name of ihe Fellowship of Eastland Merchants, 
with the exclusive right of trading to Norway, 
Sweden, Poland, Prussia, and all the other coun¬ 
tries along the coasts of the Baltic. “ This,” 
says Anderson, “ was what is called in England a 
regulated company—that is, a company trading, 
not on a joint stock, hut every one. on his separate 
bottom, under certain regulations.” The exclu¬ 
sive privileges of this association were extinguished 
at. the Revolution by the act called the Declaration 
of Right's ; hut in Anderson’s time the Eastland 
merchants, and also the Merchants of the Staple, 
another company similarly cneumstanced, con¬ 
tinued to exist in name, and to elect their annual 
officers—their capital* being reduced to a small 
stock in the public funds, the interest of which de¬ 
frayed the expenses of their yearly meetings. The 
once famous South Sea Company, of which tins 
writer was one of the officers, is now, we believe, 
reduced to the same condition of a merely nominal 
existence. 

AVc have seen the rise of Antwerp, soon after 
the commencement of the present, period, to the 
rank of being the most eminent commercial city in 
the world—-the principal impulse which carried it 
to this height being originally derived from the 
opening of the Portuguese trade by sea with India. 
In 1585 the rapture and sack of this great em¬ 
porium by the Spanish commander, the Duke of 
Parma, gave a shock to tiie whole, system of 
European commerce. About six thousand of the 
inhabitants periled in the devastation of their 
noble and opulent city ; ai\d of those that sun ned 
its fall the greater number of those whose wealth, 
enterprise, and industry bad hitherto chiefly sus¬ 
tained it, fled from its ensanguined streets and 
blackened ruins. To quote the compendious sum¬ 
mary of Andergon, “ The ruin of this famous citv 
gave the finishing blow to the commerce of the 
Spanish Netherlands. The fishing trade removed 
into Holland. The noble manufactures of Flanders 
and Brabant .were dispersed into different coun¬ 
tries. The, woollen manufacture settled mostly in 
Leyden, where it still flourishes. The linen re¬ 
moved to Ilaerlem and Amsterdam. About a 
third ’part of the manufacturers arid merchants 
who wrought and dealt in silks, damasks, taffeties, 
bays, iayes, serges, stockings, &c., settled in 
England, because England was then ignorant of 
those manufactures.” The rise, indeed, ol the 
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manufacturing industry of this country may ho 
said to date ironi the fall of Antwerp. In com- 
niereiul inipovtauee Amsterdam now lx runic, what 
Antwerp had been, the grand emporium of 
Europe. 

A curious evidence of how much the internal 
trade of England was still dependent upon the 
periodical fairs or markets held m the great towns 
is ufl'ordcd by a proclamation issued in 1593, pro¬ 
hibiting the holding of .Bartholomew fair m the 
usual manner for that year in com-qucucc of the 
plague btingdhcn in London. The proclamation 
speaks of there being wont to he a general resort 
to the fair of all kinds of people out of every part 
of the realm, who would, therefore, carry the sick¬ 
ness back with them over the whole country, if 
the fair were to be kept as usual. It was too 
necessary, however, to the public convenience to 
be altogether suppressed even for a single year; 
all that was attempted, therefore, was, to establish 
certain regulations.to diminish as much as possible 
the concourse of people, or the danger thence 
arising. These regulations give a good \ ie.w of 
what Bartholomew fair was two hundred and fifty 
years ago. Her majesty commands, “ That, in 
the usual place of Smithlield, there he no manner 
of market, for any wares kept, nor any stalls or 
booths for any manner of merchandize, or for 
\ initials, suffered to he set up; hut that the open 
place of the ground called Smithlield he only 
occupied with sale of horses and cattle, and of stall 
wares, as butter, cheese, and such like, in gross, 
and not by retail; the same to continue for two 
days only. And for vent of woollen cloths, ker¬ 
seys, and linen cloths, to he all sold in gross, and 
not by retail, the same shall be all brought within 
the. Close Yard (afterwards called the Cloth 
fair) of St. Bartholomew’s, where shops are there 
continued, and have gates to shut the same place 
iiiothe nights, and there such cloth to he oifered 
for sale, and to he bought, in gross, and not by re¬ 
tail ; the same market to continue, but three days. 
And that the sale and vent for leather be kept in 
the outside of the ring in Smithlield, as hath been 
accustomed, yvithout, erecting any shops or booths 
for/lie same, or for aqjr victualler or other occu¬ 
pier of any ways whatsoever.” From this wc may 
gather that Bartholomew fair was in those days a 
great annual mart to which merchants used to 
come up from the various parts of the country, and 
perhaps from other countries, to make their whole¬ 
sale purchases, just as some of the«eoiitinentul 
fairs still are. The object of the regulations was 
to •prevent the holding of the retail market, by 
w hich, of course, the crowd of visitors was chiefly 
attracted ; but the wholesale market was too indis¬ 
pensable to the general trade of the country to he 
interfered with. 

Our space will only allow us to add a few out 
of many particulars that have, been preserved re¬ 
lating to the commerce of Scotland during the 
present period. 'In the early part of the period 
commercial lcgislai.on m that country was directed 
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by the same spirit and to the same objects as in 
England. Thus, among the acts passed by the 
lirst parliament of James IV., in 1-188, was one 
enforcing the importation of a certain quantity of 
money by every merchant exporting Scottish com¬ 
modities : wool, cloth, salmon, and herrings, arc 
the descriptions of native produce and manufac¬ 
tures that arc specified as being wont to be sent 
abroad. At this time the general tendency of the 
laws that were made was lather to check than 
encourage foreign trade,, This same parliament, 
by another act, prohibited vessels coming liom 
abroad, whether foreign or belonging to the coun¬ 
try, from putting in at any other ports than those 
of what, are called the free burghs—of which Dun¬ 
barton, Irvine, Wigton, Kirkcudbright, and Ren¬ 
frew*—all in the western part o( the, country—are 
mcutipiwxl as the. chief; and further made, it illegal 
for foreigners to carry on any trade whatever ex¬ 
cept at the said burghs. Foreign merchants were 
also expressly prohibited from buying any fish m 
Scotland till they were salted and barrelled. The 
navy of Scotland at this time appears to have con¬ 
sisted of only two vessels, the Flower and the Yellow 
Carvel. “ They were adapted,” observes MaephcrN 
son, “ chiefly for war, being well provided with 
guns, crossbows, lime-pots, tire-halls, two-handed 
swords, and also with good seamen, under the 
command of Sir Andrew Wood, a brave and ex¬ 
perienced officer; but 1 cannot venture to all'll m 
yv bother they belonged to the public or weie 
Wood's own private property.” In the com sc of 
his reign, however, James made great dibits to 
raise the maritime power of Ins kingdom ; mid we 
afterwards find the list of his distinguished naval 
commanders increased by the names of the two 
Bartons (father and son), Alexander Matlnsson, 
William Merrinionth of Leith, styled King of the 
Sea, and others. The ships in which these ad¬ 
venturers sailed, however, appear to have been for 
the most part their own property. A late, writer 
has drawn a glowing picture, of the naval eminence 
to which their cxchions and the fostering pati on- 
age of the king raised their country: “They weie 
encouraged to extend their voyages, to arm their 
tradiiig-vesselsj to purchase foreign ships of war, 
to import cannon, and to superintend the building 
of ships of force at home. In these eases the mo¬ 
narch not only took an interest, but studied tlie 
subject with his uSiuul enthusiasm, and peisonallv 
superintended every detail. lie, convulsed with 
bis mariners,—rewarded the most skilful and assi¬ 
duous by presents,—visited familiarly at. the 
houses of his principal merchants and sea-office is, 
—practised with his artillerymen, often discharging 
and pointing the, guns,—and delighted in em¬ 
barking on short voyages of experiment, in winch, 
under the tuition of Wood, or the Bartons, he be¬ 
came acquainted with the practical pails of naw- 
gation.. The consequences of such conduct weie 
highly favourable to him: he became as popular 
with his sailors as he was beloved by his nobility ; 
his fame was carried by them to foreign countries; 
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shipwrights, cannon-founders, mid foreign artisans 
of every description, flocked to his court, from 
France, Italy,, and the Low Countries.”* The 
Statute-book shows the anxiety evinced bv the 
legislature in this reign for the encouragement of 
one great branch of maritime enterprise and in¬ 
dustry. An act of 1493 directs that ships and 
busses should Ire lniilt in all sea-ports for tly 
fishery, none of which were to he under twenty 
tons burden ; that they should he provided with 
nets and other necessary implements; and that 
the magistrates of the said towns should compel 
all idle persons to serve m them. Another act of 
1499, entitled ‘ Anent (concerning) the great in¬ 
numerable riches that is tint (lost) in fault of ships 
and Imsseh” renews the same regulations. Other 
enactments, however, prompted by the prevalent 
jealousy of foreigners, tended to cheek the exten¬ 
sion of the fishing-trade fully as much as these 
did to force it. Thus, in 1540, the parliament 
altogether prohibited the sending of white fish be¬ 
yond sea, declaring that strangers should only he 
permitted to come and huv them of merchants and 
lieemen oflmfghs with ready gold and silver, or 
merchandise; and an act of the fourth parliament 
of James YJ. enjoined all fishers of herring, or 
other while fish, to luiiig their tisli to free ports; 
there to he sold, lii--i m common to all subjects, 
and afterwards the remainder to freemen, that the 
king’s own subjects might he first served, and 
that, if abundance remained, they might, be salted 
and exported by free burgesses. Here we have 
the spirit of the mercantile and that of the corpo¬ 
ration system in operation at the same time—the 
exclusion of the foieigu in favour of the native 
producer or capitalist, and of the non-freeman in 
favour of the burgess. The interest of the general 
class of consumers was as little thought of as if no 
such ^lass had existed. • 

The Danish historians record that, in 1510, 
when Dcnmaik was invaded by a squadron from 
Litheek, King John provided # fleet for himself 
bv purchasing ships, at a great expense, from 
his allies, the English, French, and Scots, all of 
which nations, it is stated, had tlimi niauv vessels 
in the Baltic. But the most considerable Scottish 
fleet of the earlier part of the sixteenth ceuturv of 
which we have an account is that which is stated 
to have been fitted out by Jam*s V., in 75-10, for 
an expedition to the islands on the nortlf-west 
coast of his kingdom. It, consisted of twelve stout 
ships, with which the king himself, attended by 
several of his chief nobility and a military force 
(Lord Herbert savs that the vessels, which he 
makes fifteen in number, carried two thousand 
men), landed in all the principal islands, and, 
carrying away with him the chiefs as hostages for 
the obedience and orderly behaviour of their elans, 
in that way, for the first time, reduced those de¬ 
pendencies under real subjection to the 'Scottish 
crown. On this occasion James carried with him 
an excellent navigator and hydrograplicr, named 

* Tjllor, lint.'Scot. v. 7- 
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Alexander Lindsay, who drew from his observa¬ 
tions ill this voyage tlje first known chart of Scot¬ 
land and (lie adjacent islands; a work that lias 
been repeatedly engrave;!, and is not only very 
accurate for that age, but much superior to some 
drawn at a Ijter date.* 

Veer, otherwise called Oampvcre, orTerveer, in 
Zealand, bad now become the Scottish stajde in the 
Netherlands, and Ludovico (luieeiardnu stall s that, 
it, owed its principal commerce to that cirium- 
stanee. The principal foreign trade of Scotland, 
as of England was, during the whole of this period, 
with the Netherlands. The office of conservator of 
the nation’s mercantile privileges in that, country is 
mentioned in an act of parliament passed in one of 
the fust years of the sixteenth centmv, and is 
thought to he of still earlier origin ; an act of 
1579 imposes a payment of 10/. Flemish (about 41/. 
sterling) as entrance money upon every person 
becoming a member of the association of merchants 
trading to the Netherlands; and another act of the 
stone year (repeated ill 1597) eorifLcatcs all the 
goods of uon-treemen trading thither, two-thirds 
to go to the crown and the remaining tliiid to the 
conservator. This ollice, which was similar to 
that of a foreign consul, was preserved, it mav 
be added, down almost to our own times. In the 
latter years of the sixteenth century mention is 
made of Scottish ships trading both to the Azores 
and the Canaries. Wine was probably the prin¬ 
cipal commodity which they brought from those 
islands. 

The commercial legislation of the northern 
kifteft mi continued to be of the same restrictive 
character as ever to the end of the picsenf period. 
In 1579 tlie exportation of coals and of salted 
meat was strictly prohibited In 1581 and 1582 
certain sumptuary regulations were promulgated 
bv the parliament for the avowed purpose of putting 
down or diminishing the use of foreign com¬ 
modities, in the notion that thereby homo manu¬ 
factures would fie encouraged and the poor better 
employed. All persons, not being dukes, earls, 
lords of parliament, knights, or landed gentlemen 
possessed of at least 2000/. of yearly rent (that is, 
250/. sterling), were prohibited,under heavy lines, 
from wearing in their clothing or lining any cloth 
of gold or silver, velvet, satin, damask, talleties, 
fringes, passmoiitfi (a kind of lace), or embroidcty 
of gold, silver,, or silk ; or (with the exception ol 
certain officers and magistrates) any law n, cambric, 
or wooden’cloth made in foreign parts ; and all 
persons under the above-mentioned degrees were 
also forbidden the use of confection-, foreign drugs, 
and costly spices, which, it is affirmed, were wont 
to he lavishly used at weddings, christenings, and 
other banquets, by persons of low estate. At the 
same time the exportation of wool was absolutely 
prohibited. The admission of repicsentatives of 
shires and burghs to seats in the Scottish parlia¬ 
ment, \vliich took place in 15S7,t was soon 1 ol - 

* Nolo l>\ MjicpLoi on, on AhiI*mmmi,\<>1 h V 
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lowed by the enactment of various laws for con¬ 
fining both trade and manufactures, as far as 
possible, to the freemen of burghs—with so quick 
an instinct did the new class that had thus obtained 
a share in the legislature proceed to turn the 
power they had secured to account in the promo¬ 
tion of their own interests or selfish Views ! Tot 
wards the close of the present period, however, we 
begin to perceive symptoms of the relaxation or 
giving way of the old legislation against foreign 
commerce, as it may be correctly designated. In 
1591 the parliament, while it renewed the prohibi¬ 
tion against the exportation of wool, found itself 
obliged to allow the bringing over of craftsmen from 
foreign parts to work it up; and while it laid a 
duty of live per cent, upon all cloth and other mer¬ 
chandise imported from abroad, it permitted peers, 
barons, and freeholders both to send their own 
goods beyond sea without paying custom, and also 
to import wines, cloths, and other furniture, duty 
free, provided they did so, not for merchandise, 
but for their own particular use. This was a per¬ 
mission which we may be sure would be taken 
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advantage of to introduce foreign commodities into 
the country to a much greater extent than the act 
professed to contemplate. Another of the acts of 
the parliament of this year, however, absolutely 
prohibited the importation into the country of 
English woollens, which, it was pleased to say, 
had, for the most part, only an outward show, and 
were wanting in that substance and strength which 
oft-times they appeared to have, besides being one 
of the chief causes of the transportation of gold 
and silver out of the realm. 

The legal interest of money in Scotland was 
fixed in 158(5, at ten per cent., or at five bolls of 
victual for 100/. by the year. The average price 
of five bolls of victual, that is, probably, oats, was 
therefore 10/., or about 25.v. sterling. In other 
worde, oats at this time sold in Scotland for about 
5,v. pgr Toll, which would lie about G.v. Sil. per 
quarter. r 

The history of the coinage in England for the 
greater part of the present period exhibits a con¬ 
tinuation of the process of depreciation which had 
been going on throughout the preceding century 
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From a wood-cut engraved by order of the Empitfor Maximilian, and published in bis Life (Der WeLs Kunlg) by Reiser. 


with the introduction of a new mode of debase¬ 
ment still more ruinous* 

Henry VII. preserved the same standard which 
had been fixed by Edward IV. in 14(5-4 and ad¬ 
hered to by Richard III., the pound of silver being 
still coined into 450 pennies, .or thirty-seven no¬ 
minal shillings and sixpence. Shillings, which had 
hitherto been only money of account, were first 

• See ante, pp. 184—^87. 


struck by this king in 1504 ; they were at first 
called, also, large groats, and afterwards festoons, 
the latter name (from the French tesla or late, ahead) 
being given to them from the royal image being 
stamped upon them in the unusual form of a 
profile instead of a full face. “ This silver money 
of Henry VII. with the half face,” says Leake, 
“ differs therein from all his predecessors after King 
Stephen; and in this his successors followed his 
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example, for wo have none afterwards with 1 ho full 
Line imt the lmd money of Henry VIII. and the 
£ood of Edward VI. lie was the first, likewise, 
except Henry III., that added the number to his 
name to distinguish his money from the former 
Henries. He also left off the old Rose, as it is 
called, about the head, and, instead of the pellets 
and place ot mintage on the reverse, he placed the 
arms, which is the first time vve see it upon the 
English silver money.”* A new gold coin appears 

• Hist. Ac. ofKnglUh Money, p. 177. 


! m the*reign of Henry Y II., called the Sovereign, or 
sometimes the. Rose Rial, or the Double‘Rose 
Noble, of %. value of twenty shillings; and thei 
were also halt sovereigns and double sovereigns. 
As these gold coins, however, are exceedingly 
scarce, the writer last quoted thinks it probable 
that “ they were struck upon extraordinary oc¬ 
casions, only in th$ nature ot medals, and, perhaps, 
were first coined in honour of the king’s corona¬ 
tion, as his figure thereon, 111 the attitude of that 
solemnity, seems* to intimate.” “We are told,” 
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lie adds, “ such were distributed at the coronation 
of Queen Mary, and sovereigns were coined in 
every reign afterwaids ‘to King James I. in¬ 
clusive.” , 

The state of Henry VII1 ,'s money, Leake ob¬ 
serves, was, likebis mind and humour, yen' ehiuige- 
able and imeertain. At (iist be observed the same 
standard as bis father, but he afterwards debased 
both bis gold and bis silver coins, being, Camden 
says, tile first king of England tbat mixed the. 
money with brass, or rather copper. Some alloy, 
however, was Wf course, used before bis time; and 
the fact seems to be that he merely made a very 
considerable increase in the quantity, employing 
the copper not merely to harden the coin and make 
it lit for use. but to diminish its intrinsic value. 
According to the tables drawn up by Eolkes from 
tlie sure, authority of the indentures made with the 
Masters of the Mint, it appears that, whore.i-*, 
lutheito, the minted pound had consisted of eleven 
ounces two pennvweights of silver, and only eigh¬ 
teen pennyweights of alloy, Henry, in 1543, 
changed the proportions in gen ounces of silver and 
two ounces ol alloy. Two years alter lie reduced 
the amount of silver to six ounces, or only one-half 
of the entire metal; and in 1516 lie adopted the 
still more monstrous proportion of only four 
ounces of silver with eight of alhty. The pieces 
stiiiek m both these last-mentioned coinages can 
only he justly described by the name of hast' money. 
Hut in addition to this debasement, of the coinage 
II enrv very materially depreciated it; that is to 
say, he coined the pound of silver or mixed metal 
into a greater nominal amount of money tliati It 
had previously been made to produce. Instead of 
37.5. 0 (L, or 450 pennies, into which it. had been 
coined ever since the fourth year of Edward IV., 
he made it yield 45s., or 540 pennies, in 1527; 
and in 1543, 48s., or 576 pennies. So that, 
taking the effect' of the two openpions together, lie 
at last, instead of the former rate of 450 pennies 
out of eleven ounces and two pennyweights of 
silver, produced 576 pennies out of only four 
ounces of that metal. Henry’s gold coins were 
sovereigns, half sovereigns, or rialr, halt and quar¬ 
ter Tills, angels, angelets or half angels, and quar¬ 
ter angels, George nobles, forty penny pieces, 
crowns of the double lose, and half-crowns.* The 
George noble was so called from it's having on the 
reverse St. George killing the dragon ; its value 
was 6v. 8r/., or two forty pennv p’eecs, the old 
value of the angel, which in 1527 was'raised to 
7S. 6c/., an alteration rendered necessary in order 
to maintain the old relation between the gold and 
silver coinage, after the similar depreciation of the 
latter. Gold was at this time valued, in the ope¬ 
rations of the English Mint, at twelve times its 
weight in silver, f 

• Leak**, p. 195. 

+ A groat and u half groat ruined l>y Cardinal Wolsry, ns Arch¬ 
bishop ol York, are among the curiosities of the coinage ol this reign. 
These pieces on the sides of Ihe shield containing the rojhtl nuns, 
displayed the letteis T V(', lor Thomas Wolsey. and underneath the 
cuulinal s hat. “ It was an aitiele ot the cardinal's impeachment,” 
says Leake. " Hint lu* piesmnptuously impA'nted the cardinal's lint 
undei the, kiug’s arms tipou his majesty's coins ul gio.its made at 
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But the depreciation mid the. debasement of die 
roimige were curried still further by Edward VI. 
than they had been hv bis hither. Al first, indeed, 
lie diminished the quantity of alloy from eight to 
six ounces in the pound ; but in 1551 he increased 
it to nine, leaving only three ounces of silver in the 
pound of mixed metal out of which the dilfeienl 
pieces of money were struck. Then, instead ot 
48.v., as in the last reign, 72v. were now coined out. 
of the pound. That is to sav, instead of the old 
rate of 450 pennies out o'f more than eleven ounces 
of silv er, three ounces were, now made to yield s(» 1 
pennies. The public inconvenience and confusion, 
however, that resulted from this prodigious depre¬ 
ciation came ul length to be so severely felt that, 
towards the end of the reign, vigorous measmes 
were taken to rcstoie the coinage to its ancient 
standard; and in 1552 the alloy in the pound of 
silver was leduced to nineteen pennyweights, or to 
witlun one pennyweight of what it had alu.us 
been dow n to the tliii Iv-foui tli year of I henry kill. 
At the Mime time the number of shillings iij.tr* 
wliie.li the pound of metal was coined was lcthn id 
from 72 to 60. The gold coin, which bad been 
as much depreciated as the silvei, was likewise 
restored to the same extent. Edwaid VI. was tlit 
first linglisb king that issued crowns, half-crowns, 
and sixpences, if we except a crown struck by Ins 
hither, which does not seem to have been intended 
for circulation. 

“One of Queen Mary’s first proceedings was to 
issue, a proclamation for the legnlation of the coin¬ 
age, in which she dilated upon the great mischiefs 
that bad ensued from the base money of the two 
preceding reigns; but in her own first coinage, 
nevertheless, she once more slightly reduced the 
fineness of the metal, making the alloy of the 
pound of silver an ounce instead of nineteen penny¬ 
weights, and adding also two pennyweights .more 
of alloy to the pound of gold. The coins struck 
after her marriage hear her husband’s head and 
name as well as hcriovvn. Some authorities state 
that crowns of gold were struck by Philip and 
Mary; but no such pieces are now known to exist. 

The complete, restoration of the coinage was 
reserved for Queen Elizabeth. In the second year 
of her reign the silver coin recovered the whole of 
its ancient fineness.hy the alloy in the pound being 
reduced tt eighteen pennyweights, a, proportion 
which lias ever since been retained. The number 
of shillings struck out of the pound of silver, how¬ 
ever, was not lessened; on the contrary, after 
having continued to he 60, as in the preceding 
reign, till 1601, it was then increased to 62, as it 
remained ever after till 1816, when it was farther 
increased to 66, which it still is. The debased 
money of her father and brother was also recalled 

Yoik, which hail ne\er boon done by any subject before. So Unit 
his crime was not for coinniy money with the cardinal's hat thereon 
— foi tiie samllor emu*, which bore the same stamp, are not taken 
notice of-—but lor coining grouts which had never been done by any 
subject befoie; but, as to small money, it bad been immenioii.tlly 
coined in the bishop’s mints at Canterbury, Yoik, and Dm ham. 
But this power dwindled away with the pope’s authority here, and 
was discontinued after lids reign; Edwaid Lee, Wolsey’s successor, 
being the lust that used tins pmilego.” 
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mid melted in the beginning oi* Elizabelft’s jeign; | Spanish dollar or pice;' of debt, ami of tin- value 
so much of it a-, was icecived at tlic Mint is com* ; of 4». (it/., for'the use of the Kas i India Oomp.mVs 
link'll to have passed current for above. 638,000/., 1 These, pieces aYe now vety scuiec. Il appeals if. o 
ds real value being only about 244,000/. The gold that, a»short time before her death, she hail m- 

eoins of Elizabeth are sovereigns ami half save- tended to coin farthings ami other eoite. oi imnll 

reigns, crowns and half crowns, angels, half angels, 1 value of copper, a metal which had not y". In n 
and quarter angels,*nobles and double nobles. Of | made use of For money m this com,try. 
tlie sovereigns there are sonic remarkable as having 1 The depreciation of the. Scottish inofffy, vihich 
milled edges,being the first English money so dis- had already proceeded so far hefnie ihc niiiini' , ue r -- 

tinguished. There are also milled shillings, six- inent of the present period, was earned dmne: us 

ponces, and other silver coins belonging to almost course farther and farther m es#h mw-uu' icuto. 

every vear of this reign. Besides the common 'flic debasement of t^ie metal ol the Scottish nmnige, 
silver money Elizabeth coined what were called however, never approached the feint, to which that 

pinlcullis crowns or dollars, being imita u.nmil tin: ot the Knglisli w»ts carried by Henry V 111. and 
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Edward VI. As in England, the ancient standard I 
of fineness had been eighteen pennyweights of alloy 
in the pound of silver; m 1 529, the sixteenth year of 
James V., the proportion of alloy was for the first 
time increased to one oufice ; in 1571 it was made 
three ounces, and in 1570 four ounces; but three 
years later it wus restored to the fora'cr proportion 
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of one ounce, at which it remained throughou| the 
rest uf the period. But whereas the pound of 
silver had originally, ns in England, been coined 
into 20 shillings, or rather into 2d0 pennies, and 
even after a century of progressive depreciation 
had in 1475 been made to produce only 144s.;* m 

• See ante, j>. 1S17. 
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I 5S9 it was coined into 192 s.; in 1556 into 260? 
in 1565 into 360?.; in 1571 into 334s .; in 1579 
into 440s.; 1581 into 480.?.; in 1597 into 

GOO.?. ; and finally, in 1601, into 720?. In other 
words, what was originally only one pound had, by 
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the steady operation of this nefarious and mis¬ 
chievous process, as *practised by the government 
through a space of about, three centimes, been 
made at last to puss current for no less than 
thirty-six pounds ! 
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The task of noticing the development of industry 
in agriculture, handicrafts,- and manufactures, 
becomes more gratifying Us we advance. If we 
contrast the. close of then present period with the 
commencement of the last, we shall find that the 
two centuries that intervened were fruitful in ini-, 
portant changes, the effect of which was gradually 
to improve the condition of the people. At the 
beginning of the present period the upper ranks 
of society still retained much of their old law¬ 
less spirit and turbulence, but at its conclusion 
they hud become polished and courtly, and 
the mass of the people, enjoyed a greater degree 
of personal freedom, and had risen into higher 
importance. The restraining hand of Henry VII. 
cheeked much of that arbitrary and oppressive 
spirit which had so frequently been detrimental 
to industry, and with the increase of security there 
came an increase of industry, the progress of 
which was never afterwards relaxed ; so that, 
towards the close of this period, the work of im¬ 
provement was everywhere in operation. In order 
to give a complete and intelligible view of the state 
and progress of agriculture in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, it is necessary to begin by 
saying a few words respecting the accommodations 
and manner of living of the different classes of the 
country population. 

We find that at the beginning of the period the 
yeomanry usually lived in a dwelling of timber, 
the w alls of which were formed of wattled plaster. 
It had not always a chimney, and contained few 
conveniences. They slept on straw pallets covered 
only with a sheet and coarse coverlet, or perhaps 
upon a (lock mattress and a holster of chaff. Their 
servants slept upon straw, and had not always a 
coverlet to throw overMiem. All dined off wooden 
trenchers, and ate their pottage with a spoon of 
the same material. Even a substantial yeoman 
did not possess more than four or five pieces of 
pewter plate, and the sum of u-oney which he 
could raise was insignificant. Harrison says that, 
if a farmer or husbandman, in his cups at the ale¬ 
house, could pull out a purse containing six shil¬ 
lings, an equtd sum could not, pSrhays, be raised 
by the whole of his companions, who were of the 
same rank as himself. Only the gentry could 
afford to cat wheaten bread the year through. The 
servants and the poorer class of people ate 
bread made of barley or rye; and in dear years 
their bread was made of beans, fieas, or oats, or 
perhaps of all these together. In periods of still 
groiler scarcity, artificers and labouring men hud 
no better nourishment than such as taros and len¬ 
tils supplied. Hence the proverb oY those limes, 
that “ hunger setteth his first foot into the horse- 
manger.” Tor clothing, the rustic housewife spun, 
from the wool and flax produced on the farm, suffi¬ 
cient cloth and linen of coarse texture for the use of 
tlic family; though Fitzherbert, to whom we owe the 
first English work on husbandry, writing in 1522, 
even in that day acknowledges that it was not 
profitable for a woman wholly to devote Herself to 
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the distaff; but, as he remarks, “ it stoppeth a 
gap, and must needs he had.” According to this 
old writer, the farmers’ wives milst have been 
patterns of diligence and industry, and a variety of 
duties devolved upon them which have since ceased 
to be required or have fallen with more propriety 
upon the other sex. They had to measure out 
the quantity of corn to he ground, and see that it 
was sent to the miller. The poultry, swine, and 
cows were under their charge; and they superin¬ 
tended the brewing and baking. The garden was 
peculiarly the care of the farmer’s wife. She had 
to depend upon it for various herbs which are no 
longer in use, but whieli could not he dispensed 
with when spices were rare and costly. Besides 
pot-herbs, strewing-herbs were required for the 
chambers,, and herbs possessing medical virtues. 
The lifet ttf fruits at this date was confined to a 
few of indigenous growth, which were hut little 
improved by skill and management. Tusser directs 
his housewife to transplant into her gaideo wild 
strawberries from the woods, vfll the writers on 
rural economy during this period recommend the 
farmer’s wife carefully to attend to her crop of flax 
and hemp. When, however, Fitzherbert asserts 
that it is a wife’s duty “to winnow all maimer of 
corn, to make malt, to wash, and to make hay, 
shear corn, and, in time of need, help her husband 
to fill the muck-wain or dung-cart, drive the 
plough, to load hay, corn, and such other, to go 
to market and sell butter or pigs, fowls or com,” 
it is to be presumed that he had in his view the 
smallest class of yeomen, who had no hired 
servants. 

Such were the general circumstances of the life 
and condition of the country population during 
the first years of this period. Harrison asserts 
that, notwithstanding their frugality (“ if,” as lie 
shrewdly observes, “ it may so he justly called”), 
“ they were scarce able to live and pay their 
rents at their days without selling of u cow, or an 
horse, or more, although they paid but 4/. at the 
uttermost by the year.” This want of money for 
the payment of their rents, however, was probably 
their greatest w’ant. They seem to have enjoyed 
the principal necessaries ot life in rude abundance ; 
and, on the whole, when we know that at the end 
of the fifteenth century land was generally under¬ 
let, apd \vhen the 'inode of life which prevailed is 
taken into consideration, we cannot but presume 
that the yeomanry were not so badly off as Har¬ 
rison describes them. The farmer of these times 
himself consumed the chief part of the produce 
which he raised, his servants taking their seats at 
llis table. Luxuries were unknown, and the prin¬ 
cipal materials for clothing were not bought, but 
were obtained by the industry of each family. 
The instruments of agriculture were so simple 
that mqny of them were made, or at least kept in 
repair, by the farmer himself. Every yeoman was 
expected to know how to make yokes, ox-bows, 
and plough-gear. Such work afforded profitable 
employment in the winter evenings; and, if nothing 
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of the kind needed to be done, the nltentative 
recommended by Fitzherbert. was to go to bed, 
m order that fire and candle might be saved. 
Considerably later, in Tusser’s time, soje-leather 
was kept in farm-houses, with which shoes might 
be mended as occasion required ; and, looking gene¬ 
ra ) .it the circumstances of the rural population, 
i may easily be seen that the causes which render 


agriculture purely commercial in all its objects were 
not very strongly developed. 

After the commencement of the reign of Ilenry 
VII., and before t[ie general use in rents which 
took place in the succeeding reign, England must 
on the whole have presented nnJVe of such pictures 
as that which Latimer has drawn in one of his 
sermons of the condition of his father than such 
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as resembled the description Harrison gives of the 
difficulties, bordering tipmr wretcliedpess, of the 
yeomen to whom he has alluded. Latimer’s father 
was a yeoman, hut had no land of his own. The 
rent of his farm was under 4/. a-year, yet he had 
as much land under tillage as kept olmlf a dozer,> 
men, and a hundred sheep and thirty cows. He 
found a horse and man for the king’s service when 
called upon. Ilis son he sent to school, and after¬ 
wards to college; and, on the marriage of his 
daughters, lie gave 57. to each as a dower. He. 
was, besides, hospitable to his neighbours, and gave 
alms to the poor; “and all this,” Latimer asserts, 
“ he did from the said farm.” But soon after the 
commencement of the reign of Henry VIII. the 
indications of approaching social changes begin to 
appear, and, in the time of his son and successor, 
we find the farmer in new circumstances. Latimer 
tells us that now the person that had his father’s 
farm paid for it 10/. by the year, or more, and was 
not able “ to do anything for his prince, for him¬ 
self, nor for his children, nor to give a cup of 
drink to the poor.” Generally, lie says, in the 
course of a few' years, rents had increased from 
20/. to 50/., or more than doubled. The farm on 
which a yeoman of small means could live when 
the money-payments for r«>it and labour were in¬ 
considerable therefore became insufficient to main¬ 
tain him. “lienee,” says Ascham, “so many 
families dispersed,—so many houses ruined. 
Ilence the honour and strength of England, the 
noble yeomanry, are broken up and destroyed.”* 
The numerous enclosures which now took place 
rendered the ease of the yeoman-cottager hope¬ 
less, unless he became a day-labourer. The 
extent to which the former condition of tiie agri¬ 
cultural population lias now changed for the 
worse may be gathered from what Latimer says, in 
one of his sermons,—“ Let them (the peasantry) 
hnVe sufficient to maintain them, and to find them 
their necessaries. A plough-land ^nust have sheep 
to dung their ground for bearing of corn. They 
must have swine for their food to make their bacon 
of. . . . They must have other cattle, as horses, 
to draw their plough, and for carfiage^, of things to 
market; and kine for’cheir milk or chgese, which 
they must live upon and pay their rents. These 
cattle must have pasture, and pasture they cannot 
have if the land be. taken and enclosed from them.’’ 
These were the views of a benevifient man, and 
they were extremely popular, but*there had not 
been wanting men who pointed out with great 
clearness the advantages of enclosures. Fitzher- 
bert shows how a township that is worth twenty 
marks a-year may be made worth "20/., and the 
ground-work of his plan is to enclose the land. 
“By enclosing,” he says, “a farmer shall save 
meat, drink, and wages of a shepherd; the wages 
of the swineherd, flic, which may fortune to be 
as chargeable us his whole rent; and also Ins corn 
shall be better saved from eating or destroying by 
cattle.” To the objection that # many men would 

• Audi am, Kpist., p. 293. 
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lose their ordinary means of maintaining tltfcm- 
selves, he Tepiies :—“There be many new occu¬ 
pations that were not used before, as setting of 
quickset, ditching, hedging, and plashing.” In 
another work, written sixty years afterwards, it 
is expressly stated that “ the counties where most 
enclosures be are most wealthy, as Essex, Kent, 
and Northamptonshire, &e..”* It happened, also, 
at this time, that, while some of the old land- 
owners had been compelled to sell portions of their 
estates, persons who had enriched themselves in 
trade became the purchasers, and settled upon 
their property, looking upon the business of 
farming with a commercial eye. King Edward, in 
his Journal, sneers at these “ clothing knights,” 
and observes “this country can hear no mer¬ 
chant; tii have more land than 100/. a-year.” 
Edward notices, in his Journal, some of the most 
striking symptoms of the state of transition 
through which the country was now passing. 
Speaking of the gentry, he says, “ their house¬ 
keeping is dearer; their meat is dearer; tlu ir 
liveries dearer; their wages greater.” And he 
adds, “ merchants have enhanced their ware ; 
fanners have enhanced their corn and cattle ; 
labourers their wages ; artificers the price of tlu ir 
workmanship ; and mariners and huntsmen their 
hire for service.” 

Another change which greatly affected the con¬ 
dition of the agricultural population was, the 
extensive conversion that now took place of tillage, 
into pasturage, occasioned by the increasing de¬ 
mand for wool, and the consequently greater profits 
that were to lie made by rearing sheep than by 
growing corn. Latimer affirms that, in many 
places, where householders were wont to be, there 
were now to be seen but a shepherd and his dog. 
The rise of wages, also, rendered tillage, in which 
much labour was required, more expensive*, than 
formerly. It was a popular saying that “ it was 
never merry with poor craftsmen since gentlemen 
became graziers.”* These gentlemen graziers, 
also, instead of residing upon their estates in the 
country like their forefathers, are stated to have 
very generally •'betaken themselves to court or to 
town, and there lived, in the best way they could, 
upon the produce of their sales of wool and cattle. 
But the gentry were compelled to this step through 
the insufficiency (ft their revenues to defray their 
former bountiful mode of living. “ Some,” was 
the popular complaint, “ get them chambers in 
London or about the court, and there spend 
their time, some of them with a servant or two 
where he was wont to keep thirty or forty persons 
duily in his house.” Those of the gentry wlm 
remained on their estates, being unable to raise 
their rents until their tenants’ leases fell in, were 
obliged in the mean time either to farm their own 
or rent another person’s land, in order to raise 
their incomb up to the increased cost of necessaries. 

The legislature vainly endeavoured to arrest the 

• A Compendious or Brief Examination of certain ordinary Com 
plaints of divers of our Countrymen in^theM.* our days. JlyV.fc*-. 
Gentleman. 1581. 
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progress of these changes which were taking place 
in the occupation of the land. In 1533 an act 
was passed concerning farms and sheep, in which 
the practice of gathering farms into few hands and 
stocking them with cattle and sheep was strongly 
condemned, and it was enacted that no man should 
keep more than two thousand slice]), excepting on 
his own land, and that more than two farms should 
not be rented by one tenant.* On some sheep- 
farms, it is stated in this act, there were flocks of 
from ten thousand to twenty thousand. There 
hail been passed in 1489 a statute for keeping in 
repair houses on farms,f hut, its provisions having 
been neglected, a new act was made in 1536, 
which gave to the king a moiety of the profits 
of lands converted from tillage to pasture until 
a suitable house was erected.] In 1551 was 
passed a statute which enacted that on gll fcstntes 
kept in tillage for four years, at any time since 
the. 1st of Henry VIII., there should be an equal 
quantity of land put wholly in tillage, and used 
and sown according to tire custom of the country, 
su to continue “ for ever.”§ Several other similar 
enactments are to be found in the statutes to the 
close of the period.|| In 1588 penalties were im¬ 
posed upon the building of cottages for the agricul¬ 
tural population without having four acres ol land 
attached to each, or allowing more Ilian a single 
family to live in one cottage.*|[ Fifty years before 
it was alleged, in an act of 1533, that the engross¬ 
ing of farms and high prices had caused “a mar¬ 
vellous multitude and number of the people of this 
realm to lie so discouraged with misery and poverty, 
that they fall daily to theft, robbery, and other in¬ 
conveniences, or pitifully die for hunger and cold.”** 
Bv an act passed in 1597, it was directed that all 
houses of husbandry decayed within seven years 
should be rebuilt, and from twenty to forty acres of 
land attached to thcm.tf At this tiifie the number 
of persons without land was so large that cottages 
were building in all directions. Many poor 
people, it is stated in the act,iiad become “wan¬ 
derers, idle, and loose.” The act of 43 Eliz., for 
the relief of the poor, was the great attempt to 
cure these evils. As to the statutes relative to 
keeping land in tiljnge, and for the maintenance 
of houses of husbandry, Hume is of opinion, from 
the frequency with which they were enacted, that 
they were never executed. 

But, however painful were some of the fmme¬ 
diate effects of these changes, their operation, on 
the whole, was highly beneficial to many important 
interests, especially on agriculture. Harrison states 
that the soil had become more fruitful than in times 
past, and assigns, as the cause, that “ our country¬ 
men are grown to be more painful, skilful, and 
careful, through recompense of gain, than hereto¬ 
fore they have been.” One acre produced now as 
much as two did formerly. Norden, who wrote 
towards the close of the period, speaks of the addi- 

• 25 Hen. VIII. c 13. + 4 H.-d. VII. r. 19. 

t 27 Hen. VIII. c. 22. t 5 and 6 Edw. VI. c. 5. I 

|] 5 Eli?., o. 2. •] 31 Eli?., c. /. 

•* 25 Hen. VIII. c. 13. -ft 39 Elia. c. 1. 
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tional attention paid by husbandmen to the ma¬ 
nuring of their lands. In Sussex they had lately 
begun to use limestone >w Inch they fetched a dis¬ 
tance of set oral miles, and burnt in kilns erected 
for the purpose. In Cornwall they fetched sand 
on horsebaejf a still greater distance. The farmers 
of the counties around London were slid more 
active in tiicir efforts to increase the productive 
powers of the land. They had begun to purchase 
the sweepings of the streets of London, which/with 
the “stone-coal dust,” was found to improve their 
clayey soils. The average yield ofcorfl in Ilariison's 
time was, on each acre well tilled and dressed, 
twenty bushels of wheat, thirty-two of barley, and 
forty of oats and pulse. The breed of live-stock 
partook of the general improvement. Cattle, from 
having been so scarce as to call for various statutes to 
prevent the killing of weanlings, were now in great 
abundance. Harrison asks, with some exultation, 
“ Where are oxen commonly more large of bone, 
horses more decent and pleasant in pace, slice]) 
more prulltable in wool, swine more wholesome of 
flesh, and goats more gainful to their keepers, than 
litre with us?” The. people, on the whole, appear 
to have been gainers by the alterations which had 
been effected ; and in many respects the change 
was from a desultory ^md idle life to a course of 
diligence, and ifnlustry. Thcv consumed a good 
deal of flesh-meat, and were fond of entertaining 
each other with good cheer. Harrison sons that 
lard was not much used, “sith we do lmste all our 
meat with butter, or suffer the fattest to baste itself 
1)^ leisure.” 

Such are the vaunting terms in which this old 
writer speaks of the diet ol the people after the 
middle of the sixteenth century ; hut we have other 
authority for the opinion that the power of com¬ 
manding the necessaries and luxuries of life had 
increased in a statute of 1597, entitled “ An Act to 
restrain the excessive use of Malt,” in the pre¬ 
amble of whitjh it is asserted that, “ greater 
quantity of malt is daily made than either in times 
past or now is needfuland which empowers 
justices in quarter-sessions to suppress the making 
of malt arid the number of maltster*. 

Comparing, however, tk made of living •with 
that which' prevails in the present day, we must 
not forget that there were many privations then 
which would now be felt as intolerable. For 
a great portion of the year the only animal 
food eaten wn* in a salted state. In the au¬ 
tumn ns much meat was cured as would last the 
winter ; and until the pastures had been for some 
time abundant, that is, not until Midsummer, 
there were no»means of fattening cattle. After the 
winter months, veal and bacon were welcomed as 
the precursors of fresh beef; and those, who lived 
near the sea-coast enjoyed the addition of flesh 
fish; but the state of the roads prevented the in¬ 
land parts of the country partaking of this benefit. 
The consumption of fish during.Lent and on other 
fast-days, comprising a great part of the. year, being 
express')' directcd*by statute, the people,even after 
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the abolition of the old religion, provided them¬ 
selves at several large fairs held almost expressly 
for the sale and distribution of salt-fish. The 
Christmas “ husbandly,.fare” and enjoyments of 
the prosperous yeoman of Tusscr’s time were— 

(iood broad, and good drink, a Rood fire in flit* hall ; 

Jli.iwn, pudding, and nance, unci good mustard withal j 

Heel', mutton, and pork, slued pies of the best; 

Pig, \eul, goose, and capon, and tnrkev well drest ; 

Cheese, apples, anti nuts, jolly carols to hear, 

A.s then in tin* countr\ is counted good cheer. 

But it was not only in the diet of the agricultural 
population that by the close of this period im¬ 
provements had taken place ; a decided advance in 
comfort was also apparent in their habitations and 
furniture. The houses began generally to be built 
of brick or stone; the rooms were more airy and 
capacious, and the out-buildings farther removed 
fiom the dwelling. In proof of their easy circum¬ 
stances, the farmers could point to some articles of 
silver plate in their cupboards; to the pewter plates 
which had superseded their wooden trenchers; 
and the coarse mattress and holster were replaced 
by good feather-beds. The substantial yeoman, 
besides being surrounded by additional comforts, 
had often several years’ rent in hand. Some of 
these changes [arc lamented by Harrison, who re¬ 
marks that when the walls of houses were of 
wattled willow we had oaken men, hut that they 
were become effeminate with the increase of 
luxury—a complaint which has been made in 
every age of that which preceded it. Wood was 
gradually becoming scarce, and this was another 
motive ior resorting to a different building mate¬ 
rial. Coal was becoming an article of greittcr 
consumption from the same cause ; hut just before 
this took place there was an increased use of such 
substitutes for wood, as peat, turf, heath, gorse, 
and broom; in some parts of the country even 
neats’ dung was resorted to. Harrison prophesies 
tluit, if the destruction of the woods should go on 
much longer to as great an extent as in past times, 
certain materials which he cnunYerates, fifteen in 
number, “and sca-c.ole” (mentioned last) “ will 
be good merchandise even in the city of London.” 

The rotation of crops usually followed during 
Lliis\ period indicated bat little advancement in the 
art of agriculture. After a crop of wheat or fyc, 
they sowed barley or oats in the spring, and then 
came a fallow. Clover was, however, introduced 
in the reign of Elizabeth from the Netherlands. Its 
great value consisted in supplying green food where 
natural pastures were scarce ; in enabling the farmer 
to keep more cattle, and consequently to apply a 
greater quantity of manure to his land. It could 
not effect that improvement which was accom¬ 
plished at a later period by the introduction of 
the. turnip ; but it was of unquestionable value in 
hastening the adoption of a better system than 
that which had heretofore prevailed. The high 
rent of meacjpw land during the former and pre¬ 
sent periods, beyond all proportion to* that of 
arable, is a proof of the advantage which would 
ensue from the cultivation of clover. Evyes were 
milked; and Tusser mentions that five ewes were 


reckoned equal in value to a cow. A sow was 
also considered of the same value as a cow. These 
two facts show the inferior state of agriculture; 
both being occasioned by the difficulty of procuring 
winter food. 

The art of gardening received greater improve¬ 
ments during this period than that of agriculture. 
7'he hop may he considered as a garden rather than 
a field plant at the date of its introduction from 
the Netherlands about 1524. From the same 
quarter, about the sam& time, we received salads, 
cabbages, the pule gooseberry, and also, according 
to some, the apricot, and the musk-melon. The 
artichoke was first, cultivated some time, in the reign 
of Henry VIII. ; pippins were introduced about 
1525; currants from /ante in 1555; the cherry 
about 1540; and several varieties of plums from 
Italy by Thomas Cromwell about 1510. The de¬ 
lights of the garden were, heightened by the intro¬ 
duction of the gilly-fiower, the carnation, mid the 
rose of 1’rovidcnce, which the Flemings who settled 
in Norfolk introduced about 15(>7. The musk- 
rose and the damask-rose were also first grown m 
England in this period. 

Among the national manufactures and lnmdi- 
erafjs, the manufacture of woollen cloth preserved 
its old pre-eminence during the present period. 
The raw material was procured within the realm ; 
and though the great demand for cloth was fbi 
home-consumption, several descriptions of cloth 
'were also manufactured for the foreign market. 

Several distinct classes of workmen were em¬ 
ployed in the making of cloth. There were 
weavers, walkers, fullers, fulling-mill men, shear¬ 
men, dyers, forcers of wool, carders, and sorters of 
wool, mid spinners, carders, and spullars of yarn.* 
The clothier was the capitalist who gave out work 
to the persons engaged m these different branches. 
He delivered'wool to the weavers in portions not 
exceeding twelve lbs. avoirdupois, an allowance of 
a quarter of a pound being made for waste. If 
the weaver return# .1 cloth which was not of honest 
weight, he was set in the pillory or in the cueknig- 
stool.f In 1555 the weavers complained that the 
“ rich and wealthy clothiers do many wavs op¬ 
press them, some, by setting,,up and keeping m 
their houses divers looms, and keeping and main¬ 
taining them by journeymen; some by engross¬ 
ing looms into their hands and possessions, and 
letting them out at such unreasonable rents as the 
poor artificers are not able, to maintain them¬ 
selves.”! Employment was given to considerable 
numbers of artificers and workmen in making the 
instruments and implements which were necessary 
ki the various processes of converting wool into 
cloth. The foreign supply of cards for wool was 
prohibited in 1598, on the ground that, of the 
many thousand woollen cardmakers and cardwirc- 
drawers in London, Bristol, Gloucester, Norwich, 
Coventry, and many other cities and towns, not 
more than one twentieth could find occupation in 
consequence of the large importation of woollen 

* 1 Mary, at. 3. c. 7- +3 Hen. VIII. c. 6. 

J 2 and 3 Phil, and Mary, e. 3. 
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card* from France mul elsewhere.* There is 
probably some exaggeration in these estimates, 
but they serve lo show that considerable numbers 
of the people, not directly engaged in the making 
of cloth, were indebted for the means of subsist¬ 
ence to the flourishing state of this national staple. 

Tiie policy of the times discouraged the intro¬ 
duction of machinery, and thus the various ope* 
rations connected with cloth-making, although on 
a larger scale, were still carried on in much the 
same manner as they had been when more strictly 
of a household character. In 1551 gig-mills had 
been “ newly and lately devised, erected, lniilded, 
and used,” but were prohibited, as the “ true 
draping of doth’’ was not considered to he im¬ 
proved by the management which it underwent at 
the inill.t The true motive of the prohibition was 
most probably a misapprehension of the (.fleets of 
machinery. 

Formerly, the manufacture of cloth for sale had 
been exclusively conlined to cities and corporate 
and market-towns, the inhabitants of the villages 
mid hamlets making little more than sufficed for 
tlie use of their respective families. But the 
towns could now no longer exercise their domination 
over trades to its former extent; and a num.vmus 
body of industrious men were gradually rising 
into importance who resided out of the towns, 
—“foreigners,” as they are termed in the statutes, 
or “ persons dwelling in the small towns of hus¬ 
bandry.” Many of them were husbandmen or 
graziers who made their own wool into doth, 
with the assistance of their wives and families. 
The sorting of wool was performed by women. 
The cloths made, out of the towns were generally 
of a coarse description; and, if we may believe 
various authorities, the country clothiers were not 
very strict in maintaining the assize, which fixed 
the length and breadth of each piece. The con¬ 
dition of sonic of these manufacturers was humble 
enough. Many of them were only enabled to buy 
their wool in small quant'Uies,*as “ eight penny¬ 
worth and twelve pennyworth at a time,” and 
therefore could not make their pm chases of the 
wool-grower. A statute, passed in 155] and 15524 
which prohibited wsol being bought except by the 
persons intending to use it themselves in the ma¬ 
nufacture. of doth, did away w'th the intermediate 
dealers in wool, whose existc.no* was of •essential 
importance to the small clothiers ; hut it was 
eventually found necessary to make some relaxa¬ 
tions on their account, so that wool might lie 
bought by dealers and sold again in the open 
market.§ The clothiers of Halifax were relieved 
from this inconvenience in 1555, by an acf, 
enabling the inhabitants of that town “ to buy 
wool, and retail it to poor folk to work, but not 
to the rich aud wealthy, nor to sell again.”j| The 
preamble of this statute describes, with consider¬ 
able minuteness, the circumstances of the hnfnbler 
class of country clothiers, and supplies details of 

* 39 E1j7.,V. 14. t 5 and 6 E<l\v. VI, c. 22. 

$ 5 iiuil 6 Kilw. VI. c. 7« § 1 Edw. VI. e.G. 

U 2 aud 3 Phil, aud Alary, c. 13. 


some interest -if the manner in which they 
carried on their trade.. 11 recites that “ the parish 
of Halifax and other 'places thereunto adjoin¬ 
ing, being planted in the ^reat. wastes aud moors, 
where the fertility of ground is not apt to bring 
fprtli any cor# or good grass, but in iare nlaees, 
and by exceeding and great industry of the in¬ 
habitants; and the. same inhabitants altogether 
do live by cloth-making, and the gieat par| of 
them neither gettetli cor,’, :air is able to keep a 
horse to carry wools, nor vet to buy much wool at 
once, hut hath ever used only to Repair to the 
town of Halifax, aud some other nigh thereunto, 
and there to Huy upon the wool-driver, some a 
stone, some two, and some three or four, accord¬ 
ing to their ability, and to carry the same to their 
houses, some three, four, five and six miles off, 
upon their heads mid hacks, and so to make 
and convert tiie same either into yarn or doth, 
and to sell the same, and so to buy more wool of 
the’wool-drivor; by means of which industry tin- 
barren grounds in those parts lie now much inha¬ 
bited, and above five Imndrcil households, llu-rc. 
newly increased within this forty years past, which 
now are like to he undone and driven to beggary, 
by reason of the late statute made that takctli away 
the wool-driver, so tb#t they cannot now have 
their wool by such small portions as they wen- 
wont to have; and that tdso they are not able to 
keep any horses whcicupon to ride or set their 
wools further from them in other places, unless 
some remedy may lie provided.” 

A struggle was continued during the whole of 
tiie present period between tiie clothiers whom the 
lestrictions of the towns drove into the country, and 
those who were in possession of tiie advantages 
which the privileges of thest*towns conferred. In 
the towns were manufactured tiie superior cloths; 
for there the clothier found a greater number of 
skilful artisans in c*ieh of the branches into whiMi 
the manufucturiiyg processes were divided, and lie 
could more readily avail himself of the various 
means of giving perfection to the work. Iu 1551 
a statute was passed which it may be supposed 
chiefly aitnet^at repressing the advancing prospe¬ 
rity of the ynmtry clothier^ by enacting that,•out 
of cities, no clothier should keep more than one 
woollen loom; n^ woollen weaver more than two 
looms ; that no weaver should have a tueking- 
rnill, nor any ’tucker a loom; and that, for the 
future, clot]iiersf should only make cloth m cilie.-, 
and that weavers out of cities should only have two 
apprentices.* However, it was soon found jie- 
ccssary to connive at the manufacture of el.ah out 
of towns, and to permit such cloth to be sealed. 

By a statute passed in 1557, it was prevail'd 
that, except in Wales, the. northern counties, aud 
some other parts of the country that weio spe¬ 
cified, clothiers were not to jfractise their trade in 
any city#ir town in which the art of clothing had 
not been carried on for the ten- previous years, f 
Subsequently special statutes were enacted for 

• 2 aud 3 1'hil, uud Mary, c. II, t 4 and 0 Phil.and JUry, c.4. 
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enabling certain towns to become the residence of 
persons engaged in the making of cloth. The 
towns of Coggeshall, Bodaing, West liarf'old, and 
Dedham, in Essex,* aivl afterwards of Boxstead 
and Laugham in the same county,f thus became 
clothing towns. A law, passed in J 551, whiclj 
provided that all weavers of broad woollen cloth 
should have served an apprenticeship of seven 
years, was directed chiefly against the country 
weavers, many of whom had only been three or 
four years at the loom before commencing as 
masters.} This statute caused great hardship by its 
retrospective operation; and a statute was soon 
after passed suspending its provisions in the ease of 
persons who had married clothiers’ widows, or 
had been live or six years in their trade when the 
new regulation concerning apprenticeship became 
law.§ In the four northern counties of England, 
where the coarser cloths were made, and the 
system of household manufacture was general, the 
country people were allowed to have looms in 
their houses.|| The clothiers of Devon and Corn¬ 
wall were permitted to have three looms in their 
bonnets, and to use flocks, hair, and lambs’ wool in 
certain cloths of a very poor and coarse quality, 
which they made almost wholly for exportation to 
the opposite shores of Brittjny.^| In the counties 
of Berks, Oxford, Surrey, Sussex' and Yorkshire, 
there were a great number of coarse kerseys made 
for exportation, each -’piece of the value of about 
.'10s., or 20iL or 22d. per yard, the propoition, 
according to the statement in an act ot the latter 
part of the reign of Henry VIII., being 500 pieces 
of coarse for exportation to one piece for home con¬ 
sumption.** Friezes and “ cottons,” which last, 
however, were really a species of woollen fabric, 
were extensively madeen Wales, ft Taunton, Bridge- 
water, Chard, and various towns of Wilts, Glouces¬ 
ter, and Somerset were famous for their broad-cloths. 
The cloths of Worcester, Evesham, Droitwich, 
Kidderminster, Bromwich, and Coventry were in 
good repute, and also those of Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Essex. Manchester was known for its manu¬ 
facture of rugs and friezes,—York for coverlets,— 
Lancashire ur.d Cheshire for ».vhat were culled 
“ cottons.” The mcittis by which tljese various 
descriptions of cloth were brought into general 
consumption were by hawkers, pedlers, and traders 
who visited the fairs and kept "their stalls in the 
open market-places. • 

After people had been so long accustomed to the ' 
assize of cloth, which prevented imposition in 
respect to measure and quality, those clothiers who 
resided beyond the jurisdiction of aulnegers would 
ho able for some time to practise 'many deceits, 
and to infringe with impunity the regulations 
which had existed from a very early period for the 
management of their trade. The law enacted at 
the close of the list period}} proved to he too 

• 1 Eli/, o. 14. t S7 Elk. c 23. ' 

t 5 and 6 Edw. 6. c.«8. § 1 Mary, at. 3. c. 7. 

fl 2 and 3 Phil, and Mary, e. II. ^ 27 Klu. c. 18. 

33 ! Ion. V111. c. 18. ft 3i aud 35 Hen. VIII. c. 10.' 

ft l JiwUard ill. o. 8. * 
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stringent, and the penalties which it inflicted •vere 
abolished in 1509, on the ground that “ the 
clothier, doing his true diligence, cohid not observe 
the same without many times oflemling.”* During 
the present period, the increase in tlm number of 
clothiers, weavers, and others residing out of the 
immediate reach of the aulnegers, and the tempta¬ 
tion which the rise in the price of the raw material 
threw in the way of the manufacturer rendered 
new statutes necessary to prevent the “ deceitful 
making of woollen cloth.” By one of these the 
use of flocks or other infeiior muleiials was pro¬ 
hibited ; and pieces of cloth which shrunk in the 
wetting beyond a certain allowed proportion, were 
not to he offered for sale. The aulneger was to 
affix his seal to each piece of cloth m lead, and 
not i;i wax, as formally, and each piece was to 
have Hie clothier’s name woven ill il;f aud by a 
subsequent act, the length of each piece was to be 
specified on the official seal.} In the preamble ot 
the latter statute it is remarked, that “ great in¬ 
famy and slander hath risen of late years in tan- 
dry outward parts beyond the sea, of the untrue 
making of woollen cloths within this realm.” A 
few years afterwards, overseers or seareheis were 
appointed throughout the kingdom, to search cloth 
and wools in every village and hamlet. Each 
piece of doth in futiuc was, in addition to the 
usual marks, to have the letter E, with a noun 
over it, worked into the cloth.§ In 1551 the con- 
filaiuts against the clothiers are again repeated. 
They do “ daily,” it is affirmed, “ move and 
more study rather to make many than to make 
good cloths.” The practices of which they were 
accused were, “ mingling of yarns of divers spin¬ 
nings in one cloth; some by mingling fell wool 
and lambs’ wool, or either of them, with fleece 
wool; some by putting too little stuff; some by 
taking them out of the mill before they he full 
thicked; some by overstretching them upon the 
tenter, and then stopping with flocks such bracks 
(breaches, or rente) as shall he made by means 
thereof; finally, by using so many subtle sleights 
aud untruths as when the cloths so made be put 
in the water to try them, they rise out ot the same 
neither in length nor breadth ;ts they ought to do, 
and in some places narrower than in some;” and 
yet, it is added, in spite of these and other “great 
and notable faults,* the aulnegers set their seals to 
such cloth. || 

The worsted manufacture, in which wool by 
other processes is worked up into a fabric different 
from that of ordinary woollen cloth, was the 
staple of the eastern counties, hut Norfolk was the 
principal seat of the trade; a great proportion of 
the inhabitants being engaged in “ the making 
and weaving of worsteds and other cloths, which 
hath been made and woven of the yarn called 
worsted yarn, spun of the wool growing aud coining 
of the sheep.The same watchful and jealous 

• 1 IIc-u. VIIr.c. 11. I 5H.-n.VIII.i-. 22. 

| 97 llun. VIII. c. 12. 5 3 uml -I K.l». VI. c. 2. 

!1 5 aud 6 Edw. VI. c. G, 111 33 lieu. VIII. c. 4., 
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so loosed and made weak, that after three 'or four 
washings it will scarcely hold *together.” 

In 1562 the silk-tlirowkers of London were 
united into a fellowshipbut we meet with few 
notices of the silk manufacture until the ensuing 
period. The stocking-frame was ip,vented by 
William Lee, an Englishman, about 1589, but not 
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receiving encouragement at home, he carried die 
improvement to France.* 

It is singular that while improvements were 
taking place in textile manufactures, England long 
continued to be indebted to France and other 
foreign countries for sail-cloth for shipping and the 

• Beckmann, vol.iv.p. 313. 
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nav*y ; “ the skill and art of making and weaving 
of the said clotjis,” says an act of parliament passed 
in the reign of James I., “ not being known or used 
in England until about the thirty-second year of 
the. reign of the late Queen Elizabeth.”* Gun¬ 
powder, also, was not made in England, hut was 
purchased of the merchants of the Steel-yard till 
after the commencement of the. reign of Elizabeth. 
It is said that, iron ordnance was first made in 
England by a Frenehnnuuin the reign of Edward 
VI.f The making of cables and ropes for the 
navy and shipping generally was chiefly carried 
on at Bridport; and in I5M0 an act was passed 
giving to the inhabitants of that place several pri¬ 
vileges tending to secure to them a monopoly of 
the trade. 

The making of woollen caps had forcienTy em¬ 
ployed a great number of industrious persons in 
nearly every city and town ; it had not been neg¬ 
lected by the legislature, which in 1482 had passed 
a law piohibiting the fulling and making of caps 
by machinery;] and this “ good and laudable 
statute,” as it was called, having expired, it was 
revived in 1552.$ Still this branch of industry 
continued to decline; and, at length, towards the 
end of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, woollen* caps 
were, nearly superseded by hats made of felt. In 
150(i an attempt was then made to sustain the de¬ 
clining .'fashion by prohibiting the use of any 
foreign material in the making of caps ;|| but tins 
was not found successful, and in 1511 another act 
was passed, requiring that all persons above six 
years of age, with certain exceptions, should, oil 
Sundays and holidays, wear a cap of wool made 
in England, under a penalty of ,3.s. 4t/. u-day.^j 
It is needless to add that the trade’of the hatters 
soon became a flourishing one, and this law per¬ 
fectly inoperative. » 

Ot’the state of the ordinary mechanical arts and 
handicrafts during the present period, we have 
little farther information than yyhat is to be derived 
from come contemporary pictorial representations. 
Of these we give two or three, which show a few 
both of the tools and of the intxjes of working of 
the time. 

The. iron works* carried on in the counties of 
Kent, Sussex, and Surrey, were approaching a 
critical period, when the rupoval of tfic art of 

• sail. 1 Janu'H 1. c. 23. * 

t Anderson, Hist, ol'Commerce, ii. p, pi. 

J See ante, p 104 . § 7 Kdw. vi, e. 3 . 

II » Kli*. c. tt. % 13 Elii. c. 19. 


smelting into another district, and the application 
of another description ijf fuel and other processes 
were about to be rendered ueeesMiv bv the scarcity 
of wood, though that was still the fuel used in 
the. smelting of iron ore down n> the end of the 
period. lit 1558 was passed “ an a. ; that tim¬ 
ber shall not he felled to make coals loi the making 
of iron but this* statute did not applv to those 
districts of Kent, Sussex, and Surrey, m w°hich 
iron works were established. In 1580, to pre¬ 
vent the threatened destruction of !ie*l in die above 
counties, new iroii-vvoiks were prohibited bom 
being erected within twenty-two miles of Loudon, 
or within a certain distance of the Thames, or in 
certain parth of Kent and Sussex ; but the wealds 
of Kent, Sussex, and Surrey were exempted from 
the. operation of the. aet.f In 158-1 an act was 
passed prohibiting the erection of any new non- 
mill, furnace, linary, or blomary, in any part, of 
the above counties.] A description of iron called 
Bilbao iron w ; as frequently used in the manufac¬ 
ture of various articles; but, being of interior qua¬ 
lity, it rendered weapons and edge-tools, m which 
it was employed, of little Value, and m 1548 it. 
was prohibited. Before 1505 iron-wire bad bet u 
made and drawn by strength ol hand in the Forest 
of Dean ; but in tbif year a company was incor¬ 
porated for wire-drawing in the mill by ma¬ 
chinery. 

The. ore of copper had not as yet been dug from 
the mine in England in quantities sullieienl lor the 
demand ; and the. exportation of this mineral or 
ixctul was, therefore, prohibited. Soon alter the 
beginning of the reign of Elizabeth, however, as 
has been already noticed, the discoveiy of a 
new copper-mine in CunjJierland so greatly in¬ 
creased the supply, that it then began to be sent 
abroad. Alum had lieeh frequently sought for, 
but without success. In 15G6 Elizabeth grafted 
letters patent to Cornelius de Vos and certain other 
Germans, to di$ for nlum and copperas, as well as 
for gold, silver, copper, and quicksilver. Lord 
Mountjoy having discovered copperas ore, the, 
patent was, in 1J05, assigned to iym, with power 
to prevent, anyone working mines of coppery and 
alum, without his permission, for twenty-one 
years.§ 

Before the use of pins, the dress of females was 
fastened by ribbons, laces, clasps, hooks and eyes, 

• 1 Eli/..»c. 15. t 23 Eli/., o. 5 

t #7 Eli*. 19. 8 lilu. c. 31. 
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and “ skewers” of brass, silver, or gold. The 
latter were, in fact, pins wjtlfout the hcyid. In an 
act of 1543, “ to avoid the slight and false making 
of pins,”* it is enacted; that only such are to be 
sold as “ are double-headed, and have the heads 
soldered fast to the shank of the pin, Well smethed," 
the shank well shaven, the point well and round- 
filed, cauted, and sharped.” Pins also are directed 
not «*.o be sold above the prices which had been 
current in the two previous years. In 1544,f 
however, thi^ clause was repealed, as there had 
since its passing been a “scarcity of pins within 
this realm.” 

Sonic improvements were made in the course of 
the period in the tanning of leather, by which the 
process was rendered more rapid. The tanners 
• 34 mid 35 Hen. VIlI.c.G. 1 33 Hen. VIII. c. 17. 
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had been accustomed to keep hides in the tan fe pit 
a year or fifteen months, but it was complained 
that they' were now tanned in three weeks, a 
month, or six weeks. An act was. in consequence, 
passed in 1548, requiring tanners not to sell hides 
which had not been nine months in the tan-pit.* 
Most of the acts that were passed at various times 
fiy" regulating the trade of the tanners, included 
along with them also the cordwaincrs, or shoe¬ 
makers, the latter were, ordered, by an act of the 
same year, 1548, to put “ in the inner sole of 
double-soled shoes, boots, startoppes, and slippers, 
leather called the womb, well and sufficiently 
curried, and in the trcswells of tlie douhle-solcd 
shoes the flank of the hide or skin sulficietitly 
eurrifd.”t 

* Itynil.O lidw. VI. c. 11. t 2 nml 3 Vdiv. VI. c. 9. 
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CHAPTER V. 


TIIE HISTORY OF *LITERATURE, 

HE literary his¬ 
tory of the present 
• period *i*, in its 
full extent, 1! sub¬ 
ject vast enough 
for as many vo¬ 
lumes ns we have 
here pages to give 
to it; and our rapid 
survey must there¬ 
fore be confined 
to the more strik¬ 
ing and significant 
among the throng 
of facts that solicit 
attention, and almost exclusively to such as mark 
the intellectual progress of our own country. 


SCIENCE, AND TIIE FINE ARTS. 

In no age, as we have seen, even the darkest 
and most barren of valuable produce, that has 
elapsed since learning was first planted among us, 
bad there failed to be something done in the esta¬ 
blishment of nurseries for its shelter and propa¬ 
gation* 'fbe fifteenth century, though it has left 
us little enduring literature of any kind, is distin¬ 
guished for the number of the colleges that were 
founded in the course of it, both in this count! v 
and in the rest of Europe.* This, indeed, was the 
natural and proper direction for the first impulse 
to take that was given by the revival of letters; 
the actual generation upon Ahicli the new light 
broke w^is not that fn which it was U> be expected, 
it should do much more than awaken the taste for 
true learning, or at most the ambition ol cxcel- 
• Sc mite, i>. it'd. 
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lence ; the power of accomplishment could only 
come in the next era. Tip; men of tl\e latter part 
of the fifteenth century, therefore, were most fitly 
and most, usefully employed in making provision 
for the preservation and transmission to other times 
of the long lost wisdom and eloqueifce that had 
been found again in their day—in building cisterns 
and conduits for the precious waters that, after 
ltavkig been hidden for a thousand years, had hurst 
their founts, and were once more flowing over the 
earth. The fashion of founding colleges, and other 
semmaiies of learning, continued to prevail in this 
country in the present period, both lie foie, the 
Reformation in religion, and for some time after 
that mighty revolution. In the University of 
Oxford, Brazennose College was founded in 1511 
by William Smith, Bishop of Lincoln, and Sir 
Richard Sutton, of Presbury in Cheshire; Corpus 
Chnsti in 1517, by Henry VII.’s minister, Richard 
Fox, successively Bishop of Exeter, of Bath and 
Wells, of Durham, and of Winchester; Cardinal 
College by Wolseyin 1525, which, however, before 
the buildings had been'half finished, was sup¬ 
pressed by the king on the cardinal’s fall in 1529; 
the College of Henry VIII. by that king in 1532, 
a continuation, but on a much smaller scale, of 
Wolsey’s design, which was%lso dissolved in 1545, 
when that of Christ Church was erected in its 
stead hv Ilcnrv, to be at the same time a college 
and a cathedral establishment for the new bishopric 
ot Oxford ; Trinity, on the old foundation of Dur¬ 
ham College, by Sir Thomas Pope, in 1554 ; St. 
John’s, on the site of Bernard College, by .Sir 
Thomas White, alderman and merchant-tailor of 
London, in 1557 , and Jesus, by .Dr. Hugh Price, 
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Queen Elizabeth also contributing part of ''the 
expense, in 1571. In Cambridge there were 
founded Jesus College, in 1496, by John Alcock, 
Bishop of Ely ; Christ’s College, in 1505, by M ur- 
garet, Countess of Richmond, the mother of Henry 
VII. ; St. John’s,by the same noble, lady, in 1508 ; 
Magdalen, or Maudlin, begun in 1519 by Edward 
Stafford, the unfortunate Duke of Buckingham, 
and, after his execution for high treason in 1521, 
completed by the Lord,Chancellor, Thomas Lord 
Audley ; Trinity, in 1536, by Henry VIII., who 
at the same time endowed four new professorships 
in the University, one of theology, one of law, mu 
of Hebrew, and one of Greek ; Caius College, pro¬ 
perly an extension of the ancient foundntio. 
of Gouville Hall, by Dr. John Cains, in 1557 ; 
Emanuels in 1584, by Sir Walter Mildinav, 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster and of the 
Exchequer; and Sidncv-Sussex College, in 1594, 
by the Lady Frances Sidney, widow of Thomas 
Radelifie, Earl of Sussex. In Scotland a new 
university was erected in Aberdeen, under the 
name of King’s College, by a bull of Pope Alex¬ 
ander VI., granted at, the request of King Janies 
IV., in 1494, the principal endower, however, 
being William Elphinsloue, bishop of the see ; a 
second college, that of St. Leonard’s (now formiim, 
with St. Salvator’s, what is called the United 
College), was founded in the University of St. 
Andrew’s, in 1512, by Alexander Stuart, aieli- 
bislmp of the see, and John Ilepburn, prior of the 
metropolitan church ; another college, that, of St. 
Mary, now exclusively appropriated to the theo¬ 
logical faculty, was founded in the same university 
in 1537,by Archbishop James Beaton; a fourth 
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university, that of Edinburgh, was erected by King 
James VI. in 1582 ; and a fifth, that of Mariscliul 
Collegt, Aberdeen, by George Earl Marischal, in 
1593. In Ireland, the university of Trimly Col¬ 
lege, Dublin, was founded by Queen Elizabeth, in 
1591. Along with these seminaries of the highest 
rank may be enumerated a great number of gram¬ 
mar schools; of which the chief were that of St. 
Paul’s, London, founded by Dean Colet, in 1509; 
that of Ipswich, by Cardinal Wolscv, at the same 
time with his college at Oxford, the fate of which 
it also shared; Christ Church, London, by Edward 
VI., in 1553 ; Westminster School, by Queen 
Elizabeth, in 15G0; and Merchant Tailors' School 
by the London Civic Company of that, name, in 
15(58. In" Scotland, the High School of Edin¬ 


burgh was founded by the magistrates 
in 1577. 


of tli«i city 


Many of these colleges and schools were, ex¬ 
pressly established for the cultivation of the newly 
revived classical learning, the resurrection of which 
in the middle of the fifteenth century revolution¬ 
ised the ancient studies everywhere as soon as its 
influence came to be felt. It scarcely reached 
England, however, as we have already intimated, 
till towards the close of that century. Indeed, 
(Ireek is said to have been first publicly taught in 
this country in St. Paul’s School, by the famous 
grammarian William Lilly, who had studied the 
language, at Rhodes, and who waas appointed the 
first master of the new school in 1512. Dealt 
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Colet himself, the founder, although accounted one 
of the best educated men of his time, had, during 
the seven years he spent at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, only acquired a knowledge of some of the 
Greek authors through the medium of Latin 
translations. Among the most distinguished of 
the early patrons of the flew learning after it had 
been thus introduced were the two prelates and 
statesmen Fox and his greater protege and suc¬ 
cessor Wolsey, both of whom, in the colleges 
founded by them, that have just been men¬ 
tioned, made especial provision for the teaching of 


the two classic tongues. The professor of Latin 
— or of Humanity, as Jie is designated—in Corpus 
Chnsti College, was expressly enjoined to extir¬ 
pate harhttmm from the,new society ('harbunem 
a naxtro a/veaiin e.ilirpet). The Greek pro¬ 
fessor was prdeml to explain the best Greek 
classics; “ and the poets, historians, and oiators 
in that language,” observes Warton, “ which the 
judicious founder, who seems to have consulted 
the most intelligent scEdcrs of the times, recom¬ 
mends by name on this occasion, arc the purest, 
and such as are most esteemed even hi the present 
improved state of ancient learning.”* Wolsey 
evinced tiie interest he took in the new studies, not 
only by his great school at Ipswich and his college 
at Oxford, but by founding in that, university some 
years before, along with various other professor¬ 
ships, one tor rhetoric and humanity, and another 
for Greek. “ So attached was Wolsey,” says the 
writer we have just quoted, “ to the new modes of 
instruction, that lie did not think it inconsistent 
with his high otiiee and rank to publish a general 
address to the schoolmasters of England, m which 
he orders them to institute their youth in the most 
elegant literature.” And the high eulogium of 
Erasmus on the great cardinal is, that “ be re¬ 
called to his country (flic three learned languages, 
without which all learning is lame.” 

A violent struggle, however, was for some time 
maintained against these innovations by the gene¬ 
rality of those who had been educated in the old 
system, and by the always numerous and powerful 
host of the enemies and mistrusters of all innova¬ 
tion, whether from self-interest or other motives. 
Colet, in a letter to Erasmus, relates that one of 
the prelates of the church, esteemed among the 
most, eminent for his learning and giavity, had, in 
a great public assembly, censured him in the 
severest terms for sullernig the Latin poets to he 
taught ill his new seminary, which on thilt uceoifut 
he styled a house,of idolatry. This last expulsion 
would almost warrant us m suspecting that the 
prelate, whose name is not mentioned, was one of 
those inclined to the new opinions m religion ; and 
at this time ^ie ii<wv learning was pfobably lather 
distasteful tjian otherwise td*that class of persons, 
zealously patronised as it was by Fox, Wolsey, 
and others, the heads of the party attached to the 
ancient faith. A few years afterwards a change 
took pi are, in this respect; the reformers in re¬ 
ligion became ‘also the chief supporters of the 
reformation in learning, as was tit and natural 
both from the sameness in the general character 
and direction of the two movements, and also for 
an especial Reason, which operated with very 
powerful effect. This was the surpassing im¬ 
portance speedily acquired in the contest between 
the two religions by the great principle on which 
the Reformers took their stiftid, ot the omnipo¬ 
tence of Jhe authority of the Scriptures in regard to 
all the points yi debate between them and their 
opponents. Not custom or tradition, not the de- 

* Hist. Bog. Poet. Sect, xxxvi. 
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crces of popes or councils, not eveu the Latin 
Vulgate translation, but jhd original f text of the 
Greek New Testament alone necessarily became, 
as soon as this principle was proclaimed, the 
grand ultimate criterion with them for the trial and 
decision of all doubts and disputes, *and the ar¬ 
moury from which they drew their chief weapons 
both of defence and of assault. At first, it is true, 
thistview does not appear to have been generally 
taken either by the one party or the other. The 
first editions c of the Greek Testament that were 
given to the world were that, contained in the Com - 
plutcnsian Polyglot, the magnificent present to 
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literature of Cardinal Ximencs, printed in 1514, 
but not published till 1522, and that of Erasings, 
which appeared in 1516, both of which may he 
said to have proceeded from the bosom of the 
ancient church. Even from the first, however, 
many of the clergy, tHbugh principally rather from 
their extreme ignorance and illiteracy than from 
any fears they entertained of its unsettling people's 
faith, raised a considerable outory against the New 
Testament of Erasmus; they seen* to have seriously 
believed that the book was an invention of his 
own, and that he was attempting to establish a 
new religion. But the opposition to the Greek 
Scriptures, ahd to Greek literaffire generally, as¬ 
sumed a much more decided character when it was 
seen what use the friends of the new opinions in 
religion made of both, and how. commonly an in¬ 
clination in favour of the said new opinions went 
along with the cultivation of the “new langunge. 
Erasmus for some time attcmpted'to expound the 
Greek Grammar of Chrysoloras in the public 
schools at Cambridge; but his lectures were 
nearly unattended, and a storm of clamour was 
raised against him on all hands. His New Testa¬ 
ment was actually proscribed by the authorities of 
the University, and a severe fine was denounced 
against any member who should be detected in 
having the book in his possession. Both in 
England and* throughout Europe the universities 
were now generally divided into Greeks and Tro¬ 
jans;! the latter class, who were those opposed to 
the new learning, usually comprehending all the 
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monks and other most bigoted partisans of Unfold 
faith.* , s 

Although, however, the revolt of Luther and 
his followers against the authority of Rome and 
many of the established doctrines in religion thus 
incidentally aided for a time the study and diffusion 
of classical scholarship, neither the subsequent 
progress of the Reformation in England nor its 
ultimate establishment operated with a favourable 
effect in the first instance upon the state of the 
universities or the general interests of learning, 
Henry VIII. himself, “ from his natural liveliness 
of temper and love of novelty,” as Warton puts it, 
or, as perhaps it might be more correctly ex¬ 
pressed, from mere accident or caprice, was favour- 
ably.disposed to the new studies, and his authority 
and ipfhyence were of considerable use in support¬ 
ing them at first against their numerous and 
powerful opponents. Erasmus relates that, in 
1519, when one of the university preachers nt 
Oxford had harangued with great violence against 
the study of the Scriptures in their original lan¬ 
guages, Henry, who happened to be resident at 
the time at the neighbouring royal manor of 
Woodstock, and received an account of the affuii 
from his secretary, the learned Richard Pace, and 
Sir Thomas More, issued an order commanding 
that the said study of the Greek and Hebrew 
Scriptures should not only he permitted for the 
future, but made an indispensable branch of the 
course of academical instruction. Some time 
after, one of the royal chaplains, preaching at 
court, having attacked the new Greek learning, 
was, after his sermon, commanded by the king to 
maintain his opinions in a solemn disputation with 
More, by whose wit and learning of course he was 
very speedily vanquished, and iorced to make a 
humiliating pdmission of his errors and igno¬ 
rance ; he at last declared that he was now* better 
reconciled to the Greek tongue, inasmuch as he 
found that it was derived from the Hebrew; but 
although he fell ujlon his knees and begged par¬ 
don for any offence he had given, Henry dismissed 
him, with a command that he should never again 
presume to preach befo® him. One of the first 
causes, however, although it was only of tempo¬ 
rary operation, that interrupted the progress of 
classical learning at the universities, has been 
thought to have b'een the stir excited throughout 
Christendom by the question of Henry’s divorce, 
from Queen Catherine. “ The legality of this 
violent measure,” observes Warton, “ being agi¬ 
tated with much deliberation and solemnity, 
wholly engrossed the attention of many able philo¬ 
logists, whose genius and acquisitions were destined 
to a much nobler employment, and tended to re¬ 
vive for a time the frivolous subtleties of casuistry 
and theology.” Then, the still more eager and 
widely .extended doctrinal discussions to which the 
progress of the Reformation itself gave rise, carnc 
to operate over a much longer period with a simi- 

• The reader will recollect Addison’s humorous notices of the 
modern tiroeks'aud Trojans, »n the * Spectator/ Nos. 239*nd 245. 
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lnr»effect. In this universal storm of polemics, 
“ the profound investigations of Aquinas,” con¬ 
tinues Warto*n, “ once more triumphed over the 
graces of the Ciceronian urbanity; and endless 
volumes were written on the expediency of auricu¬ 
lar confession, and the existence of purgatoiy. 
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Thus the cause of polite literature was for a while 
abandoned; while the noblest abilities of Europe 
were wasted in theological speculation, and absorbed 
in tlu> abyss of controversy.” Another great tem¬ 
porary check was now also given, Warton con¬ 
ceives, to the cause of the progress and diffusion 
of sound learning in England by the dissolution 
of the monasteries. “ These seminaries,” lie ob¬ 
serves, “ though they were in a general view the 
nurseries of illiterate indolence, and undoubtedly 
deseived to be suppressed under proper restric¬ 
tions, contained invitations and opportunities to 
studious leisure and literary pursuits. On tins 
event* therefore, a visible revolution and decline in 
the national state of learning succeeded. Most of 
the youth of the kingdom betook themselves to 
mechanical or other illiberal employments, the 
profession of letters being now supposed to he 
without support or reward. By the abolition of 
the religious bouses, m*nv towns- and their adja¬ 
cent villages were.utterly deprived of their only 
means of instruction. At the beginning of the 
reign of Elizabeth, Willian s, Speakei of the 
House of (luminous, complan/td to he?majesty, 
that more, than an hundred nourishing schools were 
destroyed in the demolition of the monasteries, and 
that ignorance had prevailed ever since. Provin¬ 
cial ignorance, at least, became universal, iu con¬ 
sequence of this hasty measure of a rapacious and 
ailntrary prince. What was taught in the monas¬ 
teries was not always perhaps of the greatest im¬ 
portance, but still it. served to keep up a certain 
degree of necessary knowledge.” The many new 
grammar schools that arose in different parts of 
tlie country after the destruction of the monas¬ 
teries were partly, no doubt, called into existence 
liy the vacuum thus created; which, however, 
they did very little to fill up in so far as the rural 
voi.. ir. 
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population was concerned, although they may have 
sufficed for most ol the great towns. 

Both tlit old mountin'- schools and the new 
foundations, however, being considered, to a cer¬ 
tain extent, as charitable, institutions, were prin¬ 
cipally intqpded for the child)cn ol pe. sons in 
humble, or at least in common, life ; among the 
higher classes it. seems to have been the general 
custom for boys as well as gii Is to be educated at 
home, or under the siipciintendenee of pnvale 
tutors. A notion of the extent and manner of 
training which youths of rank undc’rwcut in their 
earliest years may be obtained from some letters 
which have been lately printed,addressed to Henry’s 
minister, Cromwell, by the tutor of Ins son Gre¬ 
gory.* 'l'his voting man, whose capacity is de¬ 
scribed as rather solid than quick, divided his time 
under different masters among various studies and 
exercises, of which English, French, writing, play¬ 
ing at weapons, casting of accounts, and “ pastimes 
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of instruments,!? are particularly enumerated. 
One master is stated to 1a: iu the habit of “ daily 
bearing him to read somewhat in the English 
tongue, and advertising him of the natural and 
true kind iff! prdhmieiatiny thereof, expounding 
also and ■declaring the etymology amt native 
signification of such words as we have bor¬ 
rowed of the Latins or Erenelimeii, lint even 
so commonly used in our quotidian speech.” 
According to aVomnioii practice*, two other youths, 
probably iff inferior station, appear to have been 
educated along with young Cromwell ; and between 
linn and them, the account continues, “there - s a 
perpetual contention, strife, and conflict, and in 
manner of an*honest onvv, who shall do best not 
only ill the French tongue (wherein Mr. Vallcnre, 
after a wondrously compendious, facile, prompt, 
and ready way, not without gainful diligence and 
laborious industry, jloth instruct them), but also 
in writing, playing at weapons, and all other their 
exercises.” Iu the end a eonllUuit hope is ex- 

* Kiug Peurv the Kiy fin.’. Scheme of liiuhopries, &<*. Svo. I.on. 
1838. * • 
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pressed that “ wherens the last summer was spent 
in the service of the wild ‘goddess Diana,” the 
present shall he consecrated to Apollo and the 
Muses, to the no small profit of the young man, as 
well as to his father’s good contentation and plea¬ 
sure. This letter is dated in ApTjl ; another, 
written in September (apparently of the same 
year), by which time the boy had begun the study 
of wip new branches, especially Latin and instru¬ 
mental music, enters into some more minute and 
curious details of how he spent Ills time. “ First,” 
says his tutor, “ after ho hath heard mass, he 
taketli a lecture of a dialogue of Erasmus, collo¬ 
quium called 1’ietas Pucrili?, wherein is described 
a very picture of one that sho.uld he virtuously 
brought up ; and for cause it is so necessary for 
him, 1 do not only cause him to read it over, hut 
also to practise the precepts of the same; and I 
have also 'translated it into English, so that he 
may confer therein both together, whereof, as 
learned men affirm, comcth no small protect, which 
translation pleaseth it you to receive by the bringer 
hereof, that ye may judge 1 how much profitable it 
is to he learned.” From this it may he inferred 
that the original Latin would have been unintel¬ 
ligible to Cromwell, and that that able man was 
above being battered by having knowledge of 
the learned tongues ascribed to him which he did 
not possess. The letter goes on—“ After that lie 
exerciseth his hand in writing one or two hours, 
and readeth upon Fabian's Clnoniele as long, the 
residue of the day he doth spend upon the lute and 
virginul.” Vocal music at least, it limy he ob¬ 
served, if not instrumental, was always one of the 
branches of education taught at the old monastic, 
cathedral, and other free schools; a circumstance 
originating, no doubt,-in the connexion of those 
schools with the church, in the services of which 
singing hove so important a part. Lastly, the tutor 
gives an account of the out-of-door exercises fol¬ 
lowed bv his pupil, intellectual linstruetiou, how¬ 
ever, being by no means disregarded even in some 
of these When he ridetli, as he doth very oft, 
I tell him by the way,” he says, “ some history of 
the Romans of the Greeks, which 1 cause him to 
rehfarse again in a tale. For his roireation he 
U8eth to hawk, and hunt, and shoot in his long 
bow, which frameth and succeedeth go well with 
him that he seemeth to he thereunto given by 
nature.” This training, as far as it is detailed, 
appears to have been judiciously contrived for 
laying the foundation of a good and solid edu¬ 
cation both of the mental and physical,faculties. 

I The reforming spirit of the early part of the 
sixteenth century was, as always happens, in the 
shape it took in the popular mind, much more of 
a destructive than of n constructive character; and 
even the wisest of the persons in authority, by 
whom the mighty movement was guided and con¬ 
trolled, were necessarily, to a certain extent, tinder 
the influence of the same presumptuous temper, 
without a share of which, indeed, they would not 
have been fitted to restrain the more iihpetuous 
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multitude to the extent they did. But in its tip- 
plication to the universities, as in other cases, this 
spirit of mere demolition, and contempt for all 
that was old and established, displayed itself in 
some things in a very rampant style. The scorn, 
in particular, with which it treated the whole mass 
of the ancient philosophy of the schools, was of the 
niflst sweeping description. The famous Duns 
Scotus, so long the lord of opinion, now under¬ 
went, in full measure, the, customary fate of deposed 
sovereigns. A royal visitation of the two univer¬ 
sities, by commissioners of Cromwell’s appoint¬ 
ment, took place m 1535, when injunctions weie 
issued abolishing altogether the reading of the 
works of the most subtle Doctor. The tone of 
triumph in which Dr. Layton, one of the Oxford 
commissioners, announces this reform to Cromwell 
is highly characteristic. “We have, set Dunce,” 
he writes, “ in Bocardo," and have utterly banished 
him Oxford for ever, with all his blind glosses.” 
The despised tomes, formerly so much reverenced, 
Layton goes on to intimate, were now used by any 
man for the commonest uses ; he had sen, them 
with his own eyes nailed upon posts in the, most, 
degrading situations. “And I he second time we 
cuno to New College,” he proceeds, “after we 
had declared your injunctions, we found all the 
great quadrant court full of the leaves of Dunce, 
the wind blowing them into every corner. And 
there we found one Mr. Greenfield, u gentleman 
of Buckinghamshire, gathering up part of the same 
book leaves, as he said, therewith to make, him 
sewers or hlawnsliers, to keep the deer within his 
wood, thereby to have the better cry with his 
hounds.”f In fact, however, the scholastic phi¬ 
losophy, which was thus banished from the uni¬ 
versities, was the whole philosophy, mental and 
physical, then taught, and its abolition consequently 
amounted to the ejection, for the time, of philoso¬ 
phical studies from the academical course alto¬ 
gether. The canon law was another of the old 
studies, hitherto of chief importance, that, was at 
the same time put down: degie.es in the canon 
law were prohibited; and in place of the canon 
lecture, a civil lecture, that 'is, a lecture on the 
civil law, was appointed to be read in every college, 
hall, and inn. 

For a short space, the excitement of novelty, 
and {jic exertions of a few eminent instructors, 
made classical learning popular at Oxford and 
Cambridge, and enabled it in some degree to serve 
as a substitute for those other abandoned studies 
to which it ought only to have been introduced as 
an ally. The learned Aselium boasts, in one of 
ltis letters, that whereas almost the only classics 
hitherto known at Cambridge had been Plautus, 
Cicero, Terence, and Livy; all the chief Greek 
poets, orators, and historians, Homer, Sophocles, 
Euripicjes, Demosthenes, Isocrates, Herodotus, 
Thucydides, and Xenophon, were now universally 

• A figure or form of syllogism of the school logic, which termi¬ 
nated iu a negative conclusion. The expression, therefore, implies 
that Scotus was. as it were, annihilated. 

f Strype, Eccles. Mem. i. 336. 
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midi critically studied. This prosperous state of 
Greek scholarship was principally owing to the 
example and’exertions of the two distinguished 
professors of that language, Thomas Smith and 
John Cliche : even the controversy about the 
proper pronunciation of the language that arose 
between the latter and Bishop Gardiner, who, as 
Warton observes, “ loved learning, but hated 
novelties,” contributing its share to excite a general 
interest about Greek literature, as well as to throw 
new light upon the particular subject in dispute. 
But both Cheke and Smith were soon withdrawn 
iiom their academic labours to other fields ; ami 
with them the spirit of true learning and taste, 
which they had awakened at Cambridge, seems 
also to have taken its departure.. At Oxford the 
ease was no better; there, Ascham remarks that a 
decline of taste in both the classic ton^ueS was 
decidedly indicated by a preference of Lucian, 
Plutarch, and Ilerodian, in Greek, and of Seneca, 
Gellius, and Apuleius, in Latin, to the writers of 
the older and puier eras of ancient eloquence. 
Even divinity itself, as Latimer complains, ceased 
to he studied. “ It would pity a man’s heart,” 
he says, “ to hear what 1 hear of the state of Cam¬ 
bridge: what it. is in Oxford 1 cannot tell, "there 
he few that study divinity hut so many us of ne¬ 
cessity must, furnish the colleges.” So true is it 
that no one blanch of learning or science can long 
continue to llourish amid the general neglect and 
decay of the other branches that compose along 
with it the system of human knowledge. 

The first establishment of the lleloi mat ion under 
Edward YE, instead of effecting the restoiatiou of 
learning, only contributed to its further discou¬ 
ragement and depiession. “The. lapacmus eoui- 
ticrs of -this young prince,” as Warton observes, 

“ were perpetually grasping at the rewards of lite¬ 
ratim* . . . . Avarice and zeal well? at once grati¬ 
fied in robbing the clergy of their revenues, and m 
reducing the. church to its primitive apostolical 
state of purity and poverty. The opulent see of 
Winchester was lowered to a hare title ; its amplest 
estates were portioned out to the laitv; and the 
bishop, a creature of the Protcctoi* Somcisct, was 
contented to receive, an inconsiderable annual sti¬ 
pend from the exchequer. The bishopric of 
Durham, almost equally rich, was entirely dissolved. 
A favourite nobleman in the eourt occupied the 
deanery and treasurership of a cathedral* with 

some of its best cauonrics.In every one of 

these sacrilegious robberies the interest of learning 
also suffered. Exhibitions and pensions were, in 
the mean time, subtracted from the students in the 
universities. Ascham, in a letter to the Marquis 
of Northampton, dated 1550, laments the ruin of 
grammar-schools throughout England, and predicts 
the speedy extinction of the universities from this 
growing calamity. At Oxford the public schools 
were neglected by the professors and pupils, and 
allotted to the lowest purposes. Academical degrees 
were abrogated as anli-christian. Reformation was 
soon turned into fanaticism. Absurd refinements, 
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concerning the inutility of human learning, were 
superadded to the jusgt and rational purgation of 
Christianity* from the ‘papal corruptions. The 
spiritual reformers of tliesje enlightened days, at a 
visitation of the lust-mentioned university, pro¬ 
ceeded so fiy in their ideas of a supciior lcclitudc, 
as totally to strip the public lihiaiy, established 
by that munificent patron, Ilumplucy Duke of 
Gloucester, of all its books and manuscripts.” 

A very curious account of the state of “the 
University of Cambridge in this reign is con- 
laiucd in a sermon, preached nr-1550, by r 
Thomas Lever, Fellow of St. John’s College, 
some extracts from which Strypc has preserved. 
Formerly “ there were,” says Lever, “ m houses 
belonging to life University of Cambridge, two 
bundled students of divinity, many very well 
learned, which he now all clean gone home; and 
many young toward scholars, mid old fatherly 
doctors* not one of them left. One hundred, also, 
of another sort, that, having rich friends, or being 
beneficed men, did live of themselves in hostels 
and inns, he either gone .away or else linn to creep 
into colleges and pul poor moil from hare livings. 
These, both be all gone, and a small number of 
poor, godly, diligent students, now remaining only 
m colleges, lie not ab|^ to tarry and continue their 
studies for lacK of exhibition and help.” The 
description which follows of the studies and mode 
of living of the poorer and more diligent students 
is vciy inti restingTheie he. divers there 
which Use daily about four or live of the clock in 
the morning, and Irom five till six of the clock use 
osmium prayer, with an exhortation of God’s 
wotd in a common chapel; and fiom six until ten 
of the clock use ever either private stuilv or com¬ 
mon Inclines. At ten oft.the clock they go to 
dinner, whereas they lie content with a penny 
piece of heel’ among four, having a few pottage 
made of the broth ot the same beef, viith salt and 
oatmeal, and nothing else. After this, slender diet 
they he either teaching or learning until live of the 
clock in the evening; wlienas they have a supper 
not much better than their dinner. Immediately 
after which they g* either to reasoning in problems, 
or to soim^ other study, uiTtil it. he nine or Wu of 
the clock ; uml then, being without tires, are fain 
to walk or run up and down half an hour, to get a 
heat on their feet when they go to lied.”* .Lati¬ 
mer, in a sermon pi cached about the same time, 
expresses his belief that there were then ten thou¬ 
sand River students in the kingdom than there 
had been twenty years before. 

la the reign of Mary, who was herself a leagued 
queen, and a considerable benefactress of both 
universities, classical learning had a distinguished 
patron in Cardinal Pole, who was as illustrious for 
his literary acquirements, as he was for his birth 
and station. In his short tiSiure of power, how¬ 
ever, hetwas not nbte to accomplish .much against 
the adverse circumstances of the.time. It appears 
that to him Sir Thomas Pope, the founder oi 

* Ecclc*. Mem. 11 . 422. 
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Trinity College, Oxford, winch was endowed in 
this reign moio especially for the cultivation of 
ehiHsie.il scholarship, submitted the statutes of Ins 
new institution. “ My- Loid Cardinal’s Grace,” 
says Sir Thomas, in a letter of his which has been 
preserved, “ has had the overseeing of my statute*. 
Tie much likes well that I have tlioein ordered the 
Latin tongue to he lead to niv sehohus. Hut he. 
advjses me to order the Greek to be more taught 
there than I have provided. This purpose 1 well 
like; but I fear the tunes will not hear it now. 1 
remember when 1 was a young scholar at Eton, 
the Greek tongue was growing apace; the study of 
which is now alate much decayed.” The fact 
here stated is especially honourable, to Pole, seeing 
that by this tune the Greek language, ns that of 
the original text of the New Testament, to which 
the Reformers made all their appeals, had come to 
he regarded by the genciahty of Catholics as a 
peculiarly Protestant and almost heretical study. 
The return of the old religion, however, with its 
persecutions and penal tires, did not prove on the 
w hole more favourable to Che interests of learning 
than to any of the other interests of the national 
happiness and civilization. 

Nor did the final establishment of the re¬ 
formed church, nor all the prosperity of the next 
reign, for a long time bring hack good letters to 
the universities. A few facts will show their state 
throughout a great part of that reign. In the first 
place, so few persons now received a university 
education, that for many yeais a largo proportion 
of the clergy of the new church were mere arti¬ 
ficers and other illiterate persons, some of whom, 
while they preached on Sundays, worked at their 
trades on weekdays, and some of whom could 
hardly write their names. In the year 1503, as 
we are informed by Anthony Wood, there were 
only three divines in the university of Oxford who 
wine considered capable of pu,caching the public 
sermons. It has been sometmien alleged that the 
growing influence of Puritanism was one of the 
chief causes of the continued neglect and de¬ 
pression in which learning was now left; but it is 
a remarkable tact, thatjhe three' Oxford preachers 
werfc all Puritans, ns were also many of the most, 
distinguished ornaments of both universities at a 
later date. In 1567, so low was.still the state of 
classical literature in the country, that when Arch¬ 
bishop Parker, in that year, founded three scho¬ 
larships in Cambridge, the holders of which were 
to be “ the best and ablest scholars” elected from 
the,,most considerable schools in Kent and Norfolk, 
all the amount of qualification he required in them 
was, that they should he well instructed in the 
grammar, “ and if it may be,” it was added, 
” such ns can make a verse.” As one instance of 
the extreme ignorance of the inferior clergy in the 
latter part of the fifteenth century, Warton men¬ 
tions, on the' authority of the episcopal-register, 
that “ in the year'1570, Horne, Bishop of Win¬ 
chester, enjoined the minor caucus of Ins cathedral 
to get Jay memory, every week, one chapter of St. 
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Paul’s Epistles in Latin; and this formidable 
task, almost beneath the abilities of an culinary 
schoolboy, was actually repeated by some of 
them, before the bishop, dean, and prebenda¬ 
ries, at a public episcopal visitation of that 
church.” The anecdote, at least, presents the 
bishops and minor canons of those times in a 
strange light. The accomplished critic we have 
just (putted is of opinion that the taste for Latin 
composition in the. reign-of Elizabeth had much de¬ 
generated from wdiat it was in that of Henry VIII. 
The Latinity of Ascham’s prose, he maintains, 
has no eloquence ; and even Buchanan’s Latin 
poetry, although he admits that its versification 
ami phraseology aic splendid and sonorous, lie 
will not. allow to he marked w ith the chaste graces 
and ojinyle ornaments of the Augustan age. “ One 
is surprised,” lie adds, “ to find the learned Arch¬ 
bishop Grindal, in the statutes of a school which 
he founded and amply endowed (in 1583), re¬ 
commending such barbarous and degenerate 
classics as Pnlingcnius, Scdulnis, and Prudcutnis, 
to he taught in his new foundation. These, in¬ 
deed, were the classics of a reforming bishop; hut 
the well-meaning prelate would have contributed 
much more to the success of his intended reforma¬ 
tion bv directing hooks of better taste and less 
piety.”* 

The whole of the present period, however, will 
deserve the epithet of a learned age, notwithstand¬ 
ing the state of the schools and universities, and 
of what arc called the learned professions, if we 
look either to the names of eminent scholars by 
which every portion of it is adorned, or to the 
extent to which the study of the learned languages 
then entered into the education of all persons, 
women as well as men, who were cousidcfcd to he 
well educated In the earlier part of it, besides 
Cranmer, Ridley, Tunstal, Gardiner, Bold, and 
other churchmen of distinguished acquirements, 
we have Richard Pace, Sir John Clieke, and Sir 
Thomas Smith, C<5let the founder and Lilly the 
first master of St. Paul’s School,—-all already men¬ 
tioned; William Grocyn, another of the first and 
also one of the very greatest of the English 
Grecians; the equally elegant and industrious 
John Leland, the father of English antiquities, 
and the chief preserver in his day of the old know- 
ledge,.that would otherwise have perished, as well 
ns one of the most successful cultivators of the 
new; Doctor Thomas'* Linacer, the. first English 
physician, and as a scholar scarcely second to any 
of his country or of his age; and the all-accom¬ 
plished Sir Thomas More, perhaps the happiest 
genius of his time, the one of its profound scholars, 
at all events, unless wc are to except his illustrious 
friend Erasmus, whose natural genius was the 
least oppressed by his erudition, and whose eru¬ 
dition was the most brightened with wit, and in¬ 
formed by a living spirit better than that of hooks. 
Of somewhat later celebrity are the names of 
Roger Ascham, who is more famous, however, for 

• Ilibt. of Dug. I'oel. lii. 2&f. 
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liisAEnglish than for his Latin writings; of Dr. 
Walter Hadden, the most Ciceronian of English 
Latinists; of Buchanan, perhaps the most of a 
poet of all the modern writers of Latin verse; not 
to mention Archbishop Barker, Bishop Andrews, 
and other eminent churchmen. The number of 
very great English scholars, however, in the reign of 
Eh/.abcth was not so considerable as in that ol her 
father, when classical studies were not. only cul¬ 
tivated with perhaps a truer appreciation of the 
highest models, but alibi tied, besides, almost the 
uidv field for intellectual exercise and display. 
Still this kind of learning continued to be fashion¬ 
able; and a familiar, if not a profound, acquaint¬ 
ance with both the Latin and the Greek languages 
was diffused to an unusual extent among persons 
of the highest rank. Henry VIII. was himself a 
scholar of considerable pretensions; lie. is’ said, 
being a younger son, to have been educated for the 
church: and to this accident, which gave, the 
country its first pedant king, it mav perhaps have 
been also indebted for its succcsion of learned 
princes, which lasted for more than a century, 

11 t inv, as it were, setting the fashion, which it 
afterwards became a matter of course to follow. 

1 lis son, though horn to the. throne to whitji he 
succeeded, received a schoolmastering tit for a 
bishop; and so also did both his daughters. Eras¬ 
mus has commended the Latin latters of Mary, 
some of which are preserved, as well as others m 
French and m Spanish. Elizabeth was not oulv !i 
Latin, French, Spanish, and Italian scholar, hut 
also a proficient in Greek, ill which language her 
tutor Ase.ham tells us she used, even after she 
came to the throne, to read more every day than 
some prebendaries of the church read of Latin in 
a whole week. But this was especially the age of 
learned ladies; and every reader will remember 
the names of Lady Jane Grey, of whose studies in 
J’lato the same wiiter we have just mentioned has 
drawn so interesting a picture, and some of whose 
Latin epistles are still extant, especially one to her 
sister, written the night before her death, in a 
Greek Testament, in which she had been reading; 
of Mary, Countess of Arundel, la'r daughter-in- 
law, Joanna Ladv Jaunlev, and the younger sister 
of the latter, Mary Duchess of Norfolk, all of 
whom were the authoresses of various translations 
from the Greek into Latin aiM English ; of the 
two Margarets, the female luminaries of the House¬ 
hold of Sir Thomas More, the one w ho became the 
wife of her learned tutor, Dr. John Clement, and 
who is said to have so delighted in and almost 
worshipped More, that she would sometimes com¬ 
mit a fault purely that she might he chid by hr.n 
—such moderation and humanity was there in his 
anger; the other, his affectionate and favourite 
daughter, who married his biographer, Roper, and 
was accounted the most learned woman of her 
time ; and of the three wonderful daughters of Sir 
Anthony Cooke—Mildred, the eldest, mairied to 
Lord Burleigh, whose name lias been embalmed by 
the muse of Buchanan; Anne, the second, the 
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governess of Edward VI., and afterwards the wife 
of Sir Nicholas Baffin, and the mother of the 
illustrious Viscount St. Alban’s; and the youngest, 
Catherine, who married fjir Henry Killigrow, and 
is celebrated not only fur her Latin and Greek, 
Jmt even foj her Hebrew erudition. “ It became 
fashionable ill this reign (that of Elizabeth),” 
sa\s Warton, “ to study Greek at court. The 
maids of honour indulged their ideas of senti¬ 
mental affection in the sublime contemplation of 
Plato’s l’hu'do; and the queen, who understood 
Greek better than the, canons of Windsor, and was 
reitanilv a much greater pedant than her suc¬ 
cessor, James L, translated Isocrates. But tins 
passion for the (deck language soon ended where 
it began ; norfdo we find that, it improved the 
national taste, or iiitlueneed the writings of the age 
of Elizabeth.” 

Old Harrison lias a curious mid characteristic 
passage on this learned court. “ This further,” lie 
observes, “ is not to be omitted, to the singular 
commendation of both sorts and sexes of our 
courtiers here in England, that there are vciy few 
of them which have not the use and skill of sundry 
speeches, beside an excellent vein of wiiting, be¬ 
fore time not regarded.” He does not, however, 
seem to have a more favourable notion of the moral 
effect of these ’novel and showy accomplishments 
than Warton has expressed respecting their in¬ 
fluence on the national literature and taste : 
“ Would to God,” lie exclaims, “ the rest of their 
lives and conversations were correspondent to those 
gifts! for as our common courtiers, for the most 
part, are the best learned and endued with ex¬ 
cellent gifts, so arc many of them the woist men, 
when thev come abroad, that any man shall either 
hear or read of.” IlarriV'n’s words, which are 
surprisingly bold to have been published at the 
time, seem here to lie gallantly confined to the 
men of the court; but, other contemporary te. ti- 
monie.s do not djsguise the fact that many of the 
females who formed the attendants of the virgin 
queen were as dissolute as their male associates. 
The holiest, old painter uf the living manners of his 
time may be thought, perhaps, to*hint at some¬ 
thing of tl^: kind in what fallows :—“ Truly iA is a 
rare, thing with us now to hear of a courtier which 
hath but his own language. And to say how 
many gentlewomen and ladies there are that, 
beside sound knowledge of the. Greek and Latin 
tongues, aje tlicreto no less skilful in the Spanish, 
Italian* and French, or in some one of them, it 
resteth npjj in me; sith I am persuaded that, as 
the noblemen and gentlemen do sui mount in this 
behalf, so th(»se come very little or nothing at all 
behind them for their parts; which industry God 
continue, and accomplish that which otherwise is 
•wanting." Yet he winds up Ins description with 
a very laudatory flourish. “•Beside these things,” 
he proceeds, “ I cTiuld in like sor* set down the 
ways and means, whereby our ancient ladies of the 
court do shun and avoid idleness, some of them 
exerciskig their fingers with the medic, oUier in 
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caul-work, divers in spinning of silk, some in con¬ 
tinual rending either of the lloly Scriptures, ot 
histories of our own or foreign nations about us, 
and divers in writing volumes of their own, or 
translating of other men’s into our English and 
Latin tongue, whilst the youngest sort in the mean 
time apply their lutes, citterns, pricksong, and all 
kind of music, which they use only for recreation 
sake, when they have leisme, and are free from 
attendance upon the queen’s majesty, or such as 
they belong unto.” Many of the eldest sort he 
goes on to celebratfe as “ also skilful in surgery 
and distillation of waters, beside sundry other 
artificial practices pertaining to the ornature and 
commendations of their bodies;” and “there are 
none of them,” he adds, “ but when they be at 
home can help to supply the ordinary want of the 
kitchen with a number of delicate dishes of their 
own devising.” At last, coming directly to the 
morals of the court, he declares «that, wheieas some 
great princes’ courts beyond the seas have been 
likened unto hell on account of the dissipation and 
debauchery prevailing in them, all such “enor¬ 
mities are either utterly expelled out of the court 
of England, or else so qualified by the diligent en¬ 
deavour of the chief officers of her grace’s houses 
hold, that seldom are any of these things apparently 
seen there without due reprehension, and such 
severe correction as belongeth to those tres¬ 
passes.” “Finally,” he concludes, “to avoid 
idleness, and prevent sundry transgressions other¬ 
wise likely to be committed and done, such order 
is taken that every office hath either a Bible, or the 
book of the Acts and Monuments of the Church of 


England, or both, beside some histories and chro¬ 
nicles, lying therein, for (lie exercise of such as 
come into the. same; whereby the stranger that 
cnteretli into the court of England upon the sudden 
shall rather imagine himself to conic into some 
public school of the universities, where, many give 
car to one that readeth, than into a prince’s palace, 
if you confer the same with those of other na¬ 
tions.”* 

This flattering description of the English court 
is very different fjum that, given bv Avscham, in 
his Schoolmaster;, who tells ns that although 
iL did indeed contain many fair examples for youth 
to follow, yet-they were “like fair marks in the 
field out of a mail's reach, too far off to shoot at 
well ;” wliilg the generality of persdtis to he found 
there werej.be worst of ehUracters. Some provide 
letters of the time of Elizabeth, also, which have 
been printed, despribe the court as a place where 
there was “little godliness and exercise of reli¬ 
gion,” and where “ all enormities reigned in the 
highest degree. 1 ’ But what it is more important 
for ou» present purpose to observe is, that the 
learning wjhich existed in this age, however re¬ 
markably it may have shone forth in particular 
instances, wasrby no means generally diffused even 
among the Higher classes, while the generality of 
the lower and many even of the middle classes re¬ 
mained to the end of the period almost wholly unedu¬ 
cated and illiterate. The fatlfcr of Shakspeare, an 
aldcrma'f of Stratfofd, appears to have been unable 
to write his name; and probaUy, throughout the 
community, for one man that was scholar enough 

• Dm-iiption of Erujlnu.l, li. ii. c. 15. 
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to subscribe his signature there were a dozen who 
could only make their marks. With all the ad¬ 
vancement the country had made in many respects, 
it may be doubted if popular education was farther 
extended at the close of the reign of Elizabeth than 
it was at the commencement of that of her father 
or her grandfather. Even the length of time that 
printing had now been at work, and the multipli¬ 
cation of books that must have taken place, had 
probably but very little, if at all, extended the 
knowledge and the habit of reading among the 
mass of the p tuple. The generation that grew up 
immediately after the discovery of the art ol print¬ 
ing, and that first welcomed the Reformation and 
the translated Bible, perhaps read more than their 
grandchildren. 

The French language had been familiar to all 
persons of education in England ever since the 
Norman Conquest; and the example of Chaucer 
may remind us that so early as the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury the Italian had begun to be studied. But in 
the present period the knowledge ol the latter 
became a common accomplishment both among 
men of letters and persons of fashion ; nor was an 
acquaintance with the Spanish unusual. Elizabeth, 
as we have just seen, spoke both tongues. The 
study of Italian, as we shall, presently find, bad a 


much greater influence upon flic English literature 
of this period than that of Greek and Latin. 

The English language in the course of the six¬ 
teenth century reached, in regard to both its voca¬ 
bulary and its structural and syntactical character, 
very nearly the state in which it still exists, and 
which may therefore be assumed to be the full and 
filial development of its formative genius and ten¬ 
dencies. Yet it did not attain tins maturity till 
the latter part of the century. If the language 
of Shakspcare is, in ' almost all its forms, the 
language of the present day, that of Lord Surrey 
is not. But even the language of Surrey is modern 
ns compared with that of Skelton and the other 
writers of the first quarter of the century. The 
process of the subsidence of the English tongue 
into, the shape in which it ultimately remained 
lived m.’.y, therefore, be regarded as having been 
going on nearly throughout the present period. 
The course of this process will be sufficiently exhi¬ 
bited bv the following series of passages, airanged 
in chronological order, from contemporaiy docu¬ 
ments, and the works of the principal English 
writers of the, period, down to the latest whose 
language presents any forms, cither lexicographical 
or grammatical, differing from those that are still 
ill use. 








Thomas Bkrthklet, died 1555. 
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A portion of the Instructions which King 
IToury VII. gave to Fox, Bishop of Durham, in 
1497, when lie sent him to Scotland to demand 
the person, of Perkin Warbcck, is the only ex¬ 
ample of English prose, which we shall quote of 
that reign. The whole may be seen ju the Cot¬ 
tonian Manuscript Vespasian, C. xvi. fol. I'll :— 

First, where (livers oilers were made by the Eaile 
of Afinguisli and the Lord Home in a treatio lately 
had all . 1011511 hinigh : it is thought unto us and our 
Cminsell that tlj,oso odors m noe wise doth sufliee to 
t lie conservation of our honor, nor yet t for anie con¬ 
venient reeornpence for such damages us hath beetle 
d me unto us and our subjects by our said (risen : 
and therefore you shall demand and require on our 
behalf of our said Cosen that lice \lcliver unto us 
I’erUin Warbeck, the which deliverance of bun wee 
desire not for aim; estimation that wee take of him, 
but because our said Cosell reunites him within his 
laud, and tinouralily hath entreated bun and divers 
others of our Reliells during the peace e.oifeltided 
betwixt us both, and, over that, having him in lus 
compame entred m puissance with in our land, the 
which was the cause and ground of hreuche of the 
said peace, and less therefore may wee not doe with our 
honor, then to hate the deliverance of him [wlm] is 
ofnoe price or value. Ilovvsobcit, for the good will and 
affectum that wee heare unto our said Cosen, wee 
slialbe eoutented to take suclf a peace and intelli¬ 
gence with him as slialbe thought reasonable to our 
and Ins Coiiiissioners, sue that bee make deliver¬ 
ance unto us of the said Perkin, and also doe send 
unto us such a solemne uinbassage as was spoken of 
at I he saide trcatie had uljcnyu haugh. And whereas 
it was spoken in the said trenhe that our said Cosen 
should send unto us such persons ill uinbassage, and 
at such tvines and places as wee would assigno and 
lull 111 : W ee slialbe contented that bee shall send 
unto us in aiubassage incontinently and without de¬ 
lay att nine place with in°l his our realuie, where wee 
slialbe atl the time of theire coming, the icverend 
father m God the Bishopp of Murray, the. Earle of 
Anguish, and the Loid Home Ins elianiherlaine, 
with such other as shall please oyr said Cosen to 
send. 

Item, if our said Cosen shall not bee aggreeable to 
the deliverance of the said Perkin unto us us is be¬ 
fore rchorsed, tl^p which, as wee lliyike (sith he is not 
the person that lie sunnijed him to he when bee ob- 
tamei'i his saulf-conduot of our said Cosmi, as it is 
well kiiowne through all these parts of the world) 
lice might with las honor and with.out his damage 
well doe, and sue satisfle our myudo for our honor on 
that behalf, Yet woe, having consideration to the 
loving luynde of our said Cosen m tjie 15 me of re¬ 
bellion of divers of our subjects, as it is slfbwctl unto 
us, att reverence of Almighty God, and in evyting of 
the dtfusion of Clnistiali hloodo, having >1 our re¬ 
membrance the niglmes of bloode bbtvvixt us and 
our said Cosen, be contented to take dti, other way 
for the peace betwixt us, though none other could be 
unto us more acceptable nor soc well satisfie our 
invade and honor, that is to say, that it may lyke 
our said Cosen lirst to (.end his solemne ambassago 
(as is before rehersed) unto' us, .and also ghe same 
our Cosen to come in person unto our tovvn of New¬ 
castle, or further within this our readme, where wee 
may meet, commie, and conclude, with him for the 
observation of the said peace, and of farther' intelli¬ 


gence to bee taken betwixt us and him, bee it «by 
way of alliance or otherwise, as also for the due 
ordering and reforming of such dehats and attempl- 
als as shall grow in tymo betwixt our subjects for 
the damage that they had by the throwing downo of 
their castles and Ffortlets at tyme of his first being 
with in this our land, having then with him the said 
Perkin and other rebells of ours as is before re- 
her.sed. 

And, finally, you shall by all wise meanes to you 
possible, endevor your self to have the said Perkin 
to be delivered unto us, and also the saide solemne 
ambassago to bee sent unto us, as is before reliersed, 
the which to obtaiue and have, should be to the con¬ 
servation of our lionnor, and most to our desire and 
pleasure. And in ease our said Cosen will not lice 
aggreeable to the delivering of Perkin and the send¬ 
ing of the,said uinbassage, then vuu shall perswade 
and insist‘bj all wise meanes to you possible that lice 
doe send the same his solemne ambassago unto us, 
and also to come in his ovvne person to the New¬ 
castle or furder. And, over that, to bee hound in an 
obligation of Nisi, or att least uppon his o.ithe and 
to make satisfaction unto our subjects by him en¬ 
damaged, and besides that to lay such pledges as is 
before more at large rehersed. And in ease you can 
not induce him to deliver Perkin and to send the 
said ambassago, which is the first part and wav of 
these jour Instructions, then shall you resort to the 
seeonde part and wav, that is to say. Our said Cosen 
first to send unions ins ambassago, secondly Income 
into this our land in person, thirdly to be bound m 
the obligation of Nisi, or all least by lus solemne 
ot he, tfourlhly to make a convenient reeorn pence for 
such Castles and Piles as have beone throvven don lie 
by him, and lifthe to lay pleadges for the performing 
of his protuisses as is before more largely rehearsed. 
And if our said Cosen will not be aggreeable to any 
of these two vvayes sou before specified, then may 
you show unto them these our other articles of In¬ 
struction, to the eutent. they may well see that you 
have noe authority to doe anie thing further 111 tins 
matter then is eompiised in those articles. Ilbvvso- 
beit, if it be thought by vour discretion behoolfull, 
you may, lather then to fall to a brcaehe, cause them 
to send to their Prince for furder understanding of 
his myudo in tins behalf, and lliereiippon advertise 
us with out delay to how many of these articles they 
wilbe aggreeable. 

From the poetry of Henry VII.’s time we shall 
quote part of the character of tnc Book-Collector, 
from Barklay’s Ship of Fouls, an adapted trans¬ 
lation li'dlu the ‘ ■otultifera Navis’ of Sebastian 
Brand?. Barklay’s work first appeared liom the 
press of Wynkyii de Worde, in 1508. That edition 
is of extreme rarity: we make our extract from 
the folio edition of 1570 :— 

1 am the first foole of all the whole Navie 
T» keepe the Pompe, the Helme, and eke the Saylo : 
For this is my minde, this one pleasure have 1, 

Of bookes to have great plentie and apparayle. 

I take no wisedomc by them, nor yet avaylo. 

Nor them pereeave not, and then I them despise : 
Thus am I a foole, and all that sue that guise. 

That in this Ship the chief place I governe, 

By this wide Sea with fooles wandring. 

The cause is plaino and easy to discerne, 

Still am I busy bookes assembling,, 
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Fgr to have plentie, it is a pleasaunt thing 
In my eoneeyt, and to have them ay in handc: 

But what they meant; do I not understande. 

But yet T have them in great revoreneo 

And honoure, saving them from tilth aipl ordure, 

By often brusshing and much diligence, 

Full goodly bounde in pleasaunt eoverturo, 

Of Dumas, Sattin, or els of Velvet, pure: 

I keep:; them sure, fearing least they should be lost, 
For in them is the cunning wherein I me boast. . 


But if it fortune that any learned men 
Within my house fall to disputaeion, 

1 drawn the curtaynes to shew mv holies then. 

That they of my cunning should make probation : 

1 hope not to fail in altcrication. 

Ami while they common, ruy bookcs 1 turn;: and 
winde. 

For all is in them, and nothing in my minde. 

Why should I studio to hurt my wit therliy, 

Or trouble my minde with studio excessive ? 

•Sitlie many are which studio right husely, 

And yet therliy shall they never thrive : 

The fruit of wisdomo can they not contrive. 

And many to studio so much are meliiide 
That utterly they fall out of their minde. 

Echo is not let trod that nowe is made a lorde. 

Nor echo a Clerke that hath a benefice: 

They are not all lawyers that jilees do recorde, 

All that are promoted are not fully wise. 

On suelie chaiince nowe fortune throwes her dice, 
That though one kmiwe by the Yuslie game, 

Yet would he have a gentleman’s name. 

So in likewise, I am in suche ease 

Though I nought can I wuulde be called wise : 

Also 1 may set another in my place. 

Which may for me my bookcs exercise. 

Or els I shall ensue the common guise, 

And say concedo to every argument. 

Least by much specclie my Latin shftuld he spent. 

I am like other Clerkes which so frowardlv them 
Hyde, 

That after they are once come (Into promotion: 

They geve them to pleasure, their study set aside, 
Their avarice covering with fained devotion. 

Yet daily they preache, and lune g*eat derision 
Against the rude lay men, and all for eovetise. 
Though their own ‘conscience he blinded with that 
vice. 

But if I durst truth plainly lifted and expftsse, 

This is the speciall cause of this inconvenient'?, 

That greatest fooles and fullest of lewdnes, 

Having least wit, and simplest science, 

Are first promoted, and have great reverence. 

For if one can flatter, and beare a bauko on his 
fist, 

He slialbe made parson of Honington or Clist. 

But lie that is in study ay firme and diligent. 

And without all favour preaeheth (Jhnstes lore. 

Of all the Cominaltie nowe a dayes is sore slient, 
And estates threatned oft therefore. . 

T hus what avavle is it, to us to study more, 
do knowe either Scripture, truth, wisedome, or 
vertue ? 

Since fewe or none without fauour dare them sliewe. 


But O noble Dortours, that worthy are of name, 
Consider our ulde fathers, note well their diligence; 
Knsue yu their stoppes,*oblaviio ye such fame. 

As they dal living, and that by true prudence ; 
Within their heartes llief planted their Science, 

And not ill pleasaunt bookcs : but now to fewe such he. 
Therefore 411 this Ship come you and roue with 1110 

Then follows llarklay’s ‘ Envoy’:— 

Say woorthic Doetours and Cleikcs curious, 

What mo\eth you of Ilookes to have such number: 
Since divers doctrines, through way eontrarious. 

Doth mans minde distract and sore eucoiuber. 
Alasblinde men awake out of your slumber : 

And if ye will needcs your bookcs 111 nil lplyci 
With diligence endeuour you some to occupye. 

Our specimens of language in the reign of 
Henry VI11., for reasons winch will picscnlly ap¬ 
pear, must, ol’ necessity, he more copious. “ The 
spcelig of Englaiide,” says Andrew iloonle, “ of 
late dayes is amended.” 

The first extract we sliall'niake is from the 
‘ Lille Hoke of Philip Sparow, C.ompyled by 
Mayster Skelton, poete laureate’:— 

Pin ee bo. 

Who is there wlio, 

Di le <\ 1 . * 

D anie Margery, 

Fa re my my’ 

Wherfoio and why why e 
For the soule ol' Philip Sparow, 

Thai was slaine al Co row. 

Among tile N mines hi,ike. 

For lliiit sweet smiles sake, 

And for al sparoivcs soules, 

Set in our bead routes, 

Pater mister ipu. 

With art Ave Mart, 

And wil^ the eonier of a creed. 

The more slialbe your meed. 

Whan J rememlirc agavne 
How luy Philip was slaine. 

Never half the panic 
Was bet Welle you twayne, 

Pyrumus and Thesbe, 

A» then*hefcl to me. 

I wept, and 1 way fed. 

The teares downe liuylcd. 

But nothing it availed 
To eul I’hilip ugaine. 

Whom Gib our cat hath slaine. 

Gi^, I say, our eat 
Worrowed her on that, 

Which 1 loved best; 

■ It. cannot be exprest 
My sorowful heauynes, 

Bu< al with out redres ; 

Fair within that slound, 

Half slunihryng in a sound 
I fel downe to the ground. 

Unneth I kest in»io eyes 
1 Toward the cloudy skycs. 

But whan I did behold 
]\Iy sparow dead and did. 

No creatine hut that, wold 
Have rewod upon me 


0 N 
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To behold and se 
W hat luaavines did mo pangc, 

Wlierwith in} 1 lumdos I w range. 

That my senowos cracked 
As though 1 htul'hcn racked ; 

So paynud and so strained 
That no hie wel nye remained., 

* * * 

U had a velvet cap, 

And would sit upon my lap, 

And soke alter sinal wormes, 

And ijpmetnne white bread erommes ; 

And many times and ofto 
Bctwcne my hrestes soil 
J t wold lye and rest; 

It was propre and prest. 

Sometime he wold pas pc >; 

When ho saw a wuspe, 

A live or a gnat. 

He wold lly at that. 

And pretoly lie wold punt 
AVhcii he saw an ant, 

Lord how he wold pry 
Alter the butterfly ; ' 

Lord how lie would hop 
Alter the gressop, 

And when J sayd, Phyp. Pliip, 

Than he wold leapt: and skip 
And take me by the lip ; 

Alas it wyl me sloe 
That Philip is gone me fro. 

Si in i (|Ui ta tes 
Alas I w as evil at ease. 

Do proI'umils clamuvi 
AA lien 1 saw my spaiowe dye. 

We shall give anoilier specimen of Skelton’!, 
poetry from Ins ‘Wliye come ye not to Courte?’ 
The subject of the satire or invective, it will he 
perceived, is the arrogance of Wulsey :— 

Once yet agayno r 
Of you I wold li ainc 
Why come ye not to Courte. 

To which Courte ? 

To the King's (kmrt. 

Or In Hampton Court? 

Nay to the Kmges Court; 

The King’s Court 
ShoulcOiave the excellenf.'e. 

But Hampton Court 
Hath the pre-eminence. 

And Yorkes Place 
With iny Lordes Grace, 

To whose magnifyeence 
Is all the confluence, 
iSutes and supplications, 

Embassados of all nucyons. 

Straw for law can on 
Or for the law common. 

Or for lavve civill, 

It shall be as he Wyll. 

Stop at law tanerete, 

An obstruct or a concrete. 

Be. it soure, be sweete. 

Ills wisdome is sodiscretp 
That in a fume or an lieto 
Warden of file Flcte 
Set him fast by the fete ; 

And of liis royal poure, 


Whan him list to louro, 

Than have him to tlie Tourp, 

Sauns alter remedy. 

Have him forth by and by 
To the Marshals}’, 

Or*to the Kinges lienche. 

He diggelh so m the trench 
Oftho Court royall 
That he ruletli them all ; 

So he dot lie undermynde, 

And sufhe sleighles doth ly nde. 

That the Kinges" mynde, 

By him is subverted, 

And so strcatly coartcd 
In crcdensmg his tales. 

That all is but nutshales 
That any other sayth. 

He hath in him such faith. 

Now yet al this myglit be 
mu fired and taken in gree 
If that that lie wrought 
To any good end wer brought ; 

But al he bryngeth to nought. 

By God that me dcaro bought. 

He beareth the king oil hand 
That he must pyl Ins land 
To make his coicrs rycli. 

But lie layeth al in the dychc, 

And lisctli such abusnnt, 

That in the conclusion 
All comiucth to confusyon. 

Perceve the cause wliye. 

To tell the trouth plainly o, 

He is so ambieious, 

So shatneles and so vicious. 

And so superslieious, 

And so much oblivions 
From wlicns that lie came, 

That he lalleth into Acisium : 

Which trucly to expresse 
Is a forgetliilncs, 

Or wylful blmdncs, 

Wliorwjtb the Sodomilcs 
Lost their inward sighles. 

The Gonimerians also 
Were brought to deadly wo. 

As Scripture recordcs. 

A cecitate cordis, 

I n the latyn synge we, 

Libera nos Demine. 

But this mad Amalecke, 

Like to Amamelck, 

He regardeth J.oriles 
No more than pot shorties; 
lie is in sucSie elacion 
Of his uxaltacion, 

And the supportacion 
Of our soveraine Lorde, 

That God to recorfle, 
lie ruletli al at wyl 
Without reason or skyl. 

Howbeit they he primordial 
Of hvs wretched orygynall, 

And his base progeny 
A lie his gresy genealogy, 

He came of the sanko rotal 

That was castoute of u bouehers stab 

From the First Book of Sir Thomas More’s 
Works (‘ Dialogue concerning Heresies’), vol. i. 
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p.#134, chap, xiv., written in 1528, we give a 
prose specimen of the language of this reign :— 

Some pneste, to bring up a pilgrimage in his 
parishe, may devise some false i’elowo faynmg him 
sell'e to come soke a saint, in liys ehyrcli, and there 
sodeinly say, that he hath gotten liys $yght. Than 
shall ye have the hellos rung for a miracle. And the 
fonde folke of the countrey soon made foies. Than 
women oommyngo tlnther with theyr eandels. And 
the Person byongc of some lame heggor in. or ini. 
pavre of theyr olde erulelief.wilh xii. perines spent in 
men and women of wex, thrust thorowe divers places, 
some with urrowes, and some wylli rusty knyves, 
wylt make his olferynges for one vij. jure worth 
twise liys lythox. 

Tins is, quoth I, very troulli that sueho thynges 
may he, and sometime so he in dede. As ] remember 
me that. 1 have hard my father tell of a begger, that 
in lvtug Henry his daies the sixt, cam with liG wife 
to ,Saint. Albums. And there was walking about, the 
towm: hogging, a five or six dayes belore the kinges 
roinmynge thither, saienge that lie was borne hlinde, 
and never suwe in liys lyf'e. And was warned in 
livs drenme, that he shoulde come out of Brrwyke, 
where he said he had ever dwelled, to seke Say lit 
Alhon, and that he had hen at his shrvne, and had 
not bene holpen. And therefore he woulde go seke 
hym at some other place, for lie had hard some say 
suis he came that Sublet Alhonys body sludd lie at 
Colon, and m dodo such a eonteneion hath tiler ben. 
But of troth, as I am surely informed, lie lietli here 
at Saint Albums, saving some reliques of him, which 
tliei there shew shrined. But to tell you forth, whan 
Hie kyng was comen, and the tonne full, sodaynlyc 
thys blind man, at Saint Alhonis sliryne had his 
sight aguyne, and a myracle solemply rongen, and 
'l'r Drum songen, so that nothyng was talked of in 
al tile towne, but this myracle. So happened it than 
that duke Uumfry of Gloeester, a gloat wyse man 
and very we! lerned, having great joy to so such a 
myracle, called the pore mail unto hym. Ami first 
shotting him self joy ouse of Goddes glory so shewed 
in tin* getting of his sight, and oxflrtingo hym to 
mekeiios, and to none ascribing of any part 11 it: 
worship to him self nor to be proude of the peoples 
prayse, which would call hym a good and a godly 
man tlierby. At last he loked'woll upon his eyen, 
and asked wliyther he could never se nothing at al, 
in all his life before. And whan as well his wyl'e as 
himself all’ermed l'astely no, than lurloked advisedly 
upon his cion again, and said, 1 heleve you very wel, 
for me thmketh tliit ye cannot se well yet.. Yea 
syr, quoth lie, I thauke God and his holy marter, I 
can se nowe as well as any mail. , Ye can, gunth the 
Duke ; what colour is my gowne? Then ano*e the 
begger told him. What colour, quoth he, is this 
man’s gowne? He told him also; and so forthe, 
without any sticking, he told him the names of al 
the colours that collide bee shewed him And whan 
niy lord saw that, he bad him ‘ walke fay toure,’ and 
made him bo set openly in the stockcs. For though 
lie could have sene soudenly by miracle the dyfl'er- 
ence hetwene divers colours, yet coulde ho not by the 
syght'so sodenly tel the names of all these colours, 
hut if he had known them before, no more than the 
names of all the men that ho should sodenly ^e. Lo 
therfore I say, quod your frende, who may bee sure of 
such thynges whan such pngeantes be played before 
all the towne? 

The letter which Sir Thomas More wrote to his 


wife in 1528, after the Burning of his house at 
Chelsea, affords one «f the best specimens of epis¬ 
tolary style at this period :— 

Maistres Alyce, m mv*most burly wise T recom¬ 
mend me lo you; and whereas I am oiifournied by 
•my son llejpn of the losse of our bunies and of our 
neighbours also, with all the corn that was therein, 
albeit (saving God's pleasure) it is grot pitie of mi 
much good conic lost, yet. sith it. hath liked Inin to 
sonde us such a eliaunee, we must and are bouiideii, 
not only to be content, but also to be glad of Ins visi- 
taeion. H e sente us all that we have losto : and sith 
lie bath by such a eliaunee taken it away againe, bis 
pleasuie be fulfilled. Lotus never grudge tine at, 
but take it in good worth, and hurtely thank bun, as 
well for adversity' as for prosperite. And pcrudxen- 
turo we have n^ire cause to thank him for our losse, 
then for our winning; for his wisdome better seotli 
what is good for \s then we do our selves. Therfore 
I pray you he of good chore, and take all the liowsuld 
with you to church, ami there thauke God, both for 
that lit? hath given us, and for that he hath taken 
from us, and for that he hath left us, which if it. 
please Inin he can enerease when lie will. And if 
il please hym to leave os yet losse, at his pleasure 
he it, 

I pray you to make some good enscarehe what my 
poore neighbours have loste, and bid them take no 
thought therfore : for and I sliold not leave myself a 
spone, there slud no pfffe neighbour of mine here no 
losse by any eliaunee happened in my house. I pray 
you be with my children and y our household mory 
in God. And devise some what with your troiides, 
what waye wer best to take, for provision to he made 
for corne for our household, anil for sede thys yere 
comnmig, if ye tliinkc it good that we kepe the 
ground stil in our liaudes. And whether ye think it. 
good that we so shall do or not, yet I think it weie 
not best sodenlye tints to leave it all up, and to put 
away our folk oi our farme, till we have somwhai 
advised us thereon. IIow hint if wo have more nowe 
then ye shall node, and which can get them other 
maisters, ye may then discharge us of them. But 1 
would not that any man were sodenly se.st away lie 
Wole nere wether. 

At my camming hither I perceived none other hut 
that I sliold tary still with the Kinges Grace. But 
notv I slial (1 think) because of this chance, get 
leave this next weke to come home ajyl se you : anil 
then shall we fufther devise together uppon all 
thinges, wltut order slialbe best to take. And thus 
as hurtely fare you well with all our children as ye 
can wishe. At Woodestok the thirdo daye of Sep- 
tembre by tlie hand of 

your louing lmsbande 

Thomas Moke Knigjil. 1 ’ 

Sir Thomas More had just returned from his 
embassy at Carnhray. 

Another satirist of Wolscy, Beside Skelton, was 
found in tlu^fcrson of one.Roy, whose 

Jirdr me and hr not urrnthe. 

For I huy no t/iytigr hut truthr, 

printed abroad soon after the»burning of Tymlal’s 
Testamei*. at Paul’s Gross, charged the Cardinal 
with almost, every crime which,comes within the 
scope of human turpitude. The first edition of 

• 

• Sir Th&*. Muic’u Works, l»\ Kartell, 4to. 1357# w». 1418.141 ( J. 
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this work, the head-title of which, already quoted, 
is printed in red letters, is of extreme rarity: 
beneath it is an heraldic invention of a'coat of arms 
for Wolsey printed in jdack and crimson, thus 
described at the back of the title :— 

Of the prowde Cardinall this is the shplde, 

Borne up beUvene two angels oifSathan. 

The sixo blouddj axes in a bare feldc 
Shewet.li the cruclte of the red man, 

Vt hiche bathe devoured the beautiful Swan,* 
Mortal enniv unto the while Lion.f 
Carter of Yqrke, the vyle butchers siinne. 

The sixe billies heddes in a felde blucke 
Betokeneth his sturdy furiousnes, 

Wherforc the godly light to put abackc 
He bryngeth in hys dyvlissho darknes. 

The bandog in the nuddes doth expresse 
The mastif eurre bred in Ypswiteh towne 
Gnawynge with his tilth a kynges erowne. 

The eloubbe signifieth playne his tyranny 
Covered over with a Cardinals halt, 1 

Wherein shalhe fulfilled the prophecy ; 

Arise up Jaeke and put on thy sulatt. 

For the tyme is come ofbagge and walatt. 

The temporall chevalry tiius thro wen downc ; 
Whcrfor prtist take liede and beware thy erouno. 

The. allusions through the volume to the burning 
ofTyndaPs Testament, in tlw translation of which 
Roy was a coadjutor, are frequent and powerful. 

() miserable monster, most malicious, 

Father of pervei.sife. pat.nme of hell ! 

O terrible tyrant, to God and man odious. 
Advocate of Antichrist, to Christ rebell; 

To thee 1 speake, O eat tife Cuubuall so erocll, 
Causles churgvnge by thy coursed commandment 
To brenne Goddis worde, the wholy Testament 
Godds worde, grownd of all vertoe and grace, 

The fructuous Code of dire faythfull trust. 

Thou hast coudempned in most, earfull caco 
Thrown furious i'oly, falee and unjust, 
ft fearu Bjianio, folower of Uusshly lust. 

What, moved thy myndo by malice to consent 
To brenne Godds worde, the whftly Testament ? 
The tenoure of thy tyranny passeth my bravne 
In every poynt evidently to cndvght: 

Nero nor Herod wer never so novus certayno, 

AH though of Godds laws they had lyVol lyglit. 
fshutne it is to speake hoivc agaynst light 
Thy hatefull licit hath caused to be brent 
Goildis true worde, the wholy Testament. 

O perverse prosle, patriarke of pryde, 

Mortherer with out mercy most execrable ; 

O beastly hrotholl, of baudry the bryde, 

Darlynge of the devill, gretly detestable,' , 

Alas what wretch wolde he so vengeablo? 

Al eny tyme to attompte soe.he impedimtmt 
To brenne Goild’s worde, the wholy Testament. 

God of his goodenes grudged not to dj o 
Man to ilelyver from deadly datnpnacion, 

Whoso will is that we shulde knowe perfelly 
What he here hath done for oure salvaeion. 

O eruell Kay face, full of crafty conspiraciyt 
Howe durst thou geve then f'alee iudgement 
To brenne Guild’sworde, the ivholy Testament? 

• Duke of Buckingham, 
t Duko of Norfolk. 
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Thy leawednes of lyvynge is loth to hearc , 
Christis gospell to come unto cloare light; 

Howe be it surly it is so spreil farre and neare, 
That forto lot it thou hast ly tell myglit. 

God hath opened our dereke dimed syglit, 

Truly to perceave thy tyrannous inlent 
To brcnneCrods tvorde, the wholy Testament. 

Agaynst tliyne ambieion all people do eryo. 
Pompously spendingo the sustenance of the pore ; 
Thy liault bonoure hyly to magnify 
Maket.h theves, traytou/s, and ynany a whore. 

Wo worth the wretche of wickednes the (lore. 
Forger of oure dayly damage and detriment. 

To brenne Goddis worde, the wholy Testament. 

O pavnted pastoure, of Satan the prophet, 

Rogyrtg eourrii wrapped in a wolves skynne, 

() butcherly Bisshop, to bo a ruler unmete. 

Mu' ,er of misery, occasion of synne. 

God graunt the grace now to begynno 
Of thy dampnahlc dedes to he penitent 
Brennyng Goddis worde, the wholy Testament. 

Wolsey spared neither pains nor expense to buy 
up the copies of this work. It. was reprinted at 
Wesel in 1546; but the second edition is almost 
equally rare with the, first. It is known bv having 
the arms upon the title-page in black only. 

Our next, specimen is from the Poems of Lord 
Surrey. “In the latter end of King Ilenry the 
Eighth’s reign,” says Puttenlwm, “sprung up a 
new company of courtly makers (poets), of whom 
Sir Thomas Wyatt the elder, and Henry Earl of 
Surrey, were the two chieftains, who, having tra¬ 
velled into Italy, anil there tasted the sweet, and 
stately measures and style of the Italian poesy, as 
novices newly crept out of the. sellouts of Dante, 
Ariosto, and Petrarch, they greatly polished our 
rude and homely manner of poesy.”* 

Wc give one of the. Sonnets in praise of his 
mistress, the Fair Geraldine, from Dr. 'Notts 
edition of his l’ocms.t The spelling is mo¬ 
dernised :— 

Give place, ye lovers, here before 
That spent your boasts and brags in vain ! 

My lady’s bfcauly passeth more 

The best of yours, I davo well say'n, 

Than doth the sun the candle-light. 

Or brightest day the darkest night. 

>■ i 

A.ul thereto had a troth as just 
As had Penelope the fair; 

For what she saith ye may it trust. 

As it by writing sealed were : 

And virtues hath she many mo 
Than I with pen have skill to show. 

I could rehearse, if that I would, 

The whole effect of Nature's plaint, 

When she had lost the perfit mould, 

The like to whom she could not paint: 

With .wringing hands, how she did cry, 

And what she said, I know it, I. 

• Arte of English Poesy, 4to. 1589, [i. 43. 

I Works of Henry Howard Earl of Surrey, and Sir Thomas Wyatt 
the elder, vol. i, p. 4. 
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I know she swore with raging mind, 

Her kingdom only set apart. 

There waS no loss by law of kind 

That could have gone so near her heart; 

And this was chieliy all her pain ; 

“ She could not make the like again." 

Sitli Nature thus gave her the praise. 

To be the chiofost work she wrought; 

In faith, liiethink, some better ways 
On your behalf might well be sought, 

Than to compare, as ye have done, 

To match the candle with the sun. 

To Surrey we owe the obligation of intro¬ 
ducing into our language the use of blank heroic 
verse. Whether lie invented it or borrowed it 
from the Italian has been disputed. Dr. Nott is 
of opinion that he took the suggestion of it from 
(iawiu Douglas’s Scottish version of Virgil. Cer¬ 
tain it is that Lord Surrey’s efforts at blank verse 
were confined to a similar though more elevated 
translation of the Second ami Fourth Books of the 
,1'hieid. These were printed in a little volume by 
Tottel in 1557. 

The only manuscript of Surrey’s Virgil we are 
acquainted with, and it is of the Fourth Book only, 
is preserved among the Law Manuscripts of the 
Hargrave Collection in the British Museum.'* It 
differs materially from Tottel’s printed copy, and 
lias better readings. It is entitled ‘ Virgilii Ma¬ 
rtinis /Fneidos Liber qmtrtus Britannico Sermone 
donatus per Comitein S.’ , 

We subjoin a specimen from the opening:— 

But now the wounded queue with lieavie care 
Throwgh out the vaincs doth nourishe ay the plage, 
Surprised with blind flame, and to her minde 
Can to resort the proves of the man 
And honor of Ins race, whiles on her brest 
Imprinted slake Ins vordes and forme of face, 

Ne to her lymmes care graunteth quiet rest. 

The n«xl rnorowewith Phoebus lampe’the ertho 
Alightned clere, and eke the dawninge daye 
The sliadowe danke gun from the polo remove, 

When all unsownd her Sister of t like mimic 
Thus spake she to: Oh, Sister, An, what dromes 
Be these that me tormenten, thus afraide ? 

What newcome gest unto our reulme ya come ? 

What, one of chore ? how stowt of htfrte in annes ? 
Truolie, 1 thinke, nqvaine ys my beloife. 

Of goddishc race some of springe shukl he seenie. 
Cowardie notetli hurts swarved owt of kinde 
He driven, Lord, yvith how hard 4estenie ! 

What Battells eke atclicived did ho tell! 

And but my mind was fixt unmovablie 
Never with wight in weddlocke for to joine 
Sithe my first love me lefto by doth disseverid, 

Vf bridall howndes and bed me lothed not, 

To this one fawlt perehaunce yet might I yelil ; 

Fori wyll graunt sithe wretched Syehe’s detlio 
My spouse and liowse.with brother slaughter stain'd, 
This onelie man hath made my senses bend. 

And pricketh furthe the minde that gan to slide : 
Felinglie I taste the steppes of mine old flame. 

But first I wishe the erth me swallowe down*. 

Or with thunder the mightie Lord me send 
To the pale gostes of hell and darknes depe, 

Or 1 the stayne, shamef.istnes, or the lawes. 

• MS. Hargr. Brit. Mas. 205. 
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He lliat with me first coopled tookc awaie 
My love, wliitji still enjoy he in his grave. 

Thus did sh:: saye and vfith surprised femes 
Bayneil her brest, wlierto thus An replied;— 

O sister more helmed than the light, 

Thi youth all sole in plaints will Blow nodes spill, 
’Ne childrcwswete no Venus gifts wilt known ? 
Cilidres thinkst, tliow r minde this,or graved ghosts? 
Time of tine dole, thi spouse new dedd, 1 graunt 
None might the move, Jurbas not to fere 
The I.ibian King dispised eke by the, 

And other Princes nine, whom the riche soylo 
Of Afrikc liredes in honours tryumph nit. 

Wilt thou allso withstand the love that likes the? 
Come not to minde upon whose land tliow dwelst, 
On this side loe the Getule towns behold, 

A people hold uavaiiquishod in warr; 
like the undaunted Nmmdes eonipas tho ; 

Allso the Syrtes initmullie hurlioronghes. 

On totlier hand the desert realino of Scythe, 

The Barceans wdiose furie streteheth wide. 

AVliat Jiall 1 toiudi tho wars that move from Tire, 

Or yet tlsie brothers threates. 

By Codes sutferanee jt blue, and .I lino’s lielpe, 
ThoTroiano sluppes, 1 thinke, to ronn this cours. 
Sister, what towne shall „hou so this hceomo? 
Throwgh such alie how shall our kmgdoiiie rise. 

And by the ayde ol'Troiane annes how great 
How manic waies shall Carthage glorie grown 1 
Tliow onelie now beside the Godes of grace 
By sacrifice ; which ended, to tine bowse 
Heeoave him, and forge causes of abode. 

Whiles winter fe.iles the seas and wutnc Orion 
The shippes shaken, unliiiidl*- the season. 

Such wordes intlamde tlii^kiiidled bait with love, 
Lewsed all shame, and gave the dowtfull hope. 

And to the temples l'yrst tliei hast and jcke 
By sacrifice for grace, with otfred stores 
Chosen, as owght, to Genres that gave lawes, 

To Phinbus, Bacchus, and to Juno cheif 
Which hath in care the buigles of manage. 

We shall now present our readers with a speci¬ 
men of homely prose, taken from Bishop Latimer’s 
third sermon preagjied before King lid-ward VI. at 
Westminster, 211'id March, 1519. We copy the 
original edition, with all its spellings and pro¬ 
vincialisms ; a volume of so great rarity us not to 
he found in any of the Binaries which have been 
brought together «t the British Mus lim. 

Syr, wlntf forme of preaeliinge woulde you appoynt 
me to preache before a kynge ? Wold you have me 
for to prcaehe notliynge as eonceniyiigo a kynge in 
the kynges sermon ? Have you any commission to 
apoynt me whiit I shall preach ? Besydes thys, I 
asked liym dyv^rs other questions, and he wold make 
no answer* to none of them all. He had nothyng to 
say. TBien I turned me to the kyng, and submitted 
my selfe to his Grace and saved 1 never tlioiedite 
my selfe worthy, nor I never sued to he a preacher 
before youro/Grace, but I was called to it, would 
ho wyllyng^f you mislykelne) to geve place to my 
betters. For I graunt tiler he a great many more 
worthy of the rouine than I am. And if it he your 
Grace’s jdoasure so to allovvu»tliem for preachers, I 
could hefcontent tq here their bokes alter theym. 
But if your Grace allowe me fur a preacher I would 
desyre youi’Grace to geve me I cate to discharge my 
concience. Geve yie leave to frame rny doctrine 
uccordyug to my audience. I had bync a very dolt 
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to have preached so at the borders of your realm, as 
I preach before your Grace., And I thanke Al¬ 
mighty God.'whvch hath aLvuycs hyne,remedy, that 
m y say irises were well accepted of the kynge, for 
like a giaeious Lord ho'aimed into a nother com- 
lnunicacyon. It is even as the Scripture sayeth Cur 
Regis in manu Domini , the Lordo directed the 
kmgos hart. Cortaine of mv fremlos came to me 
wyth teares ill their eyes, and told me they hiked I 
should ha\e bene m the Tower the same nvghte. 
Thus have I ever more bene burdened wyth the 
worde of sedition. 1 have offended God grovouslye, 
traiisgressyng Jiys law, and hut fur lus remedy and 
Ins mercye 1 would not loke to he saved. As for 
sedicion, for nuglito that 1 known, me thy nkes I 
shoulde not node Christc, if 1 might so save. But 
if I he cleave iii any thynge, I amelia re in tliys. So 
fane as 1 known my ne owne lierte, there is no man 
further from sedicion then I, whyelio I have declared 
in all my doynges,and yet. it, hath liene ever layed to 
me. An otliher time, when I pave mer mine 
offyee, I should have receyved a certay ne dujye that 
they call a Penterostall; it came to tlie stiiumc of 
fyftyo and fyve pound, I sent my Commissarye to 
gather it, hut he collide not he sulferod. For it was 
saved a sedicion should ry>; upon it. 

Thus they burdened me ever wyth sedicion. So 
tliys gentilman eommolh up liowe wyth sedicion. 
And wott ye what? I channelled m my last, Sermon 
to speake a mcry worde of the Ncwu Shilling (to 
refreshe my auditory), liowe 1 was lyke to pul away 
my newe slullynge for an oldo grote; 1 was herein 
noted to speake sediciously. Yd I comfort my self 
in onethy ng. that I ai q not alone, and that I have a 
felhnve. For it is ronii./u/iri misewrum, it is the 
eomforte of tin- wretched to luae company e. W hen 
I was in trouble, it was objected an saved unto me 
that I was singular, that no man thought as'I 
thought, that J love a syngularyte in all that 1 dyd, 
and that 1 tooke a way, contraryo to the kynge and 
the whole parliaments, and that 1 was trai ay led ivy til 
them that had belter ivyttes then I, that I was con¬ 
trary to them al. Marye syr thy s was a sore thunder 
holte. I thought it. an yrkesoine thynge to he a lone, 
anti to hart, no fellowo. I thought*' it was possyhlo 
it myglite not he true that they (aide me. In the 
vii. of John the Priest e* sente out certuyne of the 
Jewes to brvng Christ, unto them vyolentlye. When 
they came into the Temple and hards hym proaidie, 
they were so yioved wyth Ins preaehvngo that they 
returned home again*', end sayed'to them that sente 
then!, A 'uuquam sir loni/us r.st. homo vfl hie homo, 
there was never man spake lyke tliys man. Then 
answered the Pharisees, Mum et vos se.tlur.ti rsiis ? 
What ye hraynsycke foolcs, yet hoddy peekes, ye 
doddie poulles, ye liuddes, do ye htdeve hym? are 
you seduced also? A tunquis e.r Prinn/.i/ius creduht 
in rum ? Did ye see any great man o i any great 
oftycer take his part? duo ye se any hoddy follow 
hym but, beggeilye fishers, and suelio- as have 
nothynge to take to? Rntnqitiscx l’httriseis ? Do 
ye se any holy man? any perfect man'i i any learned 
man take hys parte? Turba que. igiioral legem 
e.rerruhilis rst. Tliys layo people is accursed, it is 
they that Unowe not the laive that, takes hys parte, 
and none. *' „ 

Lo here the Pharisee had nothvnge to ivhoke the 
people wyth al but ignoraunce. They did as on re 
by shoppes of Knghmde, who uphrayded the people 
aiwayes with ignoraunce, where they were the cause 
of it them solves. There were, sayeth lot. John, 
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Multi, ex principibws qui crediderunt in rum : mijjiye 
of the cliyefe nienne beloved in hym, and that was 
contrarye to the Phurisyes saying, Oft then by ly ke 
they helyed him, he w r as not alone. 

So thoughte 1, there he more of ntyne opinion then 
I, 1 thought I was not alone. 1 have tioivc gotten 
one felotve more, a companyon of sedytyon, and ivot 
ye who is my feloive? Esaye the prophete. I spake 
but of a lytic preaty shyllynge; but ho spoaketh to 
Ilierusalom after an other sorte, and was so hold to 
meddle with theyr coinn. Thou proude, thou coict- 
ousc, thou liautye cytye 1 ’ of Hierusalem, Argentum 
luum versum rst in seoriuni ; thy silver is turned 
into ivhat ? into testyons? Seorium, into drtisso’ 
Ah sedieiouse wretch, what had he to do ivytli the 
niynte? Why should not lie have Icfte that matter 
to some master of policy to reproie? Thy silver k 
drosse, it is not fine, it is counlerfaite, thy silver is 
turn.ed, thou haddest good sylver. What perlayind 
that fo E»ay ? Mary he espyed a pece of divinity m 
that polici, he tbrealeneth them Gods vengeance lor 
it. He went to the rote of the matter, which was 
eovotousnes. He espyed two poyntes m it, that 
eythere it, came ofcovetousnesse wliyeh became hym 
to reprove, or els that it tended to the lmrte of the 
pore jicoplo, for the noughtynes of the silver was the 
occasion of dearth of all thynges in the reulnic. Ho 
imputeth it to them as a great crime. He mav he 
called a mavstcr of sedicion in dede. Wus not tins a 
sedyciousc harlot to tell them this to theyr bcardes? 
to theyr tare ? 

Our last examples eif language shall he taken 
from Sir Thomas Wilson, celebrated by Johnson: 
for the politeness of his stile and the extent of his 
knowledge. lie wrote m 1551. Ills ‘Arte of 
Rhetoriquc,’ from which our specimens are, taken, 
ivas published in 1553. The. following passage 
describes— 

By ivhat mcanes Eloquence is obtained. 

First, ncdufull it is that he which desirothto excell 
in Ibis gift of Oratorio, and longeth to prove an elo¬ 
quent man, must naturally have a ivit and an apt- 
nesse thereunto: then must he to his boko, and 
learne to be well stored with knowledge, that he nunc 
ho able to minister 1 matter for all causes neccssunc. 
The which when he hath gotte plentifully, he must 
use muelio exercise, bothe in ivntyng and also m 
spoakyng. For though he have a wit and lcarnyng 
together, yet shall tliei bothe litle aiailo without 
much practise. What makeththc Lawyer to lime 
such utteraunco? Practise. What makoth the 
Preacher to speake so roundly? Practise. Yea, what 
makelh iVomen go 1 so fast awaio with their wordes 
Marini Practise I warraunt, you. Therfme m all 
tacultios, diligent practise, and earnest exercise, aie 
the onely thynges that make men prove excellent. 
Many men knoive the arte very well, and lie in all 
pnynctes throughly grounded and acquainted with 
the preeeptes, and yet it, is not their hap to prove 
eloquent. And the reason is, that eloquence it self 
came not up first by the arte, but tlie arte rather was 
gathered upon eloquence. For wise menne seyng hi 
much observacion and diligent practise the eompasse 
of diverse causes, compiled thereupon precopies and 
lessons ".vorthie to be known and learned of all men. 
Therefore before art was invented eloquence was 
used, and through practise made parfecte, the which** 
in all tliyngcs is a soveruigne moano most highly l*> 
excel)! 
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Ihe fact most deserving of remark in the pro¬ 
gress of English literature, for the first half of the 
sixteenth century, is the cultivation that now came 
to be bestowed upon the language in the form of 
prose composition,—a form always in the order of 
time subsequent to that of verse in the natural 
development of a national language and liter¬ 
ature. Long before this date, indeed, Chaucer, 
besides his wonderful poetry, bad given another 
proof of how far his genius preceded his age by 
several examples of composition in'prose, in which 
may be discerned the presence of something of the 
same high art with which he first elevated our 
poetry; but, besides that his genius drew Jiim 
with greatest force to poetry, and that the French 
and Italian models, upon which he seems chiefly to 
have formed himself, led him in the same direc¬ 
tion, the state of the English language at that' day 
perhaps fitted it better for verse than for prose, or, 
rather, it bad not yet arrived at the point at which 
it could be so advantageously employed in prose 
as in verse. At all events Chaucer bad no worthy 
successor as a writer of prose, any more than as a 
writer of poetry, till nearly a century and a half 
after his death. Meanwhile, however, the lan¬ 
guage, though not receiving much artificial qjtilti- 
vnt ion, was still undergoing a good deal of what, 
in a certain sense, might he called application to 
literary purposes, by its employment both in public, 
proceedings and documents, and also in many 
popular writings, principally on the subject of the, 
new opinions m religion, both after and previous 
to the invention of printing. In this more extended 
use and exercise, by persons of some scholarship 
at least, if not bringing much artistic feeling and 
skill to the task of composition, it must, as a mere 
language, or system of vocables and grammatical 
forms, have not only sustained many changes and 
modifications, but, it is probable, acquired on the 
whole considerable enlargement of its elements and 
powers, and been generally carried forward towards 
maturity under the impulse of % vigorous principle 
of growth and expansion. But it is not till some 
time after the commencement of the present 
period that we can properly date the rise of 
the classical prose literature of England. Per¬ 
haps the earliest compositions that are entitled 
to be included under that name are some of 
those of Sir Thomas More, especially lys ‘Life 
and Reign of King Edward V.,’ which" was written 
about the year 1513. Most of More’s other 
English writings are of a controversial character, 
anil are occupied about subjects both of very tempo¬ 
rary importance, and that called up so much of the 
eagerness and bitterness of the author’s patty zeal 
as considerably to disturb and mar both his natu¬ 
rally gentle and benignant temper and the oily 
eloquence of his style; but this historic piece is 
characterised throughout by an easy narrative flow 
which rivals the sweetness of Herodottys. It 
is certainly the first English historic composition 
that can be said to aspire to be more than a mere 
chronicle. Along with More* all oat pf the earliest 
vol. ir. 
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writers of classic English prose, may he mentioned 
his friend Sir ThomagEIyot, the author of the 
political trciftise entitled ‘ The Governor,’ and of 
various Other works, one which is a Latin and 
English Dictionary, the foundation of most of the 
compilation of the same kind that were published 
for a century afterwards. Mon* w'as executed in 
1535, and Elyot also died some years before the 
middle of the century. Next in the order of tjpie 
among our mine eminent prose writers may he 
placed some of the distinguished leaders of the 
Reformation in the latter pari of®thc reign of 
Henry VIII. and in that of Edward VI., more 
especially Archbishop Cranmer, whose composi¬ 
tions in his native tongue arc of considerable 
volume, and arp characterised, if not by any re¬ 
markable strength of expression or weight of 
matter, yet by a somewhat unusually full and even 
flow both of words and thought. On the whole, 
Crannmr was the greatest writer among the found¬ 
ers of the English Reformation. His friends and 
fellow-labourers, Ridley and Latimer, wcic also 
celebrated in their day for their ready, popular 
elocution ; but the few tracts of Ridley’s that 
remain arc less eloquent than learned, and Lati¬ 
mer’s discourses are rather quaint and curious 
than either learned orp'loquent. We have given 
above a specimen of these singular production*. 
Latimer is stated to have been one of the first 
English students of the Greek language; hut this 
could hardly be guessed frqjtf bis Sermons, which, 
except a few setups Latin, show scarcely 
a trace of schoUiship or literature of any kind. 
Til addressing the people from the pulpit, this 
honest, simple-minded bishop, feeling no exaltation 
either from bis position or Ins subject, expounded 
the most sublime doctrines ^ religion in the same 
familiar and homely language in which the hum¬ 
blest or most rustic of.Ijis hearers were accustomed 
to dialler with one another in the market-place 
about the price of jfyard of cloth or a pair of shoes. 
Nor, indeed, was ne more fastidious as to matter 
than as to maua©r: all the preachers of that age 
were accustomed to take a wide range over things 
in general, bqj Lijfimer went bcymitl everybody 
else in the nfiseellaneous assortment of topics he 
used to hrihg together from every region of heaven 
and earth,—of the affairs of the world that now is 
as well a«,of that Which is to come. Without doubt 
his sermons nnjst have been lively and entertain¬ 
ing far ..beyond the common run of that kind 
of compositions; the allusions with which they 
abounded to public events, and to life in all its 
colours -and grades, from the palace to the cott go, 
from the prince to the peasant,—the anecdotes of 
his cwjj/exipffience and tli*i other stories the old 
man wirqjld occasionally intersperse among bis 
strictures pad exhortations,—the expressiveness of 
his unscrupulous and often stalling phraseology,— 
all this, cfimbitied \yith the earnestness, the piety, 
and real goodness and simplicity Of heart that 
breathed from his every utterance, may well he 
conceived to ha$e’4ad no little charm for the mul- 
• f ' 5 o . 
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titudes that crowded to hear his living voice; 
even as to ns, after the lapse of three centuries, 
these sermons of Latimer’s me still is the highest 
degree interesting both for the touches they con¬ 
tain in illustration of the manners and social con¬ 
dition of our forefathers, and as a picture of n very 
peculiar individual mind. They are also of some 
curiosity and value as a monument of the language 
of the. period ; lmt to what is properly to be called 
its literature, ns we have said, they can hardly be 
considered as belonging at nil. 

With regai*l to the English prose, of the earlier 
part of the. sixteenth century generally, it may he. 
observed that it is both more simple in its construc¬ 
tion, and of a more purely native character in other 
respects, than the style which came, into fashion in 
the latter years of flic. Elizabethan period. \\ hen 
first made use of in prose composition, the mother- 
tongue was written ns it was spoken ; even such arti¬ 
fices and embellishments as are always prompted 
by the nature, of verse were here scarcely aspired 
after or thought of; that which was addressed to 
and specially intended for the instruction of the 
people, was set down as far as possible, in the 
familiar forms and fashions of the popular speech, 
in genuine Saxon words, and direct, unincumbered 
sentences; no painful imitation of any learned or 
foreign model was attempted, nor' any species of 
elaboration whatever, except what was necessary 
for mere perspicuity, in a kind of writing which 
was scarcely regarded gs partaking of the character 
of literary composition nv. -ill. The delicacy of a 
scholarly taste no doubt influenced even the 
English style of such writers as More and his more 
eminent contemporaries or immediate followers; 
hut whatever elegance, or dignity their composi¬ 
tions thus acquired was not the effect of any pro¬ 
fessed or conscious endeavour to write in English 
as they would have written in what were called 
the learned tongues. 

The age, indeed, of the ethical cultivation of 
the language for the purposes of prose composition 
had already commenced ; but at first, that object 
was pursued in the. best spirit and after the wisest 
methods. Et^snms, in one of his ^Letters, men¬ 
tions that his friend It nn Colet laboured to im¬ 
prove his English style by the diligdnt perusal 
and study of Chaucer and the other old poets, 
in whose works alone the popular speech was to 
he found turned with any taste or skill to a 
literary use; and doubtless others of our earliest 
classic prose writers took lessons ttt their art in 
the same manner from these true fathers" of our 
vcrpncular literature. And even the first- professed 
critics and reformers of the. language that arose 
among us proceeded in,the main in Sw right direc¬ 
tion and upon sound principles in the ttask they 
undertook. The appearance of a race of critical 
nnd rhetorical writerg in any country i»j iji truth, 
always rather a symptom or indication tlpui, what 
it has frequently been denounced as being, a cause 
of the corruption and decline of the national lite¬ 
rature. The writings of Diop.ysitfB of Halicar¬ 


nassus, nnd of Quintilian, for instance, certain lyplid 
not hasten, but probably rather contributed to 
retard, the decay of the. literature of ancient Greece 
and Koine. The first eminent English writer oi 
this class was the celebrated linger Aschnni, the 
tutor of Queen Elizabeth, whose treatise entitled 
Toxophilus, the School or Partitions of Shooting, 
was published in 1545. The design of Ascham, 
in'this performance, was not only to recommend 
to his countrymen the use of their old national 
weapon, the how, but to set before them an example 
and model of a pure and correct English prose 
style. In his dedication of the wotk, To all the 
Gentlemen and Yeomen of England, lie recom¬ 
mends to him that would write, well in nn\ 
tongue the counsel of Aristotle,—“ to speak a> the 
common people do, to think as wise, men do." 
Froth this we may pcieeive that Ascham had i 
true feeling of the regard due to the great fountain¬ 
head and oracle of the national language - the 
vocabulary of the common people. 11c goes on to 
reprobate the practice of many English writers, w ho 
by introducing into their compositions, in violation 
of the Aristotelian precept, many words of foreign 
origin, Latin, French, and Italian, made nil things 
dark and hard. ‘‘Once," lie says, “ 1 communed 
with a man which reasoned the English tongue to 
he enriched and increased thereby, saying, who 
will not praise that feast where a man shall drink 
at a dinner both wine, ale, and beer:’ Tmlv, 
quoth I, they he all good, evciy one taken by 
himself alone; hut. if you put malmsey and sack, 
red wine and white, ale mid beer and all, m one 
pot, you shall make a drink neither easy to be 
known, nor yet wholesome fi.r the body.” The 
English language, however, it may he obseived, 
had even already become too thoroughly and 
essentially a mixed tongue for this doctrine of 
purism to he admitted to the letter; nor, i.udood, 
to take up Aschant’s illustration, is it universally 
true, even in regard to liquids, that, a salutary and 
palatable beverage fan never be made by the, inter¬ 
fusion of two or more different kinds. Our tongue 
is now, and was many centuries ago, not to the 
same extent, but yet in a certain degree, as sub¬ 
stantially and constitutionally Norman or French 
as Saxon or Teutonic ; it would be as completely 
torn in pieces and left the mere tattered rng of a 
language; useless for all the purposes of speaking 
ns wa’l as of writing, by having the French as by- 
having the Saxon taken out of it. Ascham, in Ins 
own writings, uses many words of French and 
Latin origin’(thc latter mostly derived through the 
medium of the French); nay, the common people 
themselves of necessity did in hi* day, as they do 
still, use many such foreign words, or words not 
of Staton etymology, and could scarcely have 
held communication with one another on the 
most ordinary occasions without so doing. It 
is another question whether it might not have 
been mote fortunate if the original Saxon body of 
the national speech bad remained in a state of 
celibacy and vi*gin purity ; by the course of events 
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llre^axon part of the language has, in point of fact, 
been married lo the French part of it; and what God 
or nature has finis joined together it is now beyond 
tin; competency of man to put asunder. The lan¬ 
guage, while it subsists, must continue to be the 
produce of that union, and nothing else. As for 
Ascham’s own style, both in his Toxophilus, and 
in his Schoolmaster, published in 1571, three years 
alter the authoi’s death, it is not only clear and 
correct, hut idiomatic and muscular. That it is 
not rich or picturesque, is Hit' consequence of the 
character of the writer’s mind, which was Tather rhe¬ 
torical than poetical. The publication of Ascliain’s 
Toxophilus was soon followed by an elaborate 
treatise expressly dedicated to the subject of Eng¬ 
lish composition—‘ The Art of lllietorick, for the 
use. of all such as are studious of Eloquence, set 
toilh in English, by Thomas Wilson.’ •Wilson, 
w hose work appeared in 1553, takes pains to im¬ 
press the same principles that Aselimn had laid 
down befoic. linn with regard to purity of style 
and the general rule of writing well. Hut 
the very solicitude thus shown by the ablest and 
most, distinguished of those who now assumed the 
guardianship of the vernacular tongue to protect it 
iiom having its native character overlaid and de¬ 
based by an intermixture of terms borrowed from 
other languages, may be taken as evidence that 
ruch debasement was actually at. this time going 
on ; that our ancient English was beginning to he 
oppiesied and half sulfocatcd by additions froip 
foreign sources brought, in upon it faster than it 
could absorb and assimilate them. Wilson, in¬ 
deed, goes on to complain that this was the case. 
While some “ powdered their talk with over¬ 
sea language,” others, whom he designates as 
“ the unlearned or foolish fantastical, that smell 
hut of learning,” were wont, he says, “ so to 
Latin,thcir tongues,” that simple .persons could 
not but wonder at their talk, and think they 
surely spake by some revolution from heaven. It 
may be suspected, however, that this affectation of 
unnecessary terms, formed from the ancient lan¬ 
guages, was not. confined to mere pretenders to 
learning. Another well-known critical writer of 
this period, Webster L’uttenham, in*liis ‘ Art of Eng¬ 
lish l’oesy,’ publislsed in 1582, but believed to have 
been written a good many years earlier, in like 
manner advises the avoidance in writing of such 
words and modes of expression as are usi^l “ in 
the marches and frontiers, or in port towns where 
strangers haunt for traffic sake, or yet in universi¬ 
ties, where scholars use much peevish affectation 
of words out of the primitive languagesand he 
warns his readers that in some hooks were already 
to bo found “ many inklrorn terms so ill affectal, 
brought in by men of learning, as preachers and 
schouim,uters, and many strange terms of other 
languages by secretaries, and merchants, and tra¬ 
vellers, nml many daik words, and not usual nor 
well-sounding, though they he daily spoken at 
court.” On the whole, however.Pitttetrhani con¬ 
siders the best standard both .y. speaking and 
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writing to he “ the usual speech of the court, and 
that of Loudon, mid tjjic slurcs lying about London 
within sixty* miles, rnlTt not much above.” This 
judgment is probably cornet, although the writer 
was a gentleman pensioner, and perhaps also a 
cockney by birth. 

From thftse notices it will be seen that tlic first 
English critics did their duty faithfully in watch¬ 
ing over the purity of the language, and lifting an 
admonitory voice ugaiiist whatever threatened lo 
deprave it, conic iiom vlu^ quarter it might. 
That by tins vigilance and boldness-’.hey did good 
service both to the immediate and also to the ulti¬ 
mate interests of the national literature, cannot he 
doubted. Yet, ^it last, a species of false taste and 
vitiated writing set in with so strong a tide, that 
all tlie.ir efforts proved unavailing to prevent its 
temporary ascendancy. The singular affectation 
known by the name of Euphuism, was, like 
some either celebrated absurdities, the inven¬ 
tion of a man of true genius—John Lyly, the 
first, part of whose romance of ‘ Euphues’ appeared 
in 1578 or 1579. “ Our nation,” says Sir Henry 

Blount, in the preface to a collection of some of 
Lyly's dramatic pieces which he published in 
1032, “ are in his debt for a new English which 
lie taught them. Euphues and his England* be¬ 
gan first that lmiguage; all our ladies were then 
his scholars ; and that beauty in court which could 
not parley Euphuism, that is to say, who was 
unable to converse in that u«fre and reformed Eng¬ 
lish, which lie had fojaffd his work to he the 
standard of, was as little regarded as she which 
isjw there speaks not French.” Some notion of 
this “ pure and reformed English” has been made 
familiar to the reader of our day by the great 
modern pen that has culled back to life so much of 
the long-vanished past, tnougli the ilisemflke of 
Sir Piercie Shafton, in the Monastery, is rather a 
caricature than a fair sample of Euphuism. 
Doubtless, it oft#u became a purely silly and 
pitiable affair in the mouths of the courtiers, male 
and female; but in Lyly’s own writings, and m 
those of Ilia lettered imitators, of whom lie had 
several, and some of no common talent, it was only 
fantastic awf exttavagant % and opposed to truth, 
nature, gotid sense, and manliness. Pedantic and 
far-fetched allusion, elaborate indirectness, a cloy¬ 
ing smoothness .and drowsy monotony of phrase, 
alliteration, punning, and other such puerilities, — 
these are the main ingredients of Euphuism ; 
which dojiot,‘however, exclude a good deal of wit, 
fancy,*and prettiness, occasionally, both in the cx- 
pressiotuand the thought. Lyly, besides his nrosc 
works, wrote much dramatic and other poetry; 
and affhouf^i he is always artificial to excess, iiis 
ingenuity^rnd finished elegance are frequently very 
captivating. Perhaps, indeed, our language is, 
alter all, indebted to this writer and his Euphuism 
jpr not rl little of. its presenf euphony. From the 
strictures Shftkspftare, in Love’s Labour s Lost, 

• This is II* tats of till’ bpcoml part o!*r)ic Euphups, pulilislifil in 
15S1. Tire lira l purtfejuntUled ‘ Jiuphues, tliu Auaiunv ut Wit.’ 
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makes Holofernes pass on the mode of speaking 
of his Euphuist, Don Adriano de Arm ado—“a 
man of fire-new words, ft.sliion’s ovjn knight— 
that hath a mint of phrases in his hrain—one 
whom the music of his own vain tongue doth 
ravish like enchanting harmony”—it should almost 
seem that the now universally adopted pronun¬ 
ciation of many of our words was first introduced by 
such persons as this relining “ child of fancy:”— 
“ 1 "abhor such fanatical fantasias, such insociahle 
and point devise ^mpauions; such rankers of 
orthography as to sjrcak dout., fine, when lie should 
say ilmibl; del, when he should pronounce debt, 
d, r, b, I. ; not il, c, l ; he clcpcth a calf, envf; 
half, Itauf; neighbour vora'ur arbour ; neigh, 
abbreviated, nr : this is ahhominahle (which he 
would call abominable); it im-imnueth me of iu- 
sanic.” Here, however, the all-seeing poet laughs 
rather at the pedantic schoolmaster than at the 
fantastic knight; and the enphuistic pronunciation 
which lie makes Holofernes so indignantly criticise 
was most probably liis own and that of the gene¬ 
rality of his educated contemporaries. 

A renowned English piosc claisic of this age, 
who made Lyly’s affectations the subject of his 
ridicule some years before Slmkspc’are, but who 
ul-o perhaps was not blind to bis better (jualities, 
mid did not disdain to adopt gome of bis reforms in 
the language, if not to imitate even some of the 
peculiarities of bis style, was Sir l’hilip Sidney, 
the illustrious author outlie Arcadia. Sidney, who 
was born in 1554, does-not appear to have sent 
anything to the press during Ins short and bril¬ 
liant life, which was terminated by the wound Up 
received at the battle of' Zutpben, in 1586; but he 
was probably well known, nevertheless, at least as 
n writer of poetry, sonic years before bis lamented 
deatli# Fultenham, whese book, at whatever time 
it may have been written, was published before 
any work of Sidney’s bad been printed, as far ns 
can now be discovered, mentions,him as one of the 
best and most famous writers, cf the age “ for 
eclogue and pastoral poesy.” “ The Countess of 
Pembroke's Arcadia,” as Sidney’s principal work 
bad been affectionately designated -by himself, in 
compliment to liis sister, to whom it ■ftps inscribed 
—the “ fair, and good,‘'and learned,” li;dy, after¬ 
wards celebrated by Ben Jonson as “ the subject 
of all \erse,”—was not given to the world even in 
part till 1590, nor completely till 1593. Ilis 
collection of sonnets and songs entitled ‘ Aslrophel 
and Stella,’first appeared in 1591, and his other 
most celebrated piece in prose, 1 The Defence of 
Poesy,’ in 1595. The production in which lie 
satirises the. affectation and pedantry of tlielmodcrn 
corrupters of the vernacular tongue -is a sort of 
masque, supposed to pass before queen ‘ Elizabeth 
in Wanstcud garden, in which, among other cha¬ 
racters, a village schoolmaster called Rorabus ap¬ 
pears, and declaims ima jargon not ujtlikertbnt of 
Shakspeare’s Holofernes. Sidney’s own prose if 
the most flowing and poetical that Haij yet been 
written in English;' but its graces jjrc rather those 
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of artful elaboration than of a vivid natural # ex- 
preshiveness. The thought, in fact, is generally 
more poetical’than the language; it is a spirit of 
poetry encased in a rhetorical form. Yet, not¬ 
withstanding the conceits into which it frequently 
runs—and which, after all, are mostly rather the 
frolics of a nimble wit, somewhat too solicitous of 
display, than the sickly perversities of a coxcombi¬ 
cal-or effeminate taste—and notwithstanding also 
some drowsiness arising from its want of variety, 
Sidney’s is a wonderful style, always flexible, luu- 
monious, and luminous, and on fit occasions rising 
to great stateliness and splendour; while a breath 
of beauty and noble feeling b\es in and exhales 
from the whole of his great, work, like the lragrauce 
from a garden of flowers. Along with Sidney, his 
friend Spenser, the mighty poet, claims mention 
also anting the great prose writers of this time, 
for his ‘ View of the State of Ireland, written 
dialogue-wise between Eudoxus and lrcnnii.-,’ 
about the year 1580. It is a composition wot thy 
of the many-visioned poet—full of matter, full of 
thought, full of life, with passages of description 
in it that make present the distant, and the past, 
like the painter’s colours. The style has not so 
much that is outwardly imposing as Sidney’s, but 
more’inwaid vigour and earnestness, as well as 
more compactness and sinew,— in short, more of 
the true glow of eloquence, more, of a heart leaping 
within it, and sending a pulse through every word 
and cadence. 

Last of all, may be mentioned among our gn at 
prose writers of the sixteenth century, Richard 
Hooker, the illustrious author of the ‘ Eight Books 
of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity,’ of which the 
first four were published in 1594, the filth in 
1597, the three last not till 1632, many years 
after the author’s death. Hooker’s style is almost, 
without a rival, for its sustained dignity of march ; 
lint that which makes it most remarkable is its 
union of all this learned gravity and correctness 
with a flow of genuine, racy English, as untinc¬ 
tured with pedantry of any kind as anything that 
ever came from the pen of the most, familiar and 
careless of popular writers. The effect also of its 
evenness of movement is the very reverse of tame¬ 
ness or langour; the full river of the argument 
dashes over no precipices, but yet rolls along with- 
out^mise, and with great force and buoyancy, 

But th 6 most inttresting portion of the English 
literature of this period is its poetry; of which 
we will now' proceed to take a rapid survey. Two 
poetiC;pames of some note belong to the reign of 
Henry VII. — Stephen Hawes and Alexander 
Barklay, Hawes is the author of many pieces, 
but is chiefly remembered for his ‘ Pastime of 
Pleasure, or History of Grand Amour and l,i 
Belle Pueelle,’ first printed by Wynkyn deWuilc, 
in 1517, but written about twelve years earlier. 
Warton holds this performance to be almost the 
ouly effoVt of imagination and invention which had 
appeared, ih om>.poetry since Chaucer, nnd eulo¬ 
gises it as CQhhftpiug »o gomrnon touches of ro- 
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mantic and allegoric fiction. Hawes was butli a 
scholar ..and a traveller, and was perfectly familiar 
with the French and Italian poetry as well as with 
that of his own country. It speaks very little, 
however, for his taste, that, among the preceding 
English poets, he has evidently made Lydgate his 
model, even if it should be admitted that, as Warton 
affirms, lie has added some new graces to the 
manner of that cold and wordy versifier. Lydgate 
and Hawes may stand together as perhaps the tw r o 
writers who, in the century and a half that fol¬ 
lowed the death of Chaucer, contributed most- to 
carry forward the regulation and modernisation of 
the language which lie began; their mere poetical 
merits are not worth contending about. Barklny, 
who did not. die till 1552, when he had attained a 
great age, employed Lis pen principally in trims* 
lotions, in which line his most celchratecf pefform- 
anee is his ‘ Ship of Fools,’ from the German of 
Sebastian Brandt, which was printed in 1509. 
Barklny, however, besides consulting both a French 
and a Latin version of Brandt’s poem, has enlarged 
Ins original with the enumeration and description 
of a considerable variety of follies which he found 
nourishing among his own countrymen. This 
gives the. work some value as a ircord of the 
English manners of the time; and the verse has 
al-o rather more facility than was then common; 
hut both its poetical and its satirical pretensions 
are of the very humblest order. At this date our 
best, writers of what was called poetry seem Jo 
have been occupied with the words in which they 
weio to clothe their ideas, almost to the exclusion 
of all the higher objects of the poetic art. And 
that, pel haps, is what of necessity happens at a 
particular stage in the progress of a nation’s lite¬ 
rature—at the stage corresponding to the transition- 
state in the growth of the human being between 
the termination of free, rejoicing bay hood, and the 
full assurance of manhood begun; which is pecu¬ 
liarly the season not of achievement hut of prepa¬ 
ration, not of accomplishing ends but of acquiring 
the use of means and instruments, and also, it may 
he, added, of the aptitude to mistake the one of 
these things for the other. 

Nor is there, anything that is* of much more 
intrinsic value in. the poetry, so called, of the 
earlier part of the reign of Henry VIII. Among 
the writers in verse of this date the most famous 
name is that of John Skelton,"the satirist, yho is, 
however, little better than a rhyming buffoon, and 
the greater part of whose ribaldry is now nearly 
unintelligible. It may be doubted, indeed, if a 
considerable portion of his grotesque, incoherent 
jingle ever had much move than a sort of half- 
drunken meaning. He rattles along, however, 
through sense and nonsense, with a vivacity that 
had. been a stranger to English poetry for many a 
weary day; and Iris freedom and spirit, unrefined 
as they were, may have dune something to shake 
the Muse of his country out of her long fit* of som¬ 
nolency, and to whet the popular taste for the 
enjoyment of a higher strain than fare own. Skel¬ 


ton, who died in 1529 in the sanctuary of West¬ 
minster, where he h*jd taken refuge to escape the 
vengeance i*f Cardinaf*Wolscy, long the chief butt 
at which'he had shot Li^ satiric shafts, was in his 
own day a great popular favourite ; ltitson has 
, enumerated nearly a score of his publications, most* 
of .which frerc more than once printed. For all 
the. coarseness of his English rhymes, too, it is 
remarkable that he was one of the first classical 
scholars of his time, and wrote Latin verse. 1 with 
great purity. Indeed, he k? styled by Erasmus 
/Irilnnninrnim Litrrarum derus -■< lumen (the 
light and ornament of English letters). Along 
with Skelton may be classed William Roy,—the 
same who assisted Tyndal in his translation of the 
New Testament,—who is asserted by Bale to he 
the author of a singular work entitled ‘ Read me and 
lie not wroth, fori say nothing but troth,’ which is 
supposed to have been first printed abroad about 
1525/ This is also a satire upon Wolsey anil 
the clergy in general, and is ns hitter as might he 
expected from the supposed-author, who, having 
begun his life as a friar, spent the best part of it 
in the service‘ of the Reformation, and finished 
it at the stake. Ilis verses display much less 
coarseness, and also more true vigour, than the 
generality of Skelton’s effusions; hut neither of 
these modern* clergy-scourgcrs is more than a 
puny whipster compared with the sturdy old 
iniliter of the ‘ Visions of Bierce Ploughman,’ who 
flourished a century and nj&lf before them. IIis 
lines are thongs, theirs threads. Among the buffoyn- 
poets of this age, and there were no others, is also 
k> he reckoned John I ley wood, styled the Epi¬ 
grammatist, from the six centuries of Epigrams, or 
versified jokes, which form a remarkable portion 
of his works. Ilcywood’a conversational jocularity 
lias the equivocal credit of having been exceed¬ 
ingly consoling both to the old age of Henry VIII. 
and to his daughter Queen Mary; it must have, 
been strong jesting that could move the sense of 
the ludicrous in hither of these tenible personages. 
Besides a number of plays, which are. the most im¬ 
portant of his productions. Ileywood also wrote a 
long burlesque allegory, which fills a thick quiiilo 
volume, on»The dispute Vtuecn the old and the 
new religions, under the title of ‘ A Parable, of the 
Spider and the Ely where it appears that by 
the spider is intended tbc Protestant party, by the 
fly the. Catliolie, hut in which, according to tbc 
judgment of old Harrison, “be dealeth so pro¬ 
foundly, tfiml*beyond all measure of skill, that 
ncithcS' he himself that made it, neither anv 
one that rcadeth it, can reach unto the. meaning 
thereof, f” 

But wliiV in England the new ; life to which 
poetry hifd awakened had thus us yet produced 
nothing better than ribaldry and buffoonery, it is 
remarkable that in Scotland^ wheie social civilian- , 
tion in general was certainly much Jess advanced, 
the art had already been extensively cultivated iu 

• 
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its higher departments, and at this very time, or a 
few years earlier, one at least of its greatest masters 
■was enriching his hind’s lafi£uage with composi¬ 
tions worthy of any age. The truth is, that the 
Scottish poetry of the early part of the sixteenth 
.century was but the same spring which had visited 
England iu the latter part of the. fourteenth,— the 
impulse originally given hy the poetry of Chaucer 
only now come to its height in that northern 
elinft.. For it was a curious consequence of the 
relative circumstances of the two countries, that 
while the literature of Scotland, the poorer and 
ruder of the two, could exert no influence upon 
that of England, the literature of England could 
not fail powerfully to affect and modify that of its 
more backward neighbour. No English writer 
would think of studying or imitutingi.huhour; hut 
every Scottish poet who arose after Chaucer would 
seek, or, even if lie did not seek, would still 
inevitably catch, some inspiration from that, great 
example. If it could in any circumstances have 
happened that Chaucer should have remained un¬ 
known in Scotland, the singular fortunes of James I. 
were shaped as if on purpose to transfer the voice 
and spirit of his poetry into the literature of that 
country. James expressly calls Chaucer and 
Gower his “ minsters dear.” From this time for¬ 
ward the native voice of the v Seottxsh Muse was 
mixed with this other foreign voice. Robert llenry- 
sou, the author of the beautiful pastoral of ‘Robin 
and Makyn,’ which is p,;nularly known from having 
been printed by BishopYhpey in bis ‘ Reliiptes,’ 
bus two poems entitled (he ‘Testament of Fair 
CrcKscide,’ and the ‘ Complaint of Crcsseide,? 
disigned as continuations or supplements to 
Chaucer’s ‘ Troilus and Cresseide.’ All tlmt js 
known of the era of Hcurysou is, that he was alive 
and very old about the close of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury. Gau in Douglas, Bishop of Dunkeld, who 
nourished in the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century, mid'who is famous for his translation of 
the ‘/Encid,’ the first metrical‘’version of any 
ancient classic that had yet appeared in the dialect 
of either kingdom, affects great anxiety to eschew 
“Southron,” or English, and to write his native 
tongue iu all its*'breadth and plaiiiness'b-hut it does 
not follow, from bis avoidance of English words, 
that he may not have formed himself to a great 
extent on the study of English models. At the 
same time it may he admitted that neither in his 
translation nor in his original works of ‘ King 
Hart,’and the ‘ Palace of Honour,’—which are two 
long allegories, full, the latter especially, of pas¬ 
sages of great descriptive beauty,—does JJpuglas 
couvfGt lumsc.lf of belonging to the school of 
Chaucer. lie is rather, if not the /bunder, at 
least the chief representative, of a style l»f poetry 
which was attempted to he formed in Scotland by 
enriching and elevating the simplicity ofJBarbour 
and bis immediate folrowcrs with an. imqbion of 
something of what was deemed ft classic manner, 
drawn in part directly from the Latin waiters, but 
more from those of the wqppt thaft tltpse qf the best 


age, in part from the French poetry, which n<pv 
began in like manner to aspire towards a classic 
tone. This preference, hy the Scottish poets, of 
Latin and French to “ Southron,” as a source 
from which to supply the deficiencies of their 
native dialect, had probably no more reasonable 
origin than the political circumstances and feelings 
of the nation ; the genius of the language itself 
was'wholly opposed to it, and it therefore never 
could become more than a temporary fashion. Yet 
it infected more or le.-s atl the writers of this age; 
and among the rest, to a considerable extent, by 
far the greatest of them all, William Dunbar. 
This admirable muster, alike, of serious and comic 
song, may justly be styled the Chaucer of Scotland, 
whether we look to the wide range ol Ins genius, 
or to bis eminence in every stylo, ou r all the poets 
of hn?country who preceded and all who for ages 
came after him. That of Burns is certainly the 
only name among the Scottish pools that can 
jet. lie placed on the same line with that of 
Dunbar; and even the inspired ploughman, though 
the equal of Dunbar in .comic power, and his 
superior in depth of passion, does not approach the 
cider poet either in grandeur or in general leitihty 
of imagination. Finally, to close the list, comes 
another great name, that of Sir David Lymissy, 
whose productions are not indeed characterised by 
any high imaginative power, lmt yet display infinite 
wit, spirit, and variety in all the hums of the 
lnjire familiar poetiy. Lyndsay was the fitvouiilc, 
throughout his htief reign ;tinl life, of the accom¬ 
plished and unfortunate James V., and survived (o 
do perhaps as good service as any in the war 
against the ancient church hy the tales, plays, and 
other products of his abounding satiric \e.in, with 
which he fed, mid excited, and lashed up the 
popular contempt for the now crazy and tumbling 
fabric once so imposing and so venerated, l’e.ihaps 
lie also did no harm by thus taking off a little of 
the acrid edge of mere resentment and indignation 
with the infusion of a dash of merriment, and 
keeping alive a genial sense of the ludicrous in the 
midst of such serious work. If Dunbar is to be 
compared to Burns, Lyndsay may be said to have 
his beat represehtative among the more recent 
Scottish poets in Allan Ramsay, who does not, 
ho w ever, come so near to Lyndsay hy a long way 
as mnrfis does to Dunbar. 

LynjJsay ia supposed to have survived till about 
the year 1561.* Before that date a revival of the 
higher poelfy had come, upon England like the 
rising of a new day. Two names are commonly 
placed together at the head of our new poetical 
literature, Lord Surrey and Sir Thomas Wyatt; 
but the former has in every way the best title to 
precedence. Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, me¬ 
morable in our history as the last victim of the 
capricious and sanguinary tyranny of Henry VIII., 
had already, in his short life, which was terminated 
hy the axe of the executioner in his twenty-seventh 
year, carrietl away (tom nil his countrymen the 

* It viug’s LivjQjj.df-ijgi Sco^tUU l’oet*. 2u<l edit. 1810, ii. 85. 
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laurels both of knighthood and of song. The supe¬ 
rior po'ish alone of the best of Surrey’s verses 
would place him at an immeasurable distance ill 
advance of all his immediate predecessors. So 
remarkable, indeed, is the contrast in this respect 
which his poetry presents to theirs, that in modern 
times there has been claimed fur Surrey the honour 
of having been the first to introduce our existing 
system of rhythm into the language. Even Chaucer, 
it is contended, only wrote in what may he. called 
accentual metre, that is to say, in metre regulated 
by the number of accents ; Surrey was our first 
writer in syllabic metre, or metre regulated by the 
number both of accents and syllables. 'This notion 
we hold to he <;uite unfounded, believing the verse 
of Chaucer to he ns regular, even according to the 
syllabic system of rhythm, as that of Surrey, having 
in fact, independently of other considerations" been 
evidently borrowed from the same. Italian examples 
on which Surrey appears to have chiefly formed 
himself; mid the whole apparent prosodial dill’er- 
enee between the poetry of the one and that of the 
other being occasioned bv the change which had 
taken place in the interim in the pronunciation of 
the language. The true merit of Surrey is, that, 
proceeding upon the same system of veisifjeation 
which laid been introduced by Chaucer, and which 
indeed had in principle been followed by all the 
writers after Chaucer, however rudely or imper¬ 
fectly some of them may have succeeded in the 
practice of it, he restored to our poetry a correct¬ 
ness, polish, and general spirit of refinement such 
its it had not known since Chaucer’s time, and of 
which, therefore, in the language as now spoken, 
there was no previous example whatever. To this 
it may he added that he appears to have been the 
first in this age (hut here, too, Chaucer was before 
him) who sought to modulate his strains after that 
eldeiipoetry of Italy, which thenceforward became 
one of the chief fountain-heads of inspiration to 
that of England throughout the, whole space of 
time over which is shed lire,- golden light of the 
names of Spenser, of Shakspearc, and of Milton. 
Surrey’s own imagination was neither rich nor 
soaring; and the highest qualities of his poetry, in 
addition to the facility and general mechanical 
perfection of the'versification,' arc delicacy and 
tenderness. It is altogether a very light and’hhuid 
Favonian breeze. The poetryjrf his friend Wyatt 
is of a different character, neither so flowing in 
form nor so uniformly gentle in spirit, but perhaps 
making up for its greater ruggedness by a force 
and a depth of sentiment occasionally which Surrey 
does not reach. 

The poems of Lord Surrey and Sir Thomas 
Wyatt were first published together in 1551. In 
1559 appeared the first edition of ‘ The Mirror for 
Magistrates,’ a collection of narratives of the. lives 
of various remarkable personages who had figured 
in our history, taken in general, with little 
more embellishment than their reduction to a 
metrical form, from the common chronicles. The 
idea of the work appears to have been borrowed 


from a Latin treatise of Boccaccio's, which had 
been translated aud*v;ersified many years before by 
Lydgate, luder the title of ‘The. Fall of Princes 
hut it is of note in the bgs'ory of our poetry simply 
in eonsetpicnee of two pieces which it contains, 
• the Complaint of Henry Duke of Buckingham, 
and tlie Induction preceding it, both the composi¬ 
tion of Thomas Saekville, then a wry Young man, 
mid probably a student of law, but afterwards 
ennobled by the titles of land Buekhuvst and’Earl 
of Dorset. These poems evince, a strength of 
creative imagination which had he n unknown to 
the English Muse since the days of Chancer ; and 
the Induction especially, which is throughout a 
splendid gallery of nllcgoiie. paintings, entitles 
Saekville to the renown of having had no small 
share in lighting the way to the greatest painter in 
our own or any other poetry — the divine author of 
the Eairv Queen. 

Ed*nund Spenser, horn in London about, the 
year 1553, lmd already published several minor 
works, when, in 1590, he gave to the world the 
three first books of his great poem; the three 
others, which have it, still unfinished, did not. 
appear till 159(1; and he died in January, 1599. 
Without calling Spenser the greatest of all poets, 
we may still say ting Ins poetry is the most poetical 
of all poetry. * Other poets are all of them •some¬ 
thing else as well as poets, and deal in relliction, 
or reasoning, or humour, or wit, almost as largely 
as in the pure product irf^ic imaginative faculty; 
his strains alone are pi* rev, all poetry, and nothing 
Imt poetry-. It is vision unrolled after vision, to 
♦he sound of endlessly varying music. The 
u .ihtipintj spirit of imagination,” considered apart 
from moral sensibility,—from intensity of passion 
on the one hand and grandeur of conception on the 
other,—certainly never was possessed in the like, 
degree, by any other writer; nor has nnv other 
shown a deeper feeling of all forms of the beau¬ 
tiful ; nor have wttrds ever been made by any other 
to embody thought with mote wonderful ait. The 
language of Spenser has been tonally described as 
being of a more antique east than that, commonly 
written in lljjs day, and he has bi* u supposed to 
have thus Inverted to the«Enghsh of an earlier age 
on some "principle of poetic propriety or effect; 
but the notion that the general contexture of his 
style has anything antiquated about it is certainly 
unfounded. He affects a very few archaic winds 
and forms,— scarcely half a dozen in all, and, 
excepting the occasional intrusion of one of these, 
there is nothing in lus vocabulary or grammar to 
dislingSish him from other writers of the -ante 
date. Indeed, much of his veise has lathei ru 
unusually ^loilem air. , There are passages of 
many lines in his ‘Mother Hubbard’s Tale,’ espe¬ 
cially, which almost anticipate the rounded How of 
Drydcrkfend the. terseness ok Pope. 

But England \\as now a land of song, and the 
most poetical - age of our national literature had 
fairly commenced. The minor Elizabethan poetiy 
is for the mosUpart distinguished by ingenuity 
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and elaboration, often carried to the length of 
quaintness both in the thought-and the expression ; 
but if there be more in it of art than of "nature, the 
art is still that of a high (clioul, and always lies in 
something more than in the mere disguising of 
prose in the dress of poetry. If it is sometimes < 
unnatural, it is at least very seldom siinjtly insipid, 
like much of the well-sounding verse of more, 
recent times. The writers are always in earnest 
either with their nature or their art; they never 
write from no impulse and with no object except 
that of stringing common-places into rhyme or 
rhythm ; their verses, when not very good, are apt 
to be at least, what is the next best thing in poetry, 
very bad; they rarely fall into that nunc medio¬ 
crity which, venial elsewhere, it has long been 
agreed is the deadliest of sins in this art by gods, 
by men, and by booksellers,— 

-niediociilms esse poctis 

Non hoimiu'B, non tUi, non eoncesseie roiumua*. i ' 

In the long list of these minor names of the 
Elizabethan poetry appears the bright name of 
William Shakspoare. Shakspcarc published bis 
Venus and Adonis in 1593, and bis Tarquin and 
Lucrccc in 1594; bis Passionate l’ilgrim did not 
appear till 1599; the Sonnets not till 1609. It is 
almost certain, however, that the first-mentioned of 
these pieces, which, in his dedication of it to the 
Earl of Southampton, he calls the first heir of his 
invention, was written hbme years before its publi¬ 
cation ; for at the latter dtfty lie bad already pro¬ 
duced several of bis dramas, as we know from 
more than one contemporary testimony. Indeed,' 
it is probable that all the other poetry we have of 
Shakspeare’s was composed before his dramas. It 
is the utterance of that |i>irit of highest invention 
and sweetest song before it had found its proper 
theme; but much is here, also, though still imma¬ 
ture j that is all Shnksprrian—-the vivid conception, 
the inexhaustible fertility and richness of thought 
and imagery, the glowing passion^' the gentleness 
withal that is ever of the poetry as it was of the 
mao, the enamoured sense of beauty, the living 
words, the carjdclighting and heart-enthralling 
music, nay, even the dramatic instinct 'itself, and 
the id<?a at least, if not always the reali/Atmn, "of 
that sentiment of all-subordinating and consum¬ 
mating art of which his dramas are‘the most won¬ 
derful exemplification among the creations of 
human genius. Notwithstanding all this, however, 
it must be admitted that the manner of this, early 
poetry of Shakspcarc is not the highest; it abounds 
for the greater part in the conceits mid quaiutoesses, 
and intricate involutions and tortuosities 'of all 
kinds, which infected the early spring ftf our 
modern English poetry ; and this strengthen* the 
belief that, although published after, the Venus 
•.and Adonis, mid Turqyin and Lucrecc, least, 
must have been composed before the,appearance 
of the first part of the Fairy Queen. v 
The chief glory df what is commonly called 
the Elizabethan age of cur poetry, the drama of 


Shakspeare and his contemporaries, belongs, (1 in 
truth, more properly to the commencement of the 
next period; and we shall reserve the consideration 
of it till then, contenting ourselves for the present 
with merely noting the successive steps in the 
progress of our national drama up to this, the era 
of its maturity and perfection. From the first in¬ 
troduction of dramatic representations in England, 
probably us far back as the beginning of the twelfth 
century, down to the beginning of the fifteenth, or 
perhaps somewhat later, ‘flu; only species of drama 
known was that styled the Miracle, or Miracle- 
Play. The subjects of the miracle-plays were all 
taken from the histories of the Old and New Tes¬ 
tament, or from the legends of saints and martyis ; 
and, indeed, it is probable that their original 
design was chiefly to instruct the people in religious 
knowledge. They were often acted as well as 
written by clergymen, and were presented in 
abbeys, in churches, and in churchyauls, on Sun¬ 
days or other holidays. It appears to have been 
not till some time after their first intiodiietion that 
miracle-plays came to be annually represented 
under the direction and at the expense of the 
guilds or trading companies of towns, as at Chester 
and elsewhere. The characters, or dramatis prr- 
Sonrr , of the miracle-plays, though sometimes 
supernatural or legendary, were, always actual per¬ 
sonages, historical or imaginary ; and in that 
respect these primitive plays approached nearer to 
the regular drama than those by which they were 
succeeded,—the Morals, or Moral-plays, in which 
not a history, but an apologue was represented, 
and in which the characters were all allegorical. 
The moral-plays are traced back to the early part 
of the reign of Henry VI., and they appear to 
have gradually arisen out of the miracle-plays, in 
which, of course, characters very nearly approach¬ 
ing in their nature to the impersonated vices. and 
virtues of the new species of drama must have oc¬ 
casionally appeared. The Devil of the Miracles, 
for example, would very naturally suggest the Vice 
of the Morals; which latter, however, it is to he 
observed, also retained the Devil of their prede¬ 
cessors, who was too amusing and popular a cha¬ 
racter to be discarded. Nor did the moral-plays 
altogether put down the miraek‘-plays: in many 
of thft provincial towns, at least, the latter conti¬ 
nued to be,represented almost to as late a date as 
the former. Finally, by a process of natural trans¬ 
ition yery similar to thnt by which the sacicd 
and supernatural characters of the religious drama 
had been converted into the allegorical personifi¬ 
cations ofDflie moral-plays, these last, gradually 
becoming ness and less vague and shadowy, at 
length, about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
boldly Assumed life and reality, giving birth to the 
first examples of that regular tragedy and comcfiv, 
tire rise and progress of which it will be our task 
to detail jn the next Book. 

We will then also pursue the history of English 
Music from the point to which we brought it down 
in the last Book, 
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*In every period of tiic history of the fine arts a 
aste ior excessive decoration has invariably been 
in indication of their decline. To this point we 
have already traced the progress of Gothic archi¬ 
tecture, in England; and it was fast verging 
toward the degradation into which it had long 
fallen on the Continent, when those, mighty revo¬ 
lutions were consummated m arts, literature* and 
religion, xvliioh nearly at the same moment extin¬ 
guished the Gothic style, and overthrew the power 
by which its most stupendous monuments had 
been raised. 

It is, however, by no means true that the esta¬ 
blishment of the reformed church in England, and 
the decline of ecclesiastical aichiteeture, stand to 
each other in the immediate relation of cause and 
('fleet. The violent measures of Henry Vi I L only 
brought the era of ecclesiastical architecture to it's 
termination more abruptly in tins Country than 
elsewhere ; for it must be remembered, that'sooner 
or later its splendour lias been universally eclipsed, 
independently of the interposition of any change 
in religion or religious government. In England 
its history may be considered to terminate with 
the reign of Henry VIE, since no ecclesiastical 
building of importance originated in tlmt*of lus 
successor; and the Abbey Church of Hath, begun 
by Hishop King in the year lbOO, is the only 
edilicc of that class referable to the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. Architecture has found few more liberal 
patrons than Wolsey. Like the prelates of earlier 
days, lie was a proficient m the art,* winch he 
encouraged with the unbounded munificence cha¬ 
racteristic of all Ins pursuits and undertakings. 
^ cl this princely churchman founded no monas¬ 
tery and rebuilt, no catbedial. ills buildings were 
cmisenated to those institutions for the advance¬ 
ment of learning and science for which “ Christen¬ 
dom'shall ever speak bis virtue,” or to the display 
of that lofty ostentation in which he sought to 
rival his sovereign. The shadow was already 

• Tin* iti'Migi „f tlu* »r,u‘i‘ful towel* of Mluullm Collegt*, Oxford, o 
liiuhtiou.iil) a*cubed to him. 


cast upon ecclesiastical architecture, even in the 
dominions of the *• P'gtender of the Faith.” 

t\ c have already noticed, hv anticipation, the 
parish churches and eluAitiv chapels in which the 
ecclesiastical and monumental (Inline of ibis 
period shgue out hi llhauth etc it sunk fig- cut. 
Its subsequent histoiy ma\ be dispatched in a few 
words. As we advance low aid the middle of the 
sixteenth centurv, the Gothic style begins n* ex 
Dibit extreme liegligi nee in the composition and 
proportion of its parts, even when cntuely live 
from any mixune of the Italian decoration which 
was rapidly advancing to displace it. Some few 
examples may lie louud in which flu* Gothic, 
style ran pure/though on the lees, to the end of 
the sixteenth veutury. Hath Abbox, the progress of 
which Imd been interiopted at the Reformation, 
and was not resumed until the reign of Elizabeth 
(it was not, indeed, entirely completed till the 
year*Hi 1(1), is one of the lust, and exhibits 
throughout the most unequivocal marks of de¬ 
cline. 

From this period ui.mixed Gothic architecture 
is extinct; and, if later examples occur, they only 
prove the art to have sunk into that hopeless state 
of imbecility which resorts to imitation. The 
couit of .lcsus.(Jolle*e, Cambridge, which dales as 
late as the reign of (ihailcs 1., hears no signs of 
progiession, hut might pass for a structure of the 
first half ofllie sixteenth i.vutury, while the. outer 
gateway is remarkable i.oi its resemblance-—per¬ 
haps unique in ibis country to the French Gothic 
pi the same period. 

The close of the ecclesiastical era, so far from 
operating to the discouragement of aichiteeture in 
general, had the elfeet ol advancing it with a 
fresh impetus, by directing into a new channel the 
wealth which it was still the pride and pleasure of 
the English nobles to appropiiafe. to building. 
Castellated aielulecture was no more. The pio- 
gress ol events had solteiveil the feudal baron into 
a courtier. Ills “ bruised arms’’ were “ hung up 
tor monuments”—lus “ stern alarums changed to 
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merry meetings”—his “ dreadful marches to de¬ 
light ful niensuics’;” and the sixteenth century is to 
he marked in the history «TT English .(architecture 
us an era of induces. „ 

The oiigin of the palatini and domestic archi¬ 
tecture known as the Tmlor sh//c lias been traced 
in a former Chapter, from the gradual combina¬ 
tion of the house and castle of earlier times. The 
palace of Sheen, or Richmond, as it. was named by 
Ilenrv VII., erected by that king on the site of a 
royal house destroyed by lire in 1498, was one of 
the earliest, buildings in which this style assumed 
a distinct character, and the first example of an 
English royal palace executed throughout its 
whole extent upon a complete and digested plan. 
A representation of its exterior has been preserved, 
and of its internal arrangements we have a minute 
description in the survey made by order of parlia¬ 
ment in 1649. The hall was a hundred feet long 
and forty wide; the “ privy lodgings” comprised 
thiity-six rooms; and an open corridor, with a 
gallery above it, two hundred feet in length, ad¬ 
joined the garden. The greater part of the edifice 
was ol stone, and the domes surmounting the nu¬ 
merous turrets were covered with lead.* 

The groups of turrets displayed in this building 
are perfectly characteristic ofc the Tudor Gothic. 
Equally so is a multitude of gables, giving light 
to the roofs, and breaking their long and mono¬ 
tonous outlines. Generally in this style gables and 
turrets are Combined iii^e same building, and the 
latter frequently degenerate'into the proportion of 
insignificant, minarets, not easily to he reconciled 
to any principle of good taste, and by no means 
worthy of the imitation w'ith which they have 
been honoured’ in modern Gothic. Gateways'retain 
much of their castellated! form and proportion, and 
are frequently decorated with lofty oriel windows, 
as at Hampton Court and Eton. The numerous 
and richly ornamented groups (if chimneys form 
another important, characteristic*, of the Tudor 
Gothic, especially in buildings constructed with 
brick. In the palatial architecture of Henry VIII. 
this material is much used in conjunction with 
stone; and edifices in diis styles are. generally re¬ 
markable for a paucity of decoration in averv part, 
except the chimneys. Tracery is almost entirely 
laid aside; carving is sparingly introduced; the 
windows are deprived of their labels, and the 
cornices and other mouldings reduced to the most 
simple forms. It would appear as 1 if tjie archi¬ 
tect trusted to the lively contrast produced by the 
colour of the two materials to supply the ylace of 
light ami shade, and decoration ; and so pleasing 
is the ell'cct where they are judiciously inter¬ 
mingled, that the use (if brick is by t.o means 
limited to eases in which it happens to be the 
. more accessible material. Where stone was 
scarce, moulded brick was used to some.extent; 
and a few examples occur of 'an elaborate and 
highly finished style of decorative architecture, 
where little else is employed ^ of which the 

Velnsta Motnuncnin, vol. ii. 
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Manor-house of Barsham, ill Norfolk, is one ol the 
most remarkable and most, generally known 
Another striking feature ol the Tudor Gothic, and 
one which pervaded all the modifications ol the 
architecture of the sixteenth century, is the great 
expanse of window, which was carried to such 
excess during the Elizabethan period as to rfdoce 
the solids to little more than might he necessary fm 
support. “ You shall have, sometimes,” sins 
Lord Bacon, “ fair houses so full of glass, that one 
cannot tell where to he come to he out of the sun or 
cold.”f To these, characteristics may he added 
oriels in various angular anil curviliuiar forms, 
simple and compound ; and thq, reader will have 
a general outline of the palatial and domestic style 
of the sixteenth 'century, as long as it remained 
unmixjd with the flascent Italian architecture, to 
which we must now turn our attention. 

In Italy Gothic architecture had never taken 
firm root. It is true that, from the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury to the fifteenth, the pointed arcli and other 
characteristics of the style were adopted in Italian 
bifildings; but the principles of ancient art were 
never entirely eradicated. If the details of the 
Italian architecture of the middle ages are Gothic, 
the composition is Roman; and it is this which 
distinctly separates it from that of other countries 

• St*i* Britton’s Antiquities, vol. ii.; and, for details, Putin’s 
Kxampl ;s ol tint hit* Arcli., vol. iil. 

+ hysons incurious ii window at Collacombc, in Devou&mu*, con¬ 
taining 3sJ0U panes of glass. 
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wUerc llit: Gothic was more perfectly naturalized.* 
T’lie revival (if classical architecture in Italy may, 
therefore, be considered merely as a return from a 
digicssion; and it was no sooner suggested by 
Brunelleschi than it, was carried to its full extent 
by Bramante, ruth a purity of taste not often 
equalled in later tunes. But the impulse given to 
classical architecture in Italy became more feeble 
as the circle spread from its centre; and the 
Gothic, wherever it: prevailed, was to he super¬ 
seded only by a sort of tiansition, founded, as 
might he expected, upon the converse of the mixed 
style in Italy, and exhibiting the details of regular 
architecture accommodated to Gothic principles, 
'l’his mixed architecture is of course greatly modi¬ 
fied in different, countries according to the peculi¬ 
arities of the styles already existing, and,the pur¬ 
poses to which it was to he applied. Thus in 
France there, are modifications adapted to ec.ele- 
siastieal structures wlueh are unknown, because 
uncalled for, m England. 

The introduction of the new style into England 
is to be distinctly traced to the foreign artists who 
entered into the service of Ilenry VIII., and who 
had seen the revival of classical architecture in 
their own country. Incited by an honotuablc 
spirit of rivalry with his contemporaries diaries V. 
and Francis I., no less than by a real taste and 
love for the arts which he undoubtedly possessed, 
Henry sought to illustrate himself and his country 
by encouraging them in their highest departments, 
and made munificent proposals to ltatliielle, Titian, 
and Erimalieeio. None of these great painters 
accepted his invitation, hut he obtained several 
artists of great merit both ,front Italy and Flan¬ 
ders, who, according to the custom of that age, 
united the practice of all branches of the line arts. 
Jerome de Trevisi was engaged Uy Homy as a 
painter, architect, and engineer, and was killed on 
service m the latter capacity at the siege of Bou¬ 
logne, m 1531. - Luca l’enni, a painter of the 
school of ltailaellc, arrived in fingland about 1531, 
having been previously retained by Francis I., 
and employed upon the decorations of the palace 
at Fontainebleau. The celebrated Hans Holbein 
was a universal genius. As a painter lie will be 
noticed more particularly in a subsequent page; 
but he was likewise an architect, a n; v odellcr, a 
carver, and an engraver. He gave patterns for 
goldsmiths, jewellers, cnamellers, and chasers of 
plate, and exercised his talents upon ornaments of 
every description, from a vase down to a button. 
Many of Ins designs for objects of this kind are 
still extant. 

It was not, however, till the middle of the sixteenth 
century that the new style affected our architecture 
in rtnylhing but the decorations. Until about that 
period it appears to have been the custom to leave 
the design and construction of the fabric iji native 
bauds, while foreign innovation displays itscll m 

* 1 ‘mli‘jsRor \\tills lias heated this subject most .ilily m lmuoik 
on tlir Arclnu»ctute jf the Middle Aych m ltul\ I!•* .1 ti*w 

specimens of genuine Gothic 111 the kingdom of Naples to the An- 
k'lovuio tty nasi 


i verythmg connected with the ait of the carver, 
the modeller, and thf painter. Something of lilts 
may be observed at ll.unplon Comt. in the lerin- 
cotlas and carvings of lhe*galcvva\s, and the pend¬ 



ants of the hall ; hut it was carried to a much 
greater extent, at Nonsuch, a royal retreat Imilf by 
Henry VIII . near Cliemi, in Nuriev, winch both 
English and foreign writers have extolled as 
a building upon which “ one might imagine 
everything that architecture can perform to have 
been employed,” Several Representations of this 
celebrated palace have survived, funn vvhuh, 
though more fanciful than coned in the requisites 
of (hawing, proportion and perspective, its elements 
may he vei y clearly understood. The annexed 
engiaviug fiom one of these exhibits a part of 
yie palace toward the garden, the interior coml 
and gateway being seen over the roof, lake some 
other sumptuous edifices of the period, it, was 
partly of timber. The relievos with which it was 
so abundantly decorated were of plaster ; and from 
the deseription of Heiit/.ner, a (iermau, vvho visited 
England 111 the reign of Elizabeth, we may inlir 
not only that they were of Italian workmanship, 
but that some might: even be aftei the antique. 
Of the interior we have unfortunately no account. 

Henry VIII. was attached to architeetuie as a 
pursuit. Making the most ample allowance for 
the pompom* flattery ofJIohnslHd, who places 
him m lift same rank with Hadrian and Just,map, 
we may, at least, conclude, that, like those em¬ 
perors, he was- a dabbler in the art of design. 
There was certainly nothing in which he displayed 
lustaste for magnificence more conspicuously limn 
in his palaces* He limit, improved, or completed 
no lesS than ten worthy of the name,* of winch 
Hampton Court alone survives with any sem¬ 
blance of its original state. The whole of the 
works of Henry VIII., as far as may be judged 
from theft fragments or imperfect represeiiialitrtis, 
were entirely in the Tudor Gothic style, with the 
inlusioi^ of foreign dceoratjon already de-ri died. 
The same character rnaiks the palatial edifices, m 
the erection of winch many of the nobility and 
great, oillcers of state followed the example set by 
the king, liengrave Hall, m Sufiolk, may he 

• • S.‘(* I 1,1 Hi* WAV’s LhhCOUI-vl** Ull \h IiMi*< lute * 
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cited as the most’perfcct example remaining of the 
buildings of this class and date. The turrets and 
gables, the bulbous domes, the elaborate brick 
chimney-shafts, the complicatftboiiel which over¬ 
hangs the gateway, and the Italian manner visible 
in the sculptuies which adorn it, are tdl perfect 
types of the st\le to which this building belongs. 
Hengrave was the work of a Wealthy mfrclymt, Sir 
Thomas Kitson, in 1538.* 

Among the public woiks of Henry VIII. we 
must not omit to notice the chain of fortresses 
which he elected for the protection of the southern 
and eastern coasts, in which military architecture 
was resuscitated upon the modern principle* of 
fortification. Some of these buildings arc still in 
aiiwflicicnt state of defence. 

From the arrival of John of Padua, and his 
appointment to the office of “Deviser of his 
Majesty’s Buildings,” in 1544, we may date 
the introduction of regular architecture into 
England. Of the previous histoiy of thi» artist 

• See Mutton's Antiquities, \ol. ii. 


nothing is known ; hut bis cognomen, and 
the style of bis works, sufficiently designate him 
as a pupil of that Lombard school whose nu¬ 
merous diwTgns added so greatly to the picturesque 
l>c!iuties«of the city of Venice, during the interval 
between the decline of the Gothic in that part of 
Italy, and tho introduction of the more severe 
Roman style, Jacopo Sansovino. John of 
l’adua was patronised by the Protector Somerset; 
and the palaee he erected in London for that great 
nobleman is believed to have been the first build¬ 
ing of. Italian architecture executed in this coun¬ 
try.* As the founder of a school tradition lias 
assigned to him many works to which he has no 
claim ; 4mt the noble Viausion of Longleat, in 
which the spacious and picturesque windows pecu¬ 
liar to English nrchitectiye are in the lmppie.-t* 
manner adapted to the intervals of an Italian de¬ 
sign of singular purity of taste, nu*y be confidently 
attribute!? to him, not less frotn internal evidence 

• Jr runt e drTmifcWs uu<l to ha\e built a home, but nothing is 
luiovn if it. 
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than from the circumstance of the- founder. Sir 
John Thynne, being intimately connected with the 
protector. This building was begun in 1561. 
At this period the study, of regular architecture 
had been taken up by native artists, and, by uniting 
something of their original principles with the 
elements we may suppose to have been taught by 
John of Padua, and adding a little of the quaint 
and tortuous decoration derived from the German 
and Flemish schools, a style resulted, which it is a 
gross injustice to treat, as it has been too generally 
treated, in lhe*light of merely debased Italian. 
If cl assical architecture lost something in its pas¬ 
sage from the land of its regeneration, it was not 
without gaining something in return. The un¬ 
broken outlines and simple beauties o f the Roman 
and Florentine schools were not likely to find 
much favour in the eyes of ^nations accustomed to 
the varied composition and multifarious decoration 
of the Gothic; and the northern artists \Vouhl 
naturally seek to combine with the style they were 
adopting the most striking qualities of their own. 
With what success these conditions were fulfilled 
in England, such edifices as Wollaton and Hard¬ 
wick may testify, especially if their majestic and 
picturesque towers be compared with the extrava¬ 
gant conical roofs hy which the same effect was 
attempted in the parallel style of France. 

The usual mode of combining the two styles in 
the great palatial edifices of the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James 1., hy preserving the old in all the 
general elements of the coilqfbsition, and using flu; 
new in the members and details (of which the, 
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annexed engraving will afford a dearer view 
than any description can convey), has been most 
aptly characterised as the translation of an Eng¬ 
lish composition into a foreign language. But a 
more prevalent mode of employing the new style 
is one in which it is mixed, but not combined, with 
the old; and a large class of our domestic and 
collegiate buildings of this period exhibit the 
Tudor style in everything hut a centre compart¬ 
ment, a porch, a niche, or,an oriel of Italian archi¬ 
tecture, like a foreign word dropped into an Eng¬ 
lish sentence, to render its expression more 
jnquantc, or, it may be, from meic fashion or 
affectation. This style is exemplified in the well- 
known Gothic Tower [of the Schools at Oxford, 
built 111 1613, to which all the five Roman orders 
are applied, <>r misapplied, in a manner which 
would strike Vitruvius with amazement. 

These ruunlcr-clian.ji’s of the two styles pro¬ 
duce, as wc have before remarked, the appearance 
of something like a transition between the Tudor 
Gothic and the Italian architecture of the Palladia!) 
school. But the true principle of a transition is 
wanting. Italian architecture was imported in a 
perfect form, and was subsequently adopted cither 
entirely or partially, or totally neglected, as taste 
or fancy dictated, as the. building might, be of 
sufficient importance to call for the employment of 
artists of the new school or otherwise, or as the 
assistance of such artists might or might not, lie 
attainable. Ilence the different mixtures and 
com hi nations which have been described will be 
found to run parallel with each other during the 
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wjiolc of th’e period in question, without any of the 
gradual, development which a transition properly 
implies. 

The characteristic of the scroll ornaments 
which enter so abundantly into the. decoration of 
this period has been well described as “ an in- , 
tricacy of design which defies explanation but 
the knobs and bosses, with the fanciful cut-work 
round them peculiar to the Elizabethan style, are 
clearly alluded to by Laneham in his account of 
Kenilworth Castle, as “ great, dianmns, ruins, and 
saphyrs, pointed tabled roll and round, garnyshoil 
with their gold,” &c., a poor substitute, even will) 
all the help that blazonry could afford, for the 
precious marbles and pietre dure of Italy. In the 
more sculptural decorations, the taste of the age 
displays itself no less in the subjects than n the 
style, and the staple commodities ol* arftiorial 
healings and devices are mixed up with figures 
and allusions, allegorical, mythological, and clas¬ 
sical. The chimney-piece, occupying the whole 
height of the room, and forming part of the general 
design when it possesses an architectural character, 
is generally made a focus for decorations of this 
kind. 

But it was far beyond mere change of style that 
the new architecture extended its influence. The 
whole plan and arrangement of the mansion, ex¬ 
ternally and internally, was affected by it. The 
terrace was a novelty of this period, its flights 
of steps falling into the Italian garden with -its 
marble fountains and grottoes, studded with vases, 
and peopled from Ovid's Metamorphoses. The 
columns and pyramids of the gardens at Nonsuch, 
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and “the birds that streamed water from their 
bills,” are describe^ by llentzner, and arc clearly 
indicated in the engraving of that palace. The 
great hall, though generally retaining its ancient 
form, became appropriated to its modern purpose 
of an entrance, mid the partial adoption of the 
Italian nitidc of placing the principal apartments in 
the upper floor necessarily led to the enlargement 
and decoration of the staircase, which now be¬ 
came, for the first time, a principal feature in the 
distribution of the house. The plan of arranging 
the apartments on suite was neglected, hut the 
great gallery, occupying the utmost extent of the 
building on the upper floor, seems to have been 
considered a necessary state appendage even in 
mansions of the second class, and was well suited « 
to the crowded festivities and pageants which were 
the fashion of the age. In Lord Bacon’s beuti 
Ideal of a palace * he supposes one side/of the 
main, building to he appropriated exclusively to 
state purposes, with “only one goodly room” 
above stairs “ for feasts and triumphs.” One 
side of the inner comt, also, is to he laid out in 
stately galleries, and the other with “ chambers of 
presence and ordinary entertainment,” and bed¬ 
chambers. For a more detailed view of the usual 
distribution of an b^izabethan palace, the reader is 
referred to the accompanying plan of Buckhursl 
(founded, in 1500, by Lord Buckhurst, afterwards 
Lord Treasurer and Earl of Dorset), after a con¬ 
temporary drawing, and consequently representing 
it in its original stati*, and marking the original 
destination of the rooms. The separate suites of 

* * Ms", ay on llinlilmg 
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CARDEN AND ORCHARD. 



Plan of Bucichurst House, Subsex. 

From tlu* Original Collection of Drawings by John Thorne, m the Libraiy wf Sir John Soane's Museum. 

1,1,1. A Nobleman’s Lodging.2. His Ante-Cameia.3,3,3. A Nobleman’s Lodging.I, 4, 4, 4. Ditto.5, 5, 5, 5. Dilt>>. 

C, C, C Ditto... .7,7, 7. Ditto.8, S. Porter’s Lodge.y, 9, 9. Ollicer’s Lodgings.10. A Tennis Couit, sixty-live feet long .... 

11. Privy Ba’vohouse.12. Bolting.13. Scullery.14. Pewter.15 Tieiichur.16. Dty Lardei above- Wet under. . . 

lj. Kitchen... .18. Seivant's Way.... 1ft Breakfast Room.20. Buttery.21. Butler's Lodging.22 Pantry.23. Puntlei s 

Lodging... .24. Wine Cellar underneatli.^und Terrace above, thiougliout.. ..25. Chapel. . . .26. Waiter’s Chamber..« .27. Parlour, with 
Great Chamber abov e... .28, Withdraw mg Chamber... .2'.). Courts. 4 

N.H,—The Gallery extends over the w hole of the apartments in front. 


apartments appropriated,to the feceptkm of dis¬ 
tinguished guests are worthy of attentidli, as in¬ 
dicating the, direction which the manners of the 
age had given to the hospitality of noble houses, 
and the refinement with which it was exercised.* 

This princely mansion has long ceased to exist. 

• 

• This plan is trom a collection of drawings throwing an important 
light upon the history of English architecture at this period, as* they 
form a tecord of the original state ot many of our most distinguished 
niausuxs, including several which no lunger exist, and designs for 
others never executed. They are by the hand of John Thorpe, an 
aiehiteet of great eminence in the reigns of Elizabeth nnd James I. 
Ibifortunately he has not in generijj been so particular in identifying 
the buildings and explaining their arrangements as in tlfc present in¬ 
stance. Thorpe w as the architect of Kirby, a mansion erected by a 
citizen of that name at Bethnal Green,ot which, from the evidence of 
the drawing, he luicl the first stone in 1570. He also enlarged A nipt- 
hul. and *' perfected” Holland fiouse. Whether he had uify sliaie in 
the rest of the designs lie collected is a point upon which he has left 
us iu the dark, but tlg*re is reason to infer thift he was in some way or 
other consulted upon thcra. Among these plans is ou^ made lor Sir 
Walter Raleigh,—a modest habitation of lath and plaster with four 
rooms on a floor. The* whole of this most interesting collection has 
been accurately engraved uud copiously illustrated by Mr. C. J. 
KicUaidson. * 


Vnst as it was, its extent was rivalled by many of 
tin; same period, among which it may he sufficient 
to refer to Longleat (already noticed), Burleigh, 
erected by the great statesman of that title in 1577, 
and Hatfield, by tlffc Earl of Salisbury, in Kill, 
ns examples still remaining in their pristine splen¬ 
dour to gratify the curiosity and fill the mind 
of the inquirer into the arts and habits of our 
ancestors. All these were far surpassed by Audlcy 
Inn, built by the Karl of Suffolk (laird Howard de 
Walden), of which the existing magnificent house 
originally formed but three sides of the inner anil 
smaller court. But perhaps of all the surviving 
monuments of the period Hardwick in Derbyshire 
is the most interesting, from the. intact stale iu 
which tlie building has remained since the days 
that it was tenanted by its eccentric foundress the 
Countess of Shrewsbury,—“ Bess of Hardwick,"— 
not less celebrated by her passion for building than 
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Hardwick Hail, Phiiiamuri- 


for 1 10 r masculine spirit. The castles of Lul worth 
and Longford,* w ith their huge muml towers, may 
he noticed as specimens of the nijirirri ot a ca- 
pucioiis age; but Tiolsovcr Castle, in which the 
Anghj-Italiail detail is adapted to an outline ot the 
most commandin'; aspect, deserves honourable 
menfion for the success with which the architect 
has consulted the tjrnius Ion. The author ol 
this building; was Huntingdon Smithson, whose 
father, Robert, Smithson, was the architect of 
AVollaton. The names of these artists, and of 
many others of the same period who do honour to 
their country, have been suffered to drop into 
obscurity hv a succeeding generation insensible to 
their original unifies of thinking, and their intense 
feeling for the picturesque, or rather regarding as 
faults those qualities which •tlieir owil pedantry 
lendered them incapable of attaining.f 

As the benefits arising from a settled govern¬ 
ment and domestic seem ity were felt by all classes, 
the, gentry were rushing as eagerly as the high 
nobility out of the gloom of the middle ages into 
the cheerful comforts of modern life, mid were 
equally busied in improving their condition in the 
essential point of their habitations, which they 
rebuilt at this period, throughout the country, to 
an extent which has rendered the Elizabethan 
manor-house a familiar object among the peculiar 

• Sre Britton’s Antiquities, rot. ii.. for the latter. , 

t See Dallarvay’s Discourses on Aicliitectuie for the names of 
several architects of tins pciiotl. 
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beauties of English landscape. The plan of 
•building houses of this class, with two projecting 
wings and a pinch in the middle, is so common, 
that, it has I teen supposed to represent the letter 
E, and to he intended as, a compliment to Queen 
Elizabeth. Far-fetched as this conceit may appear, 
it is perfectly in accordance with the taste of the 
age. Among John Thorpe’s drawings is one for 
his own house,,.•forming the initials I T. Philip 
II. built a gridiron in honour of St. Lawrence, 
and an original plan of Longford Castle shows 
that, its triangular form conveyed an allusion to the 
Trinity. • • 

Town,buildings still fetanicd the form which 
characterises them from the earliest period of their 
history—a form dictated by that consummate judg¬ 
ment which uitivctsally marks the constructive 
architecture of the middle ages. Nothing can he 
better calculated for giving endurance to a perish¬ 
able yiaferial than the protection each ovei luinmng 
stury affords to that below it, and this is the tna 
origin* of a mode of building which mav a„ lirsl 
sight appqjtr conti ary to fundamental principle,, 
and for,which various /utile reasons have been 
devised. As long, therefore, as timber continued 
to he the chief material in the houses of our citizens 
and biftgesscs—and in Loiftlun, during the reign of 
Elizabeth, it was* almost exclusively employed— 
so long tliey continued unaltered m everything hut 
tlieir ornamental details, in wliiuli they conformed 
to the.chunging*tastc of the period. In the an- 
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ncxcd example (.lie process of translation may be 
traced in it very lively maimer; every feature of a 
Gothic design being closely travestied, by some¬ 
thing in the new style, jot always very happily 
chosen or consistently • brought together. In 
buildings of less pretension the Gothic bracket 
was merely supplanted by the Italian console, the 
shape of which was preserved even in the extra¬ 
vagantly grotesque figures which often supply its 
place. So slowly did any innovation creep into 
the system of building town-houses, that Stow 
especially notices a brick tower, erected by Sir 
Thomas Ohampncys (mayor of London in 1534), 
as the first; and a tower of timber, built by another 
citizen in Lime Street, as the second that lie ever 
heard of in any private mail’s bouse. .These towers 
seem to give great offence to honest Stow, who does 
not hesitate to pronounce upon the blindness and 
gout with which their possessors happened to be 
nlllieted, as express judgments upon them to pUiisli 
their desire of overlooking their neighbours. 

The same writer relates an anecdote which may 
not. he out of its place here.. It is curious in more 
respects than one, hut especially as it shows the 
antiquity of a feat in mechanics winch has attracted 
some attention in our own time. The Earl of 
Essex (Cromwell) having lr.dlt_ a mansion in 
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Throgmorton Street, and finding it pressed upoy 
by a house in the rear, caused the said house to he 
loosened from its foundations, placed upon rollers, 
and hacked twenty-two feet into a garden belong¬ 
ing to the father of the antiquary, who, in common 
* with the owners of the adjoining gardens, lost his 
land, without notice and without compensation; 
and V no man,” says Stow, “ durst go to argue 
the. matter.” 

The more ordinary dwellings of the commonalty 
were still so imperfect in the sixteenth century, that 
Erasmus does not hesitate to attribute the frequent 
Sickness which visited England in a great, mea¬ 
sure to their defective ventilation, their fixed 
windows precluding the free admission of air when 
necessary, while it found its way abundantlx 
thioijgh the crevices in the walls when its ex¬ 
clusion might, have been desirable. The general 
introduction of chimneys which took place about 
this time was therefore a material improvement fin 
health as well as for convenience. It was within 
memory, when llohnshed wrote his chronicle, that 
there were not above two or tinee chimneys, “ it so 
inaiiv, in most of the uplmidish towns of the realm 
(the religious houses and manor-places of then 
lords [itl« ays excepted, and, peradventure, some 
great peisonages) ; hut each madejiis lire against 
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a*reredosse in the hall, whore, he dined and dressed 
his meat,” JVo learn from tins author that, though 
a better disposition began to be generally studied 
in the farm-houses of this period, yet in the remote 
parts of the country, where timber was scarce and 
building expensive, the ancient fashion of uniting 
the house, offices, and stables all under one roof, 
was by no means obsolete. The commons ju re, 
in fact,disposing of the. wealth which was now fast, 
diffusing itself among them, by improving their 
mode ot living and adding to their domestic com¬ 
forts, particularly in (he hi tide of Itirnihne, in 
preference to making any material alteration in 
their style of building. So that, among the no¬ 
velties which attracted the notice of the Spanish 
train of Philip II. they were especially surprised 
at the excellent housekeeping which Maw /ound 
within walls of “ sticks and dirt.”* Upon these 
habits of bis country Ilolinshed founds a some¬ 
what laboured apology for the mean aspect of the 
metropolis itself as compared with foreign cities, 
consoling himself with the reflection that, whatever 
show foreign houses may make outwardly, they 
are “ uneasy” within. Of this apology, after ail 
the changes and improvements of two centuries 
and a half, we must stall be content, to avitil our¬ 
selves, though our modern streets are certainly not 
to he reproached with want of “ uniformity.” 

Thi? meridian splendour which painting and 
sculpture bad attained in Italy at the beginning of 
tbesixte.entli eenturyf east its rays tardily and feebly 
upon England, and it is impossible to enter upon 
their modern history as connected with our own 
country, without adverting slightly to the causes 
through w inch, until a recent period, we have con¬ 
fessedly ranked in those arts among the. rearward 
ol the nations of Europe, 

When wc look into the history of the great, 
schools of Italy, and consider how much they are, 
indebted for their rise and prosperity to the in¬ 
fluence of the Roman church, it may account in 
some degree for the stagnation ot the arts in 
England, that this source of encouragement was 
cut off when it might have been an important aid 
to the favourable circumstances iii w hich they were 
at length placed by the patronage of the sovereign, 
and the more general desire to cultivate them for 
their own sake, which would yecessarilji follow the 
spread of literature and refinement. By*tho in¬ 
fluence of the church it is not intended to refer 
merely to that, arising from its wealth and patron¬ 
age, hut also to the inspiration drawn hv the great 
masters from the exalted nature of the subjects they 
were called upon to treat, and, above all, to the 
(‘fleet wrought upon the public, taste by the per¬ 
petual exhibition of their highest efforts, exciting 
th5 emulation of the professors of art, and diffusing 
among the many that, general appreciation of ex- 

• 

• Alluding to the oluy or cub walls, still list'd in the West oi'l'nu- 
land. 

t Leonardo da Vinci died in 15 10 • RafTaelle, in 1520; Horregsjio, 
in 1534 ; Michael Angelo, at the age of 89, in 1563; and 'Jitiau at 
the age of 99, in 1576, 
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eellonre by which excellence is most surely re¬ 
produced. • 

lipunwirit might have been the precise result of 
replacing the impel leet (jpeuratious of our churches 
by altar-pieces of foreign ar< at. this important 
’ crisis in the formation of our national character, it. 
is in vain to speculate, since the experiment never 
was tried, and there are many reasons why it 
never might have been tried to any beneficial 
extent, even if no reformation of the church had 
intervened to prevent, it. It cannot, however, lie. 
supposed that, even under the mod favorable cir¬ 
cumstances, any immediate success would have 
attended the transplantation into a totally unpre¬ 
pared sod of the higher class of painting, winch 
had required, a slow growth of three centuries to * 
arrive at maturity in that to which it was in¬ 
digenous.* Such an assumption would be in direct 
contradiction to the history of the. arts in every age 
and (tmutry. 

Hut admitting this obvious cause for the dis¬ 
couragement of one branch of the arts at this 
particular period, and allowing all the influence, 
director indiieet, which can fairly he attributed to 
it, the question still remains to be solved why our 
painters of a later date never, like those of Holland 
and Flanders, mailed out new and independent 
paths to distinction; and why, even in portrait, 
which at an early period acquired that popularity 
in England which it. still maintains, wc never had 
anything worthy to be called a native school until 
the middle of the eighteenth century. To the 
^speculations of Winckelman, Monti squieu, and 
oilier foreign writers, who would persuade us our 
faculties me obscured by our climate, and assign 
limits to the genius and imagination of the coun¬ 
trymen and eontempora. ies of the Elizabethan 
poets and dramatists, we are not likely to attach 
much importance,— nor need we go so deep for 
wliat will be fouled to be on the surfe *e. 

Ill the gradual deve lopment ol the arts of paint¬ 
ing and sculpture England bad lakqj no share, 
and, as regards the former especially, wc have 
already seen that onr history presents a total 
blank dur«*g tin*whole yeiiod of its advancement 
in Italy.* When, tlierefoie, an epoch at ■length 
arrived favorable to the appreciation of the art.it 
presented itself for the first time in a perfect form 
to the few in whom superior education and wealth 
united the.*vill with the means of encouraging it. 
Tn the ayes tif this class, who may rather he said 
to hate purchased than patronised it, art assumed 
the clwraeter of a foreign luxury, and they were at 
first loo impatient, and soon learned to be too 
fastidious,to attend to the tedious process of ciil- 
tivating'whal they coulfl readily import. Tims 
was established, and thus lots been perpetuated, 
the predilection for foreign, ,irt ll111 ^ ^ on '‘S n tfftists* 
which so long pressed like an incubus upon native 
talent, and condemned it to mov» in the humble 
track of imitation. Walpole? designates the state 

• (iimitit Pi*«mo flfturisliod 1220; C»«m*l»iu» di«;il 1300; fiiotto 
1336; «caj.*im 1389; M.ts.u rio H43 , Hallm-llc. A<*. vtjvpra. 
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of native art in the sixteenth century as genius 
struggling with barbarism. I he should have said, 
genius struggling with prejudice, the influence of 
winch lie might have emended down to Ins own 
time. 

The names of Holbein and Mabuse first connect 
England with modern art in the.reign oflienry VII. 
Of the former artist little or nothing is certainly 
known. The latter was a native of llainanlt, who 
had studied in Italy, and achieved a great and 
deserved reputation, his works being considered to 
rival those of Albert I hirer, and to rank with the 
best productions of that early period. But lie did 
nothing for the aits in England. lie visited this 
country (probably about 1 195) only to escape the 
gaol to which h.is prolhgarv had condemned him 
at Middlelmrgh, and seems to have limited his 
stav to one year, leaving few specimens of his 
pencil behind him. The illustrious name of Hans 
Holbein has dimmed the reputation of several 
artists of merit who preceded and followed him 
during the reign oflienry VIII. To those alieady 
incidentally mentioned may lie added Toto del 
Nunziata, a painter of some note in the Florentine 
school, and Johannes Corvus and Gerbcrius l'lec- 
cuis, two Flemish artists of whom little is known 
hut their names. Gerard Hovieband, or Ilorre- 
bout, of the same school, had obtained a reputation 
for small altar-pieces before, lie. left Flanders; and 
Lucas Cornebi, who came to England soon after 
1509, and remained till lie died, is said to have 
instructed Holbein in the art of drawing miniatures 
in water-colours. No wink of importance can 
now be certainly assigned to any of these artists; 
but to some of them may be attributed with 
the greatest probability the remarkable historical 
pictures representing t!«■ ijuxla of Henry’s las! 
war with France painted on the walls at Cow- 
drav, and that of the Field of Gold Cloth, and 
others, of wh'cli engravings have appeared m the 
former pages of this woik.* Theodore Bernard!, 
also a Finning, came over in 1519, and was em¬ 
ployed by Bishop Sherburne to paint the series of 
kings of England and bishops of the see in Chi¬ 
chester Cathcdi’ul. This work icmaititj, but lias 
been repainted till probably not an original touch 
is visible. The career of Holbein is so inseparably 
associated with the history of painting in Ins 
adopted country, that it will he necessary to dwell 
upon it more paitieularlv. This eminent man was 
born in the year 1498, of a family of„ artists : 
both Ins father and uncle were painters; and the 
latter is believed to he the Holbein who ,visited 
England in the reign of Henry VII. Whether he 
was a native of Basle is uncertain, lm4 it was in 
that city he practised his art, and acquired the 
friendship of Erasmus. The Earl of Arundel, 
returning from Italy, saw and appreciated his 
works, and pressed him to visit England, but he 
declined the invitation at that time; and it was not 
until the year 1520 that he arrived with Setters of 

• Set* ante, pp. 321, 333, 342, The pamting*' at Co\uhuy poiiiheil 
l>\ Ihc lti i/UJ. • g 
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introduction from Erasmus to Sir Thomas Mmy, 
who entertained him for three years in his house 
at Chelsea. Here his works attracted the notice of 
the king, who took him into Ids own service, and 
assigned him an apartment at Whitehall with a 
salary of two hundred ilorins, besides paying him 
for Ins pictures. An anecdote is related ot Hol¬ 
bein which attests the high estimation m which 
his talents were held by Henry VII L A noble¬ 
man of high rank bad toysed Ins anger to such a 
degree by intruding upon him while be was occu¬ 
pied at Ins easel, that the artist thrust him down 
stairs. Alaimed for the consequences of this rash 
net, Holbein instantly went to seek the protection 
of the king. The nobleman followed to present 
his complaint ; but Henry, having been made 
acquainted, with the. provocation, sided with the 
painter, and threatened his antagonist with hi- 
severest displeasure if he sought any means ul 
revenge. “ You have not now to deal with Hol¬ 
bein, but with me,” said the king. “ Kemember, 
that of seven peasants 1 can make as many hods, 
but 1 cannot make one Holbein.” 

After the death of Jane Seymour Holbein w.e 
sent to Flanders to draw the portrait of the Duchess 
of Milan, whom Henry designed for his lourlh 
wife. I’pontile failure of that negotiation (she 
objected that she had “only one neck”) lie was 
dispatched on the like errand to the Lady Anne of 
Cloves. In tins commission Holbein cxcicised 
the artist’s license, but Henry's consequent disap¬ 
pointment vented itself upon the minister who had 
promoted the mutch, and Cromwell lost his bead 
because Anne was a “ Flanders mare, and not a 
Venus, as Holbein bad represented her.” Ilolheiu 
died of the plague in 1554. 

Though few painters have had more ample 
justice tendered to them by the great republic of 
art than Holbein, yet it may he doubted whether 
his talents are generally appreciated at their full 
value in England, where he is known almost ex¬ 
clusively as a portrait painter. Previously to Ins 
visiting England he occupied himself upon the 
higher brunches of the art with such success, that 
his scrupulous precision, liis high finish, and lus 
Titianesquc colour, are declared by Fuseli to make 
the least part of his excellence for those who have 
seen his designs for the Passion anil that series of 
cmblen^atical groupsTnown as Holbein’s Dance of 
Death. But from the time of his arrival in this 
country he was so devoted to portrait that Walpole 
can enumerate but four public works by bis baud.* 
Even as a portrait painter lie has suffered more 
than the common share of injustice which falls to 
the*lot of every eminent artist, of being made ac¬ 
countable for paintings lie never saw. Numerous 
as his works are, they are few in comparison with 
those of a host of worthless face-makers whose 

* AwMolos of l\iinUn".—Oiu* of these is the e .-tpll.il pielim* «»( 
Henry VIII muni? iht_* <’barter to tin* Company nl* li.iibet Suitfeon-. 
sltll preserved m tin* hull til that lespprtahle Inletnil\, tii<1 of v hit )»_ 
we have > 'wn nit en^iavut^ in a precediii}; pane. Tin* existence of 
lhn» line woik of ait, in a dark room, tu a duik court, in the heart ol 
the city of London, 15 scarcely known. 
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jier formal'cos have been thrust upon him, and have 
vtilganl^ cop i meted !iis namo with everything mean 
in stvle and feeble m execution.* lint, m reality, 
no artist ever more narrowly missed perfection. 
Ilis genuine portraits are deficient m no quality to 
which that style of painting can attain, except that* 
general management of the colouring and elnaro 
scuro which was so well understood by the Vene¬ 
tians, but unknown in the schools in winch lfolbcin 
bad studied. 

Next ill reputation to Holbein, among the 
foreigners relumed bv lleurv VIII., is 1’ietio 
Torregiano, a Florentine sculptor of verv supcrim 
talent, but of a fierce and ungovernable temper, 
which had rendered lmn notorious in early life by 
a fray in which he broke the nose and permanently 
disfigured the countenance of Michael Angelo, and 
which finally brought his days to an end in a dun¬ 
geon of the Spanish I iifpiisition. Benvenuto Cellini 
mentions him ill his Memoirs as arriving in Flo¬ 
rence from England, for the purpose of engaging 
artists to assist him m a great work of bronze, and 
gives an amusing account of his deportment, which 
was rather that of a brunt than a sculptor, and of 
the feats lie boasted of having performed among 
“ those brutes the English.” Tins work of bronze 
must. have, been the tomb of Henry "VIE, winch lie 
completed in 151 <1, and for which he received the 
sum of one. thousand pounds. The sculptures on 
I Ins tomb contrast strongly in style with those of 
the (inline screen hv which it is enclosed and' the 
gorucous mausoleum which contains it, and are as 
far inferior in simple gracefulness to some of the 
draped figures by native hands, as they must lie 
admitted lo surpass them in knowledge and the 
sound principles of mi. The tomb of Margaret, 
Counloss of Richmond, in Henry VI l.’s Chapel, 
is also probablv the work of this^artist. 

Torregiano seems to have failed m his mission 
to Florence, since the names of Ids assistants in 
the tomb of Ilcmy YU. are mostly English. 
Among them one at least appears to have become 
a follower of his style, John Ilales, who executed 
the tomb of Thomas Stanley, Earl of Derby, at 
Ol'inskirk. But, for the ldbst part, the Gothic, 
slvlc retained possession of monumental archi¬ 
tecture and sculpture throughout the reign of 
Henry VIII. 

It is a loss to the. arts That the toqjb which 
Henry VIII. designed for himself was never com¬ 
pleted. From the description handed down to us 
it would have rivalled, in extent at least, any con¬ 
temporary work of the same class. The sculp¬ 
tures were to have consisted of the effigies ot himself 
and Jane Seymour as large as life, an equestrian 
statue, figures of the saints and prophets, and the 
ITistory of St. George, in relict; ill the whole one 
hundred and thirty-three statues and forty bas- 
reliefs, all in bronze. The artist selected tor this 

• Walpole (Anecdotes of Painting \ tt lonji calrilnjftu* of 

oliscuic name* from a rontumpoiary wntei, snj.s, “I quote tins 
passage to prove to those who lenvn one m two names fry iote, that 
evety old picture they hi*e is uut hy Holbein, not even immature by 
Hilliaid 01 Oliver.” 
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great work was Benedetto Kovrzzano, whose design^ 
appears to have bi*en prefened to one by the more 
crlebrutciLBaceio Bandnielli. Much of the sculp¬ 
ture was actually executed, hut the work was dis¬ 
continued at Henry’s death, and the whole was 
finally melted by older ot the pailiament in ](>-!(). 

IlenA \ 111. burned u collection of pictures, 
which there can he no doubt contained specimens 
ot the best matters of the Italian and Flemish 
schools who then flourished, as it afterwards became 
the nucleus of the splendid collection of Ghailes I. 
Hatlaelle is known to have painlu.3 a St. George for 
linn, hut it is pel feetlv characteristic ot the geneial 
indifference to art at the period when the first 111 - 
ventorv of tins collection was made (1 517), that 
not a singly artist’s name is specified m it, nor dft 
the eonnnon teims of painting appear to he yet in 
use in the English language, pictures on pannel 
or canvas being distinguished as “tables” and 
“stained cloths.” The contents of this inventory, 
consisting of one hundred and fifty-three pictures, 
are thus summed up by Walpole :—“ If it he 
allowed that the mind and taste of Henry VI1 I. 
were demonstrated by the subjects upon which he 
employed the painters whom lie patronised, and 
to whom he dictated them, an opinion exactly coi- 
responding with 4us character will he the icsult. 
We find m his collection numinous portraits of 
hnuseli,—repetitions of those of his contemporary 
princes, particulaily those of the Emperor and 
Francis 1.,—of his predecessors,—two of the 
Duchess of Milan, «vho refused to marry him, Imt 
not one of lus six wives! The hisloueal and 
scriptural subjects were, the violation and death of 
Lucretia,—the decollation of St. John the Baptist, 
with his head in a charger,—a similar exhibition 
of Judith and llololcrn s, — St. George, his pation 
saint,— the Virgin and Child with the dead Gluist, 
—siindiy Flemish moralities in which Death is 
personified, and drolls of the iinbecdity of old men, 
with caricaliiii.s of the J’opc.” This last lclcrs to 
“ a table of the Bussopp ol Uupie, the four 
Evangelists casting stones at him.” 

Holbein founded no school and formed no pupils, 
lie left Ute n atrnmal stijte of aittiearly as he found 
it, audits history continues to afford lit'le more 
than a list of the foreigners wilio, from time to time, 
came among us, and left a void in their turn. 
Among these we find none worth particulaiising 
till we coifte. to Sir Antonio More, n native of 
Utrecht, who, having attained to great eminence 
in Spain, was sent to England to paint the portrait 
of Qjiccii Mary as the intended bride of Philip II. 
lie remained m England during the whole of that 
reign, and at the queen’s death returned to Spain. 
More *had formed his*st\le upon the schools ol 
ltalv, and his pictures display a good knowledge 
of elyaro scum. * • 

Elizabeth appears to have had no real taste for 
the arts—she encouraged them <«ily as far as she 
could rflake them sub-crvieTit to her vanity ; and 
so anxious wag she concerning flic transmission ol 
her features to posterity, that, us has been noticed 
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in it preceding Chapter, she issued a proclamation 
in 1503 forbidding the multiplication of her por¬ 
traits hv anv but “special cunning painters:” 
“and vet,” savs Walpole,, “ to do the profession 
justice, they seem to have fluttered her the least of 
all her dependants—there is not a single, portrait 
of her that can be called beautiful. The profusion 
of ornaments with which they are loaded arc marks 
of her continual fondness for dress, while thev 
entirely exclude all grace, and leave no more room 
for a painter’s genius than if he had been employed 
to eopv an Indiati idol totally composed of hands 
and necklaces. A pule Roman nose, a head of 
hair loaded with crowns and powdered with 
diamonds, a vast ruff, a vaster fardmgale, and a 
’nusliel of pearls, are the features by winch every¬ 
body knows at once the pictures of Queen Eliza 
beth.” I) nder the. influence of the royal patronage 
portrait became the fashion, and there are. few of 
the distinguished personages of the Elizabethan 
period whose features have not been transmitted 
to us, in pietutes more valuable for their scrupulous 
fidelity to nature, of which they hear with them the 
most unquestionable evidence, than for their meiits 
as works of art, being mostly of the Flemish and 
Dutch schools, which it must he remembered were 
still in their infancy, and whose*great, masters had 
not yet appeared. Hut the art was not left without 
encouragement on a more extensive scale : Lucas 
de llceie, a native of Ghent, executed several con¬ 
siderable works in this country : he painted a 
gallery for the Earl of Lmedln, representing the 
costumes of different nations, in which he intro¬ 
duced the well-know n witticism of an Englishman 
naked, with a hale of cloth by his side and a pair 
of shears in his hand, as a satire upon our fickle¬ 
ness in fashion. Henry Ofirnelms Vroom, a native 
of Haarlem, was employed by the Earl of Notting¬ 
ham, and designed tiic tapestry representing the 
defeat' of the Spanish Armada, vvjiich alterwards 
decorated the walls of the House *ot Lords, and 
perished in the lire, of 1834* From Italy we had 
Frederic Zurcaro, who arrived in England in 1514, 
after making a great reputation on the continent; 
hut his stay was short, ,and his perk-nuances 
limited «to portraits. In Nicolas Hilliard we at 
length find a native artist worthy of record. He 
was a painter of great talent in miniature. Queen 
Elizabeth sat often to him, and his works are 
numerous. In his style he professed' to imitate 
Holbein, hut he never approached the Colouring of 
that great master, who gave his miniatures all * the 
vigour of oil painting, though he attained to great 
neatness of execution. He was greatly surpassed 
by his pupil Isaac. Oliver, with whom wc limy close 

* Stv ante, p.f>75. 
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the catalogue of painters of the sixteenth century,-, 
Oliver improved himself under /.tv'eap.", and 
studied the works of I’armegiauo. Although lie 
painted history and worked in oil, yet his repu¬ 
tation rests upon his miniatures, which are highly 
‘prized. lie drew well, and bis handling is delicate 
in the. highest degree. 

Thy state of sculpture during the latter part of 
the sixteenth century oilers nothing to detain us. 
In sepulchral monuments' the Gothic principle 
remained unaltered. The altar-tomb, the recess, 
and the canopy maintained their ground, Italianised, 
and resplendent with marbles and gilding, hut 
greatly overloaded with meretricious and unmean¬ 
ing decoration. The sculpture has as little to 
recommend it as the architecture. The old recum¬ 
bent glligy [s indeed varied by the introduction of 
the kneeling attitude, hut we shall seek far to bud 
either in one or the other a spark of sentiment wi¬ 
the slightest tendency to rise above medion in¬ 
ch her in taste or execution. A single statue of 
this period in Westminster Abbey, that of Lady 
Elizabeth Russel (existing in a wolu) state of dila¬ 
pidation), is perhaps the first promise of a better 
style. She is represented as seated in a contem¬ 
plative 'attitude, and pointing to a nifet 

at her feet: it has nothing further to recommend 
it, however, as a woik of art; and the costume it 
might defy a Chantrev to idealise. We had lost 
the noble simplicity of our earlier sculptors, and 
had'as yet gamed nothing in return. Decorative 
sculpture was in no better state. It is, with little 
exception, coarse and inelegant. The contrast is 
painful when we, look at the progress of sculpture 
among the French, who, in the interval since the 
invasion of Italy by Charles VIII., had profited by 
the lessons of foreign artists to raise one of the 
most finished of (lie modern schools, which was at 
this time in a high state of prosperity under Jean 
Goujon, Pilon, and other native sculptors. 

In Scotland there is little to record of the fine 
arts during this period, save that one transient 
gleam fell upon them during the reign of the ac¬ 
complished James V. Like his contemporary, 
Ilenry VIII., he stulghl to improve the taste, of 
his country by attracting foreign .artists into his 
service; and Ins buildings clearly indicate by their 
style that hf derived Ins architects (as might he 
expected) from France. James V. added greatly 
to the palaces of Linlithgow, Stirling, Falkland, 
and Ilolyrood. The first-mentioned, which was 
Ins own birth-place and that of his daughter, he 
rendered one of the noblest palaces of the age. Ills 
gold coin called the “bonnet-piece,” because it 
hear# his head surmounted by the national cap, is 
a specimen of the art of mcdalling of very extraor¬ 
dinary merit, but its author is unknown. 
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E shall commence 
this Chapter, as 
usual, with a no¬ 
tice of the, duel 
novelties in arti¬ 
cles of furniture, 
and of eivl and 
mil 1 1,uy costume, 
which were, in- 
tiocluced in the 
course of the pre¬ 
sent period, illus¬ 
trating our dc- 
sci i|.:jous in most 
cases by engrav¬ 
ings of the olpecis lcfcrred to. The furniture of 
tin' sixteenth century receives a most important 
addition m the appearance of the looking-glass, 
“ Mirrors of polished feted,” says Sir S. Mcjrick, 
in Ins Introduction to Slmw’s magnificent, work, 
“ had been known to the ancients, and were ..till 
used, set in silver or ivory, until flic commence¬ 
ment. of the fifteenth centurv ; bill these were, very 
small, and merely to hold in the hands . . .; hut, 
suspended looking-glasses were afterwards im¬ 
pelled from France. Thus, in the privy-purse 
expenses of Henry VIII. in 15.T2, we meet w'ith 
‘ payment to a Frenchman for eertayne looking- 
glasses and at Goodrich Court, is a fine specimen 
of one of the time of Queen Elizabeth, which Mr. 
Shaw has engraved for this work. ft. is dated 
1 on*).” 


Round tables with pillar and daw are seen in 
paintings of this time. Mont.faucon has engraved 
a very handsome table in a* icpresentation of a 
chamber of Iltpiry II., king of France; and in 
Shaw’s work is a table of the time of Henry VIII., 
w ith a folding top, and another very handsomely 
eatved, the original of width is at fateds ( aslle, 
the date about J000. AVillemin’s wurf, which 
we. have already frequently alluded to, contains 
some fine specimens of richly-carved bullets, in 
the last style of Gothic architecture; and in 
George Rixner’s Thurmer-huch are several plain 
ones of the time of Elizabeth. Mary Quc#n of 
Scots made Ronsarj a present of a buffet of silver. 
• In the engraving in Montfaueon above men¬ 
tioned, an elegant bed of the sixteenth century will 
1 c seen. The great lied of Ware is another line 
specimen; and a bedstead of the time of Henry 
VIII., at Lovely Hall, near Blackburn, is en¬ 
graved in Shaw. • 

A clock, of the date of 1540, is in the palace tit 


Hampton Court. It is said still to go tolerably. 
Horace Walpole, in Lis description of Stiawbeny 
IIill, mentions in the Library “ A clock ot siKei- 
gtlt, nehly chased, engraved, and ornamented 
with llcuis-di-lys, little heads, Ac. On the top 
sits a lion holding the amis u! England, w hick 
ale also on* the sides. T 1 1 is was a pleseut from 
Heniy \ III. to Anne flolevn; and since hum 
Es ih Elizabeth Get manic to Mr. Walpole.” 





Ci ut !• ai IIami’jmn < ninn, 


At Goodrich Court is a curious table-clock, of 
German manufacture, the engravings of cost time 
on which show it to he of the time of Queen Eli¬ 
zabeth. ,*lt is iihout. fourteen mflies in height, of 
metal,•partly gilt, auTl partly silvered. It has. 
two hells, and a double set of hours— that is, horn 
1 to 24, illustrating Shakspcare’s lines:— 

“ Jlr’ll watch lit** homing- a >lauMc \*t, 

«lf <lnnk jock not Ins ciiulh*.”— Othello, 

In the Eligahcthau room at Goodrich Court, ate a, 
napkin-press, some fire-dogs, and an niT/r/r </m, 
or rerr.w/o.s.m, ;is it was coriupfly called, enriched 
with armorial hearings, with a small bras fender 
of the same period. Chairs of the time, of Eliza¬ 
beth tye yet to he seen, in many of the houses of 
our nobility. Among the most, splendid may lie 
mentioned those at Penslmrst, Place, Kent, with 
the couch to match, effgraved m Shaw'? woik. 
The ehair m which Queen Mury.was crowned and 
marrici*, being a present from the Pope, is still 
preserved in Winchester Cathe-Jial. It, lias been 
engraved m (tie Antiquarian Repertory; and a 
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chair of the same description is given in plate 7, were made, in the field and for military serving 
vol. iv. of Montfaueon’s ‘ Monarchic Frnneaise,’ In Gage’s Hengrave mention is made of " •> great 
from an illumination representing Anne, queen of (bidding skreene. of seaven foulds, with a skreene 
Louis XII., receiving a book from Jean do Marets. cloth upon it of green kersey,” 

In the next plate of the same volume the queen is Forks were yet strangers to an English dinner- 
seated on a high-backed bench, at a table on -table. Knives were lirst ma/lc in England, ae 
tresscls, while her ladies are, squatted like Turks cording to Anderson, in 15f>3. A meat-knife of 
upon the floor. Behind them is a cabinet, ward- Queen Elizabeth’s, mentioned in Nichols’s ‘ 1’m- 
rube, or bullet, upon which stand two candle- gresses,’ had “ a handle of white bone, and a eon- 
sticks, and by its side a st/narc birdcage. ceylc in it.” In the same work we read ol “ a 

Straight high-backed armed-chairs, with the dozen of horn spoons in a bunch,” as the. insti u- 
centre and bottoms stuffed and covered with velvet, incuts “ mectest to eat, furmenty porage w ith all 

are of the sixteenth century. A good specimen is also of “ a folding spoon of gold,” and “ a pair of 

presented tous in plate 14 of the 5th volume of small snuffers, silver-gilt.” 

Montfaucon. Mary Queen of Scots is seen lean- Among the presents to Queen Elizabeth we 
lug upon it. In tlie same volume, pljite 22, is a find “ a stamlish of diincy (chony), garnished with 
chair of state of a different shape, and more like silver,iwitli. ij boxes of silver lot hike and dint, 

those at Fenshurst. with a looking-glass in the inside of the cover.” 

A chamber-organ, executed at Vienna in 1592, and Wolsey is said by Stow to have used a slandisli 
is engraved in Shaw’s work. “ In the si xto filth of sdver-gilt. Elizabeth also received as a gift 
ccnturv,” says Eosbroke, in his ‘ Eiiexelopieitni “ a desk to write on with divers devices, and a 
of Antiquities,’“ wc find carpets of English wmk, pair of tables and chess-board, tlnee silvei boxes 

with arms in the centre; a square board carpet- for the coUlpters, sand and ink, and toity romp- 

cloth for the table, with arms m the midst of it; ters.” 

one large carpet for a■ ronp-bonl; carpets fringed The male costume of the wealthier classes m 
with crewell.” Turkey carpets aie mentioned the reign ot I lenry V 1 1 . consisted of a tine shut ol 
as early its the seventh of Ed;; ard VI., and are long lawn, embroidered with silk lound the collat 

frequently alluded to in the reign of Elizabeth; and wristbands ; and a doublet, the sleeves ot w Inch 

but thev "Tic used more for cmering tables than weie sometimes composed of two pieces each, 
floors. The latter in rooms of state were generally fastened at the shonldei and the elbow, with laces 

matted, and in the other apartments strewed with or points tin ouch which the shut piotrudcd, and 

lushes. Atiehenrpetor grc.il cloth was spread ; sometimes only slushed at the elbow, as in the 
before the thione ; fiom which eireunistaiiee j reign of Edward IV. To this weie added the 

kinehts dubbed upon it at coronations, Ac., wile | stomacher, over winch the doublet was laced, and 

called carpet-knights, in distinction to those that I petticoat; a long coat or gown, with loose or 



arsniAL Cosivs-F. is »«» tims us XIjsnbv VII. S.-lec-te.l from I,Tn.ni:in,.iioii di-UVwt Nob’.cue, Kojnl MS, 10 C.viX 
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liaising slofives and broad turn-over collars of 
velvet or.f^ir; long hose of two or more colours, 
and broad-toed shoes or slippers, or (for riding) 
high boots to the knees. The shirts were, worn 
low in tlie neck, and showed u few inches above 
the stomacher or doublet. The hood during 
this reign was abandoned to official habits, and in 
lieu of it were worn broad felt hats and caps, and 
bonnets of velvet and fur of various shapes, pro- 
fusel}' laden with ostrich and oilier feathers. 
Sometimes the large plumed cap or hat is seen 
slung behind the hack, the head being covered 
with a smaller cap of velvet or gold net-work. The 
hair was worn exceedingly long, the face closely 
shaved; soldiers and aged persons alone wearing 
beards or moustaches. In support of some of 
these'statements we may quote—1st, ‘The IS; ike 
cf Korv\nge,’ in which the king's ehamlitulaifi’is 
directed to warm his sovereign’s “ pettieoatc, Ins 
doublet, and Ins stomacher; and then pul on his 
hosen, and then bis shoes or slippers, then straiten 
up bis hosen mannerly, and tie them up, then 
lace bis doublet hole by bole.” 2iidljjpB<ukluv’$ 

‘ Ship of Fooles,’ lirst printed in lf>()8, in which 
mention is made of tops who had their necks 

“ ('lunged with collar* and chames 

lu golden wilho*. then tinsels lull of lings. 

Then neck* naked almost to the lames. 

Then sleeves hi,unit; like unto a < laue/b wings — 

and others with their sliiits 

“ Ikndei’d and display'd in form of surpims.*’ 

Mrdlv. The play or morality of ‘Nature,’ written , 
by llenvy Medwell, ehaplaiu to Cardinal Morton, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in which l’ridc, speak¬ 
ing of Man, says :— 

“ Then shall hi* hosen by stryped 

With enrseleUys of fyne velvet shped 
1 low n to tin* hard kite. 

And ho the Km* downward 
llvs ho/,en shall he freschly j;.iiil 
With eolouiA ij or tine.” 

The same personage says :— 

" I \ove yt well to have syde here ('iide or long ban or lock*) 
Hall a wole (_l<iot) byneth mun^eie, 

>’oi e\ei more l stand in feie 
That my mi neek sholdc* take cold.” 

It may he as well to mention here, that the 
family colours of the House of Tudor were white 
and green ; thosa of Lancaster w hite and red ; 
and those, of York murrey (or purple) and blue. 
Red and blue, from the colourg of the r^iyal arms, 
were still the national colours. In the Vvc.nty- 
seventh of Henry VII. payment was made to a 
tailor for making four coats of white and green 
sarcenet for four of the king’s minstrels; and four 
coats of white and green sarcenet for four of the 
king’s trumpets at 2,?. the coat. 

The same authorities may he referred to for the 
female costume of the period, in which the great 
variety of fashions apparent at the same time ren¬ 
ders a verbal description alihost impossible. The 
principal features, however, are the slashing or 
dividing of the sleeves, the square cut of the bodies 
in the neck, and the laced stomachers. High 
head-dresses are seldom seen during this*reign. 
Simple cauls of gold network, from under which 

•VOL. II. 


the hair hangs negligently down the hack; tur¬ 
bans, o( an eastern si/.e and magnificence; and a 
suit, of hood which looks as if it won: the lower 
part of the stipple head-dress with a round crown 
to it, fitting close to the Acad, an: the pievailing 
modes of co i tin re ; and rich ginllos, with chains or 
ends peudeftt in front neailv to the feet, the piiu- 
eipal novelty in the way of ornament. 

The military costume of the time is distin- 
guished by the war-helmet, taking the tbnn of 'he 
head, and being furnished with a pipe behind in¬ 
stead of on the top, from which one or more 
leathers of enormous length trail down the back 
to the very crupper of the horse. The passgnnrds 
or plates rising perpendicularly on the shouldeis 
to guard the neck are of tilia reign ; and the 
eloliulur breastplate of one piece, with a petticoat 
or puckered skill ol velvet over an apron of chain- 
mad, and sometimes a steel skirl made in imitation 
ol lliCjvelvet one, and called lumlwi/'., limn the 
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Suit of Black Armour of a Knight of St. (Jkohol. 

Teln)>. llfii.R II. 

French lumhrau.r, art' characterislics of tin 1 armour 
of this reign. Long tapets or ruislics, composed 
of overlapping plates to the. knee, below which the 
armour was oecasionally discontinued, were worn 
by the demi-lancers and infantry. Fluted suits, 
as they are called, are first seen about this time ; 
mi'd the toes of the sollcrcta are made preposter¬ 
ously wide in conformity with the shoes of the 
period. 



Tilting Hfi.mkt of the time, ok IUnry VII. 

TJ e tilting-liclinet k; very flat-topped, "with a 
salient angle in front, instead of .rounding off as in 
the reign of Henry VI. It is still surrpounted by 
the orle or chaplet and crest. 

The shape of the shield becomts more and more 



fantastic, 'flic tabard of arms is still occasionally 
worn, hot much less frequently, and disappear 
altogether after this reign, 'flu: sword is distm 
guished by a ridge down the centre on both suliv, 
of the blade; and the halberd, first mentioned in 
the reign of Edward IV., became, about this time, 
a regular weapon of infantry. 

The. luind-gun, improved into the harquebus, 
and furnished with a matchlock in form of the 
letter S reversed, was also brought into common 
use. In Hans lhrgmair’s Triumph of Maximilian 
the arquebussier of the commencement of the six¬ 
teenth century is seen fully equipped, 'flic yeomen 
of the guard, which corps was established by 
Henry VII., wen? 1 armed half with hows and 
arrow# 1 and half with harquebusses. 

The. costume of the reigns of Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI. has been made familiar to every 
schoolboy by the numberless prints of those 
monarchs after the portraits by Holbein. It con¬ 
sisted of u doublet with .full liases or skirts, mid 
large sleeves, over which was worn a short, full 
cloak, with arm-holes, through which the sleeves 
of the doublet, passed but to which other sleeves 
were occasionally attached, either over those of the 
doublet, or hung loose by way of ornament behind. 
It had also a broad rolling collar of fur, velvet, or 
satin., The hose were either long and fitting close 
to the shape like the Norman chausses, or divided 

















into two portions, called the upper and nether i 
blocks, the latter of which finally retained the name i 
of stocking ; “to stock the hose” being to add the 
inferior portion, and vaiion.s entries occurring of 
velvet, satin, (doth, &c. , for “stocking of hose.”* 
flaps hordeml with feathers, and what wen, 
called Milan bonnets, “dressed with aglets,” i.c. 
aiguillettcs, were the general hciul-coverings of the 
beaux of the day. Mr. Ady llepton, in the 24th 
volume of the Arclucologia, has exhibited a curious 
collection of the most remarkable hats, caps, and 
bonnets of this period. The shoes were worn ex¬ 
ceedingly broad at the toes, and . lashed and puffed, 
as was frequently the whole lmbit in every direc¬ 
tion. Hall speaks of a garment called a frock, 
which he says was a sort of coat, jacket, or jerkin, 
made like themvoccasionally, witji liases or skirts, 
lie also mentions the chhmmcr or sham-u, which 
he describes as “ a gown cut in the middle.” A 
vestment called a i/taudhi/n is mentioned in some 
of the earlier inventories. The materials of which 
the dresses of the nobility and gentry were com¬ 
posed were of the most magnificent description , 
and the common people, as in all ages, attempted 
to vie with them in splendour of apparel, which 
occas : one.d a sumptuary law to be promulgated in 
the twenty-fourth year of Henry’s reign, limiting 
the use of furs of black jennets to the royal family, 
and furs of sables to the nobility above the rank of 
u viscount. Crimson or blue velvet, embroidered 
appa.el or garments, guarded (bordered) with 
gold sunken work, were forbidden to any person 

* So, in Franc*, the upper part Wing called the " haut tie eh a its bps,” 
nntl the lower the "Ms, the word iias ulunt\ lias since been used 
to signify what ve cull the stocking. 


lower than the sons and heirs of barons and 
knights; and velvet dresses of any colour, furs of 
martens, chains, bracelets, and collars of gold, 
were forbidden to all persons possessing less than 
two hundred niniks per annum. The sons and 
heirs of such persons might, however, wear coats of 
black velvet or damask, tawney-coloured russet or 
camlet. Satin and damask gowns were confined 
to the use of persons possessing at least one hundred 
marks per annum ; and the wearing of pinched, 
i.c. plaited, shirts, garnished with gold, silver, or 
silk, was forbidden to all persons under the rank 
of knighthood. The commonalty and serving-men 
were limited to the use of cloth of a certain price 
and lambs’ fur only, and forbidden the wearing of 
any ornaments, or even buttons of gold, silver, or 
gilt work, excepting the badge of their lord or 
master. Howe, the continuator of Stow’s Annals, 
tells us that the apprentices of Loinlou wore about 
this time blue cloaks in summer, anil in winter 
blue coats! or gowns?(such being a badge of servi¬ 
tude) their stockings being of white broad cloth, 
sowed close up to their round slops or breeches, as 
if they " ere all but of one piece. 

The hair, which had been worn so exceedingly 
long in the preceding reign, was now cut as re¬ 
markably close ; Henry having issued peremptory 
orders to all his attendants and courtiers to “ poll 
their heads.” Beards and moustaches were worn 
at pleasure. 

The principal novelty during the reign of 
Edward'VI. appears to have been the introduction 
of the very small fiat cap (like that still worn by 
the Blue-coat boys of Christ Church Hospital, 
founded by him) placed on the side of the head, 
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and ornamented by the higher classes with a small 
tuf! of feathers, jewels, &c. 

The geneial costume of this period is repre¬ 
sented in the series of prints published by Vcrtue, 
of which the greater portion arc engraved in this 
work, viz., the meeting of Ilcnry VIII. and Francis 
at the Field of the ('doth of Gold; llcnrv VIII. 
granting a Charter to the. Company of Harbel- 
Surgeous ; the. Procession of Edward VI. from the. 
Tower to Westminster; and the same monarch 
founding Christ Church Hospital. The same 
artists wdio have made us so well acquainted with 
the male habit of this period have also familiarised 
us -yith the appearance of the females in the fore¬ 
going reign. The portraits of Henry’s six: queens, 
particularly those of the three, first, Catherine of 
Aragon, Anne Holeyn, and .lane Seymour, are as 
Well known as those of their husband and bis 
offspring, nnd leave little for the pen to do beyond 
the naming of the separate articles composing their 
visible attire. The gown apjtears to be cut square 
in the neck, as jn the last reign, but to open in 
front to the waist, so as to show the. kirtle or 
petticoat. The sleeves of the gown varied in 
form, but were generally (imposed of materials 
richer even than the gown itself, and were at¬ 
tached to it at pleasure. Waistcoats are mentioned 
in this reign, for women as well as for men, and, 
as we find them described sometimes as being 
of the richest stuffs, such ns “ cloth of silver em¬ 
broidered,” and “with sleeves,” it follows •they 
must have been partially seen. The neck, which 
h*ad been left uncovered* during the preceding cen¬ 
trin', was now enveloped in a sort of habit-shirt, 
with a high collar and small ruff, called^ a jiarllct. 
In the inventories of the period we meet with 
“ partlets of Venice gold knit,” “ partlets of Venice 
gold caul fashion,” “partlets of white‘thread, 1 


and “ of white lawn wrought with gold about the 
collars.” 

The gowns liad^trains or not, according to the 
prevailing fashion. Anne, ol Cloves, on her llrsi 
interview with Ilemv, wore “a rich gownc of 
cloth of gold raised, made round without anvtruvne, 
in the Dutch fashion and the gown of Catherine 
Parr, in 15-13, is saqj to have had a train “ mote 
than two yards long.” The wife of John Whit¬ 
comb, the famous elotlner, is described as being 
attired in a fair train gown stuck full of silver pins, 
having a white cap on her head with cuts of 
curious needlework und^r the. same, nnd an apron 
before her as w hite as driven snow. Her maidens 
were dressed in stainel red petticoats with milk- 
white kerchcrs on their head, and their smock- 
sleeves like tie winter's snow, tied with silken 
hands at the wrist. The head-dress of the. higher 
classes of females at this period concealed almost 
entirely the. hair.* The most frequently named 
are “thc.Krcne^ hood,” and “ the Milan bonnet,” 
which kittcr they wore ?!s well ns the men. The 
former was most probably the head-dress iti which 
Jane Seymour is represented,”f nnd which is so 
commonly seen in portraits of this age. Yet this 
in some measure answers the description of the 
minivey caps, which Stow says were worn in this 
reign, and which lie. describes as being white, 
three s'piarr , and the pealws full three or fovr 
incites from, the head. The aldermen’s wives, he 
says, made bonnets of velvet after the fashion of 
these miniver caps ; lnjl at the time he wrote, he 
adds, thev were almost forgotten. ] t is \ cry difficult 
to recognise some articles of dress from written de¬ 
scriptions, however elaborate. This sort M heaif- 
• 

* Except in Initial dresses, when it was aflowed, as in older times, 
to stream down the shoulders lioiu under the caul. 

•f See ante, ]> 3U4. • 
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firths was worn in a variety of forms down to the time 
of Charles ; and in one of its shapes lias, from 
the unCptbinate weaier, hecmne popular under the 
title of a “ Maiy Queen of Scots cup.”.. Two other 
articles are mentioned in.thc reign of Henry VIII. 
as being worn beside the bonnet and French hood, 
namelv, the Imn tjrun: and the aimed. From 
Hall we lealn that the latter was made of black 
velvet, and worn with the bonnet and caul by 
Anne of Cloves. The lion i/racc was worn with 
the French hood, hut of what material or how 
arranged, is not clear. Mr. Ady llepton, in the 
27th volume i/.f the Archtcologia, lias added a 
curious assortment of ladies’ head-dresses of this 
period to his former contribution of the hats and 
raps of the gentlemen. He quotes also Lyson’s 
Cheshire to show that, in the .‘12nd of‘Henry V III., 
Ilcinv Cee, mayor of Chester, “to distinguish the 
head-ill esses of married women from unmarried,” 
ordered “ no unmarried woman to wear white or 
other coloured caps, and no woman to weai® any 
hat unless when siie rides or goes abroad into the 
country (except sick or aged prisons), on pain of 
,‘i.v. 4i/.‘” 

Of the armour and weapons of this period we 
have many splendid existing specimens in the 
national collection as well as at Goodrich Court. 
The most interesting of all, peinaps, is the suit of 
armour m the Tower, presented to llenry VIII. by 
the Emperor Maximilian on the marriage of the 
former to Catherine of Arragon. Sn S. Meynek,lo 
whom the public arc indebted for the discovery ol 
the fact, as well as for the lccovery of a portion of 
the suit which had hern detached from it, has given 
an elaborate description of it, with specimens of 
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the engravings upon it, in the 22nd vt liime of the 
Archtcologia; hut an engraving of the suit itsell*is 
now, we believe, for the hist lime paid died. It 
is remiukahle for the bnnboys, or puckered skirt 
of steel, m imitation of the dress of the day before 
mentioned, and which may he seen depicted upon 
the great seal of this monarch, and in the prints 
of the Triumph of Maximilian, by Hans lhirgmair. 

The distinctive mark of the armour of this reign 
is the revival of wlmt is called the tapul on the 
breast-plate, which, fruin being at first globose, 
rises to a line or edge, anil towards the middle of 
the reign presents a salient angle in the centre ; a 
fashion which will he better understood bv the ac¬ 
companying cuts from a series. 

Raised armour, the forerunner of the embossed, 
was introduced in this reign, the giotnid being 
fregifently” kept black, and the pattern (laised 
about the tenth of an inch) polished. 

Armour pulled and ribbed, in imitation of the 
slashed diesses of the lime, was occasionally worn. 
A specimen at Goodueh Court is cngiavcd by 
Skelton, trap whose work we present two or three 
other suits W the tune for battle and for the lists. 
The tilting helmet disappear altogether m this 
reign. It was superseded by the euursmg-hat and 
mentoniere, a variation of the salade and gorget of 
the past century. 

To the list, of weapons we have to add the 
wheeloek-gun, invented by the Italians, and the 
pistol, so called from its being made at Fistula m 
Tuscanv, with its variety, the dag or taeke, which 
dillcicd liom it merely ill the shape of the butt- 
end. 

The gcueiid mihlaiy costume of the time 
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exhibited in a collection of drawings maikod morc.imporfunt and obvious portion of attire ; and 

Augustus III.,among the Cotton MS., Brit. Mist* ; the broad and square-toed shoes reached to such a 

the paintings of the “Embarkation of Ilemy pitch" of extravagance as to be prohibited I y pm- 

VIII.,” and the “ Fu^l of the Cloth of Cold,” clamation .during this reign. In that of Elizabeth, 

engraved in this work ; the Tournament lioll of however, we arc presented with an entirely new 

Henry VIII., A.n. 1510, &c. style of dress, which lias been rendered as familiar 

There does not, appear aviv very striking change as that of Henry VIII.’s time to us bv the niimher- 

in the costume of England upon the accession <d less paintings and prints tft the celebrated warriors, 

Mary. The small flat caps were still worn ; but statesmen, and poets of (he “ golden day s ol good 

occasionally a conical crown is seen, preparing us Queen Bess.” Our limits, indeed, will not pcimit 

for the approaching fashions of Elizabeth and us fully to avail ourselves ot the flood ol authorities 

James. The atufled upper stocks became a still now JieginniMtf t to pour upon us. fo deteme 
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minutely the various fashions which arose during 
the latter half of the sixteenth century we should 
be compelled to transfer to our pages the^grcatcr 
portion of ‘ Stubbs’s Anatomy of Abuses.’ We 
von. n. 


must confine ourselves, therefore, to the mention of 
striking peculiarities and leave our engravings to 
tell the, rest. * 

The general dress of the early part, of this reign 
consisted in the doublet, deprived of its long skirts 
or bases, and showing the trunk-hose, breeches, or 
slops, distinguished, according to their peculiar cut 
or onpment, as the French, Gallic, or Venetian, 
of thr French we are told there were two sorts, 
one made very round,* and the other fitting closely 
and terminating below the knee in one or moic 
rolls called canions or cannons.f The Gallic, 
hosen were very large and wide, aid reached to 
the knee only.] The Venetian hosen came below 
the knee to the gartcring-place of the leg, and, 
instead of the canions, were fastened there by 
silken points or buttons.tj These fashions are all 
distinguishable in the prints of the tune, mid we 
give them here from the costumes of the different 
nations imitated hv the English. A change from 
very Itrge to very close breeches was made m the 
eighth year of Elizabeth (1500), and, in the 
fortieth (1598), we are told old fashions were 
revived. 

The doublet fitted the body closely at first, hut 
kept lengthening in the waist till towards the end 
of the reign it assumed a shape, by shilling and 
“ bombasting, 1 ’ whit'll gave to it. the name of the 
pease-cod-bellied doublet, a fashion which our 
merry friend Punchinello wears to the present day. 

The well known ruff made its appearance very 
shortly after Elizabeth’s accession, and continued 
to increase in size till*it became, in 1595, “mon¬ 
strous and, being set three or four times double, 
was of some fitly called “ three steps and a half 
to the gallows.” 

Over the doublet was worn a eloak|| of the 
Spanish, French, or Duteli fashion ; or sometimes 
a jacket called a mandevil, or manddliati, with or 
without sleeves. To guard or border the cloak 
“with bugles apd other kinds of glass” wrs a 
new fashion in Stubbs’s time. 

The conical and steeple-crowned hats came into 
fashion towards the. close of this reign. Stubbs 
enumerates, a ^st variety of silk, velvet, tafl’oty, 
wool, inyl* heave!; and^Vlr. Ady Rep.ton has col¬ 
lected them with his usual industry m plates .'39 
and 40 of the twenty-fourth volume of the 
‘ Arcliseologia.’ By an act of parliament passed 
in 1571, it x^as ordered that all persons above the. 
«age of six years (except “ maidens, ladies, and 
gentlewomen, the nobility, and some otheis) 
should, on Sundays and holidays, wear caps of 
wool,*knit and dressed in England, upon penalty 
of ten groats.*fl The stockings were now first 
ornamcntecl with clocks (“ quirks or clogs ”) about 
the ankles, and the sliocs were rnrkcd, of all 
colours, and richly ornameuted. The practice of 
• 

* Hurjrundian Costume, a.d l. r »77- 

■f Seo figure of Hcni^ III. of France, l>y Montfaumu. 

t French XJoatume, 1581. * # 

8 Venetian Costume, 1590. • 

fl Geimnn und Spanish Costume, 1577** an ^ ^rench, lo81. 

11 13 Eh*. c. 10. * 
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wearing piwlofjlrx or x/ipjtrrx is much ridiculed her thirty-seventh year, she suddenly clumped the 

l»y Stubbs. How can they he handsome, li£ asks, sober dress adapted to her former retired and 

“ when they go (lap, flap, up and down in the. serious habits for garments of the gayest descrip- 

dirt, casting up mire to the knees of the wearer?” turn and the newest and most extravagant fashions. 

The costume of the ladies in England during the Noailles, the French ambassador, was so much 

reigns of Mary and Elizabeth could not be better struck by the excess to which she carried’this 

illustrated than by engravings of the many portraits taste as to make frequent allusions to it in his 

of fnc sovereigns themselves taken at various official dispatches. On the 7th of September, 
periods of thesy reigns, particularly those of Eliza- 1553, he writes, “ She is one of the ladies in the 

belli, of whom there are enough to lb fin a chro- world who now takes the greate.st pleasure in 

nologieal series* dress j” and in another dispatch he describes her 

On Mary’s accession we find'that, althqugh in as most richly attired in gold embroidery, dressed 
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after the French fashion, in robes with great sleeves. 
II* says she carries her fancy for fine clothing to 
such an extent, as to make even the ladies who 
attend on her, although of the age of sixtv, wear 
dresses of cloth of gold and gay colours as exquisite 
as he had ever seen them in France, even at the 
“ advenctnent ” of Francis or anywhere else. On 
the day of Mary’s procession from the Tower to 
Westminster, previous to her coronation, he a'gain 
mentions the French fashion of the dresses worn 
by the ladies of the court*. This French fashion 
may la- seen in the large picture, of Mary now in 
the meeting room of the Society of Antiquaries. 

A. later fashion introduced gowns of velvet or 
other rich stuffs, made with short sleeves ter¬ 
minating at the elbow, but raised to a great height 
upon the shoulder, the under dtess being composed 
of a sort of doublet or waistcoat like a man’s, and a 
rich cloth of gold or silver petticoat, fullv displayed 
by the branching off of the sown, which was only 
fastened across the chest. Stubbs mentions this 
masculine, habit on its revival with sonic slight 
modifications in his time. “ The women,” says 
he, “ have doublets and ji 1 kms as the men have, 
buttoned up to the breast, and made with wings, 
welts, and pinions on the shoulder points, as man’s 
apparel in all respects;” and in Ulpian 1'iilwell’s 
lnlciludc, ‘ Like will to Like, quoth the Devil to 
the Collier,’ printed in 1508, Nicol Newfangle, 
the Vice, says,— 

" 1 learned to make count* with lone sltvws and wings; 

J U*.mn*d to make lull's like (.lives’ clntt'-ilings.” 6 

The ruff of lawn or cambric was first worn, 
according to Stow, in the second year of the reign 
of Elizabeth, it having been made before that time 
of liolland ; and now when the queen had them of 
this new material no one could stiffen or starch 
them*; she therefore sent for sonic Dutchwomen, 
who understood this mystery; and, in 1504, a 
Fleming, named Mistress Dingham Vender l’lasse, 
came to England and obtained great reputation 
and much money by her excellence in the arts of 
starching and starch-making. 

About the middle of the re^gy of Elizabeth the, 
enormous fardingale was introduced; and the well- 
known costume ui which her majesty went to St. 
Paul’s to return thanks for the defeat of the Spanish 
armada, a.d. 1588, may be ^compared* with the 
equally authentic portrait by Mark Gerraril, in his 
painting of the Progress of Elizabeth to Ilunsdon 
Hmysc, engraved at p. 542 of this volume. 

Of the head-dresses of this period there is a 
most elaborate account in Stubbs : the hair being 
“curled, frizled, and crisped, laid out (a worljj to 
see) on wreathes and lfbrders from one ear to the 
other.” Perukes and false hair were much worn 
by the. court belles of the day. When Ilcntzncr 
saw Elizabeth in the sixty-seventh year of her age, 
she wore false hair, and that red; and M*r. White, 
servant to the queen, writing to Mr, William Cecil, 
describes his having seen her majesty at Tutbury 
with black hair; hut, he adds, ‘‘Mr. Ivnowles 


told me she wears hair of sundry colours.” Mr. 
Kepton remarks, in his ‘ Observations on Female 
Head-dresses m England,’* that, “ in the various 
pictures of Mary Queen of Scots, in one she has 
auburn hair,—in another, Mack,—and in another, 
.yellow,” and quotes the following fioni a letter 
from Knoilvs to Cecil, published in Chambers^ 

‘ Lif^pf Mary —“ so that now lien- are stv wait¬ 
ing women, although none of reputation hot 
Mistress Mary Seaton, who is praised by this 
queen to he. the finest busker (that is to say, the 
finest dresser of a woman's head of him) that is to 
he seen in anv country, whereof ->r lime seen 
divers experiences since her coming hither; and, 
among other pretty devices yesterday and this 
day, she did set a curled ban upon the queen that 
was said to lie a jirrcvu/kc, that showed viry 
delicately, and ^iverv other day she has a new 
device of head-dressing without any cost, and \ct 
settclh forth a woman gavlv well.” The pmtriut. 
of Elf/. abeth engraved at p. 510, ante, iiom the 
painting by Zuchcro, exhibits a most elaborate 
head-di oas. Besides these vat urns modes of 

dtessing the hair, theie were worn cups, hats, 
and bonds of sundry descriptions. The ‘ Mary 
Queen of Scots cup ” has been alteadv mentioned. 
Velvet lulls are said bv Stubbs to have been worn 
every dnv In? almost aitilieeis’ wives; French 
hoods by every meielmnt's wife and “ nieane 
gentlewoman and hats of tall’ely, or “ els of 
wools at least," by every poor cottager’s daughter, 
lie also mentions eaujs of net-wire, that the cloth 
of gold, Ac., with which the hair was sometimes 
•covered, might he shown through, and “ lattice 
caps witli three horns or cornets, like the forked 
caps of popish priests.” These caps or bonnets of 
lattice or ermine were, an oidinancc for the 
reformation of gentlewomen’s head-dresses about 
the middle of Queen Elizabeth’s teign, forbidden 
to all persons under the degree of a gentlewoman 
horn and having a right to hear arms f 

Stockings of knit silk and worsted were first 
made in England during this reign. “Coikcd 
shoes, pantolllcs, and slippers,” are mentioned by 
Stubbs as abet“some of black velvet, sonic of 
white, si*me of green, anti some of yellow, some of 
Spanish leather, and some of English, sfitehed 
with silk, and embroidered with gold and silver all 
over the foots, with other gewgaws innumeiable,’' 
Looking-glasses and fans of ostrich feathers, with 
•rich handles, of gold, were frequently attached to 
thegyalTe. Jewellery of all descriptions was worn 
to excess, and gloves “ sw eet washed ” (i.r. per¬ 
fumed), embroidered with gold and silver. .Masks 
of black .velvet came also much into fashion. 
Stubbs savs, “ if a man knew not their guise lie 
would flunk he met a monster or devil.” 

The armour of the reigns of Mary and Elizabeth 
seldoid came lower than flic knee, complete Mitts 
being only used for jousting. The morion first 
appears .in the reign of AJary* and undsiaoes 
various alterations in form through that of Kir/.a- 
• Ar. li.voto-i.i. vol—7. t II ulri.m MS 
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both. The breast-plates were made much thicker 
in order to be bullet-proof; and, towards the close 
of Elizabeth’s reign, assumed tiic shape of the 
pease-cod-bellied doublet, armour invariably taking 
its form from the fashion of the civil dress of the 
time. ’ 

Carabines, petronels, and dragons are added to 
the fire-arms of this period. Troops called cara- 
bins arc first mentioned as a sort^if light cavalry 
in 1559. The' petronel was so- caller 1 from its 
being fired from the chest, and the dragoft from its 
muzzle being generally ornamented with the head 
of that fabled monster, the troops who used it 
subsequently obtaining the name of dragons or 
dragoons. Camden tells us, in hib* ‘Annals of 
Queen Elizabeth,' that she first caused gunpowder 
to be made in this kingdom “ that she might not 
pray and pay for it likewise, to her neighbours.” 

I^proceeding to describe the public and private 
life of the English of the sixteenth century, as 
marked by the peculiar manners and customs then 
prevalent, we shall begin with a farewell notice of 
a subject which has already occupied a good deal of 
our attention. Formerly we had occasion to trace 
the rise, progress, and decline‘of chivalry; in 
the present period we witness its complete ex¬ 
tinction. Much of the show, indeed, of the 
knightly and romantic, continued to be exhibited 
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in the festivals that graced the courts of Henry 
VIII. and Elizabeth; but it was the show merely; 
the substance of chivalry, as an animating and 
sustaining element of the national life and strength 
was gone; feelings and courtesies derived from its 
spirit still enlivened and embellished social inter¬ 
course ; but the jousts and tournaments that were 
still occasionally held were only a mimicry of the 
ancient knightly combats, the military character of 
which they had almost wtholly thrown off, to assume 
that of mere holiday sports or pageants. 

A circumstance which happened at the com¬ 
mencement of the present period may he quoted m 
illustration of the decay of the chivalrous spirit 
that had already taken place. As hunting was in¬ 
convenient in the months of May and June, llenrv 
VII gave permission to certain “lusty gentle¬ 
men,” at their earnest request, to hold feats of 
arms in Greenwich Park, the objects of the pe¬ 
titioners, as stated by themselves, being “ the 
eschewing of idleness, the ground of all vice, and 
the promotion of such exercises as shall be honour¬ 
able, and also healthful and profitable to the 
body.” The, manner in which these feats of arms 
were ordered was in harmony with the. peaceful 
principle that inspired them. On the 22nd of 
May a green tree was set up in Greenwich Park, 
and upon it was suspended a white shield, on 
which the names of those who accepted the de¬ 
fiance. were inscribed ; while two gentlemen, with 
their aids, held themselves in readiness, every 
’Thursday and Monday, from the 23rd of Mav to 
the 20th of June, to answer all comers. The 
weapons were casting spears and bastard swords,-— 
that is, spears without points, and swords without 
either point or edge ; the number of blows was 
carefully limited; and, for further assurance of 
safety, nothrust.was to he dealt, and no combatant, 
in closing, was to clutch the hand of his antagonist. 
Thus, every precaution was carefully adopted that 
the “ healthful exercise ” should indeed he worthy 
of the name, by rendering it as harmless as a game 
at quarter-staff, or a play with foils,* 

Such was chivalry in the davs of Henry VII. 
In the succeeding reign, Henry VIII.,—young, 
rich, enthusiastic, and skilful in every warlike 
exercise,—made some strenuous efforts to restore 
the days of Poictiers and Agincourt, and even the 
fabulous glories of King Arthur; hut, powerful 
though he was, the spirit of the age was against 
him, and he could not raise chivalry from the 
dead. Throngs of knights and ladies were Abun¬ 
dant at his call; and gay pavilions rose, and 
streamers fluttered, to assemble spectators, thnt 
they might look on, and applaud the valour of the 
combatants. But the perilous tournament, and the 
hot mfilde were no longer to be seen: the disput¬ 
ing champions jousted in pairs with rebated 
lances, or fought behind the shelter of barriers 
with edgeless axes; and though a well-bruised 
knight might occasionally go limping from the 
lists, yet every one could console himself with the 
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thought thilt nothing worse than to be beaten 
black and ljlue was now to be encountered. 
During tltfe reigns of Edward VI. and Queen Mary 
we hear little of these chivalrous pageants, which 
no longer enjoyed the fostering encouragement of 
royalty. It was natural, however, that they should 
experience a revival during such a reign as that of 
Elizabeth; but although the tilt-yard was now re¬ 
opened for the gratification of a virgin queen*and 
female court, the knight pnly entered it to show 
the caracoling of his steed and the elegance of his 
liorsemunship ; and his chief aim was to break a 
spear gracefully and keep his seat firmly, the glory 
that might accrue from broken ribs or transfixed 
limbs never crossing Ins imagination. 

As the joust superseded the dangerous tourna¬ 
ment, so riding at the ring superseded the joust, 
and became so great a favourite that, by the end of 
this period, it was reduced to a regular science. 
This, the most graceful, as well as the safest of all 
the warlike exercises, consisted in careering at a 
small ring, and hearing it oil' upon the lance’s point. 
Three courses were allowed at this most difficult 
mark, which was suspended nearly on a level with 
the rider’s eyebrow ; when, if the point of the 
weapon was so judiciously aimed as to enter the 
circle, the fastening yielded, and the ring was borne 
off in triumph on the extremity of the lance. 

One effect of the cessation of the ancient chival¬ 
rous combats was the rise of the thicl/n, or duel; 
a change which introduced an entirely new system 
of fence. Instructors in the use of the sword nowf 
became so numerous that a fencing-school was to 
be found in almost every town in England. The 
masters of this science were considered of such 
public importance that, in the reign of Henry 
VI11., they were formed into a corporation by 
letters patent. We find, also, that titles and pri¬ 
vileges were conferred upon them, according to 
their degrees of proficiency. During their noviciate, 
the tyros in fencing were called scholars; after 
they lmd acquired a certain^amount of skill, they 
were raised to the rank of provosts; and when 
they had attained the highest step of their pro¬ 
fession, tliev were called masters.* These two last 
degrees could onlv he obtained by public trials of 
skill, after which the successful candidates were 
allowed to give lessons in their mystery.* 

The first combats that werft waged, whether in 
sport or earnest, after the lists had been abandoned, 
were those of sword and buckler; and notwith¬ 
standing the apparently formidable character of 
these weapons, such encounters were comparatively 
harmless, on account of the conventional laws that 
constituted “ fair play.” the combatants only 
struck with the edge of the swjprd, and on no 
occasion were permitted to foin; and it was thought 
unmanly to strike beneath the girdle.f Dexterity 
in the use of these weapons quickly became uni¬ 
versal, as handling them grew to be a favourite 
sport; and a common practice in London, on 
holidays, after evening prayers was, for th» young 
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apprentices to exercise themselves before their 
master’s door with “Jmcklcrs and wasters.” The 
buckler in general use is described as having been 
about a four- in breadth, with a spike four or five 
inches long in the centre*.* A dillerent kind of 
• weapon for the duel, however, was introduced into 
England (hiring the reign of Elizabeth, by a certain 
desperado named Rowland Yoik : this was the 
rapier, a thrust of which was more deadly than the 
stroke of a sword, and parried with much girder 
difficulty. A complete revolution had thcirlhrc to 
he made in the science of fencing; and while the 
foin now became the chief mode of attack, a dagger 
wielded in the left hand, for the purposes of parry¬ 
ing, superseded the use of the buckler. Tins in¬ 
novation is thus deplored by Pdller in his comedy 
of ‘ The. Two Angry Women of Abingdon’:—- 
“ Sword-and-buekler fight begins to glow out of 
use; 1 am sorry for it; if it he once gone, this 
poknu; fight of rapier and dagger will come up; 
then a good tall sword-and-buekler man will di¬ 
sputed like a cat or a rabbit.” This doleful pre¬ 
diction was soon accomplished. The new weapons, 
after having been adopted by the nobility and 
gentry, weie naturally assumed by the infi-iior 
orders, while the sword and buckler were now so 
much despised that^the term of swash-buckler was 
applied to the."bully whose combats weie attended 
with more noise than real danger. 

As hot blood and rivalry were very abundant in 
the court of Elizabeth, much time and attention 
were devoted to the ijj.udy of fencing; and as the 
use of the rapier was most complete i» the schools 
*)f the continent, and especially of Italy, young 
gentlemen went thither to he perfected in the 
science, while foreigners were frequently invited to 
give lessons in London. ^Thcse teachers were at 
first particularly chary in communicating their 
choice hits to any except their favourite pupils; 
and to enhance the estimation of their profession, 
they were accustomed to teach with 'closed doors, 
after having searched every place in the apartment 
to ascertain that no lurkers were within. A science 
thus cultivated was naturally refined upon ; and as 
if rapier {Hid dagger had not W:en sufficiently 
deadly, tfic use of whaf was called a “ ease of 
rapiers” was sometimes introduced in the foreign 
schools, and the pupil was taught to wield one in 
each hand, at the same instant, with equal dex¬ 
terity and effect. As the superior length of the 
Weapon also. gave a decided advantage to an 
assailant, many weie in the habit of wearing tucks 
of a most preposterous length. But Elizabeth put 
down'this unfair practice in the same fasluo-' that 
the Czar Peter reformed the beards of the Russians 
a centqry later. She stationed grave citizens at 
every gate, who broke the points of the rapieis that 
exceeded a yard in length, and reduced them to 
the cotnmou standard. Ifois important to o!*ci ve, 4 
in conclusion, that this new mode of encounter was 
at lengtl* attended with happy 5fleets. A* the 
science of fence continued to improve, it was soon 
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discover'd that the rapief was too dangerous to be 
lightly provoked, while skill in the use. of it was 
not so easily procured ns in the. handling of sword 
and buckler ; and therefore, even before the close 
of the reign of Elizabeth, we are informed by the 
annalist, that “ suddenly the general quarrel of 
fighting abated.”* # 

Another important change took place during 
this period in the practice of archery, an arm of 
national power which had hitherto been of higher 
importance even than chivalry itself in the defence 
of the country and the maintenance of its great¬ 
ness. , 

During the reigns of Henry VIT. and Ilenry 
VIII., notwithstanding the introduction of fire¬ 
arms, the bow still continued to be the principal 
weapon of an blnglish aunv; and the deadly 
execution which it wrought at. Floddcn, as well as 
on subsequent occasions, still seemed to vindicate 
its ancient, reputation. The. statutes, accordingly, 
still enforced the practice of archery with asfmueh 
rigour as ever, prohibiting unlawful games, and 
inflicting severe penalties on such as used the 
hand-gun and the cross-bow. By a law of Henry 
VIII. a fine of 10/. was denounced against any one 

* Tl.ilin.ll.'il —Slim. 


who "kept a cross-bow m bis housef^ and every 
subject in the. kingdom, except those who were 
exempted by age, infirmity, or office/wad required 
to keep a how and .arrows, and exercise himself in 
shooting. Fathers, guardians, and masters of ap¬ 
prentices, were also commanded to teach the male 
children under their care the use of the how, and 
compel them to shoot on holidays, and at every 
convenient, season. Henry was himself an ex¬ 
cellent archer, and delighted in meetings of his 
subjects for the purpose*)!’competition in shooting. 
At one of these held at Windsor he was so much 
pleased with the remarkable skill of a citizen from 
Shoreditch that, in a meriy mood, he invested him 
with the title of Duke of Shoreditch,—a mock- 
dignitv long afterwards retained by the captain of 
the London archers, who was thereby entitled to 
sejeet the, marquises, calls, and lords of his mimic 
court, hut the efforts of this king to retard the 
departure of English archery were as abortive as 
his efforts to revive the spirit of ancient chivalry. 
It was found that the arrow that, flew like the 
silent pestilence was less effective than the wasting 
thunderbolt of modern warfare ; and in a very few 
years after the close of his reign the “ grev-goose 
wing” had almost ceased to carry death in the 
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battle. Towards tlio end of the reign of Elizabeth 
\vf find pint the people were allowed to shoot, or 
not to shi#ot,*ns they listed, and with sueli weapons 
as suited their own good pleasure, while, the long¬ 
bow was chiefly used as an instrument of the 
chase, or for the purposes of healthful exercise. ’ 
In taking leave of the subject of English archery, 
as we must do in this chapter, we may stop J'or a 
moment to explain the causes to which it was in¬ 
debted for its peculiar excellence. It will he found 
that the surpassing dexterity of our bowmen was 
the result of extraordinary care and diligenee 
bestowed upon minutiae very seldom attended to or 
thought of in the holiday work of modern arehery. 

In the first plaee, great care was taken that the 
material selected for the how-stave should combine 
the requisite strength and elasticity. On this 
account the vcw was preferred by the howye'rs of 
England for the fabrication of the national wea¬ 
pon, and the piece, chosen required to he free from 
every kind of knot or defect. After it was pro¬ 
perly seasoned, great skill was required in the 
fashioning and smoothing of the stave, so that it 
should taper, by fine and just degrees, fumi the 
centre to the extremities. If tins point weie ne¬ 
glected the necessary strain upon the weapon ! 
would lneuk it. With regard to the string, if it 
was too hard, or too fine, it would cut the wood of 
the how ; and if made of coarse materials, it was 
apt to break, and leave the archer defenceless; 
and therefore, “God send us good si <*?!” 
ejaculates old Aseham with very proper devotion, 
for, even though in conflict the shooter should 
have two strings to iiis bow, which was generally 
the ease, yet he was in danger of being cut down 
during the process of stringing it anew. This 
essential article, therefore, was generally made of 
silk, and twisted with abundance yf care and skill. 
The‘shooters with the cross-bow, on the contrary, 
required strings of gut, on account of their great 
strength, to endure the strain in winding up the 
instrument; hut, in damp of raiuv weather, cords 
of this description often became useless, as was the. 
case with those of the Genoese cross-bowmen at 
the battle of Aziiieourt. The. English archers used 
to carry their hows in cases made of woollen or 
canvass cloth, fiy which such accidents were 
avoided. Even in time of peace, whgn the how 
was laid up at home, it requiftd very tender treat¬ 
ment to be kept iu a serviceable state. It must 
not stand too near the wall, for the damp would 
injure it; nor in too dry a place, when: it would 
become brittle; and it must often he carefully 
wiped and rubbed, to preserve its freshness and 
elasticity. The construftioif of a good arrow was 
as critical as that of a good bo ye; and the three 
scucral parts of which it was composed—the atrtr 
or shaft, the feathers, and the head—were all the 
objects of the most careful attention. Thg wood of 
the arrow for war was generally of asp ; that for 
sport was selected from a variety of trees, accord¬ 
ing to the taste of the hunter. The feather was 
generally that of the goose: a grey feather was 


preferred, either because it was stronger or least » 
liable to he detected and shunned by the persjm 
aimed at ; and the second feather of the. wmg of 
the grey goOsc was decoyed the best by the. most 
skilful lletelieis. Sometimes, as we find from the 
old ballads of Robin llood, the arrow of a critical 
archer wtft feathered from the wing of the swan or 
the peacock, and bound at the notching with white 
silk. The nrtow-hcads were made of line steel, 
and those used hv the English archers were cnlier 
Inoad or finked. ’ The broad airow had two sharp 
barbs pointing backwards to the feathers, and the 
forked arrow two pointing forwards. The. other 
extremity of the shaft was notched with a hollow, 
either biuad and shallow, or narrow and deep, 
According to the thickness of the string. In accord- * 
mice with all this nicely in the manufacture of the 
ancient national artillery, the offices of the how- 
maker, the (leteher, and the stringer, were all kept 
scpai|Ue ; excellence m any of these departments 
was a source of consideration and wealth ; and a 
good bow, and well-tried sheaf of arrows, became an 
important family inheritance, in the house ol an 
English yeoman. 

In the cm her days of English archery its fol¬ 
lowers icpaircd to the held ot battle or the green¬ 
wood with npthuut hut their weapons; and in 
shooting they were only anxious to hit the broad 
figure of a man or a deer, without earing about 
any specified part. But when'.the. importance of 
the how had been more fully appreciated, a more 
exact degree of skiU was cultivated; the train¬ 
ing marks were made more difficult, and at the 
•same time the le.smuces of the archer were multi¬ 
plied. lie at length took the field with a bracer 
or close sleeve, upon his left arm, made of strong 
materials, to guard his* doublet, and pcrtectly 
smooth, that the rebound of the string might, not 
he impeded; while upon his right hand he wore 
a shooting-glove, to protect his liugtys from being 
chafed while diftwing the cord to full stretch; 
and as the fore-finger was most employed in this 
action, the leather that covered it was thicker than 
that of the rest. Ilia arrows were carried either 
in a quivafor in* a slicqf at his b?lt. The. shafts 
varied iif head, weight, and thickness, to siyt the 
nature of the mark, the. distance to he reached, 
and the capricious changes of the. wind. 

Such was the difficulty in suiting the archer 
with proper Accoutrements ; but greater difficulty 
‘still reiiiaimsl in acquiring skill to use them. 
Even*thc first process of all—the bending of an 
English bow--was a feat which an English archer 
only could perform, on account of the nicely com¬ 
bined exertion of strength and skill which it de¬ 
manded; and the second process, that of drawing 
the string, could not he achieved without consi¬ 
derable practice. Indeed^ to acquire propci skill, 
in arctiery with the mighty how of England, was 
considered hopeltiss unless the practice wiumoin- 
menced til boyhood; and hence the urgency of 
those frequent laws that required\nde children to 
he trained in sfwqtnnr, with bows corresponding to 
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their size and strength. In training himself at 
the public butts for actual service, the archer had 
first to select the arrow most proper for the mark 
to be shot at ,; and, having done this, he placed 
himself in an attitude b’y which strength of pull 
might be combined with steadiness of aim. If a 
wind rose, increased, or fell, be was ,obliged to 
make allowance accordingly—a process of calcu¬ 
lation which long experience only could teach, but 
without which the mere aim was useless, as the 
arrow would swerve from the mark. In drawing 
the string, so as to bring the arrow up to the head 
for a strong af.il distant shot, the pull required to 
he firm and uniform, as a sudden strain would 
either snap the string or break the how ; and in 
letting loose, the arrow had to lie delivered 
smartly, after a good aim had been" taken, since 
the least hesitation would pause the hand to 
swerve. Among the many had habits which 
young archers were apt to acquire, and which it 
was difficult to cure, one consisted in looking at 
the point of the arrow, instead of the mark, in 
taking aim; as a remedy for this, it was recom¬ 
mended to them to practise in the dark, with 
lights set up at proper distances. 

One peculiarity in English shooting especially 
distinguished it from the archery of other countries. 
In drawing the cord of his strong rigid bow to the 
full stretch, tiic archer did not depend upon the 
strength of lus right arm merely : on the contrary, 
he thiew himself a step forward in the act, press¬ 
ing with all his weight against the weapon with 
his left hand, so that arms, fireast, and shoulders 
were till brought at once into full play ; and while* 
the arrow was so well aimed that it hit the mark, 
it struck with a force thut plate and mail could 
seldom withstand. ( 

From all this, we may perceive the causes in 
which the great superiority of the English bow¬ 
men originated, and need he no longer staggered 
at 1 .he almost miraculous shots,.which they fre¬ 
quently accomplished. In the old ballads, four 
hundred yards arc sometimes mentioned as the 
distance at which the, mark was set; and the mark 
itself was nothing hut a slender hazol^ rod, that 
was to he cleft in two witSi a broad arrow* While 
such .rials as these were probably confined to per¬ 
sons of first-rate skill, by an act of Henry VIII., 
no person above the age of twenty-four was allowed 
to shoot at a mark nearer than two ..hundred and 
twenty yards. From what has been stated we may® 
also perceive the causes of that invincible (dislike 
which the people evinced in every reign to the. 
archery laws, and the necessity to which the 
legislature was reduced of increasing tlyp penalties 
for disobedience to their requirements. The 
people felt it an intolerable bondage to be com¬ 
pelled to forego their merry village sports, for 
shoot' ng at the butts under the directing ew, of a 
master; and the long apprenticeship in the latter 
exercise, that lfistcd/rom infancy to matted man¬ 
hood, seemed scarcely repaid even by the wonderful 
dexterity it conferred. 


[Book ,Vi. 

Chivalry and feudalism had made' large trains 
of followers the appendages of rank, for the pur¬ 
poses of ostentation, ambition, or si’Cty-ity; hut 
now the nobles were obliged greatly to curtail their 
retinues, to suit the altered arrangements and 
spirit of the times. The age was now gone by 
when an earl could ride forth with a small army of 
well-harnessed followers, or man his castle with a 
powerful domestic garrison. The change, how¬ 
ever was only gradually brought about. In the 
reign of Mary, some oT the higher nobility had 
still two hundred retainers in their train. But 
Elizabeth would not grant license to any nobleman 
to entertain more than a hundred followers.‘ 
A similar change took place in the equipment of 
these retainers, whose weapons, when 'they were 
armed, now consisted simply of sword and buck¬ 
ler, tnd, towards the end of the period, of rapier 
uml dagger. Even this piece, of state was reserved 
for occasions of particular display; for every-day 
attendance the nobleman was content with a few 
of his unarmed domestics at his heel, while a 
favourite page or servant followed immediately 
behind him, bearing his rapier. A retinue such 
as that with which the king-making Warwick lmd 
been wont to enter the metropolis, would now have 
thrown London into an uproar, and the presump¬ 
tuous noble into the Tower. The royal tram, 
however, although it came to he a better ordered 
hand than formerly, stdl remained excessively 
numerous. Elizabeth, when she removed from 
tine place to another, on some occasions required 
for the conveyance of her household the services 
of twenty-four thousand horses from the county in 
which she had been residing. And yet the relator 
of this fact assures us, that the other contemporary 
sovereigns of Europe had still greater trains of 
attendants. - ! Those persons who were entertained 
for the purpose!-, of public processions and -other 
out-door attendance, besides knights, nobles, and 
guards, consisted of gentlemen-pcnsioners and 
yeomen. When Henry VIII. and also Elizabeth 
thus issued from the palace in regal parade, the 
people expressed their homage by falling on their 
knees, and remaining in that attitude till the 
sovereign passed by4 

The attendants by whom the nobles were served 
consisted of three different classes. The first con¬ 
sisted of gentlemen of good family, and younger 
sons oFkuights and esquires. These waited upon 
the nobleman who, in feudal times, would have 
ranked as their chief, and either lived in his house 
as friends, or held the highest offices in his esta¬ 
blishment ; and while “ he stood their good lord” 
in .all difficulty and danger, and promoted their 
advancement by his patronage, they were consi¬ 
dered bound to defend his interests, and, if neqps- 
sary, to draw their swords in his behalf. The 

• StryfH*. t Harriaon’a Description of Britain. 

X Hcut/.tier's Itinerary. Hentzuer was a Gorman, who has written 
an account of his travels through rations countries of Europe, in 
good Latin. He visited England in 1598, and the portion of his 
work relating to this country was translated and published by 
Horace Walpole, in 1J57. 
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ik xt dass^who were properly calltd ulaitHu, 
v\Pn persons of <t ninth nil'uior ekscnptmn r I In n 
duty was* to attuul tlmr lord on professions and 
public occasions, without living in the house, or 
pt rimming any mem il services, and for this they 
had a hood and a suit of clothes annually, together 
w ttli daily lnaniten me c and oiia'iimi] ..utilities 
'lhi serv infs, properly so called, were those who 
hud in the house, and were clurll\ confined 1o its 
domestic sen ices The) ^vore the liverv of the lr 
office, which gun rally was i blue coat, together 
with a badge of sihci, shaped like a shield, on the 


1 It inn, and li mu, i n_i in n on it the n it of- 4 
arms or divin of thy in iste i 1 lit sunt lud_,t of 
co.nisinee w is ikoutinln, tin utuim 1’ei- 
smis ot lime I lower tie -1 hid d-o thin attend- 
ints, p u 11 y hr profit non, pully lor show 'I he* 
•eiti/ens ol London mil tin u wi\t%t i e simple, 
wtit ilteffdrd in tinn eu iiiii^ twiiMnih In tin ir 
pre ntie c s, who e iriuel tlniteinoi tionllt in the it 
hands, and a stout tlub oil the tr shtmldi i * 
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\s Ileniy VIII and Queen 1 li/abeth wm, 
t tjuallv with their subjects, put lovers of pageautj 
and piocessions, the wealth of town eoipnrations, 
and tin talent :> of cunning artiht er«, yvett lirgtlv 
employed to gratify the prevailing taste, and 
poetry, p) rutt clmv, and painting eyhauste tl then 
it stmrt es, to welcome the ro) al t ntrance into towi r 
and town In gt neral these exhibitions weie sufh- 
euntjy absurd and put rile—the, personages of 
which the pageants ware composed still consisting 
of a 1 alible-rout of giants, dr igon«, hobby-biases, 
monsters, virtues, vices, religious personifications, 
and the lime worthies, ns in ninth earhei times , 
anti tht e ommon accompaniments of the. show being 
the lnssnig and lila/mg of fireworks, tin pealing ot 
hells, the thundering of ordnailcfi, and the deafen¬ 
ing t langour of all kinds of music “ Tht Eng¬ 
lish,” says Hentzncr, “ are vastly fond of gicat 
noises that fill the ear, sueli as th$ tiring of 
cannon, beating of drums, anti iingiiig of,bdls ” 
“ It is common among the people,” he adds, “ for 
a number of them that have got a glassm their 
heads to get up into some btllry, anil ring the 
bells for hours together for the sake of exertise ” 
Those sights and sounds stunned the senses of 
foreigneis, who used to sav that the English either 
had too much money, or did not know how to get 
ritT of it. We may notice one or two spi cimeuis 
of this kind of foolery Grtifton, in describing the 
procession of Maiy through Eimdon, before her 
coronation, tells us that “ at the upper end of 
Graceeluireh-street, there was a pageant made by 
the Florentines ; it was very high, and on the top 
thereof there stood ft or pictures, and in the midst 
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of tin m, ami tin highest, time sit t d an nigel all 
in gietn, with a tiumpet in his hind, mil whin 
tilt tiumpetei, w lio^ stood sttidlv within t lie 
pageant, <1 tel sound his trumpit, the ui_e 1 did put 
*his tiumpet to his mouth, as though it h id bun 
tht same that had sounded ” A not lit i exhibition, 
jirtsmle d be fort Quien Ili/ilutb at Notwith, m 
l r >7‘k was a cboiic asseniM tgi ol r trt mil splendid 
secnerv and jiersomfic ations, among vvlndi Mi re nrv 
p.irulctl before bet majesty in a eoith, “the 
whole win h of was invert d with bn^s, anti ntkttl 
spit its hanging \h the heels m the ail, end thuds 
eunnnigly painted out, as though by some tlmi, 
dcr-cratk tiicy had lit ui shaken and tonne Died ”* 
One of the parts of tlub Noi vetch p igt unt, liow- 
tnu, was A a m*ii( liiteje sting elf natter In St 
Stephen* parish the fotcign aitisans hid pit jured 
a speetade, into which neither god nor knight was 
admitted, lint the object ot wluth was to illustriti 
the pi oc esses and let unimind the tint nr tgenie nt of 
sometif the lbost lmpoituit brandies of tin nit tonal 
*iidustrv A stage, fort) ft it in It ngtli and tight 
ill brfadth, was ended, from the top of w hit h 
to tin gt on ml was i slope, resembling a frte-stmit 
wall, co\ci eel with paintings that rt pre scute 1 the 
eliflirent lftnds of weaving, from tin (intst to tin 
coarsest fabrics lJpon«th< st igt wue t lglit btth 
gills spinning worsted-yarn at one end, mil as 
many Jenittmg worsted hint at the otht r while a. 
hoy, who stood ,n the uiukt, lcpiisintmg tin totu- 
monwealth of the cite, aelelresst \ tin epittii m a 
poetical Ipeeeh, descnlnng Hie profitable nfss ot 
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Midi occupations to society. One verse will serve 
as a specimen of this new school of poetry :— 

*’ We bought lie loir tin* tilings tha^uow \y sell; 

Tin*-r *>1* nilri impn, 1^‘ir winks do puss tin* 

<mk 1 - pr.ico mid thmr we hold nml ino'-prr well; 

Ol r\ei\ motiih the hands the rhaii'es s,»\«-s 
Thu-tin‘Hijrh lli\ help, m d aid i>t‘po<* ei divine, 1 

Doth !\mwi(h live, whose ho.ills .aid m*ods »<" thuir."’ 

Wlnlc the nolitcs, knights, and gallants of the 
royal Irani puihahlv looked upon this mechanical 
display with loidlv sem n, little dreaming that such 
utensils weie so soon to supersede their swords 
and triuielieoi/,-, Elizabeth's masculine good sense 
leg.inled it with \etv different feelings. “This 
show,” sa\s the ancient chronicler of the progress, 
“ pleased her majesty so gieatly, as she particu¬ 
larly viewed the knitting and spinning of the clnl- 
dmi, perused the looms, and noted the. several 
wan ks and commodities which were made, by these 
means.”* 

I jut the utmost of splendour and refinement 
which courtly pageants had attained during the 
leign of Elizabeth was displayed in those of 
Knnlwoith, when the lyieen made a progress 
thither to Visit the Hurl of Lieccster, in 1515; 
and us the exhibitions on this occasion have been 
minutely detailed bv two wliters, each admirably 
qualified iii his wav for the tasi,,t \i;e shall select, 
and condense from their narratives, a few parti¬ 
culars of this memorable vis.it- 
* Nil'll.**, l'mmi—VS 

■\ (Jroiyc (i.i-t’O'yuc, .m ucroniphsliftl sokliei ,eom tn*i, scholar, and 
purl, w Itu .tlw,i\« .ippuiidi'd to lit- M^ti.diiu* tin* motto “ Tom Mail i 
ijiiaui Men m w and Kobe it l.iiiiftiail- i U*rk of tin* roiiiNMl-riiumbei, 
wkiilms biMMi pcimamTilly t*inb.dnii , d m Sn VV.ilb*r Scott's Keml- 
woitli. (i,i-(‘(itj^iit*, like u lull* pool, gives a t'tipj of all the verges .1 m*, 
Mpecc lies, w hilc tin* livch 1 .anclinrii confines liimvelHo tin* pugcaiiK 
and shows 15oth Duels .tic lcjirilltcd in Nichol’s 1’iogiessi-s ol 
<Jiii*i*ii Kh/.ibctli. 


[Book Vi. 

Before the queen’s arrival at the castle of ^er 
favourite, and when she had reached >Hong Iching- 
ton, he tiad prepared for her a splendid enter- 
tainment, in a tent of such vast dimensions, that 
the pins of it alone composed seven carl-loads. 
The banquet, being ended, the throng of nobles 
and attendants rose and proceeded to Kenilworth ; 
w hen, on entering the park before the castle, the 
queen was greeted by one of the ancient Sibyls, 
in appropriate costume, who addressed her majesty 
with prophetic promises of glorv, happiness, and 
a long life. The party then arriving at. the im¬ 
mense pile of the castle-gate, found it guarded bv 
a warden of correspondent dimensions, dressed m 
white silk, and armed with a club, while a hunch 
of huge keys hung at. his ginlle. This giant, being 
rousc'd feign his repose by the thronging and cla¬ 
mouring, demanded, in a ferocious speech, the cause 
of the.disturbance; till, suddenly awe-struck bv the 
1 ion-like-, port of the queen, he dropped on lus knees, 
tendered his keys and club at her feet in token of 
submission, and ordered Ins trumpeters upon the 
w all to sound the welcome of the royal visitant. 
At this command six huge giants, each eight teel 
in height, and who represented the. Auak-like, men 
"f the days of King Arthur, lifted their silver 
trumpets, of enormous length and calibre, to their 
mouths, and thundered forth the welcome ol Queen 
Elizabeth to her castle ol Kenilworth. These 
figures, however, that seemed to lie iU'ah and 
.blood, were (with the exception of the porter) 
nothing hut. pasteboard and buckram; and, as m 
the case of'tlie pageant of the Florentines to Queen 
Mary, a living trumpeter stood behind each giant, 
to produce the music. 
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^\fter_tli* queen Inul entered, und left behind 
these “’harmonious blasters,” on her way to tin- 
gate tha# led into the base-court she passed 
the banks of a fair lake,' upon the waters 
of which floated an island covered with reeds, 
and illuminated with torches, like a moving orb 
of light advancing through the gloom. In the 
midst of this splendour stood, attended by two 
hand-maidens, the long enchanted queen of ro¬ 
mance, the Lady of the k*ake, who, in a poetical 
speech, told her fair sister of the Britons’ race, 
that, she had dwelt concealed within the recesses of 
this lake ever since the days of her beloved King 
Arthur, because evil ages and generations bad un¬ 
ceasingly vexed the land with war and confusion. 
But now, ns a blessed reign and halcyon days had 
succeeded, she had emerged from her conceal¬ 
ment, that she might deliver lake and flomftuou 
into the hands of such a sovereign. Elizabeth 
answeied this address with sportive readiness. 
The lake, she said, she had hitherto accounted her 
own; but, as this had been an error, she would 
colder with the lady upon the subject at some 
moie convenient time. A Imist of music followed 
this dialogue; and the queen, passing unwind 
through a scene that, might have been takeif for a 
pint of fairy-land without the. aid of such person¬ 
ages, ari ived at a stately bridge six hundred feet 
in length, and fourteen in hi emit h; upon the posts 
of w hich weu- suspended rich gifts from the various 
divinities of the classical mythology. There we.ij 
cages of all kinds of beautiful birds from Sy 1 - 
vanus; silver basins of rich fruits from Pompim ; 
bowls of grain from Ceres; clusters of grapes 
hum Bacchus; and other appropriate gifts from the 
rest, of the deities, expiessive of aflection to the fair 
majesty of England. These acts of courtesy and 
homage, intermingled with alnni[lnnce of poetry 
mid trumpeting, ushered the queen into the inner 
court, from which she was conveyed to her cham¬ 
ber ; and then followed such thundering of ord¬ 
nance und blazing of firowbrks “as if Jupiter 
would show himself to he no further behind with 
his welcome than the rest of his gods.” The next 
day being Sunday, the forentiiAi was spent, in 
domestic quiet and public, devotion; in the after¬ 
noon, music and dancing succeeded ; and at night 
there was such a display of fireworks as,had never 
been seen in England ; “ witli such continuance, 
terror, and vehcmency,” says Laneham, “ that the 
heavens thundered, the waters scourged, the earth 
shook,”—meaning thereby that there was about as 
much noise, glitter, and smoke as would now he 
produced by an ordinary display of pyrotechnics 
in the poorest of our public tea-gardens. • 

Ou the afternoon of the following day the queen 
hiftted. At night, after the hart had been killed, 
and when her majesty was leturuing, there issued 
lrom a part of the wood that was lighted with 
torches a salvage man (hombre selmgio ), who ap¬ 
proached the company, carrying in his hand an 
oaken sapling plucked up by the roots, while his 


body, in lieu of dress, wns overgrown with moss 
and ivy. This hiisuje child of the woods lmd been 
roused from the depths of his solitude h\ the 
strange ConiAmrsc that had biokcn in upon his 
haunts; and he invoked *lns old companions the 
• nymphs, satyrs, and sylvan deities, to come, and 
solve the*subject of lus wonderment. But the 
gods were either deaf or obdurate, and not one 
attended to his call ; upon which lu- bethought him¬ 
self of his loquacious friend Echo, and called upon 
her accordingly, with a long string of questions, 
the last word of each of which, responded by a 
distant voice, served as an answer to the query. By¬ 
lins mode of dialogue, which was then a favourite 
among other poetical conceits, the savage learned 
that lie was npvv in the presence of the greatest of 
queens and goddesses, and, thunderstruck at such 
an awful intimation, he broke his tree m token of 
submission, mid hurled the root to a distance. But 
here ^e acted his part with mure zeal than discre¬ 
tion ; for the blundering missive whizzed close past 
the queen's palfrey, to the great consteination of 
the courtiers, until she giaeiously assuied (hem 
that she had received no hurt. 

Tuesday was spent in music and dancing, and 
on Wednesday there was a limit. On Thursday 
n sport was exhibited, which, without doubt, was 
more grateful to a huge portion of the company 
than anything that Olympus or Eanv-land could 
have furnished. This was nothing 1< ss than the 
baiting of thirteen hears, and m the extatic de¬ 
scription of Lanehan^vve have the whole mystery 
of the bear-garden most vividly pictured “ It 
*was a sport very pleasant of these beasts,” he 
exclaims, “ to sec the hear with lus pmkcv eyes 
leering after his enemy’s approach; the nimble- 
ness and wait of tile dog*to take Ins advantage; 
and the force and experience of the hear again, to 
avoid the assaults: if he were bitten m one place, 
how he would pinch in another to geg lice : hut, if 
he were taken mice, then what shift with biting, 
with clawing, with roaring, tossing, and tumbling, 
he would work to wind himself from them ; 
and when he was loose, to shake his ears twice or 
thrice, w-^.h* the Wood uytl alaver*about his phy¬ 
siognomy*, was a matter of a goodly relief.” # Alter 
the spirits of the spectators had been sufficiently 
refreshed by this “goodly relief,” the evening was 
closed with peals of ordnance, and showers ol fire¬ 
works that bracked, hissed, and blazed for t la- 
space o£ twft hours; while the company within 
doorsnvere entertained with the exhibitions ol a 
litheJtalian tumbler, a perfect master in posture- 
making, who astonished all beholders b, his 
wonderful'feats of agility. 

On Uriday and Saturday the weather was damp 
and gloomy, so that no sports could he followed 
out ofjJoors. On Sunday^however, after a “ fiuit- 
ful sermon” in the parish church, the rustic? from 
the surrounding*country assembled at the castle 
to celebrSte a rural wedding in presence (Tf the 
queen, and amuje her with running at the quin- 
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tain ;* and here a scene was exhibited that might 
be said, whether designedly or not, to turn till the 
exercises and games of chivalry into burlesque. 
The jovial yeomen who prepared to do their devoir 
were all in that, motley array, or rather disarray, 
that served to make the sport more, ludicrous; and 
in the zeal with which thev couched their poles, 
and spurted their ragged, ill-trained horses to the 
charge 1 , the fear of falls and broken bones was 
magnanimously set at nought. The revolving 
horizontal beam did its duty well: it wheeled at 
the slightest touch, while the sand-bag thrashed 
tlie shouhleis of the unwary without luercv ; and 
manv a hold tiller, who missed the mark with the 
spear-point, had Ivs head dashed against it in his 
blundering career, so that the ground was soon 
littered with prostrate men and horses, amidst the 
vociferous laughter of the noble spectators. When 
this kind of sport had sufficiently breathed the 
gallant riders, they divided into two handsel and, 
couching their staves against each other, thev 
lmrtled together like knights in the midcc of a tour¬ 
nament, until all was involved in the most diveiting 
pell-mell confusion. “ By inv troth !” ejaculates 
JLanchum, “’twas a lively pastime: I believe it 
would have moved some man to a right merrv mood, 
though it had been told him his wife* lay a dying.” 
Another sport succeeded, equally well adapted to 
the taste o! the spectators. This was the Coventry 
game, representing the defeat and expulsion of the 
Danes, which had been annually celebrated in that 
ancient, town until of late yc..rs, when it had been 
preached down by the severity of the Reformation ; 
hut now it was proposed to he exhibited by the 
Covcntiv men before the queen, in the hope that 
“it would move some mirth to her majesty.” 
Consent was graciously ^iven ; ami the conflicting 
armies entered, composed of horse and foot, the 
cavalry being mounted on (or rather enclosed in) 
hol;bv-horses of wieker-work, and the (lowing 
caparisons with which they were'adorned conceal¬ 
ing- the feet of the man, while he imitated the 
prancing and galloping of a real steed. The com¬ 
batants coucheiLtheir poles of alder, aq.d rushed to 
the conflict ; and after plenty of iudicroVg distress, 
as well as many a serious thwack, the Danes, who 
seemed repeatedly to he on the eve of victory, 
were at last overcome, when they were bound, and 
led olf in triumph, by the patriotic, women of 
England. , 

These few specimens will convey "some idea of 
the manner in which nineteen days were spent, for 
so long the royal visit lasted. We must nntcomit, 
however, some account of a pageant, or masque, 
which was devised in honour of the queen. The 
subject was the delivery T>f the Ladv of the Lake 
from her enchanted durance. As the queen was 
returning with her trail* from hunting, and*about 
to pass the noble bridge already mentioned, Triton 
reared Ins liguri*, half man, half fish, from amidst 
the lake; and after he had approached her mnjesty 

• Fm :m at count nlEl e tiniul.mi unt il by tlin'i i: I tv and jcumnnry, 

titv \Ol. I. |>. t 


he delivered a moving supplication from father 
Neptune in behalf of the imprisoned /’air.oue. The 
lozel Merlin had pursued the Lady with his rude 
and unwelcome love, for which she had spell-hound 
him within the hard ribs of a rock. But, in revenge 
of this, a villanous kinsman of the wizard, one 
Sir Bruce Sans Pitie, had waged war against the 
chaste enchantress, and would long since have 
obtained possession of her person, hut that Neptune, 
in pity, had enclosed her within the shelter of this 
lake. Merlin, however, among ins other prophe¬ 
cies, had declared that the lady could not he deli¬ 
vered from the violence of her foe except by the 
piosence of a be.tter virgin than herself; and under 
this doom she had pined in captivity for many an 
age. But now the glorious period had arrived—a 
beltrr virgin was here! Let but tlie Queen of 
England stand still for a short space, and her pre¬ 
sence would suffice to put Sir Bruce and Ins 
powers to flight. Triton then commanded the 
waters to he still, and the fishes to depart, while 
the Eady of the. Lake should obtain her release 1>\ 
the might of the sovereign maiden. The queen 
advanced a few steps upon the bridge, when the 
sedgy island once more made its appearance, 
floating on the water, and the lady herself, at tended 
by her nymphs, gave tlmnks to the queen for lin 
deliverance, declaring that the pitiless Sir Bruce 
“ and all his bragging hands” had now tied from 
lier irresistible presence. When this part of the 
exhibition had ended Proteus appealed upon a 
huge dolphin, that was conveyed through the wain 
upon a boat, the oars of the concealed roweis ol 
which were made to resemble the animal’s fins ; 
a hand of musicians being concealed within the 
dolphin, who burst forth into a glorious concert 
of melody, while the sea-deity sang the thanks ol 
the delivered enchantress, and of all the nymphs 
and gods of the sea, to the mighty, the chaste, and 
the beautiful Queen of England. 

In leaving these “ princely pleasures of Kenil¬ 
worth,” we may observe that, notwithstanding the 
abundance of mirth, pomp, and flattery with which 
every hour was crowned, the original programme 
was materially curtailed in consequence of the 
time proving insufficient for the.exhibition of all 
the intended devices. I twas designed, for instance, 
before the «leliveranqe of the Eady of the Lake, to 
have sk-own an onslaught of her enemies upon hei 
castle; and in this ease a stirring conflict was to 
have been exhibited in which the combatants would 
have appeared to walk on the water. Among such 
a complication, too, of actors and mechanism, it 
was to be expected that something or somebody 
would occasionally be at fiiult. This was the case 
in the pageant of the Lady of the Lake. When tlie 
spell by which she was enthralled was broken, 
llenry Goldingham, a mad wag of the court, and 
one of tiie chief contrivers of these spectacles, was 
to have figured as Arion riding upon a dolphin, in 
which character he was to regale her majesty with 
a song.'’ But, when he should have commenced, 
his voice had grown so hoarse and husky from 
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h’v cruise *in tlie lake, that he found himself 
unfitted for tjie. tusk; upon which he tone off his 
vizor, and swore that he was none of Anon—no, j 
not he—hut only honest Ilarry (joldnigham ; 

“ which blunt discovery pleased the queen heller 
than if it had gone through in the right wav.”* 
As some of tiie choicest wits of the age. had been 
employed in contriving the speeches, they exhi¬ 
bited abundance of learning, as well as touches of 
good poetry. The selection, also, of water for the 
greater part of the exhibitions was in excellent 
taste, as letleeting the maritime eharaeler of the 
country, and one of the chief glories of Elizabeth's 
government, the comparatively high eflieieney to 
which she had raised the national navy. Of this 
judicious choice the Earl of Hertford was so con¬ 
scious, that when the queen was about t f o honour 
him with a visit, having no natural lake like that 
of Kenilworth upon Ins demesnes, he. caused a 
large aitifieial one. to he excavated in his park, that 
he. might legale her with water-pageants. 

The Ludi, or court spectacles of former periods, 

• S u WdltiM Scott has mailt* good um* of tin*, incident in tin* tale of 
Krtnlwoith 


had now risen in dignity, and might he considered 
as possessing an intermediate character between 
the masque, and the pantomime. These sports 
were especially cultivated jind improved bv llcnrv 
VIII. and his favomite Wulsev, who tmind in 
* them abundant opportunity to display their nmg- 
nifieence and taste. Sometimes, 10 an exhilutuui 
of this kind, k moving rock, or a mountain deen- 
lated with trees, flowers, and herbage, slowly 
entered the hall, and, after remaining stationary 
for a few moments, opened, and poured from its 
recesses a gay throng of knights ,-md ladies, or 
allegorical pcisonage*, who danced and sang, or 
performed some intolude bef'ntc the noble guests. 
Alter the play was ended the.actois letumedto 
their place, ok concealment, the gap closed, and the 
towering pageant, moving upon its hidden wheels, 
departed as it had entered. Besides these exhibi¬ 
tions, regular masquerades so eailv as the time of 
Ileiiig,' VII. began to form a court amusement, and 
in tli<‘ reigns of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth weie 
carried to a high state of improvement.* 

The present period commences a very impoitaut 

Stow,—Hall,— Hoi its’.ml. 



Performance of a Dramatic Mystery at Cutaway. 
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era in the history of the English drama. To the. 
Miracle Plays and Mysteries succeeded a more sober 
species of dramatic representih'ion called Moralities; 
in which the dialogues were earned on chiefly l»y, 
idlegoneal personages ; while, to relieve the dryness 
of such discussions, the Vice (who was the butluon 
of the performance) lloujished his dagger of lath, 
belaboured the actors, and kept the audience in a 
mar of laughter by his boisterous merriment. The 
attempts that were made to turn these farcical ex¬ 
hibitions to account in forwarding, the cause of the 
Reformation have been already noticed in the 
Chapter on the History of Religion; and in the 
Chapter immediately preceding the present we 
have sketched tfee course by which thc£ were gra¬ 
dually 1 (dined and elevated into tfio reguIN- drama. 
It is sufficient, to observe here, that in the space 
between the. beginning of the. present period, when 
the Mvstery was still in the ascendant, and its 
close, when Shakspenre had written .many of his 
imperishable iiroduetions, the drama for a time* 
exhibited, as was natural, a blending of the'ojd and 
the new spirit,—an intermingling of the dim und 
tlep irtiug shadows of allegory with the men* and 
the manners of real life that had come, to chase 
them from the stage. Even the plays that both 
immediately preceded ancl accompanied those of 
Shakspearc still continued to blend the shadowy 
‘and supernatural with xhe real and familitir, so 
that they were frequently nothing but. Mysteries 
and Moralities of a higher class; and it,required 
nothing less than a mind of such gigantic power 
as his, as well afs such an intense h.ve of truth and 


nature, to exorcise these phantoms from the drama, 
find people, it with natural events and beings ot 
ilesh and blood. 

Rut even after Midi glorious productions as 
those of Shakspearc, Hen .lonson, and then ilhis 
trious contcmporaiie-, had awakened tic- public 
mind to the true leading of dramatic art, the neces¬ 
sary apparatus by which the play assumes the 
character ol a living reality was nnscrahlv inade¬ 
quate ; so that, unlike the ancient productions of 
Sophocles and Eimpides, which were cxluliitcd in 
magnificent temples, <md lavishly embellished in 
the representation at the public expense, the hap¬ 
piest dramatic creations of the age of Elizabeth 
could find no better, shelter than a shed. The im¬ 
provement of the drama that then took place was 
so rapid that it reached perfect ioiV long before the 
other arts that should have aided it. Parallel, also, 
with this improvement, a spirit had been growing 
among (l large portion of the people hostile to ail 
dramatic representation. The theatre, therefore, 
at first, was neither a national, nor yet an intellec¬ 
tual place of resort; it was neither patronised by 
the government, nor for some time by more than a 
very small Bection, and that the least wealthy and 
influential section, of the public. Nor were the 
circumstances of the players much improved wIr.u 
they were incorporated ..into companies, and taken 
under the protection of some powerful nobleman; 
for then they only received a livery, and a menial's 
wages. Thus, the first regular theatres in London 
were no,thing but large wooden booths ; the dresses 
of the actors were neither rich nor yet in keeping 
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with (lie characters they represented, being for 
the most part their every-day attire ; and as tor 
scenery, when such eould be had, il was of th^ 
most beggarly description, so tlint the shifts to 
which Bottom and his companions lmd recourse, 
in plating l’vramus and Tlushe, weie actually the 
melancholy expedients of many actors of this 
period. It, more, frequently happened that scenery 
there was none whatever; and, to direct the iningi- 
natiqjis of the audience, a label tvng suspended over 
the front of the stage to tell in what place or coun¬ 
try the action was going on. This defect is ridi¬ 
culed by Sir Philip Sydney, in his ‘ Defence of 
I’oesy.’ “Now,” he says, “you shall see three 
ladies walk to gather flowers, and then we must, 
believe the stage to be a garden. By and by we 
hear news of a shipwreck ift the same place; 
then we are to blame if we accept it not for a lock. 
Upon the hack of that comes out a hideous monster 
with Are and smoke ; then the miserably beholders 
are bound to take it for a tnive. Wlnl^ in the 
mean time two armies tly in, represented with four 
swords and two bucklers; and then what hard 
heart will not receive it for a pitched field?” 

When a regular theatre had thus been esta¬ 
blished, pluvs at first were acted only on Sundays; 
hut Gosson' in Ins ‘School of Abuse,’ compkins 
that the actors generally contrivedTo make at least 
toflr or five Sundays every week. A rule was sub¬ 
sequently made to close the theatres on the Wednes¬ 
days, that the sport of bull-baiting migjit not be 
interrupted. The hour at which the pbiy com¬ 
menced w r as one o’clock ; and, to mark the time, 
a flag was hoisted on the top of the budding, where 
it remained till the close of the entertainment. 


which coni imu’d abtnil two hours. The play of 
each dav was prc\ lously announced b\ a plac.iid 
sel up on posts in the public places. The price of 
admission on conimoi^ occasions was very ti filing; 
lint, it was raised w hen a new piece was perfumed. 
•Instead of doors on the stage, b\ which the actors 
might make their enframes and evils, there weie 
stripes of a curtain, over each of which was the < 
name of the character 'whose porch it, was meant, 
to represent ; and the actor during the play was to 
keep wholly to the use of his own stripe, unless the 
performance required him to enter the house of 
another. The s*age was strewn with rushes?; a 
cresset like that by which churches were lighted 
was suspended over it, and, if it happened to he 
cmiehed hv a piece of scenery, this remained sta¬ 
tionary (biting file wlio^e performance. At the 
hack of tne stage was a gallery eight, or ten feet, 
high, into which those performers retired who 
W'ere required by the stage directions to overlook 
the eharaeteis helmv. At this time dress-boxes or 
even galleries were out of the question : the inoie 
*fashionnJilr part of the audience sate upon the 
stage,"and paid sixpence, tor the stools with which 
they were accommodated, while their pages waited 
behind and supplied them with pipes and to! iceo; 
and the Common people were crowded m the 
“ great *vooden O, the pit,” where, before the play 
commenced, and during its intervals, they amused 
themselves with reading, criticism, playing at, 
cards,* drinking ale, and smoking.* 1 he •piece 
was usually prefaced by a prologue ; and the actor 
who spo>e it was habited m» a long black Velvet 

* Fruits arconlius fc>ll»< »»>«», «ml sis" •ifylul »ik. rv ««!*■ 
rally sola in the llnghsl^theatrei..—Ilentzncr. 
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cloth, and mtioduccd with a flourish of tnimpcts 
Tin perfumers plaved in masks and pel tikes, 
and the pints of women win given to Minin; 
men and boys As one plat only was exhibited 
(lining the (lav, while tin tihfes of all had to he 
equ illv gratified, the deepest trigedics re (pined to 
he mixed with nuithful niattn, and the clown was 
oltin as linpoitant a jiu-omi^c as tin huo* It 
appeals also that a new j ! .k | '> 111 those carl) dais, 
hid to pass tlnough the turv fumau of qmblic 
criticistn just as it dots in the pifsent, and in 
condemning an unfortnnate piece by catuwauling, 
am. other hieitous sounds, mil v ancestors of the 
Lli/ahethan age were as eleven, and perhaps as 
lapuiious, as then descenilants 

'J he nidus of weallli, and the progress of 
civilization, (fleeted ere it (luigih hiring this 
pcriud in the doniistie hfi of the English* In the 
leigns of limn VII and VIII , umvieldlv pomp 
and external glitter weic still pn/ed beyond do- 
im stic comfort, and though the latter monarch 
indulged m so prodigSl an cxpunhtuie on attire 
and ornaments, the inventory of his furniture! 
would siarccl) excite the env\ of a model ndiades- 
man Ills hedchamher contained nothing hut a 
coup.'iC of joint cupboards, a jomt-stool, two nand- 
irems, a fne folk, a pair of tongs, _ fne-jian, 
and a sled minor covered with yellow yelvct,+ 
and in tvvlthstandmg the mountains of clothed gold 

* AsUh* of tln» *\?d the l uff othmh « < f Hip'S ire It i l 

ltt n iMinp« iibiiblt jn tin nio«t t> cud] tils ol tlu Mystm n 1 Mo 
rilitv it smiilur Lruiili ut u was dun ended J % tl e j p I tr I ist« in 
tin most j tl lie tic jmi’s o! ti« r t «lv J luih the < h wns ol Mini K|i are 
vi ri d >t adopted bv l inu 1 ut loin el upon him, ud nil tint hi 
could do ( uid which he Ins ceilami) dun;'' vs *s to liiukt the roost 
of tin m * 

f Hurl M 55 quot#d 1 y Slrutt , 


and hroeule tint fi^uu in the (onflse ition of 
V olse v’s efli i ts, the luimluii oi Ins p daces also 
wjis lKithu jib 11 1 1 fell mu <ostl\—most id tin 
i iblcs hung m ule of vvuimiotoi ( u , ml 0 nlv one 
or two hung eif i vjiuss wood The duel donustn 
luxury of tlu 1 ndi-di it this time w is i good, soil 
hid—-noble men and othei jiusons id we illh now 
courting )( pose upmelivvn coveted with hliukets 
of woollen, anil'•lie (ts of fine Holland, and it is 
interesting to ni.uk how njudly this earliesl of 0111 
modern luxuries meriased in waunth, softness, 
ornament, and e\pi use, jnodainiing th it the age 
of stele lit try mm had now fairly commenced 
Some of thc*e thione like heels were distinguished 
by sounding titles, to mark then consecpienee, 
Wohiy lied one called the Infantclcgc, and anuthci 
calledtlu Sun Jnfi welling also, the wealthy win 
no longd eontuited with the floor 01 a hard bench, 
when they risted im their jourmv, but generall) 
carried pen table beds trussed into leather cases 
along with them on horsebatk * A good heel 
naturally suggested other eomfoits, and, accoid 
mgl), during the teigii of IlcniyVIII, vve find 
lurkc) ctrjiets comm., into use Before the end 
I of the period, although a lifter of rushes was still 
used at court, and m the theatres and other places 
of jmbhe tesoit, the dwellings of the wedthier 
classes aboundod niTurke) eaipets, and cloth of 
arias and silk, the apaitments were stored vwth 
lich and comfortable attic Its of furniture , and thev 
frequently exhibited plate, upon their snlehoaids to 
the value of five or six hundred pounds f 

'While such was the improvement m the do¬ 
mestic jeomforts of the higher oiders, the progress 

* 111U » Collcctun t Ilaiuson 
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w%s stilj greater am on 2; the commons. During 
the reign* of.Henfy VII., imfecd, we find no per¬ 
ceptible Change 111 their condition from that of 
earlier times; andevm for tome time alter mat¬ 
ters were not unproved ; for “ our fathers, saws 
Harrison, “ yea, and we ourselves have lain full 
oft upon stiaw pallets, on rough mats, covered 
only with a sheet, under coverlets made, of ikigs’- 
waytie or hop-harlot, and a good round log laid 
under their heads, instead of a holster or pillow. 
And if the good man of the house within seven 
years after his marriage purchased a mattress or a 
flock-bed, and thereto a sack of chaff to rest his 
head on, he thought himself as well lodged as the 
lord of the town.” But the change that had taken 
place by the time of Queen Elizabeth mav he 
gathered from the fact, which we hav; on the 
sumo mithoiity, that farmers and even me¬ 
chanics were then able “to garnish their cup¬ 
boards with plate, their beds with tapestry and 
silk hangings, mid their tables with fine napery.’’ 
Ill regard to personal coinfort, too, their ideas had 
become proportionally refined ; “ For," says Stubbs, 
indignantly, “ the meanest shirt that commonly is 
worn of any doth cost a crown or a noble at, the 
least, and yet this is scarcely thought line enough 
for the simplest person that is.” It may lie con¬ 
fidently allinned that the household furniture and 
domestic comforts of hingesses and substantial yeo¬ 
men were now greatlv supeiior in many 1t * 1 peels 
to what they had bet 11 among the nobility only** 
century previous. 

[11 the article of diet as important a change took 
place as m household accommodations; and we 
now hear little of those gross hecatombs in the shape 
of feasts which vveie fuiincily usual. Still, indeed, 
fantastic subtleties, and other quaint devices of 
cooktrv were exhibited at state banquets, hut they 
were now accompanied by an elegance that lnaikcd 
the advance of the ago. Wolsev, the gieat master 
of luxurious living in his djjy, gave public feasts 
that, in refinement as well 11s abundance, might 
have, graced the noblest tables of the nineteenth 
century. At one of these which he gave to the 
French ambassadors at Hampton Couit, the halls 
were lighted with torches of wax in massive silver 
sconces ; arras and cloths of state ornamented the 
different rooms, and cupboiyds appeifred evety- 
where loaded with plate that bla/.ed with precious 
stones, while the guests were ushered to table with 
a flourish of trumpets, and “ a pleasant noise of 
musical instruments” continued during the tunc of 
the repast. The feast itself must have been a 
truly magnificent regale, according to the account 
of the chronicler ; for, After labouring to describe 
tije successive courses of everything that was rich 
and rare, until his language t sinks under the weight 
of his subject, he thus concludes in absolute de¬ 
spair : “ To describe to you the order, tlfc dishc.-, 
the subtleties, and strange devices of the same, I 
lack both a head of fine wit, and also cunning in 
my bowels to declare these wonderful devices.”* 

• • Stow. 

• VOL, 11. 


The improvement, however, that had taken place , 
by this time in English eating, although great 
compared with the lonner giossncss, was still 
left far hehinll bv the refinements of Eunice and 
Italy. We find, there foie, fiom the account of 
the Venetian ambassador who visited England 
during the reign of Queen Man, tlml foreigneis 
were astonished at the immense quantity of pm- 
visions consumed bv the English court ; hut he 
adds, that it was only a fourth part of what nail 
been used during the preceding reigns. 

The hours for meals among the upper el.issis 
were still, 11s formerly, eight o’clock for hieakfas), 
twelve for dinner, and six for supper; but so late 
as the rcignsof Henry VIII. a slight meal, called 
an afternoon,•occurred between dinner and supper, 
and another, called an after-supper, before ictiiing 
to bed. All these meals, except the ehii f one at 
noon, exhibited little variety,* consisting griieially 
of cijiuts of beef or mutton either roasted or 
boiled, and bread, with copious draughts of ale, 
wine being used chiefly at the aflei-supper. 
Thus the delicate ladies of the court, as will as 
hungry eitizens and robust squires, e mum need 
and concluded the day with btuih'd steaks or 
mighty suiloms, and flagons of brown ale, even to 
the end of tins pAiod. Dining the leign of Eli¬ 
zabeth, however, moderation 111 the muiibei of 
meals had become piettv general ; the afternoon 
wholly disappeared ; and, as lor the after-supper, 
when indulged in at all, it was generally a very 
slight refection. Tl#is, even the gluttonous Eal- 
stall’ himself is furnished bv Shahspcurc witii 
nothing 11101 e substantial alter supper than sack 
and anchovies. 

A dinner now afforded a striking display both 
of the wealth and improved liiainuis of the 
period. The nobility had discarded cntucly tin jr 
huge joints of salted href, and platters ol wood 
and pewter, together with the sw iwms of jesters, 
tumblers, and hampers, that (inmeily had been in- 
dispensable to the hanquet-ioimi; a stately eeie- 
numial and snlcinn silence vveie considered to bctlic 
indication^of true politeness; imd the table was 
daily sellout w.th a Urge variety of dishes con¬ 
sisting of beef, mutton, veal, land), pork, kid, 
concv, capon, pig, or so many of tlic-c as the 
seasou atlorded, with store # of ted and tallow deei, 
and vaiietics of lis.li and fovvl.f All kinds of fruits, 
•pastries, am! eonfeetions followed, along with an 
equally»cxte*isive vaiiely of wines and Inpmirs. 
The guests washed before they (lined, rose-water 
and perfumery being abundantly niinistend on the 
occasion and tliey were uslieied in dignified 
order to,the table, according to their several ranks. 
It woufd appear that the hat was generally worn 
duiing the banquet; and this enabled the weaier 
more giact fully to pledge# health, or acknowledge* 


• Eton liaius ami rniuils had to In* miporto^ alno from the conti 

rn*nt #lt<* roigii'v ol Hour) \Ii utvlMlI, *“> v^.ie loo 

low in 1o moot tin* • Iem ukL- I amt Jnpns. 

f In tin- .11 ti< lo of lxmltij, wo . venofs r, mos. 

mil 8 to) Ks woio amofiK Hi- ohoioost damn,- Au.n the high )»)<•••• 
it wlii^i H.o\ .111 < liu^il iu thotlMWUiit hooh.s ol tuisjii r otl. 
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ii compliment, by doffing it. The wine, ami other 
liqueurs were not placed upon the table with the 
dishes, hut on a sideboard, and each person called 
as occasion required for a flagon of vhat wine lie 
prefeired ; by which, ns flarrison informs us,much 
idle tippling was avoided. When the company had ' 
finished eating, the remaining provisions'were sent 
In the waiters and servants; and when these had 
sufficiently dined, the fragments were distributed 
a mu ng the poor, who waited without the gate. 
Resides the table for the principal guests, in the 
banquet-halls of the nobility, there were other tables 
set lor the higher servants and officers of the 
household, and those guests whose rank did not 
entitle them to sit at the principal table. In this 
’ mannei forty or even sixty persons we/c sometimes 
regularly entertained in one hall. This was still 
very Car short of those armies of retainers who 
feasted m the castles of the barons in former 
t imes ; but more fastidious tastes, richer fare® and 
greater expenditure in dress, ornaments, and ttmii- 
ture, had made the ancient wasteful hospitality 
impossible to be retained.* 

The stately ceremony aftd imposing sijcnce by 
which the banquets of the nobles were distin¬ 
guished during the reign of Elizabeth was nothing 
compared with the altar-like sacTcdaess that fenced 
'the table of the queen, and the solemn genuflec¬ 
tions amidstwhicli.it was covered, a full account 
of which is gisen by Ilentzner, who was an 
ailmmng eye-witness of the whole, at the royal 
palace of Greenwich. “ A gentleman,” he savs, 

“ entered the room hearing a ioil. and along with 
him another who had a table-cloth, which, after ' 
they had both kneeled three times with the utmost 
veneration, lie spread upon the table, and after 
kneeling again, they b<»‘h retired. Then came 
two others, one with the rod again, the other with 
a salt-seller, a plate, and bread; when they had 
kneeled, as the others had done, and placed what 
was brought upon the table, they i‘oo retired wiLh 
the same ceremonies performed by the first. At 
last came an unmarried lady (we were told she was 
a countess), and along with her a mairied one, 
bearing a tasting-knife; ,the Conner dressed 
in white silk, who, when she had prostrated her¬ 
self three times in the most graceful manner, ap¬ 
proached the table, and rubbed the plates with 
bread and salt, w ith as much awe as if the queen 
had been present: w hen they had waited 1 there a little 
while, the yeomen of the guard entered, bare¬ 
headed, clothed in scarlet, with a golden roc:*upon 
their hacks, bringing in at each turn a course of 
twenty‘-four dishes, served in plate most of it gilt; 
these dishes were received by a gentlemhn in the 
same order they were brought, and placed Upon the 
table, while the. lady-taster gave to each of the 
guards a mouthful to eut, f of the particular dijgh lie 
had bftught, for fear of any poison. During the 
time that this gu^rd, which consists of the tallest 

• ltdwaril, the tlarii lial'l of Derby of the family of Aauley, who 
died m was tint hw. of the English noblemen who maintained 
the old style of open«itid unbounded house keifpiug; " with whom,” 
says Camden, “ the glory of hospitably wuj» nr,* niunnor hud rudeep.” 
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and stoutest men that can he found ir all Eng¬ 
land, being carefully ‘selected for, this service, we're 
bringing dinner, twelve trumpets anti tvo kettle¬ 
drums made the hall ring for half an hour toge¬ 
ther. At the end of this ceremonial, a number of 
unmarried ladies appeared, who, with particular 
solemnity, lifted the meat oft’ the table, and con¬ 
veyed it into the queen’s inner and more private 
chamber, where, after she had chosen for herself, 
the rest goes to the ladies of the court.” But 
while the royal banquet was thus spread in public, 
the repast of Elizabeth v/as conducted within hei 
own apartment, with the utmost simplicity and 
privacy. “The queen,” observes Ilentzner, in 
continuation, “ dines and sups alone, with veiy 
few attendants; and it is very seldom that any 
body, foreigner or native, is admitted at that time, 
anil then "only at the intercession of somebody m 
power.” 

Even the tables of private gentlemen and mei- 
eliants were now supplied not only plentifully hut 
delicately. I f the table, according to the puritanical 
Stubbs, was not crowded with dishes, it was not 
thought worthy of the name of a dinner. Even 
dish, too, had its appropriate sauce, and, at the 
third course, juncutcs and rich confections ol spices 
were served up, consisting of quinces, pomegra¬ 
nates, oranges sliced and eaten with sugar, apples 
and pears, marmalade, prunes, raisins, dates, nuts, 
hard cheese, comilts, jellies of all colours, sugar- 
lpvad, gingerbread, and floientnics. Cakes and 
puddings were m such abundance, that the Checks 
were astonished at the vast quantities of eui rants 
exported from tlieii country to England; and they 
supposed that the English used tins delicate trait 
either for the processes of dyeing, or for kittening 
hogs.* And while high and abundant living thus 
distinguished the, men of worship and snbstaiyee, a 
shaie of the general plenty had descended to the 
inferior classes, and even the humble artificer 
could now obtain all the different kinds of butcher 

meat.f 

Of the different sorts of animal food, that which 
was in greatest request among the English was 
lamb. The. boat's* head was still reckoned the 
choicest of luxuries, hut was no longer confined to 
kings and nobles. Rosemary was plentifully used 
in ormuiiivituig favouxite dishes. Amidst the 
wealth pud love of Fieh fare by which the latest 
portion of this period was distinguished, the science 
.of cookery was racked to produce strange inven¬ 
tions; among other things we read of three suck¬ 
ing pigs taken trom the sow as soon as she had 
furrowed, and fed a fortnight with dates and mus- 
cudilie, after which they wtre dressed and brought 
to table with puddings in their bellies.[ 

Such dinners as were now in fashion requirffl 
something more elegant 1 than the naked plank of^ 
a table ivi which to he arranged, and therefore 

• Kyites M oryson. 
t llolrnshed. 

X M assurer's City Madam. We learn flora Fyncs Morvson that 
the English cuokn were reckoned superior to all others iu the depart¬ 
ment ol roustrng. 
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table-cloths came into general use, some of them 
being so tine sis to cost twenty pounds. This article 
of elegance at last became common among trades¬ 
men, and even mechanics; and during the lime of 
Elizabeth the place of the master at table was fur- 
nislwd with the addition of a napkin. After the 
meal a flat wooden knife was used to take up the 
crumbs.* A French writer informs ns that, at 
dinner, the English ate soft saffron cakes stuck 
with raisins with their beer, and that they used 
less bread and more meat than his countrymen. 
Among different kinds of bread in use at. this time, 
the manchet, was made of tlm Vinesl wheat; the 
ehete-bread was a greyish-coloured loaf, made of 
wheat, from which the coarsest of the bran had 
been sifted ; the ravellcd-bre^d was a toarser sort 
of ehete-bread, containing a larger portion of’tlie 
grosser parts of the grain, and more slightly baked, 
used in the households of the nobility and gentry ’ r 
and the brown bread was of two kinds ; the one 
baked of husk and flour together as they came, 
from the mill, the other of bran, with a little wheat 
or rye added, whence ft was called misselen,*that 
isj bread of mixed corn.f We arc told that, 
as yet, the English peasantry preferred brown 
bread made of rye or barley to white, “ as abiding 
longer in the stomach,”—an economical principle 
that still savoured of the former poverty.] Amidst 
all the innovations in luxurious living that had 

Strait. t Holinslieil. t Mon non. 


now taken place, a folk at table, as we have, already 
mentioned, was still unknown; bread and meat were 
presented upon the sharp point of the knife ; nnd — 
the lingers of the left hand made regular visits to 
the platter, and conveyed to the mouth what the 
carving of the right hand had prepared. 

In consequence of all this abundance the modern 
characteristic English custom of nwcmhling t*> eat 
in love and goofl fellowship had now fairly eorn- 
mcticcd ; the lord mayor of London became, e.r 
nfjiiin, the grand impersonation of the national 
hospitality being required, during his year of 
office, tijfuceop i^ien table, where every native or 
stranger was welcome who could find an»emptv 
chair ;* and the comfortable exclamation, “ I 
have dined ns well as my lord mayor!” became the 
crowning eulogium of a good meal among all 
classes of the people.t Civic leasts, too, on public 
occasions, frequently figure among the events in 
the reiffii of Elizabeth. 

Fjftv-six different kinds of French wine, and 
thirtv-six^other kinds, of which the strongest were 
most ii^ request, are stated to have been now ini- 
ported'into England to t 4 ie amount of thirty thou¬ 
sand tuns annually ; and, besides this, the nobility 
were pillowed to import 14 certain quantity ^rer 01* 
duty. Tiiese wines were seldom drank in their 
natural slate, hut sweetened with sugar., This 
simple Addition, however, Vas not enough, and 


* Hfdtzr^i* 
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„ sometimes the draught had “ sugar, lemon, and 
spires drowned therein while a posset was 
often concocted of still more, complex liuiUiiuls. 
Muscadine and sack, which were 3 wo favourite 
wines, were frequently brewed with eggs. Artifi¬ 
cial and compound wines were also m extensive 
demand, and among these we often read of bastard ; 
a wine made, of raisins, of which there were two 
kinds, white and brown bustard. In addition to 
tlieae, distilled liquors were frequently made in 
England, the chief of which were rosa-solis and 
aqua-vit;e. This last spirit became very plentiful, 
in consequence of great numbers of Irish who 
settled m Pembrokeshire in the reign of Henry 
VIII., and devoted themselves to the. distillation 
of their national beverage, winch, ac. it was both 
good and cheap, had an extensive sale over the 
kingdom.t 

Excess in the use of wine and intoxicating 
liquors was now the common charge again* ' the 
English ; and it seems to be borne out, not only by 
the quantity eonsumed, but by the extent to which 
taverns had multiplied by the end of Elizabeth’s 
reign. Of ale mid beer, iis well as of wine, we 
find various kinds mentioned. There were single 
beer, or small ale, which could do little more than 
quench thirst,—and double be'lr, w hieli was re¬ 
commended us containing a double quantity of 
mult and hops,—and double-double beer, which 
was twice as strong as that.,-—and dagger-ale, 
which, as the name implies, was reckoned jiarti- 
culailv sharp and dangerous,-..-and bracket, a kind 
of ale which we are unable distinctly to describe. J 
Hut the favourite drink, as well as the chief article 
of vulgar debauch, was a kind of ale commonly 
called hull'cap, hut which was also termed “mad 
dog,” “angel’s food,” “ dVagon's milk,” and other 
such ridiculous names, by the frequenters of ale¬ 
houses :§ “and never,” says Harrison, “did 
Ronmlus and Remus suck their she-wolf with such 
eager and sharp devotion as these men hale at 
huffcap, till they he as red as cocks, and little 
wiser than their combs.” The higher classes, who 
were able to afford such a luxury, brewed a gene¬ 
rous liquor for tlfeir own c,»nsuni]Hion, wVeh they 
did link bring to the table till it was two years old. 
This was called March ale, from the mouth in 
which it was brewed. But the servants had to 
content themselves with a more simple beverage 
that was seldom more than a month oi(l.|| A cup 
of choice ale was often as richly compounded with 
dainties as the finest wines. Sometimes Tf was 
warmed, and qualified with sugar and spices; 
sometimes with a toast.; often with a roasted crab 
or apple, making the beverage still kuowp under 
the name of Lambs’-wool; while to stir the“wholc 
composition with a sprig of rosemary, was sup¬ 
posed to give it an additional flavour. The d-inks 
made ‘from fruit, were chiefly cider, perry, and 
mum. Those that had formerly bfcen made from 

* (} ncoiyne's * Delicate Diet for Dainty-mouthed Drunkards.’ 

■f KUia’k Du) left ion. »* JSUrriiion. 

§ Idem.—Stubbs. . ** HI Harrison. 
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honey seem to have fallen into disuse ip conse¬ 
quence of the general taste for Rronger potations; 
metheglin being now chiefly confined to tne Welch. 
A simple liquor, however, was slill used in Essex, 
called by Harrison, somewhat contemptuouslv, “ a 
swish-swash,” made of waiter with a little honey 
and spice, but “as differing,” he snvs, “from true 
metheglin as chalk doth from cheese.” lie informs 
us, moreover, that already the tapsters of England 
had learned to adulterate their aie and beer with 
pernicious compounds.* 

We have noticed in the preceding Chapter the ex¬ 
tent to winch intellectual acquirements now began 
to be fashionable, in the higher ranks among both 
sexes. It may be added that, along with Glteek, 
Latin, French, Italian, and Spanish, females of 
rank iuid ( wealth were instructed in many graceful 
accomplishments and useful domestic arts, such 
as music and dancing, needlewoik and em¬ 
broidery. While Henry VIII. was warring 
in France, the needle of Catherine was employed 
at home, in the s.mie cause : in writing to Wolscv, 
she says, “ l am horridly busy with making 
standards, banners, and badges;” and when siie 
was visited by the two cardinals, to obtain her 
consent to the divorce, she met them in housewife 
fashion, with a skein of white thread hanging about 
her neck, and excused herself from answering 
suddenly, as she had been at work among her 
maids.f Mary and Elizabeth, while princesses 
of least, were also industrious needlewomen : the 
latter presented to Edward VE, as a new-year’s 
gift, a cambric shirt of her own making; and 
Anne Bolcyn embroidered the tester of a bed for 
iier husband.j Examples like these were suffi¬ 
cient to maintain the good cause of housewifery 
against the utmost force of Latin and Greek. The 
daughters of the* nobility and gentry, especially 
when residing in the country, also took a share in 
the management of the household, and the superin¬ 
tendence of the dairy and poultry,—duties not then 
considered as derogatory to the highest rank and 
refinement. As making dresses was a part of 
female education, the art of setting them off to 
advantage was also studied; and when Mrs. Ding- 
hum imported the mystery of milking starch into 
England from Holland, about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, the,, court ladies flocked to her 
for lessons in the preparation and use of this need¬ 
ful commodity to stiffen their enormous rufl’s.§ 
The usual routine of a young gentlewoman’s edu¬ 
cation at the cud of Elizabeth’s leign was, “ to 
read and write; to play upon the virginal, lute, and 
cittern ; and to read prick-song at first sight.”|| 

But amidst all this intellectual stir and promise 
of refinement, we still perceive a large portion of t(jg 
old barbarous leaven in the domestic manners of 
the age. Parental authority was chiefly upheld 
by motives of fear; children stood or knelt in 

* The renders of Shnkspearc will remember the lime in Palatal!” s 
Back. “ Let me see thee froth and lime,” is the charge given to 
Uuidolph \V9um mine host of the Gaiter admits him into his service, 
t Stow. t Hllis's Collection. 

§ Stow. jj Decker’s Gull's Ilorn-IJook. 
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tjcmbljng VJence in the presence of their fathers 
mid mother*, an^ might not sit without permis¬ 
sion ; aiftl correction by blowj was liberally lulini- 
nistcred, without distinction of sex, as long as the 
young people remained under the paternal roof. 
The same rigid authority was also exerted in 
uniting'fnmily interests and estates by matrimonial 
alliances, and baby contracts were, ‘followed by 
juvenile marriages, in wl#ch the united pair were 
allowed to have no voice tout that of simple acqui¬ 
escence. 

All the scholarship of the time was also inef¬ 
fectual to exorcise those superstitions that still 
prevailed among all classes, and ghosts and lubber- 
fia^Ps retained undisturbed possession of castle 
and cottage, to the no small annoyance of the 
inmates. The most learned persons yf tb/r day 
put their faith m the impossibilities of alehyiny 
and astrology, and valued the sciences chiefly 
as the. means of discovering the philosopher's 
stone, or the elixir of immortality. In fact, the 
learning of the present period, instead of less¬ 
ening, in most, instances seems to have only 
aggravated the old superstitions, while it suggested 
new topics for the credulous. Religious prejudice 
also helped to augment, the evil, by representing 
papists not only as subtle poisoners, but as dealers 
in the arts of supernatural mischief. From the 
numerous instances that might he quoted of this 
prostration of learning and intellect, we shall only 
give that of Bishop Jewel, who could gravely 
address Queen Elizabeth, in a sermon, in the. fol¬ 
lowing words:—“Witches and sorcerers, within 
those last few years, are marvellously increased 
within your grace’s realm. These eves have seen 
most evident and manifest marks of their wicked¬ 
ness. Your grace’s subjects pine away even unto 
the death: their colour fcdeth, their flesh rotteth, 
their speech is benumbed, their senses are bereft. 
Wherefore your poor subjects’ most humble peti¬ 
tion to your highness is, tjiat the laws touching 
such malefactors may he put in due execution. 
For the shoal of them is great, their doing horrible, 
their malice intolerable, their examples most 
miserable: and I pray God they never practise 
further than upon the subject .” 

The temptations of rich apparel now so plenti¬ 
ful and the nature of a tensile rule' jfroduceil, ns 
might have been expected, an alnindunt.«incrSase 
of coxcombry ; and as it stands out in bold relief 
among the lights and shades of the latter part of the 
present period, we shall concentrate, a few particu¬ 
lars of this phasis of fashionable folly in the picture 
of a fop of the end of the sixteenth century. Take 
his career for a single day as a sample of 

S s whole life. He rose at an hour later, indeed, 
an the industrious, but .still wonderfully early 
according to modern reckoning; and after break¬ 
fasting and arranging his dress, ornantents, and 
weapons, curling the points of his beard and 
mustachios, and sweetening himself with yerfurne, 
he sallied forth to the great mart of loungers, the 
Churchyard of St. Paul’s. As the crowd of fashion¬ 


ables deepened, he was anxious to display to tin# 
best advantage the Exquisite cut of his doublet and 
slops, the line, block of his heaver, the rich fanevof 
his chains iflul scarfs, anil the choice hatchings of 
his silvcr-hiltcd rapier and dagger.. When he 
was tire;} of promenading to and fro, there was a » 
resource for fashionable rinivi at hand in the 
numerous book-shops round the churchyard, in 
repairing to which he could generally liud a knot 
of his companions standing, or lolling at their ease, 
examining and dismissing the last publication, aifd 
turning over the newest prints. ..If the black- 
letter tomes, and grin., hard wood-cuts, now so dear 
to antiquarians, were too literary for his tastes, * 
the daneing.and fencing-schools were open to him, 
whore he might, breathe himself with a rormitn, or 
a newly-imported hit of the foil from the schools of 
France or Italy. Thus time wore on apace, until 
a certain craving, like that of hunger, reminded 
hini|that he might now indulge in the luxury of a 
pipe,—for almost every man was now a smoker,— 
and, without going far, he was sure to find a 
tobacco-ordinarv, the original of our modern cigar- 
cltvans. • Smoking in those days was not the short, 
sharp, hurried whiffing now practised by our 
modern economists of tunc, hut u slow and solemn 
process, in which*the luxury was drawn out to tin* 
uttermost. The smoker produced his apparatus, " 5 " 
which he always carried about with him, consisting 
of a tobacco-box, furnished with ladle, tongs, and 
priming-iron, all made either of silver or gold ; 
and after filling lias pipe with tobacco, which 
required at that time, to he as dry ns tinder to suit 
the fancy of Nicotian epicures, he commenced 
operations, and slowly puffed the smoke hotl^^ 
through mouth and nostrils, thus gratifying two 
organs of sense, at once.* After he had refreshed 
himself with this exercise, the dinner hour of 
eleven drew on ; he now repaired to some fashion¬ 
able ordinary, where dinners were* prepared *nl a 
shilling a-licad J and when he. entered among the 
assembled company, his first aim was to assert his 
gentility, by elbowing his .vayto a seat above “the 
equinoctial of the salt-cellar.” t If he was suf- 
fieicnlly^nronzeif for the*purpose, he displayed his 
consequence liy engrossing a double share* of the 
viands and conversation, and exhibiting such rude¬ 
nesses as would not now he tolerated in a company 
of carmen ; .and if lie eschewed the idea of digest¬ 
ing cold steel after dinner in consequence of these 
eccentricities, he knew the precise line short of a 
eartefat which he might stop, since all the grounds 
of a»ducl had been systematically announced in the 
te\t-bool\of Vincent Saviolo.f After dinner, cards 
were introduced, at which deep stakes were lie. 
quently put down; and pipes, without which a 

• IMUzm-r - In an ns« when tuilcm unoki-il on tlx- am? 

criminal, on the Msflohl, no Hurl at loaM run- oiinoiin ni.um ooC 
martvrdom it* tint* etgiductitc habit. Itjclwnd Hetthei, bishop <>t 
London, died front the immodemt«‘ tw of tobacco, w Inclinin' took 
“ to sinothof his inntiimoiii.il cates "-—Patndtn 

t “Of Honour and Honourable Quarrels,’*4tm 159.>. J hit is sup¬ 
posed to be the wojk ridiculed bv Shakspcjtre in the speech of 
Touchstone, in 4 As You Like IL' where he tells Jaques how, at 
ci#irt,^hey quarrelled m print by tile boijjt. • 
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'good dinner was incomplete. When the hour of 
opening the theatre arrived, the horses of play¬ 
goers were, brought to the door of the ordinary 
by their grooms; and when our voulh°had entered 
the Globe, lie ascended the stage, hired a stool, and 
lighted a fiesh pipe, disposing himself the while 
to display his figure and finery to the best ad¬ 
vantage. If this was not enough to attract no¬ 
toriety, he talked aloud, and railed at the plav, the 
actors, and the author, perhaps in the midst of one 
i'l Shakspeare’s most pathetic scenes; and if the 
audience, disturbed hv his din, evinced their dis¬ 
like, he. withdrew with a flourish of magnificent, 
contempt at the plebeians of the pit, and went in 
,(|iicst of other adventures. After a day spent in 
these, or more questionable frivolities, he returned 
homeward at a comparatively early hour, for to 
hear the chimes at midnight was, as vet, neither 
safe, nor common ; and while he picked his speps 
along the dark and deserted streets, he was olr'ged 
to look sharply about him, as the “ minions of 
the moon ” were now abroad and Imsv. Fre¬ 
quently his solitary career was interrupted hv a 
posse, of the city watch, with their partisans on 
their shoulders, their steps directed hv a single 
lantern, and, at their head, the constable armed 
,\vith his long staff of office ; null as the, charge to 
“ comprehend all vagrom men ” seemed to hear 
hard upon the case in hand, our night-wanderer 
was apt to he, disagreeably catechised, maugre his 
fashion and finery ; for there were thieves abroad 
as fine as himself, who rohheikin silk and velvet.* 
Debt, was soon the consequence of such dissipa¬ 
tions, and duns were, clamorous for payment; but 
such were still the feelings entailed bv the feudal 
system, that young prodigals of rank were asto¬ 
nished at the. presumption of a tradesman’s bill; 
and as for sheriff’s officers and arrests, they could 
not imagine why such vulgar tilings should come 
lietwi -en the wend and their nobility. Nav, even 
before the magistrate, they boldly claimed exemp¬ 
tion from all such unpleasant intrusions. “ Ilcrc,” 
says Recorder Fleetwood, “ are sundry young 
gentlemen that the court, that most commonly 
term themselves r/rnllrmi’/i. AVh'en anv \Sf them 
have done anything amiss, and arc complained of, 
or arrested for debt, they run unto me, and no 
other excuse or answer can thev make, hut say, ‘ 1 
am a gentleman, and, being a gontlc.m3.11,1 am not 
thus to he used as a slave at a eullion’s hands.’ ”f > 
A few sharp lessons, however, had some (Wed in 
teaching these lordly spendthrifts that the age of 
mercantile good faith and security had crim- 
menced, and that they mast he contented/to elude, 
since they could no longer hope to brovv-h< at their 
creditors. Some, therefore, took lodgings by the. 
river-side, so that they could escape from a bailiff 
liy luyd or water, accorling to the emergency. 
Others derived great benefit from the lately-intro¬ 
duced,.luxury of‘a coach, within the cloje-drawn 

* DcrUei’s r.nll’q Uorribuok. London, 1600. This amusing woik, 
written in the stylo itl Swift's AdviceB to Servants,convey# a lull idea 
of the nicumois of young |(entlemenat this period, 

t hllis’s Collection. • t «. 
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curtains of which tl,ey could travel- about in mx 
most comfortable incognito.* b - ’ 

Such w r ere the fight and frothy bubbles that 
floated upon the surface of the court. We shall 
now turn to another class, and exhibit a small 
courtier in office. The amusing picture is pour- 
tray ed in the. narrative of our lively, gossiping 
friend, Master 1 .unchain, to whose garrulity we have 
already been so largely beholden for the description 
of the pageants of Kenilworth ; and we quote him 
in the present instance the more readily, as ho fur¬ 
nishes incidental glimpses of the state of the court, 
in general, while giving an account of his own oc¬ 
cupations. This important clerk of the council- 
chamber thus prepares himself for the onoRus 
duties of the day:—“ A mornings I rise ordinarily 
at scrum o'clock ; then, ready, T get me commonly 
into my lord’s chamber, or into my lord pre¬ 
sident's. There, at the eupboaid, after 1 have 
eaten the mauchet served over night, for liverv, I 
drink me a good howl of ale: when in a sweet pot 
it, is defecated by all night’s standing, the drink is 
the better; take that of me: and a morsel m a 
morning, with a sound draught, is very whole¬ 
some and good for the eyesight; then 1 am as. 
fiesh all the forenoon after as laid I eaten a whole 
piece of bci f.” And now for his office after tins 
note of preparation :—“ Now, sir, if the council 
sit, 1 am at. hand; wait at an inch, I warrant you: 
if any make babbling, ‘Peace,’ say I, ‘wot ye. 
vtliere ye are?’ If 1 take a listener, or a pryer-in 
at the chinks or at, the lock-hole, f am hv and by 
in the hones of him ; hut now they know me well 
enough.” It gives us rather a singular idea of the 
court manners of this petiod, that Ram-ham's 
official rod was no mere symbolical figuie in the 
thronged ante-chamber, while the ntfaiis of state 
were deliberating within. But this was an adfe of 
danger, distrust, and secret, espial, as well as of 
comparative simplicity ; and precautions had to he 
adopted against treacherous intrusion that were 
suited to the rudeness of such a time. Accord¬ 
ing to the etiquette of the court, approaching the 
door without warning, knocking at it, or lingering 
near it, were all not only impolite but suspicious 
symptoms; and a gentle motion of the, hand upon 
the. lock, or slight scratching on the. panel, was 
the signal dV a courtier that sought admission. If 
the duo?’ was not immediately opened, he then 
retired to a sufficient distance, that he might not 
appear to he cvcs-dropping.f While Lanelmm 
thus preserved a due decorum, and admonished 
the bones of the, refractory, he could graciously 
relax in favour of those who waited with becoming 
submission. “ If a he a friend, or such a one as 
I like, I make him sit down by me on a form or«fy 
chest; let the rest walk, a God’s name 1 ” 

After he has discharged these duties to his 
heart’s cofitentmcnt, we are presented with a short 
sketch of two court-officers seated at their principal 
meal. “ Dinner and supper I have twenty places 
to go to, and heartily prayed to: sometimes get I 

*, Decker. ■ \ Nicholas Progresses of Queen Elizabeth. 
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to Master*M’imitj; by my-faith, a worshipful 
gfntleiSjn, and iVcareiul for/his charge as any her 
highness* hath ; fliere find 1 always good store of 
very good viands; we cat rflid he merry, thank 
God and the tpicai! Himself in feeding very 
temperate, and moderate as ye shall see any: and 
yet, by .your leave, if a dish or a cold pigeon or so, 
tiiat hath come to him at meat more than he looked 
for, 1 have seen him e'en so by and by surfeit, as 
he hath plucked oil’ his jiapkin, wiped his knife, 
and eat not a morsel more.” 

it is in the evening, however, when the more 
irksome business of his attendance is over, that 
Master Laneham is in all his glory, mixing with 
faiuunl worshipful society, and figuring as master 
of trie revels, in the following sketch we have a 
snug, sociable, evening party of Queen Elizabeth’s 
period, and a light-hearted coxcomb to ’hiilivfn’iC 
“ In aftei noons, and a nights, sometimes am I with 
the right worshipful Sir George Howard, as good a 
gentleman as any lives; and sometimes at my good 
Lady Sydney’s cliamhei, a noblewoman that 1 am 
as much hound unto as any poor man may be unto 
so gracious a lady ; and sometimes ill some olliei 
place, lint always among the gentlewomen with 
my good-will: and when I see company according, 
then can 1 he as lively too. Sometimes I foot it 
with dancing' now with my gittern, and else with 
my citten), then at the virginals: ye know nothing 
conies amiss to me: then carol I up a song witlm]; 
that by and by they come flocking about me, lic¬ 
hees to honey : and ever they cry, ‘Another, good 
Laneham ; another !’ ” He supposes some favourite 
lailv to enter, and then the concentrated coxcombry 
of the little man hursts forth. “She gives once,” 
lie says, “ hut, an eye, or an (Ai ; why then, man, 
am 1 blest; my grace, my courage, my cunning is 
doubled; she says sometimes ‘ Qu: likes it;’ and 
then 1 like it much the better ; it doth me good to 
hear how well I can do. And to say truth, what 
with mine eyes as I can amorously gloat it; what 
with my Spanish sospili-s* my French heiphrs, 
mine Italian ( lulcrls, my Dutch horvs, my double 
reels, my high reaches, my fine, feigning, my deep 
diapason, my wanton warbles, "’my naming, my 
timing, my tuning, and my twinkling, 1 can 
gracify the matter as well as the proudest of them, 
and was yet never stained, 1 thank GiyJ. Bv my 
troth, countryman, it is somefinies by midiyght <rre 
l can get from them. And thus have I told ye 
most of my trade all the live-long day: "hat will 
ye more? God save the queen and my lord !” 

Mention has already been made of a coach ; and 
it may now be proper to give some, account of the 
introduction of so important an article of modern 
comfort. Travelling had geneially been per- 
tWtned on horseback ; and for purposes of state, or 
the accommodation of the ’sick and aged, nothing 
better than the clumsy conveyance of a horse-litter 
could be found at the commencement of vJliis 
period. It was a kind of coach slung between kvo 
horses ; and it was a convenience only appropriated 
tq ladies. During the reign of t^ucen Mary the 


ease seems to have been a little improved ; for we # 
find that a wagon,was sometimes used by the. 
hulies of the court; hut at the best, it was an 
uucomfoitallie vehicle, byng a huge timber ark, 
covered within and without with red cloth, the 
lining fringed with red silk, and the lifliness made 
of red lAiher, with the royal nuns painted upon 
it.* No springs, of course, were to he expected in 
this strange-lookirig dray, and ladies continued to 
prefer the more gentle jolting of the saddle, so«tliat 
Queen Elizabeth frequently rode on state occasion* 
seated upon a pillion, behind the chancellor. The 
coach was introduced into England, we are told, 
by William Boonen, a Dutchman, Queen Eliza¬ 
beth's coachman, in the year 1564, and the asto¬ 
nishment wliich its first appearance excited among* 
the people is thus humorously described by Taylor, 
the water-poet. “ A coach was a strange minister 
in those days, and the sigliL of it put both horse 
and Uian into amazement. Some said it was a great 
eruh-sliell brought out of China; and some ima¬ 
gined it to be. one of the Pagan temples in which 
the cannibals adored the devil.” But in spite of all 
this wonderment, the Advantages of such a con¬ 
veyance were soon perceived; and in a very short 
time the coach became so general that an outcry 
was raised qbouljtlie scarcity of leather, iruni the 
quantities used in coach-building. * 

In the other particulars of domestic life, the 
latter part of tins period exhibited an amusing 
compound of refinement and rudeness. The ladies 
of those days were not. likely to want adinneis, 
if, as we are told, they were wont to sit at their 
doors to exhibit their fine clothes, and see the 
people passing hv;f and they seldom went abroad 
without a small miiror, by which they rectified*' 
any chance disorder of d^es.s or appearance. Their 
faces were duly renovated and improved by curious 
eosnuLies; and, to guard their complexion from 
sun and wind m travelling, they frequently wme 
a mask of black velvet, furnished with a couple of 
glasses for sight, uneourteously compared by the. 
puritanic satirist to the saucer-eyes of a devil 
glaring upon the startled beholder. 

During* the , reign pif EliziJhelh, fair hair 
became fashionable ; and the ladies, theicfbre, 
used various compositions for dyeing their locks 
this attractive colour; and even fair-haired chil¬ 
dren were enticed into eorneis, and feloniously 
polled, that dourt head-dresses might lie made limn 
the spoil.| J Wc are sorry to have to state that one 
essential of perfect beauty was sorely wanting 
among these zealous cultivators of their charm-,-— 
their teiVli, instead of being pearly white, v.Are in 
general black and rotten,—and this grievous defect 
was supposed by foreigners to be occasioned by tile 
inordinate love of the English ladies for sugar.§ 
Perhaps to this their lov^i of tobacco might liave 5 
been added, for many of them were greatly ad¬ 
dicted to smokiflg.il , , 

An Eflglish wedding at shis time was a joyous 

• lillin's CulloKion.; t Stubbs., t >' 1 - 
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( r>ublic festival: all the friends and kindred 
assembled to make merry; and among the higher 
ranks the bridegroom presented the company with 
scarfs, gloves, and garter*, of the favourite colours 
of the wedded pair, and received in return gifts of 
plate and other articles, while the whole ceremony 
was wound up with banqueting!*, masqWs, pa¬ 
geants, and e.pilhnlamituns. The weddings of the 
middling and lower classes were not less joyous; 
and turning other festivities a gay procession was 
generally held, in which the bride, in her best 
dress and ornayients, was led to church between 
two boys, wearing bride-laces and rosemary tied 
about their silken sleeves ; and before her was car¬ 
ried a fair bride cup of silver, filled w,jth wine, in 
which was a large branch of rosemary gilded, and 
hung about with silken ribbons of all colours. 
Musicians came next, and then a troop of maidens, 
some hearing great bride-cakes, and others gar¬ 
lands of wheat finely gilded; and thus ( iliev 
marched onward to church amidst the shouts and 
benedictions of the spectators. When a \ear 
and a day had passed over, the happy couple, 
if they could swear that tliey lmd never repented 
their union all that time, sleeping or waking, 
might then demand the flitch of bacon from Dun- 
mow Priory, in Essex, or Whicheiiuvrc, in Staffoid- 
sliire—for at both of these places the curious law 
was established ; mid when the exemplary pan- 
had presented their claim, and taken the oath with 
due solemnity, they received the rewnrd, amidst 
the songs and acclamations of jjic crowd, and were 
dismissed with a popular ovation. We are sorry, 
however, to be obliged to add that, notwithstand¬ 
ing the antiquity of the bequest and the notorious 
hove of the English for good bacon, the flitch was 
very seldom claimed.* We cannot better conclude 
this account of the domestic usages of the English 
than by the well-known proverb, which originated 
nmorpg foreigners so early as the. leign of Eliza¬ 
beth :—“ England is the hell oflut.ses, the purga¬ 
tory of servants, and the. paradise of .women 
“because,” says Moryson, in explanation, “the 
English ride their horses without measure, and use 
their servants imperiously,,;md their wo01,71 obse¬ 
quiously.’’ 

Hitherto it had been the practice of English 
sovereigns to make occasional journeys to different 
parts of the kingdom, under the name of Progresses, 
either from political or social motives ; 'but no reign 
had ever been so greatly distinguished by> these 
journeys as the reign of Elizabeth. PagetfiTis and 
amusements of every kind had to he prepared, for 
her gratification ; and the wits and purse,, of the 
lieges were equally racked to produce neces¬ 
sary quantity of show and .flattery. She assigned 
the benefit of change of air ns the motive for this 
.restlessness; but it has Ijpeu hinted that the jnore 
political purpose of exhausting the resources of the 
too powerful nojiility was the reivl cause; and 
certainly no more effectual plan could have been 
devised for such 1 an object, as possessors of the 
. • *tv- a. 
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largest revenues wereusometimes,,impoverished f^r 
years by the cost of a single vis'tt.* /Die nobles, 
as might, be expected^ eschewed such a mischievous 
distinction and trembled when the royal route 
pointed in the direction of their country-seats. 
On one of these occasions Lord Buckhurst was 
actually obliged to send for supplies of provisions 
from Flanders, as all the food, not only of his own 
but the neighbouring counties bad been forestalled, 
against the queen’s arrived. At another time, the 
Earl of Bedford having learned that her majesty 
intended to visit him, wrote privately to Lord 
Burleigh, praying him so to contrive matters that 
the visit should not outlast two nights and a dav. 
But the perplexity of poor Master Hicks in a 
similar case was more ridiculous. He had lately 
married, and a royal visit of congratulation was 
announced; upon which, distracted at the thought 
of such an undesired honour, he consulted with a 
friend at. court upon the means of escaping from 
it. Ills friend advised him to absent himself from 
home, and let his wife present to the queen “ some 
waistcoat, or fine ruff, or such like thing, which 
would he as acceptably taken, as if it were of great 
puce.” Indeed, a present was an indispensable 
part of the ceremony, and Elizabeth reckoned her¬ 
self ill-treated, or hut seurvily entertained, unless 
something valuable was presented. These visita¬ 
tion-gilts were sometimes of a strange description 
to he presented by noblemen to a maiden quern : 
night-gowns, and smocks, were, m some eases 
offered and accepted ; but more frequently the pre¬ 
sents were rich articles of plate and jewellery. 

The progresses of Elizabeth weie disliked bv 
her nobles, not merely from the expense, hut the 
mischief they frequently occasioned. An instance 
of this occurred in a royal visit to Berkeley Castle, 
during the absence of its noble owner. Here*, the 
queen found a splendid collection of deer; and as 
an attachment to hunting was not the slightest of 
her masculine tastes, she forthwith commenced 
such a merciless massacre among the game, that, 
twenty-seven prime stags were slaughtered in a 
single day. When the, Earl of Berkeley, who was 
also a keen sporWn18.11, returned, and learned the 
wasteful havoe, that had been wrought in his 
chase, he was in sut-h a towering passion, that lie 
broke up his inclosures, and dissolved his hunting 
establishment. But this indication of resentment 
had like to have cost him dear. He was warned 
by a friend at court, that the queen was indignant 
at his proceedings ; and that the Earl of Leicester, 
by whom the slaughter of the game had been in- 

* TIow much this must have been the case, in evident from a few 
incidental notices in the history of*these progresses. During the 
queen’s stay at Kenilworth, thoie was consumed of beei alone, tin* 
amount of'three hundred and twenty hogsheads. In her progress v> 
Lord Moutacute’s, three oxen and a hundred and forty geese wluV 
eaten at a single breakfast. Twelve times she visited her great 
statesman at Theobald's; and each visit cost Cecil between two and 
three thousand pounds.—(Lif« of Leicester, 1727-—Peek.—Niehol.) 
On the cortr'vv. we may notice that the piide of Henry VII. so far 
oserovine his penury, that he would not deign to burden his enter¬ 
tain* Vs with the cost of a royal progress. After the first meal, if the 
noble landlord offered to defray the continuing expenditure, the 
Tudor would arrognntly exclaim, " What private subject dare under 
take a prince’s charge, or look into the secret of hi* expense ?’*— 
(Puttenhum’* Art of English Poesy.) » 
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stigated,*1»aftNan cifc 
their owner!s»hea</* 

The progress of building in .London during the 
reign of Elizabeth was like an inundation: it 
overflowed the ancient fields and vacant spaces 
within and around the city; so that tilt-yards, 
shooti^g'-grounds, and race-courses, were covered 
with streets and alleys; and thus active, civic 
sports were of necessity in a great degree laid 
aside. As a substitute ft# these healthful exer¬ 
cises, young gentlemen were exhorted to labour in 
their chambers with poises of lead ;”f that is, 
to exercise with the dumb-bells ; and the citizens 
now betook themselves to quiet lounges on Sun¬ 
days with their wives and families to the suburban 
villages, where they might enjoy cakes and ale, 
and the fresh breezes of the fields, f This cessation 
from active exercises, combined with the* incteifse 
of luxury, naturally produced ailments among the 
wealthy of which their boisterous forefathers had 
been ignorant; and the gout (then emphatically 
termed the enemy) began to prevail among the 
nobility, and was soon to descend to the plodding 
and feast-loving mcrchants.§ These circumstances, 
which were unavoidable, furnished golden themes 
for the declaimers and moralists of the day.* “ Oh, 
what a wonderful change is this 1” cries Gossou, in 
a burst of despair and alliteration—“ our wrestling 
at arms is turned into wallowing in ladies’ laps; 
our courage to cowardice, our running to riot, our 
bows into bowls, and our darts into dishes !” , 

While the places set apart for public athletic 
sports had thus decreased, those for sedentnry 
enjoyment multiplied in still greater proportion. 
Besides the cockpit, the theatre, and the bear¬ 
garden, eating-houses, tavfflns, tennis-courts,, 
dicing-houses, bowling-greens, and smoking ordi¬ 
naries were to be found in evejy street. Such 
places naturally produced a love of gambling and 
dissipation, although the amount, we may suspect, 
has been greatly exaggerated by the satirists of the 
period. Those persons also*whose vocation it had 
formerly been to amuse the rich and powerful, but 
who bad lately been expelled from the palace and 
the castle by the progress of .refinement, now be¬ 
took themselves to the patronage of the crowd, and 
endeavoured to •enliven the streets and places of 
general resort with their exhibitions^; and the 

• Smith’s Lives of the Berkeley Farfily. 

+ Northbrooke on Dicing, Dancing, &c. » • 

$ Pimlico, lloxton, Islington, Newington, and .Toltenham'Oourt, 
nre particularly speciiied as the Sunday and holiday lounges of the* 
cltixeus and youths of London.—Strutt. 

§ Lodge's llluBtrutiouB. 
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to the ^erkeley estates and | buffoon, the juggler, and the tumbler, earned a few^ 

pence from the smtiking, gambling, or drinking 
parties of the tup-room, the court-yard, or the. 
bowling-greeit. Then, tom the master of motions 
L (puppets), who no longer dared to exhibit religious 
mysteries, and illustrate theology by* the move¬ 
ments of his jointed and tinseled dolls, set them to 
squeak, jest, and brawl, for popular amusement, 
until the drama of Punch and his family was ma¬ 
tured, to the delight of all classes. But the most 
terrible downfall of all was that of the minstrel 
He who had once been the soul of the tournament, 
was now a street ballad-singer or an ule-house 
fiddler; and instead of attempting any storing 
lay of his ovyi, he sang, upon benches and barrel¬ 
heads, the tales of Bevis of Southampton, Guy ot* 
Warwick, or “ The London Prentice bold,” to an 
audience consisting of a few gaping rustics from 
the country, or a parcel o£ idle boys. There were 
also companies of musicians (such a company was 
then" called a noise) who wore the livery of a 
tawny coat, and offered their services at taverns or 
private bouses, fur a small hire. As if the degra¬ 
dation a}' these deposedrand unhoused favourites of 
former day had not been enough, the stern justice 
of the law made them doubly vile, obliging them 
to skulk into copiers, and perform their merry 
offices in fear and trembling. Minstrels were now* 
classed, in the statute, with rogues and vagabonds, ' 
and jugglers with thieves and ruffians, and even 
with heretics and pagans, and made liable to the 
same pains and penalties. 

Of tiie games aiufsports of the present period a 
very brief account will suffice. Hunting and 
hawking slill continued to be followed; and in 
shooting the game, the long-bow and cross-bo% 
continued to be used indifferently, as well as the 
musket, till the end of Elizabeth’s reign.* When 
the game was not to be run down with horse and 
bound, various stratagems were used to get within 
shooting reach of it by the pedestrian huntimicn, 
the chief of winch was called the stalking-horse. 
This was a canvass figure, resembling a horse in 
the act of grazing ; and to light, that it could be 
carried irfune hand. Sometimes* the figure repre¬ 
sented scow, stag, or other common animal; and 
under cover of this the sportsman stole so »igh the 
game, that he could easily bring it down with shaft 
or bullet. In fowling, various methods were used 
for luring .birds: sometimes they were piped 
within the .net, by a pipe-call, sometimes scared 

.• IS ichor* Progreaaes. 
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into it by the blaze of a lighted cresset. But 
the most splendid, stirring, and perilous of ull 
field-sports was unquestionably that of hawking, 
whether pursued on horseback or an foot. In the 
former case, the rider, with his eye fixed upon the 
chase or the conflict maintained in the air, was 
obliged to spur over hill and dale, regardless of 
the dangers that-lay before him; and'glien the 
sport was followed on foot, the fowler, aided by a 
long pole, was obliged to take desperate leaps, to 
clear the hedges and ditches in his path. On one 
of these occasions a hawk had nearly altered the. 
destinies of Europe. As Henry VIII. was leaping 
a ditch his hawking-pole broke; he fell short 
in the mud, and was almost smothered, e.-.hen a 
footman ran to his assistance, and pulled liipi out.* 
During the present period hawking both ittained 
its height and fell into disuse. The amusement 
was attended with such enormous expense,"not only 
from the high price of good falcons, but the large 
gstablishment necessary for their charge find train- 
mu, t!i/| t, even the nobility Svere unable to sustain tbe 
burden, in addition to those new demands which an 
improved style of'living made upon their revenues, 
i 1 • Hall. 


Besides this, the modern practice of fowling'with 
the musket had all the attraction of novelty, inde¬ 
pendently of the display of skill it called forth, 
i After the reign of Elizabeth, therefore, we have 
nothing further to mention of hawking as one of 
our national amusements.* 

It appears to have been only during this period 
that horse-racing' commenced as a regular sys¬ 
tematic amusement. This sport, in its infancy, 
was uncontaminated by that blackguardism and 
furious spirt of gambling lor which it has been 
notorious in more recent times. On this account 
. even the Puritans, who so ruthlessly condemned 
almost all the other amusements of the day, relaxed 
in favour of the race-course. Daily in the reign 
of Elizabeth races were given at Chester by the 
saddlers of that town, at which a silver hell, of 
the .value of three shillings and sixpence, was 
bestowed upon tbs winner; and this example was 
soon followed in other parts of the country. Wf? 
may observe that horse-racing, or at least some¬ 
thing attended with the same advantages, was 
absoj;, feiy-’.-scessary for the improvement of the 
English breed of horses ; for in general they 
• Strutt. 
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Wire lylt'Vrry Wits, wea£, short-whaled, and 
generallX»*ras8-/ed ;* while those for military 
purpose# hX^to be imported.from France or Flan¬ 
ders. Foreigners wore struck, not only by the in¬ 
feriority of our steeds, but by the scantiness of 
their accoutrements. The. bridle was Temarkably 
ligkAaiVl slender ; and, as tor the saddle, it was so 
small that it measured only a span across.)'. 

Among the elegant accomplishments that were 
now studied, dancing was'one of the chief. Both 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth were famous dancers; 
and, in the court of the latter, due skill in treading 
a measnie Would naturally be acquired by all candi¬ 
dates for roy al favour, after they had seen Sir Chris¬ 
topher Hatton dance into the chancellorship. The 
chief court dances were corantoes, gilliards, and 
trench-mores. But the great favourite was the 
pavo or pavin (peacock), which eonsisfed of*a"set 
of solemn, stately movements, like those of the bird 
aitei which it was minted. This dance was an old 
dance of the chivalrous ages, when it generally 
graced the banquet at the close of a tournament; 
and it still continued to adorn the more peaceful 
festivals of the end of the sixteenth century. Fre¬ 
quent allusion is also made by the writeis of this 
peiiod to the lavolta, which, from the following 
description of Sir John Davies, in his ‘ Oichcstva,’ 
seems to have resembled the modern waltz, or 
rather, perhaps, the gallopade. H was 

A loft> jumping, or » ItMi'inp round. 

\> bon* arm in nun two tbiiiccis an* niiuined, 

A ml whirl tlmmsfhi's in *>1ucl «*inhiaccs bound; 

And still then let*l an auapest do .sound. 

High leaping! and stately movements seem t<f 
have constituted the essentials of fashionable 
dancing, mi ^ccomplishmeiitin which the English 
were lauded by foreigners as surpassing all other 
nations at this period. Moriy-yiakings and fairs 
had als« their dances, in which, if the. commons 
and peasantry did not exhibit the same studied 
grace as the courtiers, they made amends by noise, 
mirth, and agility. If we iftay believe the moralists 
of the period, also, many of the national dances, 
among which the cushion-dance is specified, were 
of a very questionable eln*rajter in respect of 
decorum ; a charge which, whether true or false, 
has been preferred against tlt£ favourite dance of 
every people. 

Of the in-door amuseimiuts of the period we 
shall only notice a few that have not "yet.’been 
mentioned. A favourite game during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries was shove-groat, which 
was played in the. following manner. A paral¬ 
lelogram was drawn upon the middle of the table, 
and divided into nine compartments, each of which 
was numbered. The'players then placed in turn 
i a silver groat, or smooth halfpenny, upon the edge 
of the table, and by a sip art stroke of the palm 
sent it among the partitions, where it counted ac¬ 
cording to the number on which it rest'* 1 Shovel- 

• Account of England, by tho Veuetiau ambassador, 'in Ellis's 
Collection. • 

+ Hcntzner. ^ 

t Elizabeth wus complimented by Molvil upon her high dancing. 


hoard, of which wc so often read, was played ttpog 
nearly a similar principle : it seems, however, to 
have been more fashionable than the former game; 
the surface »f the huntd•required to be perfectly 
smooth and even, and it was made in some cases 
of the richest wood and finest workmanship, tints 
constituting an ornamental article of furniture. 
Mcrelles, or nine-men’s morris, was also similar 
in this game, as played among rustics,the compart¬ 
ments were marked on the sod, and holes i* the 
ground served instead of aboard. It must h»re 
been an amusing spectacle, according to our 
modern notions, to see such tables overshadowed 
by the formal beards of grave and sagacious men 
while thusjjccupiod and delighted. Backgammon 
was now becoming a general* favourite, and was 
soon to exclude these more childish amusements. 
But the games that still predominated above all 
oilers were those of curds. Even so early as ihe 
reign of llenry VII. severe statutes were enacted 
prilnbiting prentices from playing at cards, ex¬ 
cept on the Christmas holidays, and then only in 
the houses of their masters. The different games 
at cards were eoiilimtally changing, either from 
native invention or by importation : those played 
during the reign of Elizabeth were prime, post, 
maw, lodayi, u*ddv, bankerout, lavalta, trump, 
gleek, mid new cut,- a description of which, courtly 
such now he given, would possess little interest for 1 
either the card-players or any other readers of the 
present day. 

Other sports of the English at this time were 
infamous for harbiffity, and excited the astonish¬ 
ment and disgust of strangers. Bear-baiting and 
buli-baitmg still continued to delight alt’classes, 
and even Elizabeth herself was an enthusiast 
devotee, of these sanguinary amusements, especially 
when she bad grown old, but still wished to appear 
young and active. In one mode of baiting a bear 
the poor animal was hoodwinked, and in this con¬ 
dition it was surrounded by a circle of me* who 
plied it incessantly with whips, while their victim, 
maddened by the pam, lan hither and thither in 
quest of jjs enemies, snatching the whips from 
(heir luufds, ami breaking then* in pieces.* Not 
only Wills and hear#, hut even harmless apes, 
were baited also; and sometimes the Ixwvildored 
creature was mounted upon a fleet horse, and 
galloped to and fro, while the crowd enjoyed the 
terror of .both steed and rider. Bear-gardens 
abounded jii London ; and in the public places of 
the jfrincipul towns and villages of England rings 
to winch the hull was fastened were to he seen 
nil thV present century. Many persons also, for 
the purposes of hull-lmiting, kept large packs of 
mastMJ# at a great expense; and wagers to the 
amount of a luindred.pounds were often laid upon 
a single bait.f The equally barbarous practice of 
cor!»-lighting was ulsy a favourite amusemen*; 
houses were set apart f’or the sport, and a Wag was 
displayed updn the building tp warn thy people 
'that a main of cocks was rfbout ly be fought. A* 

‘ Hcntincr, pStuMw.-Slmlt. 
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,vulgar, but very common, form of cocking was, to 
fasten the creature to the ground, and take aim at 
it with cudgels. If the cock was not so lucky as 
to he killed by a single blow, but had only its legs 
broken, it was then propped up with sticks, and 
the game continued until the bird was literally 
battered to death. The Sunday, of all otfier days, 
was the one selected for these games, to the sur¬ 
prise and scandal of foreigners, and the great in¬ 
dignation of the Puritans. Cartwright, in one of 
hi? tracts, deduces an argument against the use of 
a liturgy from this misapplication of the Sunday ; 
contending thaf a public form of prayer will never 
do, on account of the rapidity with which the 
minister may be tempted to hurry it oyer, to give 
place to the games' by which divine service was 
succeeded. The games which he specifies as 
favourite Sunday sports are, lying for the whet¬ 
stone, dancing for the ring, hear or hull baiting, 
an ape mounted on horseback, and stage-plays.' 

This ferocity that characterised the English 
amusements must have been wonderfully strength¬ 
ened both by the number and the nature of the 
public executions. Besides- common malefactors, 
who weekly and almost daily were exhibited on 
the gibbet, there were the heads of traitors over 
the city gates, and sometimes thej, bodies of here¬ 
tics burning in the tlamcs, to regale the, popular 
' love of carnage; and, independently of the rope 
and the axe, there were the cleaver, the branding- 
iron, and the scourge, all kept in restless activity 
for the punishment of minor offenders. In such 
circumstances the scaffold bccoftes a rival to the 
stage in the article of popular attraction. One 
strange refinement in capital punishments was 
-.ow'd at Halifax, where criminals were beheaded 
by an instrument called \hc maiden, which was 
similar to the French guillotine. Executions were 
performed there cm the market-days; and when 
the condemned person had placed bis head on the 
block, those who.stood by put their hands to the 
rope and drew out the pin, by whicf.i the axe fell; 
thereby signifying their acquiescence in the sen¬ 
tence, by becoming its. executioners. In the ease 
of an animal stolen, also, the rope was. fastened 
to the innocent brute, so that it became '"!*-'3 own 
avenger ,hy beheading the thief.* 

Much of the national character and manners 
during this period was brought out in the celebra¬ 
tion of the various old festival days, the peculiar 
usages connected with each of which stilf continued 
to he scrupulously observed by all classes^ and 
perhaps, indeed, with more zealous devotioif than 
in any earlier age. Of these “ high days y f the 
ralendat,” Christmas was always the on/‘which 
held the chief place in England, where it w^y cele¬ 
brated in a manner so different from what' was 
customary in other countries as to excite the asto¬ 
nishment of foreigners. Aj soon as the Christmas 
holidaysrhad arrived, work and care were univer¬ 
sally thrown aside, and,instead of those devotional 
.practices by which* other countries commeihorated' 
HeliUihed. 


the sacreC occasion, England rang frel'n /vie end 
to the other with mirth and jollity., f ‘hristmas 
carols were trolled in every street; masquerades 
and plays took possession of houses and churches 
indifferently ; a Lord of Misiule, whose reign 
lasted from All-FIallow Eve till the day after the 
Feast of Pentecost, was elected in every v<ble. 
household to preside over the sports and fooleries 
of the inmates, while each member prepared him¬ 
self either to enact soml strange character or to 
devise some new stroke of mirth. The towns on 
these occasions assumed a sylvan appearance; the 
houses were dressed with branches of ivy and 
holly; the churches were converted into leafy 
tabernacles; and standards bedecked with ever¬ 
greens were set up in the streets, while the young 
of both sexes danced round them. Amidst all this 
froTic' large and luxurious feasts were nut forgotten, 
and among other dishes peculiar to a Christmas 
dinner was the boar’s head, which was ushered to 
the table upon a large silver platter amidst a 
flourish of musical instruments. It would appear, 
too, that on these occasions of universal license 
the gravest characters and the most laborious 
students indemnified themselves for past cares and 
labours by a double portion of outrageous glee, so 
that the palace, the universities, and the inns of 
court figured the highest with hanquetings, pa¬ 
geantries, and revels. The games, too, prohibited 
on other occasions were now allowed freely to all. 
Thy. Lord of Misrule, the chief potentate of the 
Christmas revel, sometimes, at court, assumed the 
clerical title of the Abbot of Misrule: in Lincoln’s 
Jnn his appellation was King of Chii-tmas-day ; 
and elsewhere he seems 10 have been designated 
King of the Bean. The King of the Bean was 
thus elected :—a bean was naked in a cake, which 
was broken, and the fragments distributed among 
the company; and the individual in whose,portion 
the bean was found became the sovereign of the 
revels. No description, however, can gi\e us so 
vivid an idea of the reign of this madcap potentate, 
and the character of an English Christmas, as the 
following sketch, in which the bile of Stubbs rises 
into absolute eloquence:— 

“ First, all the wild heads of the palish, con- 
venting together, cliuse them a grand captain (of 
mischief), whom they ennoble with the title of my 
Lord of MisYule, and ]>im they crown with great 
solemnity, and adopt for their king. This king 
Anointed choosethfor him twenty, forty, threescore, 
or a hundred lusty-guts like to himself, to wait 
upon his lordly majesty, and to guard his noble 
person. Then, every one of these his men he 
mvesteth with his liveries of green, yellow, or 
some'other wanton colour. * And as though that 
were not gaudy Enough, they bedeck themselveg,, 
with scarfs, ribbons, and laces, hanged all over 
with gold lings, precious stones, and other jewels ; 
this done,jhey tie about either leg twenty or forty 
bells, tvith rich handkerchiefs in their hands, and 
sometimes laid across over their shoulders and 
necks, bofrowed for the most pait of their pretty 





JMopsies and loving Ilcssics for bui-sing them in 
the dark. Thus, all thiijgs set in order, then have 
they their hobby-horses, dragons, and t)thcr antics, 
together with their bawdy pipers and thundering 
drummers, to strike up the devil’s dance withal; 
then march these heathen company towards the 


drummers thundering, their stumps dancing, their 
hells jingling, their handkerchiefs swinging about 
th^ir heads like madmen, their hobby-horses ;gul 
other monsters skirmishing amongst the* throng ; 
and in this sort they go to the church (though the 
minister be at prayer or preadhiug) danCing, and 


church and churchyard, their pipers jflping, the!?"* -Swinging their handkerchiefs'ovfcr their lieuds in 
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S he church, like devils incarnate, with such a con- 
used noise that no man can hear his own voice. 
Then the foolish people, they look, they stare, they 
laugh, they fleer, and mount upon torws and pews 
to see these goodly pageants solemnised in this 
sort. Them after this, about the church they go 
again and again, and so forth into the churchyard, 
where they have commonly their summer halls, 
their bowers, arbours, and banquetiug-houses set 
up, jvherein they feast, banquet, and dance all 
thyt day, and peradventure all that night too. And 
thus these terrestrial furies spend the,Sahhath-dav. 
Then, for the further ennobling of this honourable 
lurdanc (lord I should say), they have also certain 
papers, wherein is painted some babblery or other 
oV imagery work ; and these they call .my Lord of 
Misrule’s badges: these they give to every one 
that will give money for them, to maintain them 
in this their heathenry, devilry, drunkenness, pride, 
and what not. And who will not show himself 
buxom to them, and give them money for tl&sc 
the devil’s cognizances, they shall be mocked and 
flouted at shamefully; yea, many times carried 
upon a cowlstaff, and dived over head and ears in 
water, or otherwise most horribly abused. And so 
besotted are some, that they will not only give 
them money to maintain their abomination withal, 
hut also wear their badges and cognizances in their 
"hats and caps openly. . . . Another sort of fantas¬ 
tical fools bring to these hell-hounds (the Lord of 
Misrule and his complices) some bread, some good 
ale, some new cheese, some cakes, some flauus, 
some tarts, some cream, somV meat, some one 
tiling, some another.” 

Among the rural customs connected with the 
anniversary of Christmas were those of Plougli- 
Munday, which fell on t).'e first Monday alter 
Twelfth-day. This was the holiday of the plough¬ 
men, who used to go about from house to house 
begging for plough-money to drink. In the north¬ 
ern counties, where this practice was called the 
fool-plough (a corruption perhaps oN/tr/oplough), 
a number of sword-dancers dragged about a plough, 
while one of the part,; 1 , called 1 the Bessev, was 
dressed for the occasion like an old woinqn ; and 
another, who was the fool "of the pageant?, was 
almost epvered with skins, and wore the tail of 
some animal dangling down his back. While the 
rest danced, one of these odd personages went 
among the spectators, rattling a bos, and collect¬ 
ing small donations; and it is said that whosoever 
refused to pay had the plough dragged to his- door 
and the soil of his threshold ploughed up. f n 
Nor, among the other customs of Christina^, 
must thfr yule-log be forgotten. The largest log 
that, could be found was placed on the health on 
Christmas-eve, and, if it continued to burn foi the 
whole night and the ensuing day, it was a happy 
omen for the household; on the contrary, if it avas 
consumed, or extinguished before that time had 
elapsed, the circumstance was interpreted as an evil 
eugury.* *■ l/ 

• Wartwi’a HiiUof Hugltsh Poetry.—Bianrt.—Strutt. . - 
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Next tb Christmas’in importfpee trff a*yfestiv®l 
was that of May-day, field on tlie'llst of May. On 
the midnight preceding that momiii'Mlhc people 
of each parislt assembled, and, after dividing them¬ 
selves into companies, repaired to the woods, 
groves, and hills, where they spent the rest of the 
night in sports and pastimes. When they retried 
they brought with them birch-houghs uml branches 
of trees, with which they-adorned the places where 
they meant to hold trteir festival. “But the 
chiefest jewel they bring from thence,” says 
Stubbs, “ is the Mav-pole, which they bring 
home with great veneration, as thus—they have 
twenty or forty yoke of oxen, every ox having a 
sweet nosegay of flowers tied to the tip of his 
horns; and these oxen draw home the May-pole, 
their stinking idol rather, which they covered all 
over'With flowers and herbs, bound round with 
strings from the top to the bottom; and sometimes 
it was painted with variable colours, having two 
or three hundred men, women, and children fol¬ 
lowing it with great devotion. And thus equipped, 
it was reared with handkerchiefs and flags stream¬ 
ing on the top; they straw the ground round about 
it; they hind green houghs about it; they set up 
summer-dialls, bowers, and arbours hard by it; and 
then full they to banqueting and feasting, to leaping 
and dancing about it, as the heathen people did at 
the dedication of their idols.” May-poles were 
erected not only in towns and rural villages, hut 
in ^several parts of the metropolis, wlieie some of 
them vied in height with the loftiest steeples, in 
London one of the festivities ot Muy-du\ was to 
•net up the great shaft or principal May-pole in 
Cornhill, before the parish-church of St. Andiew ; 
and us the pole was higher than the steeple itself, 
the church was called St. Andrew Under-shaft. 
A Lord and Lady of May were chosen to presale 
over the festival; and their gay costume, ’during 
ofliee, was richly decorated with scarfs, ribbons, 
and other braveries. 

During the fifteenth century the old tales and 
legends inspecting Robin Hood, which were now 
printed, had excited such a popular esteem for the 
hold outlaw, that the ) hief of the gay green-wood 
was gradually adopted’ as the fittest president for 
the festival of May, and he and his*beloved Maid 
Marian soon assumed the place of lord and lady 
of the May shorts. This multiplied the characters 
and rftisoA the splendour of the pageant; for not 
silly Robin Hood and his mistress, but Little John, 
Scathlock, Friar Tuck, and other worthies of the 
Sherwood band, attired in proper costume, danced 
and paraded together, or one after another, before 
the delighted spectators, accompanied by thenever- 
failing'hobby-horse and the (Uagon. The morris- 
dance, which always mingled with the pageantries 
of May, was performed by pet sons whose antic 
habits were'hung with small bells of various scales 
under the ilames of the fore-hell, the second bell, 
the treble, and the tenor; the leader of the dance, 
called the “ foreman of the morris,” being the 
Ihost splendidly attired. The 1st of May was also 
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jihe great day of milk-maids.* On this occasion 
tliey borrowed all the .silver plate which their 
friends could muster, and having raiseJl a pyramid 
of cups, tankards, and salvers upon’their pails, 
they placed the whole structure on their heads, 
and danced from door to door, receiving a Wal| 
gratuity fror%each of their customers in return. 


• /Toother great English festival was that of Mid¬ 
summer-eve, or the vigil of St. John the Baptist 
U/m this occasion thcjiouses ot I/)ndon,and uhianf 
the other towns and villages, were ornamented with 
branches of'green birch, long fennel, St John’s 
'rush,‘and orpin; and at* uifjht.a large fire was 
'} 1. filled in the street, or some ©pen place, while 
\v ’ • r * 
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$ie young leaped over it, or played and danced 
round it till midnight, or eveu° till dawn. This 
bright blaze was probably intended to typify the 
patron-saint of the day, who was tcrrnaJ a “ bright 
and shining light.” Those who danced round the 
fire supposed that,by looking through their garlands 
uv(Ahe flames, they would have their eyes freed from 
all pain, and that, by the addition of certain pravci s, 
they would be delivered from agues. In London, 
on this night, the people illuminated their houses 
with clusters of lamps, and performed the cere¬ 
mony of setting the city watch with great show 
and splendour. The watchmen were clothed for 
the occasion in bright harness ; the lord mayor, 
the city officers, and a crowd of minstrels, heiich- 
irten, giants, pageants, and morris-dancers, formed 
part of the procession, over which a flood of light 
was poured from hundreds of blazing cressets and 
huge torches, carried upon men’s shoulders. Very 
large sums were expended every year in setting 
the Midsummer watch. The custom is said*’to 
have originated in the reign of llenry III., when, 
in consequence of many robberies and other acts 
of violence that had been committed in London, 
armed guards were first annually appointed to pre¬ 
serve the city peace. Both watch and pageant 
were prohibited by Henry VIII, in 1531); and, 
aithougli the old custom was revived eight years 
after, m the mayoralty of Sir John Gresham, it 
was soon once more and finally discontinued. 

Previous to the Reformation, Palm Sunday w as 
held as a religious festival throughout Europe ; 
the observances on this occasiot being commemo¬ 
rative of Christ’s triumphal entry" into Jerusalem. 
The day received its name from the worshippers 
ctyrying palm branches that had been blessed by 
the priest. An ass was madfta principal figure in a 
pageant representing the journey of Jesus; and 
upon the animal the Host was borne in triumph, 
while branches, flowers, and pieces of cloth wetc 
strewed upon tiro ground by the multitude. A 
wooden ass was also placed before t'.'ie door of the 
church, before which the priests prostrated them¬ 
selves, and the crowd* threw ‘down tjit ir palm 
branches; and suqh was the awful reverence witli 
which this puppet was regarded, that the 'f.eoplc 
stood alopf and beheld without piesuming to touch 
it. When the ass had been sufficiently exhibited 
it was drawn into the church, after which the mul¬ 
titude commenced a scramble for the branches 
that had been thrown down before it, believing 
that they were an' effectual charm against snirms 
and thunder. There was then a procession .4' the 
children, bv whom the wooden figure was d’rawjt 
on w he&s through the town, while the people pre¬ 
sented to the youthful devotees money, eggup and 
bread, half of which was given to the keeper of the 
ass as his fee. This ceremony was observed in 
England until the year lij48, when it was iVbo- 
lislied. *• 

On New-year’s (jay it was the custom to give 
and receive presepts; anti this friendly interchange 
prevailed from the palace to the cottage, ape'**" 


panied wh.li feasting and merriment. VfTheW cvcm- 
ing came, a mighty flagon, called the wrcAtal-bovvl, 
which was filled with spiced ale, was otmed from 
house to house by the young women of the towns 
and villages; every person who tasted the beverage 
bestowing upon the fair hearers a small trifle in 
return. On Shrove Tuesday the barbarous pitlc- 
tice was still'observed of throwing at cocks in the 
manner we have already described. On the week 
before Easter a popular'"piece «f festivity was, to 
bring a twisted tree or v-il/ir, with great re¬ 
joicing, into the king’s palace and the houses of 
the nobility and gentry. The Easter holidays 
were celebrated by games at hand-hall for tansy- 
cakes. The old Saxon festival of Hock-day was 
kept on the Tuesday following the second Sunday 
after Easter-day. It was also called hindintj- 
dai/ ;'lho men and women being wont, on this oc¬ 
casion, to hind each other in sport, hut chiefly the 
women the men. In some parts of Hampshire 
the women also obstructed the highways and paths 
with ropes, and intercepted all passengers, who 
could only obtain delivcianec by the payment of a 
small sum, w hich was devoted to pious uses : the 
stock thus collected was called hock-money. The 
customs *of Ilock-Tuesduy are supposed to have 
originated in the deliverance of the enslaved 
English from the Danes at the death of Ilardi- 
canute. Harvest-liome, as a festival, docs not 
seem, either in this or previous periods, to have 
beqn observed with that merriment which obtained 
subsequently, when agriculture became a more 
fruitful source of profit: still, however, we find 
from Ilentzner, that a certain degree >of popular 
lejoicing was common on the occasion ‘‘ As we 
were returning to our inn,” he. say/, “we hap¬ 
pened to meet some country people celebrating 
their harvest-home-’ then last load of corn tl*cy 
crown with flower.;, having besides -*n image richly 
dressed, by which, perhaps, they signify Ceres 
(surely this was more than the honest rustics were 
aware of!); this they keep moving about, while 
the men and women, and men and maid servants, 
l i.ling through the streets in the cart, shout as loud 
as they can till they arrive at the barn.” Wcmay 
presume, although the foreigner does not inform 
us, that a good banquet followed thi‘o shouting and 
parade. 

M aundy Thursday, the day before Good Friday, 
was dbse.Ved throughout the Christian world in 
eiimmcmoratiori of the condescension of our Saviour 
in washing the feet of his disciples. On this day 
kings and queens, and persons of elevated rank, 
girt themselves with a towel; and as many paupers 
as there were years, cither in the life or reign of 
the person about to ( officiate, came forward to have 
their feet washed and kissed by some kneeling 
lord or sovereign, who, on other days, would per¬ 
haps have 'spurned them with loathing. After 
this ceremdby was ended, food and money were 
distributed to these poor persons out of a basket, 
whence probably the name of the day from the 
"Saxon maund, a basket. This logjy duty was 
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rcqtwitedfy performed by Queen Elizabethf during 
Tier reign jk tier tly. maids of*honuur had/nst pre¬ 
pared the wtf' for her by a ^previous mashing of 
the mendicants'1'oet, and perfuming of the water 
with essences. In the reign of Henry VIII, 
Cardinal Wolscy, after ltis disgrace, held his 
Matfci^Jy in the Abbey of Peterborough, where 
lie washed and kissed the feet of fifty'pong men 
(answering to the number of the years he had 
lived), and gave to each twelve pence, three ells 
of good canvass for shirts, a pair of new shoes, a 
cast, of red herrings, and three white herrings. In 
the same leign the broken-hearted Queen Cathe¬ 
rine, after her divorce, proposed to hold her 
Maundy as she had been wont to hold it—that, 
is, as the rightful Queen of England ; hut she 
was prevented by an order arriving ftom her im¬ 
perious husband, that she. should not perfurnf the 
Ceremony in any other character than that of 
princess-dowager.* *. 

One of the most cheerful of our old national 
festivals wots that of St. Valentine's Day. For 
what reason this good bishop and martyr was con¬ 
verted into a sort of Christian Cupid we are unable 
positively to determine : the common idea is, that 
with a view to christianise the. pagan practices of 
the Euperealia, one of w hich was, to enclose the 
names of young women in a box and draw for 
them, the early church substituted for the ancient 
festival the. day of St. Valentine, which fell in the 
same month, and tints gave the sanction of tJa- 
new religion to those love-lotteries, winch might 
otherwise have too dangerously endeared the 
memory of lie old. The day of this saint became, • 
therefme, thi day of lovers; and m the middle 
ages ovcicflk^iirds were supposed, upon this oc¬ 
casion, to, select their mates. The practices of 
St;. Vhdcnp he’s Day varied at different times ; hut j 
the essential eeretdofTy was, for the young men and 
women' to select their true love for the season. 
For this purpose an equal number of each sex 
assembled ; either the. true #r feigned names of the 
company were written on slips of paper, and 
thrown into two heaps ; and tlum a general drawing 
took place, the women from flu* male catalogue, 
and the men from that of the women. After the 
whole party had*thus been pairccMty chance, amidst 
a great deal of mirth and laughter, tlje men gave 
halls and treats to their mistresses, wearing for 
several days their billets on their breasts *or {heir 
sleeves. Another mode of choosing a valentine* 
was, to look out at the door or window in the 
morning, and the person first seen, if unmarried, 
and of the opposite sex, was considered to he the 
destined individual. t 

Besides these days <?f general observance, there 
ww.re some festivities of a local character that now 
temain to be mentioned. .The chief of these were 
'the parish Church-ales, which were divided into 
Easter-aks and Whitsun-ales, from the two seasons 
at which they were held. The origin of these 

*'Wk 
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festive meetings is to he traced to those early ( 
periods m our nntmnal history, when a angular 
fund for the repair of churches and the main¬ 
tenance of tile poor was still unknown. In thm 
, ease the clergy, w isely judging that mpney could 
he most easily obtained from the benevolence of a 
crowd wTiose hearts were moved with brimming 
flagons, appointed set times at which they brcwxd 
a quantity of mighty ale (the favourite hull-cap), 
and set it to sale in the churchyard, or cven.the 
church itself. The villagers and townsfolk, *f 
course, repaired to the spot to enjoy themselves, 
and did not scruple to pay a high*price for the 
liquor, as the money was to he devoted to pious 
uses; and conceiving that, by swallowing huge, 
quantities, they thereby furthered the cause of 
religion, many were guilty on these occasions of 
the most, brutal excesses. Similar to the church - 
ales, though of a still more ancient origin, were, 
the Wakes. It had been the custom, on the dedi- 
ertliifli of a church, or the birth-day of a saint, for 
the people to assemble on the night previous, to 
hold a religious vigil in the open air; and, as they 
remained all night occupied in devotional exercises, 
this practice was called a wake. Such a method 
of spending the, night, however, soon gave place 
to very difl'cqent employments ; and feasting, riot, 
and licentiousness became the prevailing charac-* 
teristics of these vigils. These concourses, also, 
from every neighbouring town and parish, naturally 
suggested the expediency of improving such op¬ 
portunities for the purposes of traffic; and hence 
the wakes gradually*became fairs, which in some 
places they still continue to he. 

Among the minor points of the English manners 
of this period it may he mentioned that, when a% 
quaintanccs met, they wlutcd with embraces and 
kisses ; and such was still the prevalent simplicity, 
that these kisses and embraces were exchanged 
between the sexes as tokens of common good-will. 
This custom w as so pleasant, itf the opiuiam of 
Erysnnts, that At one of his letters he expatiates 
upon the subject w ith great unction, and advises 
his friend ty lay aside Ins gwnt, and fly to England, 
for the ^tke of such delightful welcomes. The 
predict of profane swetfring in common conversa¬ 
tion seems now to have reached its height in Eng¬ 
land. The courtiers swore by such oaths as were 
current with the sovereign, the royal favourites, and 
the chief nobles ; the. clergy swore by the saints, the 
mysteries oj, religion, or the duties of their calling; 
the sijTVkrx swore by the classical gods of Olympus ; 
and (VXiers were “full of strange oaths,” coni- 
po*mdt'l of tire, blood, and havoc, that marked their 
profession as distinctly as the huff belt or the corslet. 
This Ifc-J kind of swearing was carefully conned by 
alhswnggcrers and swash-bucklers, and used as proof 
of tl| 3 ir hardihood ; so that a man was reckoned a 
mere#coward “ who coujd not interlace every sen* 
tenCe with a bloody oath or two.”* The titizens 
ipid shojikeepefbs scorned to be lyft behind yt these 
practices of the more influential plasses; hut as • 
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the loud raid lordly oaths of courtiers and martial- j escaped"the contamination; an<l although the,•Hid 
lbts would have been unsuitcd'to civic oceupatnns, J not in general aspire to the ma 9 '‘uliry*)hi>fieiinct 
there woe certain minted and softened expletives ! of Lh/ahcth, jet thee had cerja 'I emmntionil 
fulaptcd to the shop and 1 warehouse, by which mcr- ! phrases with which the y were wont to garnish tlu » 
cantile good faith was asserted, and commodities J sentences, that sadly sc t at nought the simple rule 
bought and sold. Even the ladies by , 10 means I of vea and lift) 
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1IISTORY OF TIT I? CONDITION OF TIIE PEOPLE. 


T, TIE first general 

X?f~' Tw’t that presents 

\tW'^ itself on a broad 

\y ';M\ hurve y of the social 

//>/"-, v Vj/ij Iff J It condition of Eng- 

I If 'f ^ 'y I®h/lj land from the be- 
In 1 ii'M'VV ( i \7 MfJ/l ginning to the close 
of the firesen* ,k- 

A W'fPwtl ri(Kl ls ’ l,lat ll 

Off? h/-, j>.\., C I was throughout the 

whole of that space 
\ }\ °f tune, with a few 

CV>)v' Q^.f/0 transient interrup- 

' " w turns, a condition 

of progressive amelioration. And this, it is to be 
ohscived, is the state of things that besNkceps a 
people in spnits, and diffuses most content and 
enjoyment among all classes. The leeling of ad¬ 
vancement is more important to national, as per¬ 
haps it also is to individual, happiness, than any 
amount ol prosperity actually realised. One uni¬ 
son ol this is, m the case of nations at least, tfiat 
if theie he not a going forward there must lie a 
gome hack;!for m the affairs of communities u # 
stutumaiy pS,ition is impossible, unless when they 
may h.ue^^&hed that lowust point from which 
tliev can farther. 

T1S aJp-lV of Henry VIJ. terminated the 
destincU^ycivil f i t te st which hud torn the coun¬ 
try (oTf many preceding years ; and nothing re¬ 
sembling that slate of anarchy and confusion 
recurred to the end of tin* period. The popular 
outbidden in the reigns of Horn v VI11. and Ed¬ 
ward VI. were mere local distillbuncos while they 
lasted, and none of them lastel above a few months 
or weeks. Nor was the country (luuug this period 
engaged in an> such exhausfSw; foreign wins as 
those that make up nearly all the history of the 
preceding period till the wilder scene of the wins 
ol the barons at home comes to fill the stage. ‘The 
present was also an age of many changes, of rnoiT* 
numerous and more momentous changes, indeed, 
than the last; and some of them, too, were brought 
about with no small noise and violence ; hut the 
moving power was no longer force physical, hut 
force moral; not cnjittinsv and armies, liut policy 
and opinion ; it was the age, not*of the sword, but 
■jit the word. 

i The course of events during the thirty*years that 
preceded the accession of Henry VI1. mid already 
greatly reduced the power of the nobility, which 
anciently used in ordinary circumstances tiNhe^ 
more than for that of the cro^n. The 


sanguinary wars of the Roses and the iiUainiJprs 
and forfeitmcs that followed the final victory of the 
House of Yoik had, on the one huffd, thiown down 
and almost extirpated a considerable number of , 
the greatest of the old families; and, on the other 
hand, trimsjeued a vast mass’of landed property 
formerly held liv the aristocracy into the hands of 
the crown. The famous decision of the judges m the 
twelfth year of Edward IV., establishing the efficacy 
of a fine and recovery to bar an entail,* lmd also 
inlAduced a process by which, even in the quietest 
times, and while public affairs were proceeding m 
the most regular and mdniary course, the exten¬ 
sive csjates ol the aneWnt nobility could not fail to 
he gradually broken up. The additional facilities 
of alienation afforded m the course of the reigns of 
Henry VI l. aiid^Ilenry VIII , by the Statute of 
Ernes, and other statutes carrying out the saint 
principle, or otherwise operating in the same di-** 
reelioiijt of course all aided in undermining that 
which till lately had been the predominating pouir 
in the state. In laet, the very smallness ol their 
number now prcvflfccd the nobility from being any 
longer formidable. In Henry Vll.’s first parliament 
the 1 louse ol Lords contained only twenty-eight tun- 
poinl peeis; and m the first parliament of H<*r*y 
Till, onlv tliirtv-srv. (The few additional creations 
also bad si lengthened the i row n, not the aristocracy; 
the men liusid to wealth and honours by the new 
farnilv that lnyl come into the possession of the throne 
were the natural dependents of tfre reigningsove¬ 
reign, and lns#allies and sup]Hirters against the 
small body of the Kinminirg rejirescntatives of the 
ancient bajonage. 1 Thus «f things combined at 
the ooiiq^fcncemcnt and during ,the early part of 
this |#nod to elevute’tlie roval authority, and to 
depress that ot the nobility, which in former times 
had been its chief antagonist and curb; and it 
may he said tha< this m some sort continued to he 
the ease throughout nearly the whole space com- 
pjri'hended ^within our present review. But the 
strength withdrawn by the circumstances to winch 
we h\\; adverted from the ancient nobility and 
ot^ier great landholders, the massive pillars of the 
fahyeyif feudalism, wns not all inherited by the 
crow ri*;f in the unsettlement and transference of 
lafidiil estates that had begun to take jilace under 
the (h'stem of alienation, some, share of the property 
thus I set at liberty cou^l not fail to fall into ll,* 
barms of a class of persons who, obtaining it«u pur¬ 
chase with tlidr own money, wer,e not by tl;i n new 
.acquisition in any respect b'ound tq the crown, kit* 

. • Sec antepp. 162. t I 1 !. P 7^1 7^ 
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were ratlicr thereby planted in a position in which 
they might become the root of a power independent 
alike of the sovereign and of the aristocracy. In 
this ivay began to be formed the order qf the minor 
landholders qg gentry, which rose to great, import¬ 
ance. before the end of the present period. Some 
oi v *hc founders of this order were no doubt the 
younger sons of other near connexions of noble 
families; others, if the view taken in a former 
Chapter is to he received as correct, must have 
ben the original tenants in villennge now con¬ 
verted into copyholders ;* but the great majority of 
them probably vVere persons who thus invested in 
land the capital which they had accumulated by 
their own industry and enterprise. v 

For another great influence that was now at 
work, changing the aspect and constitution of 
society, was the growth of trade and manufac¬ 
tures, which had been going on ever since ijjjd- 
ward III., in 1331, invited over the lir-t weavers 
of fine woollens from the Netherlands, previous'' to 
which, as a foreign writer observes, the English 
were little more than shepherds and wool-sellers. 1 1 
In the tranquillity that full towed the accession of 
the House, of Tudor commercial and manufac¬ 
turing industry, which lmd been checked by the 
preceding confusions, acquired $ new life, and 
Parted forward with a quickened activity, the effects 
'of which soon came to be perceived iu the general 
elevation of the condition of all that portion of the 
population placed between the two extremes of 
the social scale. Indeed, it may he said to 

have been now that what nrtflfcalled the middle 
classes first came into existence in English society, 
at least in so far as regards the town population, 
tlv' only middle class population that was fitted 
to acquire any distinct social station or political 
influence. It is deserving of remark, how¬ 
ever, that the extending prosperity of trade and 
manufactures, and the rise of a middle class at this 
time, } roved the very reverse of favourable to the 
interests of most of the old corporate'.owns through¬ 
out the kingdom. In numerous acts of parlia¬ 
ment of the early part of the* sixteeqth century 
these towns are represented as generalv falling 
into decay, and other corrobbrative cvidenetMcnves 
no doubt that this was to a great extent the case. 
Their corporate privileges, in fact, which confined 
the right of currying on most trades and handi¬ 
crafts to such of the inhabitants as were free of the 
corporation ot members of any of the guilds or 
civic companies, drove away all other persons to 
other towns where no such restrictions /lasted. 
Thus it happened that while York, and Ciiestep-, 
and Lancaster, and Coventry, and Lincoln, and 
Winchester, were declining in population,' and 
many of the houses in them becoming ruins,* Bir¬ 
mingham and Manchester were rapidly growing in 
oi.tent and prosperity. In, an act passed in 1U41, 
it is sttted that the people of Manchester A.'.re 
then “ well set to ( work in making of cloths, as 
tveU of linen as of wdbllen, whereby the. hihabit- 

• Sue vol. i. I>p. 885, 836.' t De Witt, I|»tciQ»t ofll^lnnU. 


ants of the said town have gotten amlkujne ii^o 
riches and wealthy livings ; and by rcaykv’f g r(,i, t 
occupying, good ordcj - , strict, and true dealing o( 
the inhabitants of the said town, iTiTuiy strangers, 
as well of Ireland as of other places, had resorted 
thither.”* 

But upon the condition of the country jyrni- 
lation also the growth of manufactures and tiade 
was now producing great changes. It was un¬ 
doubtedly the increased demand for wool, both 
for exportation and for working up at home, that 
prompted that extensive conversion ot land from 
tillage to pasturage, which so many acts of pat ha- 
men t were passed in the reigns of Henry VIII. and 
his son, in all probability ineffectually enough, la 
restrain. The inclosures, we may observe, w Inch 
were now made to so great an extent were mainly 
if hot entirely the consequence ot tins innca-cd 
profitableness of sheep farming and grazing, the 
object of inclosing the land being to take it out <>l 
tillage and turn it into pasturage. “ Inclosurcs at 
that time,” says Lord Bacon, in iiis account ot an 
act passed by the parliament in 14K8, to check the 
progress of the supposed evil, “ began to he more 
frequent, whereby arable land, which could not be 
manured without people and fiimilics, was turned 
into pasture, which was easily rid hv a tew herds¬ 
men;” and in William Station! s curious dialogue 
referred to in a preceding Chapter, in which 
the knight, the merchant, the doctor, the husk 
biiqdmaii, and the cupper, confer together upon 
the grievances of their several classes, the 
husbandman exclaims, “ Marry, tor these mclo- 
tfuircs do undo us all; for they inaije us to jury 
dearer for our land that we occupy, ’-tid eansetii 
that we can have no fend in manner 1 ,’n money 

to put to tillage; all is taken up ’ , asturi— 

for pasture either 4>r sheep or tor ; azm _ oi .^ile , 
ill so much that t have km. of U. .a dozen 
ploughs, within less compass than six mile about 
me, laid down within this seven years; and where 
three score persons or upwards had their livings, 
now one man with his cattle hath all.” And 
again, “ Yea, those sheep is the cause of all these 
mischiefs, for they h/ ve driven husbandry out of 
the country, by the which was increased before all 
kind of victuals, now altogether sheep, sheep, 
sheep. It was far better when there were not only 
sheep enough, but also oxen, kine, swine, pig, 
goosC, afd capon, eggs, hotter und cheese; yea, 
Void bread-corn and malt-corn enough besides, 
reared altogether upon the same huid.”f In fact, 
however, although the money price of butchers’ 
meat and poultry had become greater than formerly, 
along with that of everything else—the case being 
partly* that of a mere lueniml rise of prices occa¬ 
sioned by a fall ill the value of gold and silver ai^cl 
by the depreciation of the coinage, partly that ot . i 1 
real rise produced by an' augmented population andjj 
a more active demand for these and the other ne¬ 
cessaries of life, it is admitted by the husbandman . 

**-*\st. 83 lL**n, VIII. c. 15. ^ 

t A Compendious or Brief Examination, fccJj^Hoguo First; 1581. 
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tymse s ijery dialogue tlmfthe vjry artieli s I system of society should be suffered to undergo any 

of the *v<y//i, that is, tin* dearness, of which he modification, thejawgivcrs of that day sirenuoutly 

comphuTis, had* never before been so abundant in endeavoured to resist the natural revolution that 

the land as they then were. was in progress by all s^rts of artificial moles and 

The extension of trade and manufactures was cmbankmdils—lamenting over the diminution of 

the great primary cause of all the phenomena tillage, the extension of pasturage, flic removal of 

tloU now marked the social condition of Eng- cottngfs, the consolidation of small farms, rhe 

lamft—the rise of wages and of prices, in so far decay of corporate towns, the increasing of 

as it was more than nominal; the ^extended the new haunts of industry, and misting much in¬ 
rearing of sheep and of battle, to meet the grow- genuity in contriving enactments to prevent the 

ing demand for wool and for I Hitchers’ meat; l'urthei encroachment of these and the othft- limi¬ 
tin', inclosing of arable and waste hinds to fit them ginary evils of the altering condition of tffings. 
for pasturage and grazing; the disappearance of Directed as these, efforts were against mere results 
small farms and of cottiers; the decay of many of or symptoms, the real source of which was un- 
tlie old corporate towns; the rising population known and unsuspected, they could produce nfl 
and importance of towns where the absence of cor- further eljk't than for a little while to chafe And 
porate privileges permitted freedom of industry; rulllc the onward stream of innovation. The growth 
and, finally, the gradual formation of •j'genta’y and of the trade and manufactures of the country, 
a middle class, destined in a future age to runic which was the tine fountain from which (he whole 
into the possession of that predominant power in of (he mischief Unwed, the, legislature .was all the 
the, coniiiHinwealth which hail formerly been held v^Jiile very anxiously, however in some tespcctg in- 
by the feudal nobility, and had in the present state judiciously, doing everything it could think of to 
of transition passed into the hands of the crown. encourage and assist. 

Some other circumstances, indeed, accidentally Such were the inllucnces already at wprk, and 
concurred to incline the current of change in the such*the social changes that were going on, when 
same direction ; the devastation made among the (he land was suddenly swept by the hurricane, of 
old nobility by the wars of the preceding age, for the Reformation. That mighty event we arc here 
instance, and afterwards the unshackling of their to eonsidrt- mcfcly in its economical bearings tyid 
estates ftom (he fetters of entail, had already consequences, We may say of it, in one vin^, 
supped and shaken the edifice of their supremacy, that it impelled all things with greater force than 
before it was exposed to the assault of any new or ever towards Unit new position in the direction of 

rival power; but even all this would have hcfui of which they were already tending. The temporal 

no avail in forwarding the results that ultimately peerage had, by^jie diminution of its numbers and 

arose, if itjiad not been that, at the very time t^ie its possessions, been reduced to comparative power - 

system o*Jfeudalism was thus becoming weak lessncss. The ancient spiritual peerage was now 

trom decay or violence directed against struck down to a still lower insignificancy and 

it fron- „< tier quarter, the ttew force that was more complete dependence on the crown ; unit the 
ev,<j*flrti;ijL,‘U>^Like its place ^us growing up and crown, by this subjugation of another rival power, 
cstfiltUlJig ity^W In'the absence of that middle and by the confiscation of the church property, 
clasijpwliich trade was creating, the crown, if it had was raised to a higher elevation than ever, lint, 
been able single-banded to subdue the enfeebled the circumstances winch were gearing and nourish- 

nristoerary, would probacy have conic in not as the ing the popukur strength also derived ne,w*force in 

mere trustee or temporary depositary of their power, various ways from this great revolution. The 
blit as its absolute and ultimate inheritor. As matters mere removal a vast^despotic authority, niilu- 
acliutlly went, the causes ft,at led to the alienation rally opposed to all innovation, ami linked in its 
and breaking up of the great d&tatcs of the ancient synifrtuhies and its interests (kith the maintenance 
feudal lords ^f the soil wera« 4 jiot and assisted in of everything established and nncietit, was (avour- 
their operation by the circumstances of altogether able to the expansion of speculation andfciiterprisc 
different origin which were lifting ifp a new class of all kinds. The overthrow of an institution so 
of the population into wealth and important*,’. The venerable as the church, and which had hitherto 
two agencies, indeed, assisted each other; thc«s*le held dow’n the whole national mind and habits ol 
of land was promoted by the growth of mercantile thought *and action with so comprehensive and 
wealth, and the rise of the order of the gentry and firfwyi grasp, was like the bursting asunder and 
the middle classes was facilitated by the opportuni- missing away ol all old customary bonds and in- 
ties thus offered for the investment inland of they ^closures, and a throwing open to all w r, u ol the 
money made in tif.de. But the moving power broad field of a new era. But lies ides the 

which impressed upon the changes that were taking , universal excitement it thus difiused, and the eon- 
place the directiiji in which they actually pro- straiut and benumfmient from which it teleasul 
ceeded was evidently tlfc new and rising power of tne spirit and energies of the people, the abolition , 
commercial and manufacturing industry. It was e* the old religion operated also in a niojje palpable 
I R,perhaps fortunate, however, that the legislature did way to benefit the cause of the national mdintiy, 
not see this; for, with the usual dltad of thtvworhl* whi(#i is that of the popular .strength, by the huge 
being in (tafltot of falling to pieces if “the existing number of additional hands *it ,*0011 set to wufk m 
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productive and profitable labour. It is calculated 
thftt about fifty thousand persons r were wont to lead 
an idle and useless life in the English monastic 
institutions, and that by, the dissolution of these 
establishments, and the abrogation of clerical celi¬ 
bacy together" about a hundred and fifty thousand 
•pie-sons of both sexes, heretofore withdraw!; from 
marffcige, were added to the force by which the 
population is kept up. In the stale of England in 
that age, such an addition to the effective stock of 
its population was a direct augmentation of the 
sources of the public wealth. 

From the timerof the complete establishment of 
the Reformation on the accession ot Elizabeth, the 
Various influencing circumstances that have been 
emrmerated as enrryif'g Howard the tranfifmmutiun 
of the ancient social condition of the country had 
a freer course than ever. Manufacturing industry 
Continued to spread, trade domestic and foreign was 
constantly enlarging it* field, and acquiring nctv 
activity, the spirit of adventure in eveiv form b »- 
gnn to penetrate the remotest regions of the globe, 
the advance of the great body of the middle classis 
in wealth and in adding the comforts and luxuries 
to the necessaries of life was almost without pause 
or slackening, and they must have been grow ing up 
to the desire and the power of asserting for them¬ 
selves a higher position in the commonwealth at a 
*.‘.te like that of the growth of a young giant. Still 
the actual state of things was only one of transi¬ 
tion ; many of the old repressive influences were 
yet strong; the crown, strengthened by its recent 
accpiisitions, and its overthrow hc-*h of the ancient 
nobility and the ancient church, continued to main¬ 
tain itself as the dominant power in the state; both 
the new nobility and the new church wire little 
more than its dependent and subservient allies; 
and, notwithstanding the rising boldness of the 
Puritanical spirit, the contest which was in the 
next century to effect the political emancipation 
of the twiddle classes could hardly he said to lie 
yet fairly begun. 

From what has already been slated, no doubt can 
he entertained that the numbers the population 
were in au advancing state during the wholly of the 
present period. Yet there aeie certain pt-iial 
appearances which might seem to superficial or 
prejudiced observers to indicate a contrary state of 
the fact; such, for instance, as the reduced num¬ 
bers of the inhabitants of some of the old towns, 
and of those parts of the country where the lands 
formerly occupied by a swarm of cottier tenants 
had been consolidated into large sheep and grtVhg 
farms. Such delusive evidences we must suppose 
to have inspired the frequent lamentations about 
the decay of people which we meet with ii “We 
acts of parliament throughout the greater part 1 'of 
the sixteenth century. In the same spirit, a hr., 
and, directing his view exclusively to the* same 
single cities of facts, Harrison writes in one place, 
“ It is an easy matter to prove that England was 
never lessYnrnished fHth people than at this*prc- 
sent ; for if the fcld' records of every manor be 
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sought, and seaieh made to find whatV.Mi,emcn{fi 
arc fallen, cither down or into the lord’s/haVids, or 
brought and united together by other meif* it will 
soon appear that in some one mtfnor seventeen, 
eighteen, or twenty houses arc shrunk. I know 
What I say by mine own experience, notwithstand¬ 
ing that some one cottage he here and there ( reg>d 
ot late, which is to little purpose. Of cities' and 
towns either utterly decayed, or more than a quar¬ 
ter or half diminished, though some one be a little 
increased here and there; of towns pulled down 
for sheep-walk*, and no more hut the lordships 
now standing in them, beside those than William 
Rufus pulled down in his time, 1 could aiv some¬ 
what. Elsewhere,however, lie speaks in anothei 
temper: “Some,” he nb-erves, “do giudge at 
the great increase of people in these da}-, thinking 
a necessary blood of cattle far hotter than a supei- 
iluous augmentation of mankind and in pr¬ 
eceding to argue against the unreasonableness nl 
the grudge, he leaves the assertion that theie had 
been a great increase of people undi-puU d.f .Ho 
afterwards we find him acknowledging that many 
persons complained “of the increase of poveily, 
laving the cause upon God, as though he weie m 
fault for tending such increase of people, m want 
of wars that should consume them, allirnnug tli.it 
the land was never so fullnor here again doe,, 
he attempt to deny that the alleged inciea.c of 
population had actually taken place ; lie only m- 
deavours to show that it was a good instead of an 
evil.* The truth is, the rottageis, by whom the 
land in many places had formerly been occupied, 
and whosi povcity prevented them f 1 on even half 
cultivating the soil they cuinbetcd, v\!>'e now, to 
their own advantage, am’ u!m that of -'** 1 (s-t of 
the community, absorb'd among the ;i . as ( ,f ( | u , 
towns and villages,' hm\ with h' v 'iu'l ' 01 'irW.r'gs 
and more of the comforts of ! ‘-♦hey • ' l hi no 
doubt increase their numbers much lastei tin 11 ! in 
their picviuus half-starved and mist ruble exist 
Mice. 

The great extension of mainifaetuiing industry 
which we know to have Jakcn place m England in 
this age, could not huv£ been clleeted without the 
various scats of the’ woollen and other trades re¬ 
ceiving large draught n of population hum the agri¬ 
cultural districts. On the other hand, we have 
abundant evidence that the interests of agriculture 
did not'suir'r either from this transference of the 
iuh.'.dutants of the count!y to the towns, or from the 
convulsion into pasturage of a considerable quan¬ 
tity of land that had heretoforeprodueed cm u. It is 
admitted that both corn and cattle were morepleuli- 
fiil than they had ever been before ; such, indeed, 
it is afiifmcd, had been the progress of agricultural 
improvement, that tWe average produce of an acre „ 
of land was, towards the close of' the reign of Eli¬ 
zabeth, abouftwice what it had Ir en half a century 
earlier. In bourse of time, too,' it is worthy of 
remark, we find the legislature falling to denounce v, 
'the graiat increase of cottages as zealously as it had 
• DcicripRoH of England, j>, 905. . 183, 
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fcrfoivArti wont/o in\ci«di against tlftir destrue- I 
tion. JYn'act nr a- pa«^ctl Tu 1 Sr 1 8 “ for the avoid¬ 
ing,” as it Expressed uuthe preamble, “of the 
great inconveniences which age found by expe¬ 
rience to grow by the erecting and building qf 
great .numbers and multitude of cottages, which are 
da!W more, and more increased in many parts of 
this realm.”* But we have tlie, most <!>rect evi¬ 
dence of the great increase of the population in the 
course of the sixteenth century in certain notices 
preserved by Harrison himself, as well as by]otlier 
authorities;. We found, in the funner Book, that, 
according to the accounts of tbg capitation tax of 
i:m, the total population of England and Wales ap¬ 
parently did not at that date exceed two millions and 
a half. B\ the mihtarv musters taken in 157-1 mid 
1575, Harrison tells us, the number ot^ijble nicji for 
‘mice was found to amount to 1,172,074; ‘‘and 
ret,” be add-, “ were tliev not so narrowly taken, 
"but that a third part of this like multitude jjvis left 
unbilled and uncalled.”t If we double, the nmn- 
1 h i here ai\< u to obtain the cutne number ot males, 
it will male the population of the kingdom to 
amount at the- time to about 4,090,000; ll we add 
one-thud, as llanismi sugrrests, we shall have a 
population ot about 0,254,000. The actual popu¬ 
lation cannot bare her u much less than five mil¬ 
lions, oi twice its amount two centuries before. 
IlairiMHi’s account agrees nearly with a statement 
of Sir Walter Kaleigh, xvbo informs ns that, m 
1 583, there was a central review of all the nifti in 
England capable of bearing aims, when they weie 
found to amount hM,172,000. It appear-, al-o, 
limn an < ifimeration uiveu in to the 4 >i‘ixx council 
In the \r,'J iin m 100.4, that the number of com- 
muinci^* VI icons,ml- per-onx who did not 
colour , ip^-iAuhoiu.’h of tliXlcgal age), was then 
Lkilff). 'ft (tlu'VvuMUits amdtmong only to 8405 
iinflcitiims). *^\lf ]nrsons upwards of sixteen 
joins of age weie required to communicate ; hut 
as, of course, many must have been excused on 
account of old age, siAness, and other lawful 
causes, this account is milieieiitly consistent with 
the others that have just b\n quoted j 

The subject of wages aul (trices, in addition to 
its usual obscurity fiom oll^r pauses, is perplexed 
during the present period* hy the consideration 
of the varying intrinsic value of* money occa¬ 
sioned hy (lie depreciation* and debasement,of the 
coinage. Of the numerous notices which litjj'e 
been collected by modern inquirers from public 
documents and other contemporary records, w e will 
mention a few that appear to be the most signifi¬ 
cant. In 1496 the parliament passed a new act§^ 
for regulating, that* is to say, for keeping down 
wages, endeavouring to*fix thejn at very nearly the 
( *teame point at whilh they had been condemned to 
remain stationary fiv the* act of 1444 ;J| but neither 
statute is evidence of anything except that wages 
| T ’jvcre actually rising at the time when each inter- 

• Stat. 31, Elii. c. 7. t Ilefw’riptionVf Kniil.iml, > UI-. * 

1 Chalmers,Jjgtimate of Strength of Great Britain, j»p. 37—3 
edit, of If04. 

§ il HflRPrII. c. 22. fl_See unte, ]». 269. 
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fercnce took place. A similar attempt was again 
made m 1514, HI’which the same thing may be 
said. Eiom Sir Frederick Eden’s tables it, ap¬ 
pears tlud* in 1500, tile day vvagis of a mason 
weie 4i/., with 2t/. for diet; that in »l 575 a master 
maso\t was paid Is. a day, a tiler the same, a 
plumber the same, a dauber (or house-pninterJ^The 
same, and a common labourer 8 4.; that in 1589 
and 1590 the day wages of a ditcher were 44., of 
a thresher (without diet) 64., of a hedger 4 4 ., and 
of a gardener Cxi.; and that in 1601 a eoiAmon 
labourer had 1 Off. a day, and master mason or 
tiler Is. 24. The yearly wages paid in the house¬ 
hold of the Earl of Northumberland in 1511 were* 
to a sevvi>g-boy, 13s. 4<l. ; tq a minstrel, 41. ; to a 
chaplain graduate. 3/. Gx. 84. ; to a chaplain not 
graduate, 2 /.; to the principal pries! of the ch.ipel, 
5/.; to a female rocker m the nuiserv, U. Of 
<Aurse all these persons hod their food and lodging 
in addition. In 1544 the wages of mariners in the 
king’s ships were raised from 5s. per month to 
0s. Hr/. In 1545 the salary of a domestic priest 

was 4/. 14s. 2d.; in 1555, (il. 13.v. 4il. On the 

vvliokg although Iheit were frequent and consider¬ 
able tlm bullions, the money-wages of most de¬ 
scriptions of common labour appear to have fully 
doubled Uicir Amount m the course of llie six¬ 
teenth century. The piiee of provisions, howevojj, 
though that was al-o subject to great variations, 
had advanced at least at an equal rate. The 
quailer of wheat was sold for 3s. 4 d. in 1485 ; for 
1 K.Swi'rTii 149itfor 1/. ill 1497 ; for 4*. in 1498; 
fin :B. 4d. m 15w0; for 18«. 84. in 1512; for 
4\. 4./. m 1530; for l/. 5s. 4d. in 1544; for 
21. 13s. in 1586 ; for 5/. 4s. in 1587 ; for 17'. in 

158!); for 21. 2'. m 1596 ; for 1/. 7vTn 1599. 

Tn the latter half of flic century the price was very 
seldom much below 1 /. per quarter; but in this 
article in pm Ocular the extremes of high and low 
prices wen* frequently touched in the same year. 
The prices of.some of the other common afticles of 
consumption about the beginning, the middle, and 
the dose of the century, are given as follows:— 
In 1500,* two rabbits, 2 l“d .; twelve pigeons, 4 d.; 
one jlftmdrcd egus Qi/. or Id.*; a chicken, id.; a 
uoosc, 3 1 /. or 44. ; a wether unclipped, Is. 84.; 
an ewe undipped, is. id.; a lamb, 6 <f.; an ox, 
1 Is. 84. ; an heifer, 9s. : in 1541, a capon from 
8 (\. to Is. 104.; a large and fat hen, 74.; twelve 
pigeons, 104.; a goose, 74. or 84,; one hundred 
cgjjs m summer, Is. 24. ; in winter, Is. 84.; a 
po-dd of butter, 34.: in 1549, an ox, 11. 4s. 44. 
to 2».*8v. 44. ; a wether shorn, 2s. 44. to 4\. 44.; 
rtrn ewe, Is. 84. to 2s. 64.; a cow, 1 Of. 44. to 
in 1589, a fat cow, 3(. ; a milch eoxv, 
l/.,13s. 44.; a fat goose. Is. or Is. 24.; a tmkey, 
# li. 44.: in 1590, Six pigeons, 64.; a pound of 
better, 44.: in 1597, a stone of beef, 1 i. 11 <1 1 to 
2s. 24.; twelve pigeoRs, 4 c. 34.; eleven ryes, 44.; 
four chickens, 2s. 84.; a calf, 6 s. to 8 s.; a pound 
of cheese, ‘thd. to 3£4.; .a ptmnd of sugar, 1 44, ; 
a fat bullock, 51. 19s. 64. ;»a/at sheep, 14.’. 64. 
This last, Wbwevcr, wigs a year of great scarcity ; 
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bqf, unfortunately, it is for the most, part only 
•when prices have been extraordinarily hieli or ex¬ 
traordinarily low that they have been preserved. 
Of'bthcr commodities, in ‘1525, a pair pt hose cost 
2". ‘hi. ; a pair of shoes, ],?. 4d. : in 1558, a sack 
of coals, ]()</.: in 1510, a quire of paper, 3d.: in 
iSV8. a pound of candles, 'tyd. : in 1589, a shit 1, 
l.i. 8 (/.; a ])mmd of soap, 8 d. : in 1590, a chaldron 
of coals, 9?., having before been 4*.; a pair of 
men's .shoes, lv. (id. ; a pair of stockings, 2.?. S<l. ; 
a pair of silk stockings, 1/. 1R,?.; n pound of gun¬ 
powder, Is. 4</. Imperfect as they are, these 
memoranda sufficiently prove that a great rise took 
.place in the course of the sixteenth century in the 
tnojiey prices both of food and of nearly all the 
other articles of life. In Stafford’s Dialogue, pub¬ 
lished in 1581, all the speakers agree in rogaid to 
the rise of prices that had taken place in their 
time. “ 1 am fain,” says the capper, “ to gif e 
my journeymen twopence in a day more than 1 
was wont to do, and yet they say they cannot 
sufficiently live thereon.” “ Such of us,” says 
the knight, “ as do abide, in the country, still 
cannot, with two hundred a vC.ar, keep that house 
that we might have done with two hundred marks 
but sixteen years past.” “Cannot, you, neigh¬ 
bour,” he adds, addressing the fare er, “ remember 
tbflt, within these thirty years, I could in this town 
nuy the best pig or goose that 1 could lay my hand 
on for 4f/., which now costeth 12<1; a good capon 
for lid. or 4cl, a chicken for hi., a hen for 2d , 
which now costeth me double. e*;;l t.',. 1 -' the 
money? It is likewise, in ureal4"*ware, as in beef 
and mutton. 1 have seen a cup for 1 '.Id. as good 
as T can get now for 2.v. Oil. ; of cloth ye have 
liea'.d how the price is risen. Now a pair of shoes 
cost 12d, yet in my time 1 nave bought a better 
for Od. Now I can get never a horse aimed under 
10(1 or 12c/., where T have also seen the common 
pi ice was Qd." 

13ut fflat which fs more than anything else the 
barometer of the condition of the labouring classes, 
or great body of the population, is the heaving of 
the mass of utter destitul’ion wlncn lies below all 
labour. The histor, of the poor in KnghmV\ as it 
is impressed upon the pages of the Statute, liook, 
also discloses many curious views of the state of 
English society and civilization generally, in the 
period under review. 

Sir Thomas Smith, in his ‘ Common-,, ealth of 
England,’ written in the reign of Edward VI., says 
that, of villains in gross, he never knew ai.y in 
England in his time, and that of villains reguVunt, 
there were so few that they were hardly worth, 
mentioning. Bondmen or niejs, however, ain.-D- 1 ',!' 
occasionally mentioned in the statutes ; and, iri tact, 
instances of their emancipatiftn occur even sub¬ 
sequent. to the expiration of the present peridd. 
'rit.it pauperism and mendicancy, however, which 
we have before shown to have arisen out of this 
abolition of villeunge,* lieeame, in tlfc sixteenth 
century, a more f«rmjdal)le evil than ever. It is 
• Sec ante, |>p.j274,2"5. c . 
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1 . Vl 
commonly assumed that the g v eater psvyif thl-. 

beggary which now inundated the. couiftry^ flowed 
from the dissolution rf the. ’niougsterie- 1 , u large 
jmrtiou of the revenues of which, it is said, used to 
fie bestowed in feeding or giving alms to the poor. 
A modern writer has expressed a strong .doubt 
“whether the monasteries generally had gruffly 
troubled themselves with relieving poor that did 
not immediately belong to their own demesnes.” 
and conceives the truth of the matter to be 
that “the abbeys were mole bindcncd with 
the rich than the poor;” the gieal men who 
travelled from house to house not contenting 
themselves with having their liuniero re! miles 
lodged and luxuriously feasted at the expem-c ol 
their hosts, hut often extolling a consideiahlr pre¬ 
sent, as it was called, of money or pioverous limn 
the abbot at. their departure.* Hut if the mo¬ 
nasteries really did feed great numhcis of the pour, 
tliev probably by so doing eimitcd and dilhiscd 
more piiverlv than they relieved. In hading beg 
gars they fed beggary, and spiead the mtcctioii and 
disease, of the idle and useless life ol the el aster 
far hevond the monastic walls. In this way it may 
he true that their confiscation left a large mas of 
poverty unprovided for, of which they had been 
wont to bear the burden, hut of which a eonsidei- 
alile part probably, hut for them, never would hate 
existed. Tlieie was much vagrant mendicancy, 
however, in England long before the Reforma¬ 
tion, and so cuily as the middle of the Imu- 
teenth century the evil, as we have already seen, 
begum to engage, the attention of the legisla¬ 
te re. f The efforts of parliament to grapple with 
vagrancy and paiipciism, alter hem;- impended 
fiom the hegmiiiug ot ( the reign n' ' 'y l\ ., 
were renewed very sc 'll after die re-S.,,’ . , ol a 
settled government under IJenrv, ■'ii. Tir»5 
an act was passed repealing til'd pi..visions’ ' '’"die 
act of 11188, which hail directed vagabonds ..i lie 
commiltcd to prison, on the ground, as it. is pro¬ 
fessed in the preamble, that the king’s grace 
anxiously desiml to reduce his subjects under 
obedience to his laws h-‘‘softer means than by such 
extreme rigour as that of the existing law against 
vagabonds and beuga/1, who u,ro now accordingly 

\ , , . . 1 ki ! ■ ,1 . , i> i, i 


ordered only to he set ill the stocks.. It may he 
suspected that, the true reason of this relaxation of 
the old statute was. what is professed to have been 
oijly a secondary consideration, namely, “ the. 
great charges for^briaging of vagabonds to the 
gaols according to the same statute, and the long 
abiding of them therein.” With regard to beggars 
not aide to work it was ordered that they should 
go, rest, and abide m the hundred where they last 
dwelt, or where thi^y were' be’ l . known, or where 
they had been horn, “ there ti remain or abide, 
without begging out of the si d hundred.” A 
qualified license of mendicancy, therefore, was now 
given to the impotent poor. A clause that follow., 

. is curious as indicating a common condition of uuc 

• Eden, Awilt* of Poor, i. 05, + See ji. 27 i. 

t Stat. 11 Henry VII. c. 2. 
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rlit-'s i.l persons i* litis ago; il enacts ilia! no man 
slnill b^/xriisoiHloi homing < 1 / „f Its bundled, 
!, y •ty* li r ls 11 work "I i*H' u^versity.or of other 
withoufche sinifs the Jctiers.of the chancellor of the 
titiiversify finiirwhcnrc lie sayi th lie comcih.’’ li 
appeals, therefore, thai sluth u!s of eillter university 
imphl^hee it, any pail of the country if they hail 
ftccitsc of tin,, '>ancellin'. 'Hie evil ol 

vagffmt |iii'i|u-iinn, h cr, cimtinuc.l make 
head iigum.-l the apis il had done attains! 

ti,M *’ ’ tii'ftl ]oil 1 iami-nt declaring 

; o an places (luouejniul I his realm of 

filmland, vagabonds and beggars lime „f lone 
Une iucicibed, and daily do meirose, in gnat, and 
ticssive g, mlicis, by ‘the occasion of ’ allcma -, 
inthcr and root of all tiros, whereby halli in- 
irytsi and spuing, and drillv msiirgelh and 
1*1 uc-'.'ii,, is ait u ma 1 theft'., lonVdt'r- •••..! •' , 

' s.--n„-n,s olionces i.nd I ,, ~t* W'-oToei 

displeasure of (fod, the o',,,,,;,.!' ’ | t '' I " u ‘ Jl, -^ h 

n ; . is.n-s P ,'n,.,i S ;1 ; 1(I I i:i ,, ;;;a;.v::n;r , !iS , ‘:^.. 

Iu lonmnm-wcal ol ||„> ’>» a sul.se- 

<l"i'nt clause heoom s arc de R as now “ aug- 

and tnctcas ' - ", ‘ ..„.,,j c „„ " 

.. 

impotent pool y, ,.,.;. tclieeiiscs iron) the justices 
•>!' fr’fd'acc to hce within certain limits; and that 
atitt.cn atnl women, “being whole anti mighty 
in loiv, and able to labour,” being found vagrant 
ant, mail'll- to give an account of how they get their 
, livjig shall be apprehended by the constables, tied 
to tint end of a cart, naked, amt liean-u will. — j, 
thi'jujh the nearest market-town or hamlet, till 
tliarbodies he l.!uotTy\Jiy reason of such whipping, 

A for this the vligvaiit is Aden d In be sent back to 
tin pinee of hi f birth, or wlVfre be had last resided 
tin tliive \yy * dlt a fertilicM«'* of his whipping, 

“ t/ine to p- '.Vd'H' to hdionr, Ajvc as a true man 
owethaU^itn f he _ .‘.ciul cave is t?,kcn to provide 
tint. “ i^'li _ 5k of i.'$ , 'i?niveisitirs of Oxlord and 
Ciniluid;^ that go about begging, not being mt- 
;lh«rised under the seal of the said universities by 
tilt commissary, chancellor, in \ iee-eb.nicellur ol 
the same,” as well as fortune-tellers and rations 
'other suspicious characters, sh, 11, on conviction 
before two justices of the peace h. punished bv 
wlipping after the mannev lieitui'.rehearsed. All 
tlgsc attempts, however, to eopc’witli the evil of 
uijjs* have proved wholly ineffectual, 
until some Jcgiti'^J 5 fB 7 S«B^l»otil<l be made fy the 
1 inuntenaiice of paupers in siwe i 1 ' 101 t!u: “ 

1 wggarv and, aee on |;„j,i v _ t |,; s '*>$inl the legis- 

er V»ti\rinrr Innrr ^ fellVlt lls 


.^Ure^titcr having long cini,„,, r , UJJ . e( j ^ 
ifyes to the unpleasant necessity, was drif,,. 
pn 1535 it was acknowledged in the preamble to a 
8i*\v act, that the act passed five, years before w;« 
ylectivo, “ forasnnieli ai^it A as no^ provided m 
st$d act how anil i| what wise the said poor 
tie and sturdy vngalmds should be imbued at 
repair and at theil coming into thrir'eoun- 
nor how the inhabitants of every Inmilred 
1 1 be charged for the relief of the smite poor 

_• stilt. 22 I Ion. VIII, c. 12. • 

von. a. 
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j people, nor vet (or the setting and keeping in wxtrk 
mid labour of !>' aforesaid valiant vagabonds.”*. 
Still, however, no compulsory assessment of parishes 
Was indued; n was onHr directed that the nmas- 
inites tiAvns and flic clmrehwai.lehs of pariijffs 
should “ m good and charitable wise take se-fli’ 
da ereft and convenient order, by gathering and 
pioeming of such ehariltdile and voluntary aims of 
die good Christian people within the same, with 
boxes, evety Sunday, holiday, and other festival 
dot, m otherwise among themselves, in such good 
anil di'cveet-w ise, as the poor, jmpotent, lame, 
lei-hlr, Mid,, or diseased people, being not able to 
umk, may lie provided, liolpen, mill relieved, so ’ 
that in no wise they nor none,of them he siifTenM 
lo g» openly in la aging; and that such as he lusty, 
oi having their limbs strong enough to labour, may 
, “j7 ( ?*i'/ kept m continual labour, wboicby every 
ovt ( ^ ^ u lu >*uvy g.t their own substance anil 
iVUig W illi till it own hands.” To aid the solieita- 
,lim l ot the ehurehwaniens, the clergy are com¬ 
manded, ‘‘in all and e\cry their sermons, collee- 
tions, biddings ol llit' beads, as in time of all 
i onlessions, ami al th* making of the wills or 
testaments ol any prisons, at till times of the year,” 
to exhort ami stir the peopli- ln be liberal in giving 
llieir contributions^..wards the comfort ntul relief of » 
the impotent poor, and “ for the setting and keeping " 
to continual woik and labour of the ioresaid ruf- 
tleis, sturdy vagabonds, and valiant beggars.” A 
severe addition was now also made to the punish- 

* V, * V ”* * »■ ’±u-r.V ■ • • *’‘l a<'i»!i «... i 

bail beeivdiTce abeildytyvbipped; it is directed that 
be shall not, only be whipped again, but “ also 
••shall have the upper part of the gristle ol' his right 
ear clean cut oil, .o as it may appeur for a-per--* 
petual token al'lct that li'jic that he hath been a 
contemner of the good order of the commonwealth.” 
lint tins act was mou found to lie of no more 
ellicaey than any of those that had preceded it; the 
noxious plant of beggary and vagabondage cbn- 
Imued to lilt its le/ad and (loutish, if possible with 
ranker hixunauee iban before. “ Idleness and 
VHgabomhy,” the p; tlianieiit* again declares, in 
1 5 H, the lir,*t year of l-’.dwatd VI., 4‘ is the mother 
and toot »1 nil thefts, lonheiics, and all evil aels 
mid other mischiefs, and the multitude of people 
given thereto hath always been here within this 
realm very ureal, mid more in number, as il may 
appear, than ip other regions; the which idleness 
-sod vayabondrv all the king's highness’ noble pro¬ 
genitor-, kings of this realm, and this high court of 
parliainenbjhath often and with great travail gone 
about and assayed with godly acts mid statutes-,to 
'repjj.s^; yet until this our time it hath not had 
that MiacWwhich hath been wished; hut, pailly 
by feoi'sli* pity and mercy»of them which should 
have sta*i the said godly laws executed, partly by 
the perverse nature and hug-accustomed idleness 
of the jiersons given to loitering, the said gobly 
statutes.hithcrlu lujth had small died, and idle mid 
vagabond pA»ons hath been sulferctj Uuemain and 
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ii)Crr:iFO, and yet so do.”* All former nets against 
sturdy beggars are now repealed, sod a new sit of 
reflations for their treatment is laid down, after 
be ; ig ushered in by the profession of a wish rather to 
al’rempt their feforrn than their punishment; “ if,” 
Sn/s the net, “they should he punished by plinth, 
whipping, imprismnnent, or with other flupotal 
pain, it were not without their desut, for the 
example of others, nnd to the benefit o( tliorom- 
monw'dalth; yet if they could he brought to he 
made profitable and do service, it wore much to he 
wished and depml.” The principle thus an¬ 
nounced is singularly enough carried out hv the 
enactment of almost the severest and most barlm- 
rdus provisions on the Statute-book. Ij i- enacted, 
in substance, that henceforth every person not im¬ 
potent, and not having any visible logoi-ir.pyiomis 
of living, found loitering or wandering about, 
not seeking work, shall 1 be com iden d as a v^g. | 
bond, and may he seized and set to work by any 
one willing to give, him meat and drink fir, his 
services; that if he runs away limn the labour -o 
given him, he shall he branded on the breast with 
the letter V (probably for villain), and adju/lgnl to 
be a slave to ilia employer fin two years; ihitiiu' 
winch time, it sbull be lawful for Ins said masti r, 

“ only giving the said slave lucid aud water, or 
small drink, and such infuse of meat as he shall 
tliiuk meet to force him to work “ by heating, 
chaining, or otherwise, in such woik and labour, 

bow vile soever it he, as lie shall put him unto 
i.i a 1 1TnrTtrn %xnt\ m i> m . > • a., ■. - e roll - 

bead or the ball of the eluek/i'jtii the letter S, and 
be adjudged a slave to his master for ever; and, 
finally, that if he run a war n second time, he shall * 
Vie held to be a felon, and -hall suffer the pains of 
death, as other felons ought to do. All beggars’ 
children, male arid female, Ik tween the ages of 
five anil fourteen, it is also enacted, may he taken 
without consent of their fatlms and mothers, 
ancf either hound apprentices or put to service ; 
if they run away from their •, ouster, to he on 
their re-apprehension punished hv him in chains 
or otherwise, and ust-d as hi-! slates,,in all points, 
till they should attain the age of tvv'rdv-four if 
males, or twenty if females. If shiver; had by 
this time become extinct in England, this was a 
statute restoring it, in at least as hideous a shape 
as it could well have worn in the daikest ages. If 
the new law brought back slaves, however, it did 
not diminish beggars. Two years gfter its enact-*’ 
meat it was repealed, on the ground of'its being 
notoriously seen and known that vagabonds and 
beg;ars continued daily to increase in the wilin, 
partly, ns it is admitted, by reason of £he oi'n. ue 
severity of some of the laws made agairisf’’tin- evil 
preventing their being put in due execution.f Se¬ 
veral more acts followed, which do not 1 require 
noti'T, in the coursc«of the next ten or twelve 
yen's, till, in 1562, the compulsory principle was 
at It'nglh fairly'-ihtrqducod by authority ^eing given 
to the justices ki sessions to assess persons ohsti- 
* Sl.it 1 KJw VI. c 3. t . ■} Stot.V>A»<l 4 liiltt. VI, <• 10. 
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uately refusing to eontiilmte to the relief of the 
poor in tltf'ir towns or pausing, and T^/ymnniif 
them to piison tib.llic. slioulo pay their jisse.js- 
ments.* Hut pauperism nia.l beeeaiv, notwitli- 
siandmg, still remained unvauqui- la d. Ten years 
after, “ all the parts of England and ’Wales,” say* 
the preamble of a new mt, “he nrcsenfly with 
rogiii-, vagabonds, nnd sti ,, oregjn-, exeecih^igt'j, 
pi-den d/’T All foiimv weie now imee nmie . 
repealed ; and power ww . to the ju-lins it 
sessions to raise a fund for tie* f the 

poor hv taxing or assessing -'ll the !oi4<o,..am.-, -■ 
the localities in which the said poor should la 
set,led—substantially the ptinriple upon whirl; 
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pains of death and loss of land and goo.i-,,, a 
felon without allow aiKty or hem lit of clergy or 
snuctnnrv.” Such was the humanity of the la,v, 
and such the civilization of the public sentim-itl in 
.England within thirty years of the close fl'lie 
1 jfuvNit period. Even the impotent pom, it fe a- 
elared, shall he deemed vaeahm -Is, and s-ull'tr tie 
punishments set forth in tin act in all poms, ,if 
they shall leave their -ettioimnts of o',he )daee> tto- 
pomted for their icsideftoe bv the jjaa ices. Onet 
the clauses of this s H is cuuoiis, ‘ 11 rmnieri- 
tion it contains olWi e various de >8 of per¬ 

sons coming under the definite, .1 of 'J/ggubiv'i agi- 
hmids, mid stmdy hoggins.* '.Among Rh". ■ uri idle 
prisons going about using subtle craft ah.l unlnv- 
ful games oi plays, or feigning themselves to lui'C 
knowledge in physiognomy, palmistry, or olhn 
abused sciences; mid nil fencers,henrwarris,eonimtm 
players in inteihuUs, and minstrels not belonging 
to any peer of 'diej’iealm, jugglers, pedlers, linkep, 
mid petty clm^y/m, wandering abroad wilhoutln 
license from two Justices of the (.once. Nor are tfc > 
scholars bf the Universities of Oxford aim CVtiTF* 
biidgn going about bc;gy,,o vvitl’imit authority from 
their chancellor, lorgotten. Nay, m 1595, in 
a new act “ f; lT punishment of rogues, vagabonda, 
and s“ r ,iy beggars,” we still fi-nfi “ persons culling’ 
tlin’nsclves Rchol.c “bout begging” piamU 

^ ,i,„ v.cad of the 'i.-t of those to wlion the act.pf. 
i/Itended to apply.1 From this date, however, 
legislation inspecting paspevs begins to sepm.it 
itself from that respecting! roy tes and vagabond* 
While rates were lidw to If 1 : raised by the clmrfi i, 
wardens in every parish fil the maintenance o' 
former,§ the latter were ordered to be sent to 

* St»l. ft till*, c 3. * Stul. u inn. <• ft 
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h legislation oil the subject ol paupiii-in tin . 
iuee proceeded. At the same tune, this, 
•t restored no small part of the .evenly til 
'urn os law of 1541; u direclid that miyj, 
convict, d of heme a v a.ahoi).. ’stmui.U ,0,-c 
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111 1(111 fit is Qlll\ 11C((S IV t) .ulll, 

b (onelu*; >n s tli it t.Ii ]>1 in unii iiumiif, <iml 
ifindim, ui?j)l >\nuA( im, (In pmn m p'noih tl 
Assessments, mis iu«I()01 nntund and jiuiiii 
utility cst ddi lud l>\ tin uidndid ail < ntif It (1 
the 15rd id lli/d.ttli, <lii|i ‘J, which nniumd 
tthc l(#indnlmit i I tlu wh h s\s( ( m ofniii pun ]iws 
ifflSSIl tlftllt n 1 ( lit _l l it ( il Ul,( t 

r l hi ,n ill i I llm In hi lit nut of tin (i u il/ im! 

v r< 111 -silih eh n util i I tin J|i nijM i in i 1 tin 

SIMM 1 til (I lltllll < OIK III With tin I 1 i I ll tuailll III 
tiu ntli( i til i (It (1 tints ill t It ii upon th i(iii - 

tinn in ill in m_ tis to tin i nit 111 i n th i! tins ss i 

Sm 1 ii. I iini t'n ,ui oi tin d\ iiu (im nt il tin 
jmddh 1 1 is (s nnu Ii mntt dun id tin lib uiiii, 
Jlupiil iti ii It til is Ik d nihil d il tin | i d ol 
in mill if-Inn whit Ii d( ( nit ilh i h v iti d tin limii 
fditl in ii 1 t tin I dto th in i du tin in t »i mij 
tun tlx ne (I v < - in tin itin I (not tin kIiIih) 

|k -i11 n tin \ h id pi. i iim-ds lit Id, it ltd) I ( \ i n sii 

mm li I h n w i ( s i lui i in Ik im i i 1 1 

(i m In Ii m ninth in i. udls - i , 11 i: i ion 

h mil i i i ih i s u h s i t lilt it th i 1 I tin 
| ( i ] s tli \ li id it ii*t'.( onimi m i im ill lOi 
1 d is u h \ ( i ll i m 1 i ut iiu sshnh ill i 

I lllll, I! (1 l I II I 1 111 1V \ idl Hill, I ll( lit Ullll III 

]i Ki]K i sin i ml i I (it mi i’l ( \ is t mi ii i t i I tin 

di idi i null iwh in s mIik Ii jin i did in In, 
luidlrmitlu l)<,mnm I i tin (i id oi tin ^ \U < nth 
C 0) it I l \ 111 1 \ 1)( |l (1,( ll id lllllll till lilts ullll II 

II uri n st iti th it Hi ill y \ 111 , m tin ( miisi id 

I i i, li ui,(il i ( 1 ill il it 1 s, th i Si , 111(1 \ i. 

In i I n i it w 11 i i t \ i nt\ two th ms m I, n d 

tint in tin 1 d*i i pnl 1 thi ill. not I Ii/ih ill i 
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dred uiniiuds uni not 'Old to the gallows * But 
this was b\ no im ms tin Mini lot d id tin pi mil 
Mink tint hid to Ik efoiit b\ tin, law In tin uui 

I i'll), utoidiu, to tin sii^i mi nt o| v pistil e ol, 
pint oi tin totals ilSmmiMt, whii h 1ms hi yi 1 
yi(sii\idli\ Stispi, foit\ pii-ims Miii*(MUilid 
in that i tuts .limit, thills list burnt in tin hind 
and tlmts tvin sslupptd , nut hniidnd tuitl 
u hi\ thm ot In iipprehimhd tm uihhu\,tlu (t, 
mil ului liloiiit , sure ilisili utiul and t, un lit 
Im upon tin public, tlmii,h licailv all ol then 
sun [uolnbls as ih spi r.iti i Ini ti ti is as tliosi ssla? 

tilliii d , ut, .illt i all, tin immbei of illumes 

II miiu ti d ii tin i multi v dining the u ai had hien 
d h is) li\i tmiis ,is m ins' hh ssi u lirniit'ht to tnal 
Olla i t )tiidu sj iht aiomit adds, m 111 injjo bittt n 
i Midi!i m th in Suini isi (shut, and in his iviiiina 

, ss a i , thm win in iseis counts thin m him 
luiudjtd dd loin I \ i,dion(ls »hn lisnl !i\ till it 
m I i ij > in v uul "In smmtiinis issi ndih il m 
ti >p t i tin niiiiilu i id sisls, mil i mnnnlli (I spin] 
i H tin ml ihit in? dlu in iai v ttides, in I n I, ssi ie 
ovi i isu d Is flu tin ds u id i ulih (h l ill 1 1 tit i t, ill 

ol tl i itjhiit, i nd \siit ih It in (1 In m pulling 

t! hi ’m 1 hi i mi 1 ’tin in [t Mill 11 pi r- 
iiiud h n !1 tin , ihii du ‘ im t J v lai,luid ’ of 

I hi d is 1 1 I h/ un I Ii w sin soiiii ii spi i ts i ithi i 
ih midi i iifntts f Im in- mil that tl i nmrtly 
ill lit i t\ plindmi, ss 1 1 u b nails tht minus 

h ii. i tituid ol tin pu ii it Ins '■puail la (oh the 
inn mitin ulill lu,i stoil,sshui the ■whole 
is mu o\ i d, lii im sin dl ton i oi i untrasl in the 

II u Ih a u a it n*d l! i utlii i p ut . 
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